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PART   III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Birth-Customs  and  Beliefs. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  contribu- 
tion hitherto  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  birth- 
customs  of  the  three  wild  races  dealt  with  in  these 
volumes,  whether  Negrito,  Sakai,  or  Savage  Malayans, 
is  contained  in  the  remarks  of  H.  Vaughan- Stevens 
upon  the  means  by  which  (according  to  the  Semang) 
the  body  of  the  living  but  unborn  child  is  provided 
with  a  soul.  The  word  "  living  '*  is  used  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  the  **  spirit  of  life"  (**jiwa")  and 
the  soul  (**  semangat "),  which  latter  (it  may  be  helpful 
to  say  at  the  outset)  is  used  throughout  this  book  (as 
throughout  Malay  Magic)  in  the  cultural  sense  of 
Tylor's  definition  (which  agrees  far  more  closely  with 
our  own  mediaeval  ideas  of  the  soul  than  with  its 
modern  conception  as  transfigured  by  the  ideas  of 
Christianity).  Although  Vaughan-Stevens'  account 
still  awaits  corroboration  from  explorers  among  the 
Semang  (and  is  therefore  printed  in  small  type),  it 
is  none  the  less  eminently  credible,  for  the  idea  of 
comparing  the  soul  to  a  bird,  or  of  identifying 
it  in  some  way  with  a  bird,  is  of  world-wide  dis- 
tribution,^ and  is  well  known  to  the  Malays,  who 
call  the  soul  the  **  pingai "  bird,  and  in  their  magical 

*  For  references,  see  Rev.  de  PHist.  des  Religions y  xxxvii.  385. 
VOL.  II  B 
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invocations  address  it  with  the  word  **  kur,"  used  in 
calling  chickens.  The  Semang  woman  is  said  to  carry 
about  with  her  a  bamboo  receptacle,  in  which  she 
keeps  the  soul-bird  of  her  expected  progeny  ;  this  bird 
is  really  the  vehicle  of  her  child's  soul,  and  she  is 
expected  to  eat  it  to  enable  the  soul  of  her  child  to  be 
developed.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
fraught  with  great  interest,  and  would  reward  the 
most  careful  investigation  by  future  observers. 

Among  the  Sakai  a  professional  sage-femme  is  to 
be  found,  who  enjoys  certain  special  privileges,  and 
is  the  owner  of  a  species  of  medicine-hut  to  which 
any  of  the  expectant  mothers  of  the  tribe  may  retire 
when  their  full  time  has  come.  Another  point  about 
the  birth-customs  of  the  Sakai  is  that  a  special  water- 
receptacle  of  bamboo  called  **  chit-nit,"  which  is 
decorated  with  a  special  design,  is  employed  in  the 
purification  of  mother  and  child. 

Finally,  among  the  Jakun,  or  aboriginal  Malayans, 
we  find  the  greatest  development  of  the  custom  of 
**  roasting  "  the  new-made  mother  over  a  fire  (an  Indo- 
Chinese  practice  which  is  general  among  the  Malays, 
by  whom  it  is  called  **  salei-an  "),  as  well  as  a  system 
of  birth-taboos  which  regulate  the  diet  and  the  move- 
ments of  both  parents. 

I. — Semang. 

Among  the  Semang  of  Kedah  the  mother  was 
usually  placed  at  birth  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
was  then  preferably  treated  with  a  decoction  made 
from  the  root  of  a  creeper  called  **chenlai,"  which 
had  to  be  sought  upon  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  ; 
but  in  default  of  this,  a  potion  was  concocted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  **  Igngkuas  '*   and   Citronella  or  lemon 
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grass.  The  afterbirth  ('*  uri  ")  and  appurtenances  were 
buried  in  the  leaf-shelter  close  to  the  family  hearth.^ 

I  may  add  that  at  birth  a  measurement  is  taken 
from  the  infant's  navel  along  the  umbilical  cord  to 
its  knee,  at  which  point  the  cord  is  severed  with  a 
sharpened  sliver  of  Eugeissona  or  **  bfirtam." 

Both  on  the  east  and  west  coast  the  great  majority 
of  the  names  given  to  the  children  were  of  Malayan 
origin,  and  were  taken  from  natural  objects,  especially 
from  trees  and  plants,  though  they  occasionally  took 
the  form  of  attributes  appropriate  to  the  individual, 
e.g.  "  Panjang,"  i.e.''  Long."^ 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Vaughan- 
Stevens  of  the  Perak  Semang  : — 

Birth  and  the  Name-tree.' 

Birth  is  usually  an  easy  matter.  An  old  and  experienced  woman  assists  the 
mother.  A  bamboo  or  young  tree-stem  is  cut  short  at  a  height  of  about  i^  or 
2  metres  from  the  ground,  and  placed  so  as  to  lean  diagonally  either  against  the 
hut- roof  or  any  other  suitable  object.  A  log  of  wood  or  thick  segment  of  bamboo 
is  then  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  stem,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  seat  for  the 
patient,  who  rests  her  back  against  the  stem.  There  is  no  application  of  pressure 
or  manipulation,  only  the  sage-femme  (**  til-til-tapa-i  ")  presses  the  patient's  hands 
a  little  behind  her  back  flat  on  the  ground. 

WTien  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  received  by  the  sage-femme,  and  a  knife  made 
from  the  blossom-stem  of  the  bertam  (*  *  chin-beg  "  =  Eugeissona  tristis)  palm  is  em- 
ployed to  sever  the  umbilical  cord,  at  a  distance  of  a  *'  span's-breadth  "  (**  tSpa  ") 
from  the  body.  The  child's  name  will  have  already  been  decided  by  the 
father,  who  takes  it  from  some  tree  which  stands  near  the  prospective  birth-place 
of  the  child.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  this  name  is  shouted  aloud  by  the 
sage-femme,  who  then  hands  over  the  child  to  another  woman,  and  buries  the 
afterbirth,  usually — and  formerly  always — underneath  the  birth-tree  or  name-tree  ** 
of  the  child.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  the  father  cuts  a  series  of  notches  in 
the  tree,  starting  from  the  ground  and  terminating  at  the  height  of  the  breast.* 

The  mother  generally  rests  for  three  days,  but  even  after  two  days  begins  to 
move  about  again.      No  bandages,  etc.,  are  used. 

The  posture  of  the  mother  is  said  to  be  **  imitated  from  that  of  Kari,"  and 
the  sloping  tree-stem  is  **  the  tree  against  which  he  leans."      The  cutting  of  the 

*   V.  Appendix.  — Anderson,/./.-^,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 

2  **  A  more  simple  and  natural  mode  ^  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  112-113. 

of  bestowing  names  cannot  well  be  im-  *  The  name-tree  cannot  l)e  identical 

agined  than  that  adopted  by  the  Semang.  with  the  birth-tree,  which  is  different 

Theyarecalledafterparticulartrees;  that  for  males  and  females  {ib.    116),  and 

is,  if  a  child  is  bom  under,  or  near  a  coco-  contains  the  unbom  souls  ;  whereas  the 

nut  or  durian,  or  any  particular  tree,  name  is  selected  from  any  tree  at  will, 
in  the  forest,  it  is  named  accordingly."  '  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  112. 
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notches  is  intended  to  signalise  the  arrival  on  earth  of  a  new  human  being,  since 
it  is  thus  that  Kari  registers  the  souls  that  he  has  sent  forth,  by  notching 
the  tree  against  which  he  leans.     These  notches  are  called  <<  tangkor. "  ^ 

Trees  thus  '*  blazed  "  are  never  felled.  Any  species  of  tree  may  be  a  name- 
tree  for  a  child  of  either  sex.  The  Western  Semang,  who  live  in  clearings 
where  there  are  no  big  trees,  take  such  names  as  "  Pisang"  (Banana),  "  K'ladi " 
{Caladium  or  yam),  "Kuang"  (an  abbreviation  of  Mengkuang),  **  Rambei," 
<<  Rambutan,"  <*Durian,"  etc,  for  the  most  part  Mala3ran  fruit  names,  although 
they  frequently  also  take  the  corresponding  names  in  Semang.  The  Eastern 
Semang  (Pangan)  take  only  Semang  (Menik)  names,  and  in  this  respect  have  plenty 
of  choice,  as  their  dialect  has  a  name  for  every  species  of  tree  in  the  forest.' 

The  child  must  not,  in  later  life,  injure  any  tree  which  belongs  to  the  species 
of  his  tree.  For  him  all  such  trees  are  taboo,  and  he  must  not  even  eat  of  their 
fruit,  the  only  exception  being  when  an  expectant  mother  revisits  her  birth-uee. 

Among  the  Eastern  Semang  (Pangan)  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for  an 
expectant  mother  to  visit  the  nearest  tree  belonging  to  the  species  of  her  own 
birth-tree,  and  hang  it  about  with  fragrant  leaves  and  blossoms,  if  she  hap- 
pened to  be  able  to  reach  its  branches,  or  deposit  them  at  the  tree's  foot,  if  the 
tree  was  too  big  for  them  to  be  suspended.  This,  however,  was  mere  custom, 
and  in  no  sense  compulsory. 

The  Soul-bird.3 

In  depositing  the  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  she  takes  care  that  they  arc 
not  laid  upon  the  spot  where  the  afterbirth  had  been  buried.  The  reason  for  this 
(as  given  by  the  Eastern  Semang  or  Pangan)  is  that  the  soul  of  the  expected 
child,  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  will  recognise  the  tree  by  the  aspect  of  this  very 
spot,  and  will  there  wait  until  it  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  mother. 

Even  though  the  real  birth-tree  itself  may  be  many  miles  distant,  3^t  every 
tree  of  its  species  is  regarded  as  identical  with  it.  The  bird,  in  which  the  child's 
soul  is  conveyed,  always  inhabits  a  tree  of  the  species  to  which  the  birth-tree 
belongs  ;  it  flies  from  one  tree  (of  the  species)  to  another,  following  the  as  yet 
unborn  body.  The  souls  of  first-bom  children  are  always  young  birds  newly 
hatched,  the  oflspring  of  the  bird  which  contained  the  soul  of  the  mother.  These 
birds  olDtain  the  souls  from  Kari.  If  the  woman  does  not  eat  the  soul-bird 
during  her  accouchement,  her  child  will  either  be  still-bom  or  will  die  shortly 
after  birth.  To  explain  bodily  malformation  the  Semang  declare  that  the  bird 
•*chim-iui"  or  "  til-til-tapa  "  must,  when  it  was  being  killed,  have  fallen  upon 
a  kind  of  fungus  called  the  ***  tigress* -milk'  fungus"*  (Mai.  "  susu  harimau*'), 
which  is  the  young  soul  of  a  tiger  which  rests  quietly  in  the  earth  until  the 
tigress  has  cubs,  when  it  springs  up  and  is  eaten  by  the  tigress,  who  thus  obtains 
the  souls  of  her  cubs.^ 

The  souls  in  the  *•  tigress'-milk  fungus  "  (*•  susu  harimau  **)  *  are  always  a  pair, 
male  and  female,  so  that  one  fungus  suffices.''  If  the  bird  ("chim-iui")  falls 
upon  one  of  these  fungi  the  tiger-souls  escape,  and  since  they  are  in  their 
natural  state  inimical  to  man,  they  remain  so  in  the  bird.  Thus  when  the 
woman  eats  the  soul-bird,  the  tiger-souls  and  the  human  soul  battle  together 
in  the  unborn  body,  which  thus  becomes  crippled  or  dies  outright.     Yet  even 

*  ** Tangkor"  is  probably  a  cock-  *  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  114. 
neyfied  spelling  of  **tangkok"  =  Mal.  •  **  Susu     harimau,"    in     Malay= 
**takok"  (notch).  tigress'  milk.       In  Semang=**  napas- 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  113.  taiyo"  or  tiger-soul  (V.-St.). 

3  Ibid.  1 1 3- 1 17.  '  According  to  the  Sakai  (Blandas) 

*  According  to  Vaughan-Stevens  it  is  as  well  as  the  Semang  (Menik)  the 
a  <*  mushroom,"  but  it  is  in  reality  the  tigress  always  produces  a  pair  of  cubs 
"sclerotium  of  a  fungus,"  wrt5p  Ridley,  (V.-St.).  The  same  notion  is  found 
J. v.,  which  view  is  here  followed.  among  the  Malays. 
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when  the  embryonic  human  body  dies  in  consequence  of  a  fight  of  this  kind, 
the  ▼ictory  as  between  the  souls  nevertheless  remains  with  the  one  that  is  human. 
The  tiger-souls  in  these  fimgi  are  not  the  souls  of  tigers  already  deceased,  but 
newly-developed  souls  derived  from  a  stock  which  Kari  has  created  and  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  earth  like  seeds.  ^ 

All  creatures  that  are  inimical  to  man  obtain  their  souls  from  poisonous  fungi, 
whereas  harmless  creatures  obtain  their  souls  from  harmless  fungi. 

When  an  adult  man  (or  a  woman  who  is  not  pregnant)  partakes  of  a  poison- 
fungus,  containing  the  soul  of  a  harmful  beast,  the  beast-soul  attacks  the  human 
individoal  quite  as  violently  as  if  the  attack  were  made  by  a  creature  that  was 
adult,  but  in  the  case  of  an  expectant  mother,  the  beast-soul  attacks  the  soul  of 
the  un-bom  child  because  it  is  the  weaker.  If  the  soul-bird  falls  upon  a  poison- 
fungus,  which  contains  a  beast — the  soul  of  some  beast  or  reptile,  other  than 
that  of  a  tiger — such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  snake — the  latter  bites  the  body 
of  the  unborn  child,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  child  will  necessarily  die  or 
not.  Some  slight  protection  is  afforded  by  the  appropriate  design  upon  the  birth- 
bamboo  carried  by  the  mother,  this  design  being  capable  of  repelling  such 
attacks,  although  during  the  birth  a  tiger-soul  thus  repulsed  may  revenge  itself 
upon  die  mother.  Hence  in  cases  of  difficult  birth  the  Puttos  were  always 
called  in  to  assist,  since  they  were  able,  by  means  of  special  charms,  to  avert 
these  attacks  as  well  as  the  others. 

Phosphorescent  fungi,  such  as  give  light  by  night,  contain  the  unborn  souls 
of  night-beasts,  and  give  out  Ught  in  order  to  show  the  female  where  to  find  the 
so»il  she  is  looking  for.  Many  kinds  of  beasts  have  many  young  at  a  time, 
and  for  these  whole  groves  of  fungi  shoot  up  when  required. 

The  West  Semang  no  longer  believe  in  the  soul-bird,  and  even  employ  the 
bird  itself  as  food  ;  but  the  East  Semang  (Pangan)  only  kill  the  bird  on  behalf  of 
their  women-folk.  In  addition,  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  Siamese  were  obtained  from  another  kind  of  birds  corresponding  to  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  these  several  races.  Before  they  leave  the  presence  of 
Kiui  the  souls  sit  in  the  branches  of  a  big  tree  behind  his  seat  and  there  wait 
until  he  sends  them  away.  What  their  shape  is  the  Semang  do  not  know  ;  they 
only  know  that  it  does  not  resemble  the  human  form,  and  that  this  latter  is  only 
attained  in  the  body.  After  the  death  of  their  human  embodiment  the  souls 
which  possess  a  human  shape  can  no  longer  return  to  Kari  to  pass  into  new 
bodies,  but  have  then  to  wait  in  a  different  place.  Since  the  soul  never  dies, 
the  soul-birds  themselves  do  not  die  until  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  ;  nor 
can  they  be  shot  by  mistake ;  the  arrow  will  miss  them,  until  their  predestined 
slayer  should  happen  to  shoot  at  them.* 

According  to  another  tradition,  the  souls  of  fish  are  contained  in  riverside 
grasses  and  bushes,  every  species  of  fish  having  its  corresponding  species  of  plant. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  sea- beasts.  Birds  fly  behind  the  mountains  when  the 
sun  goes  down  and  into  the  country  of  the  Sen-oi ;  there  they  eat  certain 
unknown  fruits,  and  in  this  way  obtain  souls  for  their  eggs.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  the  birds  called  "chim-iui*'  and  •' til-til-tapa."  These  need  no  souls, 
since  they  themselves  are  human  souls  in  the  visible  shape  of  birds.  When  they 
require  life  for  their  eggs,  i.e.  when  they  are  ready  to  fetch  more  human  souls, 
they  eat  the  fruit  of  the  man's  or  woman's  birth-tree,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
one  of  these  birds  dies  a  natural  death,  it  is  because  of  the  death  of  the  child  in 
the  womb,  but  opinions  are  divided  as  to  what  may  be  the  fate  of  such  an 
undeveloped  soul.  Some,  however,  think  it  returns  to  Kari,  and  becomes  re- 
embodied  in  another  bird,  the  eating  of  whose  flesh  brings  twins  to  another 
Semang  woman,  just  as  if  she  had  eaten  the  soul -bird  with  an  egg. 

Whenever  an  East  Semang  (Pangan)  dies,  his  birth-tree  dies  soon  after.     If, 

*  Vaughan- Stevens,  iii.   114.  '^  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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however,  the  tree  dies  first,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  owner's  death  will  follow. 
Hence  big  and  strong  trees  are  selected  as  birth-trees.  And  when  one  Semang 
kills  another,  except  in  war,  he  avoids  the  other's  birth-tree,  for  fear  it  will  fall 
on  him. ' 

The  Birth-bamboo.* 

The  birth-bamboo  (as  has  already  been  said),  is  an  internode,  or  hollow  shaft 
of  bamboo  (minus  the  knots  or  **  joints")  which  is  covered  with  magical  designs 
intended  to  serve  as  charms  against  sickness  and  nausea,  and  is  carried  by 
pregnant  women,  hidden  under  the  girdle,  in  order  to  prevent  any  strange  man 
from  seeing  it.  The  magical  designs  on  it  are  incised  by  the  husband,  and  an 
enceinte  woman  without  a  birth-bamboo  is  regarded  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
woman  in  Europe  would  be  who  lacked  a  wedding-ring. 

The  patterns  of  the  birth-bamboo  represent  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb. 
They  are  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  **  Decoration." 

Within  this  receptacle  (the  birth-bamboo)  the  expectant  mother  keeps  the 
bird,  her  eating  which  is  believed  to  introduce  the  soul  into  her  unborn  child. 
The  expression  used  by  the  Semang  of  Kelantan  to  describe  a  woman  who  has 
hope  of  ofifepring  is  **  machi  kawau,"  i.^.  **she  has  eaten  the  bird."  ^  The  flesh 
of  the  bird  in  question,  however,  is  not  eaten  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal,  being 
kept  in  the  birth-bamboo  and  replaced  when  eaten  by  one  or  two  bones,  until 
the  child  is  bom,  when  they  are  thrown  away. 

**  Til-til-tapa,"  the  bird  which  brings  male  souls,  is  the  smaller  Argus-pheasant ; 
that  which  brings  female  souls  is  called  **  chim-iui,"  [which  probably  stands  for 
**chim  yui,"  or  the  **bird  that  brings"  (the  soul)].  Twins  arise  from  eating  the 
soul -bird  with  an  egg.     In  such  a  case  there  is  only  one  birth-tree.^ 

The  severance  of  the  cord  may  be  effected  either  by  one  of  the  women  or  by 
the  child's  father.  It  is  performed  upon  a  block  of  soft  "jelotong"  ("  juletong") 
wood  called  "potong  pusat."^ 

No  implement  of  iron  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  a  bamboo  knife  called 
"sembilu"^  being  the  instrument  generally  used,  though  knives  called  "tapa" 
("tappar")^  are  also  manufactured  (for  this  purpose  exclusively)  from  the  leaf- 
stem  of  the  bertam-palm.     In  former  times  a  white  (spiral)  shell  was  employed. 

The  East  Semang  (**  Pangan  "),  like  the  Sakai,  sling 
their  children  from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  when  they 
are  working  close  by,  but  not  when  they  are  working 
at  any  great  distance.^ 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  Ii6,  117.  place  Vaughan- Stevens  described  these 
'  Vaughan-Stevens,   iii.    115,    116.       knives  as  being  made  from  the  stem  of 

Cp.    Griinwedel   in    V.  B,  G,  A.  xxiv.       the  bertam-palm,  in  another  (as  here) 

466,  467.  from     the    Blatt-haut    or    leaf  -  stem 

'  Literally,  "eat  bird."  (midrib  of  the  leaf).     The  latter  is  of 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  116.  course  correct,   the   bertam   being,   as 

*  This  is  a  Malay  expression  signify-  Bartels  rightly  remarks,  a  stemless 
ing  "  cut  navel  "  [i.e,  cut  navel-string),  palm.  He  adds  that  the  Semang  call 
which  of  course  is  a  name  describ-  this  palm  "chin-beg,"  that  Vaughan- 
ing  the  action,  not  the  implement.  Stevens  had  sent  five  specimens  of  the 

*  According  to  Vaughan  -  Stevens  "tappar"  {v.  Fig.  6),  and  that  they  are 
"semilow"  {sic)  which  is  merely  the  narrow  slivers  sharp)ened  at  the  point 
Malay  "sembilu,"  a  "sliver"  or  like  a  pen-knife,  and  measuring  from 
"splinter,"  mis-spelt  and  slightly  16.2  cm.  to  19  cm.  They  are  all  of 
modified  in  course  of  borrowing.  Semang  origin.     Z.f,  E.  xxviii.  190. 

'  Bartels  here  remarks  that  in  one  *  Ibid,  p.  201. 
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Tembbh.i 

The  Tembch  (Temia  or  Tummiyor)  in  the  intervals  between  the  times  for 
feeding  them  leave  their  children  by  themselves  on  the  floor  of  their  airy 
dwellings. 

Very  often,  however,  they  deposit  them  in  a  hammock  consisting  of  a  stretched- 
out  '*  sarong"  (Malay  =  cloth  skirt,  or  wrapper)  and  sling  them  up  under  a  screen 
of  leaves,  which  can  be  completely  constructed  in  about  twenty  minutes.  This 
is  partly  done  to  set  the  mother  free  for  cooking  and  preparing  meals,  but  more 
so  because  such  a  position  makes  it  pleasanter  and  more  comfortable  for  the 
child,  who  is  besides  much  better  protected  from  the  attacks  of  land-leeches, 
ants,  centipedes,  and  scorpions.  It  is  therefore  prompted  by  care  for  the  child, 
and  is  not  due  to  any  carelessness  or  neglect.  At  night  the  child's  swinging 
cradle  is  never  (even  among  the  Orang  I^ut)  suspended  from  a  tree,  for  fear  of 
leopards. 

According  to  Vaughan-Stevens  (iii.  102)  the  average  number  of  children  bor 
to  a  Tembeh  cannot  be  put  higher  than  two  per  man. 

II. — Sakai. 

A  Sakai  (Blandas)  sage-femme  is,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  more  reluctant  to  give  information  about 
her  art  than  even  the  magician,  although  the  latter  is 
far  more  secretive  than  the  ordinary  tribesman,  the 
getting  of  information  from  whom  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently hard  task.  The  following  account  is  from 
Vaughan-Stevens :  ^ — 

The  sage-femme's  house  is  easily  recognisable,  since  it  is  invariably  built  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  whereas  all  the  other  houses  of  the  tribe  are  raised  from  4 
ft.  to  6  ft.  (1.2  m.  to  1.8  m.)  above  the  soil.^  If  she  has  a  husband  still  living 
(which  very  seldom  happens),  she  has  two  huts,  one  of  the  ordinary  type  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  live  together,  and  the  other  which  serves  as  her  medicine- 
hut  and  which  is  invariably  built  upon  the  ground.  No  man  may  on  any  pretence 
enter  her  medicine-hut  or  even  approach  it  too  closely,  and  even  in  passing  it  he 
must  do  so  at  a  little  distance.  Women,  however,  may  enter  it  whenever  they 
happen  to  be  in\nted,  but  children  again  are  forbidden  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  their 
doing  some  mischief.* 

Nevertheless  these  huts  are  not  intended  solely  for  the  sage-femmey  since  they 
also  serve  as  a  special  retreat  for  women  at  child-birth,  and  the  latter  are  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  fourteen  days  after  delivery.  In  the  days  when  the  Sakai 
were  more  numerous,  these  medicine-huts  were  much  larger. 

*  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  201.  in  order   to  distinguish   it   from  other 

*  Ibid.  p.  164-197.  houses  and  so  protect  it  from  trespass. 
3  Ibid.\>,  165.    Various  reasons  were       Vaughan-Stevens  further  remarks  that 

pven  to  Vaughan-Stevens  for  this,  e.g.  the  door   (in  this  class  of  hut  alone) 

( I )  that  the  sage-femme  was  old  and  was  lower  than  the  head  of  a  grown- 

weak ;  (2)  that  when  the  hut  was  built  on  up  person,  and  that  the  walls  and  roof 

the  ground,  the  demons  ("hantu")  could  were  contracted  in  size  and  thick,   to 

not  insinuate  themselves  under  the  floor.  prevent  men  from  seeing  into  it. 
More  probably,  however,  it  was  so  built  ^  Z.  f.  E,  xxviii.  165. 
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The  profession  of  the  sage-fenwu  was  to  some  extent  honoured  by  her  being 
freed  from  taking  any  share  in  the  work  of  the  tribe,  although  she  nevertheless 
obtained  her  full  share  of  the  produce.  One  of  her  duties  consisted  in  taking  care 
of  children  of  the  tribe  in  the  absence  of  their  mothers,  for  although  none  of  the 
children  might  formerly  venture  to  enter,  their  mothers  would  bring  them  into 
these  huts  whenever  they  had  jungle-work  before  them  and  had  a  burden  to 
carry  upon  their  homeward  journey. 

If  the  settlement  did  not  possess  a  hut  of  this  kind,  the  children  were  often 
slung  up  above  the  ground  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.^ 

The  sage-femme  was  a  person  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the 
magician,  except  when  performing  her  official  duties.  Nevertheless,  she  shared 
with  the  magician  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  put  on  the  white  points  in 
the  face-painting,  it  being  held  that  any  unprivileged  person  who  did  so  would  be 
killed  by  lightning. 

Again,  the  midwives  of  the  Sakai,  Besisi,  and  Kenaboi  tribes  further  had  an 
identical  fiice-painting  which  they  were  privileged  to  wear  whilst  discharging 
their  functions,  the  pattern  differing  from  the  usual  one  which  they  wore  in  tifieir 
private  capacity.* 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  confinement,  the  Sakai  women  make  no  change 
in  the  routine  of  their  daily  life.  An  enceinte  woman  is  treated  as  being  in  a 
respectable  and  enviable  condition  ;  she  mingles  openly  with  the  men,  even  when 
in  a  state  of  advanced  gestation,  and  apparently  lacks  any  sort  of  perception  of 
the  propriety  of  retirement,  though  at  the  same  time  this  publicity  does  not  imply 
any  immodesty  on  her  part,  or  the  least  intention  of  making  her  condition 
known  to  the  bystanders.* 

When  she  has  gone  some  months  a  Sakai  woman  girds  herself  with  a  band  which 
is  called  *<anu,"  and  which  is  carried  round  the  waist  and  fastened  at  the  back."  ^ 

Among  the  Sakai  women  miscarriage  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  was  fairly 
general.  Whenever  this  happened  the  remains  were  simply  buried  without 
ceremony.* 

When  a  Sakai  woman  feels  the  first  pang  (**  t'ran  "),  she  lies  down,  and  does 
not  get  up  again  until  her  child  is  delivered.^ 

When  her  time  has  come,  the  sufferer  lies  upon  her  back  with  a  cushion  or 
bundle  placed  under  the  knees,  so  as  to  raise  them  slightly.  A  female  friend  (or 
the  husband,  when  no  other  assistance  is  obtainable)  squats  down  close  beside 
her  on  the  right.  Another  woman  squats  down  at  the  sufferer's  feet  to  receive 
the  child,  the  latter  resting  her  heels  upon  the  floor  and  pressing  them  against 
the  knees  of  this  second  assistant.^ 

There  is  no  professional  *  sage-femme.^ 

At  the  instant  the  cord  is  severed  the  child  is  given  its  name.  The  child  is 
then  washed  with  "  mdrian  "  water,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  handed  back  to  the 
mother,  w 

*  Z.f,E,  xxviii.  1 66.  "^  Bartels   observes,    that   from    the 
2  Ibid,  xxvi.  1 54  seqq.     For  further      description  it  is  clear  that  the  second  of 

information  regarding  the  face-painting  the  two  assistants  does  not  squat  but 

of  the  midwife  and  her  charges,    see  must  kneel  upon  the  ground. 

below,  p.  48  (under  "  Body-painting  ").  ^  Bartels  points  out    that  this  con- 

*  Z,/.  E.  xxviii.  184.  tradicts   what  we    have   already   been 

*  Ibid.  p.  185.  told,     viz.,     that      Vaughan  -  Stevens 

*  Ibid,  p.  186.  obtained  a  good  deal  of  his  informa- 

*  **  Delivery  "  is  called,  according  to  tion  from  professional  sage-femmes^  and 
Vaughan-Stevens,  *'anak  kasihk'luar."  that  they  possessed  a  special  kind  of 
This,    however,   is  merely   bad   (ver-       hut. 

nacular)    Malay,    meaning   to    "bring  ^  Z.f.E,  xxviii.  188. 

a  child  forth  "  (Z./.  E,  xxviii.  188).  »<>  Ibid,  p.  192. 
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The  ioge-femme  possesses  a  special  receptacle  called  "chit-nAt,**  which 
serves  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  purification  of  the  child  and  its 
mother. 

This  *'chit-nat'*  is  a  segment  of  bamboo,  which  has  had  a  piece  amounting 
to  aboat  half  its  circumference  cut  away  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The  remaining 
halves  have  in  each  case  been  left,  forming  projecting  spouts,  which  are  rounded 
off  at  their  free  ends,  and  have  their  straight  edges  "  toothed "  or  indented. 
One  edge  of  each  of  these  projections  has  six,  and  the  other  seven  such  in- 
dentations. The  body  of  the  tube  is  so  chosen  that  the  two  dividing  cuts  are 
made  next  to  {i,e,  above  and  below)  two  adjacent  nodes,  one  of  which  serves  as 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  other  (at  the  top)  has  been  excised.  The 
tube  has  a  circumference  of  22  cm.,  and  a  length  of  56.5  cm.  excluding,  and  a 
length  of  76  cm.  including,  the  two  projections.  These  latter  are  decorated  with 
two  rows  of  zigzag  lines,  whilst  two  double  longitudinal  stripes  run  from  end  to 
end  of  the  body  of  the  tube.  One  pair  of  these  double  stripes  is  distinguished 
by  horizontal  cross-lines  ;  the  other  pair  is  connected  by  a  zigzag  line.  Be- 
tween the  adjacent  sides  of  two  pairs  of  stripes  further  zigzag  lines  are  intro- 
duced.    The  outlines  are  distinguished  by  black  and  white  dots.'' 

A  special  kind  of  bamboo  receptacle,  which  is  equally  decorated,  is  employed 
for  filling  the  "chit-nAt"  with  water  (Fig.  11). 

[Bartels  remarks :  **This  bamboo  is  only  29  cm.  in  length  by  13.3  cm.  in 
circomference.  At  the  top  it  is  cut  horizontally  through  the  node  (*  between 
two  adjacent  intemodes  \  at  the  bottom  just  below  the  next  adjacent  node,  so 
that  the  node  forms  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  For  half  its  circumference  at 
the  top  it  is  cleanly  cut,  for  the  other  half  it  is  cut  in  sharp  scallops.  The 
upper  portion  (of  the  tube)  is  plain,  the  lower  covered  all  round  with  black 
and  white  dots  as  big  as  peas.  Vaughan -Stevens  gives  a  description  of  the 
pattern  which  he  says  he  found  on  this  *chit-n&t,'  but  which,  in  fact,  is  not 
to  be  found  on  it.  He  must  have  confused  it  with  something  else.  His 
description,  however,  runs  as  follows:  *  The  figures  on  this  *•  chit -nit"  are  the 
••riong*'  and  **b^tong"(?)  rattans  of  the  Tabong-story.  Commencing  at  the 
open  end,  the  triangular  figures  are  Tuhan's  finger-prints.  The  flat  {lugenden) 
crosses  with  the  line  bisecting  them  are  the  thorns  of  the  **  rotan  b*tong " 
(**butong'*).  This  figure  represents  the  "rotan  belong,"  the  spirals  which  run 
along  it  representing  the  thorns,  and  the  cross -lines  combine  the  idea  of  a 
quantity  with  that  of  a  plant  thus  crossing  itself.  Above  this  in  the  middle  is  a 
row  of  "b^tong"  thorns,  and  below  that  the  "rotan  riong."  The  latter*s 
prickles  are  naturally  much  shorter.  Spirals  of  white  and  black  (or  red)  dots 
were  scattered  throughout  the  entire  pattern,  according  to  custom,  but  no 
explanation  was  obtainable.' "] 

A  very  peculiar  implement  is  employed  by  the  Sakai  (Sen-oi)  for  severing 
the  umbilical  cord.  Three  specimens  in  the  Berlin  Museum  resemble  what  is 
called  a  **  fox-tailed  "  saw,  only  that  they  are  much  smaller,  their  length  being 
8.4  cm.,  9.3  cm.,  and  9.2  cm.  respectively.  They  are  cut  out  of  wood,  and 
have  an  elegant  handle,  which  diminishes  down  to  a  small  "  talon  "-like  pro- 
jection, united  to  a  wooden  blade,  which  is  furnished  on  one  side  with  rough 
!»w-like  teeth  from  0.6  to  0.7  cm.  deep.  One  of  these  knives  has  a  double  row 
of  saw  teeth.  This  implement  is  called  "semika"  ("smee-kar "),  and  is  also 
used  for  decorating  the  **chit-n&t,"  as  described  above.^ 

The  second  of  the  two  assistants  now  lays  the  patient  upon  a  clean  mat  and 
then  goes  out.  Her  companion  meanwhile  takes  the  afterbirth,  and  (should  the 
child  prove  to  be  a  boy)  ties  it  up  in  a  cloth  and  suspends  it  upon  a  tree,  where 
ii  is  left.  If,  however,  the  child  happens  to  be  a  girl,  the  afterbirth  is  buried 
somewhere  without  further  ceremony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house.       The 

J  Z.f.E.  xxviii.  193.  2  jii^^  p,  igi. 
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reason  given  for  this  difference  of  treatment  is  that  the  women  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  house,  whereas  the  men  lead  an  open-air  life,  and  do  not  remain 
in  one  place  like  the  women.' 

In  order  lo  accelerate  her  recovery  the  patient  has  for  ten  successive  days  to 
take  a  warm  infusion  called  *'m£rian  s^jok."  In  some  cases  a  bandage  of 
beaten  tree-bark  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  bark  loin-cloth. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.'* 

For  ten  days  she  is  forbidden  either  to  drink,  or  wash  in,  cold  water.  For 
her  purification  she  uses  another  kind  of  "  chit-n4t,"  though  this  too  has  to  be 
filled  from  the  bamboo  receptacle  described  above.  ^ 

[Bartels  adds,  that  this  **chit-n&t"  is  furnished,  like  the  preceding  one,  with 
projections  at  each  extremity  which  extend  more  than  halfway  round  the 
circumference  of  the  bamboo.  The  free  edges  are  carved  into  elegant  double 
curves.  The  bamboo  is  cut  through,  as  before,  in  close  proximity  to  the  nodes, 
though  in  this  case  the  receptacle  is  made  from  a  piece  of  three  intemodes 
instead  of  one.  The  upper  node  and  the  three  central  ones  are  excised  right 
up  to  the  circumference  of  the  bamboo,  the  vessel  thus  forming  a  simple  tube 
as  before.  The  fourth  node  is  retained  and  serves  as  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  contains  a  small  hole  which  is,  however,  probably  unintentional.  Its  length, 
with  the  projections,  amounts  to  177  cm.,  without  them  to  153  cm.,  and  its 
circumference  is  193  cm.  The  projections  in  this  case  are  plain,  but  from  end 
to  end  of  the  body  of  the  vessel  run  two  longitudinal  stripes,  one  of  which  is 
barred  with  horizontal  lines,  the  other  is  crossed  by  zigzags.  Both  bars  and 
zigzags  each  contain  four  parallel  and  longitudinal  rows  of  dots,  in  the 
outer  rows  the  dots  being  white,  whereas  in  the  two  inner  rows  they  are 
black.]* 

The  extremity  of  the  umbilical  cord  falls  from  the  newly-born  infant  after  a 
few  days,  and  is  then  simply  thrown  away. 

For  a  whole  lunar  month,  however,  the  child  is  washed  every  morning  with 
water  out  of  a  special  **chit-nAt"  (Fig.  14),  which  is  filled  from  the  bamboo 
receptacle  already  mentioned* 

[Bartels  adds:  "This  particular  *  chit -nit'  differs  from  the  rest  in  being 
furnished  at  the  lower  end  with  two  long  prongs.  Each  of  these  prongs 
measures  11.4  cm.  in  length  by  only  1.7  cm.  in  breadth,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  vessel  measures  but  23  cm.  in  length,  with  a  circumference  of  13.8.  This 
'  chit-nit '  is  cut  exactly  like  those  which  are  formed  from  a  single  intemode, 
except  that  it  has  no  projection  at  the  top,  and  in  place  of  the  projection  at  the 
bottom  has  the  two  aforesaid  prongs.  These  latter  are  plain,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  vertical  rows  of  black  and  pale  red  dots  about  as 
big  as  the  tips  of  the  fingers."] 

For  the  mother's  purification  a  second  **  chit-n&t "  is  filled  (with  water)  from  the 
bamboo  filler,  and  the  sufferer  washed  with  a  warm  infusion  of  **merian."^ 

[Bartels  adds:  **This  *  chit-nit*  is  the  longest  of  them  all.  Like  the 
former,  it  is  cleanly  cut  round  half  of  its  circumference  only  (at  top  and 
bottom),  and  hence  it  possesses  similar  projections  to  those  already  described. 
These  two  projections  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  same  two  halves  of  the 
circumference  respectively,  and  hence  their  long  axes  do  not  meet,  but  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  With  these  projections  the  receptacle  is  185.5  <^™*  ^° 
length,  without  them  157.5  cm.,  its  circumference  being  23.5  cm.  The  free 
edges  of  the  projections  are  carefully  carved  and  adorned  with  delicate  indenta- 
tions. In  other  respects,  except  that  of  ornamentation,  it  exactly  resembles  the 
receptacle  already  described.     As  regards  its  ornamentation,  the  projections  are 

1  Z.f,  E,  xxviii.  195.  the  Malays.— Ridley. 

2  Ibid,  p.  196.      "Mfirian"  is  Dis-  *  Z.f,E.  xxviii.  196. 

sochata  br<ute'**a^  and  is  also  used  by  *  Ibid,  p.  197.  *  Ibid,  p.  194. 
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decorated  with  cross -lines,  which  have  oblique  lines  running  between  them, 
whilst  a  longitudinal  stripe,  interrupted  only  by  the  cross-lines,  runs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  body  of  the  receptacle  on  either  side.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
outlines  are  distinguished  by  black  and  white  dots."] 

Should  the  mother  die  during  confinement,  and  the  child  be  either  still-born 
or  die  immediately  afterwards,  they  are  both  wrapped  in  one  shroud  and  laid  in 
one  grave  together,  the  child  being  placed  on  the  mother's  breast,  with  its  face 
downwards*  * 

For  the  five  or  six  days  following  her  confinement  the  patient  is  only  j)er- 
mitted  to  eat  Caladiums  or  yams,'  rice,  and  bananas.  Chillies  and  hot  highly- 
spiced  broth  are  very  strictly  forbidden. 

The  mother,  after  delivery,  is  usually  able  to  move  freely  about  the  house 
again  within  five  or  six  hours.   After  three  days  she  is  fit  to  go  out  again  as  usual.  ^ 

The  Sakai  (Blandas)  mothers  often  pluck  out  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  of 
young  hombills  which  the  men  have  procured,  and  give  their  infants  the  quill- 
ends  to  suck.  This  not  only  entertains  and  quiets  the  children,  but  in  some 
undefined  way  is  believed  to  bring  them  good  luck.* 

For  travelling  short  distances  the  children  are  carried  astride  the  mother's 
hip.^  The  Sakai  sling  up  their  small  children  on  the  hut-wall  (in  a  basket  or 
hammock  made  of  bast  •)  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
fear  of  tigers.' 

For  sleeping  the  mother  lays  her  infant  across  her  breast,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  position  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  child.  ^ 

Of  the  firuitfiilness  of  Sakai  women,  Vaughan- Stevens  remarks  that  it  appeared 
to  be  a  general  rule  that  out  of  about  six  children  one  would  be  still-bom,  and 
two  of  the  remainder  would  die  within  the  first  three  years. 

Those  women  who  have  only  one  or  two  children,  especially  if  one  of  the 
latter  is  bom  after  a  long  interval,  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  successful  with  them. 

The  largest  number  of  children  (in  one  family),  to  take  a  single  example,  was 
sixteen,  out  of  which  twelve  died  before  they  reached  maturity,  and  of  these 
seven  died  before  they  were  a  year  old.     Five  of  them  were  boys  and  eleven  girls. 

Child-bearing  generally  continues  up  to    the  age  of  about  forty-two  years, 

*  Z.  f.  £.   xxviii.    196.       [It  is  not  Sakai  ceremony  described  by  Vaughan- 

quite  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  Stevens     as     following     birth    is    the 

Sakai  or  to  some  other  tribe.]  fumigation  of  the  child  by  swinging  it 

'  V^aughan-Stevens  here  has  **  kadi,"  through  the  smoke  of  a  large  fire.     See 

a    mbtake    for    **  k'ladi,"    a    kind    of  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  107. 

yam.  ^  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  200. 

^  Z.  f.  E.  xxviii.  197.  0  For  a  description  of  a  Sakai  ham- 

Bartels  here  adds  that,  as  Vaughan-  mock  -  cradle,  see  Vaughan  -  Stevens 
Stevenshasalreadytold  us  that  the  Sakai  in  Z.  f.  E.  xxix.  190.  Vaughan- 
women  remain  out  of  sight  for  fourteen  Stevens  attaches,  however,  a  quite 
days  after  delivery,  he  may  be  speak-  exaggerated  importance  to  the  fact 
ing  here  of  some  former  custom.  It  that  the  pole  from  which  the  cradle 
may,  however,  I  think,  be  safely  said  was  slung  was  not  made  fast,  but 
that  there  rarely  is  a  fourteen  days'  oscillated  to  and  fro  on  the  top  of  the 
limit  amongst  any  of  these  savage  partition  walls.  This  arrangement  is 
tribes.  The  husband's  difficulties  are,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  his  wife's  absence,  so  much  in-  and,  so  far  from  being  at  all  extra- 
creased,  that  he  would  certainly  not  ordinary,  is  simply  due  to  the  exercise 
permit  so  unnecessarily  protracted  a  of  common  sense,  there  being  no  reason 
seclusion,  even  if  the  woman  herself  whatever  why  the  pole  should  be  made 
desired  it,  which  she  would  certainly  fast, 
not  do.  '^  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  201. 
Z.f.  E.     xxviii.     201.        Another  *  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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though  there  was  one  case  in  which  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  fifty.' 
Elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  the  average  namber  of  children  in  a  Sakai  fiunily 
is  four.* 

Namb-giving. 

In  writing  of  the  '*  tuang-tuang  "  (**  tuntong  ")  ceremony  as  performed  by  the 
Sakai,  Vaughan-Stevens  says  :  **  The  children  received  their  names  from  their 
parents  in  accordance  with  dreams,  in  which  there  appeared,  for  instance,  either  the 
floor  of  a  hut,  the  track  of  a  tiger  in  the  jungle,  a  tree,  insect,  river,  or  the  like." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  name  of  each  individual  is  represented 
by  the  pattern  of  the  headband  which  he  (or  she)  wears.  His  account,  however, 
is  neither  altogether  clear  nor  altogether  consistent.  He  says :  ••  The  patterns 
painted  on  the  headband  (worn  by  the  Sakai)  represent  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  worn  by  men  and  women  alike,  but  not  by  those  who  are 
unmarried,  and  who  are  not  yet  therefore  entered  into  the  tribe."  ' 


Namk-burning. 

The  magician  exercised  great  power  over  the  tribe  through  the  fturt  that  he 
could  deprive  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  tribe  of  his  (or  her)  "name.**  In 
such  a  case  the  magician  went  in  full  state  to  the  house  of  the  offender,  and  there 
solemnly  burned  the  headband  of  the  person  concerned,  who  by  this  means  was 
completely  excluded  from  the  clan.  Should,  however,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender  be  desired,  the  medicine-man,  after  first  painting  a  new  headband  with 
the  same  pattern  as  before,  went  (accompanied  by  all  his  colleagues  then  living 
in  the  settlement)  into  the  house  of  the  penitent,  who  afterwards  gave  a  feast 

Formerly  there  were  many  figures  for  the  patterns,  which  followed,  however, 
no  fixed  rule.  The  objects  represented  were  those  offered  by  the  jungle,  but  the 
exact  forms  were  very  much  left  to  fancy,  and  the  colour  of  the  patterns  was 
fugitive.  The  bands  thus  painted  were  only  worn  for  one  particular  festive  occa- 
sion, and  were  then  thrown  away.* 

In  speaking  of  some  fifteen  Sakai  women,  whom 
he  saw  at  Kampong  Langkor  on  S.  Kerbu,  De  la 
Croix  says  that  almost  all  of  them  carried  a  child 
astride  of  their  hips/ 


^  Z./  E,  xxviii.  202.  because  they  very  often  accompany  the 

2  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  102.  men  on  the  chase  in  order  to   bring 

3  Z.f,  £,  xxvi.  161,  162,  where  we  home  the  booty  or  to  seek  roots  on  the 
read:  **As  the  painted  headbands  way ;  and  whenever  they  stay  at  home 
might  only  be  worn  on  special  occa-  they  are  recognised  by  the  demons, 
sions,  the  black  lines  (or  *  demon  *-  who  have  previously  seen  them  in 
lines)  were  not  retained  on  the  head-  their  husbands'  company,  as  protected 
bands  of  the  lay  members  of  the  com-  by  the  patterns  of  the  latter  **  ( !). 
munity  (of  either  sex),  and  only  the  red  And  yet  again,  on  p.  162,  we  are 
pattern  with  black  dots  was  aJlinved,"  told  that  the  women  wore  headbands 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  cp.  p.  163,  though  only  on  occasion, 

where  we  are  told  that  *'the  women  *  Z.f.E,  xxvi.  163. 

wear  no  figures  on  their  headband Sy  *  De  la  Croix,  p.  336. 
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III. — Jakun. 

Blandas. — Of  the  birth-customs  of  the  Blandas  no 
account  is  yet  to  hand.  I  have,  however,  at  different 
times,  when  visiting  their  encampments,  taken  down 
some  of  the  charms  employed  against  Birth-demons, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : — 

Charm  against  the  Langsuir. 

Langfaui,  Langhua ! 

Your  beak  is  stumpy, 

Your  feathers  are  cloth  of  silk, 

Your  eye«  are  **  crab's-eye  "  beans, 

Your  heart  a  young  areca-nut, 

Your  blood  thread  in  water. 

Your  veins  the  thread  for  binding  on  cock's-spurs, 

Your  bones  twigs  of  the  giant  bamboo, 

Your  tail  a  &n  from  China.  ^ 

Descend,  O  Venom,*  ascend  Neutraliser, 

Neutralise  the  Venom  in  the  bones,  neutralise  it  in  the  veins, 

Neutralise  it  in  the  joints, 

Neutralise  it  within  the  house,  neutralise  it  within  the  jungle. 

Descend,  O  Venom,  ascend  Neutraliser, 

And  lock  up  this  Langsuir. 

Descend,  O  Venom,  ascend  Neutraliser. 

Whilst  repeating  this  charm  rub  the  sufferer 
(**sapu-kan  orang  sakit  itu")  with  the  leaves  or  the 
root  (*'  isi '')  of  the  **  kelmoyang."  ^ 

The  Langhui  is  a  birth-demon  corresponding  to 
the  Malay  Langsuir  (there  probably  being  a  close 
philological  connexion,  if  not  identity,  between  the 
two  names).  The  Malay  Langsuir  is  believed  to  be 
a  demon  which  has  sprung  from  the  ghost  of  a  woman 
who  has  died  in  child-birth.  The  description  appears 
to  fit  some  kind  of  night-hawk  or  owl. 

Another  charm  which  I  obtained  from  the  Blandas 
was  indended  to  subdue  not  only  the   Langsuir,  but 

*  The  idea  is  that  a  spirit  may  be  ^  May  be  either  Chamacladott ^ 
controlled  if  the  elements  of  its  (sup-  Homalomena^  or  Alpinia  conchigera^ 
posed)  origin  are  known.  Griff.     {Scitaminea:)  ;     probably     the 

•  I,e.  pain.  latter  =  Mai.  **lengkuas  ranting." 
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the  Bajang,  a  familiar  spirit  well  known  to  the  Malays 
and  Blandas  alike. 

Charm  against  the  Bajang. 

CM,  O  Bajang  Langsuir, 

Thou  sprangest  from  a  woman  that  died  in  childbirth ; 

O  Bajang  Langsuir, 

Thou  betel-quid  of  Baginda  AH. 

The  reference  to  Baginda  Ali  is  due  to  the  super- 
ficial Mohammedan  influences,  which  have  reached 
the  Blandas  through  the  medium  of  the  Malays. 

Yet  another  charm  given  me  by  the  Blandas  was 
intended  for  exorcising  the  Polong,  a  familiar  demon 
which  is  classed  with  the  Bajang  and  Pel^sit  of 
the  Malays. 

Charm  against  the  Polong. 

As  the  chisel  is  broken,  as  the  adze-helve  is  broken, 

Broken  in  chiselling  this  fallen  tree- trunk, 

Even  so  break  the  bones  of  your  jaws,  the  strings  of  your  tongue, 

And  [only]  when  I  retire,  may  ye  go  forward. 

Ye  who  came  from  the  sea,  return  to  the  sea, 

Ye  who  came  from  the  crags,  return  to  the  crags, 

Ye  who  came  from  the  soil,  return  to  the  soil. 

Thence  is  it  that  ye  sprang,  O  Familiar  Demons. 

The  Pontianak  is  a  birth -demon  of  a  different 
kind,  and  this  charm  too  I  picked  up  from  the 
Blandas. 

Charm  against  the  Pontianak. 

O  Pontianak,  still-bom  one. 

Die  and  be  crushed  'neath  the  banked-up  roadway  ! 

[Here  are]  bamboos,^  both  long  and  short, 

For  cooking  the  Pontianak,  Jin,  and  Langsuir. 

Remain,  Pontianak,  among  the  Tree-shoots  ! 

Remain,  O  Jin,  among  the  Epiphytes  ! 

And  lodge  not  here,  O  Langsuir  ! 

Lodge  not  here,  O  Jin  ! 

Lodge  not  here,  O  Pontianak  ! 

^  A  comparison  with  Malay  charms,  a  child  who  has  died  at  or  before  birth, 

from  which  this  is  evidently  borrowed,  The  two  bamboo- vessels,  the  long  and 

shows  that  **buloh*'(  =  bamboo)  is  prob-  the  short,  are   naturally  required,  the 

ably  the  correct  reading.     The  Lang-  long  one  for  cooking  the  liver  of  the 

suir  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  ghost  of  mother,    the   shorter   for  that   of  the 

a  mother  who  has  died  in  childbirth  ;  child,  the  "Jin"  being  probably  inter- 

the    Pontianak  or    Matianak,   that   of  polated.     Cp.  Malay  Magic,  p.  320. 
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Lodge  not  here,  O  Deep-forest  Demon  ! 

Lodge  not  here,  O  Jungle  Demon  ! 

O  Jungle  Demon,  return  to  thy  jungle, 

O  Deep-forest  Demon,  return  to  thy  Forest-depths.^ 

The  last  of  these  charms  collected  from  the 
Blandas  was  employed  for  exorcising  the  **  Caul- 
demon/'  when  the  caul  was  being  removed. 

Charm  against  the  Caul-demon.* 

Shoots  of  Salak-palm,  shoots  of  Ranggam-palm  ; 

Caul  like  a  bridle,  Caul  like  a  casting-net ; 

Caul  that  art  bound,  now  be  thou  loosened  ; 

Caul  that  art  tied  up,  be  thou  unloosened ; 

Caul  that  art  noosed,  be  thou  unloosened  ; 

Caul  that  art  anchored,  be  thou  unloosened  ; 

Caul- fiend  that  lodgest  here,  be  thou  unloosened  ; 

O  fiends  and  devils,  be  ye  unloosened  ; 

O  fiends  from  the  Forest-depths,  be  ye  unloosened ; 

O  fiends  from  the  Per'pat  Rock,  be  ye  unloosened  ; 

O  fiends  from  the  Banyan  Hill,  be  ye  unloosened  ; 

O  fiends  from  the  Kempas-tree,  be  ye  unloosened  ; 

O  Caul-spirit,  Demon  that  cam'st  from  the  ocean. 

From  Levin  and  Lightning,  from  drizzling  and  mizzling  Rain, 

Return  to  Malim  Putih,  to  Malim  Sidi,^ 

'Tis  not  by  me  that  this  caul  is  unloosened, 

But  by  Malim  Putih,  by  Malim  Sidi. 

Besisi. — Among  the  Besisi  (of  the  Kuala  Langat 
District)  the  traditional  hire  of  the  sage-femme  was 
two  dollars  in  money,  '*  or  a  white  jacket."  If  no 
person  of  professional  experience  was  obtainable,  her 
place  would  be  usually  taken  by  the  invalid's  mother 
or  even  her  husband.  The  mother's  mosquito-curtain 
was  decorated  all  round  with  the  leaf-hangings  used 
on  all  ceremonial  occasions,  and  when  the  child  was 
born  the  mother  underwent  a  ceremonial  bathing,  and 
would  then  be  brought  out  from  time  to  time  and 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  fire  and  kept  extravagantly 
warm — **  roasted,'*  as  it  is  called,  a  practice  which  is 
found  among  the  Malays.     An  infusion  was  also  made 


*  Cp.  i.  153.  ^  The  Caul-demon  was  believed  to  lick  up  the  sufferer's  blood. 

'  Both  known  to  the  Malays  in  connexion  with  To'  Batara  (or  *  *  Petala ") 
Guru,  the  Malay  name  of  Shiva  (see  Malay  Ma^c^  p.  85), 
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from  the  roots  of  a  creeper  called  **akar  mSrian,"^ 
and  was  administered  to  her  as  a  potion,  and  this 
course  was  continued  for  about  five  or  ten  days,  after 
which  the  woman  would  resume  her  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. 

Mantra. — Upon  the  birth-customs  of  the  Mantra 
Borie  remarks  that  their  children  are  delivered  and 
cared  for  in  the  usual  manner ;  a  few  days  after  birth 
the  head  of  the  child  is  shaved ;  it  is  not  the  object 
of  any  superstition  until  it  is  old  enough  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  its  father  and  mother.  If  the  child  is  ill 
they  rub  it  with  lime  and  turmeric.  As  to  the  mother, 
she  remains  in  the  house  several  days  after  her  con- 
finement. When  she  is  strong  enough  to  resume  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  household,  she  must  first 
purify  herself  by  bathing,  and  by  doing  so  she  acquires 
the  right  to  re-appear.^ 

In  addition  we  are  told  by  Logan  that  when  a 
Mantra  mother  was  in  labour,  a  cup  of  water  was 
charmed  and  administered  to  her.  The  juice  of 
certain  leaves  (**pamanto"  and  **pamadam")  was  given 
to  the  child,  while  a  charm  was  repeated.^  A  name 
was  given  to  the  child  at  the  moment  the  umbilical  cord 
was  cut,  and  this  was  retained  until  marriage,  when  a 
second  name  (*'gglar")  was  bestowed,  which  was 
ever  afterwards  used  in  lieu  of  the  first.  These 
customs,  however,  were  not  inflexible.  The  birth- 
name  was  sometimes  superseded  (as  being  unlucky) 
before  marriage,  when  misfortunes  happened  to  the 
child,  and  the  second  name  of  the  parents  frequently 
gave  place  to  the  name  of  the  eldest  child  with  the 

*  Dissochata  bracleata.  which    is    in    the    Mantra    dialect,    is 

2  Borie     (tr.     Bourien),     pp.     80,  probably  not  quite  accurate,  and  the 
81.  sense  is  therefore  uncertain,  though  a 

3  Logan's  version   pf   this    charm,  good  deal  can  be  made  out. 
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prefix  Pa'  (Father)  or  Ma'  (Mother).  The  latter 
was  considered  a  peculiarly  pleasing  mode  of  address, 
parental  feeling  being  no  doubt  found,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  stronger  than  personal  vanity.  A  similar 
custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Malays  of  Naning, 
Rembau,  and  the  states  of  the  interior,  and  had  been 
probably  imported  from  Sumatra,  from  whence  this 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  was  directly  colonised.  In 
this  connexion  Logan  observes  that  the  importance  of 
proper  names  in  carrying  us  back  to  remote  times 
in  a  people's  history,  is  well  known  to  the  antiquary 
in  Europe.  Amongst  those  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula  whose  native  language  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared before  the  modern  Malay,  the  inquirer  often 
finds  in  the  names  of  places  and  men  the  principal 
monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  probable  that  these 
names  are  really  words  of  a  language  once  spoken, 
although  the  significance  of  most  of  them  has  been 
lost.^  The  examples  of  names  which  he  collected 
(and  which  included  the  names  of  all  the  relatives  and 
acquaintances  of  his  informant)  Logan  regarded  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  neither  Hinduism 
nor  Islamism  has  impressed  these  tribes,  save  in  some 
cases  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner.  No  people 
ever  zealously  embraced  these  religions,  without  the 
names  of  the  gods  of  the  former  and  the  prophet  and 
apostles  of  the  latter  being  largely  appropriated  by  them. 
Lists  of  Malayan  names  exhibit  many  Mohammedan 
and  a  few  Hindu  ones,  but  the  greater  number  are 
pure  Malayan  or  ante-Malayan.^ 

Finally  we  have  evidence  of  the  Malayan  practice 
of "  roasting "  the  mother  in  the  statement  that  the 

»  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  323.*  8  Ilfid.  pp.  323,*  324.* 

VOL.  II  C 
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Mantra  placed  the  wife  near  the  fire  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits  who  were  believed  to  drink 
human  blood  whenever  they  could  find  it.^ 

Benua-Jakun. — Of  the  Benua  we  are  informed  that 
the  wife's  mother  generally  acted  as  midwife,  but 
when  absent  the  husband  himself  supplied  her  place. 
At  birth  a  string  to  which  pieces  of  turmeric,  "bunglei," 
etc.,  were  fastened,  was  bound  round  the  neck  of  the 
infant  as  a  charm.  During  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy the  magician  or  **  Poyang  "  visited  the  mother, 
performed  certain  ceremonies,  and  bound  a  charm 
round  her  waist  in  order  that  all  might  go  well  with 
her  and  the  child.  On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
the  first-born  child  a  feast  was  generally  given  by  the 
tribe.^ 

By  Vaughan-Stevens  we  are  told  that  the  magician  attending  at  a  birth 
crouches  beside  the  reclining  woman  and  massages  her,  repeating  an  incantatioB 
as  he  does  so.' 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  a  decoction  believed  to  alleviate 
birth-pains  was  made  from  three  roots  the  '* white'*  and  the  *' black  ramuymn," 
and  the  **  peranchu,"  which  are  boiled  and  administered  as  a  potion.  Vaughan- 
Stevens  adds  that  the  Benua  women  were,  as  a  rule,  three  days  in  labour  ;  and  that 
after  delivery  they  were  required  to  lie  down  for  ten  days,  during  which  time  they 
were  attended  by  other  married  women.  One  child  out  of  ten  in  the  present  genera- 
tion was  said  to  die  within  three  days  ;  and  nearly  half  the  remainder  (especially  the 
girls)  before  puberty.  The  supply  of  milk  from  the  mother  was  very  small  indeed, 
and  the  child  continued  to  suck  until  the  mother's  breasts  were  dry.^ 

The  knife  used  by  the  Benua  for  severing  the  umbilical  cord  was  made  from  the 
hard  exterior  of  a  segment  of  bamboo.  It  was  a  sliver  measuring  36. 5  cm.  in  length 
by  I  cm.  in  breadth.    At  one  end  the  sliver  was  indented  and  truncated  just  above 

^  J,  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271.    This  continuedat  intervals  until  the  accouche- 

practice  is  also  found  among  the  Besisi  ment  is  over.     In  protracted  cases,  the 

{g,v,  antCy  p.  15).  woman  is  laid  upon  her  stomach,  and  a 

*  J,  /.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271.    Cp.  fire  kindled  near  her  to  excite  the  pains. 

Newbold,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406-407:  *'No  In  order  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of 

assistance  is  rendered,  except  occasion-  the  afterbirth,  she  is  made  to  stand  over 

ally  by  the  husband,  if  present,  during  the  fire.     Seven  days  afterwards,  the 

the  act  of  parturition  ;  not  even  by  one  mother  performs  ablutions,  and  returns 

of  the  sex  ;  nor  is  any  preparation  made  to  her  conjugal  duties."      <*  Puar  "  is 

to  alleviate  the  pangs.   ...  An  extract  the  name  of  many  wild  gingers  {Scita- 

only,  procured  from  the  root  and  leaves  minca) :  see  p.  1 3,  i».  3,  ante.   For  "si- 

of  a  shrub  called,  by  the  Jakun,  luseh"  read '<salusoh,"cp.  p.  25,  f>|/^ 
's^useh,'  or  *puwar,'  is  given  towards  '  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  143. 

tb*  <*nd  of  the  peri'yJ  '*''  gestation,  and  *  V.  B,  G.  A,  xxiv.  468. 
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as  intemode  ;  at  the  other  end  it  was  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  and 
sharpened  at  the  edge.  Vaughan-Stevens  adds  that  the  operation  was  performed 
by  a  woman  of  the  tribe  without  any  special  ceremony.  * 


Name-giving. 

Names  are  sometimes  given  at  birth,  but  in  such 
cases  are  changed  at  the  age  of  puberty.* 

Treatment  of  Children. 

Benua  mothers  carry  their  children  in  a  sling  of 
bark-cloth,  which  is  passed  over  the  child's  back,  over 
one  of  the  mother's  shoulders,  and  under  the  other, 
the  ends  being  knotted.' 

When  the  child  is  too  small  to  hold  on  by  embracing 
the  mother's  neck  with  its  arms,  it  is  carried  behind 
her  back,  with  its  legs  clasping  her  body.  It  is  never 
carried  on  the  hip,  except  in  cases  where  the  practice 
may  have  been  learnt  from  the  Malays.* 

The  food  (of  the  Benua  children)  was  eked  out  with 
hog's  grease  from  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
their  existence.  This  might  be  owing  to  the  habit  of 
not  weaning  children  till  they  were  two,  three,  or  even 
sometimes  four  years  of  age.  It  was  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  see  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  and  a  fat 
nursling  of  two  years  at  the  breast  together.  Indulged 
as  the  children  were  during  their  infancy,  they  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  an  age  when  their  labour  was  of  the 
least  use,  than  they  were  made  to  assist  their  parents 

*  Z,f.E.  xxviii.  190.     In  the  same  * /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

context    a    wooden     knife,     assigned  ^  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  201. 

to  the  •*  Orang  Utan,"  and  used  for  the  *  Ibid,     But  this  begs  the  question, 

same  purpose,  is  described.    It  had  the  If  the  Benua -Jakun,  as  there   seems 

general  shape   of  a   common   kitchen  every  reason  to  believe,  are  mainly  of 

knife,  and  measured  26. 5  cm.  in  length,  Malayan  origin,  there  seems  no  reason 

its  blade  was  1.6  cm.  in  breadth,  and  why   the   custom   should    not    be   in- 

the  bock  of  the  blade  was  3  cm.  thick.  digenous  among  them. 
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in  different  employments.  The  effect  of  this  train- 
ing was  that  the  young  Benua  men  and  women  were 
highly  robust  and  active  compared  with  the  Malays, 
and  capable  of  enduring  with  cheerfulness  an  amount 
of  labour  from  which  the  latter  would  shrink.^ 

Jakun. — We  now  come  to  the  Jakun,  properly  so- 
called,  of  whose  birth-customs.  Captain  Begbie,  an 
old  writer  on  the  Peninsula,  observed  that  when  a 
woman  was  in  labour,  the  Jakun  took  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  which  they  fastened  at  both  ends  in  a  shed 
The  woman  was  laid  upon  this,  face  downwards  and 
pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  until  the  child  was  bom. 
Meanwhile  the  husband  kindled  a  fire  before  her, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  essential  service,  and 
performed  the  office  of  midwife ;  and  after  the  child 
was  born,  the  woman  was  put  close  to  the  fire.  To 
this  account  the  same  writer  added  that  the  Jakun 
named  their  children  simply  from  the  tree  under  which 
they  happened  to  be  brought  forth.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Favre  has  recorded  that  no 
assistance  was  ordinarily  given  to  lying-in  Jakun 
women ;  their  physicians  or  Pawangs  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  such  circumstances,  and  midwives 
were  not  known  amongst  them.  It  was  reported  that 
in  several  tribes,  the  children,  as  soon  as  born,  were 
carried  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  washed  and  brought 
back  to  the  house,  where  a  fire  was  kindled,  upon 
which  incense  or  benzoin  was  thrown,  when  the  child 
was  passed  over  it  several  times.  Favre  adds  that 
we  know  from  history  that  the  practice  of  passing 
children  over  fire  was  in  all  times  much  practised 
among  heathen  nations ;  and  that  it  is  still  practised 
in  China  and  other  places.     A  few  days  after  the  birth 

1  /.  /.  A,  vol.  1.  p.  267.  '  Begbie,  pp.  13,  14. 
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of  the  child,  the  father  gave  him  a  name,  which  was 
usually  taken  from  the  name  of  some  tree,  fruit,  or 
colour.^ 

Food-taboos. 

A  considerable  number  of  food-taboos  are  found 
among  the  Jakun ;  e.g.  among  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  Madek  River  in  Johor,  of  whom  D.  F.  A.  Hervey 
has  related  a  curious  superstition  that  prevailed  among 
them,  which,  so  long  as  the  children  were  unable  to 
walk,  prevented  their  parents  from  using  as  food 
certain  fish  and  animals,  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones 
had  acquired  the  use  of  their  legs,  this  restriction  was 
removed,  and  the  parents  were  once  more  able  to 
indulge  in  what  had  so  long  been  forbidden  ("pan- 
tang  ").  Should  this  superstition  fail  to  be  complied 
with,  and  should  any  parent  eat  of  any  of  the  forbidden 
creatures  during  this  period  of  restriction,  the  children 
were  supposed  to  be  liable  to  an  illness  called  "busong," 
which  arises,  according  to  the  Malays,  from  **  swollen 
stomach  "  ('*  prut  kSmbong  ").^  The  following  was  the 
list  of  fish  and  animals  which  were  forbidden  under  the 
above  circumstances  : — 

Fish.— The  **  n5m,''  the  **b6gahak,*'  the  **sgng- 
arat,"  the  **  tOman,"  and  the  "  sgbarau/' 

Animals. — Deer  of  all  kinds,  both  the  sambhur 
(''rusa")  and  roe-deer  (**  kijang  ") ;  chevrotins,  e.g. 
the  mouse -deer  (**p'landok"),  and  the  **  napoh ''  ; 
the  wild  pig  (the  **  jokot  "  and  the  **  babi  ") ;  fowls  and 
eggs  ;  the  lace  lizard  ("biawak"),  the  large  water-lizard 
(*•  ggriang  *') ;  the  land-tortoise  (**  kura-kura"),  and  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  called  "baning,"  which  is  larger 

'  /.  I.  A.  voL  ii.  p.  264.  dropsical  inflammation  of  the  stomach 

'  Hervey  describes  this  as  a  species       (ascites),  the  symptoms  being  accurately 
of  diarrhcHL      It  is,  however,  rather  a       described  by  the  Malay  phrase. 
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and  has  a  flatter  shell ;  the  "  biuku,"  resembling  the 
"  p6nyu  tuntong ''  (sic,  ?  the  freshwater  turtle),  a  small 
tortoise  called  "  jahuk/'  etc.^ 

The  rest  of  this  account  of  Jakun  birth-customs  is 
taken  mainly  from  the  German  publications  embody- 
ing the  work  of  Vaughan-Stevens. 

BlRTH-CUSTOMS.« 

Enceinte  Jakun  women,  unlike  the  Sakai,  withdraw  when  strangers  (even  if 
members  of  their  own  race)  are  present,  and  hence,  though  not  perhaps  in- 
tentionally, they  attract  much  more  attention  than  the  Sakai  women,  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  their  condition.^ 

A  Jakun  husband,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  never  goes  out  of  the  sight  of  his  wife, 
when  she  is  in  this  condition.  This  circumstance  often  causes  difficulties  when 
men  are  wanted  either  as  bearers  or  guides.  Through  the  presence  of  the  man  the 
well-being  of  the  child  in  the  mother's  body  is  believed  to  be  somehow  furthered. 

A  Jakun  woman  during  pregnancy  occasionally  carries  with  her  a  shell-shaped 
piece  of  wood  to  protect  her  unborn  child.  ^ 

Another  Jakun  custom  was  that  a  bundle  of  ijok  ("  ejoo")  fibres  were  hung 
up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  to  warn  passers-by  that  there  was  a  woman  in 
travail  in  close  proximity.  These  ijok  fibres  consist  of  the  black  fibrous  covering 
of  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  sugar-palm  {Arenga),  Bundles  of  these  fibres, 
as  big  as  a  child's  head,  were  always  kept  by  the  women  in  readiness  for  such  a 
purpose.     Any  man  who  saw  this  sign  would  at  once  turn  back  again.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  the  umbilical  cord  consisted  in  measuring  it  off  from  the 
child's  navel  to  its  knee,  and  there  tying  it  fast  with  a  string  (preparatory  to 
severing  it).^ 

^  y.  R,  A,  S.y    S.  B.,     No.     8,     p.  Bartels  does  not  seem  to  have  quite 

1 20.  caught  the  point  of  Vaughan -Stevens's 

2  Z,/.£.  xxviii.  185-198.  remarks  here.      The  meaning  of  the 

3  Vaughan  •  Stevens  adds  that  the  passage  (as  personal  investigations  have 
Jakun  women  during  pregnancy  are  in  shown)  is  that  the  exact  point  at  which 
no  way  restricted  as  to  diet.  This  the  cord  ought  to  be  severed  is  deter- 
statement,  however,  is  certainly  in-  mined  by  measuring  off  it  a  length 
correct,  the  fact  that  their  diet  is  re-  equal  to  the  child's  thigh-bone  (hip  to 
stricted  having  been  observed  by  D.  F.  knee) — this  standard  of  measurement 
A.  Hervey  and  others.  giving  the  point  required.     I  may  add 

Vaughan  -  Stevens  seems  to  have  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the  con- 
considered  this  **  shell -shaped"  piece  of  text  of  what  tribe  Vaughan-Stevens  is 
wood  as  something  imusual,  but  there  here  speaking.  The  remark  has  been 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  what  he  introduced  with  other  matter  concerning 
saw  was  the  ordinary  "waist  ornament"  the  O.  Laut,  but  evidently  in  error, 
(shaped  like  a  fan-shell  or  a  heart  as  as  it  contradicts  the  statement  about  the 
the  case  may  be,  made  either  of  wood,  O.  Laut  on  page  191  (line  18).  It 
coconut-shell,  or  silver,  according  to  must,  however,  as  it  is  identical  with 
the  parents'  means)  that  is  worn  by  the  Malay  custom,  either  refer  to  some 
female  children  up  to  the  age  of  five  Malayizing  or  Malayan  tribe,  probably 
or  six,  and  which  may  easily  have  to  the  Jakun.  I  think,  indeed,  there 
been  carried  by  the  mother  as  a  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  refers  to 
charm  in  anticipation.  these  latter,  as  it  thus  gives  effect  to 
^  Z,f,E.  xxviii.  188.  the  otherwise  pointless  remark  on 
^  Ihid,  p.  i8q  page  191  of  the  same  passage. 
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If  the  child  be  a  boy,  the  umbilical  cord  is  then  tied  to  one  of  his  father's 
« throwing  stones,"  preferably  to  one  with  which  his  father  has  already  killed 
an  enemy.  It  is  then  dipped  in  sea-water  and  washed,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in 
the  smoke.  When  dry  it  is  carefully  guarded,  together  with  the  stone,  until  the 
boy  is  grown  up.  At  hb  marriage  the  stone  is  made  over  to  him  to  be  carefully 
kept,  since  such  a  stone  never  misses  its  mark. ' 

Sex  Omens.^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  sex  of  an  expected  child  the  Jakun  women 
wait  until  they  dream  of  a  certain  number,  a  circumstance  which  invariably 
occurs,  since  they  retire  to  rest  filled  with  expectation  of  it. 

For  the  (successive)  number  of  nights  thus  dreamed  of  (commencing  with  the 
next  night  that  follows  that  of  the  dream  onwards),  the  woman  sits  up  the  whole 
mght  (in  company  with  as  many  female  friends  of  riper  years  as  she  likes)  until 
(between  sunset  and  sunrise)  she  hears  the  cry  or  note  of  some  particular  bird  or 
beast.  The  first  cry  plainly  heard  by  the  entire  company  decides  whether  the 
expected  infant  is  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  If  the  cry  is  heard  on  the  right  side  of 
the  company,  it  will  be  a  boy,  if  on  the  left,  a  girl.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cry 
clearly  comes  from  the  front  and  not  from  the  sides,  great  tribulation  prevails, 
since  the  child  will  not  live  to  grow  up.  Since,  however,  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reported  as  occurring.  But  worst  of  all  is 
the  cry  heard  from  behind,  which  indicates  that  the  child  will  either  be  still-bom 
or  will  die  shortly  after  birth.  In  such  a  case  an  exclamation  of  pain  from  all 
present  warns  the  husband  to  rise  and  drive  away  the  unwelcome  originator  of 
the  cry.  When  this  has  been  done  and  the  cry  is  heard  again  either  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  the  danger  is  averted. ^ 

Since,  however,  according  to  the  older  rules,  the  houses  of  the  women  always 
had  the  sea  behind  them,  the  younger  people  would  declare  positively  that  it  was 
the  sea  that  had  made  the  noise  in  question,  and  that  the  women  had  made 
a  mistake.  Or  else  the  husband  entered  his  boat  and  rowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  cry,  and  since  it  could  only  have  been  that  of  a  bird,  he  hunted  it  back  for 
some  distance  towards  the  side,  so  that  it  might  be  heard  from  the  side  again, 
and  the  expectant  mother  might  be  calmed.  The  husband  had  the  power  of 
averting  the  evil,  so  long  as  he  only  drove  it  sidewards  away  from  the  front, 
should  it  happen  that  his  wife  would  not  accept  the  well-meant  fictions  of  her 
female  friends,  to  the  effect  that  the  cry  came  from  the  required  direction.* 

If,  as  may  be  taken  for  certain,  the  Jakun  once  really  believed  in  these 
omens,  they  have  certainly  outgrown  them  in  most  cases  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  still  trouble  some  of  the  women,  but  from  the 
fact  that  these  well-meant  Hctions  on  the  part  of  the  woman's  friends  are  admitted 
to  be  such,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  retention  of  the  ceremony  at  present  has  little 
more  than  the  strength  of  ancient  custom.  Moreover,  its  retention  may  perhaps 
be  further  favoured  by  the  fact  that  on  the  following  day  there  is  given  a  small 
feast  to  which  all  the  neighbours  are  invited.  This  feast  is  called  the  **  Little 
Forage,"  whilst  the  richer  and  more  complete  banquet  which  follows  the  birth  of 
the  child  is  called  the  **  Big  Forage."  The  marriage  feast  again  is  called,  inter 
aliay  the  ** Double  Forage,"  and  the  funeral  repast  the  "  Last  Forage."* 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  record  the  Jakun  belief  that 
phosphorescent  jelly-fishes  in  the  sea  were  the  wandering  souls  of  men  awaiting 
the  impending  birth  of  a  child  in  order  to  try  and  enter  its  body.* 

The  practice  of  abortion  was  well  understood  by  the  Jakun  women.  It  was 
procured  in  order  to  avoid  the  labour  which  the  bringing-up  of  the  child  would 
entaiL      It  was,  however,  very  seldom  practised,  for  if  it  was  discovered  by  the 

»  Z./.  E,  xxviii.  195.  «  Ibid.  p.  185-187.  '  Ibid.  p.  185. 

<  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  6  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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husband,  he  had  the  right  of  giving  his  wife  a  sound  drubbing  with  a  club,  and  if 
in  such  a  case  he  accidentally  killed  her,  he  was  not  brought  to  justice  for  doing 
so.  In  the  case  of  a  premature  delivery,  a  sort  of  council  of  tagt-femwus  or 
elderly  women  might  be  called  to  try  whether  the  woman  had  procured  abortion. 
If  she  were  found  guilty,  she  was  delivered  over  to  her  husband  for  punishment. 
He  was  not,  however,  compelled  to  punish  her,  and  if  he  forbore,  she  escaped 
without  a  penalty.' 

When  an  unmarried  Jakun  girl  had  recourse  to  procuring  abortion,  she 
entirely  lost  all  position  and  status  in  the  clan.  She  was  despised  by  the  other 
women,  and  scorned  as  a  bride  by  the  men  ;  and  finally  she  exposed  herself  to 
the  disgrace  of  being  chastised  by  her  parents.^ 

No  cranial  deformation  is  practised  by  the  Jakun.  *'  The  heads  of  the 
children  are  left  in  their  natural  shape  and  are  not  compressed  in  any  way."  ' 

The  average  number  of  children  bom  to  a  Jakun  is  three. ^ 

Treatment  of  Children.* 

The  Jakun  never  leave  their  little  children  alone,  as  the  other  tribes  do. 
Wherever  the  parents  go,  the  mother  carries  the  child,  the  £sither  helping  her 
when  there  are  several  children,  and  she  has  no  female  relation  or  friend  at  hand 
to  a»ist. 

The  Jakun  women  carry  their  children  slung  at  their  backs  in  a  sling  made 
either  of  cotton  stuff  or  bark-cloth.  The  sling  is  passed  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  child's  body  and  back  and  over  the  mother's  breast,  an  additional  strip  being 
frequently  passed  round  the  mother's  forehead. 

The  child's  legs  are  turned  upwards  towards  the  front,  in  line  with  the 
mother's  hips. 

If  the  child  wants  to  suck,  it  is  pulled  round  to  the  breast,  and  not  fed  (as 
among  the  Sakai)  by  throwing  the  breast  over  the  shoulder — except  perhaps  in  a 
very  few  cases  when  the  breasts  of  a  Jakun  mother  who  has  given  birth  to  a 
very  numerous  progeny  have  become  abnormally  developed.  A  Jakun  child 
may  also  be  seen  sucking  with  its  head  pushed  forward  under  the  mother's  arm. 

The  Jakun  women  declare  that  in  former  times  they  never  carried  their 
children  on  their  hips  as  the  Sakai  and  Malay  women  do.  Now,  however,  they 
have  adopted  the  practice,  which  they  have  borrowed,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
from  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity.' 

The  Jakun  seen  by  Vaughan-Stevens  declared  that  they  (like  the  O.  Lant) 
had  never  seen  twins.  If  twins  were  to  be  bom,  they  would  be  regarded  as  an 
advantage,  since  later  on  there  would  be  two  children  to  help  with  the  work. 
The  fiither,  however,  would  feel  an  uncertainty,  as  to  whether  some  other  man 
had  not  helped  him.^ 

Vaughan-Stevens  describes  another  almost  obsolete  custom  of  the  Jakun 
women,  which  is  still,  however  (he  says),  occasionally  practised.  This  is  that 
whenever  a  Jakun  woman  loses  her  first-born,  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  a  boy, 
she  pulls  off  the  wrapper  of  cloth  which  she  wears  by  way  of  undergarment  and 
puts  on  a  loin-cloth  of  tree-bark  in  its  place.  Over  this  bark  girdle  cotton-doth 
might  be  worn,  but  the  bark-cloth  must  be  worn  immediately  next  the  skin,  and 
that  until  a  full  month  had  elapsed  since  the  child's  death,  after  which  it  might 
be  discontinued.^ 

'  Z./.  E,  xxviii.  1 86.  mentioned,  however. 

*  Ibid,  *  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  102. 

'  IHcL  xxix.    180.     From  the  con-  *  Z.f,E,  xxviii.  199-201. 

text  this  passage  appears  to  apply  to  '  Ibid.  p.  200. 

the  Jakun.      The   name  of  the  race  ^  Ibid, 

referred   to   «n    thi*  ^"npA'^-ior    is  not  **  Ibid,  p.  199. 
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Orang  Laut  or  Sea-Jakun. 

0.  Laut,  Sletar. — The  solitary  statement  that  we 
possess  as  to  the  birth  customs  of  the  Orang  Laut, 
S'letar  is  to  the  effect  that  their  children  were  only 
welcomed  to  the  world  by  the  mother's  joy.^ 

0.  Laut,  Sablmba. — Logan  informs  us  that  among 
the  Sabimba  the  husband  alone  assisted  at  births. 
To  aid  parturition  a  decoction  of  "  salusoh "  leaves 
was  administered,  and  blowing  out  of  the  mouth 
(**  s^mboran  '')  was  also  practised  as  among  the  Malays. 
A  fire  was  kindled  near  the  mother  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the 
"  m^ngkuas "  was  also  given  to  the  mother.  The 
umbilical  cord  was  cut  with  a  knife  or  sliver  of  rattan 
("  s2mbilu  rotan  "),  and  powdered  turmeric  applied.  On 
the  third  day  the  mother  was  bathed  in  water  mixed 
with  a  decoction  of  "kamaso"  leaves,  followed  by  an 
application  of  the  juice  of  limes.  She  then  resumed 
her  wanderings  in  the  jungle  in  search  of  food,  her 
child  being  bound  closely  under  her  arm  with  its  mouth 
to  the  breast.  It  did  not  receive  a  name  till  it  was  a 
few  months  old.  The  children  of  the  Sabimba  were 
never  beaten.*- 

0.  Laut,  Muka  Kunlng. — Of  the  Muka  Kunings  we 
are  told  that  a  midwife  (**bidan*')  assisted  at  births,  and 
received  four  thousand  rattans  on  the  first  occasion  of 
the  kind  in  the  family,  three  thousand  on  the  second, 
two  thousand  on  the  third,  and  a  thousand  for  any 
subsequent  birth.  The  only  medicine  employed  was 
a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  **  kayu  pangar,"  which  was 
administered  to  the  mother,  and  a  decoction  of  the 
root  which  was  given  to  the  child.' 

»  /.  /.  A.  vol  i.  p.  344*  «  Ihid,  p.  298.  ^  find,  p.  338* 
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0.  Laut,  Beduanda  Kallangr* — At  child-birth  among 
the  Beduanda  Kallang  the  mother  drank  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  mangrove  trees  (**  bakau  ")  that  had 
fallen  from  the  trees  and  floated  on  the  water,  and 
the  child  was  given  a  little  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  fruit  of  the  **  k'luna."  ^ 

Orangr  Laut  (no  locality  specified). — The  rest  of  this 
account  of  the  birth-customs  of  the  Orang  Laut  in 
general  is  taken  from  Vaughan-Stevens,  who  gives  no 
means  of  identifying  the  tribe. 

Each  family  group  of  the  Orang  Laut  contains  one  or  more  old  women  who 
follow  the  profession  of  sage-femme.  Their  status  varies,  and  they  are  paid  by 
means  of  a  present.^ 

When  delivery  took  place  on  board  a  boat,  the  space  available  was  naturally 
very  restricted.  Hence  the  patient  was  either  supported  in  an  upright  position 
or  laid  face  downwards  upon  one  of  the  boat's  transoms  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily broadened  by  the  addition  of  cross-pieces.  Behind  the  patient  squatted 
a  woman,  who  held  her  fast  at  the  back,  whilst  a  second,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
receive  the  child,  and  also  to  wash  it  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  sat  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.' 

The  Orang  Laut  cut  off  the  umbilical  cord  shorter  than  the  Jakun.  Their 
standard  of  measurement  is  three  **  breadths  "  of  the  bamboo  knife  used  for  the 
operation,  the  blade  of  the  latter  being  required  to  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
sage-femme' 5  middle  finger.** 

Among  the  Orang  Laut  the  mother  half  an  hour  after  her  confinement  washes 
herself  in  the  sea,  and  after  a  few  days  returns  to  her  duties.  In  a  case  which 
they  regard  as  being  so  natural,  the  Orang  Laut  apply  no  special  treatment ; 
for  about  a  month,  however,  the  mother  has  the  region  of  the  abdomen  bound 
round  with  a  cloth  skirt  (** sarong")  in  place  of  the  loin-cloth  which  up  to  that 
time  she  had  been  wearing.  *» 

A  considerable  amount  of  noise  is  made  by  the  O.  Laut  as  soon  as  a  child  is 
bom  to  them.  All  present  unite  in  shouting  and  in  beating  anything  which  will 
make  a  noise,  the  greater  din  that  it  makes  the  better.  The  hubbub  lasts  for  about 
ten  minutes  at  the  shortest  to  half  an  hour  at  the  longest,  and  is  especially  intended 
to  scare  away  any  evil  spirits  which  might  otherwise  attack  either  mother  or  child. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  cord  is  cut,  the  demons  are  thought  to  have  lost  their 
opportunity.  In  the  intervals  of  the  din  the  old  woman  who  has  assisted  at  the 
delivery  blows  upon  the  child,  but  this,  however,  is  no  charm,  or  at  least  is  not  so 
regarded  by  the  O.  Laut.* 

According  to  the  Orang  Laut,  the  flying  lizards  of  the  Peninsula  look  out  for 
births,  and  cause  young  newly-arrived  souls  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  new-born 
children,  by  which  means  they  at  once  obtain  possession  of  their  future 
embodiments.  They  regard  these  flying  lizards  as  subordinate  to  the  great  blind 
Flying  Lizard  of  their  legends,  which  keeps  watch  over  the  [Life-]  stone,  for 

>  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  300.  *  Ibid,   p.  198. 

*  Z,  f,  E,  xxviii.  164,  165.  ^  Ibid,  p.  192.     Sic,  The  practice  of 

'  Ibid.  p.  189.  blowing  upon  the  child  is,  of  course, 

^  ijkid.  P*  191*  St  wide-spread  magic  ceremony. 
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which  express  puqx)se  the  Creator  made  it.  They  have  the  power  of  flying  from 
earth  to  the  unknown  Void  in  order  to  make  arrangements  with  this  Lizard-chief 
of  theirs.  No  Orang  Laut  will  kill  these  small  reptiles,  since  its  companions  (he 
believes)  would  be  sure  to  avenge  its  death,  by  refraining  from  pointing  out  the 
next  bom  child  of  the  offender  to  the  soul  which  had  been  appointed  for  it.* 

Moreover,  these  small  fljring  lizards  have  the  power  of  turning  themselves 
into  crocodiles  at  will.  The  crocodile  and  the  shark  are  regarded  as  brothers, 
and  whenever  a  fljring  lizard  learns  from  its  Chief  that  any  person's  stone  (re- 
presenting his  soul)  is  soiled  and  buried,  the  former  is  commissioned  to  convey 
the  order  for  the  death-penalty  to  the  person  concerned,  and  to  execute  it.  This 
mission  it  accomplishes  either  in  its  own  shape  or  in  that  of  a  snake  (whose  form 
it  can  assume  at  vrill  when  on  land),  in  that  of  a  crocodile  (when  it  is  in  the  water), 
or  through  any  other  agent  whatsoever.  Hence  whenever  an  Orang  Laut  dies 
from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  or  is  seized  by  a  crocodile  or  shark  (the  most  probable 
forms  of  death  according  to  their  manner  of  living),  or  sucked  down  and  drowned 
through  some  invisible  agency,  the  Orang  Laut  all  agree  that  it  was  the  doing  of 
the  small  flying  lizard  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  big  blind  lizard  (that 
watches  the  life-stone).^ 

The  Orang  Laut  women  when  suckling  their  children  do  not  throw  the  breast 
over  the  shoulder,  though  they  often  pass  it  sideways  under  the  mother's  arm. 
Like  the  Jakun  mothers,  they  do  not  wean  their  children  until  their  breasts 
are  dry.  There  is  seldom  too  little  milk  at  first.  In  such  an  event  the  child 
would  be  fed  by  one  of  the  mother's  friends  or  relations,  though  this  would  not 
be  held  to  constitute  a  closer  relationship  between  the  foster-child  and  the 
children  of  its  foster-mother.  The  women  do  not  retire  out  of  sight  when  the 
child  is  being  suckled.' 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  signified  by  means  of  a  split  stick,  in  the  cleft  of  which 
a  leaf  is  jammed.  If  the  child  is  a  girl,  the  stick  retains  its  bark,  if  a  boy  the 
stick  is  peeled.^ 

No  steps  were  taken  to  procure  abortion.  Such  an  abomination  would  have 
been  considered  impossible.^ 

The  Orang  Laut  deny  that  child-murder  has  ever  been  practised  among  or  even 
been  charged  to  them.  They  are  amply  supplied  with  food,  and  the  children  are 
early  taught  to  forage  for  themselves,  so  that  they  were  not  subjected  to  any 
such  temptation.     As  among  the  Jakuns,  twins  are  almost  unknown.* 

»  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  187.  *  Ibid,  p.  198. 

«  Ibid,  p.  188.  5  7j,v/.  p.  186. 

'  Ibid.  p.  201.  ^  Ibid.  p.  200. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Maturity  Customs  and  Beliefs. 

If  we  differentiate  as  we  ought  the  practice  of 
tattooing  (i.e.  of  decorating  the  person  with  punctured 
designs  filled  with  pigment)  from  the  various  forms  of 
scarification  and  raised  cicatrices  or  keloids,  we  shall 
feel  a  considerable  measure  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  any  form  of  tattooing,  properly  so  called, 
exists  among  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is 
true  that  several  writers  of  some  authority  employ 
(loosely,  as  I  think)  the  word  "tattooing"  in  speaking 
of  the  face-decoration  of  some  of  the  Semang  and 
Sakai  tribes  of  Perak ;  and  it  is  true  that  one  of  these 
writers  (Miklucho-Maclay)  even  describes  the  opera- 
tion as  being  performed  with  a  needle,^  but  in  none  of 
these  instances,  not  even  in  the  latter,  is  the  modus 
operandi  described,  and  in  default  of  evidence  of  this 
kind,  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  adequate  state- 
ment of  tattooing  as  known  to  these  tribes.*  Of  the 
practice  of  skin-scarification,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  of  face-painting,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
and,  unless  the  contrary  fact  can  be  proved,  it  is  safest 
to  suppose  that  most  of  the  writers  mentioned  above 

»  /.  R,  A,  S.^  S,  B,,  No.  2,  p.  214.        effect   that   "among  the  Perak   Sakai 
^  Since    penning    the    above,     Mr.       tattooing  is    met    with,"    though    all 
L<^nard  Wrav  hp*'  v-itf^r  me  *'>  the      details  as  to  its  form  are  still  wanting. 
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have  carelessly  used  the  word  "  tattooing "  as  the 
equivalent  of  skin-scarification,  a  confusion  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  parallel  from  the  writings  of  travellers 
in  other  savage  countries.  If  this  explanation,  which 
to  me  appears  to  be  the  one  that  will  best  fit  all  the 
facts,  be  accepted,  the  next  question  to  be  considered 
is  whether  such  "  tattooing  "  as  exists  should  properly 
be  classified  as  a  custom  of  Negrito  or  Sakai  origin. 
That  it  is  not  a  custom  of  Jakun  origin  may  be 
taken  as  certain,  since  none  of  the  purer  Jakun 
tribes,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  ever  practise  it. 
It  therefore  almost  certainly  originated  either  among 
the  Semang  or  among  the  Sakai,  and  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  indigenous 
among  the  Semang.  Of  all  the  Negritos  that  I  saw 
in  Kedah  and  Kelantan,  only  one  (a  woman  who 
displayed  some  traces  of  Sakai  admixture)  showed  any 
evidence  of  it.  And  if  we  go  further  afield,  to  the 
nearest  spot  whence  collateral  testimony  as  to  the 
customs  of  the  Negritos  may  be  obtained,  i,e.  to 
the  Andaman  Islands,  we  find  that  none  of  the  tribes 
there  practised  this  method  of  decorating  the  skin  of 
the  face,  and  that  the  **  Jarawa"  tribe  apparently  did 
not  tattoo  any  part  of  the  body/  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultural  focus  of  this  practice  appears  to  be  in 
the  valley  of  the  Plus  in  Ulu  Perak,  a  district  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sakai. 

To  return  to  the  former  question,  that  of  real 
tattooing,  I  may  quote  in  support  of  a  similar  con- 
clusion the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  L.  Wray,  who 
has  recently  written  me  that  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  its  origin,  he  believes  it  (as  I  do)  to  be  a  Sakai, 

»  Cp.    Man's  Andamamu^  p.    113,       note  to  p.    Ill,   "the  Jarawa  do  not 
"  the  £ace  is  never  Uttooed  "  ;  and  also      tattoo." 
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and  not  a  Semang  custom — firstly,  because  he  has 
never  seen  it  on  a  Semang,  and  secondly,  because 
tattooing  would  not  show  on  the  nearly  black  skin 
of  the  Negrito.^ 

Of  the  prevalence  of  some  form  of  tattooing  or 
scarification  in  Pahang  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  corroborative  evidence,  but  one  or  other  of  these 
practices  was  certainly  found  among  the  Sakai  tribes 
of  Ulu  Langat  in  Selangor,  who  were  not  long  since 
described  as  a  **  tattooed  "  race.^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  conclude 
that  both  these  customs,  whether  tattooing  or  scarify- 
ing are  of  Sakai  origin,  and  that  even  where  we  find 
them  established  among  the  Semang,  they  are  really 
exotic. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  very  reasonably  suggested  that 
most  forms  of  body-paint  employed  by  these  tribes 
may  have  originated  in  the  application  of  (i)  magical 
designs  to  the  body;  and  that  out  of  the  most  commonly 
used  forms  developed,  on  the  one  hand,  (2)  the  so- 
called  **  tribal  marks  "  (where  indeed  these  can  be  pro- 
perly established),  and  (3),  on  the  other,  merely  deco- 
rative designs.*  The  bulk  of  our  information  on  the 
subject  comes  from  Vaughan  -  Stevens,  but  it  is 
admittedly  an  eclectic  account,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  the  height  of  rashness  to  attempt  to  build  upon  this 
flimsy  foundation  until  the  necessary  material  comes 
to  hand  for  checking  it.  Quite  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  his  methods,  Vaughan-Stevens  himself  declares 

>  This  second  reason  is  not  by  itself,  above,    but    class    (3)    is     not    wide 

of  course,  conclusive.  enough,  some  of  the  designs  employed 

*  J.  A.  G.  Campbell,  p.  241.  being    undoubtedly   love -charms    in- 

s  Vaughan-Stevens  classifies   these  tended   to   make   the    person   of    the 

designs  as  follows  : — (a)  Tribal  marks,  wearer  attractive;  it  is  also  probable  that 

(^)   charms  against    spirits,    {c)   mere  magical  designs  (V.-St's  class  (^) )  pre- 

decoration.     This  classification  is  very  ceded  tribal  marks  (his  class  {a) ),  which 

much  on  the  same  lines  as  that  given  were  probably  developed  out  of  them. 
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(p.  150)  that  it  is  now  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet 
with  the  old  and  correct  designs.  Here  and  there  in 
remote  tribes  the  women  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
painting  their  faces,  but  the  patterns  are  very  often 
employed  solely  for  ornament,  and  are  either  a  mere 
improvisation  of  the  individual,  or  incorrect  or 
abridged  imitations  of  the  old  original  design,  while 
frequently  the  private  totem  {sic)  of  the  family  has 
replaced  the  original  pattern  of  the  tribe.^ 

This  custom  (of  body-paint)  is  of  much  wider 
distribution  than  that  of  scarification.  This  may  per- 
haps be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  the  latter 
are  indelible,  whereas  the  painted  designs  can  be  re- 
moved at  a  moment's  notice  should  there  be  any 
apprehension  (always  a  lively  one  in  the  hearts  of 
these  timid  aboriginal  races)  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
strangers  who  do  not  practise  it.^ 

Accordingly  we  find  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
wild  people  of  the  Peninsula  who  do  not,  on  special 
occasions  at  least,  indulge  in  the  practice,  many  of 
them  being  tribes  which  no  doubt  formerly  practised 
scarification  or  tattooing. 

It  is  to  be  seen  among  Semang,  Sakai,  and  Jakun, 
but  more  especially  among  the  Sakai.  The  colours 
used  are  black,  white,  red,  and  occasionally  yellow, 
which  last  two  appear  to  be  of  equivalent  value  from 
a  magical  point  of  view. 

By  the  same  method  of  weighing  the  evidence,  I 
should  be  led  to  classify  the  custom  of  perforating 
the  nose-cartilage  (with  the  wearing  of  the  nose-bar 
or  nose-quill)  as  a  Sakai  practice,  for  in  this  case  too 
the  Andamanese  evidence  is  of  a  negative  character,* 

'  Cp.  Z./,E,  xxvi.  p.  150.  '  "In  this  [non-pcrforation  of  the 

s  Ibid,  nose-cartilage]  the  Andamanese  differ 
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whereas  this  identical  custom  is  certainly  found  almost 
everywhere  among  the  purer  Sakai  tribes,  even  in  the 
east  coast  states  {e,g.  Pahang,  where  a  nose-ring  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  quill),  and  as  far  south 
as  Ulu  Langat  in  Selangor,  where  the  Orang  Bukit 
were  described  by  Campbell,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  as  a  race  that  **  put  skewers  through  their 
noses,"  ^  and  probably  yet  further  south  as  far  as  N^^ 
Sembilan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practices  of  filing 
and  blackening  the  teeth  are  widely -spread  customs 
which  are  found  (generally  speaking)  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Malayan  region,  and  the  custom  of  ear- 
boring  is  practically  universal. 

Shaving  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  a  top- 
knot, which  is  often  temporarily  removed  at  puberty, 
may  be  seen  among  the  Semang,  but  so  rarely  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  borrowed  from  the  Malays, 
amongst  whom  it  is  common  enough.  With  regard 
to  the  Sakai  and  the  Jakun  there  is  very  little 
evidence,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  phot(^raphs, 
the  latter  certainly  practise  it  to  some  extent.  The 
apparent  system  of  totemism  reported  by  Vaughan- 
Stevens,  which  is  given  below  (p.  62),  rests  on  most 
unsatisfactory  evidence,  which  can  only  have  come,  I 
think,  from  the  use  of  **  leading  questions."* 

I. — Semang. 

Nose-boring. 

Kedah  Semang. — The  boring  of  the  nose-cartilage 
is,  as  already  explained,  most  probably  a  Sakai  custom 

greatly  from  their  neighbours  the  Nico-  enable  them  by  the  time  they  are  full- 

barese,  who  not  only  flatten  the  occi-  grown  to  insert  a  wooden  cylindrical 

puts  of  their  children  in  infancy,  but  instrument    three-quarters  of  an    inch 

from  the   period   of  puberty,  blacken  thick." — MsLn*s  Afufamanese,  p.  115. 
their  teeth,  and  perforate  the  lobes  of  ^  J.  A.  G.  Campbell,  p.  241. 

their  ears  to  such   an   extent    as  to  ^  Cp.  pp.  258-260,  if^a. 
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which  has  been  borrowed  by  the  few  Semang  who  are 
now  found  practising  it.^  It  was  not  practised  at  all  by 
the  Semang  of  Kedah,  nor  did  we  see  any  examples  of 
it  among  the  Pangan  of  Kelantan.  I  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  Belimbing  tribes  (Pangan)  were 
in  the  habit  of  passing  pieces  of  stick  or  stems  of 
grasses  through  a  perforation  in  the  cartilage.  None 
of  the  Negritos,  however,  that  I  saw,  either  on  the 
east  or  west  coast,  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  it. 

Perak  Semang. — It  is  also  said  to  occur  among  the 
Semang  of  Perak. 

Ear-boring. 

Kedah  Semang. — This  is  a  custom  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  said  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  girl-children  as 
soon  after  birth  as  possible,  the  lobe  being  bored  with  a 
porcupine's  quill,  or  some  such  article,  and  the  hole  en- 
larged by  inserting  a  rolled-up  strip  of  cloth  or  banana- 
leaf  on  ordinary,  and  of  licuala  (*'  palas  ")  leaf  on  festive 
occasions."  Boys  also  occasionally  have  a  hole  bored  in 
one  lobe  only,  in  which  they  carry  the  native  cigarette, 
as  is  the  practice,  I  believe,  in  Burma  and  elsewhere. 
I  did  not  see  any  of  the  Kedah  Semang  actually  wear- 
ing an  ear-quill,  though  it  has  been  recorded  in  Perak. 

Tooth-filing. 

Kedah  Semang. — In  Kedah  the  teeth  were  fre- 
quently filed,  the  six  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  being 
thus  treated,  as  among  the  neighbouring  Malay  tribes. 
This  filing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  smooth  piece 
of  sandstone  from  the  nearest  brook,  and  is  said  to  be 

*  Vide  p.  1 50,  ante.  this  custom,  the  roll  of  *  *  palas "  is  called 

*  In  the  Belimbing  district  of  Ulu       **gerinching.'*  The  Pangan  of  Jelei(Pa- 
Kclantan,    where  the  Pangan  practise      hang)  wear  incised  bamboo  ear- plugs. 

VOL.  II  D 
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performed  at  the  age  of  puberty  irrespective  of  sex, 
probably  not  long  before  marriage,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  Inland  Malays,  from  whom  they  learnt  it. 

The  six  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  Semang 
skull  brought  home  by  the  writer  were  filed,  the  filing 
being  of  the  **  concave  "  kind  (in  which  the  front  part  of 
the  teeth  is  filed  away,  so  that  the  teeth  thus  treated 
become  concave  instead  of  convex). 

In  the  Ulu  Kelantan  district  the  various  Pangan 
tribes  are  also  alleged  to  practise  tooth-filing,^  and  some 
of  them  are  even  said  to  blacken  the  teeth.  I  think, 
however,  that  with  very  little  doubt,  both  this  Pangan 
practice  of  tooth-filing  and  that  of  blackening  the  teeth 
(especially  the  latter)  must  have  been  of  Malay  origin. 
This  last  practice,  at  all  events,  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  the  wild  tribes,  though  it  is  common  enough 
with  the  Malays.  Most  of  the  Semang  that  we 
measured  had  had  their  teeth  filed  as  described,  but 
not  one  had  them  blackened. 

Other  Forms  of  Initiation. 

All  the  Semang  without  exception  deny  that  they 
ever  circumcise  or  incise,  except  of  course  when  they 
become  converts  to  Mohammedanism. 

Scarification  or  **  Tattooing'' 

Kedah  Semang, — The  actual  practice  of  tattooing 
properly  so  called  {i.e.  skin-puncturation)  is,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  ascertain,  unknown  to  the  Negritos 
of  Kedah,  and  even  with  regard  to  scarification  the 
evidence  is  of  the  scantiest  character,  and  it  would 

*  V.-St  mentions  that  he  saw  filed  Pangan  or  Eastern  Semang" — Z./  E. 
teeth  among  some  "  very  black  people,  xxix.  p.  1 80.  The  filing  is  performed  in 
who  lived   on   the  boundary  of  the      Kelantan,  as  in  Kedah,  with  sandstone. 
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perhaps  be  nearest  the  truth  to  surmise  that  such 
af  the  Perak  Semang  as  practise  it,  have  adopted  it 
from  neighbouring  tribes  of  Sakai.  At  Belimbing 
in  Ulu  Kelantan,  however,  I  was  told  that  among  the 
Pangan  of  those  parts  certain  "  marks  "  (scarifications) 
wrere  worn  on  the  face,  the  design  being  scratched  in 
3n  the  skin  by  means  of  a  thorn  ("  duri ").  The 
marks  on  the  forehead  were  more  or  less  vertical,  and 
those  on  the  cheek  horizontal ;  but  sometimes  the 
design  is  only  temporarily  marked  out  with  charcoal. 
I  did  not,  however,  see  any  Semang  who  were  so 
marked,  though  I  saw  a  large  number  who  were  not. 

At  Siong  (in  Kedah)  the  wife  of  the  tribal  chief 
(who,  however,  came  from  the  Plus  district  in  Perak  and 
had  Sakai  blood  in  her)  had  four  distinct  scarifications 
upon  the  left  cheek,  with  similar  faint  marks  on  the 
right  cheek  also.  These  marks,  which  were  not  quite 
borizontal  but  slightly  divergent,  started  from  the  nose 
and  were  carried  across  the  cheek,  each  of  them  form- 
ing a  dark-red  (almost  black)  stripe  across  the  skin, 
looking  like  the  cut  of  a  whip-lash.  She  told  me 
that  these  marks  on  her  face  were  made  when  she  was 
quite  young  and  living  in  the  valley  of  Ulu  Plus.  The 
finely  serrated  edge  of  a  sugar-cane  leaf  was  drawn 
lightly  across  the  skin  excoriating  it,  after  which  soot 
or  powdered  charcoal  was  rubbed  into  the  incision. 
She  assured  me  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  tribal  mark, 
the  object  of  which  was  that  any  member  of  the  tribe 
who  bore  it  might  be  known  to  their  friends  whenever 
they  met  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

Although,  however,  marks  of  this  kind  may  often 
merely  be  (as  is  indeed  indicated  by  my  informant's 
reply),  of  the  nature  of  local  **  fashions,*'  such  as  serve 
to  distinguish    the   people  of  one  district    from    the 
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people  of  another,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  continent  of 
Europe,  this  need  not  preclude  their  use  as  magic. 

Perak  Semang. — The  foregoing  information,  which 
was  given  me  by  the  Kedah  tribes,  tallies  closely  with 
De  Morgan's  account  of  what  he  calls  "  tattooing," 
which  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  worth 
quoting  verbatim  :  "  The  Semang  and  Sakai  tattoo 
themselves  differently "  ^  (for  a  fuller  account  see 
twelve  illustrations  in  L' Homme,  ii.  555).  **  Some 
draw  (parallel  or  divergent)  black  lines  upon  their 
faces,  starting  from  the  nose  and  continuing  across  the 
cheeks  or  the  forehead.  These  designs  are  frequently 
unsymmetrical :  frequently  too  they  are  only  found  on 
one  side  of  the  face.  These  adornments  are  as  frequent 
among  men  as  among  women,  and  are  indelible.  They 
are  produced  by  lightly  raising  the  skin  and  intro- 
ducing beneath  it  colouring  matter  such  as  soot  or 
powdered  charcoal.*'^ 

Body-paint. 

Kedah  Semang. — The  custom  of  painting  the  body 
is  indulged  in  rather  for  purposes  of  magic  than  for 
those  of  mere  adornment,  as  it  so  often  is  among  the 
Sakai.  The  facts  are  as  follows.  Among  the  Semang 
of  the  east  coast  in  Ulu  Kelantan  I  was  told  that  the 
Pangan  of  Belimbing  had  the  habit  of  tattooing  or 
scarifying  both  their  cheeks  and  their  foreheads,  but 
that  occasionally,  in  lieu  of  this,  they  merely  marked 
out  the  design  with  charcoal. 

^  Elsewhere  this  same  writer  (viii.  ire  "),  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  any 

296)  states  that  the  Semang  women  identity  of  design, 
tattoo  and  paint  themselves  "in  the  ^  De  M.  vii.  412;  Z'/f^ww^,  ii.  581; 

same  manner"  as  the  Sakai.  The  words,  ajid/. /^,  A.  S.,  S.  B.,  No.  2,  p.  214 

however,  are  very   vague   (**elles  se  (of  the  Pangan,  whom  M.-Maclay  mis- 

tatoaent  et  peig^ent  de  la  tnhne  mani-  calls  Sakai). 
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Further,  in  Kedah  one  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
n  explaining  to  me  that  the  decorative  designs  of  the 
>amboo  combs  worn  by  Semang  women  were  intended 
"or  repelling  various  evil  influences,  volunteered  the 
nformation  that  similar  patterns  were  sometimes 
tainted  on  the  women's  bodies,  for  a  similar  (i.e. 
fuigicatj  object,  these  latter  being  not  therefore  solely 
Jie  outcome  of  local  whims  or  fashions. 

I  saw,  besides,  among  these  Kedah  Semang,  a 
;pecies  of  yellow  unguent  (said  by  the  wearer  to  be 
)ure  coconut-oil)  applied  to  the  cheeks,  the  tip  of 
he  nose,  etc.,  by  the  men,  who  informed  me  at  the  time 
hat  they  only  wore  it  by  way  of  decoration.  At  the 
ame  time,  in  describing  the  love-charm  called 
*  chindwai,"  they  explained  that  the  application  of  oil 
o  the  face  and  breast  was  for  purposes  of  magic,  and 
his  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  motive  of  all 
Kxly-paint  practised  by  the  Semang. 

In  substitution  for  the  yellow  colour  when  coco- 
lut-oil  is  unprocurable,  the  Semang  obtain  a  similar 
)igment  from  the  wild  **  saffron  "  or  turmeric.  Among 
he  Pangan  of  Ulu  Kelantan  this  latter  is  converted 
by  mixing  with  lime)  into  a  sort  of  burnt-red  ochre. 

Hence  we  see  that  at  least  three  colours,  black, 
ellow,  and  red,  are  certainly  used  by  the  Negritos, 
nd  to  these  white  (obtained  by  slaking  a  little  shell- 
ime)  should  be  added. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear,  from  our 
xisting  information,  whether  any  kind  of  red  ochre 
5  obtained  among  the  Semang  (as  among  the 
>akai),  by  the  grinding  down  of  lumps  of  iron  ore 
•r  hematite. 

Perak  Semang. — In  the  account  of  Semang  traditions 
here  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  supposed  origin  of 
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body -paint  in  the  story  of  the  charred  stick  which 
Kamoj,  the  ruler  of  the  damned,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  as  his  emblem,  in  place  of  the  burning  brand 
which  he  received  from  Kari.^ 

So  too  Vaughan- Stevens  records  that  the  Semai^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  marking  their  bodies  with  charooal 
for  medicinal,  {i.e.  magical)  purposes,  wherever  any 
pain  might  be  felt.* 

With  reference  to  the  Negritos  of  Perak,  Dc 
Morgan  mentions  the  fact  (referred  to  above),  that  they 
both  **  paint  and  tattoo  themselves  in  the  same  manner** 
as  the  Sakai,  but  his  phrase  is  extremely  vague,  and 
he  gives  no  further  details.  Vaughan -Stevens,  on 
the  other  hand,  declares  that  "  to  the  Negritos,  both 
painting  and  tattooing  are  unknown."* 

II. — Sakai. 
Nose-boring. 

Perak  Sakai. — Colonel  Low  has  informed  us  that  the 
perforation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  (through  which 
porcupine's  quills  are  worn)  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Orang  Alas  (i.e.  the  Sakai)  of  Ulu 
Kinta*  in  Perak.^ 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  Sakai  of 
Perak  are  in  the  habit  of  perforating  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  through  which  they  insert  the  quill  of  a 
porcupine  or  a  bar  of  some  other  material  (wood  or 
bone)  which  is  not  unfrequently  decorated  with  in- 
cised rings. 

It  appears  further  that  they  occasionally  wear  in 
the  same  way  a  rolled-up  piece  of  banana-leaf.     This 

*  V^iighan-Stevens,  iii.  131.  ♦In  original  **  Ulu  Kantu." 

^  Ihid^  *  /.  /.  A,     vol.     iv.     p.    429 ;    q). 

3  Ibid.  J.  R,  A.  5..  5.  B.,  No.  4,  p.  3a 
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Sakai  of  South  Pkkak.  showinc;  Kace-Paint  and  Nose-Quill, 
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latter,  however,  is  not  worn  for  ornamental  purposes, 
but  is  intended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ear-hole,  to 
enlarge  the  perforation  of  the  cartilage.^ 

Ear-boring. 

Parak  SakaL — The  women  sometimes  wear  a  porcu- 
pine's quill  passed  through  the  perforation  in  the  lobe 
of  the  ear.  Wooden  arid  other  ear-studs  or  plugs  and 
ear-rings  are,  however,  not  uncommonly  substituted.* 

The  foregoing  account  is  corroborated  by  Colonel 
Low,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and  Hale,  who 
states  that  they  also  "wear  the  same  things"  {i.e. 
pwcupine's  quills,  etc.)  in  their  ears,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  perforations.  Mr. 
Hale  observed  two  women  wearing  rolls  of  cloth  as 
large  as  his  little  finger,  and  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
abstracting  one  of  these  rolls,  which  fitted  very  tightly.* 

So,  too,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Mr.  L.  Wray 
observes  that  ear-studs  or  plugs  made  of  decorated 
bamboo,  and  with  a  diameter  of  i^  in.  (31  mm.),  are 
worn  by  the  Sakai  of  Perak,  who  occasionally  insert  in 
them  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

Tooth-filing. 

Perak  SakaL — There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  practice  of  filing  the  teeth  obtains  among  the 
Perak  Sakai.  De  Morgan  says  that  the  teeth  (of 
the  Perak  Sakai)  were  magnificent  and  were  never 
filed,  and  that  he  frequently  inquired  of  Sakai  chiefs 
whether  this  practice  existed,  but  that  they  as  often 
denied  it.* 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  156.  '  Hale,  p.   293;  cp.  Rev,   (TEthn. 

'  De  Morgan,  vii.  414  ;  V Homme ^  i.  44. 

u.  586;  and  for  the  kind  of  earrings,  *  De  Morgan,  vii.  412;  VHommey 

etc.,  which  are  worn,  vtde\o\.  i.  p.  156.  ii.  582. 
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In  spite  of  this  evidence  it  would,  of  course,  be 
strange  if  the  Sakai  had  in  no  case  picked  up  what  is  so 
common  a  custom  of  the  Malays.  But  I  have  not  so 
far  found  any  mention  of  it  by  other  authors. 

Mr.  L.  Wray,  however,  writes  me  that  he  has  seen 
at  least  one  Sakai  woman  whose  teeth  were  filed  after 
the  manner  of  the  Malays.  She  was  living  with  a 
tribe  of  Sakai  near  Chenderiang,  but  as  she  had  once 
been  a  slave  in  a  Malay  house,  it  might  have  been 
done  by  Malays.  In  the  same  district  he  saw  a  woman 
whose  teeth  had  been  blackened. 

Other  Forms  of  Initiation. 

There  is  no  record  either  of  circumcision  or  any 
kindred  rite  among  the  unconverted  Sakai. 

Scarification  and  Tattooing. 

Perak  SakaL — There  appears  to  be  very  little 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  tattooing  proper  among  the 
Sakai,  beyond  Mr.  L.  Wray's  statement  already  quoted, 
but  De  Morgan's  account  almost  certainly  holds 
good  at  least  of  the  methods  adopted  for  scarification. 
The  same  author  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  face- 
marks  to  which  he  refers  are  found  among  the  wilder 
tribes  only,  their  more  civilised  kinsmen  (who  are  in 
closer  touch  with  the  Malays),  having  long  dis- 
continued the  practice.  De  Morgan  himself  observed 
it  (in  Perak)  among  the  hill-Sakai  of  Changkat 
Kerbu,  and  also  among  those  of  Changkat  Gochan,^ 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  Baron  Miklucho-Maclay, 
on  the  other  hand,  remarks  (though  in  reality  he 
only  saw  Pangan),  that  while  he  saw  no  **  Sakai "  or 

1  Pc  M.  viii.  225. 
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Semang  man  tattooed,  he  found  most  of  the  '*  Sakai " 
women  so  adorned,  and  always  in  the  same  style. 
Figure  2,  Plate  III.  [of  M.-Maclay's  article]  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  simple  design  with  which  in 
childhood  they  embellish  their  cheeks  and  temples. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  a  needle,  and  the 
design  is  first  marked  out  with  resin.^  Maclay's 
account  certainly  describes  a  method  which  may  refer 
to  regular  **  tattooing,"  though  we  must  not  be  led  too 
hastily  to  conclude  (from  the  mere  fact  of  a  needle 
being  employed)  that  puncturation,  and  not  scarifica- 
tion, was  the  method  actually  practised. 

Vaughan  -  Stevens,  again,  though  he  must  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  question,  is 
far  too  uncertain  as  an  observer  for  us  to  feel  sure  to 
which  process  he  actually  refers.  All  the  information 
that  he  gives  is  contained  in  the  meagre  statement  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Sakai  (Senoi),  Besisi,  and  Kenaboi 
the  chiefs  had  the  same  pattern  as  the  ordinary  man, 
and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Tembeh  had,  when  their 
clan  -  mark  (.'^)  was  tattooed,  a  further  special  tattoo- 
pattern  denoting  their  rank  **  tattooed  "  upon  the  breast 
or  the  arm.  They  alone  were  tattooed,  whilst  to  the 
Negritos  {i,e.  Semang  and  Pangan)  both  tattooing 
and  body-paint  were  unknown.^ 

Of  other  authorities  upon  the  Sakai  of  Perak,  (i) 
Hale,  though  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  see  it,  if 
it  was  there,  unfortunately  in  his  paper  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  subject. 

(2)  De  la  Croix  relates  that,  of  some  fifteen 
Sakai  women  belonging  to  Kampong  Chabang  whom 
he  met  at    Kampong   Langkor  (S.   Kerbu),  some  of 

'  M.-Maclay  \n/./^.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.       Batang  Padang  Sakai  did  not  tattoo  or 
2,  p.  214.      Ace  to  Fasc,  Mai,  37,  the       scarify.  *  Z./  E,  xxvi.  157. 
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them  had  lines  tattooed  ^  upon  their  cheeks,  which  he 
thought  might  be  tribal  marks.  Two  of  these  lines 
were  parallel,  and  were  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  ear 
to  the  nostrils ;  two  more  started  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  and  terminated  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth ; 
and  besides  these  there  was  a  small  vertical  tattoo 
design  between  the  eyebrows.*  Some  Sakai  men 
from  another  Sakai  village  close  to  Kampong  Chabang, 
had  the  same  tattoo-marks  on  the  face  that  he  had 
noticed  among  the  women.^ 

(3)  To  these  may  be  added  the  statement  of  De 
Morgan,  viz.,  that  at  Changkat  Riam  (in  the  interior 
of  Perak)  he  **  first  saw  people  who  were  actually 
tattooed."  The  tattoo-patterns  **of  the  men  were 
less  elegant  than  those  of  the  women,  who  were 
sometimes  entirely  covered  with  indelible  black  lines 
and  red  paintings."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  first  clear  and 
decisive  account  from  Colonel  Low,  who  remarks  that 
the  Malays  of  Perak  divided  the  Sakai  into  three 
classes— the  **  Tame  Sakai,"  the  '*  Hill  Sakai"  of  Ulu 
Bertang,  and  the  Alas  (**Allas  ")  of  Ulu  Kinta.^  This 
last  tribe  differed  from  the  other  two  in  having  adopted 
the  custom  of  .  .  .  tattooing  the  face  and  breast  by 
means  of  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  and  filling  the 
punctures  with  the  juice  of  a  tree.® 

The  next  really  reliable  statement  upon  the 
subject  comes  from  Mr.  L.  Wray,  who  in  writing  to 
me  recently  remarked  as  follows  : — **  The  Sakai  of 
Perak   practise  tattooing,  the   lines  being  made  by 

^  By    "tattooed"   may  be    meant           «  Colonel  Low,/./. /^.  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 

"scarified."  Mr.  Cerruti  has  also  since  written  me 

2  De  la  Croix,  p.  336.    ^  lb.  p.  338.       that   the  skin    is    "  pricked  "   with   a 

*  De  Morgan,  viii.  211.  "b^rtam"  thorn,  and  p>owdercd  char- 

*  In  original  **Kantu."  coal  rubbed  in. 
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I.   Vouiig  Sakai  man  of  "  Lolx)u  Kcia"  (S.  Kinla).     2.   Young  Sakai  man  of  Changkat  Korba 
(S.    Korbu).     3.  Young  Sakni  man  of  Changkat  Kiam  (S.  Korbu). 
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4.   Young  Sakai  man  of  Changkat  Chano  (S.  Korlui).     5.  Young  Sakai  man  of  Changkat  Gochang 
(S.  Korbu).     6.  Young  man  (S.lmafi)  of  Changkat  Pongflra  (S.  Piah). 
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7.  Young  Sakai  woman  of  Changkat  Kiam.     8.  Young  Sakai  woman  of  Changkat  Chabang 

(S.  Kaya).     9.   Young  "  Semang  "  girl  of  "  Changkat  POngSr.^  "  (S.  PiahX 
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10.  Young  "Semang"  woman  of  Changkat  Pongora.     it.  Sakai  woman  of  Changkat  Korbu. 
12.   "  Semang  "  woman  of  "  Changkat  POngdrS." 


De  Morgan's  Drawings,  showing  Types  of  Face  Decoration  (Sakai  and  "Skma 
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pricking  the  skin  with  a  thorn,  and  then  rubbing  in 
powdered  charcoal.  I  was  told  by  a  Malay  that  a 
tribe  at  Sungei  Raya  in  Kinta  employed  red  lines  as 
well  as  the  bluish  ones  produced  by  the  charcoal,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  pigment  was  used.  The  lines 
are  mostly  to  be  seen  on  the  face,  but  sometimes 
rings  are  tattooed  round  the  fingers.  The  marks  are 
usually  confined,  however,  to  a  few  lines  on  the 
forehead.  A  favourite  device  is  a  diamond -shaped 
pattern  in  the  centre,  with  one  or  two  vertical  lines 
on  each  side,  though  often  there  is  only  one  line, 
running  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  down  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  I  enclose  some  sketches  I  made  in  Batang 
Padang.  All  were  on  the  forehead  where  not  other- 
wise shown.  The  marks  do  not  appear  to  be  tribal, 
since  members  of  the  same  family  have  different 
designs.  I  have  certainly  never  seen  scarification  on 
a  Perak  Sakai.  Raised  cicatrices  on  the  bodies  of 
some  of  them  I  have  seen,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  not  the  result  of 
accident." 

In  spite  of  this  apparently  strong  consensus  of 
evidence,  I  must  still  repeat  the  warning  that 
(although  there  clearly  is  some  form  of  real  tattoo- 
ing, i.e.  skin-puncturation,  practised  in  the  Peninsula), 
yet  what  many  of  the  observers  from  whom  I  have 
quoted  are  wont  to  call  tattooing,  is  certainly  no 
more  than  scarification,  or  even  perhaps  nothing 
but  mere  face-paint  after  all. 

Body-paint. 

With  regard  to  body-paint,  the  information  to 
hand  is  more  satisfactory.     Its  existence  among  the 
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Sakai  of  Perak  is  noted  by  Hale,  Swettenham,  De 
Morgan,  Vaughan-Stevens,  and  others;^  and  among 
the  Senoi  of  Pahang  by  Clifford  and  Martin.  The 
pigments  used  agree  pretty  well,  as  to  the  colours 
used,  with  those  employed  by  the  Semang,  but  are 
made  of  varying  materials. 

De  Moi^an  states  that  the  Sakai  of  Changkat 
Gochan  and  S.  "  Krou"  (in  Perak)  used  to  manu- 
facture their  white  pigment  from  lime  obtained  from 
the  shells  of  the  Melania,  and  that  they  usually  ap- 
plied the  product  thus  obtained  in  a  circular  stripe  on 
the  right  cheek.^  When  black,  the  pigment  is  ob- 
tained from  charcoal,  when  red,  from  the  fruit  of  the 
anatto  or  Bixa  orellana,  which  is  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.^ 

The  anatto  (Mai.  **kasumba"),  however,  being 
of  modern  introduction,  cannot  have  been  the  original 
object  from  which  the  red  pigment  was  obtained,  and 
there  is  accordingly  some  question  as  to  what  sub- 
stance may  have  preceded  it.  Vaughan  -  Stevens 
describes  it,  somewhat  vaguely  and  from  tradition 
only,  as  a  species  of  red  earth,  but  in  his  Cave-dwellers 
of  Perak  Wray  refers  to  the  apparent  use  of  hematite 
in  this  way,  and  there  can  I  think  be  very  little  doubt 
that  this  conjecture*  is  correct,  and  that  a  species  of 
red  ochre,  obtained  from  some  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  iron-ore  so  widely  distributed  in  the  Peninsula, 
originally  formed  the  red  pigment  of  the  Sakai. 
Hematite  does  in  fact  to  this  day  form  a  very  popular 

*  De  Morgan,  viii.  211;  Swett.  p.  charcoal,   a  vegetable  red,  and  white 

228  ;  Hale,  p.  243.  china  clay.     These  are  mixed  with  oil, 

2  De  Morgan,  viii.  225.  and  the  feces  and  sometimes  the  breasts 

'  Cp.  Wray's   Cave-dwellers,  p.  43,  of  women,   and  occasionally  the  men, 

for    an    almost    identical    statement :  are  painted  with  patterns  with  lines  and 

"The  three  colours  used  by  the  modem  dots.     This  is  only  done  on  occasions 

Sakai   for   painting  their  persons  are  when  they  wish  to  add  to  their  charms.** 
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red  body-paint  with  the  Peninsular  Malays,  who  give 
it  the  name  of  "  Batu  Kawi."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  yet  one  other  (un- 
recorded) means  of  manufacturing  red  pigment,  by 
treating  wild  turmeric  with  lime — a  process  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  the 
Semang. 

A  general  description  of  the  designs  is  given  by 
Dc  Morgan,  who  observes  that  the  Sakai  of  Changkat 
Riam»  more  especially  the  women,  were  sometimes 
entirely  covered  with  indelible  black  "  tattoo  "-marks 
and  red  paint.  This  paint  would  dissolve  in  water, 
and  was  only  applied  on  feast  days.  Some  of  the 
women  had  their  bosoms  covered  with  concentric  red 
circles,  whilst  others  painted  their  bosoms  all  over  and 
applied  simple  designs,  consisting  of  straight  or  broken 
lines,  to  their  cheeks,  arms,  and  thighs.^ 

The  remainder  of  this  account  of  body-paint  is 
taken  from  Vaughan-Stevens  :  * — 

The  Sakai,  Besisi,  Kenaboi,  and  Tembeh  declare  that  they  are  descended 
from  one  and  the  same  stock,  but  that  their  separate  tribes  had  each  inhabited  an 
island  before  the  joint  migration  to  the  Peninsula,  under  the  *'  Chief  with  the 
Iron  Finger-nails  "  (*•  Berchanggei  Besi "),  took  place.  From  this  joint  migration 
must,  however,  be  excepted  the  Tembeh,  who  had  long  l)efore  migrated  separately 
to  the  Peninsula. 

^   In    corroboration    of    this    view,  This  statement  is  correct,  with  the 

cp.     Z.  f.  E.    xxvi.     152:     **  As    re-  exception  of  the  statement — assuming 

g^tfds    the    materials   with   which    the  the    identification  made  above    to   be 

painting  was    effected,  the   Sakai  are  correct  —  that    the    material    for    the 

unanimous  in  saying  that  the  red  pig-  original  red  pigment  was  not  obtain - 

ment   now  in   use  is  of   recent  intro-  able  in  the  Peninsula.      I  myself  have 

duction,  and  that  they  formerly  used  a  more  than  once  met  Selangor  Malays 

red  earth,    which   was    not,  however,  who  imagined,  from  the  name  of  this  ore 

obtainable    in    the    Peninsula.      The  (** Batu  Kawi"  or '*Kawi  stone"),  that 

anatto    has    long    been  in  use,  but  is  it  was  imported  from  the  '*Langkawi" 

described  as  an  inferior  substitute  for  Islands,   north  of  Penang,  and  some 

this  earth- pigment,  the  colouring  pro-  similar   belief   may   easily    lie   at    the 

duced   by   the  anatto  being  alleged  to  root  of  this  reported  statement  of  the 

fade  in  alx>ut  the  course  of  an  hour.  Sakai. 

The   black  (pigment)  is  prepared  from  '•*  De      Morgan,     viii.      211;      cp. 

charcoal,    the   while   from  lime,  both  L^ Homme ^  ii.  555  (for  illustrations), 

being  mixed  with  the  sap  of  plants."  ^  Z. /.  E.  xxvi.  150-157. 
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The  tradition  of  this  tribe  is  very  vague,  yet  it  is  agreed  that  they  lived  for  a 
long  time  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe.  It  appears  that  during 
this  interval  they  learnt  **  tattooing  "  fix>m  another  race,  and  afterwards  substi- 
tuted face-paint  for  "tattooing."' 

For  each  of  the  three  tribes  (Sen-oi,  Besisi,  and  Kenaboi)  there  existed  a  par- 
ticular pattern,  which  was  identical  as  regards  the  design  and  the  mateiiils 
employed,  but  which  varied  in  form.  In  each  of  the  three  tribes  one  and  the 
same  tribe-sign  served  for  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  from  the  chief  downwards 
Only  among  the  Sen-oi  there  was  a  special  breast-pattern  both  for  men  and 
women.  Moreover,  among  the  Sen-oi,  too,  the  magician,  the  midwife,  and 
their  patients  were  excepted  from  the  rule.  Thus  the  following  rules  became 
established  : — 

( 1 )  The  magician  or  medicine-man  in  each  of  the  three  tribes  wore,  during 
an  exorcism,  paint  suitable  for  the  occasion  ;  at  other  times  he  wore  his  ordinary 
paint,  each  of  the  three  tribes  having  a  special  one  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  So,  too,  the  midwives  wore  a  special  face-paint  whilst  in  discharge  of 
their  office,  but  at  other  times  the  usual  one  of  their  tribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  midwives  of  all  three  tribes  wore,  whilst  in  discharge 
of  their  office,  one  and  the  same  pattern. 

(3)  The  young  mother  and  her  new-bom  child  each  wore,  according  to  die 
day  and  the  condition  of  their  health,  a  series  of  face-paint,  which  in  the  cue 
of  all  three  races  was  the  same.^ 

The  three  curves  on  the  cheeks  of  the  Besisi  are  only  variants  of  the  ancient 
tribal  mark  of  the  Besisi  and  Sen-oi,  which  consisted  of  three  stripes. 

The  magicians  constructed  variants  from  the  old  pattern  of  the  Besisi  wfatdi 
corresponds  to  the  present  Sen-oi  pattern  (No.  9),  only  the  Sakai  (Sen-oi)  patten 
lacked  the  stripe  which  goes  from  the  under  lip  to  the  chin. 

The  Sen-oi  magicians  afterwards  added  this  stripe  to  the  old  pattern  (Nob  9). 
The  Besisi  then  went  further  aHeld  and  chose  the  tiger  pattern  (No.  5),  whilst 
the  Kenaboi  took  the  three  curves  worn  by  the  laymen  of  the  mother  tribe 
(No.  I ),  and  applied  two  of  them  in  front  and  over  the  third,  which  remained  in 
the  old  position  that  it  had  among  the  Sakai  (No.  8). 

The  patterns  of  the  medicine-men  (sorcerers)  were  only  put  on  when  they 
were  in  office  ;  on  every  other  occasion  they  wore  the  painting  of  the  lay  members. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sen-oi,  Besisi,  and  Kenaboi  the  chiefis  wore  the  same 
pattern  as  the  ordinary  man,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Tembeh  wore,  since  their  clan- 
mark  was  '*  tattooed,"  a  special  tattoo-design  in  addition,  to  denote  their  rank, 
punctured  on  the  breast  or  the  arm.     They  alone  were  "  tattooed." 

The  Sen-oi  magicians  wore  no  breast-pattern,  neither  did  the  midwife  nor  the 
new-made  mother.' 

In  addition  to  the  above  information,  Vaughan- 
Stevens  procured  drawings  of  the  following  pat- 
terns : — 

( 1 )  Pattern  of  a  Kenaboi  man — three  narrow  black  stripes  on  white  ground — 
a  variant  of  the  three  red  stripes  of  the  Sakai  man-pattern  {q.v,) 

(2)  Pattern  of  a  Besisi  man  and  woman. 

(3)  Pattern  of  a  Kenaboi  magician  (as  well  as  that  of  a  Sen-oi). 

(4)  Face-patterns  of  children  of  all  three  tribes,  etc,  etc.* 

1  Z.  f.  E.  XX vi.  150.  3  Ibid,  p.  157. 

2  Ibid,  p.  151.  *  Ibid  ;  cp.  also  VHomrne^  ii.  555. 
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Elsewhere  ^  we  read  that : — 

The  red  colour  is  always  laid  on  with  the  finger,  and  the  breadth  of  the  stripe 
therefore  always  less  in  the  case  of  a  woman  than  in  that  of  a  man. 

The  black  and  white  stripes  are  produced  by  dipping  into  the  paint  the  little 
icks  which  serve  as  brushes. 

The  longer  sticks  (**chin-karr"),  which  are  4 J  cm.  long,  are  used  for 
tinting  on  the  black  lines,  two  or  three  of  which  are  applied  in  close  proximity 
'  means  of  two  or  three  sticks  which  are  held  in  the  fingers  simultaneously.  The 
laller  stick  ("ching-al"),  which  b  5^  cm.  long,  and  has  four  teeth,  is  used  to 
It  on  the  white  points ;  it  is  held  vertically  between  the  fingers.  The  black 
gment  (charcoal)  and  the  white  (lime  or  earth)  are  mixed  with  the  sap  of  a 
eeper,  which  makes  the  colours  stiff  and  sticky  so  that  they  do  not  run. 

The  implement  with  which  the  magicians  and  midwives  apply  the  white  points 
called  ^'smi-kar.**  When  anyone  but  the  magician  or  the  midwife  uses  this 
stniment,  he  will  be  struck  by  lightning.  One  of  these  instruments  obtained  by 
aughan- Stevens  was  made  of  tortoise-shell,  and  was  4  cm.  in  breadth  ;  the  other, 
hich  was  long  and  saw-shaped,  was  of  wood,  and  measured  6  cm.  in  length.^ 

With  this  implement  the  points  are  more  regularly  produced  than  is  possible 
ith  the  brush,  but  the  alternate  black  and  white  dots  which  are  sometimes  met 
ith  are  applied  so  carelessly  and  irregularly,  that  without  exact  information  as  to 
hat  the  pattern  should  be  the  design  which  is  intended  can  hardly  be  recognised, 
his  arrangement  does  not  appear  in  face-paints,  at  least  not  in  the  old  tribal 
ittems,  although  many  &imilies  have  adopted  them  for  their  patterns.  The 
floured  stripe  which,  running  along  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  forms  the  centre  of 
le  pattern,  is  carried  dovm  on  to  the  upper  lip,  if  there  is  no  moustache  to  hinder 
,  bat  otherwise  it  ends  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  leaving  the  septum  free. 

The  beard  indeed  seldom  interferes  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  design,  as  the 
akai  have  very  little,  and  frequently  pluck  out  the  few  hairs  they  possess,  but 
here  the  hair  of  the  beard  does  hinder,  the  red  pigment  only  is  applied,  and  the 
hite  and  black  are  filled  in  in  imagination. 

When  the  occasion  for  which  the  pattern  was  applied  is  past  it  is  perhaps 
'ashed  off,  but  more  often  what  part  of  it  has  not  already  disappeared  is  rubbed 
ff.  The  red  disappears  completely  in  a  single  night,  the  white  dots  fall  off,  and 
ie  black  streaks  only  make  the  face,  which  is  dirty  without  them,  a  little  darker. 
Tie  face-paint  of  the  child  is  only  washed  off  by  the  midwife  so  long  as  her 
elp  is  required  ;  whether  it  is  afterwards  washed  off  or  not  depends  on  the 
lother. 

The  dead  should  never  have  any  paint  left  on  the  face.  In  the  case  of 
nyone  who  had  died  whilst  the  face  was  painted,  the  colour  had  to  be  washed 
ff  before  burial  could  take  place  ;  the  mourners  at  funerals  did  not  paint  their 
ices.* 

Face-  and  Breast-paint  of  a  Sakai^  Man. 

The  paint  applied  to  the  breast  of  the  Sakai  men  represented  a  fern  (a  sort 
f  polypodium).  During  the  marriage  ceremony  (whether  of  the  Sakai,  Besisi, 
r  Kenaboi)  the  fronds  of  this  fern  were  bruised  in  water  and  squirted  over  the 
fide  and  bridegroom,  and  this  assured  the  pair  many  children.  The  fact  that, 
Ithough  the  marriage  ceremony  among  all  three  of  these  tribes  was  the  same,  the 
•akai  alone  adopted  this  painting  of  the  breast  as  their  tribal  sign,  might  lead  us 
3  infer  that  the  Sakai  face- paint  was  really  the  ancient  paint  of  the  Sakai  race. 

The  dots  and  line  of  the  face-paint  represent  another  fern,  with  the  juice 
f  which  the  youths  were  sprinkled  before  they  entered  the  ranks  of  men  and 
light  many. 

*  Z,/,  E.  xxvL  152-158.  3  "Senoi"  (i>.  Central   Sakai)   in 

'  find.  p.  153.  original,  throughout  this  passage. 
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Facb-paint  of  a  Sakai^  Woman. 

With  regard  to  the  five  streaks  which  the  £Eu:e-paint  of  the  Sakai 
shows  in  contradistinction  to  the  three  streaks  of  the  men,  there  is  a  traditioo 
explaining  this  difference.' 

The  breast -paint  of  a  Sakai  woman  may  be  applied  by  the  mother,  bat 
only  after  the  midlife  has  given  up  her  charge  ;  generally  spei^ng,  the  duldren, 
whether  boys  or  girls,  often  wear  till  marriage  the  red  stripes  with  whidi  thqr 
paint  themselves,  often  with  the  help  of  a  mirror  obtained  by  barter,  thoog^i 
they  may  not  apply  the  black  streaks  and  white  dots  themselves. 

As  regards  the  breast -paint  of  the  Sakai  women,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  streak  running  downwards  is  generally  carried  yet  further  do¥m,  so  as  to 
follow  the  natural  development  of  the  breast.  The  pattern  represents  the  same 
fern  as  the  pattern  of  the  men.' 

Old  women,  who  are  past  child-bearing,  omit  the  lower  stripe  running  firom 
the  under  lip  to  the  cheek,  as  well  as  the  breast-paint,  since  these  designs  re- 
present hope  of  children. 

The  differentiated  pattern  of  the  midwife — who  is  always  an  old  woman — was 
invented  because,  **  although  she  is  old,  she  is  always  seeing  to  duldren." 

Face-paint  of  a  Young  Mother. 

A  Sakai  woman  who  has  just  brought  forth  a  child  paints  her  fiice  every  day, 
commencing  from  the  child's  birthday,  until  one  lunar  month  be  past  If  the 
moon  is  invisible,  the  days  are  counted  approximately.  Whenever  a  Sakai 
mother  applies  the  particular  pattern  designated  for  this  purpose,  the  breast* 
paint  appropriate  to  a  Sakai  woman  is  omitted. 

Face-paint  of  a  Midwife. 

A  Sakai  midwife  paints  her  face  when  she  awakes  from  sleep,  just  as  does  the 
new-made  mother  whom  she  is  tending,  the  time  during  which  her  services  are 
required  being  usually  three  or  five  days.  On  every  other  occasion  a  midwife 
bears  the  face-paint  of  her  tribe ;  only  that  she  omits  the  breast-paint  as  soon 
as  she  enters  on  her  functions  as  midwife. 

When  another  woman,  not  a  midwife  by  profession,  helps  during  a  confine- 
ment, she  too  puts  on  the  face-paint  of  a  midwife,  so  long  as  she  is  discharging 
a  midwife's  functions,  but  as  soon  as  her  help  is  no  longer  required,  she  again 
takes  on  the  full  paint  of  the  woman. 

The  Sakai  women  are  the  only  ones  that  paint  the  breast.^ 

Face-paint  of  Children. 

The  patterns  of  the  children — which  were  stripes  carried  from  the  eyebrows 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  black  in  the  case  of  girls,  red  in  that  of  boys  ;  in  the  latter 
case  there  were  also  two  slanting  red  streaks  from  the  under  lip  to  the  chin — were 
applied  by  the  midwife  only  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom  ;  so  long  as  the  midwife 
was  in  attendance  the  painting  was  renewed  every  morning,  but  it  ceased  as  soon 
as  she  went  away.  The  mother  could  then,  if  she  wished,  apply  the  ordinary 
tribe  pattern,  with  the  addition  of  the  black  nose-line  in  the  case  of  a  girl.^ 

The  children  may  not  wear  the  narrow  black  lines  till  they  are  married — 
through  marriage,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  youth  becomes  a  man — for  the 
children  might  become  unlucky  should  they  pluck  up  the  ferns  along  with  other 

*  "  Senoi "  in  original.  *  Z./.  E,  xxvi.  154. 

3  Ibi(L  p.  155.  *  Ibid,  6  Ibid,  p.  158. 
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plants  in  plajring,  and  as  they  would  thus  break  the  peace  which  the  magicians 
in  ancient  times  had  made  with  the  spirits  of  the  fern. 

This  account  was  obtained  from  the  lay  members  of  the  tribe,  but  the 
magicians  only  affirmed  that  the  custom  had  been  introduced  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  unmarried  and  the  married.  In  the  councils  of  the  race  in 
old  times  an  unmarried  male  might  not  take  part,  as  he  was  not  "  man  " ;  but  in 
days  when  it  became  a  more  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  wife,  the  contempt  of  the 
bachelor  was  forgotten,  as  well  as  the  original  intention  of  the  face-paint  In 
Older  to  impress  upon  the  children,  however,  that  they  might  not  pluck  up  the 
•aid  fern,  they  were  told,  according  to  the  version  of  the  magicians,  the  story 
given  above.' 

Elsewhere  ^  (in  his  description  of  the  "  tuang- 
tuang  "  or  **tuntong"  ceremony)  Vaughan- Stevens 
writes  of  the  Sakai  (Blandas)  as  follows  : — 

Whenever  the  bamboo  "stampers"  ar$  to  be  used  for  an  exorcism  the  whole 
dan  collects  together.  The  men  sit  upon'tbe  ground  around  the  magician,  who 
stands  in  the  centre  facing  towards  the  rising  sun  or  moon.  For,  very  frequently, 
although  not  always,  these  assemblies  are  held  at  night-time  and  by  firelight. 
The  women  and  children  sit  behind  the  men.  The  men  have  their  faces  painted 
and  their  hair  pushed  back  from  their  faces,  so  that  the  demons  may  see  the  face- 
patterns,  and  in  consequence  retire. 

Before  leaving  the  Sakai,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Sakai  women  keep 
themselves  very  much  apart  during  their  monthly  purification,  and  all  of  them 
remain  at  home  on  such  occasions,  or  at  least  as  near  home  as  possible ;  many  of 
them  even  close  the  house-door.  This  is  not,  however,  for  shame,  since  the 
husband  is  always  admitted.  They  themselves  do  not  know  why  they  do  so,  and 
the  custom  is  probably  derived  from  some  forgotten  superstition.' 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  they  employ  a  special  kind  of  bamboo  receptacle 
called  **chit-ndt"  ("  chit-nort ")  for  their  purification  upon  such  occasions.* 

Of  the  pattern  of  the  bamboo  receptacle  just  described  we  are  told  that 
its  decoration  represents  a  plant,  which,  according  to  the  sage-femmc,  does 
not  grow  in  the  district  now  inhabited  by  the  tribe.  In  former  times  it  was  laid 
in  the  water  employed  for  purification.  At  the  present  day  the  pattern  of  this 
flower  is  only  used  to  "destroy"  {t,e.  to  neutralise)  **the  blood."  If  the  blood 
be  not  thus  **  neutralised,"  the  Blood  Demon  ("  Hantu  Darah")  would  spring 
from  it  and  creep  forthwith  to  the  woman's  body  and  stop  her  courses,  and  so 
prevent  her  from  bringing  healthy  children  into  the  world.* 

*  Z.f.E.  xxvi.  157-174.  receptacle  (or  cup).     The  whole  area 

*  IHd.  p.  148.  of  its  outer  surface  is  painted  with  an 
'  Ibid,  xxviii.  170.  ornamental  design,  consisting  of  two 

*  Ibid.  p.  171.  Bartels  adds  narrow  stripes  with  right  -  angled 
that  the  receptacle  figured  in  the  interior  counter  -  projections,  between 
illustration  is  only  38.5  cm.  in  length  which  are  inserted  irregular  five-rayed 
and  18.3  cm.  in  circumference.  It  is  stars.  The  outlines  of  the  pattern 
a  circular  segment  of  bamboo,  which  are  formed  by  alternative  black  and 
has  been  cut  short  just  below  a  node  white  dots.  Vaughan  -  Stevens  has 
at  the  top  (so  that  the  upper  end  of  copied  the  *•  orthodox"  pattern  on  a 
the  vessel  b  left  open),  and  again  just  piece  of  bamboo  with  the  aid  of  a 
below  the  next  node  at  the  bottom  (so  medicine -man,  but  the  pattern  is  not 
that  the  lower  end  is  closed).     Hence  quite  identical  with  that  produced. 

it  is   well    suited   for  use  as  a  water  *  Z.  f,  E,  xxviii.  172. 
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The  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hantu  Danh,^  and  say,  *<  We  know 
nothing  about  it,  ask  the  sage-femmey  Even  the  magicians,  who  are  responsible 
for  all  other  medicines  which  the  latter  employs  against  the  demons,  would  not 
acknowledge  this  antidote  against  the  Blood  Demon.  No  Sakax  man  vrill  touch 
this  receptacle  (**chit-n&t"),  which  is  usually  kept  planted  in  the  ground  by  the 
waterside.  It  can  be  made  very  quickly  when  required,  and  the  pattern  is  voy 
quickly  washed  off  by  the  rain.  They  have  no  great  objection  to  the  "chit-nit" 
being  seen  by  strangers.' 

Unmarried  Sakai  girls  employ  for  their  purification  a  water-vessel  called 
•*  ka-pet "  ("  karpet").  Since  these  vessels,  in  order  to  be  fully  efficadoos,  sbonki 
have  been  incised  by  a  magician  of  the  old  school,  they  are  only  found  amoi^ 
the  wild  Sakai  tribes  who  do  not  speak  Malay.' 


III. — Jakun. 

BesisL — I  never  once  heard  of  a  single  case  of 
tattooing,  scarification,  nose-boring,  circumcision,  or 
even  of  incision,  being  practised  by  the  Besisi, 
although  I  made  the  fullest  inquiries  among  them. 

They  related  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tradition 
explaining  their  reason  for  not  adopting  the  practice 


1  Literally, ' *  Blood  Demon"  =  Malay 
"  Hantu  Darah." 

*  Z,f.  E,  xxviii.  172.  Bartels  adds 
that  the  painting  is  performed  with 
the  instruments  used  for  severing  the 
umbilical  cord.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  other  **chit-n4ts,"  of  which  more 
will  be  said  later,  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  magicians,  who  em- 
ploy in  making  them  a  special  kind 
of  instrument,  closely  resembling  a 
curry-comb.  They  are  cut  out  of  a 
flat  piece  of  horn  (Fig.  2),  and  have  a 
hole  at  the  top  for  suspending  them 
when  they  are  being  carried.  They 
broaden  out  towards  the  bottom,  and 
their  lower  edge  is  furnished  with 
rough,  tooth -like  projections.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  larger  one  is  5.3 
cm.,  and  its  height  is  5  cm.  ;  the 
smaller  one  being  3.5  cm.  by  4.6 
cm. 

'  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  173,  174.  Bartels 
adds  here  that  Vaughan  -  Stevens  has 
sent  two  specimens  of  this  vessel,  one  of 
them  (Fig.  3)  being  obtained  from  the 
Senoi  (pure  Sakai  tribes),  and  the 
other  (Fig.  4)  from  the  Kenaboi.    The 


former  is  a  short  segment  of  the  stem 
of  a  bamboo  cut  short  just  bdow 
a  particular  intemode  (at  the  top), 
and  again  just  below  the  next,  so  that 
the  vessel  dius  formed  Ls  open  at  the 
top  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  It 
measures  28  cm.  in  length,  and  13 
in  circumference,  and  its  surface  is 
decorated  by  three  narrow  parallel 
stripes  formed  by  a  kind  of  leaf- 
pattern.  The  second  is  like  the  first, 
a  simple  segment  of  bamboo  measur- 
i'^g  39-5  cm.  in  length  by  17.1  cm.  in 
circumference.  It  is  also  decorated 
with  three  stripes,  of  which  only  two, 
however,  are  formed  by  the  leaf- 
pattern,  the  third  apparently  represent- 
ing a  downy  leaf- stalk.  The  design 
represents  a  plant  whose  root- end  is 
shown  near  the  mouth-opening  of  the 
vessel.  The  discrepancy  in  the  designs 
shows  that  a  design  does  not  lose  its 
efficacy  through  slight  mistakes  of  the 
operator,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
hurry,  even  though  the  identification 
and  explanation  of  the  pattern  may  be 
made  much  harder  through  such  slips, 
if  not  absolutely  imposidble. 
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of  Circumcision,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  invulner- 
ability of  one  of  their  tribal  ancestors. 

Ear-boring,  on  the  other  hand  was,  as  among  the 
Malays,  freely  practised,  the  stalk  of  a  flower,  such  as 
the  fragrant  "champaka,"  being  not  infrequently 
inserted  in  the  perforation. 

Face-paint,  however,  was  very  generally  employed 
by  them,  and  the  pigments  used  for  it  appeared  to  be  in 
the  main  identical  with  those  adopted  by  the  Semang 
and  Sakai,  i.e.  white,  obtained  from  lime ;  yellow, 
obtained  from  turmeric ;  and  red,  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  anatto. 

The  only  form  of  paint  that  I  have  myself  seen 
among  the  Besisi  consisted  in  daubing  the  face  with 
the  aforesaid  pigments  (white,  yellow,  or  red),  these 
being  manufactured,  in  addition  to  the  usual  materials, 
from  such  others  {e.g.  "bSdak*'  or  rice-powder)  as  the 
growing  familiarity  of  the  Besisi  with  Malay  civilisation 
might  suggest.  No  special  pattern  was  employed  by 
them,  and  I  never  saw  any  distinct  traces  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  body-paint  described  by  Vaughan-Stevens. 
The  latter,  however,  as  usual,  gives  no  localities  or 
any  other  facilities  for  checking  his  statements,  and  I 
can  only  suggest  that  he  probably  got  his  ideas  about 
the  Besisi  from  some  other  tribe  in  their  neighbour- 
hood with  whom  there  had  been  more  Sakai  admixture. 

I  give  his  account,  nevertheless,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  some  future 
investigator  to  work  out  the  subject  more  completely 
in  the  future. 

It  runs  as  follows :  ^ — 

The    Besisi    magician    puts   on   a  pattern    borrowed    from    the    leaf  of  the 
"chindweh  rimau,"  or  **  tiger  chindweh,"  which  is  a  small,  juicy,  robust  plant 

J  Z.f.  E.  xxvi.  156. 
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not  yet  fully  identified.  When  nibbed  to  a  pulp  and  smeared  on  the  body, 
especially  the  breast,  it  b  believed  to  give  a  man  the  power  to  overcome  a 
tiger. 

The  fresh  leaf  with  its  peculiar  markings  gives  an  exact  replica  of  the  fiice- 
paint  of  a  Besisi  magician.  The  veining  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  of 
such  a  pale  yellowish-green  that  it  almost  has  the  effect  of  white,  and  thus  forms 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  very  dark  greenish-gold  stripes  of  the  leaf. 

No  one  leaf  is  marked  exactly  like  another.  The  patterns  are  manifold ;  in 
some  cases  stripes  traverse  the  entire  leaf.  In  a  good  light  the  ground  colour  of 
the  leaf  appears,  as  has  been  said,  of  a  greenish-gold,  but  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  the  corresponding  parts  appear  a  dark  reddish-brown  ;  held  up  to  the 
light  the  green  of  the  upper  side  merges  into  the  reddish-brown. 

The  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  very  soft  and  smooth,  but  the  upper  side  is 
plentifully  covered  with  very  fine  hairs. 

The  dark  reddish-brown  lines  which  glimmer  through  from  the  under  ade 
correspond  in  fact  to  tlie  red  and  black  of  the  fiice-paint  designed  for  the  tiger 
in  conjuration  ceremonies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  recognised  &ce-paint 
of  the  BesisL 

These  stripes  are  said  to  correspond  to  the  stripes  on  the  sldn  of  the  tiger, 
the  red  colour  not  being  distinguished  from  yellow.* 

Mantra, — There  is  very  little  information  on  the 
subject  of  maturity  customs  available  with  regard  to 
the  Mantra  of  Malacca.  Logan,  however,  records 
the  fact  that  the  teeth  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  filed  with  a  stone  before  the  day  of  marriage.* 

Montano  states  that  the  Mantra  (Sakai)  usually 
file  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  canine  teeth,  but 
does  not  connect  it  with  any  ceremony.' 

Jakun  of  Johor. — D.  F.  A.  Hervey,  in  writing  of 
the  Jakun  on  the  Madek,  says  that  one  chief 
characteristic  which  distinguished  the  Madek  tribe 
from  other  Jakun  tribes  was  the  absence  of  any 
rite  resembling  circumcision ;  whilst  the  Sembrong 
tribe  practised  incision,  but  did  not  circumcise.*  The 
Madek  people,  however,  relate  that  they  used  once 
to  observe  the  custom,  but  it  was  given  up  owing  to 
certain  untoward  circumstances,  which  befell  the  tribe 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  as  follows  :  on  one 
occasion  when  the  rite  was  observed,  several  of  the 

*  Z.f,E,  xxvi.  156.  -*  A.  D.  Machado  tells  me  that  in- 

2  Logan  in  J.  I.  A,  vol.  L  p.  323*.       cision  is  still  practised  among  the  Jakun 

3  Rev,  cTEtkn.  i.  44.  of  Ulu  Batu  Pahat,  in  Johor. 
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tribe  died  of  the  effects.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
knives  used  for  the  purpose  had  been  accidentally 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  upas  poison  (**  ipoh  "), 
the  poison  with  which  their  blowpipe  arrows  are 
habitually  tipped ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
observance  of  the  rite  was  discontinued.^ 

Corroboration  of  the  foregoing  account  may  be 
obtained  from  the  statement  of  Logan,  who  in 
writing  of  the  Benua  (or  Jakun)  of  Johor,  remarks 
that  circumcision  was  not  practised  by  them.  A 
single  incision  or  slit  was  made  by  the  Benua,  but 
not  by  the  Berembun  tribes.* 

Names  were  sometimes  given  at  birth,  but  these 
were  changed  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  teeth 
were  filed  like  those  of  the  Malays  and  the  Berembun 
tribes.' 

Orang  Laut  or  Sea-Jakun. 

Orang*  Laut,  Sletar. — Of  the  Orang  Sletar  we  are 
informed  by  Thomson  that  they  did  not  practise  circum- 
cision, nor  any  other  Mohammedan  customs.  It  was, 
moreover,  related  to  Thomson  that  many  years  ago 
when  they  had  a  Malay  as  their  great  chief  or  Batin, 
all  the  men  now  of  the  tribe  were  induced  to  undergo 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  though  such  a  practice  was 
no  longer  conformed  with/  This  is  probably  a  refer- 
ence to  some  such  story  as  that  related  above  by 
Hervey. 

Orang  Laut,  Sabimba. — Of  this  Orang  Laut  tribe 
we  are  told  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  filing 

*  Hervey  m  J.  R.  A.  S.^  No.  8,  pp.       but    this    was    probably   a    borrowed 
118,  119;  cp.  p.  544,  a»iie.  custom.        Ear  -  boring      was      rarely 

*  Lo^u    in   y.   /.   A.     vol.  i.    p.       practised  by  the  men,  and  the  lips  and 
271.  nose    were    never    pierced    (Z.  f.    E. 

'  According    to   Vaughan  -  Stevens,       xxix.  180). 
ihe  Jakun  used  to  blacken  their  teeth,  *  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  344*. 
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their  teeth,  and  that  the  practice  of  perforating  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  was  equally  unknown  to  them.* 

In  addition,  we  are  informed  (of  the  same  tribe) 
that  they  did  not  practise  the  rites  either  of  circum- 
cision or  incision.* 

Orang  Laut  (no  locality  specified). — To  the  fore- 
going may  be  added  an  account  given  by  Vaughan- 
Stevens*  of  certain  Orang  Laut  customs  which  he 
does  not  attribute  to  any  particular  tribe : — 

Among  the  Orang  Laut  a  woman  during  menstruation  was,  theoretically 
at  all  events,  treated  as  unclean,  though  in  practice  it  made  no  appreciable 
difference. 

The  women  alleged  a  belief  on  the  port  of  the  men  that  if  they  were  to  toudi 
a  woman  in  such  a  condition,  their  virility  would  suffer.  The  men  themselves, 
however,  would  make  no  admissions,  and  in  practice,  as  I  have  said,  little  notice 
of  it  was  taken. 

Nevertheless,  a  woman  in  the  condition  referred  to  would  avoid  touching 
anything  that  a  man  might  eat  afterwards ;  it  was,  however,  considered  a  sa£Bcient 
purification  to  peel  any  roots  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  thus  defiled. 
On  such  occasions  the  wife  would  avoid  cohabitation  and  sleep  as  far  away  from 
her  husband  as  possible. 

She  would,  moreover,  avoid  dipping  her  drinking  bamboo  in  the  common 
water-pot,  but  would  dip  it  into  a  drinking-shell  of  her  own,  which  she  would 
keep  separately,  or  else  into  a  vessel  made  of  a  short  segment  of  bamboo. 

*  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  298.  *  Ibid.  p.  344*. 

»  Z./.E.  xxviii.  171. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Beliefs. 

Among  all  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  as  indeed 
among  the  Malays,  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
marriage  rite  is  a  form  of  ritual  purchase,  commonly 
followed  by  a  repast  which  is  shared  between  bride 
and  bridegroom,  with  their  relatives  and  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  as  witnesses. 

Among  the  Negritos  these  two  ingredients  appear 
to  constitute  the  entire  ceremony,  though  even  the 
act  of  purchase  alone  is  said  to  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  binding,  so  long  as  it  is  performed  before 
proper  witnesses.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
from  the  meagreness  of  the  ceremony  that  the  marriage 
tie  is  not  regarded  by  the  Semang  as  in  the  highest 
degree  binding,  the  reverse  being  the  case.  The 
Semang  are,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  habitually  mono- 
gamists, and  I  failed  to  obtain  any  sort  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  has  been  more  than 
once  advanced,  viz.,  that  their  women  were  in  common 
like  their  other  property.^  This  idea  of  the  laxity  of 
the   marriage-tie  among  the    Negritos  may  possibly 

*  Similarly  erroneous  notions  as  to  indeed,  in  all  Mohammedan  countries, 

pol3randry  among  the  Andamanese  were  tell  us  that  a  lord  of  the  harem  can  only 

combated  in  Man's  ^/M&jwaw/j^,  p.  71.  exist    in  cases  where    there    is  wealth 

As    regards    polygamy,   on    the   other  to   maintain   such    an    establishment ; 

hand,   the  teachings  of  actual  expert-  jungle  races  and  the  races  who  live  the 

ence,   supported    by  what   we   see   in  simplest  lives  are  commonly,  from  the 

India,  Elgypt,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  exigencies  of  the  case,  monogamists. 
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arise  from  the  great  antenuptial  freedom  which 
appears  to  be  allowed,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  when  once  married  the  Semang  of  both 
sexes  are  in  the  highest  degree  faithful  to  each  other 
and  that  cases  of  unfaithfulness  are  exceedingly  rare. 
That  conjugal  infidelity  is  strongly  discountenanced 
is  shown  by  the  penalty  assigned  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Sakai,  there  seems  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  their  being 
to  a  limited  extent  polygamists,  though  here  again 
our  information  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  custom  is  general.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  actual  ceremony,  the 
most  important  elements,  according  to  one  authority,* 
are  the  painting  of  the  man's  face  and  the  squirting 
of  fern-seed  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  them  a  numerous  progeny. 

I  may  add  that  among  the  Sakai  marriage  is 
preceded  by  a  form  of  initiation,  at  which  the  man's 
face-paint  is  applied  for  the  first  time. 

Miklucho-Maclay  heard  from  Malays  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Mission  at  Malacca  that  communal 
marriage  existed  among  the  Sakai  {sic,  ?  Mantra). 
Some  days  or  weeks  after  marriage  the  girl  was  said  to 
leave  her  husband  with  his  consent  and  take  up  with 
the  men  of  his  family  in  turn.  She  then  came  back  to 
her  husband,  but  kept  up  these  irregular  liaisons, 
which  were  regulated  by  chance  and  her  own  wishes.* 

The  Jakun  or  Malayan  tribes  again  (including  the 
Blandas  and  Besisi  of  Selangor),  are  as  a  rule  fairly 
strict  monogamists,  and  their  post-matrimonial  fidelity, 

r^r^ 

1  See  p.  64,  infra,  such  a  custom,  and  resting  as  it  does  on 

'  J,  R,  A.  S.y  S.  B.J  No.  2,  p.  215.       second-hand  evidence  or  worse,  cannot 

Hiis  is,  however,  the  only  notice  o^      be  accepted  without  due  corroboration. 
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while  it  varies  in  degree  apparently  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  is  certainly  remarkable,  although  in  their  case, 
too,  it  appears  to  be  considered  compatible  with  con- 
siderable freedom  before  marriage. 

Of  the  Jakun  ceremonies,  that  of  eating  together  from 
the  same  dish  is  one  which  is  found  throughout  South- 
eastern Asia.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all 
these  customs  are  the  Jakun  {ji.e.  Malayan)  '*  marriage 
carnival"  and  the  unique  race  round  the  mound  or 
"ant  hill,"  for  which,  among  some  branches  of  the 
Sea  Tribes,  a  race  in  canoes  is  sometimes  substituted. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  mound,  which  has  come 
down  from  an  entirely  unknown  origin,  may  perhaps 
be  held  to  show  that  the  mound  ceremony  is  the 
older  form  of  this  peculiar  rite,  but  in  any  case  we 
have  here  a  custom  which  will  assuredly  repay  any 
student  of  ethnography  who  decides  to  work  out  the 
entire  question  for  himself. 

The  effect  of  intermarriage  between  Malays  and 
aboriginal  women  is  one  which  at  first  would  hardly 
be  expected,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  higher  race — the 
Malay  —  that  is  chiefly  affected  by  it.  This  fact, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  Logan,  who,  in  writing  of  the  Benua,  observes  that 
many  of  the  Malays  had  Benua  wives,  who  of  course 
became  converts  to  Islam.  The  Benua  on  their  part 
were  debarred  from  seeking  wives  amongst  the  Malays, 
and  this  must  always  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  checking  the  natural  growth  of  population.  The 
first  Malay  adventurers  were  probably  more  numerous 
in  males  than  females.  In  many  places  the  Chinese 
tend  to  absorb  the  Malays  in  their  turn.  The  more 
civilised  and  wealthy  races  thin  those  below  them  of 
their  women,  and  necessity  drives  the  latter  to  make 
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up  the  loss  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  in  some 
measure  at  the  expense  of  those  still  lower.  This  is 
one  of  those  fundamental  facts  of  ethnography  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  speculating  on  the 
gradual  extinction  of  aboriginal  races,  when  com- 
paratively civilised  colonies  come  into  contact  with 
them.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Malays  in 
the  Peninsula  behind  Malacca  are  descendants  of 
women  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  Malays  in 
their  turn  gave  wives  to  the  immigrants  from  China, 
so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  of  Malacca 
have  Malayan  blood  in  their  veins.^ 

I. — Semang. 

Pangan. — I  have  never  met  with  any  published 
account  of  a  Semang  wedding,  but  while  in  Kelantan 
I  acquired  some  information  about  the  marriage  rites 
of  the  Eastern  Semang  in  the  Belimbing  district. 

The  **  marriage  settlements,"  according  to  my 
informants,  consisted  of  the  blade  of  a  jungle-knife  or 
chopper,  which  had  to  be  presented  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride's  parents,  and  a  coiled  girdle  of 
great  length  called  **  salek,*'  that  was  said  to  be  manu- 
factured from  the  fibres  of  the  sugar-palm  ("  urat 
hijok  '*),  but  that  doubtless  more  or  less  closely  re- 
sembled the  girdle  of  rock-vein  fungus,  which  has  been 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  This  girdle  had  to  be 
presented  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  who  would 
never,  it  was  said,  consent  to  part  with  it  for  fear  of  its 
being  used  to  her  prejudice  in  some  magic  ceremony. 

There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  chaunting  (**  siwang  " 
or    **  bgr-siwang "  =  invocation    of    spirits)   at    these 

*  Logan  in  /.  /.  A,  vol.  L  p.  291. 
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Pangan  marriages,  but  beyond  this  no  further  infor- 
mation was  obtainable. 

Kedah  Semang. — Later  on  I  was  informed  by  the 
Semang  of  Kedah  that  adultery  was  punishable  by 
death  (although  in  practice  it  might  be  commuted  for 
the  usual  blood-fine  of  forty  dollars).  This  fine,  how- 
ever, was  payable  in  kind,  and  would  doubtless  in 
practice  be  adjusted  to  the  means  of  the  culprit. 

The  only  information  I  have  met  with  in  regard 
to  the  married  life  of  the  Semang,  is  Newbold's 
observation  to  the  effect  that  the  Semang  women 
were  in  common  like  their  other  property.^ 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  sweeping  state- 
ment it  is  very  hard  to  say,  though  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard  of  their  domestic  life  I  find  it  most  difficult 
to  believe  (with  regard  to  the  Semang  of  Kedah  at  all 
events),  that  the  charge  was  well  founded.^  Certainly, 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  it  appears  quite  incom- 
patible with  so  severe  a  punishment  for  adultery  as 
was  exacted  by  the  customs  of  this  very  tribe. 

Perak  Semang. — To  the  foregoing  may  be  added 
the  following  notes  of  Vaughan-Stevens  on  the  Semang 
of  Perak  : — 

When  a  Semang  commits  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another  (which  very  rarely 
happens),  and  the  fact  remains  concealed  until  the  death  of  the  injured  husband, 
the  latter's  soul  acquires  knowledge  of  the  offence,  and  seeks  to  revenge  itself 
upon  the  children  of  the  transgressor,  by  sending  a  Disease  upon  them.  In  such 
cases  the  Disease  (the  same  that  had  killed  the  man)  attacks  the  children 
independently  of  Kari's  commands.^ 

In  order  to  avert  this  danger,  the  trangressor,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the 
husband's  death,  takes  the  children  by  the  arms  and  swings  them  through  the 
fire,  at  the  same  time  "jumping"  them  up  and  down  upon  the  charred  wodd  so 
as  to  blacken  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  way  of  protecting  them.  If  the  Disease 
oomes  afterwards  when  the  child  has  l:)een  replaced  upon  the  ground,  the  child 
remains  unharmed.  Even  if  the  child  were  somewhat  affected  before  being 
swung  through  the  fire,  the  Disease  is  yet  forced  to  retire  in  order  to  escape 


^   Newbold,   ii.   pp.  379-381.     Cp.,  xxviii.     166,    observes    that    in     their 

however,  I^H.  ii.  558,  where  the  men  (good)  treatment  of  their  women,  the 

are  credited  with  polygamy.  Semang  ranked  next  to  the  Sakai. 

-  Vaughan  -  Stevens    in    Z,  f.     E.  ^  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  132. 
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being  burnt,  and  as  long  as  the  soles  of  the  child's  feet  remain  so  blackened, 
the  Disease  is  prevented  from  returning.  Moreover,  the  Disease  cannot  in  any 
case  kill  the  child  without  Karih's  command ;  nor  can  it,  in  any  case,  make  a 
long  stay,  since  it  has  to  be  back  with  the  Death-messenger  beside  the  oorpte,  «t 
soon  as  ever  the  *<  Pfoit&h  "  is  cut  The  children  are  only  attacked  as  a  mem  of 
bringing  the  transgressor  to  justice,  by  attracting  the  superior  chieTs  (the  PMIo^ 
attention,  either  from  the  children's  getting  the  same  Disease  as  the  fansbMid  or 
from  the  transgressor's  betraying  himself  by  swinging  them  throng^  the  fite. 
The  superior  chief,  in  such  cases,  pronounces  the  penalty.^ 

By  the  same  writer  we  are  told  that — 

The  Semang  have  an  aphrodisiac  called  **chin-weh"  or  '*diindfich" 
( =  *<  chinduai  '*).<  This  name  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Sakai,  but  M  the 
plant  used  in  this  case  is  altogether  a  difierent  one  and  is  not  employed  fay  other 
magicians,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  discovery  of  their  own.' 

II. — Sakai. 
Perak  Sakai. — De  Morgan,  in  his  account  of  Sakai 
marriage  customs,*  remarks  that  the  conditions  required 
for  marriage  were  few.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
no  fixed  limit  of  age.  The  consent  of  the  woman  was 
required,  together  with  that  of  her  father  (if  living),  but 
if  otherwise,  that  of  the  eldest  surviving  member  of 
the  family.  The  future  husband  made  the  application 
in  person  with  the  consent  of  the  father.  The  wife 
brought  no  dowry  to  her  bridegroom,  but  the  latter 
made  a  present  to  his  prospective  father-in-law  of 
certain  specified  articles,  e.g.  a  knife  or  hatchet  or 
yams,  **  according  to  his  means.*'  *  Commenting  on 
the  foregoing,  De  Morgan  remarks  that  it  might  be 

^  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  132.  band  generally  paid  ten  dollars  ("  ring- 

^  Cp.  Z/  E,  xxviii.  183.  git")  =  50  francs  to  the  Neither ;  a  chief 

'  KB.G.A,  xxiv.  468.  paid  up  to  thirty  dollars ;  but  M.  Uas 

*  De  Morgan,  vii.  422.  adds  that  "  this  was  the  highest  price, 

*  According  to  Maxwell  {J.R.A.S,,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  biggest 
S,B.t  No.  I,  p.  112)  the  price  paid  for  sum  of  money  that  the  Sakai,  even 
a  wife  included  a ''piece  of  iron,  some  those  educated  by  contact  with  the 
roots,  and  some  flowers."  According  Malays,  could  conceive."  The  sums 
to  Hale  (p.  291)  the  presents  consisted  mentioned  were  doubtless  paid  in  kind, 
of"sarongs,"orbill.hooks(" parangs"),  but  even  then  there  is,  I  think,  little 
purchased  from  Malays,  or  the  bride-  doubt  that  this  last  figure  (as  M.  Lias 
groom  might  clear  one  or  two  acres  of  himself  seems  to  have  inferred)  was 
jungle,  plant  them  with  tapioca,  sugar-  exaggerated,  perhaps  for  "  swagger," 
cane,  etc.,  and  present  them  to  the  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Malays 
parents  of  the  bride.  According  to  Brau  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  The 
de  St.  Pol  Lias  (pp.  279,  280)  the  hus-  nominal  price  of  a  Sakai  wife,  among 


Ctrruti. 


Kn(;a<.ki»  Sakai  Cim  dki  n  wmi   Un(  lk. 


./.60. 
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Cet^ut  • 
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Kngaged  lo  be  inarri«:(l  at  the  next  I*rah  fruit  sea.M»i\— the  Usual  marryin)?  time  of  the  Sakai, 
V\\\  sh'm,  Perak. 
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Jled  an  example  of  marriage  by  purchase,  but  that 
le  fact  of  purchase  is  to  some  extent  modified  by 
le  smallness  of  the  price  paid,  and  that  all  that 
tually  remains  is  a  purely  formal  substitute  for 
arriage  by  purchase,  which  was  once  a  wide-spread 
istom  in  Southern  Asia.  Continuing,  De  Morgan 
Ids  that  the  form  of  marriage  was  extremely 
mple.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  repaired,  accom- 
inied  by  their  relatives,  to  the  house  of  their  tribal 
lief,  where  the  latter  in  converse  with  the  two 
milies  inquired  into  the  prospects  of  the  joint 
/nag-e,  after  which,  if  no  obstacle  presented  itself,  he 
irmally  declared  them  married,  and  all  was  over.* 
he  newly  married  pair  were  required  to  build  a  hut 
id  form  a  clearing,  and  in  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
sfore  it  could  bring  them  in  a  return,  they  lived  at 
le  charge  of  their  families,  who  provided  them  with 
uns  and  maize,  and  everything  else  that  they  might 
^uire  for  their  maintenance. 

An  account  of  the  Perak  Sakai  by  Colonel  Low, 
I  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  gives  the 
etails  of  the  religious  ceremony,  which  are  omitted 
1  De  Morgan's  description  : — 

A  young  Sakai  man  pays  his  addresses  in 
erson.  If  the  girl  approves,  he  makes  a  present  to 
er  family  of  spears,  knives,  and  household  utensils, 
nd  a  time  being  fixed,  the  relations  of  both  sides 
ssemble  at  the  bride's  house.  The  betrothed 
arties  eat  rice  together  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  the 
ittle  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  the  man  is  joined 

le  Sakai  themselves,  cannot  be  greater  Z,f,  E.  xxviii.  177. 
lan  about  the  value  of  ten  dollars  paid  *  De  Morgan    adds    {ioc,   cit.)    that 

\  kind,    for    the   simple    reason    that  there  was   **no  religious  ceremony"; 

o  ordinary  Sakai  bridegroom   would  but  as  will  appear  from  the  next  ac- 

ave   more  property  than  this  to  pay  count,  this  statement  of  his  is  certainly 

fith.       Cp.   also  Vaughan- Stevens  in  mistaken. 
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to  that  of  the  left  hand  of  the  woman.  These  two 
last  observances  are  found  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications amongst  the  Malays  on  like  occasions.  The 
eating  together  is  also  a  Burmese  and  Peguan  custom. 

The  parents  on  both  sides  then  pronounce 
them  married  persons,  and  give  them  good  advice 
for  their  future  conduct.  As  an  example  of  the 
actual  words  used,  Col.  Low  gives  the  expression 
•*  Mano  klamin  che  dada,"  an  admonition  or  wish  that 
they  might  be  fruitful.^ 

It  would  appear  from  some  accounts  that  the 
Sakai  men  occasionally  take  more  than  one  wife. 
Thus  De  la  Croix  says  that  a  Sakai  married,  or  rather 
bought,  a  wife,  or  even  two,  if  he  were  rich  enough.* 

Marriage  and  [alleged]  Totemism. 

According  to  Vaaghan-Stevens,  the  Sakai  (whom  he  calls  "Senoi"),  Besisi, 
and  Kenaboi,  were  sub-tribes  of  one  single  people,  which  also  included  at  a  more 
remote  date  the  Tembeh  and  Jakun.  Each  of  these  three  sub-tribes  was 
divided  into  clans,'  distinguished  by  the  pattern  of  the  &ce-paint  (tenned  by 
Vaughan-Stevens  "  totems.")  *  The  Thorn,  Tiger,  Snake,  Fish,  and  Leaf  totems 
were  the  primary  ones.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  components  of  the  tribes 
becoming  widely  scattered,  new  settlements  s(>rang  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  it  became  the  practice  for  each  local  group  to  adopt  some  variant 
of  the  totem-mark  and  house.  Thus,  among  the  sub-clans  of  the  Snake  totem, 
were  Pythons,  Cobras,  Hamadryads,  etc.^ 

In  the  olden  days  intermarriage  between  the  clans  was  forbidden.  The 
penalty  for  disobedience  was  expulsion  from  the  clan.  The  people  thus 
expelled  formed  new  clans  (Musang  or  Civet-cat,  Crocodile,  Scorpion).  A  member 
of  the  primary  clans  who  married  into  one  of  these  secondary  clans  lost  his  status 
in  his  old  clan,  and  became  a  member  of  his  spouse's  clan.  With  the  rise  of  sub- 
clans  these  quasi-endogamic  rules  do  not  seem  to  have  been  changed  ;  choice  was 
not  restricted  to  the  members  of  the  sub-clan.     No  definite  information  is  given 

^  y.  /.  A,    vol.    iv.    pp.    430,    431.  Thomas,  who  has  made  totemism  his 

According  to  Cerruti,  the  Sakai  marriage  special  study. — W.  S.  ]    The  account  is 

season    was    at    the   ripening   of    the  confused,  the  editor  has  not  distinguished 

"  prah  "-fruit  tribe  from  clan,  and  speaks  in  one  place 

'  Rev,  (TEthn,    vol.   i.   No.   4,    p.  of  the  totem  mark  as  a  tribal  pattern. 

339.     Cp.   Brau  de  St.   P.   Lias,  pp.  It  is  stated  that  the  clan  patterns  went 

279,    280:    *'a    Sakai    marries    two  out  of  use  owing  to  the  scattering  of 

wives."  the  members  of  the  tribe,   and  were 

'  Apparently  forming  local  groups.  replaced  by  the  sub-clan  patterns.     Of 

Z.f,  E,  xxvi.  160.  the  origin  of  the  clans  nothing  is  said. — 

*  Z./.  E,  xxvi   150,   151.     [I  owe  N.  W.  T.     Sedv.  anU^  p.  32,  et  iu/ra, 

this  summary  of  Sakai  marriage  and  258  ;  and  cp.  Martin,  863. 

totemism   to   my  friend,   Mr.   N.  W.  *  Z.f,  E,  xxvi.  150,  151. 
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by  Vaughan-Stevens  as  to  the  rules  of  descent  as  regards  sub-clan  names,  but 
paternal  descent  appears  to  be  the  general  rule.  From  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
dans  were  local  in  their  character,  we  may  also  infer  that  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
totems  the  rule  was  to  take  them  from  the  &ther.  The  children  of  a  Batin 
formed  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule.  Only  the  elder  took  his  father's 
totem  ;  the  next  four  belonged  each  to  one  of  the  remaining  primary  totem -clans.  > 

The  rule  of  descent  as  regards  the  sub-tribes  was  as  follows.  If  a  Besisi  man 
married  a  Sakai  woman,  she  and  her  children  became  Besisi.  In  the  case  of  the 
Batin,  however,  an  exception  was  again  made.  For  three  generations  the  sub- 
tribe  '  of  the  Batin  was  prepotent,  and  the  man  who  married  into  it  lost  his  own 
tribal  name,  and  took  that  of  his  wife.' 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  members  of  the  same  clan  or  sub-clan 
are  regarded  as  akin,  or  whether  the  sub-tribe  is  by  the  Sakai  regarded  as  the 
kinship  group.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  £sir  kinship  is  a  bar  to  marriage.  Vaughan- 
Stevens  remarks  that  the  customs  of  the  Sakai  and  Pangan  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Jakun  and  Orang  Laut,  who  were  compelled  to  take  a  wife  from 
another  community.*  In  the  same  passage,  however,  he  expressly  says  that  the 
Pangan  are  not  restricted  as  regards  their  choice  of  wives,  thus  contradicting 
the  assertion  that  local  exogamy  is  in  force  among  them.  The  evidence  is  there- 
fore worthless. 

As  regards  the  Sakai,  however.  Hale  says  that  the  Kinta  Sakai  generally 
went  a  considerable  distance  to  seek  their  wives — to  a  tribe  who  spoke  quite  a 
different  dialect.  Elsewhere  Vaughan-Stevens  says,^  the  Sakai  usage  was  for  the 
soo-in-law  to  build  his  house  on  his  fiither-in-law's  land,  but  this  of  course  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  local  group.^  We  may 
perhaps  infer  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Tembeh.  Vaughan- 
Stevens  tells  us  that  although  no  definite  rule  appeared  to  exist,  the  son-in-law 
and  mother-in-law  avoided  one  another  in  practice  as  much  as  possible.^  This 
may  of  course  mean  that  the  son-in-law  and  mother-in-law  belonged  to  the  same 
local  group  ;  we  cannot  infer  a  custom  of  exogamy  from  it,  but  it  points  to  the 
two  families  being  in  close  proximity. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  account  given  by  Vaughan-Stevens,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  inclined  to  group  his  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
hypothesis  for  the  adoption  of  which  he  can  give  no  sufficient  reason."  We  are 
expressly  told  •  that  it  was  only  after  lengthy  observation  that  he  arrived  at  the 
results  given  above,  and  that  the  system  here  displayed  is  his  theory,  based  on 
many  single  observations,  and  not  a  connected  traditional  account  handed  down 
by  the  Sakai.  Such  a  traditional  account  would  probably  not  be  entirely 
reliable  ;  an  observer  like  Vaughan-Stevens,  with  no  knowledge  of  scientific 
terminology,  and  not  much  critical  sense,  *°  would  have  done  better  to  give  us  his 
data  rather  than  his  conclusions.     In  his  account,  summarised  alx)ve,  traditional 

'  Z.  /.  E.  xxvi.  1 60.  7  Z.f.  E,  xxviii.  1 80. ;  cp.  p.  203,  infra, 

*  Here  again  the  word  totem  is  used  •  C/*.  his  treatment  of  the  question  of 
by  Grlinwedel  (or  Vaughan-Stevens)  to  patterns.  •  Z.f.  E,  xxvi.  150. 
mean  sub-tribe.  As  both  husband  and  *^  Vaughan  -  Stevens  explains  else- 
wife  were  of  one  clan,  he  could  not  where  {Z.f  E.  xxviii.  175)  that  he 
change  his  clan  ;  a  change  of  sub-clan  means  by  exogamy,  marriage  outside 
would  be  possible,  but  seems  to  be  the  family,  not  marriage  outside  the 
excluded  by  the  context.  tribe.     He  suggests  (Z./  E.  xxvi.  160), 

'  It  does  not    appear  whether    this  that  all  three  sub-tribes,  Sakai  or  Senoi, 

was  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the  Kenaboi,  and  Besisi,  were  a  sub-group 

husband   to  his  wife's  group,  and    his  of  the  Leaf  clan.      Against  this  may  be 

incorporation  in  it.  set    the   statement    that    the    original 

*  Z.f  E.  xxviii.  174.  purpose  of  the   totem   marks   was    to 

*  P.  291.  distinguish  articles  of  property  {loc.  cit. 


•  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  90.  p.  151). 
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narrative,  present-day  focts,  and  inferences,  seem  hopelessly  and  indistingniAaHy 
intermingled. 

Elsewhere  Vaughan-Stevens  gives  the  story  of  twins  who  married  tlK  ttme 
woman.  Their  "totems"  were  **miisang"  and  *'palm.lea^"  and  tbflir  cUd 
should  have  followed  the  fathei's  "  totem,"  but  this  being  nnoeitniip  h  W|jhci 
a  new  *<  musang  **  totem.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  twins  were  chikhm  «f  A  BUh.' 

Again,  the  breast-point  of  a  Sakai  (Sen-oi)  man  represented  a  fan  fa.Mrt 
of  polypodium).  The  fronds  of  this  fern  being  bruised  in  water  and  afdhtil  «iv 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  marriage  assured  the  pair  many  duldran.  nt^llli 
and  lines  of  the  face -paint  represented  another  fern,  wiUi  the  jsloB  off'1  ~ 
the  youth  was  sprinkled  before  he  became  man  and  might  many. 

The  face-paint  of  the  Sakai  man  consisted  of  three  lines  or  iliiiw^  ^ 
that  of  the  woman  consisted  of  five.* 

The  tiger  and  "  musang "  patterns  represented  these  anhnalt,  bol  «m  mm 
only  used  as  blowpipe  marks.     Formerly  they  were  patterns  for  fiitT  fintri* 

Yet  in  Z,f.  E,  xxvi.  1 50,  the  face  patterns  are  spoken  of  fay  VaagliHl-SlBMB 
as  being  all  of  one  type. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  contracting  parses, 
M.  Brau  de  St.  P.  Lias  states  that  the  women  #ere 
often  married  when  mere  children.* 

In  the  account  by  Colonel  Low,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  we  are  further  told  that  polygamy 
was  permitted  among  the  Sakai,  but  was  not  common, 
and  that  the  men  seemed  to  care  little  about  their 
wives  leaving  them. 

The  men  appeared,  nevertheless,  to  treat  them 
well.  But  should  a  man  choose  to  resent  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  he  might  kill  her  and  her 
paramour  without  any  fear  of  the  result,  further  than 
the  possibility  of  their  relatives  avenging  the  deed.* 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fuller  account  given  by 
De  Morgan,  who  tells  us  that  the  husband  acquired 
absolute  power  over  his  wife,  and  would  not  shrink 
from    beating    her    if    the    provocation   were    great 

1  EtknoL  Notizblatt,  i.  4-6.  angia,  as  these  latter  woald  not  only  be 

2  Z.f.E.  xxvi.  154.  Mr.  H.  N.  rather  brown  than  black,  bat  would  be  of 
Ridley  (of  Singapore)  suggests  that  these  a  uniform  colour.  '  NoHsbiatt^  i.  4-6. 
alleged  fern-spores  (as  represented  in  the  *  Cp.  Vaughan-Stevens  in  Z.  f.  R, 
face-paint  of  the  Sakai)  are  more  prob-  xxviiL  174,  where  we  are  told  that 
ably  copied  from  the  black  and  white  the  age  among  the  Sakai  was  fourteen 
fruit-seeds  which  are  found  in  the  Sakai  for  the  girl  and  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
necklaces  and  armlets.     They  are  prob-  for  the  man. 

ably  not  meant  for  fern-seeds  or  spor-  *  J,  /.  A,  voL  iv.  pp.  430,  43 1 . 


I*AKTY    WITH    Ml'SK  AL    IN^TKIMI-NI^    AT    \VKUI>IN<.    <)I     (.'HK     IlPKI.     RaNTAI*    I'ANJANC.  SELASOOK 
Malay  jjMiiijs.  «Iiiiiii»,  tam1>ouriiit-s.  ami  tulillr^.     (See  p,  70.) 
I'o/.  //./.  65- 
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enough.     A  form  of  divorce  was  allowed  among  the 

Sakaiy  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  permitted  being, 

in  the  case  of  the  husband,  grave  misconduct,  such 

cases   being   settled   by   a    fine,   or   separation,    the 

jk  voman  keeping  the  children.      In   the  case  of  the 

H^tlrife,  a  refusal  to  take  her  proper  share  in  house- 

^'  Iseeping,  planting,  hunting,  and  other  tasks  necessarily 

^tjpicidental  to  her  position,  was  regarded  as  a  reason. 

''Splflie  aggrieved  husband,  in  the  latter  case,  lodged  a 

^-^'jcmnplaint  with  the  tribal  chief,  who  communicated  it 

the  woman's  family ;  if  no  good  results  followed,  he 

risted  on  separation,  sending  the  woman  back  to 

ber  own  family,  but  always,  however,  retaining  the 

custody  of  the  children — a  point  of  great  importance 

among  these  tribes  where  children  were  regarded  as 

a  source  of  profit,  the  possession  of  children  actually 

making  his  re-marriage  easier.^   The  paternal  authority 

ordinarily   lasted    during    the    father's   lifetime,    but 

otherwise  ceased  as  soon  as  a  married  child  left  its 

father's  roof.      The  adoption  of  orphan  children  by 

childless  people  was  also  occasionally  practised.^ 

We  are  told  by  Maxwell  (in  his  account  of  the 
Perak  tribes)  that  the  punishment  for  adultery 
was  death,  and  that  it  was  usually  carried  out  by  a 
relative,  who  invited  his  victim  to  a  hunting  excursion, 
and  after  tiring  him  out,  beat  his  brains  out  with  a 
club  while  he  was  asleep,  and  left  him  to  rot  upon  the 
earth,  denying  to  his  remains  even  the  rough  sepulture 
given  to  those  who  died  in  an  honourable  way.^ 

1  "  Divorce  was   permitted    by  the  amounted   to   thirty  dollars  each,   the 

Sakai,  but  was  extremely  rare  among  woman's  fine  being  paid  by  her  father 

them.       Adultery    was  regarded  as  a  or   brothers." — Brau  de    St.    P.   Lias, 

great    crime  (*  salah  bdsar '),  To'  Lil4  pp.  279,  280.       -  De  Morgan,  vii.  422. 
told  me,  and  often  gave  rise  to  a  fight.  ^  Maxwell  in  J.R.A.S.^  S.B.^   No. 

The  guilty  parties  were  made  to  pay  a  i,  pp.  in,   112.      It  should  be  noted 

fine  to  the  husband,   which  generally  that  Maxwell  in  his  account,  which  is 

VOL.  II  F 
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A  different  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
outraged  husband  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
parties  is  given  by  Vaughan-Stevens  as  follows  : — 

The  punishment  prescribed  by  the  Sakai  for  the  adultery  of  a  wife  was  very 
seldom  really  carried  out.  The  husband,  however,  if  he  wished  to  enforce  it, 
would  bind  his  guilty  wife  hand  and  foot  and  lay  her  down  upon  the  ground  at  a 
short  distance  from  his  hut  He  then  armed  himself  with  three  wooden  spears 
of  bamboo  or  palm- wood  ('*  nibong  "),  and  took  up  his  station  among  the  brush- 
wood in  the  vicinity.  The  woman  was  allowed  neither  food  nor  wsdter,  but  was 
kept  there  perforce  until  she  died  either  from  the  bites  of  ants  or  from  ex- 
haustion. Meanwhile,  however,  her  paramour  was  expected  to  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  through  her  bonds  and  take  her  back  to  her  husband's  house. 
The  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  was  allowed  from  his  concealment  to  laundi 
each  of  his  three  spears  once  at  his  rival.  If  he  succeeded  in  killing  him,  he 
might  if  he  pleased  let  his  wife  lie  there  till  she  died,  or  else  if  he  were  now  more 
inclined  to  mercy,  he  might  release  her  and  send  her  away.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  paramour's  attempt  succeeded,  the  husband  could  take  no  further  steps, 
though  he  could  if  he  desired  send  away  his  wife  when  her  paramour  had 
brought  her  back  to  the  hut.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paramour  refused  to 
make  the  attempt,  the  husband  might  bring  him  up  before  the  chief  for  punish- 
ment, in  which  case  the  husband  himself  was  allowed  to  name  the  penalty.  He 
applied  in  such  cases  to  one  of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  who  could  apply  to  the 
Batin  for  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  if  he  considered  it  just  He  need  not, 
however,  do  so  if  four  of  the  older  men  advised  him  that  the  punishment  was 
excessive.^ 

The  Batin  had  the  power  of  delaying  the  proceedings  by  postponing  the 
sentence  for  an  indefinite  period.  Nevertheless  private  quarrels,  ending  in 
wounds  or  death,  frequently  arose  from  cases  which  had  been  postponed  on 
account  of  some  mitigating  circumstance,  which  limited  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to 
public  discussion  of  the  case.^ 

A  wife  could  not  bring  her  offending  husband  to  the  Batin  for  punish- 
ment, since  he  need  only  announce  that  conjugal  rights  had  been  intentionaUy 
withheld  from  him,  to  obtain  condonation  of  his  infidelity,  and  a  separation 
could  then  be  obtained  at  his  own  instance.  In  former  days,  before  the  present 
intercourse  with  the  Malays,  divorce  was  not  regarded  with  such  indifference  as 
nowadays,  but  was  highly  disapproved  of  and  very  seldom  actually  occurred. 
Moreover,  a  man  would  not  put  away  his  wife  when  he  was  sure  both  of  losing 
his  children  and  of  havnng  much  trouble  to  come  by  another  wife.  But  when  a 
woman  absconded  from  her  husband,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  take  her  back,  whether  on  account  of  her  laziness,  or  her 
clumsiness,  or  her  evil  temper,  both  parties  in  that  case  were  regarded  as  free, 
and  were  allowed  to  remarry  at  will.  The  husband,  however,  in  this  case  had 
the  right  of  retaining  the  children,  and  of  making  them  work  for  him.' 

otherwise  sufHciently  accurate,  confuses  follow  her  paramour,  when  the  latter 
the  Sakai  with  the  Semang — a  con-  has  to  pay  $25,  or  unless  the  woman 
fusion  of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  is  a  chiefs  wife,  when  $25  may  be  the 
means  alone  guilty.  minimum.  Children  may  follow  either 
>  Z./.  E,  xxviii.  1 79.  •  Ibid.  parent  by  choice,  but  usually  prefer  to 
'  Ibid.  p.  180.  In  a  letter  just  follow  the  father.  Misconduct  of  a 
received,  Dr.  Luering  says :  "  Among  man  with  his  brother's  wife  would 
the  Sakai  of  Bertang,  in  Perak,  the  producea  quarrel,  but  not  necessarily  en- 
punishment  for  adultery  is  a  fine  of  tail  a  fine.  Wives  are  generally  chosen 
$6.50,   unless   the   woman    wishes  to  within  the  tribe." 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  account  given  by  Vaughan-Stevens  of 
Sakai  love-philtres,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

Among  the  Sakai  love-philtres  were  employed  by  both  sexes,  one  of  them 
being  called  '*  mong  dar  "  (?).  It  consisted  of  the  blossom  of  a  creeper  which 
grew  upon  the  hills.  If  a  little  of  the  dried  blossom  were  steeped  in  water  and 
drunk,  it  was  alleged  that  it  would  produce  stimulation  in  the  men,  but  would 
have  no  effect  upon  women.  ^ 

Another  love-philtre,  called  **  chin-weh  "  ( =  **  chindwai ")  was  only  used  by 
women,  and  that  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  just  described  ;  the  only  difference 
being  Oiat  the  entire  plant  was  taken,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  since  the 
plant  was  of  a  fungoid  character.     It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain.^ 

Under  the  name  **chinweh  kasih"^  various  plants  were  used  as  aphro- 
disiacs by  the  Sakai  women.  The  Sakai  magicians,  moreover,  knew  of  a  certain 
plant,  which  they  kept  secret,  and  which  procured  them  especial  deference. 

Even  at  the  present  day  only  the  magicians  of  the  old  school  have  any  know- 
ledge of  this  plant,  which  was  besides  of  great  rarity.  From  one  such  magician 
Vaughan-Stevens  obtained  his  specimen.  In  order  to  conceal  its  identity  from 
the  lay  members  of  the  tribe,  the  plant  was  crushed  into  water,  which  was 
purchased  at  a  high  price  by  Sakai  and  Malay  women,  who  employed  it  as  a 
love- potion.* 

The  Sakai  women  also  employed  an  expedient  which  was  believed  to  impair 
the  virility  of  the  men.  For  this  purpose  they  took  the  "scnggulong"  ("sengu- 
long  "),  a  kind  of  wood-louse  \sic  ?  millipede],  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire  until  it  was 
charred.  At  the  same  time  they  burnt  a  small  piece  of  cloth  which  had  been 
used  for  washing  a  dead  man's  body.  The  ashes  of  the  two  were  mixed  together, 
and  whenever  a  woman  succeeded  in  introducing  these  ashes  into  the  food  of  her 
intended  victim,  the  latter  was  believed  to  have  lost  his  virility  for  ever.* 

Selangor  Sakai. — The  late  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Campbell 
of  Selangor,  in  writing  of  the  wedding  customs  of  the 
Ulu  Langat  Sakai,  describes  a  peculiar  ceremony, 
which  must  be  very  trying  to  a  nervous  bridegroom. 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  (he  says)  were  very 
simple;  one  custom  was  for  the  relations  on  both  sides  to 
sit  on  the  ground  round  an  ant-heap,  and  for  the  bride 
or  her  father  to  question  the  bridegroom  as  follows  :  ^ — 

*  Z.f.E,  xxviii.  183.  report.     A  thick  fleshy  calyx  divided 

Bartels  (loc.  at.)  remarks  that  "this  into  several  sections  or  *  flower-leaves ' 

•  mong  dar '  is  not,  as  Vaughan-Stevens  then  appears  ;    its  colour  being  black 

formerly  supposed,  the  Rafflesia,  but  a  varied   with  spots  of  i:)eculiar  shades, 

smaller  though  similar  blossom.      It  is  from  dark  brown  to  purple."        2  /^^^ 

a  parasitical  climber,  which   possesses  '  fdui.    The  specimens  sent  could  not 

no  leaves,  but  only  big  claviform  buds  be  identified.      "  Kasih  "=  **  love." 

which  appear  to  be  either  thrown  out  *  Z.f.E.  xxviii.  183. 

at  intervals  from  the  stem  itself,  or  to  '^  Ibid.     This  is  also  a  Malay  belief 

grow    on    a   very   short    stem.     These  (C.O.B.). 

buds   open   suddenly   with   a   distinct  ®  J.  A.  G.  Campbell,  p.  241. 
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**  Are  you  clever  with  the  blowpipe  ?  " 

**  Can  you  fell  trees  cleverly  ?  " 

**  Are  you  a  good  climber  ?  "  and 

**  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes  ?  " 

If  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  bridegroom  then  gave  a  cigarette  to  the 
bride  and  lighted  one  himself;  they  then  ran  round 
the  mound  three  times ;  if  the  man  succeeded  in 
catching  the  woman  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
and  they  were  declared  married,  but  if  the  man  failed 
to  catch  the  woman  he  tried  again  another  day.* 

Of  the  same  Sakai  tribe,  Campbell  adds  that  their 
marriage  settlements  consisted  of  saucepans,  frying- 
pans,  jungle -knives,  hatchets,  beads,  and  blowpipes. 
The  woman,  however,  gave  nothing  in  return.  A 
man  could  not  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Sakai  (Orang  Tai\jong)  of  Selangor. — Writing  of 
another  tribe  in  Ulu  Langat,  the  same  author  tells 
us  that  the  women  of  the  **  Cape  Tribe ''  (**  Orang 
Tanjong")  were  allowed  to  have  more  than  one 
husband,  and  that  one  woman  who  lived  at  Bandar 
Ranching  formerly  had  four.  These  women  (he  adds) 
used  to  seek  their  own  husbands.^ 

III. — Jakun. 

Blandas.  —  The  qualifications  required  of  the 
Blandas  (Kuala  Langat)  women,  at  their  wedding 
ceremony,  which  was  similar  to  that  described  above, 
were  their  ability  to  hammer  tree-bark  ("mSnitek 
t'rap  ") ;  to  roast  or  **  burn  "  (**  bakar  ")  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  yams ;  and  to  make  betel-leaf  wallets 
(**  bujam  '*).      It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  both 

*  J.  A.   G.  Campbell,  p.  241.     Al-       Sakai,  this  particular  ceremony  is  un- 
though  this  tribe  must  be  classed  as       doubtedly  of  Malayan  origin.       '  Ibid. 
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parties  change  their  names  after  the  birth  of  their 
first-born  child,  whose  name  they  take.  Thus  Pa' 
Bijan,  Ma'  Bijan,  or  '*  Father  of  Bijan,"  **  Mother  of 
Bijan,"  were  the  actual  names  of  a  married  Blandas 
couple  whose  eldest-born  child  was  called  Bijan. 

BesisL — Upon  one  occasion  when  I  inquired  of  the 
Besisi  in  Kuala  Langat  how  a  man  would  address 
a  woman  whom  he  wished  to  marry,  and  who  was  not 
unwilling  to  accept  him,  one  of  them  repeated  as  a 
specimen,  the  following  address.^  It  took  the  form 
of  an  imaginary  dialogue,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

Man.  Are  you  willing  to  take  me,  say  ? 

Woman,  \Vhat  mean  you  ?     I  merely  follow  you.     How  can  I  refuse  ? 
Man.  I  wish  that  too. 

Womcm.   How  can  I  refuse  ?     It  b  the  man  with  whom  it  rests.     I  merely 
follow  you,  since  I  am  but  a  woman.     As  I  am  a  woman,  I  merely  follow  you. 

Man.   If  that  is  truth,  so  be  it.      I  will  be  father  and  mother  to  you,  rest 
assured. 

Woman.  What  mean  you  ?     I  follow  you  for  a  single  day,  but  not  for  long. 
Man.   That  is  also  my  desire. 

Woman,   If  you  are  savage,  overbearing,  harsh-spoken,  if  you  are  like  that,  if 
you  are  like  a  hornet,  I  shall  be  unable  to  endure  it  beyond  to-morrow. 

Here  the  man,  after  pushing  the  betel-stand  to- 
wards her,  says : 

**  I  desire  to  seek  somewhat  of  yours,  a  stand  for  betel  ; 

I  am  looking  for  a  filly,  yearning  greatly  to  obtain  her  ; 

I  am  looking  for  a  sea-canoe, 

If  it  have  no  mast,  I  will  supply  a  mast  for  it. 

If  it  have  no  sail,  I  v^nll  supply  a  sail  for  it, 

I  have  sought  it  by  sea  till  now,  but  have  not  found  it. 

I  have  now  reached  your  land,  I  have  scented  a  blossom, 

I  have  scented  it  thus  far  oversea. 

Weary  am  I  indeed  with  roaming  so  far. 

But  here  verily  is  such  a  blossom,  and  such  scent  has  reached  me,  that  I 

follow  it. 
Pick  it  up?     I    will  indeed  pick  it. 
Is  it  still  to  seek  ?     I  will  indeed  seek  it. 
Desired  I  not  its  fragrance,  I  had  not  sought  it; 
Bui  my  craving  for  its  scent  is  very  great,  I  ask  but  to  own  ii. 
Should  I  find  it  not,  I  will  seek — yea,  until  I  find  it. 

Great  is  my  yearning — yea,  even  if  in  a  month  I  find  it  not,  I  will  not  return 
Until  you  grant  me  my  Heart's  Desire." 

*  In  ordinary  cases  the  man's  request       as  among  the  Malays  themselves.     Cp. 
would  be  addressed  to  the  girl's  parents,       Malay  Magic,  pp.  364-365. 
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As  regards  marriage  itself,  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive law  is  perhaps  more  than  might  be  expected 
of  this  unsophisticated  race,  yet  it  not  only  exists  but 
is  recognised  as  binding,  and  is,  moreover,  pretty 
strictly  observed,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  there  are  in 
the  Besisi  dialect  special  terms  for  both  "husband" 
and  "  wife." 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  Besisi  commonly 
have  a  regular  carnival  (at  the  end  of  the  padi  or  rice 
harvest)  when  (as  they  say)  they  are  "allowed  to 
exchange  "  their  wives,  a  practice  which  recalls  the 
wedding  law  of  ancient  Peru,  by  which  there  was 
established  one  universal  wedding-day  annually 
throughout  the  land. 

The  marriage  settlements   brought   by  the   man 
consist  of  such  objects  as  are  best  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bride  and  her  parents, 
as,    for    instance,    a    string    of   beads,    four    cubits 
("  hasta ")   of  white  cloth,  a  plate   and   a  drinking- 
cup,  and  in  some  cases  a  ring ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  husband  is  expected  to  provide  a  hut,  cooking*  ;, 
pots,  and  other  necessary  articles  such  as  will  suffioef|| 
to  enable  house-keeping  to  be  started  with  reasonablei 
comfort.  ^ 

The  usual  ceremony  (as  now  practised  by  the 
Besisi)  is  of  a  very  simple  description,  and  is  usually 
performed  by  the  Batin,  who  is  a  priestly  chief,  and, 
as  a  Besisi  man  once  put  it,  "  who  takes  the  place  of 
an  Imam  "  (the  Malay  Mohammedan  priest).^ 


^   **The  marriage  ceremony  is  per-  exchange  of  "sirih'*  (betel -leaf  chewed 

formed    either   by   the    Batin   or   the  with   areca-nut)   they  are   pronounced 

Jinang.     The  contracting  parties  stand  man  and  wife.     A  feast  is  afterwards 

on  each  side  of  him,  the  girl  on  his  held,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 

left  and  the  man  on  his  right.       He  tribe  are  invited." — Bellamy,  p.  227. 

then  joins   their  hands,  and   after  an  Cp.  J.  /.  A.  iii.  490. 
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This  simpler  form  of  wedding  (as  practised  by  the 
Besisi  of  Sepang  in  Selangor)  was  celebrated  in  the 
following  manner : — In  the  first  place,  the  bridegroom 
would  bring  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents  the 
presents  required  by  custom — say  five  cubits  of  white 
cloth,  five  quids  of  betel-leaf,  five  cigarettes,  and  a 
copper  ring. 

On  the  bridegroom's  arrival  all  present  partook  of 
food,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  then  ate  rice  off 
the  same  plate.  After  this  meal  the  gifts  were 
presented  to  the  bride's  parents,  and  the  Batin  or 
one  of  the  minor  chiefs  of  the  tribe  {e^.  the 
"  Penghulu  Balei ")  then  inquired :  "  What  about 
these  children  of  ours?  Are  we  to  make  them 
one  ?  "  To  this  the  parents  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  head  of  the  tribe  then  gave  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  a  new  name. 

The  parties  might  then  disperse  at  leisure. 

The  really  remarkable  rite  called  the  "  ant-heap  " 
(properly  the  ** hillock*'  or  "mound")  ceremony,  re- 
ferred to  above  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Campbell  as  a  custom 
of  the  Ulu  Langat  Sakai,  appears  to  be  now  very  nearly 
obsolete  among  the  Besisi,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain. 

I  once  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  witness 
it  when  it  was  being  performed  at  Ayer  I  tarn  (in  the 
Kuala  Langat  district  of  Selangor)  by  some  Besisi 
who  had  just  returned  from  Batu  Pahat  (in  Johor, 
where  they  told  me  that  the  old  custom  was  still  kept 
up).  I  will  therefore  describe  the  ceremony  that  I 
saw  as  carefully  as  possible.  I  attended  the  wedding 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Besisi  themselves,  with  whom 
I  was  on  very  good  terms.  Shortly  after  my  arrival 
at  the  village  a  small  pit  was  dug  by  Penghulu  Lempar 
(of  Batu  Pahat)  in  front  of  the  door  of  a  special  palm- 
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leaf  building  (a  Balei  or  Tribal  Hall,  built  on  the  plan 
of  the  letter  T)  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
occasion.  With  the  earth,  or  rather  clay,  thrown  up 
from  the  pit  Penghulu  Lempar  constructed  a  mound  * 
about  the  height  of  a  man's  waist  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
truncated  cone,  surmounted  by  a  small  globe  and  knob, 
so  that  it  was  not  unlike  a  gigantic  bell  and  bell-handle. 
In  the  morning,  just  before  the  ceremony,  I  saw 
Penghulu  Lempar  decorating  it  with  flowers,  and  when 
I  asked  him  where  he  learnt  how  to  make  the  mound, 
he  replied  that  he  was  quite  used  to  doing  so  in  Johor.* 
The  flowers  were  arranged  as  follows : — First,  round 
about  the  mound  were  planted  half  a  dozen  long  stems 
of  what  Lempar  called  the  **  Owl-flower  "  ; '  to  these 
were  added  several  blossoming  stems  of  the  wild  red 
**  Singapore  "  rhododendron,*  and  to  these  were  again 
added  some  young  shoots  of  fan-palms  and  other  kinds 
of  palms.^  Into  the  mound  itself  Lempar  stuck  some 
stems  of  a  common  blossoming  reed.* 

To  these,  the  natural  products  of  the  jungle,  he 
added  a  bunch  of  the  following  artificial  **  flowers" 
manufactured  from  strips  of  fan-palm^  leaf.  These 
were  intended  to  represent  the  sun ;  ®  coconuts,* 
nooses  or  **  earrings  ";^^  the  blossom  of  the  wild  **  seal- 

*  The  Besisi  told  me  that  the  mound  ever,  that  the  custom  is  more  widely 
was  always  artificial  and  always  of  the  spread.  Cp.  Maxwell,y.  R,  A,  S.^  S.  B.^ 
same  remarkable  shape.     The  reason  of      No.  i,  p.  112. 

its  being  called  an  ant-hill  is  merely  that  ^  »«  Bunga  ponggoh,"  called  by  the 

the   Malay   word   (**busut")   means  a  Langat  Malay  who   accompanied   me 

*' mound  "  of  any  kind  (whether  natural,  **satawar     hutan,"    or     "wild     sata- 

e.^.  an  ant-heap,  or  artificial),  so  that  war." 

the  confusion  arose  easily  enough.  *  Mai.  "  kedudok  *' ;  Bes.  **  kodok.'* 

The   shape    of    the    mound    is   not  ^  I.e.  **nibong"and  "kepau." 

necessarily  phallic  ;    I  have  not  been  ^  "  Sendayan,"  or  "  senderayan." 

able  to  discover  any  parallel  ceremony.  ^  "  Kepau." 

*  I  mention  this  because  the  Batin  ®  Bes.  "met  are',"  or  "tongkat 
afterwards  told  me  that  the  custom  was  langit." 

only  kept  up  among  the  tribes  of  Ulu  ^  Bes.  **  niyu." 

Batu  Pahat.     It   seems  certain,  how-  ^®  Bes.  "subang." 
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ing-wax  "  palm/  and  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  a  re- 
markable wild  tree-nut  with  boat-shaped  sail,  called  by 
the  Malays  the  "  sail-fruit  '*  or  "  fill-cup,"  the  latter  title 
being  due  to  an  extraordinary  property  on  the  part 
of  its  seeds,  any  one  of  which,  if  placed  in  a  cup  of 
water,  will  fill  the  entire  cup  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling a  brown  jelly,  which  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  the 
Malays.* 

I  may  add  that  each  representation  of  the  "  sun  " 
was  crowned  with  a  little  spike,  on  which  was  spitted 
a  blossom  stripped  from  a  newly-plucked  spray  of  the 
wild  ("  Singapore  ")  rhododendron.  This  bunch  was 
inserted  into  the  knob-like  summit  of  the  mound,  and 
a  plait  or  festoon  of  the  same  material,  decorated  with 
long  streamers,  encircled  the  mound  just  below  the 
upper  rim  of  the  truncated  portion. 

The  preparations  were  completed  by  depositing 
on  the  flat  top  of  the  truncated  portion  a  dish  contain- 
ing two  portions  of  rice  and  wild  betel-leaf®  and  a  dish 
of  water,  which  were  to  be  shared  later  on  between 
the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

About  half-past  nine  the  beating  of  drums  at  a 
distance  announced  the  approach  of  the  bridegroom's 
party.  On  its  arrival  the  bride  (who  was  staying  in 
the  house  of  the  tribal  chief  or  Batin,  whose  guest  I 
was)  was  carried  outside  (on  the  shoulders  of  a  matron, 
if  I  remember  rightly),  and  stationed  close  to  the 
mound,  so  as  just  to  leave  room  for  the  bridegroom 
and  his  supporters  to  pass.  A  lengthy  catechising  of 
the  man  (who  was  coached  by  the  Batin)  followed,  the 
questioning  being  undertaken  by  the  Penghulu  Balei 
(one  of  the  inferior  chiefs)  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

*  Bes.  " chongoi  meri "  =  Mai. **  pinang  raja." 
2  Mai.  "salayer,"  or  "kembangsamangkok."  '  '^Chambai." 
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Penghulu  BaUi  (for  the  bride).  Have 
you  bought  plates  and  cups  ? 

Batin  (on  behalf  of  the  man).  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  bought  pots  and  pans  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  bought  clothing  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  bought  a  jungle -knife 
(chopper)  ? 

B,  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  bought  a  hatchet  ? 

/?.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  built  a  hut  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  made  steps  for  it  ? 

B,  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  forme<l  a  clearing  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  made  a  rice-spoon  ?  ^ 

B.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  made  a  water-bucket  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  planted  yams  ?  * 

y?.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  planted  sugar-cane  ? 

B.  I  have. 

P,  Have  you  planted  rice  ? 

B,  I  have. 

P.  Have  you  planted  bananas  ? 


B,  I  have. 

P,  Do  you  know  how  to  fell  trees  ? 
B.  I  do. 

P,  Do  you   know  how  to  climb  for 
fruit  ? 
I  do. 

Do  you  know  how  to  use  the  btow- 
pipe? 
I  do. 

Do  you  know  how  to  smoke  agar- 
ettes?' 
I  do. 
P,  Do  you  know  how  to  find  tuitk- 

eggs? 

I  do. 

Is  all  this  true  ? 

It  is  true. 

I  could  purchase  a  hill  at  Singa- 
pore, Malacca,  or  Penang, 

I  could  purchase  a  hill  in  Selangor 
or  Peraik ; 

How  much  more   then  sonuh^dtft 
daughter.^ 
P,  Is  this  true,  so  a  tree  fall  on  yoa?^ 
B.  Speak  not  of  somebody's  daughter ! 

Monkeys  of  all  kinds  ^  do  I  seardi 
for  and  capture  ; 

How  much   more  then  samtbodfi 
daughter. 


B, 
P, 

B, 
P. 

B. 


B. 
P. 
B, 


P,   "  Pun  ! "     Sweet  potato,  "  Pun  ! " 

Thus  we  Jakun  plant  sweet  potatoes  ! 

**  Ratified,"  ^  says  the  Batin,  say  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  !* 

**  Ratified  "  [say]  both  young  and  old  ! 

Round  the  mound  and  round  again  ! 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  bridegroom 
(who  was  dressed,  like  the  bride,  in  Malay  apparel) 
was  conducted  seven  times  and  the  bride  once  round 
the  mound,  and  they  were  then  stationed  side  by  side, 
when  they  were  together  given  rice  to  eat  from  the 


*  /.<?.  a  rice-spoon  of  wood  or  coco- 
nut shell. 

2  I.e.  **  have  you  got  a  yam-patch  ?  " 
etc.  etc. 

^  The  phrase  used  may  also  mean, 
"  Can  you  make  "  or  •*  have  you  made 
cigarettes  ?  " 

*  Lit.  a  daughter  of  people  (perhaps 
the  wild  people  or  the  tribe).  But  it 
may  equally  well  mean  the  daughter  of 
a  person,  or  **  somebody's  daughter." 

'^  The   phrase  here   used   '"tempa* 


kret ")  lit.  means  **  fall  upon  (your) 
body,"  i.e.  **  so  may  (a  tree)  fall  upon 
you,"  which  is  the  strongest  form  of 
asseveration  used  by  these  forest-tribes, 
among  whom  the  terror  of  falling  trees 
is  very  real  and  present,  and  perhaps 
more  feared  than  any  other  danger. 

«  Lit.  "chikahs"  and  "lotongs" 
(two  kinds  of  monkey). 

7  Lit.  "true"(Bes.  "hoi"). 

*  Lit.  Batin,  Jinang,  Jukrah  (titles 
of  chiefs). 
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plate  and  water  from  the  dish.  All  parties  then 
adjourned  to  the  **  Balei "  or  tribal  **  Hall,"  where  a 
feast  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  made  to  eat  and  drink  from  the 
same  dish,  and  shortly  afterwards  time  compelled  me 
to  leave. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  during  the  entire  night 
before  the  wedding  from  dark  to  dawn  the  Besisi 
never  ceased  beating  their  drums  and  playing  on 
their  rude  bamboo  flutes  and  stringed  bamboos 
("  banjeng  "). 

I  may  add  also  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
looked  little  more  than  children,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  limit  of  age  for  marriage  among  these  people. 

Before  we  departed  one  of  the  Batins  remarked  to 
me  that  the  mound  by  which  we  were  at  the  time 
standing  was  the  emblem  of  his  religion,  or  (as  he 
put  it)  the  "  priest  of  his  tribe."  ^  There  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  statement, 
and  given  some  such  sacred  emblem,  the  procession 
around  it  would  be  natural  enough.  Whether  the 
race  or  the  walk  round  it  was  the  older  institution 
must  remain  a  moot  point,  until  further  evidence  on 
the  point  is  obtainable  ;  most  probably  the  walk  is  the 
survival. 

With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  Besisi  women 
are  married,  we  are  told  by  Logan  that  among  the 
Besisi  a  child  of  a  few  years  old  was  not  un frequently 
betrothed  to  her  intended  husband,  who  took  her  to 
his  house  and  brought  her  up.^ 

*  The  expression  employed  (in  Malay)  '  /.  I.  A.  vol.  i.   p.  270.       Logan 

was   **kita-punya    Imam,"   i.e.    '*our  compares  this  with  the  custom  of  the 

priest."  The  statement  was  a  purely  vol-  **Dayaks"   near  Banjermassin,  where 

anury  one,  and  not  in  response  to  any  betrothal  takes  place  at  the  age  of  four 

question  of  mine.    In  Pahang  a  fire  takes  or  six  years.      A  similar  custom  occurs 

the  place  of  the  mound  (p.  82,  infra).  in  Java. 
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It  is  said  that  a  Besisi  man  will  occasionally  take 
to  himself  two  wives,  but  never  more  than  two ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
case  in  which  a  Besisi  man  had  more  than  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  Besisi  woman  might  have  more 
than  one  husband,  although  cases  of  polyandry  have 
certainly  been  recorded  among  the  Sakai  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Ulu  Langat. 

Before  leaving  the  Besisi  marriage  customs  it  should 
be  recorded  that  at  their  great  annual  carnival  or  drink- 
ing feast  (**  main  jo*oh  "),  during  the  rice-harvest,  there 
was  (as  in  some  other  savage  lands  ^)  a  sort  of  "  game 
of  exchanging  wives."  This  is  the  same  ceremony 
as  that  which  Logan  terms  the  "  Tampoi  Feast," 
a  fuller  description  of  which  will  be  given  below.* 

Mantra. — In  an  interesting  account  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  as  performed  by  the  Mantra,  Logan  informs 
us  that  marriages  among  the  Mantra  were  not  ordi- 
narily made  with  the  haste  of  the  **  Tampoi  Feast." 
When  a  young  man  was  desirous  of  marrying  a  girl, 
he  would  communicate  his  wishes  to  his  own  father, 
who  communicated  in  turn  with  the  father  of  the  girl. 
If  the  latter  agreed  to  the  match,  from  four  to  eight 
silver  or  copper  rings  were  presented  to  him,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  marriage.  When  it  arrived, 
the  bridegroom  was  conducted  by  his  parents  and 
relatives  to  the  bride's  house,  where  a  large  feast  had 
been  prepared.  On  entering  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  near  relations  of  the  bride.  If  the  Batin  did  not 
reside  at  a  great  distance,  he  always  attended,  and 
presided  at  the  ceremony.  Betel-leaf  and  its  usual 
accompaniments  having  been  placed  ready  upon  a 
sieve  (*'  nyiru  "),  the  bride  took  up  one  of  the  small 

*  E.g. J  even,  by  latest  reports,  in  Greenland.  *  See  pp.  169-170,  if^ra. 
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packets  of  betel-leaf  and  presented  it  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  presented  another  to  her  in  return.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom  then  addressed  him,  en- 
joining him  to  cherish  his  wife,  to  be  kind  to  her,  on 
no  account  to  beat  her  or  behave  harshly  to  her,  but, 
if  he  should  ever  be  offended  by  her,  to  complain  to 
her  parents.  The  father  of  the  bride  then  laid  a 
similar  injunction  upon  her.  The  company  were  then 
feasted,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eating  from  the 
same  plate,  a  custom  which  is  common  to  most  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  and  Malayan  races.  The  bridegroom 
remained  for  the  night.^ 

It  should  be  added  that  the  teeth  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  filed  with  a  stone  before  the  day  of 
marriage.^ 

A  form  of  the  mound-ceremony  found  among  the 
Besisi  is  also  practised  by  this  same  tribe,  and 
Borie,  in  describing   it,   remarks   that  when  all    the 

*  y.  /.  A.  p.  323*.  chiefs,  which  were  thankfully  accepted, 

-  Ibid,     M.   Borie  (tr.  liourien),  in  A  plate  containing  small  packages  of 

giving  a  description  of  a  wedding  among  rice  wrapped  up  in  banana-leaves  then 

the  Mantra,  informs  us  that  the  bride,  having    been    presented,   the    husband 

who  was  clothed  by  her  companions  in  offered    one    to   his    future   wife,  who 

her  best  attire,  was  conducted  to  the  showed  herself  eager  to  accept  it,  and 

centre  of  the  assembly,  where  she  took  ate  the  contents  ;  she  then  in  her  turn 

her  place  close  to  her  future  husband,  gave  some  to  her  husband,  and  they 

who,  bowing,  saluted  every  member  of  afterwards  both  assisted  in  distributing 

the  company,  shaking  hands  with  each  the  remainder  among  the  other  mem- 

of  them  in   turn.     According    to   old  bers    of   the    assemblage.      The   Juru 

custom,  the  three  chiefs  made  speeches  Krah  having  received  a  ring  from  the 

upon   the   obligations  of  matrimony —  husband,   returned  it  to  him,  and    he 

not  forgetting  to  enjoin  upon  the  hus-  then  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  left 

bond  that  in  return  for  the  submission  hand   of  his  future  wife.     The  bride 

that    his    wife   owes   him,    he    should  having  also  received  a  ring  from  the 

punctually  day  by  day  supply  her  with  Juru   Krah,   placed  it  upon  the  finger 

betel-leaf  to  eat  and  tobacco  to  smoke.  of  the  right  hand  of  her  husband  ;  the 

The    Juru    Krah    (one   of    the    three  marriage  was  then  declared  complete, 

chiefs),  who  was  conducting  the  mar-  and  copious    plates    full    of  rice   with 

riage,   then  demanded  the    pledges  of  vegetables  having   been   served  round, 

their  prospective  union,  and  the  bride  all  set  to  work  to  satisfy  their  appetite, 

and  bridegroom  professing  to  be  unable  M.    Borie    remarked    that    the    bride 

to  comply,  addressed  themselves  to  M.  and  bridegroom  still  ate  from  one  dish. 

Borie,   who  gave  them   two  handker-  (Borie  (tr.  Bourien),  pp.  81,  82.) 
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guests  were  assembled,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  led  forth  by  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe 
towards  a  circle  of  varying  size,  round  which  the  girl 
commenced  to  run,  the  young  man  pursuing  a  short 
distance  behind  her ;  if  he  succeeded  in  overtaking 
her,  she  became  his  wife,  but  if  not  he  lost  all  claim  to 
her.  At  other  times  a  yet  larger  area  was  appointed 
for  the  trial,  and  the  bridegroom  pursued  the  bride  in 
the  forest.^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  learn  from  Logan 
that  the  Mantra  did  not  mix  socially  nor  intermarry 
either  with  the  other  Benua  tribes,  nor  yet  with  the 
Malays,^  and  further  that  they  were  strict  mono- 
gamists.^ 

Adultery  was  a  capital  crime  if  it  could  be  proved 
by  witnesses.  The  sentence  of  the  Batin  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Penglima.  The  offenders  were 
laid  prostrate  in  the  nearest  brook,  and  their  heads 
were  kept  under  water  by  placing  a  forked  stick  over 
their  necks  and  driving  the  points  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  When  the  husband  was  satisfied  of  his  wife's 
infidelity,  but  was  unable  to  prove  it,  he  might  desert 
her,  but  was  obliged  in  that  case  to  leave  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  and  clearing,  and  also  to  pay  her 
ten  cubits  ( lo  **hastas"  =  5  yards)  of  white  cloth,  thirty 
cents  in  money,  and  eight  silver  rings.  The  children 
remained  with  the  wife,  who  might  not,  however, 
remarry  until  the  husband  took  to  himself  another 
wife  in  her  place.* 

The  right  of  the  husband  to  beat  his  wife  for  any 
cause  whatever  was  not  recognised  by  the  Mantra, 

1  Boric  (tr.   Bourien),  p.    8 1.     Cp.  ^  J.  I,  A.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

ilso  Miklucho-Maclay   in  /.  A*.  A.  S,,  '  /M,  p.  270. 

'  B..  No.  2,  D.  ^16.  *  /^id,  p.  268. 
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and  such  was  also  the  custom  of  the  Benua,  and 
probably  of  all  the  other  (Jakun)  tribes.  Should 
a  Mantra  woman  offend  her  husband,  he  might 
complain  to  her  parents,  who  would  themselves 
chastise  her.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
reciprocal  right  to  appeal  for  protection  to  the  parents 
of  her  husband.  Should  the  husband  commit  any 
serious  offence  against  his  wife,  her  relatives  might 
complain  to  the  Batin  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  who 
would  authorise  them  to  deal  summarily  with  him. 
They  would  then  repair  to  the  offender's  house  and 
strip  it  of  every  article  that  it  contained.  The  goods 
thus  summarily  appropriated  were  carried  to  the 
Batin,  who  would  give  one  portion  to  the  wife's 
relatives,  and  distribute  the  remainder  between  him- 
self and  his  officers.^ 

Benua-Jakun  of  Johor. — Among  the  Benua  Logan 
states  that  betrothal  was  the  rule,  and  sometimes  took 
place,  among  most  if  not  all  the  tribes,  at  a  very 
early  age  on  the  part  of  the  unconscious  girl.  The 
Malays  declared  that  when  a  marriage  had  been 
arranged  amongst  the  Benua,  the  relatives  of  both 
parties  would  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  bride, 
who  was  then  placed  in  a  canoe  by  herself,  supplied 
with  a  paddle,  and  sent  down  the  stream.  When  she 
had  been  given  a  start  of  one  or  two  reaches,  the 
bridegroom  entered  a  canoe  and  gave  chase.  Should 
he  succeed  in  overtaking  the  fair  one,  she  became  his 
wife.  If  he  failed,  the  match  was  broken  off.  But  since 
most  of  the  young  women  had  good  stout  arms,  and 
could  make  good  use  of  the  paddle  that  was  given  them, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  love  usually  unnerved  them, 
and  gave  the  victory  to  the  bridegroom.-     According 

'  J.  I.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  '^  Logan  here  adds  that  he  is  seep- 
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to  members  of  the  tribe,  the  union  was  arranged  by 
the  parents,  and  the  ceremony  consisted  simply  in  the 
parties  eating  from  the  same  plate.  After  partaking 
of  a  repast,  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  departed, 
leaving  him  to  pass  the  night  in  the  bride's  house. 
Next  day  he  carried  her  home.  A  small  present  was 
sent  to  the  bride's  parents  previous  to  the  marriage. 
The  Batins  and  their  families  would  send  as  much  as 
forty  plates  (**  pinggan  ")  on  such  occasions,  and  other 
persons  as  much  as  twenty  plates.  If  the  lady  had 
already  been  married,  no  ceremony  whatever  was 
used.  She  repaired  to  the  house  of  her  new  husband, 
and  installed  herself  as  mistress.^  Most  of  the  Benua 
had  one  wife  only,  but  some  had  two,  and  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  rule  on  the  subject.*  The 
husband  might  not  beat  his  wife  for  any  cause  what- 
ever.^ 

No  marriage  was  lawful  without  the  consent  of  the 

tical  as  to  the  real  existence  in  his  day  The  young  couple  then  approach  each 
of  the  practice  describe<l,  but  in  view  other,  join  hands,  and  the  sylvmn  cere- 
of  all  the  evidence,  it  may  be  taken,  I  mony  is  concluded.      It  varies,  how- 
think,  as  substantially  accurate.  ever,  in  different  tribes.     Among  some 
^  Logan  here  adds  that  amongst  the  there  is  a  dance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Berembun    tril>es   the   husband    either  the  bride  elect  darts  off,  d  la  galtpe^ 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  into  the  forest,  followed  by  her  inamo- 
his  wife's  parents  or  made  one  in  their  rato.     A  chase  ensues,  during  which, 
clearing.  should  the  youth  fall  down,  or  return 
^  J.  I.  A,  vol  i.  p.  270.  unsuccessful,  he  is  met  with  the  jce« 
'  Ibid.  p.  267.  and  merriment  of  the  whole  party,  and 
Newbold  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  match  is  declared  off.     It  genermliy 
a  wedding  among  the  Benua,  but  un-  happens,   though,  that   the   lady  con- 
forlunately  it  Is  not  clear  to  what  tribe  trives  to  stumble  over  the  root  of 


he  refers.  His  account  is  as  follows: —  tree  friendly  to  Venus,  and  falls  (for- 
**On  occasions  of  marriages  the  tuitously  of  course)  into  the  outstretched 
whole  tribe  was  assembled  and  an  arms  of  her  pursuer ! 
entertainment  given,  at  which  large  "  No  marriage  is  lawful  without  the 
quantities  of  a  fermented  liquor,  ob-  consent  of  the  parents.  TTie  dower 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Tampoi,  usually  given  by  the  man  to  the  bride 
are  discussed  by  the  wedding  guests;  is  a  Malay  hatchet  (*  beliong'),  a  copper 
an  address  is  made  by  one  of  the  elders  ring,  an  iron  or  earthen  cooking  vessel, 
to  the  following  effect  :  *  Listen,  all  a  chopper  or  parang,  a  few  cubits  of 
ye  that  are  present,  those  that  were  cloth,  glass  beads,  and  a  pair  of  arm- 
distant  are  now  brought  together,  those  lets  ;  the  woman  also  presents  a  copper 
K^f  ...-,..-  c^T5flro»i»^    .rr  .^^v,  MpJ^'^d.'  "Hg  to  her  Intended.     Polygamy  is  not 
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father.  A  man  might  not  have  more  than  one  wife  at 
once.  A  man  who  divorced  his  wife  lost  the  dowry 
given  to  her,  but  if  the  divorce  came  from  the  side  of 
the  woman,  she  was  bound  to  return  the  dowry  she 
received  from  the  man.^ 

Any  married  person  surprised  in  aduhery  might 
be  put  to  death.  But  if  a  woman  so  surprised  could 
prove  that  she  was  seduced,  she  would  not  be  put  to 
death,  but  would  be  sent  away  by  her  husband.  After 
divorce  the  man  and  woman  might  marry  again  with 
other  parties.^ 

A  father  could  not  sell  his  child,  but  might  give 
him  to  another,  always  provided  that  the  child  would 
consent,  no  matter  what  its  age  might  be.* 

If  children  were  left  orphans,  their  nearest  relatives 
would  bring  them  up,  unless,  with  their  consent,  some 
other  person  agreed  to  do  so.* 

Although  the  Benua  women  were  generally  faith- 
ful, adultery  appeared  to  be  neither  infrequent  nor 
held  in  sufficient  detestation.  The  Malays  asserted 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  favours  of  Benua 
women,  and  these  latter  themselves  admitted  that 
husbands  sometimes  changed  their  wives,  and  wives 
their  husbands.^  Divorce  was  simply  a  putting  away 
of  the  wife.^ 

permitted,  but  a  man  can  divorce  his  With  the  foregoing  should  be  further 

wife  and  take  another.     The  form  of  compared  the  account  given  by  Vaughan- 

divorce  is  that  the  parties  return  their  Stevens  in   V,  B.  G.  A,  xxiii.   p.   833, 

copper   wedding -rings  ;    the   children  which  does  not  however  add  anything 

generally  go  with  the  mother."  of  importance. 

In    some   tribes  it  is  customary   to  ^  Favre  in  J.  /.  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

deck  out  the  bride  with  the  leaves  of  ^  /^,y, 

the  Palas-tree,  and  to  cut  off  a  part  of  '  Ibid. 

her  hair,   a  custom   also  observed  by  *  Ibid, 

Mala3rs,  and  termed   **andam"  (New-  *  This   is  doubtless   at   the  annual 

bold,  voL  il   pp.  407,  408.      Cp.  also  "carnival"  or  **  Tampoi  Feast,"  and 

vol.  L  chap. ▼., and  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  395 :  it  is  not  fair  on  that  account  to  tax  the 

"  Adultery  is  punishable  with  death  if  Benua  with  infidelity, 
the  parties  are  caught  in  the  act."  *  /,  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  268, 

VOL.  II  G 
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Jakun   of  Johor. — Logan   states   that  among  the 
Jakun,  marriages  were  ordinarily  celebrated  about  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  fruits  were  plentiful 
The  bridegroom  frequented  for  some  time  the  house 
of  his  intended,  and  when  he  had  obtained  her  con- 
sent, he  made  a  formal  demand  for  her  hand  to  her 
father.     A  day  was  then  appointed,  and  preparations 
made  for  an  entertainment,  the  scale  of  which  varied 
according  to  the  means  of  the  two  contracting  parties, 
and  their  rank  in  the  tribe.     When  the  day  for  the 
marriage  had  arrived,  the  bridegroom  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  where  the  whole  tribe  was 
already  assembled.     The  dowry  to  be  given  by  the 
man  to  his  bride  was  then  delivered  ;  it  must  consist 
at  the  least  of  a  silver  or  copper  ring,  and  a  few  cubits 
of  cloth,  and  if  the  man  were  able  to  afford  it,  a  pair  of 
bracelets.     To  these  gifts  a  few  other  ornaments  and 
articles,  e.g.  furniture  for  the  house  of  the  new  family, 
were  added.      Sometimes  the  woman  also  presented 
some  gifts  to  her  intended  husband.     The  bride  was 
then  delivered  by  her  father  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  solemnity  began.     Some  stated  that  among  some 
of  the  tribes  there  was  a  dance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  bride  elect  darted  off  into  the  forest,  followed  by 
the  bridegroom.    A  chase  ensued,  during  which,  should 
the  youth  fall  down,  or  return  unsuccessful,  he  was  met 
with  the  jeers  and  merriment  of  the  whole  party,  and 
the  match   was   declared   off      A   slightly   different 
ceremony  was  ascribed  to  the  Benua  of  Pahang,  viz., 
that  during  the  banquet  a  large  fire  was  kindled,  all 
the  congregation  standing  as  witnesses  ;  the  bride  then 
commenced  to  run  round  the  fire  ;  the  bridegroom,  who 
was  obliged  to  run  in  the  same  direction,  following  her; 
"^Vr-*  succeeded  in  catching  her  the  marriage  was  valid, 
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if  he  could  not,  it  was  declared  off.^  No  marriage 
was  lawful  without  the  father's  consent.  Conjugal 
fadthfulness  was  much  respected  among  the  Jakun ; 
adultery  being  punishable  by  death.  It  was  especially 
remarkable  that  among  the  Jakun,  although  they  were 
surrounded  by  Mohammedans  and  heathen  races,  all 
of  whom  were  so  much  addicted  to  polygamy,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  keep  more  than  one  wife,  and  that 
Logan  met  with  only  one  who  had  two  wives,  and  he 
was  censured  and  despised  by  the  whole  tribe.^  The 
only  difference,  in  fact,  between  this  form  of  mono- 
gamy and  that  practised  by  Christian  nations  was  that 
amongst  the  Benua  a  man  might  divorce  his  wife  and 
take  another.  The  rule  was  that  if  the  divorce  was 
proposed  by  the  husband,  he  lost  the  dowry  he  had 
given  to  the  woman ;  but  that  if  the  woman  asked  to 
be  divorced,  she  must  return  the  dowry  she  had 
received  at  marriage.  The  children  followed  the 
father  or  the  mother  according  to  their  own  (the 
children's)  wishes ;  if,  however,  they  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  they  followed  the  mother.^ 
Udai. — The  only  reference  to  marriage  among  the 

^  On  this  Favre  remarks  that  all  the  had  allowed  a  man  to  pay  his  addresses 

Jakun  he  questioned  on  the  point  de-  to  her,  the  parties  proceeded  to  a  hillock 

dared  that  they  were  not  at  all  aware  round  which  the  woman  ran  three  times, 

of  the  practice,   so  that   if  the  story  pursued  by  the  man  ;  if  the  latter  suc- 

werc  true,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a  few  ceeded  in  catching  her  before  the  ter- 

tribes  only  {J.  I.  A,  vol.   ii.   p.   264).  mination  of  the  chase,  she  became  his 

[This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  wife,  but  not   otherwise  (Begbie,   l.c, 

necessarily  follow  from  the  premisses.  pp.  13,  14).    It  is  worth  noting  that  the 

The  Jakun  frequently  deny  the  existence  object    round   which    the   chase    took 

of  practices  which   they  fear  will   be  place  is  here  accurately  described  as  a 

laughed  at  by  strangers,  and  the  very  hillock  and  not  as  an  ant-heap. 
Jakun   who  took  part    in   the   mound  ^  Cp.     Begbie,    l.c,    pp.     13,     14. 

ceremony   had    previously   denied    its  Polygamy    among   the   Jakun   is    not 

existence  to  me.]  allowed,  and  is  punishable. 

A  yet  older  authority  for  the  Mound  ^  j^  /,  ^^  vol.  ii.  p.  264.     For  the 

ceremony     than     Favre,     is     Captain  treatment  of  the  Jakun  women  by  their 

Begbie,    who  states  that  the  marriage  husbands,   who   regard  them  as  mere 

ceremony  of  the  Jakun  was  {ante  1834)  chattels,  but  are  otherwise  not  unkind 

as  follows: — When   a   young   woman  to  them,  see  Z./.  E,  xxviii.  p.  166. 
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Udai  is  that  made  by  Newbold,  who  records  that  they 
are  said  never  to  intermarry  with  the  Jakun,  who  accuse 
them  of  devouring  their  own  dead  and  of  cohabiting 
with  the  beasts  of  the  forest.* 


Orang  Laut  or  Sea-jakun. 

Orang*  Laut,  S'letar. — Of  the  marriage  customs  of 
the  S'letar  tribe  we  are  informed  that  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco  and  a  single  **  chupak  "  of  rice  handed  to  the 
bride's  mother  confirmed  the  hymeneal  tie.  The 
S'letar  women  intermarried  with  the  Malays,  this 
custom  appearing  to  be  not  unfrequent ;  they  were  also 
sometimes  given  to  Chinese,  and  an  old  woman  stated 
that  she  had  been  united  to  individuals  of  both  nations, 
at  an  early  period  in  her  life.^ 

Orang  Laut,  Sabimba. — Before  marriage  the  bride- 
groom prepared  a  hut  of  his  own  to  which  he  carried 
the  bride,  on  the  day  of  marriage,  from  the  house  of 
the  Batin  where  they  were  united.  Twelve  cubits 
(**hastas*')  of  white  cloth,  and  some  betel-leaf  and  areca- 
nut  were  delivered  by  the  bridegroom  into  the  Ratings 
hands  for  presentation  to  the  parents  of  the  bride. 

The  children  of  brothers  might  not  intermarry,  but 
those  of  sisters  and  of  a  brother  and  sister  might  do  sa 
Adultery  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  looo  rattans, 
seduction  of  a  virgin  by  compelling  the  man  to  marry 
her  and  to  give  the  customary  present  to  her  parents.' 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  declaration 
of  the  Sabimba  that  they  had  no  actual  ceremonies 
at  marriage ;  the  preparation  of  a  shed,  open  on  all 
sides,  and  measuring  about  6  ft.  x  4  ft.  (1.8  m.  x  1.2  m.), 

1  Newbold,  ii.  381,  382.  ^  /.  /.  A.  vol  L  p.  347*. 

*   ^f**d,  D.  297. 
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erected  over  a  few  branches  and  leaves  strewed  on  the 
ground,  comprised  all  the  bridegroom's  care.  The  price 
of  a  wife  was  stated  to  be  ten  needles,  three  hanks  of 
thread,  sixteen  cubits  of  cloth,  and  three  ** reals.'*  The 
Sabimba  women  did  not  intermarry  with  the  Malays, 
nor  would  they  part  with  their  offspring  for  any  con- 
sideration.^ 

Orangr  Laut,  Beduanda  Kallang*. — Previous  to  mar- 
riage the  bridegroom  was  expected  to  provide  himself 
with  a  boat  of  his  own.  Members  of  the  same  family 
might  not  intermarry,  however  remote  the  degree, 
though  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  the  traces  of 
relationship  would  tend  to  be  soon  lost  and  forgotten. 
Widowers  and  widows  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
marrying  again.  Polygamy  and  adultery  were  both 
unknown.* 

Orang  Laut,  Huka  Kuning. — As  soon  as  the  breasts 
of  a  girl  were  of  the  size  of  an  areca-nut  she  was  con- 
sidered marriageable.*  When  a  marriage  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  sent  to 
those  of  the  bride  3000  rattans,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  jacket, 
and  two  silver  rings.  The  marriage,  which  took  place 
at  the  house  of  the  bride,  in  presence  of  the  Batin  or 
tribal  chief  and  several  guests,  consisted  in  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  being  placed  side  by  side,  and  made 
to  join  hands,  while  the  parents  enjoined  them  to  be 
kind  to  each  other  and  avoid  disputes.  A  feast  followed, 
at  which  the  newly  married  pair  ate  from  the  same 
plate  or  leaf.  Singing  and  dancing  to  the  tambourine 
('*  rebana  '*)  followed.  The  Batin  received  as  his  fee 
a  present  of  2000  rattans.* 


»  J.  I.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  347*.  ^  Ibid.  p.  300. 

'  This  is  also  the  standard  followed  by  the  Malays. 

*  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  338*   339*. 
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If  a  husband  was  not  pleased  with  his  wife,  he 
might  return  her  to  her  parents,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  month  the  parties  might  form  other  connexions. 
Polygamy  was  unknown.  The  children  of  brothers 
might  not  intermarry.^ 

Orang  Laut,  Akik. — The  only  remark  I  have  met 
with  in  reference  to  the  marriage  customs  of  this 
particular  tribe  was  to  the  effect  that  although  a 
Jakun  could  take  an  Akik  woman  to  wife,  the  Akiks 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  with  the  Jakun  females.' 


The  remainder  of  this  account  of  the  wedding 
ceremonies  of  the  Orang  Laut  is  taken  from  Vaughan- 
Stevens,  and  is  of  general  value  only,  no  names  of 
tribes  or  localities  being  given  : — 

At  marriage  the  son  commonly  undertook  to  build  a  boat  for  himtdf,  unlea, 
as  was  usual,  he  already  possessed  one.  But  both  he  and  his  wife  oonld  live  in 
the  boat  of  cither's  parents,  whenever  his  assistance  and  that  of  his  wife  might 
be  required.  Marriage  took  place  at  a  very  early  age,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean, 
but  now  since  there  are  fewer  women  available,  it  takes  place  later.' 

The  customs  relating  to  the  choice  of  wives  among  the  Orang  LauI  are  veiy 
similar  to  those  of  the  E.  Semang  (Pangan),  Sakai,  and  Jakun.*  The  men  of 
one  community  could  only  take  a  wife  from  another  community  (not  their  own), 
in  the  days  when  they  lived  upon  the  sea.^  If  the  two  communities  were  at 
feud,  and  the  young  people  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  choice,  matches 
were  effected  by  capture,  and  both  the  women  and  their  dowry  taken  by  force* 
But  these  organised  attacks  never  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
since  the  Eastern  Semang  is  unrestricted  in  his  choice  of  a  spouse,  and  the 
Sakai  is  bound  by  his  totemistic  {sic)  code.'  Communal  marriage,  in  which  the 
woman  is  free  to  all  the  men  of  the  community,  or  its  milder  form,  family-marriage, 
in  which  the  woman  becomes  the  spouse  of  all  her  husband's  brothers,  did  not 
occur  ;  and  both  polyandry  and  p>olygamy  were  equally  unknown.^ 

*  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  339*.  case  of  four  communities  of  the  Orang 

2  NewlK>ld,  ii.  413,  414.  Laut  of  which  A,  B,  and  C,  were  of 

3  Bartels  in  Z.  /.  E.  xxviii.  1 74.  pure  blood,   and  D  a  mixed  tribe  of 

*  As  the  customs  of  the  three  races  Orang  I^aut  and  Jakuns,  the  first  tribe 
are  very  different,  this  sweeping  state-  A,  could  take  wives  from  B  or  C,  B 
ment  seems  meaningless  and  indefen-  could  take  wives  from  A  or  C,  and  C 
sible.  from  B  or  A,  but  none  of  them  could 

^  On  p.   175,  Vaughan-Stevens  ex-  take  a  wife  from  the  mixed  tribe  D. 
plains    that    by  exogamy    he    means  *  Vaughan-Stevens  in  Z,f,  £,  xxviii. 

marriage  within  the  different  branches  p.  174. 
of  the  same  race,  not  intermarriage  with  ^  Idid.      V.  ante,  p.  62. 

<!fran<TArc    or    fr»r*iom<»— ^  Thl|e    Jn    tjjg  8    Jbid, 
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Orang  Laut  children  belong  not  to  the  father  but  to  the  mother.  Thus, 
sapposing  a  woman  belonging  to  a  community  A,  marries  a  man  belonging  to 
a  oommonity  B,  the  children  would  belong  to  A,  and  at  the  father's  death  would 
be  taken  by  the  mother  to  her  original  home.^  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason 
(remarks  Bartels)  why  the  Orang  Laut  man  cares  so  little  about  his  children  and 
treats  both  mother  and  children  so  badly.^  Vaughan-Stevens  continues,  that  when 
he  said  to  some  of  the  Orang  Laut,  *<  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  you  can  be  sure 
who  the  mother  is,  but  not  who  the  father  may  be,"  they  laughed  and  agreed 
with  him.' 

Among  the  Orang  Laut  the  exact  value  of  the  present  to  be  made  to  the  bride's 
parents  depends  partly  upon  the  bride's  qualities  and  partly  upon  the  circumstance 
whether  ^e  was  desired  in  marriage  by  one  or  more  suitors.  In  the  case  of 
o^itiTes  being  taken  as  wives,  this  present  was  naturally  omitted.^ 

Apropos  of  the  so-called  <<  ant-hill "  ceremony,  Vaughan-Stevens  remarks  that 
in  spite  of  many  inquiries  he  was  unable  to  substantiate  it  except  in  a  restricted 
area  near  Malacca,  where  he  believes  it  was  <*  introduced  by  half-breeds."  *' 

Vaughan-Stevens  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  youths  of  the 
tribe,  at  the  wedding-feast,  to  engage  in  various  games,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
excite  the  bridegroom  to  pursue  his  bride,  but  that  though  it  was  certainly 
unnecessary  for  him  to  catch  her,  he  was  mercilessly  bantered  if  he  fiuled  of  his 
purpose.  This  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  necessary  ceremony,  and  did  not 
take  place  at  every  wedding.^ 

The  position  of  the  women  among  the  Orang  Laut  is  pitiable,  being  much 
worse  than  among  the  other  tribes.'  Vaughan-Stevens  says,  **  I  have  often  seen 
an  Orang  Laut  man  take  all  the  fish  and  roots  which  had  been  collected  by  his 
fiunily  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  silently  devour  the  whole,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  heads  and  refuse  for  his  wife  and  children  to  feed  on."  And  when  by  any 
chance  an  Orang  Laut  is  compelled  to  traffic  either  with  the  Sakai,  Jakun,  or 
Malays,  these  latter  not  unfrequently  insist  upon  his  giving  a  share  of  the  food 
which  he  gets  from  them  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  Orang  Laut  are,  in  feet, 
the  lowest  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes,'  and  are  the  only  tribe  of  which  the  men, 
upon  all  occasions,  eat  before  their  womenfolk  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Among 
other  tribes  the  men  on  special  occasions  eat  before  the  women,  but  that  is  because 
somebody  has  to  look  after  the  food,  and  not  because  they  are  considered  too  much 
beneath  their  husband  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with  him.* 

Even  when  Vaughan-Stevens  gave  food  to  Orang  Laut  women  they  never 
dared  to  eat  it  when  their  husband  was  present,  and  so  long  as  another  man,  even 
if  he  were  not  their  husband,  was  present,  they  would  always  retire  from  his 
presence  before  eating  it  or  giving  any  of  it  to  their  children.*® 

The  Orang  Laut  were  originally  divided  into  families,  recognising  a  special 
locality  or  district  as  their  home,  and  since  they  invariably  lived  in  scattered  pMEurties 
in  their  boats,  they  described  themselves  as  belonging  to  such  localities.    Marriage 

'  Z,f,E.  xxviii.  175.  ascribed  to  the  Orang  Laut,  I  believe 

«  Ibid.  to  be  quite  unmerited,  and  mainly  due 

'  Ibid.     The  custom  here  described  to  the  fact  of  their  being  wilder  and 

appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  **  Adat  shyer  than  the  other  races  in  the  Pen- 

Pcrpatih*"  of  the  Malays  of  Rembau  insula,    and    hence    apparently    more 

and  Naning.  stupid  and  brutal. 

*  Z.f.  E,  xxviii.  176.  '  It   is  not  true  that  they  are   the 

*  Ibid.  This  scepticism  as  to  the  only  tribe  of  which  the  men  eat  before 
prevalence  of  the  custom  is,  I  believe,  their  women-folk,  and  even  if  it  were, 
quite  unnecessary  (for  the  reasons  before  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  in- 
given,  and  others).  ference    here   deduced    can   be  justly 

*  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  176.  drawn  from  it. 

'  This  character  of  brutality  so  lightly  •  Z.f.E.  xxviii.  167.         ^^  Ibid 
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did  not  affect  the  situation,  and  the  invariable  rule  held  good  that  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  same  locality  might  not  marry,  bat  that  each  must  seek  a  spouse 
in  another  locality.  This  rule,  however,  like  many  others,  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  domain  of  the  Orang  Laut  became  restricted  to  its  present  area.  But  never- 
theless the  spouse  is  still  chosen  from  as  distant  a  locality  as  possible.^ 

Among  Uie  Orang  Laut  monogamy  was  the  rule,  the  only  exception  being  the 
so-called  "Levirate.**  For  whenever  the  man's  brother  died,  the  fonno 
frequently  supported  the  widow,  on  the  ground  that  he  took  her  as  a  kind  of 
second  wife.  This  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  custom,  until  the 
women  discovered  later  that  as  there  were  more  men  than  women,  they  could 
very  easily  obtain  a  husband  of  their  own.^ 

When  the  widow  was  taken  over  by  the  brother  of  her  first  husband,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  choose,  should  they  be  old  enough  to  do  so,  between 
remaining  with  their  mother,  and  leaving  her  establishment.' 

Vaughan-Stevens  asserts  that  the  custom  of  [?  mother-in-law]  avoidance  does 
not  exist  among  the  Orang  Laut,  nor  were  any  names  *' taboo,"  though  they 
had  heard  of  the  custom.* 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  Lc,  p.  174.  •  Z,/,E.  xxviii.  177. 

»  Ibid.  Ibid. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Burial  Customs  and  Beliefs. 

This  is  a  most  intricate  subject,  and  the  best  hope  of 
an  adequate  solution  seems  to  lie  in  observing  the 
divergent  mental  attitudes  of  the  three  wild  races 
when  confronted  with  the  death  of  a  member  of  their 
small  community. 

The  Negrito,  for  instance,  exhibits  little  dread  of 
the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  from  which  the  Sakai,  on 
the  other  hand,  flee  far  aloof  in  terror.  The  Jakun 
again  certainly  display  a  dread  of  the  ghost,  but  in 
their  case  the  result  of  this  most  powerful  motive, 
which  inspires  all  similar  burial  customs,  takes  the 
form  of  a  religious  care  for  the  dead  man's  spirit. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  though  the 
Semang  now  employ  a  simple  form  of  interment,  their 
more  honourable  (and  therefore  older  ?)  practice  was 
to  expose  the  dead  in  trees,  whereas  the  Sakai  simply 
leave  the  body  to  rot,  and  even  desert  standing  crops. 

The  Jakun  devote  their  first  efforts  to  making 
things  comfortable  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  desert  the  place  until  after  their 
month  of  mourning  has  expired. 

Of  the  various  rites  observed  by  these  tribes  there 
are  several  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  students  of 
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ethnology.  Among  these  are  mere  desertion  of  the 
corpse,  as  practised  by  the  Sakai ;  the  exposure  of  dead 
wizards  in  trees,^  attributed  to  the  Semang ;  platform 
burial  in  a  modified  form,  as  practised  by  some  of  the 
Sakai  of  Selangor ;  the  lighting  of  a  fire  on  or  near 
the  grave,  as  is  done  both  by  the  Sakai  and  most  of 
the  Jakun ;  the  scrupulous  solicitude  shown  by  the 
Jakun  for  the  deceased's  spirit,  which  is  provided  with  a 
furnished  hut  to  live  in,  and  provisions  to  feed  upon, 
(as  in  the  interesting  burial-customs  of  the  Besisi),'and 
even  with  a  trench  full  of  water  on  which  to  paddle  its 
canoe  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Jakun  chief  recorded  by 
Hervey) ;  and  finally,  the  practice  of  fixing  a  bamboo 
in  the  grave  in  communication  with  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  it,  a  custom  of  which 
we  have  among  the  Jakun  of  Berembun  a  mere  survival. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  use  of  the  "  burial  bamboo  " 
ascribed  to  the  Semang  by  Vaughan-Stevens,  which 
is  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  grave  to  serve  as 
credentials  for  the  dead  man's  spirit  to  show  when  it 
comes  before  the  universal  Judge ;  and  the  atrocious 
custom  attributed  to  the  Udai,  which  is  explained  by 
a  Pangan  tradition  that  I  collected  in  Kelantan. 

^  The  Andamanese  exp>ose  the  body  cornered   hutch    of    lattice  •  work,  in 

facing  east  on  a  small  stage  of  sticks  which  offerings  of  small  value,  chiefly 

and  boughs  8-12  ft.  above  the  ground,  rice  and  flowers  and    fruit,   are  de- 

usually  in  the  fork  of  a  tree ;  this  is  posited  immediately  after  the  fimenl, 

thought  more   complimentary,  as   in-  and  subsequently  at  certain  intervals. 

volving  more  labour. — Man's  And,  pp.  These  offerings  are  for  the  purpose  of 

76-77.  propitiating  the  Butas  (the  demoniacal 

*  The   soul  -  hut    of   the    Selangor  beings   who    infest    places    of   burial 

Besisi   is   strongly  reminiscent  of  the  especially),  lest  they  should  attack  the 

'* three -cornered     hutch,"    which    is  soul  of  the  deceased.      The  grave  is 

erected   by  the   side  of  the  grave  in  then  surrounded  with  a  fence  or  hedge. 

Bali.     At  the  burial  of  a  commoner  in  Those   who   are    buried   in   this  way 

Bali,  we  are  told  that  when  the  body  cannot  enter  heaven  ;  they  then  assume 

hats  been   committed  to   the   ground,  all  sorts  of  shapes  *'  (especially  that  of 

there  *'  is  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the  the  half- wild  dogs  which  are  numerous 

^de  of  the  grave  a  bamboo,  on  the  in  Bali). — Misc,  Papers  relating  to  Mo- 

r^x  ^^  v'^xi^h  *\x^rp'  15  a  cort  of  ♦hree-  CAifia,  second  series,  voL  ii.  p.  138. 
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I. — Semang. 

Pangan. — The  Pangan  or  Eastern  Semang  of 
Kelantan  informed  me  that  the  bodies  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  tribe  were  buried  in  the  ground  (in  a 
way  which  I  shall  presently  describe),  but  that  the  bodies 
of  their  great  magicians  (whom  they  called  "  B'lians  ") 
were  deposited  in  trees  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  fly  over  the  head  of  the  fearful  figure  which  they 
believe  blocks  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  the  Jungle- 
men's  Paradise.  They  further  informed  me  that  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  these  magicians  had  actually  been 
deposited  in  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelantan  river 
(above  S.  Sam),  but  the  place  described  already  lay 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  rear  of  our  expedition, 
and  it  was  not  then  possible  to  reascend  the  river  in 
order  to  investigate.  I  may  add  that  the  Pangan,  like 
the  Sakai,  are  entreated  at  death  to  "  think  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors  alone  and  forget  their  living  friends." 

Kedah  Semang. — I  will  now  describe  the  grave  of  a 
Semang  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical,  and  of 
which  I  was  able  personally  to  obtain  the  full  par- 
ticulars. At  Siong,  in  Kedah,  I  persuaded  the  Peng- 
lima  or  head  of  the  Semang  tribe,  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  to  allow  me  to  purchase  the  bones  of  a 
relative  of  his  own  who  had  been  buried  in  the  jungle 
not  far  from  the  settlement.  The  Penglima  con- 
ducted one  of  the  local  Malays  and  myself  to  the  site  of 
the  grave,  which  was  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle,  and 
which  we  could  never  have  found  without  assistance. 

A  couple  of  stout  bamboo  poles  which  had  been 
used  to  form  the  bier  by  means  of  which  the  remains 
had  been  borne  to  the  spot,  lay  crossed  above  the 
grave,  which  was  partially  defended  by  a  low  fence  of 
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prickly  palm -leaves  and  branches.  The  grave  was 
that  of  one  "  P'landok "  or  "  Mouse  -  deer/*  who 
was  said  to  have  died  about  a  year  before,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son  called  "Padang"or  "  Flatland," 
whom  I  met  in  the  settlement.  We  opened  the  grave 
together,  and  found  it  to  measure  about  three  feet 
deep  by  about  five  feet  in  length.  There  was  nothing 
left  of  the  body  but  the  skeleton,  which  lay  upon  the 
right  side  in  a  huddled-up  position,  with  the  head  and 
knees  turned  towards  the  right,  and  legs  doubled  back/ 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  of  the  grave. 

Three  coconut -shells,  which  had  been  used  for 
holding  small  portions  of  rice,  were  still  to  be  seen, 
one  of  them  being  just  behind  the  head,  and  the 
other  two  at  each  side  of  the  body.  At  the  foot  was  a 
coconut-shell  still  partially  filled  with  water.  The  body 
rested  on  a  mat  which  covered  a  roughly-made  floor 
or  platform  of  sticks,*  and  had  evidently  been  wrapped 
up  in  a  red  cloth  (**  sarong  "),  pieces  of  which  were  still 
here  and  there  visible.  A  row  of  short  stakes  had 
been  driven  diagonally  into  one  side  of  the  grave-pit, 
the  lower  ends  meeting  the  side  of  the  pit  about  half- 
way down,  a  foot  (30  cm.)  above  the  body,  and  the  upper 
ones  reaching  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pit.  The  roofing  to  the  grave  thus  formed  had 
been  covered  with  palm-leaves  (bgrtam)  laid  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  whole  arrangement  formed  a  sort 
of  screen  which  would  keep  the  earth  from  falling 
on  the  body  when  the  grave  was  being  covered  in. 

An  infant  child  of  the  dead  man  ('*  Mouse-deer") 
had   been  buried    in  a  tiny  grave  a  short  distance 

1  As  among  the  Andamanese,  who  '  This  platform  had  no  doubt,  with 

are  buried  with  *  *  knees  brought  up  to  the  two  bamboo  poles  referred  to  above, 

the  chin,  and  fists  to  the  shoulders."  formed  the  bier  on  which  the  remains  of 

vfp«'e  j*,A  nn   -7^.76-  the  deceased  had  been  carried  *'>  the  grmye. 
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away  from  that  of  "  Mouse-deer  "  himself,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit  beyond 
a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  show- 
ing where  the  burial  had  taken  place. 

These  were  said  to  have  been  the  only  deaths  that  had 
occurred  since  this  tribe  had  arrived  in  the  Siong  district^ 
where  they  had  lived,  they  said,  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Perak  Semang. — Mr.  L.  Wray  writes  me,  that  in  the 
Piah  Valley  he  once  camped  in  a  large  clearing  contain- 
ing a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  nearly  ripe,  besides  vege- 
tables, etc.  This  clearing  had  been  recently  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  two  deaths.  The  graves  were  in  the 
clearing  and  the  houses  were  still  standing.  Lower 
down  the  valley  Mr.  F.  Lawder,  about  four  years  previ- 
ously, had  seen  a  case  in  which  the  house  had  been  shut 
up  with  the  dead  body  in  it.  The  skull  and  some  of  the 
bones  from  this  house  are  now  in  the  Perak  Museum. 
In  the  same  valley  Mr.  Wray  saw  another  huge  clear- 
ing with  growing  rice  abandoned  because  of  a  death. 
In  this  instance,  however,  he  did  not  see  the  grave. 

The  following  account,  which  generally  speaking 
agrees  with  what  I  have  observed  myself,  is  taken 
from  Vaughan-Stevens.^  It  gives,  however,  the  only 
account  I  have  met  with  of  the  burial  bamboo,  which 
is  one  of  the  important  subjects  connected  with  these 
tribes  still  awaiting  further  investigation. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  death  the  Pangan  silently  fetch  the  timbers  required  for 
the  grave,  and  betake  themselves  to  any  suitable  place  in  the  jungle.  Here  they 
dig  a  grave  with  straight  sides,  deep  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  up  to  the  hips, 
and  then  return  to  fetch  the  corpse.  The  Sna-hut  meanwhile  examines  the  corpse 
and  gives  it  the  burial  bamboo  or  **  penitdh  "  (**  peneetor  "),  a  bamboo  written  over 
with  signs,  which  is  to  serve  as  testimony  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  man  in  the  present  life. 

The  burial  bamboo  is  inserted  in  the  girdle  of  the  deceased,  with  the  node 
uppermost,  the  hollow  pointing  downwards  ;  the  deceased  lying  meanwhile  upon 
the  ground-  A  slight  bier  is  then  fashioned  out  of  a  few  bamboo  poles,  which 
arc  bound  together  with  rattan   or  other  creepers.     The  corpse  is  laid  upon  it, 

1   Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  119-122. 
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and  as  many  men  and  women  as  have  any  interest  in  the  dead  accompany 
the  remains  to  the  grave.  On  arrival  the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the  grave  in 
a  supine  position,  without  any  sort  of  orientation.  A  few  stakes  are  then 
planted  slanting-wise  in  the  soil  of  the  grave  on  each  side  of  the  corpse,  so 
that  they  cross  each  other  gable-wise  above  the  corpse,  a  pole  of  bamboo  or  sooie 
other  material  is  laid  upon  the  ridge  thus  formed,  in  a  line  with  the  body,  and 
leaves  and  branches  are  employed  to  cover  the  sloping  sides.  As  a  general  nik 
the  earth  is  shuffled  back  again  into  the  grave  with  the  feet,  a  small  moond  is 
heaped  up  over  it,  and  some  brushwood  laid  on  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pigs  from  digging  the  body  up  again. 

The  method  of  burial  now  employed  by  the  Semang  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  is  no  longer  the  old  one.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  west  coast 
the  Sakai  methods  are  imitated,  only  the  preparation  of  the  grave  is  much  moie 
careless.  The  peculiar  diagonal  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse  is  alwajps 
present.  In  the  north  of  the  west  coast  the  Semang  roughly  imitate  the  manner 
of  burial  of  the  local  Siamese  who  do  not  practise  cremation  :  even  idols  stoks 
from  their  Siamese  jungle  companions  are  not  forgotten.'  The  Semang  say  that 
they  never  expose  a  corpse.* 

The  Pangan  (Eastern  Semang)  do  not  as  a  rule  revisit  the  grave,  but  tbej 
have  not  the  least  fear  of  doing  so,  because,  as  mentioned  above,  they  do  not 
believe  in  Hantus  ;  the  Semang  of  the  west  coast  only  do  so  in  order  to  firee  die 
grave  from  underw^ood. 

If  there  is  no  minor  chief  (Sna-hut)  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  dead  man  is  buried 
without  a  burial  bamboo,  but  the  latter  is  afterwards  lowered  into  the  grave  throng 
a  deep  hole  bored  with  a  grave-stake.  The  soul  must  in  that  case  remain  in  & 
body  until  the  burial  bamboo  arrives,  as  it  is  conscious  that  it  has  done  nothing 
which  might  cause  the  latter  to  be  refused.  It  is  true,  howe\xr,  that  if  the  soal  does 
not  leave  the  grave  soon  enough,  Kari  is  sure  to  become  impatient,  and  send 
thunder  and  lightning  in  order  to  hasten  the  tarrying  soul,  and  although  the  exact 
effect  of  this  is  uncertain,  the  Pangan  think  that  the  soul  must  expiate  t^  Hence 
no  time  is  lost  in  obtaining  the  burial  bamboo,  of  which  the  Sna-hut  keeps  a  snpplf 
in  hand,  and  when  the  deceased  person  is  an  adult  man  he  also  cuts  the  name- 
mark  on  the  bamboo,  before  he  gives  it  to  the  mourners.  In  former  times  the  Sna- 
hut  was  never  very  far  away,  and  was  always  called  in,  but  kter  the  signs  became 
better  known,  and  the  men  in  urgent  cases  cut  the  signs  themselves.  Many  had 
their  burial  bamboo  prepared  during  life,  as  the  Sna-huts  lived  very  scattered. 

When  an  innocent  soul  was  deprived  of  its  burial  bamboo  by  any  accident  or 
through  malice,  it  might  demand  restitution  from  Kari,  and  if  the  Sna-hut  held 
the  burial  bamboo  back  unjustly,  Kari's  lightning  would  strike  him  and  hud 
him  down  to  the  infernal  region  (Kamoj). 

Beside  the  corpse  of  a  woman  were  deposited,  in  addition  to  her  own  burial 
bamboo,  all  her  combs.  These  combs  were  placed  in  her  hair  if  possible,  if  not, 
as  many  as  possible  were  so  placed,  and  the  rest  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corpse.     This  was  in  accordance  with  *'  Simei's  command." 

Similarly  beside  the  corpses  of  men  were  deposited  all  their  quivers  and 
charm-bamboos  and  bamboo  strings,  with  charm-patterns  against  Diseases.  Their 
blowpipes,  however,  were  not  so  deposited. 

The  Semang  of  the  west  coast  often  put  a  little  food  into  the  grave  before  they 
leave  it,  and  kindle  a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  this,  however,  is  in  imitation  of 
the  custom  of  the  SakaL     The  Pangan  do  not  do  this. 

If  the  bereaved  relatives  really  feel  sorrow,  they  do  not  show  it  openly,  even 
a  mother  does  not  weep  openly  over  her  child.* 

*  This  is  probably  a  solitary  case  ;  ^  Vaughan  -  Stevens,    iii.    pp.    121, 
it  is  not  true  of  the  Kedah  Semang.  122.    Vaughan-Stevens  adds,  somewhat 

*  This  was  contradicted  by  the  E.  obscurely,  that  on  the  west  coast  the 
Semang.  upper  structure  of  the  grave   is  either 
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It  may  still  be  a  moot  point  whether  the  Semang 
ever  bury  the  corpse  in  a  sitting  position  or  not.  For 
although  we  are  informed  by  Maxwell  that  the  remains 
(of  those  who  die  in  an  honourable  way)  are  laid  upon 
a  log  of  wood,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  buried  a  foot 
or  two  under  the  ground,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
such  custom  at  first  hand  from  an  eye-witness,  and  it 
is  hence  always  possible  that  a  statement  of  the  kind, 
if  not  in  the  present  instance,  may  yet  sometimes 
arise  from  the  vagueness  of  a  native  trying  to  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  corpse  (with  its  legs  drawn 
up  under  it),  such  as  actually  occurs.  More  exact 
information  upon  this  point  may  therefore  be  awaited.^ 

Ascribed  to  the  Semang  is  a  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary practice,  the  tradition  of  which,  although 
totally  devoid  of  foundation  at  present,  may  possibly 
have  originated  in  some  obsolete  Semang  custom.^ 
This  is  the  idea,  found  among  the  Malays,  that  when 
a  Semang  dies  the  body  is  eaten,  and  nothing  but  the 
head  interred.' 

II. — Sakal 

There  is  no  satisfactory  description  of  a  Sakai 
burial,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Vaughan-Stevens, 
whose  accounts  as  a  rule  require  much  independent 
corroboration. 

made  after  the  manner  of  the  Malays,  the  Andamanese,  who  used  to  exhume 

etc,  or  a  bertam  leaf  is  placed  slanting  the    bones    of    relations    after    three 

across  it  like  the  summer  huts  which  months  and  clean  and  break  them  up 

they  make  for  themselves.  to  form  necklaces,  with  the  skull  as 

1  Maxwell,  /.  R,  A,  S.,  S,  B.,  No.  pendant.— Man's  Atu/.  p.  78. 

I,  p.  112.  '  Newbold,  ii.  377-379.     Since  the 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Max-  above  was  set  up  (in  the  text),  I  have 

well   confuses    the    terms   Sakai   and  met  with  evidence  that  seems  to  sub- 

Semang,  but   that  in  other  respects  his  stantiate  my  view. —  Vt'de  p.  228,  ?ft/ra, 

account  is  accurate.  The  Jakun  of  Johor  make  a  similar 

*  Especially   likely  does    this    seem  charge  against  the   Udai,   whom  they 

when  we  remember  the  extraordinary  **  accuse  of  devouring  their  own  dead." 

customs  of  other  Negrito  races,   e.^,,  Newbold,  ii.  381,  382. 
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We  are  told,  however,  by  Hale  that  the  Sakai  of 
Perak  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  i  ig  with  a 
man  his  tobacco  wallet,  bead  necklace,  or  timber-box. 
Similarly  her  comb,  necklace,  or  bracelets  were  buried 
along  with  a  woman.  The  house  in  which  the  deaib 
had  taken  place  was  invariably  burnt  down  and  the] 
settlement  deserted,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
standing  crops.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  two  Sakai  graves  in  Bataog 
Padang  (Perak)  described  by  Wray  were  raised, 
like  Malay  ones,  and  well  taken  care  of,  and 
them  were  the  remains  of  fruit,  flowers.  Indian  co? 
coconut-shells,  bottle-gourds,  roots,  etc.,  which  had 
been  placed  there  probably  as  offerings  to  the  dead.' 

This  last  description,  though  puzzlings  is  of  ao 
small  interest,  for  although  the  graves  described  were 
undoubtedly  in  the  heart  of  the  Sakai  country,  the 
evident  care  with  which  they  were  tended  sounds  more 
like  the  work  of  tribes  under  Jakun  influence,  who  like 
other  branches  of  the  Malayan  race  are  most  particular 
in  this  respect.  From  all  we  know  of  the  genuine 
Sakai,  they  have  so  intense  a  terror  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  deceased  that  they  burn  down  the  house,  and  even 
sometimes  the  village,  in  which  a  death  has  taken  place,  | 
and  never  return  to  it.  Can  it  be  that  deaths  from 
epidemic  diseases  inspire  this  terror  among  the  Sakai, 
whilst  those  from  old  age  or  other  milder  causes  do 
not  ?     I  confess  that  I  see  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

To  the  foregoing  account  Mr.  Wray  now  adds, 
that  at  Kuala  Dipang,  in  Kinta,  he  saw  the  grave  of 
Toh  Sang,  the  chief  of  the  South  Kinta  and  a  portion 


1  Hale,  p.  291.  In  a  MS.  note 
Clifford  says  that  the  medicine-men 
("ha-la")  of  the  U.  Kerbat  Sakai  are 
exposed  after  death  in  huts,  when  they 


are  thought  to  disappear  and  become 
tigers.    For  others  there  is  no  ceremony. 
«  L.  Wray  in/.  R.  A.  S.,  S.  B,,  Na 
21,  p.  125. 
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of  the  Batang  Padang  Sakai.  It  was  a  raised  grave  of 
the  Malayan  type,  and  was  built  up  with  earth  thrown 
up  within  his  house,  for  which  purpose  the  flooring  had 
been  removed,  and  the  walls  continued  down  to  the 
ground.  His  widow  and  children  were  living  in  a 
house  near  by,  and  it  was  they  who  took  Mr.  Wray  to 
see  the  grave. 

The  account  given  by  Vaughan-Stevens  contains 
(as  usual)  no  localities ;  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  old  fonn  of  Sakai  ("  B'landas  ")  grave  is  very  peculiar,  but  has  now  become 
rare.  In  places  where  the  Sakai  have  mixed  with  Malays  and  Chinese  the  old 
methods  of  burial  have  ceased  with  the  love  of  the  old  customs.  The  grave  is  made 
waD-stded,  as  it  is  then  (says  Vaughan-Stevens)  found  easier  to  dig  {He),  The 
corpw  is  washed  by  friends  or  relations  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes.  The  site 
for  the  grave  is  chosen  by  the  wife  or  nearest  relation  and  one  of  the  subordinate 
chiefii  (Penglima) ;  it  is  dways  distant  from  another  grave,  road,  river,  or  house. 
The  digging  of  the  grave,  for  which  no  payment  is  made,  is  performed  by  two  or 
more  persons,  old  tools  being  used  in  preference  to  modem  (Chinese)  ones. 
The  corpse  is  laid  out  with  the  hands  close  to  the  hips,  and  bands  or  strips  of 
bark  or  cane  are  bound  round  the  arms,  wrists,  and  ankles.  The  eyes  are 
ckised,  but  the  lower  jaw  is  not  bandaged  ;  and  the  body  having  been  rolled  up 
in  a  mat  (a  modem  substitute  for  bark-cloth),  is  firmly  bound  round  in  three 
places.  A  new  wrapper  of  tree-bark  (large  enough  to  surround  the  corpse)  is 
then  rolled  round  it  and  tied  again  with  three  bands  of  cane  or  tree-fibre  and 
slung  from  a  carrying  pole,  the  ends  of  which  are  borne  by  two  men  upon  their 
shoulders.  Only  one  woman  (the  wife)  may  follow,  but  as  many  men  as  like 
may  do  so.  At  the  grave  the  hark  wrapper  is  removed,  and  the  corpse  laid  upon 
its  back  in  the  grave  with  the  head  towards  the  west.  There  is  no  "consecrat- 
ing" ceremony.^ 

I  omit  the  rest  of  Vaughan-Stevens*  description 
of  the  Sakai  grave,  as  it  possesses  no  further  interest 
from  the  Sakai  point  of  view.  The  form  of  grave 
described  is  a  mere  copy  of  a  common  Arabic  grave- 
type  which  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Mohammedan 
Malays,  and  adopted  from  them  in  turn  by  the  Sakai 
without  any  interesting  variations  to  recommend  it. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  it,  however,  will  find  it  under  the 

^  Vaughan-Stevens,    ii.    136,    137.  finger    to    that    of    the    outstretched 

The  length  of  the  grave  is  fixed   by  thumb).     The  standard  for  the  depth  of 

measurement ;    the   standard   being   a  the  grave  is  the  hip-joint  of  the  digger, 

man's  length  plus  a  span  or  **jengkar*  [Among  Malays  it  is  usually  taken  to 

(reckoning  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  be  the  car  of  the  digger. — W.  S.] 
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reference  given.  The  only  remaining  point  of  interest 
in  the  account  is  the  use  of  the  Sacrificial  Tray  (Sak. 
"  anchap  "  =  Mai.  "  anchak  "),  which  contains  the  "  food 
and  water"  that  are  offered  to  the  "Grave-spirit"  (MaL 
"  Hantu  kubor  **),^  for  whose  benefit  also  the  fire  on 
the  grave  is  lit.  The  soul  ("  sSmangat  ")  proceeds  to 
the  Infernal  Region  ("  NSraka  ")  or  Paradise  ("  Pulau 
Buah  **  or  **  Fruit  Island  "),  as  his  case  may  require; 
but  his  Evil  Deeds  remain  by  the  grave  in  the  fonn 
of  a  "  Hantu  Kubor,"  incessantly  seeking  a  fresh 
embodiment. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  Vaughan-Stevens' 
description  of  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  Sakai  on 
the  occasion  of  a  death. 

A  dying  man  lies  with  head  towards  the  west.  The  magician  boldiog  a 
censer  (**sungkun**)  in  his  hand,  takes  up  the  usual  crouching  positioD  at  tbe 
feet  of  the  patient,  a  little  to  the  right  side,  and  raises  himself  up  slowly  till  he 
is  **  breast  high/'  He  then  waves  the  censer  seven  times  horizontally  over  tbe 
body,  and  placing  the  coconut-shell  (bowl)  at  his  feet,  bends  down  and  sqfi 
softly  in  bis  ear :  **  O  dying  one,  do  not  remember  any  more  jrour  &ther,  modwr, 
children,  or  relations.  Think  only  of  your  ancestors  already  dead  and  gone  to 
another  place.     Your  living  (friends)  will  find  food.*** 

The  embers  in  the  coconut  -  shell  are  kept  in  a 
glow  till  the  man  is  dead. 

The  alleged  reasons  for  the  use  of  incense  in  this 
ceremony  are  that  smoke  "  mounts  upward  and  then 
vanishes  " ;  also  that  "  good  spirits  love  its  smell  and 
bad  spirits  hate  it."  ^ 

Selangor  Sakai. — Of  the  Sakai  tribes  in  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  district  of  Selangor,  my  friend  Father 
Letessier  has  given  an  account  in  which  he  says  that 
when  a  death  occurred,  the  body  was  washed,  and  the 

'  Vaughan-Stevens,    ii.     140,    141.  been  wearing  must  be  washed  off  before 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Vaughan-  burial  took  place.     Also  that  no  fiioe- 

Stevens'     remark     that     among     the  paint  was  employed  by  the  mourners 

Sakai  (**  Senoi  ")  fece- paint  was  never  at  a  funeral  (Z.  /  E.  xxvl  p.  153). 

applied  after  death,  and  that  any  face-  '  Vaughan-Stevens,  iL  144. 

"lint  that  the    deceased    might   have  '  Ibid. 
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hair  oiled  and  combed  carefully.  Then,  after  being 
once  more  clothed  in  its  best  garments,  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  shroud.  The  dead  man's 
dagger  ('*  kris  **)  or  his  chopper  (**  parang  ")  was  laid 
upon  his  breast,  together  with  his  betel-leaf  wallet. 
When  all  was  ready  the  deceased  was  carried  out 
upon  an  improvised  bier  to  a  place  pointed  out  by 
his  nearest  relation.  The  trench,  which  was  broad 
and  deep,  was  lined  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
planks  or  billets  of  wood.  As  soon  as  the  corpse  was 
lowered  into  the  trench,  tobacco  and  betel-nut  was 
offered — "  *  for  the  last  time,'  they  say."  Everything 
having  been  placed  beside  the  body,  the  grave  was 
carefully  covered  over  with  planks  which  were  then 
covered  up  with  earth. 

The  same  day  rice  and  cakes  were  placed  there, 
"  not  to  feed  the  dead,"  a  young  Sakai  hastened  to 
explain,  "  but  to  obtain  from  the  Lord  forgiveness  for 
his  sins  "  ("  Igpas  dia-punya  dosa '')}  On  the  third,  the 
seventh,  and  the  hundredth  days  following,  a  similar 
offering  was  laid  upon  the  tomb,-  which  was  then 
raised  and  tended  carefully.^ 

Another  form  of  burial  which  is  perhaps  more 
characteristic  is  that  practised  by  some  of  the 
Sakai  in  the  Ulu  Langat  district  of  Selangor,  which 
appears  to  be  a  modified  version  of  some  old  custom  of 
*•  platform  burial  "  —  about  halfway  between  regular 
•*  platform  "  burial  and  interment.    Of  this  method  the 

*  This  explanation  may  have  been  upon  the  third,  seventh,  and  hundredth 

given  by  a  convert  or  have  been  merely  days  respectively  is,  I  think,  the  clearest 

diplomatic,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  evidence  of  either  Malay  or  Jakun  in- 

as  to  the  trtu  interpretation  of  the  rite,  fluence.     The  careful   washing  of  the 

agreeing  as  it  does  so  closely  with  the  corpse  (with  the  oiling  and  combing  of 

spirit  of  Sakai  funeral  rites  in   places  its  hair)  and  the   laying  of  the   dead 

where  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  man's   weapon   upon    his    breast   are 

not  yet  penetrated.  equally  Malayan  customs. 

2  The  attention  given  to  the  tomb  3  Lctessier,  p.  102. 
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late  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Campbell  of  Selangor,  in  describing 
the  customs  of  the  Ulu  Langat  Sakai»  wrote  that, 
whenever  a  death  occurred  in  a  house,  they  would  erect 
a  platform  in  front  of  it,  whereon  they  would  place 
the  body,  leaving  it  there  for  a  day,  and  would  then 
either  burn  or  desert  the  house,  after  burying  the 
body.  This  same  writer  adds  that  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  frequently  deserted  on  account  of  a  death. 
Burials  were  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  blowing  of  pipes  and  singing  were  the  only 
ceremonies  at  the  funeral.  The  body  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  buried  more  than  two  feet  deep.^ 


III. — Jakun. 

Tasau  (?  Sakai-Jakun)  of  Selangor. — There   was  a 

solitary  family  near  Sepang,  in  the  Kuala  Langat 
district  of  Selangor,  who  were  said  to  belong  to  the 
Tasau  tribe  (described  as  being  "  halfway  between 
the  Sea  and  Hill  tribes'*).  They  were  said  to 
practise  a  peculiar  funeral  rite,  the  story  being  that 
whenever  a  member  of  this  tribe  died  he  was 
carried  some  distance  off  into  the  jungle  and  there 
laid  to  rest  in  an  actual  hut  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Here  he  was  watched  for  seven  days  by  his  son  or 
nearest  relative,  who  made  daily  excursions  to  the 
spot  for  that  object ;  after  this  he  was  believed  to 
disappear,  and  the  watcher's  visits  were  discontinued. 
Jakun  (0.  Bukit),  N.  Sembilan. — But  by  far  the  best 
account  of  a  Jakun  burial  is  the  description  of  the 
funeral  of  a  woman  by  Rowland,-  who  remarks  that 
she  was  called  Sulam  by  name,  and  that  she  was  about 

*  T.  A.  G.  Campbell,  p.  242.  *  Rowland,  pp.  711-713. 
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forty  years  of  age,  having  died  upon  the  12th  July 
1897.  She  was  small  and  thin  ;  her  hair  was  curly,  in 
strands,  slightly  grey.  The  eyes  were  dark  with  the 
remarkable  bluish  opalescent  glitter  at  the  outside  edge 
of  the  iris,  which  all  old  people  among  the  Land  Jakun 
and  the  Malays  themselves  have.  The  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  her  husband,  had  died  of  fever 
and  a  cough,  and  she  had  been  dead  three  hours 
already  and  was  quite  stiff  when  Rowland  came  to  her 
funeral.  She  lay  in  one  of  the  newly-built  huts  in 
which  the  tribe  were  then  living.  In  the  middle  of 
this  hut  lay  a  piece  of  tree-bark,  which  served  as  a 
species  of  carpet ;  on  the  right  of  the  small  entrance 
a  fire  was  burning,  which  burned  faintly  the  whole 
day,  and  round  about  were  to  be  seen  the  usual 
primitive  household  objects.  The  corpse  lay  on  its 
back  at  one  side  of  the  hut,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  ;  and  billets  of  wood  had  been  pushed  under 
its  head  and  feet,  so  that  they  might  not  rest  on  the 
earth.  The  husband,  an  odd -looking  person,  with 
long,  black  beard,  sat  apathetically  beside  it ;  in  his 
face  was  expressed  not  exactly  sorrow,  but  a  certain 
dull  despondency. 

Rowland  had  arrived,  somewhat  late,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  people  told  him  that  it  was  too 
late  for  the  funeral  to  take  place  that  day.  He  therefore 
came  again  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
summoned  by  the  son-in-law  of  the  dead  woman. 
The  corpse  and  the  man  still  remained  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  on  the  day  before. 

First,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  carried  out 
of  the  hut  by  her  daughter,  a  well-formed  young 
woman  of  about  twenty,  and  her  husband,  a  fine 
fellow  of  the  same  age,  after  which,  covered   only 
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about  the  hips  by  a  sheltering  cloth,  it  was  laid  upon 
its  back  on  a  large  piece  of  tree-bark.* 

Though  the  corpse  did  not  as  yet  show  any  traces 
of  decomposition,  the  cheeks  and  the  eyes  were 
somewhat  sunken,  the  eyes  still  remaining  half  open. 
It  was  remarkable  that  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  where  the  colouring  is  (at  all  events 
in  the  living  Land  Jakun)  very  faint,  the  skin  of  the 
corpse  had  become  quite  of  a  milky  white,  though 
it  had  never  been  noticeable  in  the  same  person 
during  life. 

Several  children  and  women  now  brought  water 
in  vessels  of  coconut-shell,  and  the  deceased's  daughter 
and  an  old  woman  began  to  wash  the  corpse  thor- 
oughly. Rowland  noticed  that  both  women  showed 
great  delicacy  of  feeling,  and,  e,g.y  never  exposed  the 
pubic  region,  but,  in  order  to  wash  it,  merely  wetted 
the  loin-cloth  from  the  outside  or  slightly  lifted  it  in 
order  to  pour  water  underneath  it.  The  younger  of 
the  two  women  before  beginning  the  work  had  pushed 
her  **  sarong,"  which  otherwise  was  always  worn  over 
the  breast,  lower  down  and  round  the  hips.  Before 
strangers  this  is  never  done,  and  they  explained  later 
that  this  was  a  sign  of  special  confidence. 

After  this  washing  the  hair  of  the  corpse  was 
combed,  and  a  silver  needle,  which  the  husband  had 
first  to  fetch  from  his  betel-case,  was  then  inserted' 
through  the  usual  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
deceased's  head.  The  daughter  then  called  one  of  the 
children  standing  by  and  had  a  piece  of  yellowish 
(curcuma-like)  root  ^  brought ;  this  she  bruised  a  little. 


^  Rowland,  p.  711. 

-  Probably  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.     Cp.  Malay  Magicj  p.  327. 

3  Probably  turmeric. 
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and  then  made  little  crosses  with  it  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hands  and  feet,  leaving  a  yellow  trace 
behind ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  explained  that  when 
the  deceased  awoke  in  the  grave  she  would  look  at 
her  hands  and  feet  and  see  from  the  yellow  crosses 
that  she  was  really  dead.  This  was  the  custom,  they 
said.  Next  the  husband  and  the  daughter  laid  the 
corpse  on  a  mat,  which  again  in  its  turn  lay  upon  a 
long  piece  of  tree  -  bark.  The  husband  closed  his 
wife's  eyes,  not  without  reverence,  crossed  her  arms 
over  the  breast,  and  arranged  the  head  so  that  it 
looked  straight  upwards.  Next,  two  long  pieces  of 
white  cloth  were  laid  upon  the  body  one  over  another ; 
and  in  the  lower  one,  which  was  nearer  the  body,  the 
son-in-law  cut  a  hole  with  his  chopper  ("parang*'), 
explaining  that  this  was  done  in  order  that  she 
might  breathe.  In  the  outer  cloth,  however,  no 
opening  was  made.  The  bark  was  then  rolled  to- 
gether round  the  body,  laced  and  relaced  with  rattan, 
and  carried  by  two  men  to  the  grave,  which  had 
been  dug,  deep  in  the  jungle,  in  a  clearing  cut  out  by 
other  people. 

The  pit  was  almost  i  metre  deep,  and  remarkably 
long  and  narrow ;  on  the  left  (the  lower)  side  the 
soil  lay  in  a  long  narrow  heap ;  it  was  banked  up 
away  from  the  hole  by  two  strong  beams,  which  lay 
one  above  the  other,  and  were  held  in  position  by 
two  pickets. 

The  corpse  was  laid  on  the  ground  upon  the  other 
(the  higher)  side  of  the  pit,  and  the  bark  unwound 
from  it ;  husband  and  son-in-law  then  grasped  it  by 
the  shoulders  and  the  feet,  another  man  supported 
the  head,  and  thus  it  was  laid  in  the  grave,  face 
upwards,  the  feet  towards  the  west,  the  hillock  on  the 
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right,  distinctly  on  the  right  side  of  the  pit ;  to  the 
left  of  it  a  space  remained  free,  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  second  person  of  equal  size.^ 

The  husband  now  crouched  down  at  the  foot-end 
of  the  grave  and  took  from  his  betel  -  wallet  half-a- 
dozen  little  thin  silver  rings  and  brooches  such  as  the 
Sakai  women  like  so  much  to  wear  on  the  "  kabaya." 
He  gave  one  of  these  rings  to  a  young  boy,  her  son. 
The  others,  together  with  the  betel-wallet  and  some 
green  betel-leaves,  he  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corpse ;  the  two  last,  however,  he  took  away  again 
later  and  laid  them  close  to  the  deceased's  left  hand. 

Near  the  grave  lay  a  quantity  of  pickets,  measur- 
ing about  I  metre  in  length;  these  were  now  placed  by 
those  present  close  together  into  the  grave  so  as  to 
form  to  some  extent  a  sloping  roof  of  pickets,  over 
which  tree-bark  was  then  laid.  While  the  bark  was 
being  laid  upon  the  pickets,  several  of  those  present, 
among  them  all  the  women,  took  earth  in  their  hands, 
rubbed  it  between  them,  and  then  let  it  fall  with 
some  care  between  the  pickets  fixed  above  the 
corpse. 

Great  pains  were  taken  that  no  opening  should  be 
left  anywhere,  and  that  all  was  well  covered  with  the 
tree  -  bark.  Then  three  men,  together  with  the 
husband  of  the  dead  woman,  threw  the  earth  back 
into  the  grave  with  hoes  (**  changkul  '*)  and  stamped 
it  firm  under  their  feet.  When  a  mound  began  to  be 
formed,  one  of  the  two  beams  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
grave  towards  the  right  was  taken  and  a  shorter  piece 
of  wood  cut  for  the  head  side ;  all  were  then  secured 
by  means  of  short  pegs  (pickets),  and  between  them 
the  earth  was  heaped    up    in   the  usual  way,   as  in 

1  Rowland,  d.  712. 
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a  three-sided  frame  of  timbers.  The  foot  end  remained 
outside  this  barrier.  • 

The  husband  had  already,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  the  pit,  placed  the  midrib  of  a  bfirtam- 
palm  leaf  upright  in  the  corner,  on  the  right  at  the 
deceased's  head;  in  the  bark-roof  a  slit  had  been 
cut  expressly  for  it,  and  even  when  all  the  earth  had 
been  heaped  up,  the  little  shaft  still  rose  a  foot  above 
the  hillock.  That  was  the  sign  that  the  woman  had 
died  by  herself,  and  had  not  by  means  of  the  same 
disease  summoned  with  her  one  of  her  children  or 
relations.  All  leaves  and  pieces  of  wood  were  then 
carefully  removed  from  the  earth  of  the  grave  mound. 
Two  dishes  of  boiled  rice  were  then  laid  on  some 
large  leaves,  the  one  at  the  foot,  the  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound ;  one  was  for  the  woman  herself, 
the  other  for  the  spirits  (**  hantu ")  of  her  parents 
and  relatives,  who  now  came  to  visit  her.  At  foot 
and  head  were  then  inserted  a  couple  of  rudely-carved 
pegs  (as  in  the  ca3e  of  Malay  graves),  and  these  were 
bound  with  a  strip  of  white  material — this  was  the 
custom  (**  'adat "),  and  no  more  could  be  learnt 
about  it.^ 

Blandas. — There  is  no  record  of  a  Blandas  funeral, 
but  I  may  mention  their  "Hantu  Pawul,"  which  was  a 
kind  of  grave-demon  (Mai.  =  **  Hantu  orang  bgrkubor  "), 
and  was  exorcised  by  means  of  the  following  charm : — 

Shoots  of  the  Convolvulus,  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  !  * 

Pass  by  me  at  the  fiill  length  of  the  house-floor  ! 

For  one  month,  yea,  for  two  months, 

Avaunt  ye  to  the  left  hand,  avaunt  to  the  right  hand  ! 

May  I  be  fatal-to-meet. 

And  you,  O  Pawul,  be  carrion. 


'   Rowland,  p.  713. 

-  Malayan  charms  often  begin  by  reciting  the  materia  magica  used  in  the 
ceremony,  for  which  they  thus  form  an  aid  to  memory. 
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Besisi. — The  Besisi  informed  me  that  their  dead 
are  not  laid  in  the  grave  in  one  invariable  posture, 
but  that  though  generally  placed  in  a  supine  posi- 
tion, they  are  sometimes  laid  upon  the  right  side 
(as  among  the  Malays),  and  also,  very  rarely,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin  and  the  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  the  knees,  in  a  sort  of  sitting 
position.  This  position,  however,  was  explained  by 
the  Besisi  as  being  only  adopted  for  the  saving  of 
labour,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  doubted. 

The  house  in  which  the  deceased  lived,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  settlement,  will  be  occasion- 
ally deserted  or  burnt  after  a  death.  This  practice, 
however,  is  now  less  common  among  the  Besisi  than 
the  Sakai,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
live  more  by  agriculture.  As  regards  the  hut  for  the 
soul,  I  was  once  (before  I  had  ever  seen  it)  discussii^ 
this  custom  with  the  three  Batins  of  Ayer  Itam  in  the 
presence  of  some  men  of  the  tribe,  .when  one  of  the 
Batins  gave  instructions  that  a  model  should  be  made 
for  me ;  and  in  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  a 
rough  but  perfectly  intelligible  and  cleverly  made 
model  had  been  constructed  from  strips  of  the  leaf- 
stalk of  the  ranggam  palm,  pinned  together  with  the 
formidable  thorns  of  the  "nibong"  (a  hardwood 
palm),  and  filled  with  the  diminutive  furniture  which 
will  presently  be  alluded  to. 

It  was  an  almost  inconceivably  difficult  thing 
to  see  anything  of  the  burial  customs  of  the 
Besisi  except  by  accident,  and  it  was  in  fact  by 
the  pure  accident  of  being  on  the  spot  when  a  death 
occurred  that  I  at  last  saw  one  of  these  funerals. 
Tv^'^n  «^hpn  no  Besisi  breathed  a  word  to  me  about 
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the  intended  ceremony,  and  it  was  from  a  friendly 
Malay  that  the  information  came  which  enabled  me 
to  see  it. 

A  young  Besisi  woman,  named  Sauma,  had  died 
the  night  before  my  arrival,  and  it  was  between  8 
a.m.  and  9  a.m.  that  I  heard  of  the  preparations  for 
her  burial,  which  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  was  still  time,  and  one  of 
my  Besisi  friends  taking  me  up  the  river  in  his 
••  dugout "  canoe  for  a  considerable  distance,  we 
arrived  at  the  burial  place,  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
from  the  river,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
funeral  proceedings.^ 

The  deceased  was  brought  to  the  spot  with  her 
own  *'  sarong  "  (a  sort  of  plaid  skirt  or  long  kilt  worn 
by  the  Malays)  girt  about  her  waist,  but  was  wrapped 
besides  in  a  new  shroud  of  white  cloth.  The  shroud, 
in  turn,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  couple  of  new  mats,  the 
whole  being  lashed  to  a  pole  for  ease  of  conveyance. 
When  I  arrived,  the  body,  still  lashed  to  the  pole, 
was  lying  near  the  grave,  the  digging  of  which  had 
just  begun,  and  which  when  completed  was  a 
very  narrow  oblong  pit  no  deeper  than  the  digger's 
waist. 

A  yard  or  two  from  the  foot  of  the  grave  was 
erected  the  triangular  hut  (no  larger  than  an  average- 
sized  doll's  house),^  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  but  instead  of  its  being  thatched  in  the 
ordinary  way,  three  leaves  of  the  fan-palm  (**  k^pau  '*), 
with  long  stalks,  were  placed  upright  so  as  just  to  lean 
over  the  framework  of  the  hut.     I  was  told  that  this 


*  This    burial    ground    must    have  *  xhe  posts  of  this  hut  were  about 

been  the  greater  part  of  a  mile  away,  3  ft.  to  3^  ft.  high  (91  cm.  to  120  cm.), 

ailowtng     for    the    windings    of     the  and    the    sides   measured    about    i    ft. 

river.  6  in.  (45  cm.)  each  way. 
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was  done  to  save  time,  but  I  noticed  near  the  foot  of 
another  grave  close  by  the  ruined  framework  of  a 
similar  hut  which  had  evidently,  from  the  remains  of 
the  fan-palm  leaves,  been  roofed  in  a  similar  manner. 
A  ladder,  consisting  of  an  inclined  stick,  was  added 
for  the  soul  to  climb  up  to  its  hut  by.  The  hut  had 
just  been  furnished  (before  my  arrival)  with  models 
of  the  *'  sentong  "  (a  long  basket  made  of  a  kind  of 
fan-palm  leaf,  which  is  strapped  to  the  back  and 
generally  used  by  the  Besisi  women  in  this  district 
for  carrying  jungle  produce),^  a  small  closed  rice-bag 
('*  sumpit ")  filled  with  seed-rice,  and  an  open  wallet 
(**  bujam  ")  containing  young  shoots  of  the  wild  betel- 
leaf  (**  chambai "),  one  of  the  edible  kinds  of  marine 
bivalve  called  "  lokan,'*  and  a  piece  of  newly-woven 
matting  about  9  inches  square,  on  which  had  been 
deposited  the  smallest  possible  "portions"  of  boiled 
rice,  fish,  acid  fruits  (**asam  kfilubi"),  water,  and 
sugar  (but  no  salt). 

The  deceased's  father  now  unloosed  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  mats  and  the  shroud  in  which  the  body 
was  wrapped,  and  stripped  the  latter  of  its  selvage.* 
Next  he  wetted  the  deceased's  face  and  breast  with 
the  midrib  of  a  banana -leaf  dipped  in  water,  and 
removed  her  own  garment  (**  sarong  "),  which  was  laid 
aside  to  be  burned.  Then  the  shroud  was  re- 
adjusted and  the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  with  the 
head  pillowed  upon  the  banana-leaf  rib.  A  plank 
made  of  some  soft  wood  (probably  **j6lotong,"  not 
unlike  deal),  resting  against  sticks  put  ready  to 
support    it,    was    then   placed   in  a  sloping    position 

^  The  articles  deposited  in  the  hut  *  This    is    a    Malay    custom,    the 

are  always,  I  was  told,  distinctive  of  strips  of  selvage  (taken  from  the  shroud 

the  sex  of  the  dead :  thus  for  a  man,  itself)  being  used  to  tie  up  the  dead 

choppers,  etc.,  would  be  used.  body.     Cp.  Malay  Magic,  o    ^oi. 


Besisi  Soul-Wai.let. 


Sktat  Collect  ion. 


Wallet  left  in  Hcsisi  soul-hut  (near  the  grave  of  deceased),  containing  small  models  of 
various  utensils  and  implements  used  by  deceased  during  life. 


*V/.  //.  /.  1 08. 
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er  the  body,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter  from 
lling  earth  during  the  re-filling  of  the  grave-pit.^ 

The  earth  was  now  filled  in  and  four  poles  put  down 
ctagonally  to  mark  the  edges  of  the  grave.  Then 
^o  of  the  elder  men  took  their  stand  on  the  opposite 
les  of  the  grave,  and  each  in  turn  held  out  at  about 
e  height  of  his  breast  a  couple  of  jungle  knives 
boppers)  horizontally  crossed.  These  eadi  of  these 
'o  men  let  fall  (still  crossed)  seven  times  running 
K>n  the  centre  of  the  grave  (where  the  girl's  breast 
3uld  be) — a  strange  custom,  of  which  those  present 
3uld  only  tell  me  that  they  did  it  in  order  that  their 
vn  lives  might  not  be  endangered,  but  which  (as- 
;her  Besisi  afterwards  more  fully  explained  to  me)* 
as  intended  to  fix  the  deceased's  ghost  in  the  tomb, 
id  keep  it  from  feeding  upon  the  living. 

The  elders  then  planted  round  the  edges  of  the 
rave  some  yams  (Bes.  "yet"),  some  roots  of  the 
tronella  or  fragrant  lemon  grass  (Mai.  "sCrai"),^ 
)me  roots  of  the  sweet  potato  (Bes.  "tila"*  or 
hila'  "),  and  some  roots  of  a  purple-leaved  plant — a 
ind  of  coleus  (Bes.  "  torek  "  =  Malay,  "ati-ati"). 

Next  the  seed-rice  was  taken  out  of  the  hut  and 
)wn  broadcast  over  the  grave.  Water  was  sprinkled 
ver  it,  and  I  was  told  that  the  rice  was  to  serve 
hen  it  grew  up  for  the  deceased's  soul  to  live  upon. 
'  inally  the  deceased's  garment  (**  sarong  "),  the  two 
lats,  and  the  strips  of  selvage  were  collected  together 
nd  consumed  to  ashes  in  a  small  fire  which  had 
een  kept  burning  since  the  ceremony  commenced. 

I  must  add  that,  as  it  was  approaching  mid-day 
efore  the  preparations  at  the  grave  were  complete, 

1  No  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Malay  form  of  burial,  known  as  "  papan  sa*' 
fping  ^  (the  tingle  plank). 
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there   was   some   hesitation   on   the    part    of   those 
present  as  to  whether  it  was  not  actually  noon,  in 
which  case  they  said  the  burial  would   have   to  be 
postponed    till    the    afternoon,   since   the    shortness 
of  their   shadows   at   noon   would   (sympathetically) 
shorten  their  own  lives.     Fortunately  I  was  able  to 
reassure   them,  and   the  ceremony  proceeded.      No 
invocations   were   employed    nor   any   set    forms  of 
words,    so    far  as    I    could    observe,   although    the 
chiefs  and   some   twenty  to  thirty  members  of  the 
tribe  were   present.      The  grief  of  the  mother  was 
especially   distressing,    since   she    broke    down    and 
sobbed  aloud,  but  no  emotion  was  shown  by  the  rest 
Mantra.  —  M.    Borie,    in    writing    of    the    burial 
customs   of  the    Mantra,  states  that  the   body  was 
enveloped  in  a  white  sheet  and  bathed ;  it  was  then 
left  until  the  friends  of  the  deceased  had  had  time  to 
arrive,  when  it  was  bathed  again,  and  carried  by  two 
friends  to  the  grave.     The  other  friends  and  relations 
might  either  follow  or  precede  the  cort^e.     Arrived 
at  the  place  of  burial,  the  deceased  was  deposited  in 
a  tomb  dug  in  a  lonely  place,  sometimes  in  a  reclining 
position,  sometimes  sitting,  and  sometimes  standing. 
If  it  was  a  child,  in  either  of  the  last  two  positions 
and  with  the  face  to  the  east,  and  if  an  adult,  with  the 
face  to  the  west.     At  the  side  of  the  deceased  was 
placed    a    spear    and    a    chopper    ("  parang "),    and 
generally  some  rice,  dishes,  and  old  clothes.*     Near 
the  tomb  flowers  and  fruit-trees  were  often  planted, 
and  this,  they  said,  was  the  ancient  custom  of  their 
forefathers.     At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  a  fire  was  kept 
burning  for  three  days,   after  which   no  more  visits 

*  Ace.  to  Montano  ( Voyage^  p.  22),  a      deposited,  a  chopper  being  added  in  the 
>^tel-box,  rice-pot,  and  calabash  were      case  of  a  man.    Cp.  Rev,  dEthn,  i  55. 
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ere  paid  to  it.  The  Mantra  did  not  wear  any  signs 
r  mourning,  and  deaths  were  rarely  wept  over, 
he  house  of  the  deceased  was  abandoned  by  the 
irvivors,  and  as  a  rule  the  entire  village  emigrated.^ 

Elsewhere  we  are  told,  by  Logan,  that  a  Mantra 
rave  was  not  protected  by  a  roof  like  that  of  the 
enua  of  Johor,  though  it  in  other  respects  resembled 

Above   it   the    Mantra   kindled  a  fire   [of  logs] 

*  ungun  "),  so  that  the  soul  ('*  sfimangat ")  or  spirit 
f  the  deceased  might  warm  itself,  and  not  weep  and 
ail  on  the  grave  from  the  cold.  On  the  grave  were 
so  placed  some  unhusked  rice  or  padi,  some 
antains,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  betel-leaf,  areca-nut, 
imbier,  lime,  tobacco,  a  peeling  -  knife  made  of 
ood,  and  a  blowpipe  that  the  survivors  had  pre- 
ously  broken  to  pieces, — praying  the  soul  ("s6m- 
igat ")  to  seek  no  more  from  them.^     After  a  death 

.  the  clearing,  nothing  more  was  planted  there,  and 
hen  the  crop  or  plants  on  the  ground  had  been 
ithered,  it  was  abandoned.* 

Berembun  Tribe. — Among  the  Jakun  of  Berembun 
fire  was  burnt  above  the  grave  for  three  or  seven 
ghts  to  prevent  the  **hantu"  or  ghost  of  the 
iceased  from  crying  in  the  grave.  A  still  more 
ngular  custom  consisted  in  placing  the  end  of  a 
imboo  close  to  the  nose  of  the  corpse,  the  other 
id  projecting  above  the  grave.  This  practice  was 
id  to  be  confined  to  the  graves  of  children  who 
ed  young,  and  the  reason  given  for  it  was  that  the 
ises  accumulating  in  the  body,  and  having  no  outlet, 
ould  cause  it  to  swell  and  burst,*  and  that  by  some 

'  Boric  (tr.  Bourien),  p.  82.  survival  of  the  use  of  the  tube  or  pipe 

*  Cp.  pp.  91,  98,  ante.  which  among  some  races  is  fixed  in  the 
'  J.  I.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  325*.  grave   for   the   purpose   of  conveying 

*  This  is  doubtless  a  misunderstood  food  to  the  deceased. 
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sympathy   between   it   and    the   body   of  the  li^ng 
mother,  the  latter  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way.* 

Benua-Jakun  of  Johor. — On  the  day  succeeding  a 
death  the  body  was  wrapped  in  cloth  and  deposited 
in  a  grave  dug  near  the  hut,  together  with  some 
of  the  clothing  of  the  deceased,  and  his  chopper 
("  parang  "),  if  he  possessed  one.  No  ceremony  was 
observed,  but  a  framework  of  wood,  resembling  a 
(shallow)  box  without  top  or  bottom,  was  placed 
above  the  grave.*  This  was  filled  with  earth,  a  piece 
of  carved  wood  was  stuck  at  each  end,  and  frequently 
the  whole  was  covered  over  by  a  roof.* 

Jakun  of  Johor. — The  preparations  made  by  the 
Jakun  for  their  funerals  were  few  and  simple.  If  the 
decease  took  place  before  noon,  the  body  was  buried  the 
same  day,  if  after  noon,  the  funeral  was  deferred  until 
the  day  following.  The  corpse  was  washed,  wrapped 
in  cloth,  and  interred  by  the  relations  and  neighbours 
in  a  grave  about  four  or  five  cubits  deep.  The  blow- 
pipe, dart- quiver,  knife,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  were 
buried  with  him,  together  with  some  rice,  water,  and 
tobacco.  The  only  reason  given  for  burying  such 
things  with  the  deceased  was  that  this  was  the  custom 
practised  by  their  ancestors  and  followed  by  them. 

1  y.  /.  A,  vol.   i.   p.  271  ;  cp.  the  the   pilgrim   on   his   long  and  dicujr 

account  in  Newbold  (vol.  ii.  pp.  408-  journey    to    the   west.       No    sort   of 

410),  which  runs  as  follows  : —  service  is  recited. 

The  preijarations  for  funerals  are  On  the  seventh  day  after  inter- 
few  and  simple.  The  corpse  is  ment,  a  fire  is  kindled  over  the  grave 
stripped,  washed,  and  wrapped  in  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Some  of 
cloth  of  *'t-rap"  bark,  or  in  a  piece  of  the  tribes  turn  the  head  of  a  male 
white  cloth,  and  interred,  among  some  corpse  to  the  east,  of  a  female  to  the 
of  the  tribes,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  west.  The  house  where  a  person  lia» 
grave  from  three  to  six  cubits  deep  ;  died  is  generally  deserted  and  burnt 
the  cooking  dish,  blowpipe,  dart-  *  This  is  the  usual  custom  amoog 
quiver,  chopper,  knife,  flint  and  steel  Peninsular  Malays.  Cp.  Malay  Magict 
of  the  deceased  are  buried  with  him,  p.  408. 

along  with  a  little  rice,  water,  and  a  ^  />  I*  A»  voL   i   p.   27  r.     This  i» 

few   **  smokes"  of  tobacco,    to  serve  also  a  Malay  custom. 
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disappearing  without  dying,  or  else,  on  sickening  for 
death,  to  arrange  to  have  incense  ("  kSmnyan  ")  burnt 
over  them  for  two  days  after  their  apparent  death 
(instead  of  their  being  merely  wept  over  and  buried), 
and  then  to  return  to  life  again.^ 

In  a  further  account  of  some  Jakun  graves  in 
Johor  which  was  contributed  some  years  ago  to  the 
same  journal,  Mr.  Hervey  states  that  he  once  found 
two  or  three  Jakun  tombs  at  the  back  of  a  small  settle- 
ment containing  five  Jakun  rattan-gatherers'  huts  in  a 
tapioca  plantation  running  down  to  the  river's  edge. 
Of  one  of  these  he  attempted  a  sketch  ;  it  was  the  tomb 
(**  p5ndam  ")  of  the  "  Juru-krah,"  one  of  the  subordinate 
Jakun  chiefs,  and  the  head  of  this  particular  Jakun 
settlement,  who  had  died  of  fever  nine  days  before. 
The  body  lay  about  three  feet  under  ground,  the 
tomb,  which  was  made  of  earth  battened  smooth, 
rising  about  the  same  height  above  the  surface.  A 
little  ditch  ran  round  the  grave,  wherein  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  chief  might  paddle  his  canoe.  The  body 
lay  with  the  feet  pointing  towards  the  west.  The 
ornamental  pieces  at  each  end  of  the  grave  corre- 
sponded to  tombstones  and  were  called  "n€san," 
which  is  the  Malay  word  for  such  stones.  On  the 
other  side  of  them  were  to  be  seen  the  small,  plain, 
upright  sticks,  which  are  called  soul-ladders  ("  tang^ 
sSmangat ''),  which  were  intended  to  enable  the  soul 
to  leave  the  grave  when  it  desired.  There  were 
also  to  be  seen  four  horizontal  timbers  on  each  side  of 
the  grave,  which  were  joined  together  to  form  a 
framework,-  consisting  of  sixteen  beams  in  all,  which 

1  /.  R.  A,  .v.,  S,B,,  No.  8,  p.  119.  call  it  "kalang   dapor,"   or    "hearth 

''*  This  framework   is    the   same   as  frame."      Cp.  Malay  Magu,  p.  408. 

that  constructed    by  the    Mantra  and  It   may    be    a    survival    of    hut-   or 

T<<!sisi ;  as  well  as  by  the  Malays,  who  hearth-burial  (v.  pp.  100,  112,  ante). 


Vu, 


VU..   2. 
JaKI'N    (iKAVKS    AT    KLMBAN(;. 


Hen»ey. 


Fig.  \.  —  a-a.  (irave-poits  ("ncsan  ")  of  carved  wood,  equivalent  to  tomh^lo^e^.  /'•/»,  "Soul-'  or  ' 
MejF*  '  ("tangga  .^cmatinat  ').  c.  Torch-stand  ("k.lki  damar "),  holding  the  end  of  a  "damar  ' 
ti.  Coconut  shell  ("  tcmpOrong  ").     e.  Jungle  basket  ("  amixjng  "). 

Fu..  2.   One  of  the  grave-posts  (*'  n€'san  ")  at  the  fo()t  of  a  woman's  toml). 


spirit- 
torch. 
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was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  enclosure,  within  the  precincts  of  which  were 
placed,  for  the  use  of  the  deceased,  a  coconut-shell  to 
drink  from,  a  torch  (**  damar  **)  fixed  in  a  rattan  stand 
('*kaki"),  an  adze  handle,  and  a  cooking-pan  (**kwali''). 
Outside  this  framework  was  suspended  an  **  ambong  " 
(which  is  a  back-basket  with  shoulder-straps,  made  of 
the  bark  of  "  meranti  "  or  some  other  kind  of  tree)  for 
the  deceased  to  carry  his  firewood  in.  Close  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Juru-krah  was  that  of  his  niece,  between 
which  and  the  former  there  were  three  points  of  differ- 
ence to  be  noted  :  the  first  was  that  the  framework  on 
the  top  of  the  niece's  grave  consisted  of  but  three  hori- 
zontal timbers  instead  of  four  (forming  a  total  of  twelve 
beams  instead  of  sixteen) ;  the  second,  that  one  of 
the  ornamental  head-pieces  was  roughly  shaped  like  a 
human  figure,  whilst  the  other  resembled  the  **  nSsan  " 
of  her  uncle ;  the  third,  that  the  only  objects  inside  the 
framework  were  a  coconut-shell,  a  torch  and  torch- 
stand,  and  a  little  sugar-cane.  Not  far  distant  was  a  site 
marked  off  for  a  child's  grave,  by  means  of  a  coconut- 
shell  and  some  cloth  hung  upon  sticks.  In  another  direc- 
tion was  the  half-finished  grave  of  another  child,  the 
lower  framework  being  already  in  position,  whilst  the 
earth  had  been  loosely  heaped  up  in  the  enclosed  space^ 
and  a  small  framework,  intended  for  the  top,  lay  close  by.^ 

Orang  Laut  or  Sea-jakun. 

Orang  Laut,  Sletar. — At  death  the  deceased  (of 
the  Sletar  tribe)  were  wrapped  in  their  garments 
and  committed  to  the  parent  earth.  **  The  women 
weep  a  little  and  then  leave  the  spot,"  were  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrator  of  the  ceremony.^ 

'  Heney  in  /.  R.  A.  6*.,  S.  B,,  No.  8,  pp.  97,  98.        «  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  344*. 
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Orangf  Laut,  Sabimba. — Logan  tells  us»  that  when- 
ever a  member  of  a  Sabimba  family  died,  the  body 
was  washed,  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  buried  in  a  grave, 
an  excavation  being  made  in  one  side  of  the  pit  to 
receive  it.^  Above  the  grave  was  placed  some  rice, 
a  pot,  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  betel-leaf  and  areca- 
nut,  the  deceased  being  meanwhile  exhorted  not  to 
call  the  survivors  or  require  anything  from  them  in 
future.  A  fire  was  kindled  at  the  side  of  the  grave. 
On  the  third  and  seventh  days  the  grave  was  visited, 
and  a  month  later  the  house  was  abandoned  and  a 
new  locality  selected  for  the  survivors.  The  property 
of  the  father  descended  to  his  sons.* 

A  later  account  by  Thomson  differs  slightly  from 
the  foregoing,  as  we  are  told  that  on  any  of  their 
tribe  being  near  death  the  Sabimba  would  leave  the 
hut  until  they  thought  that  all  was  over ;  they  then 
laid  the  corpse  upon  a  plank  and  removed  it,  shrouded 
in  its  own  clothes,  to  a  grave  in  which  were  buried, 
together  with  the  body,  the  utensils  of  the  deceased, 
such  as  his  blowpipe,  chopper,  adze,  cooking  utensils, 
etc.  ;  these  were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  and 
the  survivors  then  left  the  spot  and  wandered  to 
other  parts.* 

Orang  Laut,  Huka  Kuning. — The  dead  were  buried 
i^  ft.  (45  cm.)  deep  in  graves  near  the  house.  A 
blowpipe  was  placed  upon  the  grave  of  a  male,  and  a 
knife  on  that  of  a  female.  In  about  a  month  after 
the  burial  the  family  abandoned  the  hut  and  con- 
structed another  in  a  distant  place.* 

'  This  is  the  **liaiig  lahad"  of  the  ^  Thomson  in  J,  */.  A,  voL  i.   pp. 

Malays,   which   is  borrowed  from  the  348'*',   349''*'.      Cp.  Malay  Magic^  p. 

Arabs.  Cp.  Malay  Magic,  p.  404.  405. 

*  Logan  in  J.  I.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  297.  *  J,  L  A.  vol.  i.  p.  339*. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Music,  Songs,  and  Feasts. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  three  races  include 
one  primitive  stringed  instrument,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  wind  instruments  (flutes),  drums  and  other  instru- 
ments played  by  percussion,  and  a  primitive  kind  of 
Jew's-harp.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  regular 
instruments  except  the  drum  are  made  of  bamboo  in 
some  shape  or  form.  Of  these  the  distribution  appears 
to  be  fairly  general,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
drum  and  the  "banjeng"  (the  stringed  instrument 
referred  to),  which  seem  to  be  rarely  used  by  the 
wilder  Semang  tribes.  They  at  least  belong  to  a 
rather  more  developed  class  of  instruments,  found 
everywhere  among  tribes  of  Malayan  stock,  and 
were  probably  borrowed  by  the  Semang  from  the 
Jakun. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  flutes,  the  nose-flute, 
is  so  called  because  it  is  played  through  the  nose 
instead  of  the  mouth.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in 
South-east  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  I 
never  heard  of  its  being  employed  by  the  civilised 
Malays  of  the  Peninsula,  who  themselves  regard  it  as 
peculiar  to  the  aborigines. 

The  Jew's-harp  is  also  widely  distributed  in  the 
same   region,  is  found  among  all    the   jungle   tribes 

"7 
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of  the   Peninsula,  and  most  probably  came  in  with 
Malayan  culture.^ 

The  chief  point  in  which  the  Jew's-harp  of  these 
tribes  differs  from  that  used  by  the  Malays  is  in 
respect  of  the  handle,  which  among  the  aborigines  is 
frequently  made  from  the  bone  of  an  animal. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  drum  is  not  used  by 
the  Andamanese,  and  that,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
hardly  portable  enough  as  an  instrument  to  be  adc^ted 
by  nomadic  tribes.  Hence,  wherever  it  appears  as  a 
Semang  instrument,  it  should  almost  certainly  be 
regarded  as  borrowed  from  other  (probably  Malayan) 
tribes. 

The  bamboo  harp  or  guitar  of  the  Semang,  as  it 
has  variously  been  called  (though  it  does  not  perhaps 
correspond  very  exactly  to  either  of  those  instruments), 
is  also  not  found  among  the  Andamanese,  and  was 
most  probably  in  the  first  instance  of  Malayan  or^n. 

The  music  of  these  races  appears  to  be  similar 
to  that  which  is  common  throughout  China,  Indo- 
China,  and  (formerly  at  least)  Java,  and  which  gener- 
ally consists,  except  where  modified  by  fore^ 
influence,  of  the  five  tones  C  D  E  G  A. 

Dress. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  trappings  worn  by  the 
Semang  dancers  (in  all  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation)   presented   a   strong    contrast    to   those 

^  While  Baron  A.  von  Hugel  was  that  it  is  simply  due  to  a  more  primi- 

showing  me  some  Jew^s-harps  (?  from  tive   (clumsier)  form  of  mannfiicture. 

New  Guinea)  one  day  I  noticed  that  it  being  easier  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of 

the  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument  the  instrument  if  the  end  is  qdiL     I 

had  been  split  and  subsequently  tied  have  never  observed  this  pecoliuitj, 

up.     Other  specimens  from  the  same  however,  among  the  Jew's-harpi  of  the 

region  showed   the   same  peculiarity,  Peninsula,   either    among   the    jangle 

-^nd  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  tribes  or  Malays. 
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worn  by  the  Sakai  and  Jakun  {e,g,  the  Besisi).  For 
whereas  the  Negritos  usually  employed  both  leaves 
and  flowers  in  their  natural  state,  just  as  they  were 
gathered  in  the  jungle,  both  Sakai  and  Jakun  wore 
artificial  leaf  decorations  consisting  of  long  white  strips 
of  palm-leaf  plaited  up  into  various  fantastic  shapes,  in- 
tended to  represent  flowers,  fruit,  krisses,  and  nooses 
which  (according  to  Vaughan-Stevens)  are  specially 
designed  to  entrap  any  unwary  demons  which  might 
attempt  to  attack  the  wearer  during  the  performance 
of  the  dance.  Bunches  of  these  **  demon-traps  **  were 
inserted  in  the  girdle  and  head-band  of  the  dancer. 

Songs  and  Mimetic  Dances. 

From  the  accounts  of  De  Morgan,  Hale,  and  other 
writers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  song-and-dance 
performances  of  these  tribes  were  not  invested  with 
any  special  meaning,  and  had  no  object  beyond  that 
of  whiling  away  an  idle  hour.  In  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  it  is  so,  and  it  may  even  be  conceded  that  in  a 
few  instances  the  songs  themselves  may  merely  consist, 
as  is  alleged  by  these  writers,  of  words  strung  together 
at  random.  It  cannot,  however,  be  admitted  that 
performances  of  such  a  kind  are  in  any  way  typical, 
any  more  than  it  could  be  admitted  that  the  burden  of 
a  music-hall  song  adequately  represented  the  songs 
of  Europe.  As  I  shall  presently  be  able  to  show  from 
the  specimens  I  myself  collected,  the  songs  of  both 
Semang  and  Jakun  generally  possess  a  very  definite 
meaning,  which  is  only  diflicult  to  make  out,  in  some 
cases,  on  account  of  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  sung  and  the  spoken  dialects,  the  former  of 
which  sometimes  contains  what  are  probably  archaic, 
as  well  as  rare  and  distorted  forms. 
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The  Semang  chanted  songs  descriptive  of  animals 
and  reptiles,  birds  and  fruit,  but  there  was  nothing 
actually  mimetic  in  the  performances  that  I  witnessed 

Among  the  Jakun  {e.g.  Besisi  and  Mantra),  how- 
ever, the  songs  are  often  distinctly  mimetic,  and  in 
such  cases  are  acted  by  the  performers,  who  take 
much  pride  in  their  performance.  Moreover,  from 
an  analysis  of  the  songs  themselves,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dress  of  the  performers,  and  the  subjects, 
and  often  the  actual  words  of  the  songs  themselves,  it 
appears  to  me  at  least  an  arguable  hypothesis  that 
they  may  have  been  instituted  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  kindliness  of  nature,^  as  the  food- 
producing  ceremonies  of  the  Intichiuma  are  thought 
to  have  been  among  the  Australian  Blackfellows. 
There  are  also,  however,  among  them  songs  that  are 
performed  for  other  motives  and  in  other  moods,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  genealogical  songs 
called  **  Trumba,"  which  commence  by  describing 
the  early  wanderings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and 
conclude  with  a  recital  of  the  various  spots  successively 
occupied  by  its  ancestors. 

Of  the  actual  performances  of  these  songs,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  there  is 
not  much  that  requires  to  be  said.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  among  the  Semang,  and  apparently  also 
among  the  Sakai,  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  performers 
are  the  women  of  the  tribe,  whereas  among  the  Besisi 
most  of  the  dancing  was  actually  done  by  the  men, 
and  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty  that  the  women 
could  be  persuaded  to  perform,  except  indeed  at  the 
great  annual  banquets  after  the  rice-harvest.  The 
performance  took  place  after  the  evening  meal,  which 

^'or  a  fullor  st-^tement  of  the  case,  see  Skcat,  Folklore  Jo»nttf'   vol.  xUi. 
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among  the  Jakun  was  on  the  occasion  of  their  great 
annual  feast-days  accompanied  by  much  drinking  of 
freshly-brewed  fermented  liquors,  and  terminated  with 
what  can  only  be  called  their  '*  game  of  exchanging 
wives,"  the  whole  performance  being  evidently  regarded^ 
as  having  same  sort  of  productive  influence  not  only  upon 
the  crops  y  but  upon  all  other  contributing  sources  of  food- 
supply.  I  may  add  that  in  all  cases  that  I  have  seen 
(both  among  the  Semang  and  the  Jakun),  as  well  as,  I 
believe,  among  the  Sakai,  the  dancing  of  the  women 
is  usually  confined  to  a  sort  of  curtseying  step,  which 
consists  in  bending  the  knees  and  modulating  the  arms 
and  hands  in  time  to  the  music.  The  dance-action  of 
the  men  was  much  more  free,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  mimetic  dances  (representing  animals, 
etc.)  were  always  performed  by  the  men  alone. 

I. — Semang. 
Musical  Instruments. 

Kedah  Semang. — The  simplest  form  of  Negrito 
music  (if  it  may  so  be  called)  consists  of  various  simple 
ways  of  **  beating  time.*'  One  of  these  methods  is 
to  take  a  couple  of  hardwood  sticks  or  bamboo  slivers, 
which  are  held  in  the  two  hands,  when  one  of  them  is 
struck  upon  the  other  in  the  air. 

This  method  of  beating  time  was  employed  by  the 
Semang  of  Siong,  who  made  use  of  it  to  accompany 
their  songs.- 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  musical  note  from 
the  percussion  of  bamboo,  employed  by  the  Semang 
of  Siong,  simple  as  it  is,  has  not  been  yet  recorded. 

>    K,  e.g,,  p.  152,  1.  40;  p.  156,  11.       (p.  162). 
33-35  5    P*    '5^»  ^'  4^»  47  J  P*    *59»  ^  A  similar  method  is  employed  both 

11.    42,    43  ;    and   the   Fish-trap   Song       by  the  Sakai  and  the  Jakun. 
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It  consists  in  beating  the  open  end  of  a  long  bamboo 
internode  of  large  calibre  with  a  palm-leaf  fan.  The 
bamboo  employed  measures  from  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  or  four 
inches.  The  lower  end,  which  rests  on  the  ground, 
is  closed  by  the  node,  and  the  upper  end  is  cut  off 
evenly  and  left  open  for  the  beater.  The  beater  is 
made  by  folding  the  leaf  of  the  ''  palas  palm  "  {Licuala) 
into  the  shape  of  a  fan  and  lacing  and  relacing  it  across 
with  a  strip  of  rattan  to  stiffen  it,  and  keep  it  in  its 
proper  shape.  It  measures  about  one  foot  in  length 
by  five  inches  at  the  broadest  part,  and  struck  sharply 
against  the  upper  (open)  end  of  the  bamboo,  which 
latter  usually  rests  upon  another  piece  of  wood  or 
else  upon  the  knees  of  the  performer.  This  instru- 
ment, like  the  last  described,  is  used  by  way  of 
accompaniment  to  the  songs  of  the  tribe.^ 

A  small  variety  of  Jew's-harp  is  a  favourite  musical 
instrument  with  the  Semang,  though  it  is  of  course 
not  used  as  an  accompaniment.  It  consists  of  a  small 
strip  of  bamboo  (about  five  inches  long  by  one  inch 
in  width),  in  the  central  portion  of  which  a  small 
free  tongue  is  cut,  in  such  a  way  as  to  aUow  it  to 
vibrate  easily  when  the  instrument  is  played.  To 
effect  this  the  performer  takes  the  instrument  in 
his  left  hand,  the  left  thumb  resting  upon  a  slight 
depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the  harp.  In  his  right 
he  takes  the  handle  (which  is  attached  by  a  short 
string  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  instrument).  By 
giving  the  handle  a  sharp  tug  or  jerk,  he  sets  the  tongue 
of  the  instrument  in  vibration,  producing  a  loud  twang- 
ing note,  which   can  be  heard  at  some  distance,  but 

^  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  this  instrument  being  used  bj  the  Sakai  or  bf 
^"y  of  the  Jakun. 


Skeat  Coiiection. 
Semang  Jews'-harp. 

Made  of  bamboo  with  handle  of  monkey's  bone.    (Ulu  Siong,  Kedah.) 


Skcat  Collection. 
FAN-SHAI'KD    I*AKM-I.F.Ar    I^KATKKS. 

Used  for  striking  the  end«i  of  I«>ng  lamKws  to  cause  a  inuNii.nl  note.     (I'lu  Siong,  Kcdah.) 


I'CL  il,  /.  122. 


A".  H.  Va/^p  iSkeat  Expediti0m\ 

Pang.vn  Gkoi  I'  IN  DANCiNf;  Dkkss.   KiALA  Sam,   Ui.u  Kklantan. 
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which  is  by  no  means  unmusical.  In  order  to  increase 
the  volume  of  sound  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
generally  held  between  the  teeth  of  the  performer,  or 
else  over  the  hollow  of  the  bamboo  case  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  kept. 

The  string  by  which  the  instrument  is  attached  to 
the  handle  is  generally  of  twisted  vegetable  fibre,  and 
the  handle  itself  the  rib  of  a  small  monkey.  In  all 
other  respects,  however,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  Jews*- 
harp  of  the  Peninsular  Malays. 

The  flutes  used  by  the  Semang  of  Kedah  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  common  bamboo  mouth-flute  and  the 
nose-flute.  Both  are  occasionally  though  rarely  used 
to  accompany  their  songs. 

The  common  flute  is  usually  about  a  foot  long  and 
is  made  of  a  segment  of  young  bamboo.  It  usually 
has  three  holes,  apart  from  the  mouth-hole,  and  is 
often  deccHated  with  incised  patterns. 

The  nose-flute,  which  has  a  similar  number  of  holes, 
was  about  twice  the  length  of  the  common  flute  used 
by  the  same  tribe.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
record  of  the  plugging  of  one  of  the  performer's 
nostrils  with  grass  or  leaves  (as  is  done  by  other  races 
who  use  this  instrument),  but  my  impression  is  that  I 
saw  this  done  by  a  member  of  this  tribe.  The  practice 
certainly  obtains  among  the  Sakai.  though  as  when  a 
pair  of  nose-flutes  is  played  both  nostrils  may  be 
used  simultaneously,  there  should  not  be  any  special 
necessity  for  plugging  the  unused  nostril  when  a 
single  flute  is  used. 

The  stringed  bamboo  or  **  guitar  *'  is  occasionally 
found  among  the  Semang  (in  fact  I  myself  obtained  a 
specimen  from  the  Semang  of  Kedah),  but  it  appears 
to  be  very  rarely  used  by  them,  and  is  probably  not  a 
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Negrito  instrument.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  big  segment  of  bamboo — usually  from  about  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  (60  cm.  to  90  cm.)  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
varying  from  2-4  in.  (5  cm.  to  10  cm.).  This  s^ment 
comprises  an  internode  with  its  two  adjacent  nodes  or 
joints,  the  strings  in  my  specimen  being  made  by  raising 
several  thin  parallel  strips  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  inter- 
node with  a  sharp  knife,  and  inserting  under  them  at 
each  end  small  wooden  wedges  or  bridges  (called 
''pillows"  in  Semang)  in  order  to  stretch  the  strings 
to  the  required  extent.  By  moving  these  wedges  the 
instrument  can  of  course  be  tuned.  A  strong  rattan 
ring  is  also  passed  over  each  end,  partly  to  keep  the 
instrument  from  splitting,  and  partly  to  keep  the  strings 
themselves  from  breaking  away  at  their  extremities. 

Perak  Semang. — The  only  authority  for  the  use  of 
the  drum  among  the  Semang  is  the  account  of  De 
Morgan,  who  gives,  under  the  heading  of  "  N^[rito 
Songs,"  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  an  allied 
Semang  drum  was  made.^  But  as  he  often  confuses 
them  with  Sakai,  and  even  *  describes  the  method  of 
manufacturing  a  Sakai  drum  in  identical  words,  I  think 
his  statements  must,  in  the  absence  of  corroboration  on 
the  part  of  other  writers,  be  taken  as  referring  to  a 
tribe  that  was  mainly  (if  not  wholly)  Sakai. 

Feasts. 

Kedah  Semang. — On  festal  occasions  both  sexes 
adorned  the  person  with  white  bands  of  LicucUa  leaf 
in  place  of  the  ligatures  usually  worn.  Bunches  or 
tassels  of  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers  were  inserted 
under  these  bands,  in  the  girdle,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  at    the  back  of  the  neck,  and    the  head 

*  De  Morgan,  vii.  430.  -  Ihui,  viii.  281. 
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itself  was  bound  with  a  LicualaA&^i  fillet.  In  the 
case  of  the  men  the  fillet  was  simply  carried  round 
the  head,^  but  among  the  women  in  some  cases 
two  bands  were  carried  over  the  crown  of  the  head 
from  ear  to  ear,  the  first  just  behind  a  narrow  fringe 
of  hair  in  front,  and  the  second  at  the  back  of  the 
region  of  the  top-knot,  whilst  a  third  was  carried 
round  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  other  cases  only 
two  bands  were  worn,  corresponding  to  the  first  and 
third  of  the  bands  just  described,  the  central  one 
being  omitted.  A  small  roll  or  scroll  of  Licuala-leaf 
was  also  inserted  in  the  ear-holes. 

In  addition  a  couple  of  leaf- festoons  were  worn 
crossed  like  bandoliers  upon  the  breast,  and  bunches 
or  tassels  of  leaves  similar  to  those  which  are  in- 
serted in  the  fillet  were  worn  in  the  girdle,  and  were 
also  sometimes  inserted  in  the  armlets  and  knee- 
bands.  A  woman  at  Siong  wore  one  of  these  tassels, 
which  was  made  by  shredding  (with  the  thumb-nail) 
the  leaves  of  the  Retut,  probably  a  kind  of  wild 
ginger  (perhaps  Homstedtia  kemtspkerica).  It  would 
appear  that  they  are  worn,  not  for  mere  ornament, 
but  as  charms  against  diseases.  The  one  here 
described  was  worn  as  a  protection  against  pains  in 
the  back.  The  leaves  are  usually  picked  and  worn 
green,  but  dried  leaves  are  occasionally  employed. 
The  black  coiled  girdle  of  **  rock-vein  '*  fungus  was 
also  usually  worn  upon  these  occasions,  but  a  girdle 
of  coiled  cane   with  alternate  knots  of  LicualaA^^{ 

*  This  was,  I  believe,  the  customary  men  at    Siong  wore  a  sort  of  wreath 

dance-61Iet    prescribed   on  such   occa-  manufactured    by   shredding    the    leaf 

sioDS  for  the  adornment  of  the  men.  of   the    Zalacca    palm  (Salak)   with    a 

Occasionally,  however,  a  fillet  made  of  knife  ;    this  form  of  head-dress  being 

••  urat  batu  "  (the  **  rock- vein  "  fungus  believed  to  avert  headaches.     Another, 

described  in  an   earlier  chapter)  were  with  the  same  object,  wore  a  wreath 

also    worn.       One     of    the     Semang  of  Lycopodium  cemuum. 
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and  ''chalong"  leaves  dependent  from  it,  was  also 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Pangan  women  of  Kelantan, 
though  the  rest  of  their  attire  differs  but  little  firom 
what  has  already  been  described. 


Songs  and  Dances. 

Both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Mat  Sam  (a 
tributary  of  the  Kelantan  river)  and  in  Kedah  I 
witnessed  performances  of  the  Semang  choral  dances 
(called  Siwang),  the  performers  in  both  cases  being 
females.  Indeed  I  was  told  by  the  Kedah  Semang 
that  their  women  alone  were  in  the  habit  of  dancing. 

In  the  former  case  the  dance  was  performed  by 
two  Pangan  women,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  some- 
what monotonous  chant  and  a  bamboo  guitar,  the 
latter  of  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  men. 

In  the  other  case,  at  Siong,  two  or  three  Semang 
women  and  a  girl  were  the  performers,  and  there  was 
quite  an  extensive  orchestra,  consisting  of  two  men 
who  beat  the  long  bamboos  described  above,  a  man 
who  performed  upon  the  nose-flute,  and  one  or  two 
men  who  beat  time  by  knocking  sticks  together. 
Sometimes  the  musicians  chanted  songs ;  sometimes 
they  merely  played  the  accompaniment.  When  the 
former  was  the  case,  there  was  invariably  an  old  man 
who  **  conducted,*'  and  from  whom  the  rest  of  the 
performers  caught  up  the  words  of  the  song,  even 
though  in  some  cases  they  evidently  knew  the  words 
so  well  that  they  might  easily  have  dispensed  with 
his  services.  The  step  danced  by  the  women  was  a 
graceful  one,  the  knees  being  bent,  the  body  turned 
oartly  round,  and  the  arms  either  hanging  loosely  and 
^ligfhtlv   swaying  from  side  to  side  or  else  stretched 
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forward  and  swayed  in  time  to  the  music.  The 
Pangan  women  when  dancing  kept  slowly  moving  to 
and  fro,  and  round  in  a  small  circle,  but  the  Semang 
women  of  Kedah  did  not  move  from  where  they 
stood.  In  the  latter  case  the  performance  took  place 
by  daylight  at  my  special  request,  but  night-time  is 
r^^ded  as  the  proper  time  for  such  ceremonies. 

The  song-dialect  of  the  Negritos  was  described  to 
me  by  the  Semang  themselves  as  being  different 
(probably  more  archaic)  than  their  spoken  language, 
and  as  being  harder  to  understand  and  to  explain. 
Certainly  the  songs  which  I  took  down  were  extremely 
hard  to  make  out,  the  words  being  frequently 
lengthened  by  one  or  more  syllables  to  suit  the 
music,  and  the  difficulties  were  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that,  although  I  had  them  repeated  fre- 
quently in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  words,  the 
lines  themselves  would  constantly  be  repeated  in 
a  different  order,  fresh  lines  being  inserted  and 
others  omitted,  even  though  the  words  in  the 
repeated  line  did  not  vary.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  and  repeated  checking, 
I  succeeded  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  about  a 
dozen  of  these  songs,  which  I  recorded  at  the  time 
upon  a  phonograph  (taken  with  me  up-country  for 
the  purpose),  and  thanks  to  my  father's  old  friend 
and  my  own.  Dr.  R.  J.  Lloyd  of  Liverpool,  it  has 
been  possible  in  a  few  cases  to  initiate  investigations 
both  from  the  phonetic  and  the  musical  point  of  view. 
I  may  add  that  some  of  these  phonograph  records 
were  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Royal  Society's  soirees 
in  1901. 

In  Ulu  Raman  a  number  of  Semang  songs  were 
performed  for  my  benefit  by  an  aged  Semang  (named 
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To'  G£lugor),  several  of  whose  songs  I  took  down 
as  he  sang  them.  And  here  is  one  of  the  songs  that 
he  sang.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  monkey  called  "  Kra" 
{Macacus  cynamolgus),  and  every  line  ends  (by  way  of 
a  burden)  with  the  monkey's  name. 

The  Semang  Monkey  Song. 

lie  runs  along  the  branches,  Kri  ! 

Carrying  off  (fruit)  with  him,  Kri  1 

He  runs  to  and  fro,  Kr2  ! 

Over  the  seraya-trees,  Kra  ! 

Over  the  rambutan-trees,  Kri  ! 

Over  the  live  bamboos,  Kr5  ! 

Over  the  dead  bamboos,  Kra  ! 

We  runs  along  the  branches,  Kra  ! 

Peering  forward,  Kra  1 

And  dangling  downwards,  Kra  ! 

He  runs  along  the  branches  and  hoots,  Kri  ! 

Peering  forward,  Kra ! 

Among  the  young  fruit-trees,  Kr2L ! 

And  showing  his  grinning  teeth,  Kr2 ! 

From  every  sapling,  Kra  ! 

Peering  forward,  Kra  ! 

He  is  dressed  for  the  dance,  Kdl ! 

With  the  porcupine's  quill  through  his  nose,  Kra  ! 

Dr.  Lloyd's  note  upon  the  phonographic  record  of 
this  song  is  that  it  is  sung  to  a  very  simple  tune,  like 
the  **Song  of  the  Fruit-buds,"  but  that  it  has  a 
monosyllabic  refrain. 

The  last  two  lines  appear  to  be  merely  a  "  make- 
believe"  invitation  to  the  monkey  to  come  and  join 
the  feasting  and  dancing  of  the  tribe. 

Other  songs  of  a  similar  kind  (of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  free  and  tentative  translations)  were  taken 
down  by  myself  either  at  Jarum  or  at  Siong  in  Kedah. 

The  Song  of  the  Kruit-cluster. 

The  fruit-cluster  turns  in  the  wind, 
The  fruit-cluster  at  the  end  of  the  spray  ; 
The  fruit-cluster  turns  in  the  wind. 
The  fruit-cluster  that  we  climb  for, 
The  fruit-cluster  turns  in  the  wind, 
The  fruit-cluster  waves  to  and  fro, 
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The  fruit-cluster  whose  pulp  is  add, 

The  fruit-duster  sways  to  and  fro ; 

The  fruit-duster  turns  in  the  wind, 

The  fruit-cluster  that  spins  round  and  round. 

Upon  the  "  record "  of  this  song  Dr.  Lloyd 
narks  that  it  shows  a  different  type  of  chant.  The 
es  of  the  original  have  four  accents  each,  but  the 
variable  part  of  the  line  occurs  at  the  beginning,  and 
;  variable  part  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Each  part 
ries  two  accents,  and  the  lines  sometimes  rhyme, 
t  without  regularity,  and  apparently  without  design, 
lis  song  shows  well  the  unorganised  character  of 
tse  compositions,  and  the  singer's  habit  of  bringing 
the  same  lines  repeatedly,  and  in  any  order,  ad  lib. 

The  Song  of  the  Wild  Ginger  Plant. 

Its  stem  bends  as  its  leaves  shoot  up, 

Down  to  its  root  it  bends  and  sways. 

Bends  and  sways  in  divers  ways  ; 

Its  leaves  are  chafed  and  lose  their  stiffness ; 

On  craggy  Inas  it  is  blown  about, 

On  craggy  Inas  which  is  our  home. 

Blown  about  in  the  light  breeze, 

Blown  about  with  the  mist,  blown  about  with  the  haze. 

Blown  about  are  its  young  shoots, 

Blown  about  in  the  haze  of  the  mountain, 

Blown  about  in  the  light  breeze. 

It  nods  and  nods  upon  the  mountains, 

Mountains  of  Baching,  mountains  of  Inas, 

Mountains  of  Malau,  mountains  of  Kuwi, 

Mountains  of  Mantan,  mountains  of  Lunui', 

On  every  mountain  which  is  our  home. 

Dr.  Lloyd  remarks  that  the  **  Song  of  the  Wild 
nger  Plant  "  is  not  marked  by  any  regular  refrain, 
mgh  the  love  of  repeated  words  and  sounds  shows 
ilf  in  one  way  or  other  in  almost  every  line  ;  other- 
»e,  however,  its  only  quality  as  verse  is  that  of 
ssessing  four  accents  to  the  line. 

The  Song  of  the  Fruit-buds. 

They  swell  and  swell,  the  fruit-buds  ! 
To  and  fro  wave  the  fruit- buds  ! 
Blown  about  are  the  fruit-buds  ! 

VOL.   II  K 
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In  the  wind,  the  fruit-buds  ! 
In  the  light  wind,  the  fnut-bodt ! 
Spinning  round  and  roinid,  the  fruit-bods  ! 
Swmying  to  and  fro,  the  fruit-bods  ! 

Dr.  Lloyd's  note  upon  this  song  is  that  the  music 

is  simplicity  itself,  and  that  the  time 

is  well  kept,  the  four  accented  syllables 

o.iyui  wongbikau    ^f  ^^  Yvcut  coming  in  on  the  exatt 

beat  of  the  music,  with  the  regularity  of  marching. 

An  attempt  to  reduce  the  music  of  this  soi^  to 
paper,  from  the  record  of  the  phonograph,  is  given 
herewith.  It  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dn  Lloyd, 
with  his  comments  on  the  songs. 

The  Song  of  the  Ripening  Fruit. 

Plump  grows  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  spray  ! 

We  climb  and  cut  it  oflf  at  the  end  of  the  spray  ! 

Plump  is  the  bird  at  the  end  of  the  spray  1 

And  plump  too  the  buck  squirrel  at  the  end  of  the  spray  ! 

Of  this  song  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks  that  it  exhibits  a 
somewhat  different  style  of  metre.  It  possesses  six 
accents  to  the  line,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  variable 
part  of  the  line,  and  two  to  the  invariable  refrain. 

Dr.  Lloyd  sums  up  his  remarks  upon  these  Semang  records  by  observing  thst 
both  as  to  music  and  metre  they  are  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  simplest  of  my 
Malay  (east  coast)  records.  The  versification  is  based  always  upon  the  )^H>ssessiQft 
of  a  given  number  of  accents  in  the  line,  and  nearly  always  upon  the  repetition, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  line,  of  certain  invariable  %irords  or  phnses. 
The  incidence  of  accent  is,  however,  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Malay 
songs.  The  Malay  lines  usually  end  in,  and  are  rhymed  on,  unaccente<l  syllables, 
but  the  Negrito  lines  never  end  on  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  though  lines  often 
end  in  identical  words,  actual  rhymes  never  seem  to  lie  sought  for.  The  thoughts 
expressed  are  of  the  extremest  simplicity,  and  almost  every  line  is  complete  in 
itselC  The  lines  rarely  have  any  special  sequence,  and  most  of  them  can  be 
recited  in  any  order,  without  injury  to  the  poem,  and  it  ran  be  hear*  I  in  the 
phonograph  that  the  singers  are  quite  alive  to  this,  and  freely  alitor  the  order  of 
the  lines.  Accent  appears  less  steadfast  than  in  Malay,  or  )H:rhap(^  icence  ii 
greater ;  at  least  it  will  be  observed  that  the  same  word  appears  in  «iiffiereiit 
phices  with  a  different  accentuation.  The  final  syllibie,  wh  ch  so  scl(l<.  carried 
the  accent  in  Malay,  here  carries  it  oflener  than  any  other. 

In  conclusion  I  should  add  that,  from  what  »  was 
told  by  the  Pangan  of  Kelantan,  the  **  full"  dr  ss  of 
i^he    Negrito  men  on  festal  occasions  was  thv     ame 
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as  that  of  their  women,  with  the  exception  of  the 
different  girdle  ("  tali'  gel  ")  and  the  combs  that  were 
worn  by  the  latter.  The  men's  dancing  dress  con- 
sisted, as  a  rule,  of  a  loin-cloth  ("pgnjok"),  two 
crossed  leaf-festoons  or  bandoliers  (**  chiniwok  "),  and 
a  stick  or  dance-wand  ("  cheb  chas  "),  which  was  carried 
m  the  hand 

Perak  Semang. — The  performances  of  the  Perak 
N^ritos  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  the 
tribes  of  Kedah.  Of  the  former,  Maxwell's  account 
tells  us  that  singing  and  dancing  (Mai.  **  bfir-sempul  **) 
were  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development,  and 
that  dancing  was  confined  to  the  female  sex.^ 

Sitting  together  in  a  circle  and  facing  inwards,  the 
five  men  (whose  performance  Maxwell  is  describing) 
commenced  a  series  of  long  chants  or  recitations  in 
quick  time.  The  instruments  on  which  they  accom- 
panied themselves  were  made  of  pieces  of  bamboo. 
One  man  held  in  each  hand  a  short  tube  of  bamboo 
(green  and  recently  cut)  in  an  upright  position  on  a 
horizontal  wooden  log.  These  tubes  were  raised  and 
then  brought  down  on  the  log  alternately,  producing 
a  ringing  and  not  unmusical  sound,  which  had  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom.-  Two 
others  struck  pieces  of  bamboo  held  in  their  left 
hands  with  other  pieces  held  in  the  right,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Malay  **cherachap"  or  castanets. 
There  was  no  hesitation  or  difificulty  about  recollecting 
words ;  the  man  who  led  was  followed  by  the  other 
four,  who  were  generally  about  a  note  behind  him. 
The  general  effect  was  monotonous,  the  performers 
sometimes    chanting    rapidly  on    the   same  note   for 

1  Maxwell  in/.  R.  A,  S.,  S.  B,,  No.  4,  p.  48. 
*  Cp.  the  same  instruments  as  used  by  the  Besisi. 
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nearly  a  minute  together.     Their  whole  range  most 
probably  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  notes.^ 

The  first  song  was  the  "  Tune  of  the  Gias-tree"* 
("  Lagu  Gias  *').  This  was  an  enumeration  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  and  of  the  favourite  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  tribe.  It  was  said  to  be  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  might  contain  some  of  the  germs  of 
the  traditions  of  this  singular  people.  Next  came 
the  "  Tune  of  the  Tiger-spirit "  ("  Lagu  ChSnaku  "). 
•*  ChSnaku "  (or  **  B'lian ")  is  the  name  given  to  a 
man  who  conceals  his  identity  as  a  tiger  under  the 
semblance  of  a  human  form  (Malay  "  Jadi-jadi-an "). 
this  belief  being  widespread  among  the  Malays  as 
well  as  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  next  song 
was  the  "Tune  of  the  Prah-tree  *'  ("Lagu  Prah"), 
sung  when  the  "  prah  *'  fruit  is  ripe,  no  small  occasion 
of  festivity  among  the  forest  tribes.  The  fruit  b 
sliced  up  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  ("  rojak,") 
and  then  heat-dried  in  bamboo  tubes  ("  l^mang  ").* 

The  performance  concluded  with  the  "Tune 
of  the  Durian-fruit  '*  ("  Lagu  Durian  ").  This,  like 
the  others,  was  unfortunately  unintelligible,  though  it 
may  be  presumed  that  their  estimate  of  this  fruit  was 
a  high  one. 

But  the  most  remarkable  performance  yet  attributed 
to  the  Perak  Semang  is  undoubtedly  the  Dance-drama 
related  by  De  Morgan,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it, 
and  describes  it  as  follows  : — 

A  young  girl  entered  the  circle  and  began  to  dance 
in  the  middle.     She  advanced  slowly  at  first  with  a 


*  Maxwell  iny.  A*.  A,  S.,  S.  B.y  No.  confuses  together  the  names  ''Sakai" 

4,  p.  49.                     *  (?)  "Gayas."  and  "Semang,"  but  that  his  scooant 

'  /did.      It   should    be   noted    that  is      otherwise     substantially    correct 

\fiv«-n.  in  the  account  qu'^tcd  above,  /.  F.  A.  S.,  S.  B.^  ^'o.  4    p.  49. 
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sort  of  polka  step,  but  without  turning  round  ;  then 
she  commenced  to  wave  or  modulate  her  arms,  and 
directed  her  hands  behind  her  back.  In  this  way 
she  went  two  or  three  times  round  the  circle.  (This 
was  explained  to  mean  that  she  was  looking  for  a 
husband  in  the  forest.)  A  suitor  soon  appeared  and 
danced  round  her,  singing  of  flowers,  birds,  and 
insects.  She  moved  backwards,  followed  by  the 
suitor,  who  pressed  for  her  hand  in  vain.  Then  a 
second  and  a  third  suitor  appeared,  each  being  re- 
pulsed in  turn  like  the  first,  and  at  this  point  three 
other  young  girls  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  her  late 
suitors  deserted  her  to  make  up  to  her  rivals,  by 
whom  they  were  promptly  accepted,  dancing  round 
with  them  and  talking.  The  first  arrival  then  went 
from  group  to  group  trying  to  regain  her  late  con- 
quests, but  was  too  late,  and  was  compelled  to  remain 
an  old  maid,  whereupon  she  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  and  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries, 
repeating  again  and  again  the  words  Death,  Male- 
diction, etc.  After  dancing  round  her  for  about  ten 
minutes,  one  of  the  men  of  the  rival  groups  returned 
to  her,  when  she  humbly  agreed  to  accept  the 
humiliating  position  of  a  second  wife.^ 

'  De  Morgan,  viii.  282,  where  other  they  would  repeat  the  words,  Death, 
performances  of  this  kind  are  described.  Decay,  Fire,  and  the  name  of  the 
Elsewhere  (^/.  cit.)  De  Morgan  says  deceased,  etc  If  they  were  feeling 
that  the  Negritos  of  Perak  were  happy,  they  would  sing  of  flowers, 
in  the  habit  of  singing  words  strung  birds,  and  small  insects.  This,  how- 
together  at  random,  their  joy  or  ever,  is  only  a  general  rule,  and 
sorrow  being  distinguished  solely  by  often  they  would  string  words  together 
the  nature  of  the  words  and  the  air.  with  reference  to  sound  only,  and  not 
If  they  were  feeling  dull,  they  would  to  their  meaning.  If  the  word  was 
go  through  the  names  of  all  their  too  short  for  the  measure,  they  pro- 
rivers,  mountains,  and  hills.  On  re-  longed  it  by  adding  long  drawn-out  nasal 
turning  from  the  chase  they  would  syllables  such  as  ang^  eng^  ong^  ng^ 
vai%  words  suited  to  wild  animals,  the  (the  latter  after  words  ending  in  a 
forest,  and  their  weapons.  hard  consonant  such  as  ^  or  ^,   or  a 

After   a  death  of  one  of  the  tribe,  vowel). 
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II. — Sakai. 
Musical  Instruments. 

Perak  Sakai. — As  among  the  Semang,  the  simplest 
form  of  music  takes  the  form  of  beating  time.  Thus 
De  Morgan  describes  the  Perak  Sakai  as  using  small 
slivers  of  bamboo,  whose  flat  sides  were  clashed 
together  with  a  sound  like  that  of  castanets.^ 

Another  simple  form  of  percussion  music  is  made 
by  using  a  number  of  short  bamboos  (which  are  open 
at  the  upper  end  only)  as  "  stampers,"  the  bamboos 
being  held  in  the  hand  and  struck  upon  the  floor  or  a 
piece  of  wood  at  regular  intervals.  This  method  of 
beating  time,  which  has  been  only  once  recorded 
among  the  Semang,^  is  mentioned  both  by  De  Mor- 
gan,^ and  Hale.  A  full  description  of  these  bamboos 
and  the  methods  of  using  them  will  be  found  in  the 
part  dealing  with  the  Besisi. 

The  bamboo  harp  or  guitar  (already  described 
as  in  use  among  the  Semang)  is  also  found  among  the 
Sakai.  Thus  Hale  *  describes  one  that  he  saw, 
among  the  Perak  Sakai,  as  possessing  three  strings 
stretched  upon  a  large  joint  of  bamboo.  This  guitar, 
however,  was  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  a 
Sakai,  but  an  aboriginal  Malayan  instrument. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  L.  Wray  states  that  the 
Sakai  of  both    Kinta  and   Batang  Padang  use  frets 

*  Cp.    Z,  f,  E.    xxvi.    172.      **At"  the  Siamese  for  so  simple  an  inven- 

timcs  two  bamboo  sticks   called    'sole  tion. 

yet,'  measuring  38  cm.   in  length   by  '  By  Maxwell,  t^.  p.  131  a$tte, 

3  cm.  in  breadth,  are  employed  in  the  *  According    to   De    Morgan    (viiL 

'*  Tuang-tuang '*  ceremony  among  the  281),  it  is  the  length  of  these  bamboo 

Sakai.     One  stick  is  held  in  each  hand,  tubes  that  causes  the  alteration  of  tone. 

and    they   are   struck    together.      The  The  most  usual  method,  however,  is 

Sakai  say  that  this  custom  is  borrowed  by  varying  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 

from  the  Siamese.''     There  is,  how-  Cp.  De  Morgan,  viL  430. 

sver,   apparently   no   reason   whatever  ♦  Hale,  p.   298;  cp.  De  M.,  LH, 

vhv  tv^*  Sakai  *>^o"lr'    *»a"e  gop«»  to  ii.  619. 
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made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  or  pith  stuck  on  to  the 
bamboo  under  the  strings  of  their  guitars,  but  not 
touching  them  until  pressed  down  by  the  fingers. 

Of  wind  instruments  the  Sakai  use  various  forms 
of  flute,^  which  are  similar  to  those  manufactured  by 
the  Semang.  Hale  mentions  their  use  of  a  "long 
bamboo  flute  with  three  holes*'  in  it,  as  well  as  a 
species  of  bamboo  whistle. 

Mr.  L.  Wray  writes  me,  that  the  nose-flute  in 
Ulu  Batang  Padang  is  about  18  in.  (45  cm.)  long,  and 
has  four  holes,  the  first  being  9  in.  (23  cm.)  from  the 
blowing  end,  and  the  other  holes  at  distances  of  two 
fingers'  width  from  each  other.  The  holes  are  made 
by  taking  a  small  dry  stick,  lighting  one  end  in  the 
fire,  and  then  blowing  out  the  flame  and  applying  the 
glowing  charcoal  point  to  the  bamboo,  blowing  with 
the  mouth  meanwhile  to  keep  it  alight.  Mr.  Wray 
had  never  seen  more  than  one  flute  used  at  a  time. 
If  two  are  used,  they  must,  he  thinks,  be  of  different 
construction,  as  those  he  had  seen  had  to  be  held  so 
that  the  wind  from  the  nostril  passed  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  flute. 

Whistles  are  rare,  but  what  are  usually  called  by 
this  name  by  most  writers,  are  in  reality  short  flutes. 
They  have  one  end  closed  by  the  node  of  the  bamboo, 
except  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  the  other  end  being 
open.  They  are  played  with  the  mouth  like  a  flute. 
The  palm  of  one  hand  is  held  over  the  open  end,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  small  hole  in  the 
other  end.  They  thus  give  three  notes.  The  hole 
blown  through  is  not  circular,  but  shaped  like  that  of 
a  whistle. 


•  De   Morgan,    viii.    281  ;  V H.   ii.       tells  me  that  the  Sakai  often  plug  one 
619;     Hale,     p.     298.       Mr.    Cerruti       nostril  with  grass. 
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The  nose-flute   is  also  certainly   known   to  the 
Sakai,  and  the  Jews*-harp  is  mentioned  by  Hale/ 

A  drum,  which  De  Morgan  obtained  at  Changkat 
Kerbu  in  Perak,  was  made  by  hollowing  out  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  "  heading  "  the  barrel  thus  ob- 
tained with  the  skin  of  a  black  monkey,^  According 
to  Hale,  this  hollowing  of  the  barrel  is  effected  by 
burning  as  well  as  by  chopping,  the  process  being 
continued  until  the  barrel  is  only  about  half  an  incii 
thick.  Across  one  end  the  skin  of  a  gibbon  (siamang)* 
or  some  other  small  animal,  is  stretched,  and  tightened 
up  to  the  required  pitch  by  means  of  rattan  cords  an4 
wedges.  Hale  further  describes  a  tune  played  upon 
one  of  these  drums  as  being  in  what  he  calls  **  one-iwo 
time."« 

Mr.  L.  Wray  writes  me,  that  there  is  a  Sakai  drum 
in  the  Perak  Museum,  from  Batang  Padang.  It  is 
about  I  ft.  (30  cm.)  in  diameter,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  (76  cm.) 
long.  It  is  made  of  a  tree-trunk  hollowed  out,  and 
has  on  one  end  a  siamang  skin  head.  Mr,  Wray 
bought  it  for  $2. 

Dress. 

On  festal  occasions  the  attire  of  the  Sakai  (for 
both  sexes)  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  the  Negritos.  The  same  leaf-festoons,  fillets,  arm- 
lets, knee-bands  of  Licuala-leaf  are  worn  as  have  been 
described  already,  and  the  same  bunches  of  fragrant 
leaves  *  and  flowers  are  also  worn  wherever  there  is  a 

*  Hale,  p.  296  ;  cp.  VH.  ii.  619.  been  only  headed  at  one  end  (like  that 

^  De  Morgan,  viii.  281.    But  see  also  mentioned  by  Hale).    See  V/f,  it  619. 

De  Morgan,  vii.  430,  which  conflicts  '  Sic,  Probably  in  *•  common  "time, 

with   thb.     There   can,   however,    be  Hale,  p.  296. 

little  doubt  that  the  account  assigning  ^  Usually  the  leaves  are  picked  and 

this  drum  to  the  Sakai  is  the  correct  one.  worn   while  green, — but  dried    leaves 

The  drum  referred  to  appears  to  have  are  not  excluded  (De  Moivan,  H?  414). 


Sakai   Mkn   i'LAvinj;   N'om-.-I  Lr tks. 
Near  Kua'a  Ko,y  about  -ix  miles  from   lapAli.  Hataiin  I'adaii^,  I't-ral-. 


l^raj-. 


A/.  1^6. 


r 
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chance  of  fixing  them.  The  only  important  differ- 
ences appear  to  consist  in  the  different  type  of  head- 
dress, and  (frequently)  of  girdle,  worn  by  the  Sakai. 
Of  the  head-dress  Hale  says  that  on  the  occasion  of 
special  festivities,  e.g.<,  at  their  dances,  the  Perak 
Sakai  wear  a  sort  of  high  turban  made  of  bark-cloth, 
or  a  wreath  of  sweet-smelling  grasses  or  leaves.^ 

The  Dance. 

Hale,  in  describing  a  Sakai  dance  which  he 
witnessed  in  Ulu  Kinta,  says,  that  after  about  five 
minutes'  beating  of  the  drum  one  or  two  men  got  up 
and  commenced  a  dance,  '*  the  principle  of  which  was 
a  sort  of  curtsey  made  to  every  beat  of  the  drum  " ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  **  grotesque  gestures  were 
made  with  the  hands.**  After  about  half  an  hour's 
dancing  the  men  sat  down  to  rest  and  commenced 
chanting  one  of  their  songs,  which  consisted  of  a 
mere  **  repetition  of  the  names  of  a  number  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  etc.,*'  all  of  which  were  in  the  Kinta 
watershed  (the  "  Sakai  country  **)  between  4°  30'  and  5*^ 
N.  lat.  One  of  the  places  referred  to  was  Tambore  (?), 
"now  a  Malay  village  with  coconut  palms  at  least 
twenty  years  old,**  and  which  must,  as  Hale  points 
out,  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Malays  for  that 
time  at  least,  "  as  the  Sakai  do  not  plant  coconuts."  '^ 

After  about  an  hour's  chanting  (Hale  continues) 
the  women  came  forward  to  perform.  It  **  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  dance,**  as  they  did  not  move  from 
place  to  place,  but  only  went  through  certain  evolu- 
tions as  they  stood.  First  they  clapped  their  hands, 
for  a  few  bars,   in   time  to  the  beats  of  the  drum, 

>  Hale,  p.  293.  2  jkid^ 
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repeating  cries  that  sounded  like  ''Sought  ^oa^ 
sough/'  and  then  "  Chaep,  chaep,  chaep."  This  vtt 
repeated  some  six  or  eight  times,  and  at  the  same  tine 
they  made  a  deep  curtsey  once  to  every  dnimJie^ 
Then  the  arms  dropped  to  the  sides,  and  the  body 
was  turned  from  side  to  side  (from  the  hips  upwards)* 
the  arms  being  allowed  to  swing  round  loosely  wiA 
it,  once  to  every  beat  of  time ;  at  the  same  time  m 
deep  curtsey  was  made  as  before;  this  being  le- 
peated  about  six  times.  This  had  a  very  pretq^ 
effect,  as  it  was  done  by  a  graceful  swaying  moft- 
ment.  After  this  they  stood  still  (with  the  exoeptili^ 
of  the  curtseying),  and  placing  one  arm  akimbo,  bdi 
out  the  other  with  the  palm  open,  and  in  time  to  Ae 
drum  the  forearm  was  turned  so  as  to  present  the 
hand  with  the  palm  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards with  a  very  slight  but  at  the  same  time  grace- 
ful movement,  continued  till  the  end  of  the  song.^ 

In  the  same  connection.  Hale  says  that  each  liae 
(or  word)  was  first  chanted  by  the  leader  of  "diil^ 
song  and  then  repeated  in  chorus  by  the  rest.  Moti 
of  the  expressions  used  were,  however,  well  known  16 
them,  and  they  often  picked  up  the  words  to  sOBie 
extent  as  they  went  along.- 

Words  of  tlie  Songs. 
Apart  from  the  words  of  the  song  given  by  Hale, 

^  Hale,  p.  299.     De  la  Croix,  in  a  Croix,  p.  339).      Cp.    also  Bna  de 

similar  account,  adds,  *<At  times  the  Saint- Pol  LJas,  pp.  269-271. 

musical  phrase  dies  away  only  to  revive  ^  Hale,  p.  299.     Hale  adds  that  a 

suddenly  and  terminate  in  a  long-drawn  similar   invocation   or    ''prayer"  wu 

howl  which  is  lost  in  the  night.     The  addressed  to  the  Spirits  of  the  Fom^ 

wild  and  profound  poetry  of  the  per-  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  wind, 

formance  produced  a  capti\'ating  effect  the  Spirits  of  Ancestors,  the  Spiiiti  cf 

in  the  midst  of  the  great   forest  sur-  Disease,  the  Spirits  of  Wickednen,  and 

rounding   us   on  every  side'*  (De  la  Trouble  of  all  kinds  (Hale,  p.  300). 


Sakai  \V(jvikn  and  Child  Pkki-orminc;  Danck-Mlsic. 

Note  ihc  head-dresses  and  girdles.     (S.  Pcrak.) 


Cerruti. 


Sakai  Women  Dancinc;.     is.   I'kkak. 


.  /.  138. 


Cerruti. 
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which  is  a  mere  list  of  place-names,^  we  have  few  trust- 
worthy records  of  the  words  of  Sakai  songs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  account  by  Colonel  Low,  where  we 
are  told  that  their  "  Mampade/'  or  airs  were  much  in 
the  Siamese  style  (which  last  undoubtedly  takes  the 
lead  amongst  the  musical  compositions  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations),  and  that  their  songs  had  an  inter- 
mixture of  Malay,  as  in  the  following  specimen  which 
was  sung  somewhat  in  the  Siamese  mode : — 

Pirda  salen  kinnang  ingat  sampei 
Yari  mola  asal  nyite  gyijen 
Ayer  ambun  umbun  nioli 
Kiri  baju  layang  mayep  singi. 

No  satisfactory  translation  could  be  got  of  this 
fragment,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are 
Malay.* 

SelangOF  Sakal. — The  Sakai  of  Ulu  Langat  (as 
also  those  of  Perak)  are  very  fond  of  "  wind-organs," 
which  are  long  bamboos  with  a  slit  in  each  inter- 
node,  which  are  lashed  to  the  top  branches  of  trees, 
and  which  give  out  musical  tones  when  the  wind 
blows  over  them.' 


III. — Jakun. 
Musical  Instruments. 

Blandas. — The  chief  musical  instruments  of  the 
Rlandas  were  their  so-called  bamboo  **  guitars,"  flutes, 
Jew's-harps,  and  drums.* 

A  drum  which  I  purchased  with  not  a  little 
difficulty  from  a  chief  of  the  Blandas  tribe,  whose 
encampment    was    situated    in    the    swampy  jungle 

*  Hale,  p.  296.  ^  J.  I,  A.  vol.  iv.  p.  431, 

3  H.  J.   Kelsall  \ti/,R.A,S.,  S,B.,  vol.  xxiil  p.  69.      For  details,  v,  Perak 
A/us.  N.^  iii.  p.  74.  *  For  Blandas  songs  and  charms,  r'.App. 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  Langat  is  now  in  the 
Cambridge  Museum.  It  is  about  2\  feet  in  length  by 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  made  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  big  screw-pine  headed  at  each  end  with  the 
skins  of  mouse-deer,  which  were  held  in  their  posi- 
tion by  strong  rattan  bands  or  rings.  To  the  edges 
of  each  skin,  on  which  a  certain  amount  of  the 
hair  was  still  left,  were  fastened  rattan  strings,  under- 
neath the  ends  of  which  wedges  were  driven  to 
brace  up  the  skins  (or  drum-heads)  before  playing. 
This  drum  was  played  by  the  hand  only,  tambourine- 
fashion.  Martin  and  I,  on  our  visit  to  the  Blandas, 
also  found  a  dance  (?)-mask  representing  a  tiger. 

Musical  Instruments. 

BeslsL — Among  the  Besisi,  as  among  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  beating 
of  time  by  means  of  wooden  sticks  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  music. 

The  first  advance  in  the  development  of  musical 
instruments  among  the  Besisi  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  their  observing  the  harmonious  properties  of  the 
hollow  stem  of  the  bamboo,  from  whose  long  inter- 
nodes  (by  various  forms  of  percussion)  musical  notes 
were  elicited.  In  the  simplest  form  short  segments 
of  bamboo  internodes  of  varying  diameter  are  used  as 
"  stampers,"  each  tube  being  open  at  the  top,  but  cut 
off  just  below  the  node  at  the  bottom,  the  scale  of 
notes  proportionately  descending  (like  that  of  the 
pipes  of  an  organ)  as  the  diameter  of  the  internodes 
is  increased.  To  elicit  the  notes  the  player  holds  a 
tube  vertically  in  each  hand  and  drums  lightly  with 
the  lower  end  either  upon  the  ground  or  upon  any 
piece  of  hard  wood  that  may  be  at  hand. 
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These  bamboo  tubes  were  called  "  ding  tengkhing," 
or  ''quarrelling  bamboos,"  and  the  ceremony  **Rgntak 
Balei,"  i.e.  "Stamping  on  (the  floor  of)  the  Tribal 
Hall,"  evidently  a  reference  to  some  form  of  beating 
time.  On  the  occasion  of  a  Besisi  feast  at  which  I 
was  present,  the  two  performers  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  chiefs  room.  The  bamboo  tubes  were  six  in 
number  (two  sets  of  three  each),  and  each  performer 
held  one,  I  believe  the  one  which  produced  the 
higher  note,  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  his 
left.  Each  set  was  of  gradually  diminishing  sizes. 
The  two  biggest  tubes,  which  gave  the  deepest  notes, 
were  called  **  male  "  (l6mol)  or  "  father  "  (kuyn)  ;  the 
two  intermediate  ones  were  called  **  female "  (kfidol) 
or  *•  mother"  (gend€'),  and  the  two  smallest  were 
called  "child"  (k«non)  or  "grandchild"  (kgntot  ?). 
The  utility  of  these  "  child  "-tubes  was  not  very  clear. 
I  was  told  that  they  were  mere  supernumeraries,  to 
replace  any  others  that  got  damaged  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  as  this  would 
account  for  their  being  smaller  than  either  of  the 
others.  At  the  performances  at  which  I  was  present 
the  performers,  holding  one  of  the  tubes  in  each  hand, 
struck  them  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  central  floor- 
beam  of  the  house,  producing  a  simple  musical 
rhythm,  which  was  distinctly  harmonious.^  One  of  the 
tunes  played  by  the  Besisi  consisted  of  one  high  note 
(struck  by  the  right  hand)  followed  by  three  low  notes 

*  According  to  De  Morgan  (vii.  430),  though    it    is    possible    that    by    some 

it  is  the  difference  in  length  of  these  tribes  both    length   and    diameter   are 

cylinders  that  causes  the  variation  in  varied  simultaneously.     Klsewhere  (viii. 

the  note;    but  as  the  note  really  de-  281)    De    Morgan    himself    says    that 

pends  upon  the  volume  of  air  set  in  both     are    varied.        Yet     the     tubes 

vibration  within  the  cylinder,  the  re-  that      I       brought     home     were     all 

quired  note  is  obtained  less  clumsily,  almost    (to    a    fraction)    of   the    same 

and   I  believe  much  more  commonly,  length,     though     varying     greatly    in 

by  varying  the  diametir  of  the  tube,  diameter. 
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(struck  by  the  left  hand),  in  common  time,  the  first 
note  being  the  loudest. 

The  next  Besisi  instrument  deserving  mention  is 
the  bamboo  ''guitar/'  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  Semang.  A  point  of  some  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  instrument,  accordii^  to 
a  Besisi  tradition,  was  imitated  from  the  stick  insect, 
to  which  the  Besisi  gave  the  same  name  ("k&anting/* 
from  "ranting,"  a  twig  or  "stick").  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  this  attractive  theory,  there  are  only 
too  good  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  a  mere  instance 
of  popular  etymology  ;  for  the  name  of  the  instrument 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  number  of  strings  it 
bears,  and  such  forms  as  "  kfiruntong,"  "kSrotong," 
and  others  show  pretty  clearly  the  fallacy  of  the 
suggestion.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  onomatopcdc, 
intended  to  suggest  a  twanging  sound. 

But  the  drum  is  perhaps  the  most  "  important "  of 
all  the  musical  instruments  used  by  these  tribes.  It 
is,  I  believe,  usually  found  only  in  the  houses  of  tribal 
chiefs,  and  may  doubtless  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as 
their  insignia  of  office.  If  so,  this  fact  would  sufficiendy 
account  for  the  extreme  reluctance  that  its  owner 
exhibits  when  asked  to  part  with  it,  as  it  would  then 
be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  sacred  drums  and 
gongs  used  by  Malay  Rajas  for  calling  together  their 
retainers.  It  differs  but  slightly  (in  material  and  to 
some  extent  in  shape)  from  the  ordinary  drum  of  the 
Peninsular  Malays,  to  which  it  has  evidently  close 
affinities. 

Of  the  Besisi  wind  instruments,  their  flutes  were 
of  bamboo,  and  differed  but  little  from  those  used  by 
the  Semang  and  Sakai.  The  Besisi  nose-flute  was, 
however,  very  much  shorter  than  that  us'^d    by  the 
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Semang;  those  that  I  obtained  in  Selangor  being, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  nose- 
flutes  I  got  in  Kedah.  A  kind  of  bamboo  whistle  was 
also  sometimes  employed  by  the  Besisi. 

The  Besisi  were  very  fond  of  what  are  generally 
called  "iEolian  bamboos,"  or  "  wind -organs  " — long 
bamboos  lashed  vertically  to  the  tops  of  trees,  with 
slits  cut  in  them  which  produced  musical  notes  when 
blown  upon  by  the  wind.  Several  of  the  trees  near 
Besisi  dwellings  at  Klang  were  fitted  with  these  instru- 
ments, and  they  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  a  mile  when  the  wind  blew  strongly.^  The 
bamboo  Jew's-harp  is  also  found  among  the  Besisi. 

Feasts. 

The  man's  head-dress  on  festive  occasions  consisted 
among  the  Besisi  of  a  plaited  palm-leaf  [Licuala)  fillet 
or  head -band,  from  which  depended  a  row  of  long 
fringe-like  streamers  (called  **  centipedes'  feet "),  so 
that  his  face  was  almost  entirely  hidden  as  he  danced. 
Besides  this,  he  wore  a  similar  fringe  round  about  his 
waist,  and  a  third  slung  like  a  bandolier  over  the 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast.  Finally,  he  had  a 
bunch  of  artificial  leaf-ornaments,  consisting  of  imita- 
tion flowers,  pendants,  nooses,  and  daggers,  inserted 
in  his  head-band,  and  another  at  his  waist,  and  carried 
a  curious  dance-wand,  which  will  be  described  more 
fully  below. 

Altogether  his  get-up  reminded  me  irresistibly  of 
our  own  Jack-in-the-green,  and  might  well  have  owed 

1  Mr.    H.    N.   Ridley    informs    me  this.       They   were    of    practical    use 

that  these  wind-organs  can  be  stopped  as  well  as  being  harmonious,  for  the 

at   will   by   turning   them  round  with  Jakun  used    to   find   their   way  home 

their    backs    to    the    wind,   and    that  through    the    jungle    by   listening    to 

the    Jakun   used    occasionally   to    do  them. 
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its  origin  to  a  similar  motive,  viz.,  an  attempt  to  make 
the  new  year  more  productive  by  an  abundant  display. 
of  greenery. 

The    woman's    head-dress    on    similar 
consisted  of  a  plaited  palm-leaf  head-band,  lacking 
streamers,  in  place  of  which  it  was  furnished  with 
upright  spikes,  on  which  were  spitted  sweet-sm( 
flowerets   or   leaves,    whose    fragrance   thus 
pleasantly  diffused  throughout  the  room.     The  rest 
their  attire  was  similar  to  the  men's.^ 

As  regards  the  season  at  which  their  feasts 
place,  the  Besisi  informed  me  that  the  chief  of 
were   held   annually,   first   when   the   rice 
bloom,  and  again  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
the  harvest.^ 

On   these  occasions,  the   members  of  the  entii 
settlement  having  been  summoned,  fermented  liqi 
is  brewed  from  the  jungle  fruits  of  the  season  and 
banquet  spread  in  the  house  of  the  chief.     The 
presides  and  opens  the  proceedings  with- the  burning  ol^' 
incense  and  the  chanting  of  an  invocation,  which  is 
usually  addressed  to  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe,  as  well  \ 
as  to  the  wild  beasts  and  demons  that  attack  the  crops^l 

The  feast  then  begins,  the  freshly-brewed  liquor  is  \ 
drunk,  and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  strains  of  their 
rude  and  incondite  music,  the  jungle-folk  of  both  sexes  ' 
deck  themselves  freely  with  flowers  and  fragrant  leaves 
and  indulge  in  dancing  and  singing  throughout  the  J 
night.      This  ceremony  is  called  "  B^r^ntak   Balei,** 


1  A  beautifully-plaited   girdle  of  a  not  before  the  sowing,  as  among  fhe 

tine  species  of  cane  was  also  formerly  Malays  (Bellamy,  p.  227). 

made  by  the  Besisi,  probably  for  special  '  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 

occasions.     I  obtained  two  specimens  harvest  feasts  at  which  I  was  present, 

of  it,  but  understand  it  is  now  obsolete.  the   invocation  was  addressed   to  the 

-  Mr.  Bellamy  adds  that  a  feast  took  Elephant,  Deer,  and  Wild  Pig,  as  well  is 

plnrc  after  the  planting  out  of  the  rice,  to  insect  pests.     See  vol.  i.  p.  363,  antt. 
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"Drumming  upon  (the  floor  of)  the  Tribal  Hall," from 
e  use  of  the  bamboo  instruments  described  above. 

The  songs  are  not  always  merely  chanted,  but  are 
;en  really  acted  (as  well  as  sung),  the  dancer  being 
iquently  provided  (as  already  mentioned)  with  a 
ecial  head-dress,  which  differs  for  men  and  women. 

I  have  also  seen  the  dancer  at  the  ceremonies  of 
is  same  tribe  carrying  a  curiously  carved  dance-wand, 
e  of  which  I  was  fortunately  able  to  purchase.  I 
ve  never  heard  of  any  similar  object   being   used 

any  other  tribe,  though  Borie  mentions  the  use 

wooden  swords  (probably  Malay  fencing-sticks)  in 
e  dances  of  the  Mantra,  a  kindred  tribe. 

According  to  the  testimony  volunteered  by  the 
isisi  themselves,  these  banquets  used  formerly  to 
nclude  with  a  drinking  bout,^  which  was  followed  by 
cind  of  "game,"  at  which  the  men  of  the  tribe  were 
iditionally  allowed,  if  they  pleased,  to  exchange 
eir  wives.  AH  performances  of  this  kind  are  now, 
wever,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  though  there  is  no 
ubt  as  to  the  earlier  prevalence  of  the  custom. 

Words  of  the  Songs. 

The  songs  chanted  on  these  occasions  are  generally 
de  improvisations,  consisting  of  certain  well-known 
d  continually-recurring  phrases.  The  tunes  to  which 
ey  are  sung  are  very  simple  and  quaint.  These  are 
:nerally  mere  chants,  of  three  or  four  notes  only,  but 

Traces  of  such  drinking  bouts  are  and    Tributaries,"    /.  A*.  A.  6*.,    .S*.  B., 

■X  found  among  the  Malay  races.  1882,   No.   8,   p.   16),  where  he  gives 

rhe  wild  people  are  not,  however,  "jo'oh*'  as  meaning  *'to  drink,"  and 

a    rule,    inclined    to  drink.       This  remarks  that  the   same  word   is    used 

iking  festival  is  called  by  the  IJcsisi  in     the    talxjo  -  language    of    camphor 

lainjo'oh,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  (i*antang  Kapor)  with  the  same  mean- 

bably   "Drinking  game"  {vide  D.  ing    (J.  R.  A.  S.^    S.  I^.,     No.     3,    p. 

A.  Heney's  paj>er  on  the  **  Endau  113). 

VOL.   II  L 
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yet  have  a  weird  kind  of  melody  of  their  own,  and  are 
sung  with  a  wonderful  spirit  and  verve,  which  prevents 
them  from  becoming  tedious.  Of  these  songs  I  was 
able  to  form,  among  the  Besisi,  an  important  collec- 
tion ;  and  as  I  know  of  nothing  that  could  give  a  better 
general  idea  of  the  life,  ideas,  and  customs  of  these 
wild  tribes  than  these  songs  (which  are  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  such  facts)  are  likely  to  do,  I  give 
them  in  extenso,  in  the  hope  that  something  of  their 
spirit  may  survive  in  spite  of  what  is  lost  in  the 
translation.  I  should  perhaps  add  that  I  was  told, 
inter  alia,  that  the  songs  I  had  collected  should, 
properly  speaking,  be  sung  in  a  certain  order.  Neither 
my  informants,  however,  nor  any  other  members  of 
the  tribe,  could  give  me  the  order  of  any  except  the 
first  ten,  as  given  below.  It  would  be  a  point  of  great 
interest  if  they  should  turn  out,  on  further  investi- 
gation, to  be  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  Malay 
*•  Rgjangs,"  corresponding  to  the  "  lunar  mansions"  of 
the  Hindus ;  and  it  would  also  be  very  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  *'  lunar  mansions "  of  the  Hindus 
were  ever  treated  as  the  subjects  of  ceremonial  songs 
in  a  manner  at  all  resembling  the  primitive  chants  here 
described.  In  any  case,  however,  this  manual  of  the 
jungle  would  well  repay  study. 

The  proper  order  of  the  first  ten  songs,  which 
are,  however,  in  the  following  pages,  more  con- 
veniently grouped,  was  said  to  be  as  under : — 


I. 

2. 

Siamang. 
Pulai. 

The  gibbon. 

A  soft-wood  tree. 

3- 

Merbau. 

A  hard-wood  tree. 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7. 

Kluang. 
Bangkong. 
Gabang. 
Redan. 

The  flying-fox. 
A  wild  jungle-fruit 
»»         >» 

8. 
9. 

10. 

Kledang. 

Kabau. 

Mah  hedet  hum. 

The  li'ttle  folk*s  bal 

Skeat  Collection. 

Headpress  of  Besisi  Man  (on  left),  Wdman  (on  right),  worn  to 

CONCEAL   THE    FACE    AT   CEREMONLAL    DANCES. 


Skcat  Collection. 

Stranck  W(x>i)en  Dance-Wand  carried  bv  Besisi  Man  at  Ceremonial  Dances. 

Itencath  it  is  a  flute,  and  also  a  nose-flute,  used  on  similar  (xcasions. 
(See  p.  145.) 


I'ol.  II.  /.  146. 


I 'A"  N'ANTi.  TiiK  Lati:  Batin  of  thk  Bf.sisi,  Kuala  Langat,  Selaxgor. 

It  was  from  this  Jakun  chief  (here  sliown  in  full  Malay  dress)  that  1  look  down  most  of  the 
r.e"«isi  Jungle  Song««  given  in  the  text. 
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The  following  have  no  ascertained  order,  except 
••  Lang/*  which  always  comes  last : — 


II. 

Bro\ 

The  coconut-monkey. 

12. 

Lukah. 

The  fish-trap. 

13. 

Rimau. 

The  tiger. 

14. 

Gajah. 

The  elephant. 

15- 

Bertam  tcnung. 

The  solitary  bertam-palm. 

16. 

Katak  rengkong. 

The  toad. 

17. 

Badak. 

The  rhinoceros. 

18. 

Kijang. 

The  roe-deer. 

19. 

The  tortoise. 

20. 

Ular  sawa. 

The  python. 

21. 

Kanchil. 

The  chevrotin. 

22. 

Plandok. 

The  chevrotin  (another  species). 

23. 

Buaya. 

The  crocodile. 

24- 

Rusa. 

The  sambhur  deer. 

as. 

Babi  utan. 

The  wild  pig. 

^7. 

Ungka. 

The  ape. 

Ayam  hutan. 

The  jungle-fowl. 

aS. 

Kawak. 

The  lace-lizard  or  "monitor." 

^9. 

Bniang. 

The  bear. 

30.  Lang. 

The  kite. 

Other  alleged  songs, 

whose  names  were  given  but 

t  words  of  which  were 

not  given  me,  are — 

Bacfaang. 

The  horse-mango. 

Pipit. 

The  finch  or  sparrow. 

Bnan. 

The  rambutan,  a  wild  jungle-fruit. 

Sikah. 

A  kind  of  monkey. 

LotODg. 

»f         »i 

Kra. 

If         »» 

Musang. 

The  civet-cat. 

Kuching  utan. 

The  wild-cat. 

Srigala'. 

The  jackal  or  wild  dog. 

Tikus. 

The  mouse  or  rat. 

Enggang. 

The  hombill. 

Kuau. 

The  Argus  pheasant. 

It  is  just  possible,  if  the  **Rejang''  theory  be 
tablished,  that  some  of  these  songs  may  belong  to 
second  series  of  **  Rejangs,"  just  as  in  Malay  we 
id  at  least  three  different  sets  of  **Rgjangs"  co- 
isting.     The  translations  run  freely  as  follows : — 

The  ELErHANT. 

An  Elephant  trumpets  at  Bukit  Peralong, 
A  Herd  Elephant  to  the  Lone  Wild  Elephant. 
'Tis  the  herd  that  precedes  the  Old  Wild  Elephant, 
The  Sacred  Elephant,  the  Shrunk-foot  Elephant, 
TTie  Magical  Elephant  from  the  land  of  Johor, 
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The  Elephant  that  descends  to  the  salt  sea  yonder, 

The  Elephant  that  sports  on  the  sandy  beaches. 

And  thence  returns  to  the  Upper  Langat ; 

That  climbs  the  hills  to  the  sacred  country. 

And  tramples  the  hills,  till  they  sink  in  ruins. 

And  tramples  the  trees,  till  their  trunks  snap  asunder, 

And  stamps  in  his  spoor  and  stamps  in  his  foot-tracks, 

Until  the  whole  land  to  mire  is  trampled. 

Now  that  at  length  he  has  reached  his  sanctuary, 

See  that  yc  slay  not  the  Sacred  Elephant ; 

For  if  you  do,  you  will  die  of  sacrilege. 

Bum  ye  then  incense,  and  pay  your  vows  to  him. 

The  Sacred  Elephant  loves  his  grandchildren. 

And  in  their  clearings  he  will  not  forage, 

Nor  will  he  forage  among  their  coconuts. 

Roam  then,  O  Elephant,  o*er  hill  and  hill-slope. 

Roam  then,  O  Elephant,  to  cave  and  hollow. 

See,  he  has  passed  to  the  Upper  Langat. 

^\n  Elephant  is  drawn,  by  a  host  of  i)eople, 

Is  drawn  away  to  a  far-off  country. 

Hut  roam  thou,  O  Elephant,  to  the  Fresh-water  Lake-side, 

Till  thou  diest,  O  Elephant,  at  the  PVesh -water  Lake-side. 

The  Rhinoceros. 

Impit — impit!  there  calls  a  Rhinoceros, 

The  Herd  Rhinoceros  to  the  Lone  Rhinoceros. 

She  calls  her  mate  to  search  for  sustenance. 

The  Rhinoceros  that  roams  and  climbs  the  mountains. 

The  Rhinoceros  that  roams  when  dew  dries  on  the  out-crop. 

What  skill  have  I  to  strive  with  the  Rhinoceros  ? 

I  call  to  my  comrades,  but  all  are  absent. 

Affrighted  I  climb  up  into  a  forest -tree. 

But  the  Rhinoceros  waits  at  the  foot  of  the  tree-trunk. 

I  break  off  a  bough  and  cast  it  down  to  him. 

The  Rhinoceros  champs  it  and  passes  onH'ards. 

Then  I  descend  and  run  back  home  again. 

But  reaching  home,  the  Rhinoceros  follows  me. 

I  then  take  a  gun  and  shoot  the  Rhinoceros. 

The  bullet  has  hit  him.     The  Rhinoceros  has  £dlen. 

See  that  ye  singe  then  and  quarter  the  Rhinoceros, 

And  give  to  eat  a  little  to  every  one ; 

But  sell  the  horn  to  the  Chinese  foreigners.' 

The  Tir.ER. 
A  Tiger  roars  at  the  end  of  the  river-point. 
What  does  he  want  ?     He  wants  to  l)e  feeding. 
To  feed  on  jungle-fowl,  to  feed  on  wild-boar. 
To  feed  on  sambhur,  to  feed  on  chevrotain  ; 
The  striped  Tiger  that  crosses  the  salt  seas.' 


^  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  greatly  time   swim   across    the   narrow   strait 

prized  among   all  races  in  the   Malay  (about  three-quarters  of  a  mile?)  diat 

Peninsula,  as  possessing  extraordinary'  separates  Johcr   on   the    mainland  of 

magical  virtues.    The  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  Asia  from  the  island  on  which  Singa- 

■»re  the  best  customers  of  the  aborigines.  pore  is  built. 

-  Probably  in  allusion  to  the  known  For  these  songs  see   also  notes  to 

'xnf        \\xn\  iV-rs       Arx       frr^m       timC       tO  AppCndiX. 
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Do  not  forget  this  in  the  telling — 

The  headlands — they  are  the  Tiger's  country. 

The  Tiger  has  sworn  an  oath  against  Somebody^ 

The  Tiger  whose  bound  is  full  five  fathom. 

Dodge  we  the  Tiger  and  leap  to  the  right  hand — 

The  Tiger  walks  up  a  fallen  tree-trunk. 

The  Tiger  looks  for  a  hill  that  is  lofty. 

The  Tiger  sleeps  (there)  at  height  of  noontide. 

And  then  arises  to  roam  the  forest. 

The  Tiger  hunts  for  his  living  quarry. 

The  Tiger  roams  as  far  as  Mount  Ophir.* 

That  is  the  place  of  the  Tiger's  origin. 

There  is  his  Jinang,  there  is  his  Dato', 

There  is  his  Jukrah,  and  there  his  i^atin, 

There  dwells  the  *  Great  Chief '  of  all  the  Tigers  — 

The  Tiger  dies  at  the  house  of  his  l^tin. 

The  Beak. 

IVahf  waJiy  wah  !  there  calls  the  Honey- bear, 

The  bear  called  *  Panggong,'  the  bear  called  *  Hijak,'  * 

The  bear  that  for  food  doth  rend  wild-bees'  nests. 

That  climbs  the  bee-tree  to  seize  the  wild-bees, 

Tliat  roams  to  the  crags  and  descends  to  the  salt  sea. 

That  yearns  to  devour  the  wild -bees  utterly, 

That  climbs  up  the  mangroves,  and  rends  them  open. 

That  climbs  up  the  *  kcmpas  '-trees,  and  rends  them  open. 

Sharp  indeed  are  the  Honey-bear's  tooth -points. 

Mamat  the  First-bom,  seize  your  chopping-knifc. 

He  is  nearing  the  ground  !     He  has  dropped,  the  Honey-bear ! 

Chop  at  him  now,  you,  Mamat  the  First-born. 

He  has  reared  upright  !     He  turns  to  attack  you  ! 

Dodge  now  the  Bear,  O  Mamat  the  First-lx)rn  ! 

He  dies  !     Oho,  you  have  killed  the  Honey-bear  ! 

Now  take  his  spleen  to  doctor  the  fallen.^ 

The  Sambhi  r-I)Eer.* 

AV;/^ — birdtngkcng !  there  bells  the  Sambhur  ! 

What  do  you  do  in  the  middle  of  the  knoll  there  ? 

We  are  but  looking  at  Somebody^s  clearing, 

A  clearing  that's  ruined,  devoured  by  Sambhur. 

The  slot  there  that's  left  is  the  trail  of  the  Sambhur, 

From  the  hoofs  of  the  Sambhur,  so  sharp  and  pointed  ; 

The  Sambhur  whose  tail  is  short  and  tufted. 

The  Sambhur  whose  ears  arc  pricked  and  {X)inted, 

The  Sambhur  whose  horns  spread  massively  branching, 

The  Sambhur  whose  neck  is  so  slim  and  slender  : 

Such  a  stag  is  the  magic  Sambhur. 

nt    Ophir    (or    *  Gunong   Le-  /.  ^'.^..S.,  5*.  i?.,  No.  3,  pp.  iio-i  1 1). 

W>o  feet),   in   the  interior  of  *  Different  kinds  of  bear. 

is  a    traditional    site  of  the  ^  The    bear    being    able    to   fall    a 

:ity "  of  Malay  legend,  where  considerable   distance    without  injur}', 

of  the  houses  consist  of  men's  it  is  thought   that   his  spleen  will   be 

i  the  thatch  of  women's  hair  good  for  people  who  have  fallen,  like 

tables  and  Folk -tales  from  a  him,  from  trees. 

tern  Forest,  p.   26  ;  compare  ^  Or  **  Sambar  "  {Rusa  aristotelisY 
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A  man  bent  with  age,  whose  [leg]  was  ulcered,^ 

Twas  he  that  became  yon  samd  Sambhur, 

Yon  many-tined  Sambhnr,  yon  vast-bulked  Sambhnr, 

Yon  Sambhur  of  palm-twigs,  yon  Sambhur  of  palm-husks, 

Yon  Sambhur  of  palm-shoots,  yon  Sambhur  of  tubeis, 

Yon  Sambhur  that  eats  the  shoots  of  the  *  klorak,' 

\'on  Sambhur  that  feeds  on  the  shoots  of  the  *'  oow-itch," 

That  feeds  on  the  **  cow-itch  **  till  his  head  is  itching ; 

When  his  head  is  itching  he  rubs  his  horn-points, 

He  rubs  his  horns  and  the  horns  drop  off  again — 

The  golden  Sambhur,  the  stag  of  magia 

See  now,  how  near  to  the  toils  he  wanders, 

Rouse  him  and  drive  him,  for  all  his  belling. 

The  Sambhur  that  roams  among  the  leaf-hoipa. 

The  Sambhur  that  couches  among  the  leaf-heaps. 

See,  the  Sambhur  starts  and  the  toils  have  choked  him. 

Oho,  Sir  Deer-wizard,  spear  me  yon  Sambhur, 

And  when  you  have  stabbed  him,  cast  out  the  Mischief.^ 

Oho,  Sir  Deer-wizard,  here's  a  Sambhur  to  quarter  ! 


The  Roe-deer. 

Empep — eiHpep!  there  calls  the  Roe-deer, 

The  Roe-dccr  that  roams  to  the  knolKs  far-end  there. 

And  wanders  back  to  the  knoll's  near-end  here. 

That  dwells  mid  the  crags  of  the  Upper  Langat. 

The  Roe-deer  that  feeds  on  shoots  of  wild  cinnamon. 

Rise  up,  oho,  there  !  Mamat  the  First-bom, 

Rise  up,  oho  !  and  take  your  squailer,' 

Take  your  squailer  and  stab  the  Roe-deer. 

Watch  very  carefully,  the  Roe-deer  is  running. 

Oho  !     lift  him  up,  the  Roe-deer  has  Baillen  ! 

Bear  him  now  homewards  and  cook  my  Roe-deer ; 

And  when  you  have  cooked  him,  quarter  my  Roe-deer, 

And  give  unto  each  an  equal  portion. 

Come  liither,  my  sisters,  young  ones  and  old  ones, 

And  feast  on  the  flesh  of  this  my  Roe-deer. 

And  when  your  lielly  is  gorged  with  feeding. 

Rise  up,  oho,  there  !  Mamat  the  First-bom  ! 

Make  merry  with  drink  within  the  Balei, 

The  broad-floored  Balei,  the  long-floored  Balei. 

'Tis  the  young  folk's  custom  to  **  dance  the  Roe-deer," 

To  please  the  men-folk  and  please  the  women, 

Young  folk  so  many  within  the  Balei. 

To-morrow  and  ever  Ikj  years  of  plenty. 

Plenteous  our  fruit,  our  rice-crop  plenteous. 

Fruit  .   .  .   Fruit  !  Fruit !  Fruit,  oho  ! 


1  A  Malay  legend  traces  the  origin  is  driven  out  by  spells  before  their  detd 

of  the  deer  from  a  metamorphosed  man  l>o<lies  are  touched  (cp.  Mai,  Ma^.  427). 

whose    leg  was  ulcered — doubtless  in  ^  Le,   the   throwing -stick   used   bjr 

allusion  to  the  marks  on  the  deers'  legs.  many  of  these  tribes  for  killing  SBiaU 

Cp.  Malay  Magic,  p.  171.  mammals.     It  is  simply  a  short  stick 

^  Lt,  the  evil  influence  believed  to  be  of  some  hard  wood  sharpened  at  one 

'nhe'^"*  ip  *•"  wild  animals,  a»^d  whirh  (or  both)  ends. 
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The  Chevrotin  (Bes.  *Kanchel'). 

Nyau — ganyau  !  there  calls  the  Chevrotin  ! 

The  Chevrotin  seeks  the  fruit  of  forest -trees, 

The  Chevrotin  seeks  the  fruit  of  the  *  fan-palm/  * 

The  Chevrotin  feeds  when  dew  dries  on  the  bedrock. 

The  Chevrotin  eats  the  leaves  of  the  *  ludai,'  * 

The  Chevrotin  eats  the  sweet-potato  leaves, 

The  Chevrotin  feeds  upon  the  jram -leaves. 

The  Chevrotin  shrinks  from  the  falling  thunderbolt, 

The  Chevrotin  shrinks  from  the  wild-beasts'  on-rush. 

The  Chevrotin  shrinks  from  the  bite  of  the  serpent. 

The  Chevrotin  roams  both  by  day  and  night-time. 

The  Chevrotin  sleeps  at  the  height  of  noontide, 

The  Chevrotin  sleeps  amid  the  brushwood. 

The  Chevrotin  sleeps  in  the  fallen  palm-leaves. 

The  Chevrotin  sleeps  mid  the  tangled  grasses. 

Come  hither,  you  there,  to  seek  the  Chevrotin. 

Set  ye  the  noose  to  snare  the  Chevrotin. 

The  catch  has  slipped,  ho  !  we've  caught  the  Chevrotin. 

Now  we  have  captured  him,  bear  him  homewards. 

And  when  ye  are  home  again,  see  that  ye  singe  him. 

When  ye  have  singed  him,  cut  him  in  quarters. 

Wlien  ye  have  quartered  him,  make  ye  the  cooked -meat. 

And  give  unto  each  his  equal  portion. 

The  Mouse-deer  (Bes.  *Pandok'). 

Krmau — krusau  !  there  calls  the  Mouse-deer  ! 
The  Mouse-deer  that  eats  the  shoots  of  the  *  ludai,' 
The  Mouse-deer  that  eats  the  fruit  of  the  *  kMedang,' 
The  Mouse-deer  that  eats  the  fruit  of  the  *  fan-palm,' 
The  Mouse-deer  that  eats  the  fruit  of  the  *  mangostin/ 
The  Mouse-deer  that  eats  the  fruit  of  the  *durian.' 
On  the  Mouse-deer's  scent  a  dog  goes  barking. 
He  has  got  the  scent  of  a  milk-white  Mouse-deer, 
He  follows  the  scent  of  a  milk-white  Mouse-deer.' 
The  milk-white  Mouse-deer  descends  to  the  water. 
The  dog  has  seized  it  within  the  water. 
Lo  now,  he  has  killed  the  milk-white  Mouse-deer. 
Carry  ye  homewards  the  milk-white  Mouse-deer, 
And  cut  into  quarters  the  milk-white  Mouse-deer, 
And  give  unto  each  his  equal  portion. 

Thr  Wii.d-Pr;. 

Drft,  diet,  dret !  there  grunt  the  Wild- Pigs, 
The  Wild- Pig's  litter  that  feed  on  sugar-canes, 

lau,*  [Jvistotia  Kingiiy  Hook.  or  by  tapping  on  the  ground  with  a  stick 

<r),  a  fine  fan-palm.  to  imitate  the  stamping  of  the  buck's 

leaves  of  the  *  ludai '  are  the  forefeet  in  rutting-time.     *  Ludai '  is  Sa- 

food  of  the  two  chief  kinds  pium  baccatum^  Roxb.  {EupAorHacea). 
us  (*p'landok'  and  *kanchel').  '  White  b  the  sacred  colour  of  these 

caught  by  rattan  noose-traps,  tribes,  as  among  the  Malays. 
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That  eat  up  our  yams  and  oar  sweet  potatoes. 

Till  utterly  eaten  is  our  plantation. 

The  Boar,  whose  feet  are  sharp  and  pointed. 

The  Boar,  whose  shoulders  are  sloping  and  slanting, 

The  Boar,  whose  bristles  are  stiff  and  stubborn. 

The  Boar  whose  eyes  are  crossed  and  squinting. 

The  Boar  whose  ears  are  pricked  and  pointed. 

The  Boar  whose  chaps  are  fat  extremely. 

The  Boar  whose  tail  is  crisp  and  curly. 

The  Boar  has  gone  down  to  feed  in  our  rice-fields. 

Take  then  your  blowpipe  scored  with  patterns — 

Whiz — and  it  sticks,  and  the  Boar  goes  floundering. 

Watch  very  carefully,  the  Boar  is  running  ! 

The  Coconut-monkey. 

Kok,  kok,  kok  I  says  the  Coconut-monkey, 

The  *  Cf  an  tang '  monkey,  the  *  Rangkak  *  monkey.^ 

The  *  Buku '  monkey,  peering  and  prying. 

The  monkey  whose  muzzle  is  creased  and  crinkled. 

The  monkey  whose  fingers  are  curved  and  crooked. 

The  monkey  whose  haunches  are  bent  and  bow-shaped, 

The  monkey  whose  tail's  like  a  bending  sapling. 

Who  feeds  on  fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  'durian.' 

I  le  is  shaking  the  trees,  see,  rise  up  again  there. 

Rise  up,  oho  !  and  take  your  blowpipe. 

Stalk  him  most  warily,  watch  most  carefully. 

Whiz — and  it  sticks  !     The  dart  has  hit  him  ! 

The  monkey  has  run  off  helter-skelter. 

The  monkey  has  run  off  retching  and  vomiting — 

Thud — thump — thump — the  monkey  has  fallen. 

Pick  him  up,  oho  !  you,  Mamat  Solong, 

And  1)ear  him  homewards,  with  back  bent  double. 

Bear  him  homewards  and  there  throw  him  down  again. 

Aunt  Solong,  I  pray  you,  singe  me  this  monkey. 

And  you,  Mamat  Solong,  cut  up  this  monkey. 

And  give  unto  each  an  equal  portion. 

And  when  your  belly  is  gorged  with  eating. 

Rise  up,  oho  !  then,  Mamat  the  First-bom  ; 

Rise  up  and  drink  within  the  Balei, 

The  broad-floored  Balei,  the  long-floored  BaleL 

To-morrow  and  ever  [be  years  of  plenty]. 

Chant  ye  *the  monkey,'  that  fruit  be  plenteous. 

Fruit  .  .  .  fruit,  fruit,  fruit,  fruit ! 

The  SiamangS  or  Gibbon. 

Afongy  mongy  mong!  there  calls  the  Gibbon  ! 

llie  Gibbon  that  barks  at  the  sun  half-risen. 

The  Gibbon  that  chatters  on  the  Upper  Kali, 

Up  gets  the  Gibbon  on  the  Upper  Luar, 

Crash  !  there  he  leaps  through  the  sprays  of  •  meranti  *  ! ' 

*  Different  kinds  of  Mcuacus  neme-  ^  HylobaUs  syndadylus. 

trinus  —  the   difference    is    probably  *  *  Meranti,' a  name  given  to  i 

onfin-'^  **>  *V«  coloiiriniT.  Shorr*«!  (Di^erofar^^^), 
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Crash  !  there  he  flings  through  the  sprays  of  *  ludan,' ' 

Now  the  dry  fruit-husks  we  hear  him  munching. 

Stalk  him,  there,  warily,  watch  your  sharpest, 

Mamat  the  First-bom,  Mamat  the  next-born  ! 

Warily,  brothers,  our  Gibbon's  escaping. 

Warily,  brothers,  now  pick  up  your  blowpipes, 

Your  bamboo  blowpipes,  scored  with  patterns. 

Try  now,  both,  to  plant  the  venom,* 

Try  now,  both,  to  insert  the  venom. 

There,  he  is  hit !  the  dart  has  got  him. 

Warily,  brothers,  now  ;  watch  our  Gibbon. 

Cough,  cough,  cough,  just  hark  to  his  retching  1 

See,  there  our  Gibbon  goes  tumbling  downwards. 

Warily,  brothers,  our  Gibbon  has  fallen. 

Carry  him  home,  with  back  bent  double. 

Carry  him  homewards,  our  Gibbon  yonder. 

Seek  ye  and  search  for  dry  *  ludan '  branches, 

Seek  ye  and  search  for  dry  •  changgan  * '  branches. 

Search  ye  for  tire-logs  to  singe  our  Gibbon, 

Search  for  and  seek  hot  leaves  of  *  chanchang,*  * 

Search  for  and  seek  the  pungent  *jintan.** 

The  firewood  crackles,  now  stir  ye  all  merrily, 

There,  it  is  roasted,  now  carve  it  thoroughly. 

And  give  unto  each  an  equal  portion. 

See  that  the  flesh  for  all  suffices. 

Let  each  have  a  }X)rtion,  both  big  and  little. 

The  Ape  ('Ungka'  or  *Wa'  Wa*).« 

Wong,  "ioong,  7oongi  just  hear  the  h\i^  cry  ! 

The  Ape  that  plays  mid  the  sprays  of  *  kdpong,'  ^ 

The  Ape  that  plays  mid  the  sprays  of  *  sdraya,' ' 

The  Ape  that  plays  mid  the  sprays  of  '  jdlotong.'® 

Crunch,  crunch,  crunch,  the  Ape  is  feeding. 

On  the  *  anggong '  ^^  fruit  the  Aj)e  is  feeding, 

(Jn  the  *  raml)ai '  **  fruit  the  Ape  is  feeding. 

-\nd  the  fur  of  his  body  is  white  as  cotton. 

The  fur  of  his  face  is  black  and  silky. 

His  brow  is  trimmed  as  a  maid's  with  the  *  Bride-fringe,' 

His  stem  is  at  once  both  hard  and  flattened. 

Take  now  your  blowpi])e  of  *  Klampenai,'  ** 

Stalk  him  most  warily,  watch  very  carefully. 

For  the  arms  of  the  Ape  are  long  and  slender, 

And  the  legs  of  the  Ape  go  swinging  together. 

Rise  up,  oho,  there  !  watch  very  carefully. 

[The  rest  is  the  same  as  in  the  song  of  the  Siamang.] 


Qtified.  *  *  Seraya,'  a  name  given  to  several 
of    course,     refers    to    the       Shoreas  {Dipterocarpea), 

iie  dart -point.  ^  *Jelolong,' Z^j'^ra  waiVi^^i,  Hook. 

Qtified.  til.,  and  D.  costuicUa,  Hook,  fit 

ntified.  *^  Unidentified, 

n,'  cummin.  **   *  Ramljai,*  Baccaurea  motlfyaita, 

lies  concolor.  Hook.   til.   {Euphoi-biacea),  a  common 

)ng,'     Shorra  mait'optera,       fruit-tree. 

^tracarpea).  '-^  Unidentified. 
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The  Crocodilb. 

IVak,  wok,  wok!  there  bellows  the  Crocodile  ! 
The  *  bay '  Crocodile  to  her  mate  of  the  reaches. 
The  Crocodile  whose  head  is  knobbed  and  lumpy. 
The  Crocodile  whose  tail  is  like  a  sword-blade. 
The  Crocodile  whose  teeth  are  clenched  together. 
In  every  river- pool  there  dwells  the  Crocodile, 
The  Crocodile  that's  fierce,  the  Crocodile  that's  safage. 
That  climbs  up  to  bask  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
And  enters  the  waters  to  search  for  sustenance. 
The  Crocodile  that  *  gazes  * '  at  our  reflections. 
If  our  head  Ls  gone,  he  will  get  him  sustenance. 
If  our  head  is  there,  he  will  get  no  sustenance. 
There  sits  a  monkey  upon  the  timber. 
The  Crocodile  sweeps  him  off  into  the  water ; 
The  Crocodile  smothers  him  within  the  river-mud, 
And  when  he  Is  dead,  it  bears  him  shore-wards. 
And  batters  him  on  timber,  to  kill  him  thoroughly. 
And  swallows  him  whole,  when  dead  completely. 

The  Lace-Lizard  or  Monitor. 

The  Lace-Lizard's  head  is  knobbed  and  knotty. 
The  Lace- Lizard *s  eyes  are  small  and  narrow. 
The  Lace-Lizard's  snout  is  sharp  and  pointed. 
The  I^ce- Lizard's  belly  sways  and  swaggers. 
The  Lace-Lizard's  footprints  are  spreaded  widely. 
The  scales  of  its  back  are  like  the  sting-rajr's. 
The  Lace- Lizard's  tail  is  like  a  sword-blade. 
The  Lace- Lizard's  teeth  are  thorns  of  the  screw-pine. 
The  Lace- Lizard's  tongue  is  a  tongue  that's  doable. 
Like  to  the  man's  that  s})eaketh  falsehoods. 
The  Lace- Lizard's  chief  is  now  the  crocodile. 
He  was  once  the  crocodile's  younger  brother. 
The  land  crocodile,  with  the  salt-sea  crocodile. 
One  upon  land,  and  one  in  the  water. 
Watch  very  warily,  and  slay  the  Lace-Lizard. 

The  Python. 

Settg^  sen^y  sen^!  there  calls  the  Python  ! 

The  Python  coiled  in  the  tops  of  forest -trees. 

The  Python  coiled  on  the  topmost  brushwood. 

The  Python  coiled  in  the  tangled  grasses. 

The  Python  that  enters  the  hollow  tree-trunk. 

The  spotted  Python  that  men  call  *  Sawa,' 

The  Python  whose  tail  is  like  a  peg-top,* 

The  Python  whose  tongue  resembles  garlic. 

The  Python  whose  teeth  are  thorns  of  the  screw-pine. 


1  *■  Gazes,*  in  allusion  to  the  belief  he  can  safely  attack  the  person  thus 

that      the     crocodile     ascertains     the  designated. 

identity  of  the  human  beings  destined  ^  Le,      "gasing."       But     'gasing- 

to   become   his   prey  by   *  gazing'   or  gasing,'  =  C/>xainr/^^ /'onifn^  ll,  abo 

iivination.     Whenever  this  process  re-  Pcricampylus    incanus.    Mien   {Mtmi- 

veals  to  him  the  figure  of  his  prospective  spermacea).     Slender  climlung  plants* 

-'/•♦jn,     ••Uhrajf    *\\t»   he'id     h**   ifno«~s  uscd  mcdiclnally. 
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The  Python  whose  cheeks  with  fax  are  swollen. 
The  Python  whose  head  is  like  a  ladle. 
And  on  whose  head  the  scales  are  golden, 
That  walks  on  rihs  one  hundred  and  forty, 
Whose  body  is  big  as  the  stem  of  the  coco-palm. 
The  hungering  Python  that  swallows  the  wild-boar. 
Swallows  the  wild -boar  and  seizes  the  mouse-deer. 
Swallows  the  mouse-deer  and  seizes  the  sambhur, 
Swallows  the  sambhur  and  seizes  the  tiger. 


The  silk-skinned  Python,  the  bediamonded  Python, 

The  silk-skinned  Python  that  groweth  sacred. 

The  Python  that  came  from  the  springs  of  water. 

Whose  body  is  big  as  the  stem  of  the  coco-palm. 

'Tis  he  that  we  call  the  HornW  Serpent. 

nris  the  silk-skinned  Python  that  crept  down  seawards. 

And  fought  against  the  old  Sea-Python,^ 

Until  the  broad  seas  turned  to  narrow. 

The  old  Land -Python  since  time's  beginning. 

That  is  the  Python  that  was  defeated. 

The  old  Land- Python  that  fights  no  longer. 

The  old  Land -Python  that  craved  for  pardon, 

'Tis  he,  that  came  from  the  land,  was  vanquished, 

And  he,  that  came  from  the  sea,  was  victor, 

Twas  he  that  possessed  the  stauncher  spirit. 

But  the  dead  Land -Python  ascended  skywards. 

And  turned  to  the  Fire  we  call  the  Rainbow, 

For  his  horn  was  ta'en  by  the  old  Sea-Python. 

Watch  very  carefully,  step  not  over  it. 

For  if  you  do,  youll  be  crushed  as  a  rebel. 

Round  your  limbs  will  twine  the  I*ython-sickness. 

Be  sure  that  you  this  in  your  soul  remember. 

To-morrow  and  ever  may  Fruit  be  plentiful ! 

The  Tortoisf^ 

Tortoise  !  Tortoise  !  Tortoise  ! 
Tortoise  whose  fore-paws  are  bent  out  sideways. 
Tortoise  whose  hind -feet  are  shaped  like  adzes. 
Tortoise  whose  head  is  sharp  and  pointed, 
Tortoise  whose  back  is  like  a  spice-block. 
Tortoise  whose  liver  is  black  of  the  blackest, 
Tortoise  whose  fat  is  green  of  the  greenest 
Rise  up,  oho  !  now,  Mamat  the  First-bom, 
And  take  your  knife  and  your  bamboo  blowpipe, 
And  take  your  throwing-spear  '-^  to  roam  the  forest, 

is  battle  of  two  snakes,  serpents  India  and  elsewhere,  see,  «.^.,   ''The 

3ns,  *is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  legend  of  Merlin,"  by  Dr.  M.  Gaster 

in  Oriental  art.     In  China  it  (Folk/ore^    xvi.    414,    422).      In    the 

as  two  dragons  fighting  for  a  present  case  it  furnishes  us  with  this 

In  the  Malay  region  it  is  some-  fine  Jakun  myth  of  the  origin  of  the 

couple  of  dragons  as  in  China,  rainbow. 

•Detimes   a    couple   of    snakes  '  I.e.  the   pointed    hardwood    stick 

I    in    fighting    for    a    magical  or    *squailer'    used    for    killing   small 

Lone.      It  is   also   common   in  game. 
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And  search  for  the  Tortoise  ;  see,  here  are  its  footprints ! 

This  is  the  feeding-ground  of  the  Tortoise. 

The  Tortoise  that  feeds  on  the  shoots  of  the  '  chteieb.'  * 

There,  did  you  see  it,  Mamat  the  First-bom  ? 

There,  did  you  see  it,  among  the  buttresses? 

Now  youVe  expelled  it,  Mamat  the  First-bom, 

Carry  it  homewards,  Mamat  the  First-bora. 

Mamat  the  First-bom,  now  cut  up  your  Tortoise, 

Chop  it  up  small  and  let  it  be  roasted  ; 

And  when  it  is  roasted,  ser\'e  it  on  leaf-plates,* 

And  give  unto  each  an  equal  }x>rtion. 

Ho,  Mamat  Solong  !  ho,  Mamat  Alang  ! 

Come,  now  your  belly's  full,  dram  on  the  Hall-floor. 

TuR  Toad. 

A'ok^  kokf  kok  !  that's  a  Toad  that's  croaking  ! 

A  Toad  that's  croaking  his  very  loudest. 

The  Toad  that  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  forest-trees. 

The  Toad  that  dwells  on  the  Upper  Langat, 

Jumping  up-stream,  and  jumping  down-stream. 

There  goes  the  Toad,  whose  waist  is  so  tapering. 

And  whose  chest  is  one  of  the  very  deepest ; 

The  Toad  whose  eyes  are  mightily  goggling. 

The  Toad  whose  lingers  are  crashed  and  crumpled, 

The  Toad  whose  feet  are  spread  and  splaying. 

The  Toad  whose  skin  is  rough  and  knobbly, 

The  Toad  whose  body  ^anth  slime  Is  venomous. 

The  *  Rengkong '  Toad  that  feetls  on  centipedes. 

The  *  Kengkong '  Toad  that  feeds  on  scorpions, 

The  *  Rengkong '  Toad  that  swallows  gravel. 

Kat  ye  not  then  the  Toad  called  *  Rengkong,' 

For  }K)isonous  to  eat  is  the  Toad  called  *  Rengkong.' 

c:hop  then  with  a  knife  at  the  Toad  called  *  Rengkong,' 

And  if  he  walks  off  again,  be  not  frightened. 

From  the  times  of  old  till  to-morrow  and  ever 

May  there  remain  this  rite  and  memorial. 

This  rite  remain  that  l-ruit  be  plentiful. 

Thk  Kite.  • 

Srk-sfk-leau  !  there  mews  the  Fishing-Kite  ! 

The  Kite  that  soars  above  the  cloud -belt. 

The  Kite  that  glides  above  the  cloud-belt. 

The  Kite  that  nests  in  the  tall  'jclotongs,'^ 

And  seeks  to  breed  in  the  tall  *  jelotongs.' 

The  Kite  that  nests  in  the  sprays  of  the  *  kempas,' 

And  seeks  to  breed  in  the  sprays  of  the  *  kempas.* 

Soon  as  begins  her  children's  sickness. 

High  and  low  the  Kite  goes  soaring, 

And  catches  the  *  siakap '  fish  to  feed  her  young  ones. 

And  catches  snakes  to  feed  her  young  ones. 

*  Unidentified.  ally  those  of  the  banana-tree. 

7    r  -   \0^xf^  -yarns'  ^r  pi-,t-r     gencr-  **   K  p.  1 53,  n.  9,  omU. 
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The  Kite  glides  \yasi  to  the  Rock  of  Lalau, 

The  Kite  glides  past  to  the  Hill  Precipitous. 

The  Kite  glides  past  to  the  crag  called  *  White-Rock.' 

The  Kite  glides  past  to  the  Rock  Perhambang — 

At  Perhambang  Rock  the  Kite  sinks  earthwards, 

To  search  for  the  *  Love-plant '  ^  upon  the  mountains, 

With  which  to  cure  her  children's  sickness. 

Thus  we  find  the  *  Love-plant '  upon  the  mountains, 

And  our  spirit  yearns  within  our  body — 

The  Kite's  own  *  Love-plant,'  go  bear  it  homewards. 

To  make  you  well  within  your  spirit. 

Rise  ye  then  warily,  [watch]  the  Kite's  young  ones. 

This  heart  of  mine  is  ravished  greatly, 

Now  that  I  know  where  to  seek  the  simples. 

Do  not  hesitate,  do  not  dally. 

Do  not  dally  in  the  Garden  of  Flowers, 

F»ut  fly  direct  to  the  Garden  of  Fruit-trees. 

So  shall  remain,  as  from  aforetime. 

Unto  the  Kite's  young  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  this  be  a  token  to  childing  women. 

The  Jungle-fowl. 

Nang  ch^nangkas  I  there  crows  the  Jungle-fowl  ! 
The  Jungle-fowl  upon  the  knoll  there. 
Whose  name  is  called  the  milk-white  Jungle-fowl, 
Whose  name  is  called  the  Jungle  decoy-fowl. 
By  strange  Malays  who  set  bird -nooses. 
By  strange  Malays  'tis  made  a  decoy-fowl. 
Fly  hither  then,  O  milk-white  Jungle-fowl, 
No  fowls  of  the  Jungle  can  resist  you, 

0  milk-white  Fowl,  that  art  their  chieftain. 
The  milk-white  Jungle-fowl  now  flies  homeward. 
Nang  chc*nafjgkas  !    there  crows  the  Jungle-fowl  ! 

1  lark  to  a  tale  of  days  that  are  gone  by. 
To-morrow  and  ever  may  Fruit  l)e  plenteous. 

The  Flying -fox. 

/i-  .   .   .   lompC'lompe  I  there  flaps  the  Flying-fox  ! 

That  is  the  flip-flap  of  the  Flying-fox, 

The  Flying-fox  from  o'er  the  water, 

The  Flying- fox  from  the  side  of  the  forest, 

The  Flying-fox  from  out  the  islets, 

The  Flying-fox  from  o'er  the  channel. 

The  Flying-fox  that  eats  the  fruit-buds, 

That  goes  about  to  search  for  tree -fruits  ; 

And  flies  unto  the  upper  reaches, 

And  flies  unto  the  lower  reaches. 

The  Flying-fox  tribes  are  many  and  various 

That  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  *  rambutan,'  - 

That  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  *  duku,' ' 


Ne     *  chinduai,'     the     most      phelium  lappaum^   L.   {Sapimiaccit),  a 

;-charm  of  the  alxirigines.  common  fruit-tree. 

'   (Mai.    *  rambutan '),    Ne-  ^  *  Duku,' a  well-known  fruit-tree. 
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That  feed  upon  the  fruit  oi  the  *  durum.'  ^ 

Flip-flap  go  the  wings  of  the  Flying-fox, 

Flish-flash  go  the  wings  of  the  Flying-fox. 

This  we  call  the  *  Rite  of  the  Flyuag-fox.* 

Take  now  your  blowpipe  scored  with  patterns. 

Take  your  blow-pipe  and  shoot  the  Flying-fox. 

Whiz— and  it  sticks  !    The  dart  has  hit  him. 

Rise  up,  oho  !  the  Flying-fox  has  fisllen  ! 

Plimp-plump  !  the  Flying-fox  has  fallen  ! 

The  Flying-fox  vomits  mightily  retching. 

Carry  the  Flying-fox  home  and  singe  him, 

And  when  you  have  singed  him,  cut  him  in  quarters, 

And  call  ye  every  one  to  the  BaleL 

Feed  ye  your  sisters,  both  young  and  old  ones. 

Give  ye  to  each  his  equal  portion. 

Then  when  your  belly's  full,  stand  yt  upright. 

O  Mamat  Solong,  O  Solong  Sidai, 

Step  ye  forth  for  the  drinking  and  singing. 

And  drum  with  your  heels  on  the  long-floored  Balei, 

Drum  with  your  heels  on  the  broad-floored  Bald ; 

Let  all  in  the  Balei  make  them  merry. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  may  Fruit  be  plenteous. 

Every  day  may  Fruit  be  plenteous. 

Every  month  may  Fruit  be  plenteous. 

Every  year  may  Fruit  be  plenteous. 

Such  a  year  is  a  year  of  plenty. 

Fruit  .  .  .  Fruit,  Fruit,  Fruit ! 


The  Kledang  Fruit.* 

Take  your  knife,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

Such  to  you  is  Aunt  Solong's  message. 

Such  to  you  is  Aunt  Tengah's  message  : 

They  yearn  to  eat  the  fruit  called  Kledang. 

Climb  then  the  tree,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

Where  the  Kledang  fruits  are  swajring  o'er  you. 

The  Kledang  fruits,  lo  !  are  strewn  and  scattered. 

Each  of  you,  children,  go  gather  a  little 

The  Kledang  fruits  that  are  ripe  to  bursting. 

Go  bring  the  Kledang  fruits,  bring  them  homewards. 

And  throw  them  down  u[x>n  the  hut-floor. 

Come  hither  ye  gaffers,  fathers,  uncles, 

Come  hither  ye  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

These  Kledang  fruits  are  for  you  to  feast  on. 

Crave  ye  no  more  for  the  bursting  Kledang, 

Crave  ye  no  more  for  the  crow-black  Kledang. 

Rise  to  your  feet,  then,  Mamat  Solong, 

And  unto  your  hut  go  summon  the  little  ones. 

Let  the  little  folk  drink  within  the  Balei ; 

That  is  the  token  of  fruit  that's  plenteous. 

Plenteous  be  *  durians,'  plenteous  the  *  rambutans,' 

Plenteous  the  '  rambai '  and  plenteous  the  *  pnlasan,' ' 


*   *Durian,*    Durio    zibtthinus^    L. 
■  ^ahHuect), 


Roxb.  {Urtuacea). 

'  'VM\ti%skXi; NepheUum mutMU^Vi 
{Sapindate^y,  a  well-known  fimit 
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Plenteous  the  *  tampoi '  *  and  plenteous  the  *  kundang,*  - 
So  may  all  manner  of  fruit  be  plenteous. 
So,  for  nine  years  may  fruit  ne'er  fail  us. 

The  Redan.3 

Take  your  jungle-knife,  Mamat  Solong, 

And  dimb  yon  tree,  yon  tree  called  Redan. 

Lop  off  its  branches,  and  glide  down  groundwards. 

Let  every  one  gather  the  fruit  of  the  Redan, 

Gather  the  fruit  of  yonder  Redan. 

When  you  have  picked  it  up,  bear  it  homewards. 

And  serve  it  up  for  all  the  people. 

May  the  Redan  fruit  feed  both  big  and  little. 

To  eat  the  Redan  is  our  little  ones'  custom. 

Let  none  in  the  Balei  still  go  craving. 

But  when  your  belly  is  gorged  with  feeding. 

Rise  up  and  dance,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

Rise  up  and  drink  within  the  Balei. 

And  let  all  people  then  make  them  merry. 

And  you,  my  children,  may  naught  you  startle. 

The  Kabau  Tree.* 

The  Kabau  tree  waves  this  and  that  way. 
The  tree  whose  stem  creak-creaks  so  loudly, 
The  tree  whose  bark  is  grey  and  mottled. 
And  with  whose  bark  are  made  our  choppers,^ 
And  mid  whose  twigs  are  bred  the  borer-bees. 
And  mid  whose  leaves  are  bred  the  swallows  ; 
Whose  blossom  falls  like  scattered  rice-meal, 
Whose  blossom  falls  like  rain  in  sunshine, 
The  tree  whose  fruit  must  not  be  eaten, 
Whose  fruit  is  poisonous  when  eaten. 
Do  not  forj^et  this  in  the  telling. 
But  chant  of  the  Kabau  now  and  always. 
Then  hie  to  drink  within  the  Balei, 
Tramp-tramp,  make  merry  within  the  Balei, 
The  Balei  that's  broad,  the  long-floored  Balei. 
Let  all  the  little  ones  be  performers, 
Along  with  all  the  men  and  women, 
'Tis  this  that  pleases  all  the  people. 
Plenteous  is  the  year  and  fruits  are  plenteous, 
I^t  us  then  eat  the  fruit  of  the  'rambutan,'® 
Fniit  of  the  *  mangostin,'  fruit  of  the  *  durian  ' ; 
Thus  eat  we  Fruit,  both  big  and  little. 
Eat  we,  O  sisters,  lx)th  big  and  little, 
Make  you  merry  now,  O  Mamat  Solong, 
And  Fruit  be  plenteous  every  season. 

'    Baccaurea    maiayana,  ^  *  Redan,*     Nephelium     maingayi^ 

Euphorbicuea) ;     also    a       Hiem  (Sapindacea).       *  Unidentified. 
*  The  meaning  of  this,  and  the  next 
»,'  ?  Bonea  macrophylla,       two  lines,  is  very  obscure. 
diacea)f  a  kind  of  small  ^  *  \<2Lmh\iizxif*  Nephelium  iappaum^ 

L.  {Sapindoieo'),  a  well-known  fruit. 
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The  Gabang  Fruit.' 

Take  now  your  chopper,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

Take  it  to  lop  off  the  fruit  of  the  Gabang, 

The  Gabang  fruit  that  is  scattered  earthward. 

First  lop  ye  off  the  bending  twig-ends. 

And  lop  off  next  the  midmost  branches. 

And  after  lopping  glide  down  earthwards. 

See,  wc  are  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  Gabang, 

Bring  me  your  baskets,  and  bring  me  your  wallets. 

And  bear  ye  home  the  fruit  of  yon  Gabang. 

Then  go  and  call  our  folk  together. 

And  give  to  each  an  equal  portion. 

When  you  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  yon  Gabang, 

Rise  to  your  feet,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

And  drink  and  make  merry  within  the  Balei, 

As  was  the  custom  of  your  grandfathers. 

The  little  ones  sport  within  the  Balei, 

And  all  the  men-folk  are  fain  to  watch  them. 

And  all  the  women  are  fain  to  watch  them. 

Come  hither  then  with  unbound  tresses. 

And  lake  your  combs  and  smooth  your  tressei>. 

And  make  your  tresses  as  fine  as  possible 

To  catch  the  eyes  of  all  the  men -folk  ; 

Then  take  ye  rice  and  take  the  rice- pot. 

And  cook  the  rice  for  all  the  people. 

Take  too  a  pan  to  make  you  cooked  meats, 

That  is  the  work  that  falls  to  women. 

Eat  ye  last  the  rice  that  is  left  for  you. 

Eat  it,  nor  be  o*er-slow  in  eating. 

And  when  you  are  filled,  lie  down  and  slumber. 


The  Solitary  Bkrtam-Palm.- 

The  Single  BCrtam  at  Langkap  Berjuntei, 

The  Single  Bcrtam  on  the  Upper  Langat — 

'Tis  the  Bertam  whose  fruits  bend  over  outwards  ! 

We  have  gathered  them  and  brought  them  homewards. 

We  have  split  them  and  given  to  each  his  portion. 

Be  there  Bertam  fruit  both  now  and  always, 

From  the  Single  Bertam  upon  the  Hill-tops, 

That  is  the  token  of  fruit  that's  plenteous, 

That  is  the  sign  of  a  year  of  plenty. 

Come  ye,  my  little  ones,  make  you  merrj-. 

Make  each  of  you  merry  within  the  Balei, 

And  when  you  have  eaten  and  gorged  your  belly. 

Rise  to  your  feet,  O  Mamat  Alang, 

Drink  and  make  merry  within  the  Balei, 

The  Balei  that's  broad,  the  long-flooreil  Balei. 

And  call  our  folk  to  dance  and  make  merr}-. 

And  call  our  folk  to  drink  and  make  merry, 

That  is  a  year  when  fruits  are  plenteous. 

*  A  kind  of  wild  '  rambutan. " 
•  *  BrTtPm,'  Ftiijtissona  tristiSy  Griff.  (Pa/ma). 
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The  Merbau  Tree.^ 

Plak-plau  I  there  falls  the  Merbau  ! 

The  *  ivory'  Merbau,  the  *  cabbage*  Merbau, 

The  *  saffron '  Merbau  that's  split  with  wedges. 

Chentong  the  Carpenter,  ho  !  fell  me  this  Merbau. 

Lofiily  sways  and  falls  the  Merbau. 

Bring  me  a  chisel,  and  bring  me  the  planing-adze. 

Now  we  have  split  it,  make  we  a  grating, 

Make  we  a  gallery,  make  we  a  deck-house, 

Make  we  oars,  and  make  we  an  awning. 

Load  we  our  ship  with  wax  and  eagle-wood, - 

Load  her  with  benjamin,'  load  her  with  resin, 

Load  her  with  gutta,  with  *gutta  taban.'** 

Hoist  up  your  mast  and  sail  forth  seawards, 

And  shape  your  course  to  the  sea  of  Mambang  ; 

Drop  your  anchor  and  climb  up  shorewards, 

And  barter  your  goods  at  the  people's  bouses. 

See,  our  boat  points  to  the  land  of  Malacca, 

Our  anchor  drops  just  off  Malacca, 

To  barter  wax  and  barter  resin. 

To  barter  benjamin,  barter  gutta. 

And  salt  and  rice  to  take  as  cargo. 

Now  points  our  boat  towards  our  country, 

And  off  our  own  land  drops  the  anchor. 

Now  call  we  comrades,  big  and  little, 

To  carry  our  wares  up  to  the  houses. 

And  give  of  them  to  each  his  portion. 

The  Pulai  Tree.* 

A'ikf  kikf  kikl  there  creaks  the  Pulai  ! 

Its  bole  a-rock  with  the  brisk- blown  breezes. 

Thick,  umbrageous,  pendulous,  wa\7, 

Are  its  leaves  and  airy  streamers, 

Roots  in  the  earth,  and  roots  on  the  surface. 

Its  surface-roots  like  struggling  serpents. 

Its  buds  that  rival  a  virgin's  nipples. 

Its  leaves  with  sap  like  milk  of  a  virgin. 

Its  stem  whose  hue  is  grey  and  mottled, 

Its  shoots  that  are  like  the  p>eak  of  a  head-clolh. 

Its  shoots  that  look  like  scroll-work  finials. 

Its  buttresses  whose  height  is  dizzy. 

Its  blossom  strewn  like  scattered  rice-meal. 

Its  blossom  strewn  like  rain  that  drizzles. 

Thus  men  are  wont  to  sing  the  Pulai. 

'     Afzelia     paUmbanica  jamin,    Styrax  benzoin   L.    {Styraceic). 

inosir)^  one  of  the  finest  The   gum   is  obtained   by  cutting  the 

Peninsula,  used  in  boat-  bark. 

*  *Guita'(or  *getah')  *taban,'  Dich- 

yd  OT  ^  ghsLTXi^^  A^ut'/aria  opsis    ^tia    Benth.    {Sapotacea)^    the 

am.   i^Thymelacea)^    pro-  best  kind  of  gutta-percha. 

11 -known    incense   wood  ^  'Pulai,'     Ahtonia    scholaHs     Br. 

ich  fetches  a  remarkably  (/^/i?r^«^r^d:),  a  tree  whose  surface-roots 

he  Far  East.  furnish  the  cork  used  for  the  floats  of 

)r  *kemnyan,'  gum  ben-  fishing-nets,  etc.,  in  the  Peninsula. 

II  M 
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We  take  an  adze  and  fell  the  Pulai» 
And  build  a  canoe  to  trade  to  Malacca ; 
To  barter  goods  and  sell  cor  coconuts. 
Then  homewards  torn  our  boat  of  Pulai ; 
Beach  we  it  then,  and  o'erhaul  it  thoroughly, — 
Sell  to  a  Chinaman  for  a  hundred  dollars  ! 

The  Fish-trap. 

Ting,  ting,  hit  1  that's  the  small-waisted  Fish-tiap! 

The  trap  that  was  made  by  Mamat  Alang, 

The  trap  that  is  set  in  the  river  yonder 

For  the  fish,  the  scale-clad  fish,  to  enter. 

Fish  so  many  and  fish  so  various  ! 

The  *  tapah  *  *  fish,  and  the  fish  •  sabarau,* 

The  *  'man  *  fish,  and  the  fish  called  *  bujor,* 

llie  *  lembat '  fish,  and  the  fish  •  pipuyuh,' 

May  all  of  them  enter  the  small-waisted  Fish-trap. 

Bear  them  home,  throw  them  down  on  the  hut-floor, 

And  slice  them  up,  these  fish  so  many  ; 

Stew  them  and  cook  them  ver>'  very  carefully, 

And  when  you  have  cooked  them,  call  your  comrades, 

And  give  to  each  his  equal  portion. 

And  when  your  belly  is  gorged  with  eating. 

Rise  to  your  feet,  O  Mamat  Solong, 

And  drum  on  the  long  floor  of  the  Balei, 

Drum  on  the  broad  floor  of  the  Balei, 

Big  sisters  and  little  are  fain  to  watch  you. 

That  is  our  rite  of  the  small-waisted  Fish-trap. 

Children's  Bathing  Song. 

Go,  little  people,  go  a-bathing, 

So  m.iy  you  cool  your  heated  bodies. 

So  may  you  cleanse  your  little  bodies. 

And  rub  with  care  your  little  bodies, 

And  leave  no  stain  on  your  little  bodies ; 

Then  haste  back  home  and  take  your  hair-combs. 

Take  your  combs  and  comb  your  tresses, 

Comb  them  until  they  be  smooth  and  glossy — 

Such  is  the  way  at  small  folk's  bathing. 

Go,  little  people,  into  the  Balei. 

Creak-creak  !  there  sounds  the  floor  of  the  Bale 

The  long- floored  Balei,  the  broadrfloored  Balei. 

For  all  the  women  are  fain  to  watch  you 

Dance,  little  folk,  within  the  Balei. 

And  fruits  be  plenteous,  the  season  plenteous, 

Fruits  be  plenteous,  fruits  that  are  various. 

Every  day  shall  be  fruit  in  plenty, 

Every  month  shall  be  fruit  in  plenty, 

Every  year  shall  be  fruit  in  plenty. 

Go  not  back  from  the  solemn  promise. 

From  the  rites  that  within  the  book  are  written. 

Fruit  .   .   .   fruit,  fruit,  fruit,  fruit ! 

'  Of  these  six  iish   1  have  only  been  able  to  find  record   of  two  as  hasg 
identified,  the  *  sabarau,'  probably  = /^a/ff<?  boggu^  and  the  ''man'  or  *anian'« 
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Such  is  the  custom  of  jungle-dwellers, 

Our  custom  when  we  with  drink  make  merry. 

The  Bangkong  Fruit.  ^ 

Hong  Kau  Barak  Hong  I 
Thus  we  pluck  the  Bangkong.  ^ 
Reach  for  them,  Father  Tunang. 
Reach  for  them,  Father  Sayang. 
Reach  for  them.  Father  Odong. 
Thus  we  pluck  the  Bangkong. 
We  pluck  the  *  Bangkong  kudes,* 
We  pluck  the  *  Bangkong  kateb,' 
We  pluck  the  *  Bangkong  mengoh,' 
We  pluck  the  *  Bangkong  palas.' 
Go  forth,  O  Father  Odong. 
Go  forth,  O  Father  Tunang. 
Go  forth,  O  Father  Sayang. 
Go  forth  and  pluck  the  Bangkong. 
Now  we've  got  the  Bangkong, 
Haste  we  to  bear  them  homewards, 
And  call  to  Mother  Tunang 
[And  call  to  Mother  Odong, 
And  call  to  Mother  Sayang] 
To  haste  and  split  the  Bangkong. 
Take  a  chip-edged  rice-pot — 
That's  to  boil  the  Bangkong, — 
Don  your  palm -leaf  tassels, 
And  follow,  follow  homewards. 
Follow  us.  Friend  Gentoi, 
And  wave  your  palm-leaf  tassels. ^ 
I  wave  them  round,  I  wave  them, 
I  wave  the  sprays  a  little. 
The  holy  Basil's  planted 
Within  a  hollow  tree-trunk  ; 
If  Love  desert  the  body 
It  then  reniaineth  lonely. 
And  what  remaineth  further? 
'Tis  our  grandparents'  custom 
That  all  the  younger  people 
Make  merry  in  the  Balei ; 
All,  all,  both  men  and  women, 
'Tis  our  grandparents'  custom, 
And  that  of  Mother  Kalis, 
For  sharp  was  Mother  Kalis, 
Yea,  sharp — and  very  stupid, 
Stupid  was  Mother  Geboi. 
Rejoice  then  in  the  Balei, 
And  what  remaineth  further 
For  all  now  go  rejoicing 
For  joy  that  fruits  are  jilcnteous, 
For  a  season  that  is  plenteous  ; 

ig  in  the  original  is  of  a  different  metre  to  all  the  preceding  ones, 
ree  beats  to  the  line,  as  in  the  translation. 
ang,'  a  wild  fruit-tree,  unidentified. 
tassels  or  bunches  worn  in  dancing. 
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Though  many  are  our  people. 
Yet  fruitful  are  our  rice-fields. 
And  fruitful  all  our  fruit-trees. 
Then  tread  we  all  and  trample. 
And  drum  upon  the  Hall-floor, 
The  Hall-floor  made  of  B^rtam, 
Of  Bertam.     What  remains  else  ? 
And  what  shall  we  do  further  ? 
To-morrow  still  be  plenteous, 
Be  plenteous  all  our  fruit  trees  ! 
He-e-ee  ! 

The  following  song,  in  irregular  metre,  exhibits 

other  moods — the  first  part  is  pathetic,  the  second 

joyful  : — 

The  Song  of  the  Sick  Child. 

Expanded  are  the  buds  of  the  *  bharu,*  * 
And  thick  and  ever  thicker  grows  the  *  tembesu  *  *  blossom 
Give  no  thought  more  to  me,  ah  Granny ' 
Cast  me  away,  me  the  outcast ! 
Make  no  more  mention  of  me,  ah  Granny  ! 
Nought  but  the  fruit-calyx  is  left,  ah  Granny  ! 
Nought  but  the  print  of  my  hands  is  left,  ah  Granny  ! 
Nought  but  the  print  of  my  feet  is  left,  ah  Granny  ! 
Nought  is  left  me  but  to  sing  my  chant,  ah  Granny  ! 
My  heart  yearns  for  the  Hills,  ah  Granny  ! 
Hearken  to  my  chant  in  the  hut,  ah  Granny  ! 
I  will  get  me  up  and  go.  Granny,  vrrap  up  my  rice-bondle, 
I  will  roam  the  forest  and  snare  me  wild-birds  ! 
Lo,  I  have  set  my  snares  but  have  caught  nothing,  ah  Granny  ! 
I  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  ah  Granny  ! 
Your  child  is  not  strong  enough  to  climb  aloft,  ah  Granny ! 
I  have  brought  mv  wallet,  but  even  its  cords  are  broken,  ah  Grumy ! 
♦   '  ♦  ♦ 

Lo,  I  have  picked  up  a  Hombill  and  brought  it  home, 

*Tis  a  fat  bird  and  a  heavy  one,  oh  Granny  ! 

Now  I  am  home  again,  cook  me  the  Hombill,  oh  Granny ! 

And  partake  of  the  Hombill,  oh  Granny  ! 

And  give  to  each  one  a  little  portion. 

Go  a-craving  no  more  for  the  Hombill's  flesh,  oh  Granny  ! 

But  partake  of  the  Hornbill,  oh  Granny  ! 

Come  and  partake,  oh  little  sisters  and  big  ones,  brothers-  and  sisters-tn-Uw. 


The  Besisi  Trumba. 

A  song  of  a  very  different  sort  was  the   Besisi 
Trumba  or  Song  of  Tribal  Origin,  which  has  a  special 

^   •  Bhara,'  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  Linn.  {M(Uvacea\  a  common  sea-shore  tree. 
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interest  of  its  own  as  representing  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  race  of  jungle -dwellers  to  keep  some 
sort  of  record  of  their  history. 

The  Besisi  who  gave  it  me  was  an  old  man 
named  Bedoh,  of  Sepang  Kechil.  Part  of  this 
Trumba  at  least  seems  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 
old  tribal  boundaries,  and  I  believe  it  really  supplies 
the  clue  to  the  long  strings  of  (generally  contiguous) 
place-names  that  are  so  often  described  as  occurring 
in  the  songs  of  the  Semang  and  Perak  Sakai.  The 
following  version  is  a  little  freer  than  that  given  else- 
where in  this  book  : — 

Besisi  Song  of  Tribal  Origin. 

From  Gobang  Gubin,^  from  *  Buluh  Bohal,* 

From  the  land  of  Jati,^  to  the  land  of  Endau,^ 

We  came  to  the  land  of  Johor  the  ancient, 

To  Tengki-tengkel  and  olden  Jeram. 

At  Naning-naneng  *  dwelt  chieftain  Baruis,* 

And  chieftain  Banggai  ^  at  the  hill  of  Nuang. 

At  Boatpole  Hill  7  and  the  Hill  of  the  Elephant 

Dwelt  chieftains  Mara,  Barai,  Suntai. 

Then  chieftain  Galang  ^  came  down  from  inland, 

'  *  Gobang  Gubin '  is  very  obscure.  ^  *  Tanah  Hendau  '  is  the  district  of 

One  explanation  given  me  by  the  Besisi  the   Endau    river  (on    the    borders  of 

was  that  it  stood  for  "lobang  Gubin  Pahang  and  Johor). 
di- buluh     Bohal,"     i.e,    the    hole    of  *  *Naning' is  the  district  of  that  name 

*  Gubin  '  in  the  Bamboo  of  Bohal,  this  near  Malacca,    best  known   from   two 

latter  being  explained  as  referring  to  the  (British)    punitive    expeditions    which 

(mythical)  giant   Bamboo   from   which  were  sent  against  it,  the  first  of  which 

the  founder  of  the    race  miraculously  proved  abortive. 

issued,  and   which  apparently  gave  its  *  *  Batin  Baruis  *  ( =  Newbold*s  *  Batin 

name  to   port   of  the  insignia   of  the  Breyk')    is    here    mentioned    as    the 

Jakan    chiefs.     A  further   explanation  founder  of  the  Naning  tribes. 
was  that  *  Gubin  *  meant  a  dog,  as  in-  ^  *  Batin  Banggai'  is  locally  famous  as 

deed  it  does  in  the  Blandas  dialect  of  the  founder  of  that  branch  of  the  Besisi 

Selangor,  and  that  the  passage  there-  tribe   that  dwelt   near   Sepang   Kechil 

fore   meant   *The   Dog's    Hole  in  the  in   Selangor.     We  here  learn  that  he 

Ancestral  Bamboo,'  in  which  case  the  came  from  Bukit  Nuang  or  Benuang,  a 

explanation  doubtless   rests    upon    the  hill  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Labu, 

traditions  which  connect  the  dog  with  an  important  tributary  of  the  Langat. 
the  mythical  ancestor.      It  is  probably  ^  4  gykit  Galah' was  said  to  have  taken 

a  place-name,  cither  of  some  place  in  its  name  from  a  boat-pole  near  its  foot, 

the  south  of  the  Peninsula  or  Sumatra.  to  which   the  Chinese  used    to   moor 

Fur  this  song  see  also  notes  to  App.  their  boats  *  when  the  sea  washed  the 

*  'Tanah    Jati '    is  a    place-name,  base  of  the  hill,' now  far  inland, 
though  I  cannot  say  where  it  is.  *  *  Batin    Galang,'    i.e,    B.     Merak 
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And  pushed  to  the  sea,  and  made  the  Sea-Folk, 

And  the  Sea- Folk  grew  into  the  Pirates. 

The  Gx:o-palm  chief  dwelt  at  Selayan,^ 

The  Betel-palm  chief  dwelt  at  Selayan, 

With  Cherteng,  Perting,*  TSgun,*  Brego/ 

And  the  *  Watcher*s-Stump  *  *  on  the  Upper  Langat, 

With  Ching,«  Berdnang,^  Pejam,  Gebok,> 

The  Hanging  lAngkap-palm,*  Bangkong  Menggoh,'* 

The  Ivory  Bangkong,  Kechau,  Lang-lang," 


Galang,  was  a  well-known  Jakun  chief 
frequently  mentioned  in  tradition. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Moyang 
Sixunang.  [Merak  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  old  Cambodian  title 
Preib  (Brih).] 

*  •  Selayan/ 1:  /.  *  Sarayon.'  This  is 
obscure.  Sclayan  (?  Sclayang)  is  the 
name  of  a  place,  iK>ssibly  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Pantei  Layang-layang,  a  Jakun 
settlement  in  the  same  district,  *  Batin  ' 
dropping  out  owing  to  its  similarity  to 
the  word  *  iJatang.'  Or  it  may  well  be 
that  we  have  here  a  reference  to  the 
two  chiefs  (Batin  Gomok  and  Batin 
Mahabut)  who  are  connected  with  the 
legend  of  the  poisonous  coco-palm  and 
the  Ix'tcl-ixilm  of  Bukit  Nuang  and 
Bukit  (jalah  resj)ectively  in  this  ver}* 
neighbourhood  (cp.  i.  687,  n.  i). 

^  •  Cherteng '  and  *  Perting '  (or  «  Pa- 
teng' )  are  names  of  places  on  the  Ulu 
Langat  River.  Pateng  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Perting,  a  name  which  has 
been  given  to  several  rivers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

'  *  Tagun '  was  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Batin  in  Ulu  Klang,  but  if  so, 
it  here  refers  to  a  river  which  was  named 
after  him — no  doubt  the  Tarun,  near 
Bcrgul,  on  the  Sclangor-S. U.  frontier. 

*  *  Breg(> '  was  explained  to  me  as  = 
*Batu  Ber-grak,'or  the  *  Rocking  Stone,* 
the  name  of  a  rock  in  Ulu  Klang  ;  but 
I  think  erroneously.  It  is  probably  a 
place  called  Bcrgul  or  Brcgul  in  Ulu 
Langat,  for  which  see  n.  3,  above. 

*  *  Tunggul  Si  Jaga,'  the  *  Stump  of 
the  Watcher,'  was  the  name  of  a  slump  in 
a  commanding  jxjsition,  near  the  River 
Langat  (a  little  above  Subang  Hilang), 
from  which  a  look-out  used  to  be  kept 
by  pirates  in  the  days  when  they 
infested  the  Langat  River.     The  spot 

s  still  well  known. 

'        ^hirtq  *     'p     tV«*»     *»»»rwA    r\f    g    Small 


Stream  flowing  into  the  Lang^  near  ik 
mouth  of  the  Beimnang.  It  was  sad 
to  be  short  for  <  Kuching '  or  the  *  Cat,' 
and  that  the  name  wai  given  in  conjoK- 
tion  with  that  of  *  Bennang,'  or  'tk 
Swimmer ' ;  the  two  streams  gettioi 
their  respective  ai^>eUations  from  a  ot 
that  once  swam  across  there.  Tim 
story,  however,  is  no  doabt  a  pfaodbk 
piece  of  popular  etymology. 

^  The  '  Beranang '  is  a  weU-knovi 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Langat,  ginos 
its  name  to  a  portion  of  the  district. 

•  *  Pejam'  or  *Batang  Pejam' and 
<  Gebok '  (or  Ribok)  are  said  to  be  ik 
names  of  two  small  streams  near  Setal, 
a  place  in  S.  Ujong  territoiy  quite  near 
the  Selangor  frontier.  The  fiist  ii 
beyond  Setul,  the  second  just  below  it 

»  « Langkap  BeijanteL'  The  « Pea- 
dulous  Langkap '-palm,  a  spot  a  1ob| 
way  up  the  Langat  River. 

^^  *  Bangkong  Gadeng.'  Therearetvo 
or  three  spots  connected  with  vanoH 
kinds  of  ^mgkong,  which  is  a  kind  of 
wild  *chemp^ak'  fhiit — (I)  Ban^oo{ 
Menggoh,or  the  plaoeof  the  *Bangkoo{ 
Menggoh '  fruit ;  (2)  Bangkong  Gadeng, 
the  place  of  the  *  White  (lit.  Utxj) 
Bangkong'  fruit,  near  Bukit  Toog- 
goh,  at  K.  Labu  ;  (3)  Tegar-Bangkonc 
(or  Teg&bangkong)y  the  '  Ben^rang 
Rapids.' 

11  *  Kechau,  Lang-lang.'  Accordingto 
one  version  these  two  place-names  were 
also  given  in  conjunction  =  Kadui 
'Lang-'lang  or  the '  Place  of  the  Qoanel- 
ling  Kites.'  This  explanation,  bow- 
ever,  is  no  better  than  the  Kuching  and 
Beranang  one,  Kechau  and  Lang-lang 
being  the  names  of  two  streams  in 
the  Ulu  Langat  district,  the  latter  now 
l)etter  known  as  Sungei  Lalang  of 
*  Jungle  -  grass  River,'  though  it  was 
formerly  kn^^^Ti  as  t  <uig.luig. 
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The  Rock  of  Jamun,  Rock  of  Laiau,* 

Pra'  CMrek,  and  Rock  Berg^ntel.2 

From  the  Lace-bark  Merbau,^  we  reached  the  Lake-side, 

The  Swaying  Bees*-nest,  the  Brooding  Bertam,* 

The  Mango-tree  Pass,  and  Palm-wood  Flooring,* 

And  passed  to  the  Halting-place  Umbrageous,^ 

To  the  hills  of  the  Halting-place  Precipitous,^ 

To  the  Headland  of  the  Leaf-clad  Boulder.^ 

Who  was  it  made  the  land  Scmujong  ? 

Sister  Nyai  Techap  and  Gaffer  Klambu  » 

Together  made  the  land  Semujong. 

They  who  donned  the  *  round  coat,'  *^  became  retainers, 

And  mixed  with  strangers,  Malays  of  Rembau  : 

They  who  donned  the  'split  coat,*  speak  *Besisi.' 


)atu  Jamun'  and  *Batu  Lalau'  are 
mies  of  two  inaccessible  *  peaks ' 
I  the  hills  of  Ulu  Klang  ;  cp.  the 
'Ada  chengkuoi  di-atas  Bukit, 
Lalau  di-ulu  Klang,' /.^.  'There 
the  Love-plant  upon  the  hills,  At 
Rockin  Ulu  Klang.' 
Pra'  Charek,'  the  name  of  a  hill, 
o  be  near  Ulu  Tekar.  A  some- 
similar  name,  Pra'  Lantei,  is 
f  a  Besisi  settlement  on  the  right 
of  the  Klang  River,  quite  near 
wn  of  Klang.  *  Batu  Berg^ntel ' 
(  Elephant  Rock,  locality  un- 
a,  but  probably  in  Ulu  Klang. 
Merbau  Ber-subang  '  or  *  Merbau 
vang.'  There  seems  to  be  a  spot 
Merbau  Ber-subang  (the  Pierced 
lu  Tree)  as  well  as  one  called 
iu  Karawang  (the  Merbau -tree 
the  laced  bark),  both  near  the 
of  the  Pejam,  already  referred  to. 
times  one  form  is  used  in  this 
ct,  sometimes  the  other. 
L^bah  Bergoyang,'  the  *  Swaying 
nest,'  said  to  be  the  name  of  a 
rhere  a  bees'-nest,  depending  from 
ranch  of  a  tree,  swayed  miracu- 
to  and  fro  without  even  a  wind 
k  it.  *  Bertam  Tenung. '  Name 
place  called  after  a  solitary  (lit. 
ding ')  Bertam  -  palm,  locality 
Ain. 

Ginting  Pauh.*  "Wild  Mango- 
divide,"  and  Lantei  Nibong  are 
o  be  near  Bangik,  on  the  Upper 
Lt«  not  far  from  PVentian  Rim  pun. 
P'rentian  Rimpun  '  is  given  as  in 
lu  Semunyib,  not  far  from  S. 
g  (in  Ulu  Langat  district),   and 


said  to  be  a  point  on  the  S.  Ujong 
boundary. 

7  *  P'rentian  Tinggi.  *  Described  as  on 
the  boundary  between  Rembau  and  S. 
Ujong  (?).  There  are,  however,  several 
places  of  the  name,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
one  name  for  the  Ginting  Bidei  Pass 
from  Selangor  into  Pahang. 

^  *Tanjong  Batu  Berdaun'  is  de- 
scribed as  being  in  Malacca  territory. 

•  •  Adek  Ber-techap.  *  A  better  reading 
is  Nyai  Techap  (or  Tichap),  Nyai  being 
an  old  Malayan  title  (now  obsolete)  which 
was  applied  to  respectable  women. 
Nyai  Techap  was  the  younger  sister  of 
the  Mosquito-net  Chief  (To'  Klambu), 
the  latter  of  whom  *now  lives  at 
Durian  Chabang  Tiga,  beyond  Rahang'; 
Nyai  Techap  herself  resided  near 
Pantei  Layang-Layang,  or  *  Swallow 
Beach  '  (?  =  Selayan  or  Selayang),  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  To'  Klana 
of  S.  Ujong. 

10  <  Round  coat. '  This  seems  to  be  a 
Jakun  nickname  for  the  undivided  coat, 
i.e.  a  loose  jacket  with  the  opening  a  very 
short  way  down  the  front,  just  enough 
to  admit  of  the  garment  being  easily 
put  on  and  off.  The  *  Baju  blah  '  or 
divided  jacket,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  which  is  divided  all  the  way  down 
the  front.  Evidently  the  legend  here 
refers  to  the  different  costumes  of  two 
separate  Malay  tribes  whose  customs 
they  severally  borrowed,  possibly  those 
who  followed  the  customs  of  the  Te- 
menggong  and  Perpati  respectively. 

The  Besisi  to  this  day  wear  the 
divided  jacket  commonly  worn  by  the 
Malays  of  Selangor  and  Malacca  (who 
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The  songs  hitherto  given  are  more  or  less  definite 
compositions  recognised  by  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe ;  ^  I  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  what  1  believe 
to  have  been  an  actual  improvisation,  and  whidi 
certainly  possessed  no  recognisable  metre  : — 

Song  of  the  Monkey-hunters. 

Go  now  forth  into  the  forest, 

Taking  with  you  a  blowpipe, 

A  poison-case,  and  seven  darts. 

For  shooting  young  coconut-monkeys. 

One  has  Iwcn  shot,  struck  to  the  heart. 

And  has  fallen  to  the  j^round. 

Cut  a  creeper  wherewith  to  bind  it. 

Bind  it  on  to  your  lack  and  cany  it  home. 

On  reaching  home,  singe  off  its  fur. 

And  poke  off  its  skin. 

(Quarter  it  and  give  a  portion  to  ever>'body, 

And  go  craving  for  cooke<l  meat  no  longer. 

WX  not  in  the  '  asam  kelubi '  fruits,  for  they  are  poisonous. 

Put  in  *  kulim '  leaves,  turmeric,  ginger, 

*  Kayu-kMat*  leaves,  and  spices,  and  *kesom.* 

Take  a  rice-sp<x)n  and  skim  off  into  a  palm-leaf. 

And  let  every  one  eat  together,  each  taking  a  little, 

And  go  craving  for  the  coconut-monkey's  flesh  no  longer. 

After  eating  your  fill,  rise  and  get  cigarettes, 

And  when  you  have  finished  them,  lie  down  and  rest. 

And  when  you  have  rested,  sleep. 

Mantra. — We  are  informed  by  Logan  that  the 
musical  instruments  used  by  the  Mantra  were  the 
•  salong,""  and  the  bamboo  'guitar'  or  *  kSranting.' * 

The  tambourine  (*rebana')  and  drum  (*gendang*) 
were,  however,  also  employed  by  them,  and  their  only 

were  certainly  in  the  main  a  colony  from  interpolations  and  omissions,  and  also 

the  Rio-Lingga  (Johor)  region,  whereas  occasionally  by  alteration  in  the  order 

the  N.  Sembilan,  Naning,  and  Rembau  of  the   lines,    the   general    tenor  and 

Malays  came  over  directly  from  Suma-  form  of  these  songs  does  not  appreciably 

tra  (Menangkabau,  etc.).  vary. 

*Juanda'  (retainers)  is  a  Jakun  per-  2  5jV=*suling*  (?). 

version  of  Mai.  Beduanda,  which  is  to  ^  On    this    latter   instrument,    Mr. 

this  day  the  name  given  to  the  mixed  Blagden   informs   me,  a   special   tune 

descendants  of   the    Malays    and    the  was  played  by  the  Mantra  of  Malacca 

Jakun   in   the   state    of   Rembau,   the  to  attract  their  game.     Similarly  the 

tradition    being   thus   amply  corrobor-  Jew's  harp  (*rfngoin*)   was  used  for 

ated.  imitating   the   note   of    the    *chAaii* 

^   Aithouch    som^'vhat    fnoriifi^nl   by  bird. 
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resource,  when  troubled  in  mind,  was  to  comfort  them- 
selves by  singing.^ 

But  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  account 
of  a  Mantra  festival  is  that  given  by  Logan,  who  tells 
us  that,  at  these  feasts,  a  large  Balei  having  been  con- 
structed, and  abundance  of  Tampoi  wine^  prepared, 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe  from  the  whole  country 
round  were  invited, — all  the  families  under  one  par- 
ticular Batin  being  the  feast-givers.  A  string  made 
of  rattan  or  some  similar  material,  with  knots  tied  in 
it  to  indicate  the  number  of  days  assigned  to  the 
feast,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  Batins.  Each  of 
these  Batins  then  assembled  all  his  own  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  repaired  in  their  best 
clothes  to  the  place  of  the  feast.  If  any  Batin  failed 
to  attend,  he  incurred  a  fine  of  twenty  rupees.'  The 
Penglima  received  them  at  the  door  of  his  Balei  or . 
Hall  with  a  cup  of  Tampoi  wine,  and  took  from  them 
their  spears  and  other  weapons.  They  then  entered 
the  Balei,  and  danced  round  it  thrice  with  their  arms 
akimbo,  after  which  they  sat  down  and  partook  of 
betel  -  leaf  A  meal  of  rice,  yams,  and  the  flesh 
of  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  fish,  coconuts,  etc.,  was 
then  served.  When  this  banquet  was  over  the 
Tampoi  wine  was  again  brought  forward,  and  all 
partook  freely  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  children 
under  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Dancing  then  com- 
menced, and  was  kept  up  all  night,  and  often  to  the 
middle  of  next  day,  those  who  were  exhausted  lying 
down  to  sleep  in  the  Balei,  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether. During  the  dance  they  were  cheered  with 
the  music  of  tambourines,   drums,   and   flutes.     The 

J  /  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  330*. 
*  The  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tampoi  tree.  ^  5"iV,  guare  •dollars.* 
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women  danced  together  in  the  centre  of  the  Balei. 
each  grasping  the  arm  of  her  neighbour,  and  the  men 
danced  round  them.     One  of  the  men  sang  or  chanted 
a  stanza,  generally  impromptu,  and  one  of  the  women 
answered.     The  dancing  consisted  of  a  peculiar  shuff- 
ling and  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  the  only  noticeable 
difference  between  that  of  the  men  and  the  women 
was  that  the  latter  kept  swaying  the  hips  to  and  iiro 
at  every  step.     An  abundance  of  sugar-canes  and 
plantains  were  hung  round  the  Balei,  and  evefy  one 
helped  himself  when  he  chose.     These  feastH  Were 
kept  up  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months,  and,  itt.  fact, 
only  came  to   an  end  when  the  supply  oi  TampcM 
wine  failed.     Guests  came  and  went  while  it  Ijiiffrf 
Parties  daily  repaired  to  the  forest  in  search  of  game 
and  fruits.     During  the  Tampoi  feast  many  matches 
were  made,  and  as  little  negotiation,  and  leas  cere- 
mony, was  needed,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  pair 
who  had  no  thought  of  marriage  in  the  morning*  found 
themselves  at   night   reposing   side   by   side  in  the 
chains  of  wedlock,  while  the  dance  and  song  were 
kept  up  beside  them.^ 

M.  Borie  adds,  that  the  favourite  instrument 
among  the  Mantra  women  was  a  sort  of  guitar  called 
*kVanti,'  and  which,  in  practised  hands,  gave  forth 
sweet  and  varied  music.-  They  also  play  the  (Malay) 
violin.^ 

But  no  account  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
Mantra  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  ingenious  *  ^^olian  bamboos,'  already  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  Besisi.  On  this  point  M. 
Borie  says,  that  the  month  of  January  was  the  one 

^  J,  L  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261.  '  Misc,   Ess,   rei.    Indo-China^  sec 

2  -^^rkm  (tr.  Hourien),  pp.  79,  80.  »er.  vol.  i.  p.  2Qd, 


SAeat  Coliectiom. 

Model  madk  for  me  by  a  Besisi  Chief  to  illustrate  the  Songs, 

and  in  that  respect  perhaps  unique,  representing  the  pursuit  of  game  (hornl)ills,  pigeons, 
monkeys,  etc.),  hy  He>isi  with  the  blowpipe.  The  man  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  be 
using  the  blowpipe,  and  the  man  on  the  left  to  l>e  climbing  a  tree  after  a  wounded  bird  or 
monkey.     (See  Besisi  Songs,  pp.  147  et  seq.) 
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(iRorr  OF  .\iu»ki<;im:?>  with  Fiddlk.-*.  Chabal'.  Malacca. 

The  iiuui  ifi  the  i.cntrc  i«.  the  Malay  PenRhulu  of  the  village. 


Bimnd. 


(JkoIM'   of    AlJJjKKilNKS    WITH    FlPDI  F.S,    CHABAL*.    MALACCA. 


ITi'  Makain  (un  tho  left)  i>  il>e  "  ?n:nck  "  (///.  "grandfather")  of  the  community.     Pa'  Linggi. 
with  the  gun,  is  a  tiger  hunter. 

I'ol.  II.  p.  171. 
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in  which  the  Mantra  gave  themselves  up  to  the  en- 
JQjrment  of  music.  At  that  season  the  wind  blows 
ttooiigly,  and  the  Mantra  would  place  on  the  tops  of 
Che  highest  trees  in  the  forests  long  bamboos  with 
holes  of  different  size  between  the  nodes,  so  that  the 
wind  passing  over  these  holes  might  produce  musical 
sounds  of  various  tones.  The  stronger  the  wind,  and 
the  larger  the  bamboo,  the  louder  was  the  music. 
At  other  times  they  would  make  a  kind  of  fife,  with 
small  pipes  of  bamboo,  which  they  would  also  place 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  after  the  manner  of  a 
weather-cock.^ 

M.  Borie  adds  that  on  their  days  of  rejoicing  (after 
sowing  or  gathering  in  the  rice),  a  festival  would  be 
given,  at  which,  after  the  banquet,  two  men,  armed 
with  long  wooden  swords,  would  engage  in  mock 
fight ;  advancing,  retiring,  thrusting,  parrying,  and 
making  the  most  ludicrous  gestures  and  contortions 
At  other  times  they  would  simulate  a  hunt  of 
monkeys.^ 

Jakun  of  Johor. — The  Jakun  had  some  knowledge 
of  music.  They  had  several  songs  which  they  had 
received  from  their  ancestors,  or  which  they  had 
made  themselves,  entirely  by  the  ear,  for  they  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  any  musical  notation.  These 
songs  of  theirs  were  generally  rude,  and  agreed 
perfectly  with  the  austere  aspect  of  their  habitations ; 
they  might  even,  too,  be  heard  singing  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  during  the  night.  But  these  songs,  though 
rude,  were  not  altogether  disagreeable  to  European 
ears,  if  the  latter  were  not  too  delicate.  It  was 
surprising   to   find    that   though   they   were   entirely 

*  Borie  (Ir.  Bourien),  pp.  79,  80;  cp.  Misc.  Ess,  rei.  Indo-Ckina,  sec.  ser. 
vol.  I  pp.  293-294.  *  IHd. 
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ignorant  of  European  music,  which  they  had  never 
heard,  yet,  in  a  great  many  of  their  songs,  they 
proceeded  by  thirds  and  fifths,  assuredly  without 
being  aware  of  it,  but  guided  only  by  the  ear;  a 
fact  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  those  European 
musicians  who  hold  that  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the 
octave  are  found  in  nature  itself.  Some  authors  speak 
of  a  kind  of  violin,  and  of  a  rude  flute  used  by  the 
Jakun,  who  also  use  two  kinds  of  drum  resembling 
those  of  the  Peninsular  Malays.^ 

Orang  Laut  or  Sea-Jakun. 

0.  Laut  Aklk. — The  only  remark  that  I  have  met 
with  in  reference  to  the  music  of  the  Sea-Jakun  is 
that  of  Newbold,  who  states  that  the  Orang  Laut  (of 
the  *  Akik '  tribe)  were  passionately  fond  of  music, 
especially  that  of  the  violin.- 

'  y.  /.  A,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  love  of  and  aptitude  for  music  than  the 

-  Newbold,  he,  (it,  ii.  413,  414.  Malays,  and  that  the  tunes  they  phy 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Blagden  are  more  pleasing  to  the  Eun^ieuieir 

writes  me  that,  '*  speaking  generally/*  than  most  oriental  music    Their  tunes 

he    thinks    *^the    Jakun    tribes,   and  would  be  worth  collecting  and  stndjr- 

particularly  the  Mantra,  have  a  greater  ing.'* 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Natural  Religion  and  Folk-lore. 

The  question  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  these  races, 
subjected  as  they  have  been  to  such  a  fire  of  cross- 
influences,  is  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  that 
I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  stating  these  first 
before  setting  down  my  own  conclusions.  At  present 
the  information  that  we  possess  on  this  most  intricate 
of  questions  is  not  only  very  partial  and  incomplete, 
but  also,  in  some  cases,  self-contradictory. 

Many  discrepancies  must,  I  fear,  in  the  first 
instance  be  attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the 
scientific  terminology  which  has  in  recent  years  grown 
up  around  the  subject  of  religion,  using  that  word 
in  its  widest  sense.  Ignorance  of  this  kind  often 
prevents  the  ordinary  untrained  observer  from  re- 
cognising as  a  God  anything  that  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  monotheistic  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  a  no  less  serious 
difficulty  is  created  by  those  who  (generally,  I  am 
sure,  in  all  good  faith)  read  into  their  observations 
the  religious  ideas  by  which  they  are  most  in- 
terested, or  who  rely  upon  informants  who  are  simply 
saying  what  they  think  will  please.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  M.  Borie 
(a  French  Roman  Catholic  missionary  at  Malacca), 
who  stated  of  the  Mantra,  that  *'  their  religious  books, 
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which  had  long  since  been  lost,  appeared  to  have  been 
in   all  particulars  according  to  the   religion  of  Raja 
Brahil   (still   called    by   the    Malays    '  Nabi   Isa,'  or 
*  Tuan  Isa,*  the  Lord  Jesus)."     Raja  Brahil,  however, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  **  Raja  J6brail,"  is  in  reality 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  (who  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  special  protector  of  these  tribes),  the  phrase 
being    borrowed   directly   from  the   Malays,  and  in- 
directly from  Arabic  sources.     It    is  also  impossible 
to  believe,  from  what  we  know  of  them  now,  that  the 
Mantra  (in  spite  of  M.  Borie's  ingenious  supposition) 
ever  had  any  religious  books,  or  that  they  even  knew 
the  use  of  the  alphabet,  whilst  the  idea  of  pronoundi^ 
them   to  be  a  broken  sect  of  Christians  is  nothii^ 
short  of  absurd.*     An  additional  difficulty  lies  in  the 
extraordinary   shyness   and   timidity   common   to  all 
the  Peninsula  races,  which  in  many  cases  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  anything  of  which  we  read  among  savage 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  hard  to  devise  any  analysis  that  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  case,  but  I  believe 
when  all  the  evidence  is  weighed  and  the  errors 
eliminated,  it  will  be  found  that  generally  speaking — 

{a)  The  Semang  religion,  in  spite  of  its  recognition 
of  a  '*  Thunder-god"  (Kari)  and  certain  minor  "deities," 
has  very  little  indeed  in  the  way  of  ceremonial,  and 
appears  to  consist  mainly  of  mythology  and  legends. 
It   shows    remarkably   few   traces  of  demon-worship, 

'  See  Vanhille  on  "  Radja  BOrail,"  Borneo,   and  corruptions  of  words  of 

(/W.    6V</.»,    1902),  and  compare  the  Sanskrit   origin   are   also   occasionally 

Arabic  **  Finnan  '"  ("  Decree  of  (lod  "),  found  in  the  Peninsula,  e,g,  the  Jakun 

which    (say    i.he     Malays)    takes    the  "Jewa-jewa"     (=  Malay     "Dcwa- 

form  of  **  I'irman"  or  *'Pirmal"  among  dewa"),  which    is  used    in    the  sense 

some  of  these  tribes,  and  the  obvious  of  a  minor  deity.     The  tradition  of  a 

"Allah  Ta'ala',"    mentioned    by   Mr.  lost  book  is  an  idea  common  among 

Ml.imy.       Similar  corruptions  of  the  the  tribes  of  Indo-China ;  cp.  vol.  l 

.ml".    f***^riitn««*s   r\^    aiIji>i    orc'ir    in  pp.  378,  39 1,  5.'^,  and  infra^  347. 
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Tery  little  fear  of  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  and  still  less 
of  any  sort  of  animistic  beliefs. 

(^)  The  Sakai  religion,  whilst  admitting  a  great 
quasi -deity,  who  is  known  under  various  names, 
yet  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  demon- 
worship  ;  this  takes  the  form  of  the  Shamanism  so 
widely  spread  in  south-east  Asia,  the  Shaman  or 
Medicine-man  (**  hala  ")  being  the  acknowledged  link 
between  man  and  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hale,  it  is  a  form  of  **  demon-worship  in  which 
demons  (Hantu)  are  prayed  to,  but  not  God  (Allah)." 

(c)  The  religion  of  the  Jakun  is  the  pagan  or  pre- 
Mohammedan  (Shamanistic)  creed  of  the  Peninsular 
Malays,  with  the  popular  part  of  whose  religion  (as 
distinct  from  its  Mohammedan  element)  it  has  much 
in  common.  It  shows  no  trace  of  the  tendency  to 
personify  abstract  ideas  found  among  the  Semang, 
and  its  deities  (if  they  can  be  so  called)  are  either 
quite  otiose  or  a  glorified  sort  of  tribal  ancestors, 
round  whom  miraculous  stories  have  collected.  The 
few  elements  that  it  has  in  common  with  the  Semang 
religion  are  no  doubt  due  to  cultural  contact. 

Of  this  pagan  creed  J.  R.  Logan  has  remarked  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Benua  have  derived 
their  theistic  ideas  from  a  Hindu  or  Islamised  race. 
The  basis  of  their  religion  and  religious  practices  is 
Poyangism,  in  itself  a  species  of  milder  Shamanism, 
and  this  they  have  united  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
to  a  mixture  of  theism  and  demonism  ;  the  one  either 
of  Hindu  origin,  as  is  most  probable,  or  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs  through  some  partially  converted  tribe  of 
Malays ;  and  the  other  having  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  primitive  allied  religions  of  the  Dayaks 
of  Borneo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra 
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on  the  other.     The  mode  in  which  the  three  systems 
have  been  united  so  as  to  be  amalgamated  into  a 
consistent     whole     is    deserving     of    consideratioa 
Poyangism  remains  almost  unimpared,  or  rather  the 
Poyang,  while  assuming  the  character  of  priest,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  abandoning  that  of  wizard,  retains  in 
effect    his    old    position.      He    still    commands  the 
demons  by  incantations  and  supplications,  and  their 
power  rather  than  his  own  has  been  subordinated  to 
the  deity.     At  the  same  time  this  idea  of  an  ultimate 
and  supreme  creator   has    not   greatly  altered  their 
conceptions  of  the  demons.     Originally,   impersona- 
tions of  the  vital  and  destructive  forces  of  nature — or 
the  recognition  in  nature,  through  the  first  union  of 
reason  and  imagination  in  faith  of  a  spiritual  power 
which  animates,   destroys,  survives,  and   perpetually 
renews  the  visible  forms  and  forces  of  the  world, — their 
presence  was  still  allowed  to  fill  the  sensible ;  and 
nature     herself    both     material     and     spiritual    was 
subjected  to  God.     That  extramundane  theism  which 
pervades  many  higher  religions,  adapted  to  the  ancient 
belief,  left  the  demons  in  the  possession  of  the  world, 
and  if  it  rendered  their  power  derivative  instead  of 
self-subsisting,  it  also  entirely  excluded  men  from  the 
presence  of  the  deity.     While  by  his  supreme  power 
and   omniscience    he    could    control    all    things,  he 
remained  to  them  a  God  afar  off.^ 

Similarly  amongst  the  Berembun  tribes  we 
recognise  a  pure  Shamanism,  with  its  accompanying 
charms  and  talismans;  a  living  faith  fresh  from  the 
ancient  days  of  eastern  and  middle  Asia — preserving 

*  /.  /.  A.   vol.   i.   p.   2S0.      As  re-  in  his  Introduction  and  notes  to  the 

f^ards   the   Indian   element,   Vaughan-  MateriaUn^    points   out   aU   the  &cts 

Stevens'  editor,  Griinwedel  (one  of  the  which  appear  to  him  to  indicate  Bod- 

Tr^nf-ct^  ii«inq«nt**op*'«»<on  Bu'^dhieni^-  dhist  iufluence. 
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its  pristine  vigour  and  simplicity  even  in  the  present 
century, — untouched  by  the  Buddhistic  deluge  which 
lias  passed  over  the  vast  regions  of  south-eastern 
Asia,  and  has  sent  so  many  waves  to  different  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  resisting  the  pressure  of  the 
Islamism  which  surrounds  it/ 

The  Poyang  and  Pawang  of  the  various  Jakun 
tribes,  the  Blians  of  the  Dayaks,  and  the  Dato'  and 
the  Si  Basso  of  the  Bataks,  are  one  and  all  the 
Shaman,  the  Priest-medicineman,  in  different  shapes.^ 

Analysis  of  Chief  Deities  of  the  Three  Races. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  description  of 
the  character  of  the  chief  god  of  each  of  the  three 
races  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

I. KARl/ 

(1)  He  is  of  supernatural  size  and  has  fiery  breath,  but  is  now  invisible  (?).* 

(2)  He  is  not  described  as  immortal,  though  a  belief  of  this  kind  may  perhaps 

be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  existed  continuously  from  before 
the  creation. 
(S)  He  created  everything  except  the  earth  and  mankind,  and  when  Pie  had 
created  the  latter  Kan  gave  them  souls.* 

(4)  If  not  omniscient,  he  at  least  knows  whenever  men  do  wrong,  and  his  will 

is  omnipotent. 

(5)  He  is  angered  by  the  commission  of  certain  acts,  but  sometimes  shows 

pity  and  pleads  with  Pie  on  man's  behalf  when  the  latter  (their  actual 
creator)  is  angry.  • 

*  The  following  remarks  by  Logan  of  the  Mantra  is  the  primitive  heathen- 
apply  to  the  Jakuns  in  general: — **Here  ism  of  Asia,  which,  spreading  far  to 
I  only  remark,  with  reference  to  the  the  east  and  west,  was  associated  with 
incantations,  charms,  and  other  super-  the  religions  of  the  eldest  civilised 
ititioDS  of  the  Mantra,  that  the  greater  nations,  for  it  flourished  in  ancient 
part  appear  to  be  essentially  native  Egypt,  before  the  Hebrews  were  a 
[the  Arabic  portions  having  been  added  f>eople,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  bids 
or  substituted  by  Malays] — that  is,  they  fair  to  outlast  Hinduism  in  many  parts 
have  not  borrowed  from  the  Hindus  or  of  India  "  (Logan  iny^  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp. 
Arabs,  but  have  assumed  their  peculiar  329*,  SSO*,  and  cp.  ibid,  pp.  279-282). 
form  from  the  state  in  which  the  tribe  '  J.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  282,  283. 
has  existed  on  the  Peninsula  from  time  '  Another  form  is  *•  Karc  "  (••  Thun- 
immemorial,  while,  in  substance,  they  der"),  but  V. -Stevens  has  "Kayee'* 
have  been  transmitted  directly  from  the  ( =  **  Kayi "). 


common  source  to  which  a  large  *  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  132,  133. 

part  of  the  inhabited  world  must  refer  ^  Ibid.  1 1 7. 

its  earliest  superstitions.     The  religion  *  Vol.  i.  p.  421,  supra, 

VOL.  II  N 
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(6)  He  is  the  supreme  judge  of  souls,  and  as  be  is  the  giver  of  life,  bai  bo» 

ever  also  to  destroy  iL     When  he  is  angry  he  slays  men  fay  mem  at 
lightning  direct,^  or  by  means  of  a  beast  called  TfojiiL 

(7)  This,  however,  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  oocurreDoe^  as  he  osoally  kna 

the  killing  to  be  done  by  his  messengers.* 
<8)  He  requires  at  intervals  the  sacrifice  of  blood,'  but  does  noc,  howctci, 

make  any  use  of  it.    For  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice  a  form  of  addita  ii 

prescribed,  though  this  is  the  only  direct  example  of  any  sort  of  pnjcr 

being  addressed  to  him. 
(9)  His  ser\*ants  are  Scntiu  and  Chini*  (which  /orr  Vangfaan-SteveDS  naj 

possibly =Chin-oi),  "Ta*  P6nn"and  "Minang."* 

To  sum  up,  Kari  possesses  many  attributes 
usually  ascribed  to  a  deity,  but  since  he  lacks  (with 
one  doubtful  exception)  an  actual  cult,  it  would 
perhaps  be  best  to  regard  him  as  a  mythological 
person,  analogous  to  the  patron  saints  of  Europe. 

Of  Pie  much  less  is  known  than  of  Kari.  Pie 
was,  however,  the  creator  of  the  earth  (under  Kari's 
direction),  as  well  as  the  first  actual  creator  of  the 
human  race  (as  represented  by  the  Semang),  on  whose 
behalf  he  pleads  with  Kari  when  the  latter  is  angry. 
Unlike  Kari,  Pie  has  no  acknowledged  form  of  cult 
whatever,  unless  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the 
story  of  the  woman  who  when  a  tree  was  falling  upon 
her  shrieked  to  Pie  to  save  her,  some  faint  re- 
miniscence of  a  cult  that  has  long  ceased  to  exist 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  several  other 
great  spirits  of  whom  the  chief  are  Ts'  P5nn  and 
Minang. 

II. — TUHAN. 

An  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  Sakai  "God" 
under  his  various  names  (Tuhan,  Pirman,  or  Feng),* 
shows  that  he  occupies  very  much  the  same  place  in 

1  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  117.  '*God"   of   the  Andamancse  (Ifsn^ 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  421  supra.  Ami,  p.  89  seq.), 
'  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  107-109.  •"Peng" — sic    Vanghan  •  Stetcn. 

\  Ihid,  pp.  132,  133.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tint 

^  For   this  whole    description    cp.  two  names  at  least  are  not  rather  of 

Mor».    <i-.c/»-pH/.n     ^f    Puluga      the  Maky  or  Malayo-Arabic  origiii. 
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lie    Sakai   cosmogony  as  is  occupied   by  Kari   and 
Pie  in  that  of  the  Semang. 

<1)  He  is  of  supernatural  size  and  invisible  (?). 

C2)  He  is  immortal  (?). 

IS)  He  is  not  definitely  mentioned  as  the  creator,  but  presides  over  the 
existing  universe,  having  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  human 
race  and  the  spiritual  world  alike  ; '  he  appears  as  the  champion  of  man 
against  both  demons  and  wild  beasts.^ 

(4)  No  statement  is  made  as  to  his  omniscience,  except  that  he  invariably 

knows  when  man  does  wrong. 

(5)  He  is  angered  at  the  commission  of  certain  acts  (**  the  Sakai  think  they 

must  have  done  wrong  before  he  lets  the  demons  attack  them  "),  but 
may  also  show  mercy.* 

(6)  He  is  the  supreme  and  final  judge  of  souls  (Granny  Long-breasts  applying 

the  preliminary  test  by  washing  the  souls  in  hot  water).  ^     He  alone 
has  power  either  to  grant  life  or  refuse  it  both  to  man  and  demon. 

(7)  His  punishments  are  inflicted  by  means  of  his  agents,  the  demons.'     Man 

is  described  as  appealing  to  Tuhan  for  help  in  difficulties. 

HI. — TUHAN    DI-BAWAH.* 

The  more  advanced  in  civilisation  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  the  closer  their  connection 
in  particular  with  the  Malays,  the  harder  becomes  the 
task  of  eliciting  from  them  any  definite  statements 
with  regard  to  their  own  belief  in  a  deity.  For  by 
£aur  the  most  part  of  the  Jakun  tribes  when  questioned 
upon  this  subject  are  accustomed  to  reply  that  there  is 
a  God  whose  name  they  give  as  **  Tuhan  "  or  **  Tuhan 
Allah/*  the  God  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours 
the  Malays.  Among  the  Mantra,  however,  and 
doubtless  among  other  Jakun  tribes,  if  the  matter  were 
more  thoroughly  investigated,  there  does  undoubtedly 
exist  a  belief,  shadowy  though  it  be,  in  a  deity,  and 
this  independently  of  Arabic  sources.  There  are  in 
£^t,  as  among  the  Semang,  traces  of  a  dualistic 
system,  wherein  two  great  mythological  powers  are 

>  Vaughan-Stevens,   ii.    131.      This  precludes  the  drawing  of  a  hard-and- 

iccoant  and  the  name  **Gendui  Lanjut  "  fast  line  between  the  races  in  his  case, 
ire  Ma]ayan(Jakun)in  character,  but  the  ^  /^^f.  p.  163. 

general  lack  of  precision  and  the  mixed  ^  /bid,  pp.  130,  131.  *  Ibid, 

tatore  of  Vaughan- Stevens'   material,  ^  Ibid.  p.  131. 

vhich  in  more  than  one  case  is  admitted,  ^  I,e.  **  Lord  of  the  Lower  World." 
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recognised,  a  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  a  Lord  of  the 
Lower  World.  It  is  the  latter  to  whom  the  creatioa 
of  the  earth  is  attributed,  and  who  intervenes  to 
protect  mankind  from  the  starvation  consequent  upon 
their  own  over- rapid  increase,  a  result  which  he 
eventually  achieves  by  the  creation  of  Death. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  deities  recognised 
by  these  three  races  do  not  by  any  means  adequately 
fulfil  the  common  definitions  of  deity  ;  for  to  take  the 
test  of  **  worship "  alone,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
religions  apparently  possessing  anything  approaching 
a  form  of  prayer  addressed  to  a  deity  is  the  Semang, 
and  even  this  only  happens  in  a  single  instance  (that  of 
the  Thunder-charm  addressed  to  Kari).     There  is  a 
tradition,  but  no  proof,  of  an  appeal  to  Tuhan  on  the 
part  of  the  Sakai,  but  of  prayers  addressed  either  to 
Allah  or  Tuhan  Di-bawah  on  the  part  of  the  Jakun 
there  is  hardly  even  the  tradition.    Yet  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  three  of  these 
great  spirits  (at  least  Kari  and  Pie  and  possibly  Tuhan 
Di-bawah)  may,  in  consideration  of  the  wideness  of  the 
gulf  that  separates  them  from  the  lesser  spirits  and 
demons  (who  are  always  dependent  on  and  are  in  one 
case  at  least  actually  described  as  being  creaied  by 
them),  be  dignified  (otiose  though  they  are)  by  the 
higher   title  of  Gods.      But  taking  into  account  the 
effect  of  cultural  influences,   the   most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  present  state  of  things  may  perhaps 
lie  in  the  fact   that   the   pressure  of  alien   religions 
<<^roduced  by  more  strenuous  races  has  driven  the  old 
o.^^,hpn  religinn  into  the  bp'^kground,  and  that  where 
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has  partially  at  least  stood  its  ground,  it  has  been 

neutralised  and  then  welded  into  one  with  the 

wading  elements  of  Hinduism  and  Islam.     There 

no  doubt  been  other  contributory  causes ;  there 

\^  may  even  have  been  a  general  tendency,  as  amongst 

many  other  races,  to  increase  indefinitely  the  number 

;    of  spirits  who  might  be  invoked,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 

Z^  ing  more  powerful  succour,  but  in  the  medley  of  races 

that  have  gone  to  fill  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  former 

cause  has  probably  been  the  more  important. 

Analysis  of  Chief  Spirits  and  Demons. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  demonology, 
»  in  which  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  the  deceased  still  play 
a  considerable  part,  since  both  the  Sakai  and  Jakun 
are  in  the  habit  of  deserting  their  encampments,  and 
even  in  some  cases  their  standing  crops,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  death  from  any  violent  sickness,  so 
great  is  their  terror  lest  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased 
should  prey  upon  their  own  living  bodies. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
religion  of  these  two  races  and  that  of  the  Semang. 
Among  the  latter  demonology  takes  such  a  very  mild 
form  that  it  might  be  practically  non-existent  for  all 
the  effect  that  it  has  upon  their  movements.  Vaughan- 
Stevens  indeed  declares  in  more  than  one  passage, 
that  the  Semang  do  not  believe  in  spirits  at  all,  and 
though  such  a  statement  goes  beyond  the  truth,  it 
may  at  all  events  be  safely  said  that  the  Semang  very 
rarely  allow  themselves  to  be  terrified  by  them. 

In  the  following  table  an  attempt  is  made  to 
classify  the  spirits  and  demons  of  all  three  races 
according  to  their  nature  and  origin  : — 
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OHiUiatkti. 

ScniiAi,^- 

SakaL 

Jik- 

I.  Nftture-ipiriti— 

{m\  ACfnosphere^ 

,  Kari    uid    Pie  mud 

Raia-splrits  [V..5L 

B«.-r»  s 

aptrits— 

their  ierTmiits[V.- 

iL  135], 

iheThoaai 

{OSkr-spiriU. 

;      StJ. 

(MiLi  pv^s 

ji)  Wind-spihts. 

jTa'  P<ion(W.S4 

Jin  Angin  or  Wind- 

Bm-Jm  Ai 

I>einon 

WiiKl^deie 

{Hale,  loDV 

[W.S.^ 

(3>Sim-ipirit  (/#>), 

Jin  Miiktok  [Swell]. 

Heat^apiriU  iiiid.^ 

(rf)  Eartli^spirits^ 

(0  ^pmti  of  the 

Yi'TakcUCW.S], 

(notjipedfied) 

Btt&-Jiii  Si 

*>iL 

[Hale,  joo;  V.-St. 

Che  Garatiit 

li.  ml 

(MsL)[Wi 

(3)  Spirits  of  hilli 

(kind  not  »pcdfied) 

Lake-spiriti  [V.-St. 

suid     mouti- 

[Swett]. 

ihd,\ 

tftiiu. 

O^Sptriti   of  the 

■  r> 

I.   H,    Sibuni  [V.- 

I, B«.-H. 

jw»inp&. 

St,  ii.  135]- 

theDcaoa 

(MaL)r%;i 

a.  H.   Tinggi   [V.- 

1. Bm-H. 

St,  ii.  135]. 

iheTillft 
[VV.S4 

3.   H.  Batman  [V.- 

3. Bt^-^Or 

St,  ii,  ijsl.' 

[W.S,J,il3 

witlishrii»e 
places  [W. 

(4)  Spirits  of  the 

(not  specified) 

Slone-fpirits[V..St. 

forwt. 

(Swett]. 

Uidl 

(SJTreu-spirils. 

DiBose-spiriti    em- 

''Eaeh tree  has  its 

I.  B»-a 

bodied  in  trees. 

special  variety  of 

the  Eaglet 

[\V,S.]. 

demon  (Hmntu)" 

aiai.KW 
1.  Bw,-H 

[\'  .St.  ii.  135]. 

Ihe  CafDi 

(NUL)[\V 

3.  B8i.-H 

i 

Ihe      Gut 

[6  J  Croi>-spiriti, 

H.    Juliiig   or   Ihe 
Squitttiag  Demon 
(MahJ      [V.-St 

(notrw 

(7)  Fire-ipirils. 

h%  shown  by  alleged 

Sec      Heat  -  spirits. 

(not  rei 

fiie-tabo^ 

j«/ra. 

[W,S4  cp.  Swett]. 

(S)  Water-spiriti. 

(not  specified)       ' 

(not  specified  J 

Bm.  — H. 

[SivettJ. 

[Hale,  300I* 

••RiTcrD 

1 

[W.S4 

*  5fV  ?  Bunyan.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  spirits  of  \ 
Stevens  are  not  rather  Malayan,  as  their  names  appear  to  show.  On  tl 
hand,  in  several  cases  they  agree  with  those  recorded  by  Hale,  who  \ 
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». 

Scmang. 

Sakai 

Jakun. 

a„ 

QOQS. 

(not  recorded.) 

... 

I.  Bes.— Jin     Kuwak 
(harmless)  [W.S.]. 

2.  Jin  Mati-Anak. 

2.  Bes.— JinMatiAnak, 

[V..St.  ii.  145]. 

or  the  Still-birth  Demon 

(MaL)  (deadly)  pV.S.]. 

3.  Bes.  —  H.   Langhwe 

(Mal.)(deadly)[W.S.]. 

;ofiin- 

(not  recorded.) 

I.  Gambling-demon 

(not  recorded.) 

(ofthe 

[Hale.  301]. 

tc) 

2.  Opium -demon 
[Hale,  301]. 

3.Quarrelling-demon 
[Hale,  30x1. 

4.  H.Kubur[V..St. 

4.  Bes.— H.  Kubur,  or 

132]. 

the      Tombs  •  Demon 
(Mai.)  [W.S4 

IS     of 

(not  recorded.) 

I.  (of  fatigue)    H. 

X.              (?) 

Si  and 

Jemoi  [V.-St.  135]. 

tifort 

2.  (of  headache) 

2.  Bes.  —  H.  Kembang 

[Hale,  301]. 

Buah  (Mai.)  [W.S.]. 

3.  (ofstomach-ache) 

3.  Bes. —Jin      Grouk 

[Hale,  301]. 

(Mai.)  [W.S.]. 

4.  (of  mosquitoes) 

[Hale,  301]. 

5.  (of  fever,  elephan- 

tiasis, ulcers,  and 

rheumatism) 

[V.St.  1351. 

of  the 

Pang.  —  Ghosts  of 

I.   Hantu  Degup 

the  dead  become 

[V.-St  132]. 

Storm-  or  Water- 

!  2.  "  Lost  souls  ex- 

2.  Bes.— Hantu  Kemuk 

spirits  [W.S.]. 

1      i>elled      by      G. 

1       Lanyut  work  upon 

1       the  living  through 
the  agency  of  rain, 
heat,    in     moun- 

'      tains   and    lakes, 

rocks  and  trees  " 

[V.-St.  ii.  135]. 

(Mai.)  [W.S.]. 

1 

Myths. 

Creation  of  Man, 

\  some  cases  the  Semang  and  Jakun  legends 
ig  on  the  creation  of  man  show  a  common 
:ss,  which  is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  same 
ige-Malay"  element,  of  which  there  are  such 
lant  traces  in  the  dialects  of  both  races.     Among 
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both  races,  for  instance,  we  find  the  idea  that  man  at 
first  multiplied  so  fast  as  to  make  the  earth  too 
crowded.  Kari  the  Thunder-god  (in  the  Semang 
story)  slays  them  with  his  fiery  breath,  and  thus 
reduces  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed.  In  the 
Jakun  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  Tuhan  Di-bawah, 
the  Lord  of  the  Underworld,  turns  half  of  them  into 
trees  for  the  same  purpose.  In  both  stories  this  ched 
to  the  population  proves  insufificient,  and  Death  is 
accordingly  instituted  by  way  of  relief.  By  both  races 
the  same  proverb  is  worked  into  the  argument,  viz., 
that  it  is  better  for  the  parents  of  each  generation  to  die 
**  like  the  Banana-tree,'*  leaving  their  children  behind 
them,  than  to  have  them  increasing  continually  like 
the  stars  of  the  sky  for  multitude,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  have  done  before  the  institution  of  Death. 

This  particular  creation -legend  is  one  of  great 
interest,  as  it  may  possibly  contain  certain  elements 
of  real  Semang  mythology  disseminated  among  the 
Jakun  of  Johor  by  the  Semang  tribes  now  largely 
absorbed  by  the  Jakun  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  at  all  events  interesting  to  note  that,  as  far  as 
the  evidence  of  our  records  goes,  the  Semang  are  in 
the  habit  of  personifying  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Death, 
Hunger,  Disease,  and  so  forth,  but  that  the  pure-bred 
Jakuns  (i,e,  Malayans)  are  not.  The  racial  factor  in 
the  two  types  of  legend  is  in  fact  so  different,  that  if 
only  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  both  kinds  could 
be  collected,  I  am  confident  they  could  as  a  rule 
be  separated  without  much  difficulty. 

A  few  legends  will  of  course  always  be  difficult  to 
classify,  and  amongst  these  may  perhaps  be  included 
the  Jakun  story  that  the  mother  of  the  first  pair  of 
rnpn  ^M^rt^ne  ^nd  Bfilo)  was  called  "  Clod  of  Earth" 
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("  Tanah  Sa-k6pal "),  and  their  father  *'  Drop  of  Water" 
(•*  Ayer  S&-titek  "),  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  it 
teems  to  have  originated  in  some  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  were  formed 
fix>m  clay. 

Ostensibly  Semang,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
I^end  that  Kari  created  everything  but  man,  whose 
creation  he  desired  Pie  to  effect,  and  that  when  Pie  had 
done  so,  Kari  himself  gave  them  souls.  The  Semang 
story  of  the  dialogue  between  the  baboon  and  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race  may  quite  possibly  be 
distantly  connected  with  the  widely  prevalent  Jakun 
l^end  ascribing  the  origin  of  mankind  to  a  pair  of 
white  apes. 

Another  interesting  legend  on  the  same  subject 
was  the  Land- Jakun  (Mantra)  myth  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world  man  did  not  die,  but  grew  thin  with 
the  waning  of  the  moon,  and  waxed  fat  as  she  neared 
the  fuU.^ 

In  yet  other  Jakun  stories,  which  however  are 
probably,  in  the  main  at  least,  of  Malayan  origin, 
the  founder  of  the  race  is  described  as  a  person  who 
•*  fell  from  heaven,"  or  who  was  discovered  in  some 
miraculous  way,  e.g,  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  a 
giant  bamboo. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  may  perhaps  mention 
the  Jakun  references  to  miraculous  forms  of  birth,  such 
as  the  Mantra  tradition  of  a  certain  race  of  Demons 
("  Setan  ")  whose  children  instead  of  being  born  in  the 
ordinary  way,  were  **  pulled  out  of  the  pit  of  the 
stomach."  Akin  to  this  was  the  Jakun  legend  of  the 
first  woman  **  whose  children  were  produced  out  of 
the  calves  of  her  legs." 

*  y.  A'.  A,  S,  No.  10,  p.  190. 
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World-CcUaclysms. 

The  same  remarkable  parallelism  that  we  found  in 
their  legends  of  the  creation  appears  in  other  Semai^ 
and  Jakun  traditions  of  floods,  which  thoi^h  at  first 
sight  might  be  thought  to  be  Deluge-legends,  may  be 
more  correctly  classed  as  myths  of  the  "  origin  of  the 
sea  "  type.     According  to  the  Semang  legend  of  the 
Rainbow,  a  great  dragon  or  snake  in  ancient  times 
broke  up  the  skin  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  world  was 
overwhelmed  with  water.     According  to  the  Mantra 
it  was  a  giant  turtle  that  brought  the  water  up  from 
below  through  a  hole  in  the  ground,  from  among  the 
roots  of  a  **  pulai "  tree,  thus  causing  a  flood  whid 
developed    afterwards    into    the   ocean.^      A    Benin 
account,  which  is  the  fullest  of  the  three,  refers  besides 
to  a  kind  of  vessel  in  which  the  first  parents  of  the 
race  are  alleged  to  have  effected  their  escape  frcmi 
drowning.       According    to    the    traditions    of  both 
Semang  and   Benua,  moreover,   it  is  the   mountains 
that  give  fixity  to  the  earth's  skin. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  the  various 
allusions  to  the  destruction  caused  by  fire  seem  to  point 
to  the  former  prevalence  of  some  myth  of  an  universal 
conflagration  from  which  the  ancestors  of  mankind 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  which  was  more  or  less 
analogous  to  the  tradition  of  the  flood.- 

Natural  P/ienoniena. 
The   firmament    or   sky,    in   the   opinion   of  the 
Semang  and  the  Jakun,  is  built  in  three  tiers,  the  two 

1  For  the  Mantra  version  see  p.  339,  Moon  -  Man  s   nooses   and    impending 

infra.      The    Benua  version  (p.  356)  fall  of  the  sky-pot  of  the  Mantra  (3 I9i 

ascribes  the  breaking  up  of  the  skin  of  infra),  the  hatching  of  the  stone  egp 

the  earth,  and  the  consequent  deluge  of  the  Sakai  World-eagle  (237,  it^\ 

which  ensued,  to  Pirman,  i.e.  Tuhan.  and  perhajis  the  Man  v.  Demon  bittle 

'  ^'  Vact.r)«"  b-U'^'s   «e  have  the  of  the  Tembch  (App.)- 
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Upper  tiers,  which  are  regarded  as  the  Paradise  of  the 
blest,  being  filled  with  wild  fruit-trees,  whilst  the  third 
or  lowest  tier  contains  the  low  and  brooding  clouds  ^ 
that  bring  sickness  to  mankind. 

All  three  races  have  versions  of  the  widely-spread 
tradition  of  the  Paradise-bridge,  which  leads  across  a 
boiling  lake  into  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are 
precipitated.* 

The  entrances  of  heaven  and  hell  (according  to  the 
Semang  legends)  are  close  together  in  the  west,  and  a 
third  place  (a  species  of  Hyperborean  region)  which  is 
also  found  in  them,  is  described  in  the  traditions  of 
some  Jakun  tribes  as  well.  There  are  separate  hells 
for  various  races  of  mankind,  and  yet  others  for 
animals  and  snakes. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  good  deal  of  the  mythology 
of  these  tribes  is  taken  up  with  the  traditions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  all  of  which  are  alike  personified, 
many  of  the  stories  dealing  with  the  marriages  or 
conflicts  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  their  children  the  stars. 

In  one  of  the  Mantra  stories  the  sun  is  described 
as  not  having  been  created  till  after  one  of  the  floods 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  moon  is  by  some  of  these  tribes  {e.g,  the 
Besisi)  identified  with  the  Island  of  Fruit  (the  Jungle 
Paradise),*  which,  if  we  take  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  songs  of  the  same  tribe,  is  preceded  by  a  **  Garden 

*  ''Kelonsong  Awan"(p.  207,/;//ra).  Sakai.     Among  the  Besisi  he  is  called 

*  A  form  of  this  Bridge-myth  is  found  "Gaffer  Engkoh"  or  Jongkoh.  Its 
among  the  Andamanese,  who  describe  guardians  take  different  shapes  accord - 
it  as  a  bridge  of  invisible  cane  through  ing  to  the  imagination  of  each  particular 
the  sky  (sec  Man*»  And.  p.  94).  tribe — a  baboon,  or  demon,  among  the 

'  The    chief    of    the     Heaven    of  Semang,  a  dog  among  the  Jakun,  etc. 

Fruit-trees  is  called   Penghulu  by  the  The  choicest   heaven    is   reserved  not 

Seouuig,   but   this  clearly  corresponds  for  the  good,    but    for    the   old    and 

to   the   Granny   Long -breasts   of   the  wise. 
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of  Flowers."  It  is  the  moon,  again,  into  which  Gaffer 
Engkoh  is  said  to  have  climbed,  and  which  in  several 
traditions  is  described  as  the  habitation  of  the  Jakun 
**  Man  in  the  Moon  "  ("  Nenek  Kabayan  "). 

Fire, 

The  Sakai  regard  Fire  as  a  mystical  emanation 
from  the  power  of  Tuhan,  which  owing  to  its  divine 
origin  is  the  destroyer  of  evil.  The  Sakai  point  of 
view  is  best  expressed  by  their  tradition  of  the  wash* 
ing  of  the  wicked  souls  ^  in  boiling  water.  They 
have  learnt  that  whilst  Fire  annihilates,  Water  softens 
and  purifies,  and  hold  therefore  that  Tuhan  showed 
mercy  in  mitigating  with  Water  the  effect  of  the  Fire, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  soul  itself  in  destroying 
its  sin-spots.  As  things  are,  however,  the  Fire  only 
destroys  the  collective  wickedness  of  the  souls  washed 
in  the  copper,  which  latter  resembles,  according  to  the 
Sakai,  **a  red-hot  cauldron,  in  which  a  remnant  (rf 
Upas-poison  is  burning  away."  ^ 

Animal  Myths  and  Beliefs. 

Of  the  tiger's  origin  we  have  no  account  from 
the  Semang  side,  though  several  different  stories 
are  told  by  the  Jakun  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
metamorphosed  out  of  various  inferior  animals.  The 
most  usual  version  of  the  story  appears  to  be  the 
Jakun  one,  which  derives  the  tigers  origin  from  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  chief  (the  dog  being,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  animal  domesticated  by  the  Jakun). 

So  too  Hervey  in  his  Mantra  Traditions  relates 

^  According  to  the  Besisi  it  is  only      (''sumbang**)  that  are  thug  treated. 
.1^  •r-'Ax    -»i"  tK/^e*  ^\^r  'v^m«nit  {^'•••t  *  Vaoghan-Ster^ns,  iii.  130. 
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that  B£ld  (one  of  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind)  kept 
a  dog  at  his  house;  from  this  dog  came  the  tiger 
that  devours  mankind  (the  "Smooth-skinned"  race) 
as  contrasted  with  animals  (the  "  Furred  "  or  "  Rough- 
skinned ').' 

To  the  wild  bull  (S^Iadang)  there  is  a  solitary 
reference  in  the  collection  of  Mantra  traditions  which 
we  owe  to  Hervey.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  mouse-deer  (Kanchil),  who  was  promised  by  To' 
Entah  (as  its  reward  for  rescuing  him  from  the  giant 
turtle),  the  leaves  of  the  sweet-potato  (K'ledek).  The 
tapir  and  the  manis  are  referred  to  in  the  Semang 
l^ends,  the  crocodile  in  the  Blandas  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  tiger,  and  many  other  animals  in  the 
Besisi  songs. 

We  find  among  the  Jakun  a  curious  pre- Darwinian 
version  of  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  ape,  the 
ape  selected  for  this  distinction  being  the  Hylobates 
syndactylus,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  really  nearer  to 
man  than  Macacus  or  even  than  the  **  Orang-outang." 

Borie  ^  informs  us  that  he  had  several  times  been 
"  quite  seriously "  assured  by  the  Mantra  that  they 
were  all  descended  from  two  white  apes  (**  ungka 
putih  ").  These  white  apes,  having  reared  their  young 
ones,  sent  them  out  into  the  plains,  and  there  they 
"perfected"  themselves  so  well  that  both  they  and 
their  descendants  became  men ;  whilst  others,  on  the 
contrary,  who  returned  to  the  mountains,  still  re- 
mained apes.' 

^  A  grosser  fable  ascribing  the  origin  among  the  Benuasappears  to  be  regarded 

of  the  tiger  to  the  frog  and  Baginda  ...  as  a  sacred  colour.     The  former 

All  is  also  given  by  Hervey  (y.^. /1. 5".,  have  their  white  siamang,  their  white 

S.B,^  No.  3,  110-112).      »  Page  73.  alligator,  and  their  white  ungka  "  (New- 

'  An   identical  story  is    given    by  bold,  ii.    395,   396).      Cp.    also    the 

Newbold,  who  relates  that  their  chil-  Semang  story  of  the  baboon  and  the 

dren  were  four  in  number.      *'  White  first  parents  of  mankind. 
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The  white  siamang  or  "  ungka  "  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  embodiments  in  which  the  soul  of  a  deceased 
chieftain  is  believed  by  the  Sakai  to  take  refuge. 

The  Macacus  or  baboon  is  also  referred  to  ia 
Semang  traditions.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  baboon 
who  acted  as  adviser  to  the  first  parents  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  the  gigantic  baboon  which  by  some  Negrito 
tribes  is  believed  to  guard  the  Paradise-bridge,  and 
which  according  to  another  Semang  account  was  "as 
big  as  a  hill "  and  prevented  unauthorised  souls  from 
entering  Paradise  to  steal  the  fruit. 

Of  the  smaller  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  dog 
(a  reddish -furred  wild  dog,  Canis  rutilans),  which  is 
not  only  believed  by  the  Jakun  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  the  tiger,  but  is  also  among  some  Jakun 
tribes  {e,g.  the  Besisi  of  Selangor)  believed  to  guard 
the  bridge  that  leads  to  Paradise. 

The  big  old  ** monitor"  or  "lace"  lizard,  which 
is  called  **  Bagenn  "  by  the  Semang,  is  credited  by  them 
with  being  the  originator  of  a  proverb  which  among 
the  Jakun  is  assigned  to  Bfilo,  one  of  the  first 
progenitors  of  the  human  race.  Moreover,  according 
to  a  Jakun  tradition  (given  by  Borie)  it  was  on  the 
skin  of  a  monitor  that  their  (mythical)  sacred  books 
were  said  to  have  been  written.  One  of  the  small 
grass-lizards  or  skinks  (as  we  are  told  by  Hervey  in 
his  collection  of  Mantra  traditions),  is  connected  with 
the  returning  to  life  of  this  same  B6lo,  the  reptile 
being  mutilated  by  Mirtang,  B€lo  s  brother.* 

Of  the  squirrel  (**  tupai ")  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  special   tradition,   though   tufts   of  squirrel  tails 

1  This  may  be  a  Malay  idea,  or  be  connected    with   the  sou]    (e.^.    of  a 

held  by  the  Jakun  in  common  with  deceased  medidne-man  or  magician), 

he    Malavs.      It    evidently    refers   to  Cp.   Malay  Magic^  p.   325 ;  and  see 

K«  '\^V\^     Hat  th^  iJt.«»h  is  somehow  also  Birth-customs,  p.  26,  amie. 
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re  worn  on  necklaces,  probably  for  reasons  of 
lagic. 

To  the  flying-fox  there  are  also  one  or  two  refer- 
nces.  It  is  when  roasted  a  favourite  dish  of  the 
akai,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tribal 
ai^s  of  the  Besisi.  The  bone  of  a  flying-fox  was 
Iso  included  in  a  list  of  royal  insignia  belonging  to 
ic  hereditary  Chief  of  Jfilfibu,  who  was  said  to  be 
escended  in  part  from  Jakun  ancestors. 

There  is  no  trace  of  totemism  among  the  Semang.^ 

Transformation. 

The  power  of  self- transformation  (into  the  tiger) 
[aimed  by  a  few  of  the  more  accomplished  medicine- 
len,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  probably 
ot  to  be  connected  with  the  transmigration  theory, 
Thereby  it  is  held  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  chief  may 
nter  a  tiger.  The  B'lian  is  the  tiger  in  the  Peninsula 
s  in  Africa  the  hyena  is  the  wizard.  There  does 
ot  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  such  a  belief  among 
he  Andamanese,  but  as  it  is  almost  universal  among 
he  other  tribes  of  the  same  region,  I  am  inclined 
o  ascribe  this  merely  to  the  absence  of  tigers  from 
he  Andaman  Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
act  worth  noting  that  a  small  **  tiger's-claw  knife," 
ailed  **  bladau,"  such  as  is  used  by  the  **  leopard-men  " 
>f  Africa,  is  still  in  use  both  among  the  Sumatran 
md  the  Peninsular  Malays,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that 
hese  wild  (Peninsular)  tribes  first  **made  believe"  to  be 
igers  with  the  object  of  impressing  their  more  civilised 
leighbours  with  all  the  fear  they  could,  an  object  in 
^hich  they  obtained  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 

*  See  p.  260,  infra. 
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Birds. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Semang  myths 
are  those  representing  various  birds  as  vehicles  for 
the  introduction  of  the  soul  into  the  new-born  child,  a 
full  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  Birth- 
customs.  The  Argus -pheasant,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  connected  by  the  Sakai  with  lunacy,*  the  ground- 
dove  appears  in  one  of  the  Semang  creation-myths, 
and  finally  there  is  the  white  cock  into  which  the 
soul  of  a  deceased  ancestor  is  believed  by  the  Jakun 
to  have  migrated.  But  taking  all  references  to  birds 
into  consideration,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so 
little  in  the  nature  of  divination  by  birds  or  augury 
has  yet  been  recorded  of  any  tribes  whatever  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Legends  and  Ideas  about  Plants  and  Trees. 

Among  the  Semang  plant-legends  is  that  of  the 
flowers  that  were  planted  by  Pie  to  serve  as  models 
for  the  designs  of  Disease  patterns.  Another  is  that 
of  the  epiphyte,  upon  which  the  Diseases  were  laid  by 
the  Winds  who  were  carrying  them.  Yet  another  is 
the  Semang  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  blowpipe 
patterns  explaining  why  some  trees  have  smooth 
and  others  prickly  fruits,  and  why  some  fruits  are 
sweet  and  some  are  acid.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Mantra  tradition  of  the  period  when  one-half  of 
mankind  were  turned  into  trees  by  Tuhan  Di-bawah, 
and  the  Semang  "birth-tree"  and  "name-tree,"  for 
which  see  **  Birth-customs.*' 

In  the  legends  of  the  Jakun  we  are  told  that  the 

>  Z,f,E,  xxvi.  169. 
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ark  was  made  of  "  pulai "  wood.  This  is  a  very  light 
wood  obtained  from  the  roots  of  a  species  of  Alstonia, 
iriiich  forms  the  native  substitute  for  cork  in  these 
fi^ons,  and  is  used  by  the  Malays  for  the  floats  of 
dieir  fishing-nets. 

It   is   upon   a  **  pulai "   tree,  moreover,  that   the 
F  Birth -demons  called   **  Lang-hue"  are  supposed   by 
the  Blandas  to  sit  at  night. 

The  proverb  about  the  banana- tree  ("pisang") 
should  be  referred  to  here.^  It  is  found  both  among 
the  Semang  and  the  Jakun. 

The  Semang  practice  of  wearing  leaves  and  screw- 
pine  blossom  upon  the  head  as  a  safeguard  against 
felling  trees  is  explained  by  an  appropriate  myth. 

In  the  legends  of  Kari  we  are  told*  that  the 
Semang  soon  got  numerous  by  living  on  fruits. 

Of  Pie  it  is  related  that  he  ate  fruit  and  threw 
away  the  seeds,  which  grew  up  into  trees  and  bore 
fruit  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  story  connecting  the  name  of  Pie  with  fruit. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  he  is  associated  with  the 
account  in  which  the  origin  of  certain  red  and  white 
jungle  fruit  is  described. 

The  **  kgnudai "  fruit  is  connected  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Blandas  with  the  origin  both  of  the  tiger  and  the 
crocodile. 

The  large,  prickly,  uneatable  fruit  with  which 
the  giant  baboon  pelts  the  would-be  invaders  of  the 
Land  of  Fruit  -  trees,  is  a  kind  of  **  false "  {i,e. 
•*  valueless  ")  durian  called  **durian  aji." 

Other  ideas  about  plants  which  may  here  be 
mentioned  are  the  belief  that  the  breast-painting  (of 
a   Sakai   man)  represents  a  sort  of  Polypodium,  the 

*  See  p.  184,  ante,  ^  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  132. 
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sporangia  of  which  were  bruised  in  water  and  squirted 
over  the  happy  pair  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
ceremony;  and  also  that  the  patterns  of  the  £lc^ 
painting  represented  another  fern,  with  the  juice  of 
which  the  Sakai  youths  were  sprinkled  at  adolescence. 

riie  Soul} 

The  Eastern  Semang  (Pangan)  of  Kelantan  in- 
formed me  that  each  man  possessed  a  soul  which  was 
shaped  like  himself,  but  that  it  was  "  red  like  blood"* 
and  **  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  maize."  It  was  passed 
on  by  the  mother  to  the  child,  but  in  what  way  they 
could  not  explain. 

The  Eastern  Semang  further  informed  me  that 
the  soul  of  a  B*lian  (priest,  chief,  and  magician)  entered 
after  death  into  the  body  of  some  wild  animal,  sudi 
as  an  elephant,  tiger,  or  rhinoceros.  In  this  embodi- 
ment it  remained  until  the  beast  died,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Upper  Heaven  (of  Fruits). 

The  souls  of  ordinary  people  were  variously  repre- 
sented as  being  compelled  to  cross  the  boiling  lake  by 
means  of  a  tree-bridge  (from  which  the  wicked  slip  off 
into  the  lake  below  them),  and  as  being  sent  to  a 
different  and  a  far  less  inviting  Paradise.' 

But  the  most  novel  soul-theory  ascribed  to  the 
Semang  is  that  recorded  by  Vaughan-Stevens,  who 
states  that  according  to  the  Semang  belief  all  human 
souls  grew  upon  a  soul-tree  in  the  other  world,  whence 
they  were  fetched  by  a  bird,  which  was  killed  and  eaten 

*  Not   the   soul   as   understood    by  is  the  Malay '*semangat." 
modern   Christians,    but    the  soul    of  *  Cp.    Man's   And.    p.   94 :   "  The 

magical     (pre  -  Christian     and     extra-  colour  of  the  soul  is  said    to  be  red. 

Christian)  ideas,  which  may  be  seen  in  ...  and  though  invbible,  it  partakes 

old   English  woodcuts  escaping  in  the  of  the  form  of  the  person  to  whom  it 

forp^  '»f  a  mannikin  from  between  the  belongs.'* 
.«/<      ...^   5V,o.iM«rr  «f  •kg  '^v^g.     It  5  Man's  And.  p.  94. 
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-fe : 


3  \ff  the  expectant  mother.     The  souls  of  animals  and 

■  fishes  were  conveyed  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  i.e. 

:  through  the  eating  by  the  parent  of  certain  fungi  and 

fgrasses. 

f  Of  Sakai  beliefs  concerning  the  soul  our  records 
are  of  the  scantiest  description.  It  will  probably  be, 
however,  found  that  the  Sakai  conception  of  the  soul 
does  not  appreciably  conflict  with  that  of  the  Semang, 
and  that  the  real  difficulty  in  treating  Semang  and 
Sakai  religion  will  be  to  discover  their  points  of 
difierence. 

"  To  ask  whether  the  soul  is  immortal  appears," 
says  Letessier,  "the  height  of  strangeness — *And 
how  could  it  die  }  It  is  like  the  air !  * "  was  the  answer 
of  an  old  Jakun  of  Bukit  Layang,  to  whom  he  put  this 
question. 

The  Sakai,  like  the  Semang,  attach  much  weight 
to  dreams,  and  are  firm  believers  in  metempsychosis. 
The  soul  after  death  is  repeatedly  washed  by  **  Granny 
Longbreasts,"  in  order  to  purify  it  from  its  stains,  in  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water,  after  which  it  is  made  to 
walk  along  the  flat  side  of  a  monstrous  chopper  with 
which  she  bridges  the  cauldron,  the  bad  souls  fall- 
ing in  and  the  good  escaping  to  the  land  of  Paradise.^ 
The  beliefs  of  the  Jakun  and  Orang  Laut  appear  to 
be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  civilised  Malays,  but  very 
little  indeed  has  been  hitherto  collected  about  them. 

In  a  Besisi  legend  both  people  and  animals  are 
described  as  having  seven  souls,  a  number  which 
agrees  exactly  with  Malay  ideas  on  the  same  subject. 
The  same  tribe  closely  connect  the  soul  with  the 
shadow,  and  build  little  hutches  beside  the  grave  for 
the  soul  to  dwell  in  when  it  issues  from  the  earth,  and 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  130. 
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in  Other  ways  certainly  carry  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  Semang,  and  perhaps  even  further  than  most 
Sakai  tribes,  the  arrangements  believed  by  them  to 
be  necessary  for  the  soul's  maintenance  and  comfort 
throughout  the  period  during  which  it  lingers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  grave. 

The  Priestly  Office. 

As  among  the  Malays,  the  accredited  intermediary 
between  gods  and  men  is  in  all  cases  the  medicine- 
man or  sorcerer.     In  the  Semang  tribes  the  office  of 
chief  medicine -man   appears   to    be   generally  com- 
bined with  that  of  chief,  but  amongst  the  Sakai  and 
Jakun    these   offices   are    sometimes    separated,  and 
although  the  chief  is   almost  invariably  a  medicine- 
man of  some  repute,  he  is  not  necessarily  the  chief 
medicine-man,  any  more  than  the  chief  medicine-man 
is  necessarily  the  administrative  head  of  the  tribe. 
In  both  cases  there  is  an  unfailing  supply  of  aspirants 
to  the  office,  though  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
all  else  being  equal,  a  successful  medicine-man  would 
have  much  the  best  prospect  of  being  elected  chief, 
and    that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  his  priesdy 
duties  form  an  important  portion  of  a  chiefs  work.' 

The  medicine-man  is,  as  might  be  expected,  duly 
credited  with  supernatural  powers.  His  tasks  are  to 
preside  as  chief  medium  at  all  the  tribal  ceremonies, 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  tribe,  to  ward  off  as  well 
as  to  heal  all  forms  of  sickness  and  trouble,  to  foretell 

'  *•  They  have  neither  a  king  nor  a  of  priests  (jiV-),  their  only  teacher  being 

chief,  except  that  title  be  applied  to  a  the  Poyang,  who  instructs  them  in  iH 

person  called  Poyang  (*  Puyung*),  who  matters    pertaining    to    sorcery,    e»il 

debides  on  every  case  laid  before  him,  spirits,   ghosts,   etc.,    in    which    they 

And  whose  opinion  is  invariably  adopted.  firmly     believe"     (Begbie,     pp.     Iji 

j;^o«.inrr    »/■   i">iipi«'\n    tVi^^-  -^fo  dc^itutc  14). 
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llie  future  (as  affecting  the  results  of  any  given  act), 
feo  avert  when  necessary  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
even  when  re-embodied  after  death  in  the  shape  of 
WL  wild  beast,  to  extend  a  benign  protection  to  his 
<dlevoted  descendants. 

Among  the  Sakai  and  the  Jakun  he  is  provided 
'With  a  distinctive  form  of  dress  and  body-painting, 
and  carries  an  emblematic  wand  or  staff  by  virtue  of 
bis  office. 


Sacred  Spots  and  Shrines. 

We  have  as  yet  no  record  of  the  use  of  **high 
places"  or  shrines  among  the  pure  Negritos,  and 
perhaps  naturally  so,  since  the  idea  of  regarding  a 
specific  locality  as  sacred  could  only  grow  up  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  among  tribes  who  are  so  essentially 
nomadic  that  they  never  stay  more  than  four  or  five 
nights  in  a  single  spot. 

By  the  Sakai  and  Jakun,  however,  such  sacred 
spots  are  certainly  set  apart,  incense  being  burnt  there 
and  vows  registered,  invariably,  I  believe,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  material  advantage.^ 

In  addition  to  these  shrines,  however,  there  are 
also  to  be  seen,  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Sakai 
and  Jakun,  what  may  be  termed  medicine -houses. 
These  houses  either  take  the  form  of  solitary  cells 
erected  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  (in  which  case  the 
magician  keeps  a  selection  of  his  charms  and  spells 
in  them),  or  (more  frequently)  that  of  diminutive 
shelters  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  palm  called  **d6m- 
pong,"  which  are  built  to  screen  the  medicine-man 

1  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  141. 
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and  his  patient  from  view  during  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism.^ 

Nature  of  the  Rites. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  magico  -  religious 
ceremonies  of  these  wild  Peninsular  tribes  maybe 
enumerated  as  follows :  prayers  and  invocationSi 
sacrifice,  abstinence,  possession,  divination,  and  self- 
transformation. 

Prayers  and  Invocations. 

Among  all  the  Peninsular  tribes  both  prayer  (in 
the  wider  sense)  and  invocations  still  remain  in  the 
un-ethical  stage  in  which  material  as  distinct  from 
moral  advantages  alone  are  sought  for. 

Among  the  Semang,  however,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,^  they  appear  to  have  scarcely  reached  the 
stage  of  fixed  forms,  the  petitioner  generally  content- 
ing himself  with  expressing  his  wish  in  a  quasi-con- 
versational phrase,  addressed  to  the  great  spirits  or 
deities  of  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Sakai  the  conjuration  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  ancestors  and  demons  of  all  kinds  is  more 
freely  employed  ;  but  most  of  all  among  the  Jakun,the 
Bfisisi  addressing  invocations  not  merely  to  animals 
but  even  to  insects  and  inert  objects  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  embodiments  of  the  spirits  whose 
aid  they  are  invoking. 

All  branches  of  these  tribes,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  autochthonous  races,  are  credited  by  the 
immigrating  Malays  with  the  knowledge  of  charms 
">f  i^he  most  marvellous  potency. 

^..Mrri.0,^  c».    »«5. ;      ^2  «  E.g.  that  o'*^'  '^''nder^rhann,  q.v. 
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Their  love-charms  in  particular  (such  as  that  used 
in  the  "  Chinduai "  ceremony),  are  believed  to  be  quite 
irresistible,  and  they  are  credited  with  the  power 
of  making  themselves  supernaturally  beautiful  or  in- 
vulnerable at  will.  By  means  of  "  sendings,"  or  rather 
•*  pointings  "  ("  tuju  "),  they  are  believed  to  be  able  to 
slay  their  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  many  a  Sakai 
has  paid  the  penalty  for  sickness  and  trouble  falsely 
ascribed  to  his  malevolence  by  excited  and  not  over- 
scrupulous Malays. 

Offerings. 

The  only  common  form  of  offering,  which  consists 
in  the  burning  of  incense  (benzoin),  is  found  among  all 
branches  of  these  tribes,  other  kinds  of  offering  being 
comparatively  rare.  The  practice  of  drawing  blood 
from  the  region  of  the  shin-bone  and  throwing  it  up  to 
the  skies  is  a  Semang  sacrifice  addressed  to  Kari.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Jakuns  (especially  the 
coast  tribes)  expose  in  the  jungle  small  sacrificial  trays 
upon  which  are  deposited  various  kinds  of  food  (boiled 
rice,  meat,  and  fruits),  together  with  small  vessels 
containing  water.  These  trays  are  called  **  anchak  " 
(Vaughan-Stevens,  '*  anchap "),  and  correspond  very 
closely  both  in  name  and  form  to  the  sacrificial  trays 
similarly  employed  by  the  Malays. 

I  have  also  seen  among  the  Besisi,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  rice-harvest  feast,  a  small  quantity  of  boiled 
rice  deposited  on  the  top  of  a  low  tree-stump,  and 
offered  by  way  of  a  compliment  to  all  the  enemies  of 
the  rice,  as  represented  by  noxious  insects  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  jungle.  Here  we  see  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  in  one  of  its  most  rudimentary  stages,  that 


: 
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of  a  mere  complimentary  present  intended  to  establish 
a  truce  with  avowed  and  acknowledged  foes. 

Abstinence. 

Of  fasting  and  other  forms  of  abstinence  among 
these  races  not  very  much  is  known,  though  instances 
do  undoubtedly  occur.  One  of  the  most  usual  forms 
of  abstinence  occurs  at  Sakai  child-births,  when  the 
mother  is  required  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  tribe 
to  refrain  from  eating  various  kinds  of  food. 

Sakai  and  Jakun  medicine-men  also  to  some  extern 
practise  abstinence  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  of 
seeing  visions. 

Possession  and  Exorcism. 

About  the  forms  of  possession  practised  by  Semang 
medicine-men  we  know  next  to  nothing.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  a  ceremony  that  I  myself 
witnessed  among  the  Semang  of  Kedah  that  some 
form  of  possession  is  certainly  believed  in  by  them, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  probably  of 
a  more  simple  kind  than  that  practised  by  the  Sakai 
and  Jakun  ;  and  that  whereas  among  these  latter  the 
magician  invokes  the  aid  of  a  friendly  demon  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  demon  that  is  tormenting  the 
patient,  the  Semang  magician  trusts  rather  in  the 
strength  of  his  own  spirit  to  exorcise  the  adversary. 

Divination  {Diagnosis). 

Of  divination  among  the  Semang  our  records  are 

again  almost  non-existent,  though  among  the  Sakai 

a"d    Jakun    divination    is    clearly   employed   as   the 

.innferpart  'n  mae^'c  of  our  own  meHical  ''diagnosis.'* 
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There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  ways  of  performing 
divination,  one  being  by  means  of  a  tribal  ceremony 
such  as  our  latter-day  spiritualists  might  perhaps  call 
a  siance,  and  the  other  undertaken  by  the  medicine- 
man alone.  Divination  in  either  case  frequently  only 
forms  part  of  an  exorcising  ceremony,  as  the  possessed 
medicine-man,  after  replying  to  the  usual  questions 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  patient's 
malady,  and  prescribing  the  remedies  required  to 
restore  him  to  health,  is  frequently  asked  questions 
of  more  general  import,  which  need  not  necessarily 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  condition  or  fortunes  of 
the  patient. 

Dreams  and  General  Beliefs. 

Both  Semang  and  Sakai,  but  especially  the  latter, 
appear  to  attach  much  weight  to  dreams. 

Thus  we  are  informed,^  for  instance,  that  among 
the  Sakai  the  new-born  infant  receives  its  name  in 
accordance  with  a  dream. ^ 

A  similar  strong  belief  in  dreams  is  also  found 
among  the  Jakun. 

Amulets  and  Talismans. 

Amulets  and  talismans  form  a  fairly  numerous 
class  of  objects  among  all  the  wild  tribes. 

Among  them  may  be  reckoned  coins  strung  on 
necklaces  (as  charms  for  the  eyes).  The  custom  of 
stringing  on  necklaces  tufts  of  squirrels'  tails,  teeth  of 
apes,  monkeys,  and  wild  pig,  small  bones  of  birds 
and  various  animals,  and  similar  objects,  which  De 
Morgan  calls  **  trophies  of  the  chase,"  may  be  com- 

i  Z.f.E,  xxvi.  161.  «  Ibid.  p.  158. 
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pared,  their  use  being  probably  due,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  rather  to  magical  ideas  than  the  mere 
pride  of  capture.  The  bristles,  teeth,  and  daws  ol 
tigers  are  all  certainly  used  much  more  for  magical 
than  for  merely  ornamental  or  decorative  purposes. 


1. — Semang. 
The  Heavenly  Bodies. 

The  sun  is  believed  by  the  Semang  to  possess  an 
actual  human  figure  (that  of  a  female),  and  is  further 
alleged  to  possess  a  husband,  whose  name  was  given 
me  as  **  Ag-ag,  the  Crow." 

On  reaching  the  west  the  sun  falls  suddenly, 
it  is  believed,  into  a  great  hole  or  cavern,  whidi 
according  to  some  Semang  legends  is  identified  vrith 
hell.  According  to  another  version,  it  goes  down 
behind  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  border 
of  the  earth,  which  is  believed  to  be  flat,  and  there 
gives  light  to  the  Senoi. 

Similar  ideas  were  entertained  about  the  moon, 
the  name  of  whose  husband  was  given  me  (in  Kedah) 
as  **Ta'  Ponn,"  a  mythological  personage  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  later. 

The  stars  were  regarded,  I  was  told,  as  the  moon's 
children.^ 

1  Swettenhamsays(p.  228):  <*They"  petition  to   the    san    or   the  moon,'* 

(the  Negritos)  *'call  the  sun  a  good  though  it  certainly  has    not  the  leatt 

spirit."     In  /.  R.  A.  S.^  S.  B.^  No.  5,  foundation   in    fieu:t.      A   similar  and 

p.   156,  he  mentions  a  **good  female  equally    inaccurate     statement    (from 

spirit  in  the  clouds."  Symes)  was  quoted  by  Andenon  (i%.) 

NewboId(pp.  377-379)t  i"  speaking  about  the  Andamanese  (v.  Man,  pu93. 

of  the  Semang,  says:  "They  worship  for  the  dimenti).     In  both  cases  the 

the  sun."     He  appears  to  have  taken  idea   probably  arose   from    the 


'his  statement  from  Anderson *s  Consid,      cause,  viz.   the   ceremonial   treatment 
Add.    xxxvii.  \     where    the    Semang      of  an  eclipse.     Cp.   also  J,  /.  A.  it. 
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Eclipses. 

Among  the  Semang  there  is  the  greatest  fear  of 
eclipses,  which  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  attempt 
of  a  gigantic  serpent  or  dragon  to  enfold  or  swallow 
the  obscured  luminary.  The  name  of  the  serpent 
that  is  believed  to  enfold  the  moon  was  given  me  as 
"  HOra* " ;  but  I  was  told  that,  although  it  assumed 
the  guise  of  a  serpent,  it  is  in  reality  the  moon's 
own  mother-in-law,  and  is  only  attempting  to  embrace 
and  not  to  swallow  it.  The  moon,  however,  shrinks 
from  the  proffered  embrace,  from  whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  also 
regarded  as  a  man,  the  confusion  being  probably  due 
to  the  conflict  of  cultures.^  The  only  alternative  is  to 
suppose  "  mother-in-law — daughter-in-law  avoidance  '* 
of  some  kind.  The  serpent  that  swallows  the  sun  is 
"a  different  one,"  and  is  believed  to  attack  it  in 
deadly  earnest. 

The  Rainbow, 

According  to  my  Semang  informants,  the  rainbow 
is  called  **  Hwe-a'."  It  is  believed  to  be  the  body 
of  a  great  serpent  or  python,  and  the  spots  where  it 
touches  the  earth  are  regarded  as  very  feverish  and 
bad  to  live  near. 

We  are  further  told  (by  Vaughan-Stevens)  that 
the  sun  on  setting  behind  the  western  mountains 
gives  light  to  the  Senoi,  and  that  under  the  heaven 
called  Tasig,  beneath  Kari*s  seat,  begins  the 
gigantic  body  of  the  rainbow-snake,  **  Ikub  Huya"  or 

*  According  to  the  Khasia  the  moon  according  to  the  Eskimo  the  (female) 

is  a  man  whose  mother-in-law  throws  sun  smears  with  soot  the  face  of  her 

ashes  in  his  face  when  he  pursues  her  brother,  the  sun,  when  he  presses  his 

once  a  month  (Latham,  i.  119).      And  love  upon  her  (Peschel,  p.  256). 
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'  Hoya/  ^  which  extends  to  the  regions  of  helL  It 
lets  water  from  the  nether  deep  through  to  the  earth 
at  Pie's  command  for  the  Semang  to  drink  by  push- 
ing its  head  through  the  flat  earth-crust,  and  thus 
causing  springs  of  water  ("  met  bStiu  ")  to  rise.  The 
light  drizzling  rain  that  falls  when  a  rainbow  is  visible 
is  the  sweat  of  the  reptile,  and  if  it  happens  to  Edl 
upon  any  one  who  is  not  wearing  a  particular  kind  of 
armlet,  it  causes  the  sickness  called  *  lininka  *  (?). 

Women  wear  by  way  of  protection  armlets  of 
Palas  {Licuala)  leaf,  and  men  wear  armlets  of  the 
**  Rock-vein  '*  fungus  (**  tSmtom,"  or  Mai  "  urat  batu") 
on  the  left  wrist.  These  bands  are  called  "chin- 
ing-neng."  * 

StorPHS. 

During  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  the 
Semang  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  region  of 
the  shin-bone,  mix  it  with  a  little  water  in  a  bamboo 
receptacle,  and  throw  it  up  to  the  angry  skies 
(according  to  the  East  Semang  or  Pangan,  once 
up  to  the  sky  and  once  on  the  ground,  saying 
**b6\''  i.e.  "stop").  On  my  inquiring  further,  one  of 
the  women  offered  to  show  me  how  to  do  this,  and 
drawing  off  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  into  a  bamboo 
vessel  by  tapping  with  a  stick  the  point  of  a  jungle- 
knife  pressed  against  her  shin-bone,  she  proceeded  to 
perform  this  strange  *  libation  *  ceremony  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

If  a  man  is  in  the  least  degree  too  familiar  with 
his  mother-in-law,  thunderbolts,  said  the  Semang  to 
me,   will  assuredly  fall.      For   this  reason  (if  for  no 

'  **Jeko^"  =  snake  in  the  Semang  dialect,  and  "  hwea*  **  =  rainbow. 
8  '''iii^han-S*'»veni,  iii.  »26. 
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Other !)  the  contingency  never  arises.  But  they  also 
assured  me  that  they  of  the  jungle  were  far  more 
distant  and  circumspect  in  their  dealings  with  their 
mothers-in-law  than  was  the  case  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Malays.^ 

To  the  foregoing  I  may  add  that  according  to  the 
Eastern  Semang,  the  ghosts  of  wicked  (or  ignorant  ?) 
tribesmen,  on  leaving  the  dead  body,  fly  up  to  the  sky 


1  Vaugban-Stevens  s  account  is  as 
follows  :  —  The  so  -  called  •«  Kor-loi- 
melloi/'  or  **  Blood- thro  wing"  cere- 
mony,  is    now    completely    forgotten 

00  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
[I  did  not  find  it  so. — W.S.],  and 
even  in  Perak,  but  is  quite  universal 
in  the  east  coast  states.  In  order 
to  appease  the  angry  deity  men  and 
women  (of  all  ages)  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  skin  covering  the 
shins  to  obtain  a  few  drops  of  blood. 
One  cut  is  usually  sufficient,  so  that 
on  the  whole  very  little  blood  is 
drawn.  The  cuts  are  made  diagonally 
across  the  axis  of  the  leg,  are  from 
6  to  10  mm.  in  length,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  formerly  made  with  a 
stone  knife  (?),  though  now  with  the 
ordinary  iron  jungle-knife  or  parang, 
which  was  knocked  with  a  piece  of 
wood  until  blood  was  drawn.  The 
blood  —  it  need  only  be  a  drop  —  is 
either  sucked  out  or  dropp)ed  directly 
into  a  long  bamboo  receptacle,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  (sufficient  to  half 
fill  the  bamboo)  is  poured  in  with  it. 
The  Semang  then  turns  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  doling  out 
the  liquid  with  a  special  bamboo 
spatula,  throws  it  straight  up  into  the 
air,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
•*  Blood,    I   throw   towards   the   sun  ; 

1  draw  blood,  curdled  blood  ;  I  throw 
blood  towards  the  sun,"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  the  invocation  being 
repeated  each  time  that  the  liquid  is 
thrown,  up  until  all  is  finished. 

When  the  storm  is  very  severe  the 
bamboo  may  be  refilled  with  blood  and 
water  and  a  fresh  ceremony  take  place. 
The  bamboo  vessel  used  for  the  pur- 


pose is,  as  a  rule,  fresh  and  roughly 
cut,  and  was  usually  net  decorated — 
doubtless  owing  to  the  ^ct  that  there 
would  be  no  time  to  do  so  during  a 
sudden  tropical  storm,  the  vessel  being 
cut  for  the  purpose  on  each  occasion, 
and  thrown  away  after  use. 

Kari  himself  makes  no  use  of  the 
blood  thus  sacrificed,  but  is  pacified 
by  this  sign  of  his  children's  repentance 
and  ceases  to  hurl  thunderbolts,  and 
to  continue  his  complaints  of  their 
misdeeds  to  their  creator  Pie,  at  least 
until  they  again  give  him  occasion  to 
do  so. 

Pie,  however,  employs  the  blood  of 
the  Semang  in  order  to  create  certain 
red  jungle  fruits  which  serve  as  food 
for  man,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  "rambutan"  {Nephelium 
lappaum). 

The  Puttos  themselves  did  not  cut 
themselves,  but  instead  of  doing  so 
threw  their  secret  remedies  (which 
they  preserved  in  bamboo  cases),  into 
the  air.  From  these  Pie  created 
certain  white  jungle  fruits. 

When  the  periodical  wind  or  mon- 
soon brings  no  rain,  very  few  fruits 
appear,  and  the  Semang  then  say 
that  this  is  because  they  had  not 
thrown  up  enough  blood,  since  the 
frequency  of  the  blood  -  throwing  has 
an  influence  on  the  quantity  of  rain. 
[From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
ceremony  may  after  all  perhaps  be 
mainly  a  rain-making  ceremony. — 
W.S.]  —  Vaughan  -  Stevens,  iii.  107- 
109.  Cp.  Newbold,  ii.  386,  396; 
and  /.  R,  A,  S.,  S.  B.,  No.  4,  p.  48, 
where  women  only  are  stated  to  draw 
blood. 
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(along  with  the  vital  principle,  or  "Nyawa")  and 
become  storm-spirits  (i.e.  spirits  of  thunder,  lightning, 
etc.).  Hence,  in  the  blood-throwing  ceremony,  part  of 
the  blood  is  thrown  upwards,  in  order  to  propitiate  them 
and  persuade  them  to  return  to  the  upper  heavens. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body, 
proceeds  downwards  and  becomes  a  water -spirit 
And  hence,  in  the  same  ceremony,  part  of  the  blood 
is  thrown  down  upon  the  earth. 

A  remarkable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
lightning  was  given  me  in  Kedah  by  an  aged  Semang, 
who  explained  it  as  the  flashing  (in  heaven)  of  the 
top-cords  of  the  dead  medicine-men  (or  B'lians)  of 
the  tribe,  who  were  believed  on  such  occasions  to  be 
engaged  in  the  diversion  (which  in  the  East  is  shared 
by  adults)  of  top-spinning.  To  the  same  cause  was 
attributed  the  sound  of  thunder,  which  was  believed 
to  be  the  murmuring  noise  of  the  tops  as  they  spun. 
Other  informants  of  the  same  tribe,  it  is  true,  admitted 
sharing  in  the  almost  universal  fear  of  Heaven's 
anger  caused  by  thunder  and  thunderbolts ;  it  is 
hard,  however,  in  such  cases  to  distinguish  the 
original  ideas  from  those  obtained  from  foreign 
sources,  though  the  less  original  and  unique  the  idea, 
the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  indigenous. 

Lightning  is  produced  by  Kari  when  he  is 
wroth.  He  takes  a  flower  and  shakes  it  over  the 
sinner  and  the  lightning  darts  forth.  The  bell-like 
flower -cups  of  the  (unknown)  plant  strike  each 
other  and  cause  thunder.  The  echoes  are  Pies 
answer.^ 

*  Cp.  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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Winds. 

Kari's  servant  Sinai  is  himself  one  of  the  winds, 
nd  carries  a  whip  in  either  hand  to  compel  the 
bedience  of  the  other  winds.  The  monkey  Aii 
hastises  the  winds  when  they  are  too  slow  in  their 
lovements.^ 

The  Heavens  and  Paradise. 

The  Kedah  Semang  informed  me  that  the 
eavens^  consisted  of  three  tiers  or  layers.  The 
ighest  heaven  is  filled  with  fruit-trees  which  bear 
ixuriantly  all  the  year  round,  and  is  inhabited 
y  certain  of  the  greater  personages  of  Semang 
lythology. 

The  second  or  central  heaven  also. contains  wild 
"uit-trees,  and  is  defended  against  unauthorised  pil- 
irers  by  a  gigantic  baboon,  which  pelts  all  would-be 
tealers  of  the  fruit  with  certain  hard,  prickly,  and 
neatable  fruit  (of  the  kind  called  false  durians)/ 
"he  third  or  nethermost  heaven,  on  the  other  hand, 
ontains  nothing  but  the  low  and  brooding  clouds* 
rhich  bring  sickness  to  mankind. 

When  I  asked  the  Eastern  Semang  (Pangan  of 
Celantan)  about  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  they 
eclared  that  the  souls  of  the  old  and  wise  proceeded 
)  a  Paradise  in  the  west  wherein  grew  fruit-trees  of 

*  Cp.  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  457.  '  I.e.  the  **Durian  Aji.*'  According 

*  Called  in  Semang,  according  to  to  Vaughan-Stevens,  it  is  a  gigantic 
at^han- Stevens  **Seap"."  Sedqu.  figure  resembling  a  Semang,  named 
Scak""or  ^'Seap"*."  There  is  no  such  Kanteh,  that  keeps  the  door  of  Para- 
imbination  as  **  p"  "  in  any  Semang  or  dise,  and  has  animals  as  assistants.  Cp. 
ikai dialect,  and  if  **Seak""  is  right,  it  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

:rhaps  =**Seag*»"  or   "Seng"   (pr.  *  Cp.    the   Malay   phrase    (used    by 

Sek"  ")   in   "Seng    Ketok,"    which  Sakai  tribes)  "  Kelonsong  a  wan "  (the 

cans    "west"    in    all    the    Semang  "husks"  or  "hulls"  of  the   clouds) 

alects  of  which  I  have  had  experience.  (V.-St.  iii.  106,  125).    Seep.  187,  a;//^. 
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every  kind  (those  mentioned  as  examples  were  the 
Bangkong,    Rambutan,    Durian,    and    Tampoi),  but 
in  order  to  reach  it  they  had  first  to  pass  across  a 
bridge  consisting  of  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  colossal  tree. 
This  tree-bridge  would  have  been  easy  enough  (for  a 
Semang)  to  cross,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  the  further 
end  there  sat  a  gigantic  figure  (**  Bfirhala',"  ix.^  idol  or 
image)  with  only  a  single  nostril,  huge  ball-less  ey^ 
sockets,  two  immense  tusks  in  each  jaw,  exceedingly 
curly  hair,  and  enormously  long  finger-nails  cros^ 
upon  its  breast.    Many  of  the  souls  were  scared  by  this 
horrible  demon  to  such  an  extent  that  they  straightway 
fell,  panic-stricken,  into  the  vast  boiling  lake  beneath 
it,  up  whose  sheer  smooth  sides  they  tried  in  vain 
to  clamber.     Here,  therefore,  they  swam  desperately 
about,  clutching  at  the  sides,  for  three  long  agonising 
years,  after  which,  should  the  Chief  of  the  Heaven  of 
Fruit-trees   then   think   fit,  he    would   let  down  his 
great    toe    for   them    to  catch  hold    of,   and   so  pull 
them  out !     The  old  and  wise  (e,g.  the  B'lians)  were 
for    this   very  reason   buried   in   trees,  viz.,   so  that 
their  souls  might  be  able  to  fly  over  the  head  of  this 
fearful  figure. 

According  to  the  Western  Semang,  whilst  the  souls 
of  the  dead  B'lians  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Fruit- 
trees,  those  of  the  lay  members  of  the  tribe  went  a 
long  way  across  the  sea,  to  a  Land  of  Screw-pines  and 
Thatch-palms,^  where  was  the  hole  into  which  the  sun 
fell  at  night.  If  they  had  committed  any  wicked 
act,  however,  although  they  started  by  the  same  road, 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  same  destination,  but  were 
compelled  to  turn  northwards  aside  across  the  sea  to 

^  Nipab  =  ^ipa  fruticansy    low -growing    palms   found   only   in  salt-water 
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\  land  which  had  two  months  of  day  and  a  month  of 
night  ^  alternately. 

The  account  given   by  Vaughan  -  Stevens   is  as 
bllows : — 

AD  soals,  whether  of  Semang  or  of  beasts,  go  straight  to  Kari  to  receive  their 
MBtence.  Good  souls  proceed  to  the  region  of  sunset,  but  the  entrances  both  to 
P^uadise  (Seapi^)  and  Purgatory  (Belet)  are  close  together. 

The  entrance  to  Purgatory  is  called  Sunset  (*'  Met-katok  blis*').  Purgatory 
itielf  is  a  vast  cavern,  shut  in  by  rocks,  in  the  mountain-chain  (**  Huya")'  which 
farms  the  world's  end.  Good  souls  pass  these  ramparts  of  rock  and  reach  the 
ocber  side  of  the  world,  where  they  dwell  with  the  Chinoi,  the  servants  of  Kari. 
Ilie  ruler  of  Purgatory  is  one  Kamoj  (a  black,  gigantic,  and  frightful  form),  who 
botts  wicked  souls  as  they  wander,  cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  with  a  heavy 
dab.' 

The  door-keeper  of  Paradise  is  a  spirit  resembling  a  gigantic  Semang.  His 
dotj  is  to  prevent  the  souls  belonging  to  other  races  of  mankind  from  entering 
iato  the  Semang  Paradise. 

By  his  side  stand  Kangkung,  a  beast  of  immense  strength,  which  keeps  watch 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  souls  of  tigers ;  Jelabo,  a  beast  whose  duty  is  to 
keep  oat  the  souls  of  wicked  Semang ;  and  Kangkeng,  a  beast  which  keeps  out 
the  souls  of  makes  and  scorpions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  Champa  and  Chalog,  two  brother  giants,  of 
wfaooi  Champa  is  the  elder,  and  who  are  represented  as  the  guardians  of  Tuhan's  * 
\jn£)  Paradise  called  «Tasig." 

These  two  are  armed  with  bamboo-spears,  and  keep  watch  over  the  "  light- 
aisg-hiding  "  {blUzbtrgenden)  flowers  which  belong  to  Kari.^ 


The  Semang  Deities, 

Although  I  had  many  conversations  with  the 
Semang  (both  Western  and  Eastern)  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  they  continually  pretended  entire  ignor- 
ance of  any  supreme  Being,  until  one  day  when  one 
of  them  exclaimed  (in  an  unusually  confiding  mood) 
**  Now  we  will  really  tell  you  all  we  know,"  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  inform  me  about  Ta  Ponn 
('•  Gaffer    Ponn "),   a   very   powerful   yet   benevolent 

*  Probably  a  slip  on  the  i^rt  of  the  *  Tuhan  is  usually  the  name  given 

speaker  for  **a  month  of  day  and  two  to  the  god  of  the  Sakai  (V.-St). 

months  of  night."  *  Vaughan-Sievens,    iiL     122-124. 

'  Huya   is   Vaughan-Stcvens's   way  All   these   guardians   of   Paradise   arc 

of  writing    **  Hwea* "   or    "  Hweya' "'  represented   on   one   of   the  bamboos 

s=  the  Rainbow-snake,  ^.z/.  called  **gu,"  for  description  of  which 

^  Vaughan- Stevens,  iil  117.  see  "Decorative  Art"  (vol.  i.). 

VOL.   II  P 
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Being  who  was  described  as  the  maker  of  the  world. 
This  information  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  Gaffer  Ponn  was  "  like  a  Malay  Raja ;  there  was 
nobody  above  him."  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  the  moon's  husband,  and  lived  in 
the  eastern  heavens,  together  with  "  Ag-5g,"  the  Crow, 
who  was  the  **  husband  of  the  sun."  "  Ta'  Ponn  "  (said 
my  informants)  looks  "just  like  a  man,"  but  is  "as 
white  as  cotton"  (Mai.  "kapas"). 

"  Ta'  Ponn  has  four  children,  two  male  and  two 
female,  whose  names  are  Rayidd  and  Harau  (male); 
Rihh-rihh  and  Brua'  (female).^  When  you  hear  the 
noise  of  the  Riang-riang  (cicada  or  *  Knife-grinder 
insect ')  in  the  jungle,  that  is  the  voice  of  Ta'  P6nn*s 
children.  Ta*  Ponn  s  mother  is  called  Yak  (YS*) 
Takell.  She  is  the  old  Earth-mother,  and  lives  under- 
ground in  the  middle  of  the  earth."  According  to  the 
account  of  another  informant,  Ta'  Ponn's  father  was 
one  Kuka',  about  whom,  however,  I  could  find  out 
nothing  further. 

Ta'  Ponn  has,  moreover,  a  great  enemy  named 
Kakuh,  who  is  very  dangerous  and  who  lives  in  the 
West.^  He  (I  was  assured)  is  "  very  black,  blacker 
than  we  are," — as  black,  in  fact,  "  as  a  charred  fire-log." 
**  That  is  why  the  east  is  bright  and  the  west  dark" 
The  heavens  are  in  three  tiers,  the  highest  being 
called  Kakuh.  In  the  heaven  where  he  lives,  there 
is  (according  to  a  Pangan  of  Teliang)  a  giant  coconut- 
monkey  ^  (B'ro'),  **  as  big  as  Gunong  Baling  "  (  =  Tiger 
Peak,  a  big  limestone  hill  in    the  neighbourhood  of 

1  Probably  different  kinds  of  insects  here  between  the  name  of  Ti'  Pwm^ 

(cicada,  etc.).  adversary  and  the  place  where  he lifcd. 

But  Kakuh  is  the   name   of  the  '  The    coconut  -  monkey    (AA&w 

iiighc"*-    tier    (of    the    heavens),    and  uetnestrinus)    appears    in    thie    Bess 

h*.-'    «j»^,    k«.—    y^x^m   comA  confusion  Songs  (vol.  i.  p.  152). 
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;  Siong  in  Kedah),  who  drives  back  any  one  who  is 
found  (as  the  B'lians  sometimes  are)  attempting  to 
enter  the  heavens  in  order  to  help  themselves  to 
the  fruit  which  grows  there.  This  monkey-monster^ 
on  discovering  any  such  would-be  pilferers,  pelts 
them  with  a  large  prickly  jungle -fruit  (already 
mentioned),  by  means  of  which  he  hurls  them  down 
headlong.  I  was  further  told  of  this  monkey  that 
when  the  end  of  the  world  came,  everything  on  earth 
would  fall  to  his  share. 

The  account  of  the  Semang  religion  given  by 
Vaughan- Stevens  includes,  however,  not  only  Ta*^ 
POnn  (disguised  by  Vaughan-Stevens  as  **  Tappern  '\ 
but  two  superior  divinities  named  Kari  (spelt  Kiee,  = 
Kayee,  by  Vaughan-Stevens,  and  Keii  by  his  editors) 
and  Pie,  neither  of  whom  I  was  able  to  identify  among 
the  Semang  of  whom  I  made  my  inquiries.  Neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  one  person  out  of  these  three  (viz. 
Ta'  Ponn)  was  so  readily  identifiable,  establishes,  to 
my  mind,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  rest  of  Vaughan-Stevens's  account  of 
the  Semang  religion.  At  the  same  time,  the  frag- 
ments of  Semang  religious  belief  that  I  was  able  to 
rescue,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  exhibit  such  in- 
teresting variations  from  the  accounts  related  to 
Vaughan-Stevens,  that  it  is  evident  that  a  rich  mine 
of  information  still  remains  to  be  worked. 

Legends  of  the  Semang  Deities. 
Legend  of  Kari  the  Thunder-god. 

••Kari  created  everything  except  the  earth,  which  he  ordered  Pie  to  complete 
for  him.     When,  therefore,  Pie  had  created  man,  Kari  gave  them  souls."  .   .   . 

When  Kari  {sU)  had  created  men,  they  were  very  good.  Death  was  not  yet 
established,  and  the  Semang  living  on  fruits  prospered  and  soon  got  numerous. 
Bat  Kari  saw  they  were  getting  too  numerous,  and  came  down  to  the  Jelmol 
MouDUins  to  look  nearer,  and  consider  what  was  to  be  done.     The  Semang 
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crossing  the  mountain  did  not  see  him,  for  none  can  lee  him,  and  nn  over  hii 
foot  like  ants.  He  blew  them  away,  but  his  Breath  was  fiery  and  burnt  thai  iH 
up  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Seeing  this,  he  ordered  his  Breath  to  coOot 
and  conduct  their  souls  to  heaven.  He  then  continued  his  meditAtions,  and  nam 
their  numbers  were  still  too  great,  he  commissioned  his  Breath  to  go  and  killniGR 
Semangs  whenever  they  again  became  too  numerons,  Kari's  Breath  had  oov 
separated  into  the  winds,  and  these  were  to  be  watched  by  Kmri*s  two  servant^ 
Sentiu  and  his  wife  Chini,  with  Ta'  Ponn  ("Tappem"),  and  Minang  ("Mii- 
nung  ").  Sentiu  now  begged  that  his  own  servant,  or  the  tatter's  urife,  should  akne 
remain  active  on  earth,  and  kill  only  a  few  Semang ;  for  if  he  himself  and  his«% 
did  so,  none  would  be  left.  Kari,  however,  refused  this,  and  Sentiu  YauA 
remained  with  his  wife,  and  they  killed  all  they  could  reach,  Kari  being  wnxk 
at  the  disobedience  of  mankind.  So  the  race  dwindled  away.  For  Kari  had  sol 
the  wicked  souls  to  the  infernal  regions  (Belet),  and  had  created  Diseases  toda&of 
them  in  his  wrath.  Pie,  however,  pitied  them,  and,  having  come  to  an  agreemoK 
with  their  chiefs  (Puttos),  got  Kari  to  turn  these  winds  into  lightning  (Kdai)^ 
and  stopped  them  from  slaughtering  the  Semang,  except  in  special  cases  whcB 
Kari*s  wrath  was  provoked.  When  Kari  sends  them  now,  they  kiU  the 
Semang  in  a  body,  but  the  death  -  messengers  only  kill  certain  individuali  bf 
Kari's  command.  Pie  also  arranged  with  Kari  in  what  cases  souls  should  be 
sent  to  Paradise  (Seap")  or  to  the  infernal  regions  (Belet),  whence  arose  Ac 
system  of  burial  bamlxjos.  Pie  himself  (and  in  his  stead  the  Putto  of  tk 
district)  was  to  write  his  decision  upon  the  burial  bamboo  to  be  shown  to  Kan, 
by  whom  it  was  executed.  Pie  also  got  power  given  him  to  avert  Diseases  bf 
charms.  These  were  good  against  every  Disease,  so  long  as  the  sin  vUdh 
provoked  the  Disease  was  unintentional,  or  had  been  forgiven  by  the  Ptatto. 
Pie  had  taken,  as  already  related,  the  flowers  growing  near  Karih^s  dwelling  snd 
planted  them  on  the  mountains  (Jelmol),  and  assigned  them  as  remedies  for  Ac 
various  Diseases.  He  also  brought  the  drawings  of  each  flower,  and  instmded 
the  Putto  about  its  use.  He  also  agreed  with  Kari  that  his  Breath  should  be 
substituted  for  Kari's  (since  it  was  less  fatal),  and  should  only  kill  individuals. 

Thereafter  when  the  winds  waited  for  the  burial  bamboo  to  be  given  to  the 
deceased  (before  which  time  the  soul  could  not  leave  the  Ixidy),  they  laid  the 
Diseases  on  a  parasite  on  one  of  the  trees,  because  its  roots  did  not  enter  the 
ground,  and  the  Diseases  waited  there  until  the  soul  was  ready  to  go  to  Kari. 
Pie  also  created  a  wind  which  sat  on  the  mistletoe,  and  told  Pie  all  that  pasMd.' 

Now  that  Pic  no  longer  dwells  upon  earth,  this  wind  goes,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Semang,  who  are  not,  however,  unanimous  about  it,  either  to 
Kari  or  perhaps  direct  to  Pie.  When  Pie  had  thus  apportioned  the  Diseases, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  was  exhausted.  But  soon  afterwards  some  very  deadly 
Diseases,  which  had  been  sleeping  whilst  Pie  had  been  breathing  upon  othaSi 
tried  to  obtain  a  resting-place  u^x>n  various  epiphytic  plants.  The  plants,  how- 
ever, had  all  Ix^cn  given  away,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  to  the  present  dij 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  other  epidemics,  of  which  the  Semang  stand  in  the 
greatest  terror,  but  which  are  hard  to  identify  from  Semang  descriptions,  have  so 
rest,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  killed  one  man,  fall  straightway  upon  another 
even  before  the  soul  of  the  first  has  left  the  body.* 

Legend  of  the  Firebrand, 

According  to  the  views  of  the  Semang,  when  Kari  selected  Belet  (in  the  "  Sun- 
set" region)  as  the  abode  of  the  damned,  he  gave  Kamoj  a  firebrand.  Tim 
brand  was  burnt  in  two  before  Kamoj  had  nearly  had  time  to  arrange  Belet  as  his 

^  Vaughan- Stevens,  iii.  109,  132,  133. 
"  .'nd  pp.  133,  134. 
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;  of  action.  Therefore  Kamoj  hung  one  portion  with  the  charred  end  down- 
I  before  Belet,  and  kept  the  odier  as  an  emblem  of  his  power  and  jurisdiction. 
Khe  brand  hanging  over  the  entrance  stopped  the  once-entered  souls  from  return- 
iagt  the  upper  uncharred  end  allowing  the  souls  to  come  from  Karl's  judgment- 
Mit.  Hence  a  charred  stick  serves  as  a  protection  against  Diseases.  The  Disease 
■kkh  caused  a  man's  death  was  fetched  by  the  winds  at  Kari's  command  ;  and 
lie  winds  had  to  accompany  the  soul  and  the  Dbease  to  Belet,  but  dared  not 
nter,  since  if  they  had,  they  would  not  liave  been  able  to  return  (for  fear  of  the 
bnad).  The  Puttos  then  sidopted,  as  emblem  of  their  power,  a  charred  stick 
iboot  six  feet  long.  With  this  stick  they  could  expel  Diseases,  and  if  they  could 
\  go  themselves,  would  send  it  by  a  servant  to  the  sick  man,  upon  whom  it  was 
But  if  a  Putto  wanted  to  kill  a  man,  he  touched  him  with  the  unbumt 
nd,  and  all  the  Diseases  near  by  entered  the  man's  body.  If  to  heal,  he 
touched  him  with  the  burnt  end,  and  all  diseases  were  driven  out  of  him.^  A 
Senwing  will  still  dose  up  a  path  by  suspending  a  charred  stick  across  it,  though 
he  hinoself  could  not  inflict  Diseases  with  it,  and  only  the  Putto  could — by 
■iiiin[^  his  stick  in  charcoal  with  his  secret  sign,  which  varied  with  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  Thence  in  time  were  derived  the  charm-bamboos  (Gar's), 
■faich  at  first  were  sticks  marked  with  charcoal,  but  later  sticks  which  had 
ieagns  incised  upon  them,  into  which  the  charcoal  was  rubbed.  For  these  finally 
:  substituted  light  and  convenient  bamboos,  which  were  also  available  for  the 
;  and  herbs  appropriate  to  the  charm  in  question.'  The  original  marks  on 
die  fire -sticks  have  disappeared  with  the  Puttos  who  employed  them,  but  the 
old  pettems  are  revived  in  the  quivers  and  charm-bamboos,  the  magic  combs  of  the 
women,  and  the  blowpipe.  At  the  end  of  the  Semang  quiver  is  a  spot  where 
the  skin  of  the  bamboo  has  been  scraped  off,  and  the  place  blackened  with 
cfaeicoal.  The  end  thus  marked,  which  hangs  downwards,  represents  Kamoj's 
five-stick,  and  hence  serves  as  a  charm  against  Diseases.  If  a  Semang  is  unlucky 
in  hunting,  he  stands  still,  makes  a  fire,  and  rubs  a  little  charcoal  upon  the 
moBthpiece  of  his  blowpipe,  and  upon  the  conical  butt-ends  of  his  darts.  Sick 
persons  mark  themselves  with  charcoal  where  the  pain  is  felt.  Formerly  this 
was  the  duty  of  the  Putto,  who  employed  a  special  sign  which  always  healed  ^ 

Legends  of  Pie. 

Pie  and  his  sister  are  "the  central  figures  of  Semang  mythology." 
Kari  created  everything  except  the  Earth.  He  told  Pie  to  complete  this 
part  of  his  work,  and  Pie  did  so  ;  Pie  made  men,  and  Kari  gave  them  souls 
(Kfe),  and  Pie  lived  among  them  with  his  sister  Simei  in  the  Jelmol  Mountains 
in  Perak.  Under  Pie  and  Simei  were  the  Puttos,  each  of  whom  ruled  a  district. 
No  one  knows  who  Pie's  wife  was ;  but  his  sister  did  the  work  of  one. 
They  both  resembled  the  Semang  in  shape.  Simei  gave  light  to  the  fire-flies,  so 
that  they  might  accompany  her  by  night  when  she  visited  sick  Semang  women, 
especially  those  in  travail.  In  those  days  the  men  only  awaited  the  advent  of 
her  messengers  the  fire-flies,  and  then  withdrew  into  the  jungle,  leaving  the  place 
free  to  her  and  the  women.  Since  Pie  and  Simei  disappeared,  the  fire-flies  keep 
seeking  for  them  among  the  bushes.  They  must  therefore  never  be  harmed. 
Simei  was  accompanied  by  day  by  a  bird  called  Me-el,  apparently  a  kind  of  crested 
dove,*  and  either  she  or  Pie  was  always  at  home  when  the  other  was  out. 

*  Vaughan-Stevens  relates  (p.  131)  full  development  of  the  Semang  magic 
that  frequently  when  he  was  resting  designs  did  not  lake  place  until  after 
at  night  in  the  jungle,  one  of  the  old  they  had  had  dealings  with  the  Sakai 
Semang  people  would  hang  a  firebrand  {ibid, ). 

near   his  head,   to  drive  away  fevers,  ^  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  pp.  131,  132. 

etc  *  It  was  believed  that  in  former  days, 

*  Vaughan-Stevens  considers  that  the      when  Simei  was  on  earth,   this  bird 
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Kari  retained  his  power  of  punishing  mankind,  whetelbre  Pie,  who  pidel 
them,  went  to  the  land  of  the  Chinoi,  the  servants  of  Kari,  on  the  other  sik  of 
the  world.  These  servants  had  the  task  of  making  hanging  fiower-omimaBi 
and  Pie  collected  all  the  flowers  and  planted  them  near  the  mountains,  and  tlie» 
from  evolved  the  patterns  which  are  now  in  use  as  charms  against  Diseases. 

Simei  helped  him.  She  it  was  who  invented  the  special  set  of  designs  wUck 
serve  as  charms  against  the  sicknesses  peculiar  to  her  sex,  and  which  are  coped 
on  their  combs. 

The  Puttos  copied  the  patterns  on  bamboo,  and  Pie  then  deposited  then  it 
a  cave,  and  turned  them  to  stone,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  when  wanted.  Ik 
Puttos  also  prepared  another  set  for  each  Sna-hut,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  tkt 
every  man  had  the  proper  kind  of  charm  that  he  required.  At  the  same  time  & 
Puttos  inscribed  a  set  of  charm-bamboos  with  the  mythology  of  the  Seman^  ol 
Pie  turned  these  also  to  stone  ;  the  Puttos  alone  knew  where  they  were. 

Of  the  leaves  and  blossom  of  the  screw-pine  (pandanus)  worn  on  the  heMl  ■ 
a  charm  against  falling  trees,  the  following  is  related  : — 

Pie  (in  the  form  of  an  old  man)  and  Simei  would  appear  when  called,  ad 
after  helping,  disappear,  the  former  helping  the  men,  the  latter  women.  Pie  osed 
to  ask  for  fruit  and  throw  away  the  seeds,  which  grew  up  into  trees  and  boit 
fruit  in  a  single  night.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  the  Semang  knew  that  Pie  hid 
been  present 

Pie  once  met  a  man  and  woman  carrying  fruit,  and  asked  for  iL  Tk 
woman  denied  having  any,  and  as  usual  (when  Pie  caught  a  Semang  lying)  a  tne 
fell  upon  her.  As  it  was  falling  she  shrieked  to  Pie  (not  knowing  of  bis  prescDoe), 
and  he  threw  some  pandanus  leaves  upon  her  head,  whereupon  the  tree  retoned 
to  its  erect  ix)sition  as  soon  as  it  touched  them,  Iea\*ing  only  an  impresskn  oi 
the  leaves  where  it  fell.  Pie  subsequently  ordered  all  women  to  wear  leaiSi 
thus  marked,  as  charms  against  falling  trees.  The  Puttos  therefore  designed 
patterns  for  various  trees  which  easily  fall.  These  leaves  are  stuck  in  the  bli^ 
combs  of  the  women,  but  no  pattern  is  used  on  the  pandanus  leaves  if  the 
feels  innocent,  unless  a  twig  falls  on  her  head,  when  it  is  at  once  added. 

Pie  often  appeared  as  a  Semang,  but  with  long  thick  bushy  hair 
his  body.      Some  say  he  returned  to  Kari  with  Simei,  others  that  he  sleeps 
in  ihe  Jelmol  Mountains,  and  will  yet  return.* 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  (from  various 
portions  of  Vaughan-Stevens's  account)  the  following 
allusions  to  the  history  of  Pie  : — 

Like  Kari,  Pie  appears  to  require  blood-sacrifices.  Thus  in  his  account  of 
the  blood -throwing  ceremony  Vaughan-Stevens  says'  that  Pie  uses  the  blood 
(thrown  up  tu  the  skies  to  disi>el  the  thunder)  for  making  the  red  jungle  ftvit 
called  Rambutan.  And  a  little  further  on  he  says  that  Pie  made  white  fruit  of 
the  storm  charms  which  the  Puttos  threw  into  the  air  for  a  like  reason.    Vaughan- 

could  not   die,  and  that  when  it  was  they  are  afraid  to  do  for  fear  of  losing 

killed,    and    e.g.    its   head    and    legs  their  virility.      Formerly  if  a  Semsog 

removed,  and  its  l>ody  left  l)'ing  in  the  man  saw  one  of  these  birds,  he  would 

jungle,  its  mate  would  come  and  carry  go  out  of  its  way,  w^hile  a  \«'oman  would 

the  l>ody  to  Simei,  who  would  give  it  sit  down,  since  it  was  a  sign  that  Simd 

a  new   head   and   legs.      These  birds  was  near  (Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  iio). 
were  probably  the  messengers  of  Simei.  *  Vaughan  -  Stevens,     iii.    109-112. 

'^he  Eastern  Semang  will  on  no  account  For  Pie's  relations  with  Kari,  see  the 

cill  their    but  the  half-blood  Semang  account  of  Kari  (fv/ra). 

^nlv  "♦'^i        »^r»rf     ^f  -^otinrr   tVi*»»r»     which  -    IHd,   pp.   IO7-IO9. 
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ItBii  iM  describes  how  Pie  turned  himself  into  a  stick-insect  and  sat  on  a  twig, 
tad  when  the  elephant  tried  to  destroy  his  plantation  of  magic  flowers,  caught  it 
ly  the  nose  so  that  it  stretched  and  became  a  trunk.  ^ 

A  little  later  he  describes  how  Pie  turned  himself  into  a  manis  (Mai. 
*tdi^giling")  to  defend  the  Semang  against  the  elephant,  and  how  his  scales 
■n  into  the  elephant's  foot  and  wounded  him.^ 

Again  he  describes  how  Pie  was  attacked  by  the  tiger  and  the  snake,  and 
how  he  put  his  foot  upon  the  snake's  hood  and  told  the  rhinoceros-bird  to  drive 
iway  the  tiger. 

In  the  Legends  of  Kari  we  learnt*  how  Pie  got  the  winds  (Kari's  Breath) 
tBRied  into  lightning  in  order  to  stop  their  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Semang  ; 
hair  he  arranged  with  Kari  the  system  of  burial  bamboos  as  a  means  of  deciding 
whether  souls  were  to  go  to  Paradise  or  to  the  infernal  regions ;  how  he  got 
power  to  avert  Diseases  by  charms  ;  and  how  he  brought  the  flowers  from  Karl's 
dwelling  and  apportioned  them  as  antidotes  to  the  several  Diseases ;  and  how  his 
Breath  was  substituted  for  Kari's  as  being  less  fatal,  and  how  he  created  a  wind 
to  sit  on  the  mistletoe  and  tell  him  all  that  passed. 


The  Semang  Soul-theory. 

According  to  the  Eastern  Semang  or  Pangan,  each 
man  has  a  soul  which  is  shaped  exactly  like  himself, 
which  is  '*  red  like  blood,"  and  as  small  as  a  **  grain  of 
maize." 

According  to  Vaughan-Stevens,  the  Semang  sup- 
pose that  souls  are  supplied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
young  of  human  beings,  tigers,  and  other  noxious  and 
harmless  wild  beasts,  night-beasts  (as  a  separate  class), 
birds,  and  fish.* 

The  **  Til-til-tapa  "  and  the  **  Chim  iui  "  need  no 
souls;  for  they  are  the  souls  of  human  beings  in  the  form 
of  birds  ;  when  they  need  life  for  their  eggs  they  eat  of 
fruit  of  the  male  or  female  birth-trees.  If  one  of  these 
birds  dies  a  natural  death,  it   is  because  an  unborn 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  137.  called  **H16mdon";  they  believe  an 
^  See  below,  p.  222.  infant  has  no  soul,  and  hang  a  wax 
'  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  133.  puppet  up  in  the  forest.     As  soon  as  a 

♦  Evidence  is  required  in  support  of  stick-insect  (?)  settles  on  it  the  sorcerer 
these  statements.  Cp.,  however,  the  wraps  it  in  a  cloth  ;  the  insect  is  shaken 
Malay  superstition  which  connects  the  out  on  the  child,  which  then  gets  its 
Burong  Pingai  or  Pingai  bird  of  the  soul. — Missions  CcUh.^  1893,  p.  1 40. 
Malays  with  the  soul ;  and  our  own  According  to  the  Guarani  (South 
nursery  make-believe  of  child-bringing  America)  the  humming  bird  brings  the 
storks  and  other  animals  (Cp.  Folklore^  souls  and  takes  them  back  after  death. 
XL  235).     The  Bahnar  have  a  ceremony  — Alencas,  0.  Guaraniy  ii.  321. 
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foetus  has  died.  Some  say  these  undeveloped  souls 
go  into  another  bird,  and  the  woman  who  eats  it 
becomes  the  mother  of  twins,  just  as  if  she  had  eatea 
a  bird  with  its  egg.^ 

An  expectant  mother  visits  the  nearest  tree  whidi 
happens  to  be  of  the  species  of  her  own  birth-tree 
and  hangs  it  with  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers,  or  lays 
them  beneath  it  (avoiding  the  place  where,  in  her  own 
tree,  the  after-birth  was  buried),  "  because  her  child's 
soul  (embodied  in  the  bird)  will  recognise  the  tree  by 
it.'*  The  bird  which  conveys  the  soul  sits  on  the  tree 
and  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  woman.  The  souls  of 
first-born  children  are  young  birds  newly  hatched,  the 
offspring  of  the  mother's  soul-bird." 

Fish -souls  come  from  grasses,  bird -souls  from 
their  eating  certain  fruits.  Each  species  of  animal  has 
a  corresponding  soul-plant.  The  "  susu  rimau  "  •  con- 
tains the  soul  of  an  unborn  tiger  cub.  The  tiger  eats 
it,  and  thus  the  soul  is  conveyed.  When  the  soul- 
bird  (human)  falls  upon  one  of  these  fungi  the  souk 
fight  and  the  child  is  crippled  or  dies.  But  in  any 
case  the  human  soul  is  victorious. 

Souls  of  beasts  noxious  to  men  are  conveyed  by 
poisonous,  and  harmless  by  non  -  poisonous,  fungi. 
Phosphorescent  fungi  convey  souls  of  night-beasts. 
The  idea  of  the  soul-bird,  however,  is  obsolete  except 
among  the  Pangan.  The  Malays,  Siamese,  and 
Chinese  are  thought  to  have  different  birds,  to 
convey  their  souls. 

*  Vaughan- Stevens,  iii.   Ii6.     This  {Tuber   Regium)    of   Rumph.    {Hti^ 

can  of  course  only  refer  to  children  of  Amboin,    vi.).     It  is  largely  used  in 

the  same  sex.           '  Supray  pp.  4-6.  native  medicine,  e,g,  for  consumptiofi, 

3  The  "tigress-milk  "fungus,  or*' susu  and  was  supposed  by  the  Besisi  to  wtx 

rimau,"  is  the  sclerotium   or  resting-  and  wane  with  the  moon,  so  that  it 

tage   of  a   fungus,   which   has   been  was  thought  best  to  gather  it  when  the 

-i^^Titi^A/^i    ^v  PiHi'^tr  «»r    /'^'-/•v«/r  j^  moon  was  fi'M. 


, 
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The  new  souls  sit  in  a  great  tree  behind  Kari's 
.•eat  till  he  sends  them  forth.  They  never  return  to 
'  him    after   death,   after   they  have   become   human. 

■  ••  She  has  eaten  the  bird  "  is  the  expression  used  by 
^  Kelantan  Semang  of  a  pregnant  woman.  The  soul- 
■-  bird  is  not  eaten  up  all  at  once,  but  sometimes  kept  in 
■:  a  bamboo  called  "  tahong  "  (?  **  tabong '')} 

The  bird  which  conveys  men's  souls  is  the  small 
Argus-pheasant  (**  Til-til-tapa  ") ;  the  bird  which  con- 

■  vcys  women's  souls  is  '*  Chim  iui." 

,         Twins  result  (as  above  indicated)  from  eating  the 
:  80ul-bird  with  an  egg.'    They  have  the  same  birth- 
tree. 

With  the  dead  was  interred  the  **  pgnitah  "  or  burial 
bamboo,  which  had  to  be  produced  by  the  soul  when  it 
came  before  Kari,  on  penalty  of  condemnation.^  Both 
by  Semang  and  Pangan  the  soul  was  believed  to  cross 
over  into  Paradise  by  means  of  a  tree-bridge,  from 
which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  fell  into  a  boiling  lake 
beneath,  through  fright  of  a  monstrous  figure  that 
mounted  guard  over  the  bridge.  A  fuller  account  of 
this,  however,  has  already  been  given.^ 

The  ideas  of  the  Eastern  Semang  (Pangan)  with 
regard  to  death  and  the  future  life  are  as  follows  : — 

There  are  two  Death-spirits,  one  for  men  which  is  called  Sentiu,  and  one  for 
women  called  Chin-ni.  Sentiu  has  a  male  servant  (*'hala")  called  Ta*  Ponn 
("Tappcm"),  and  Chin-ni,  a  female  servant  called  Min-nang.  All  these  are 
invisible  spirits.  Of  their  own  unaided  power  they  cannot  take  away  life  from 
any  one,  but  on  their  wanderings  among  the  Eastern  Semang  they  see  here  and 
there  persons  who  in  their  opinion  are  fit  to  be  called  away  from  life.  In  such 
a  case  either  Sentiu  or  Chin-ni  send  their  servants  to  the  Putto  of  the 
district,  and  the  latter  sends  his  servant  to  the  Sna-hut,  and  sets  forth  everything 
that  concerns  the  life  of  the  Semang  in  question.  The  answer  returns  by  the 
same  road  until  it  reaches  Pie,  who  proceeds  to  bring  the  matter  before  Kari  by 
word  of  month.  If  Kari  decides  that  the  man  should  die,  Pie  then  commissions 
his  servant  to  inform  the  Death-spirits  about  it.     These  latter  (Sentiu  or  Chin-ni, 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  112-114.  *  ^^^'  P»  116. 

5  Cp.  vol.  L  p.  460 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  *  P.  208,  ante. 
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as  the  case  may  be)  then  send  forth  the  •*  Death-wind  "  («<  Bewt  kibis**),  vbick 
blows  over  the  doomed  i)erson,  causing  death.  No  spells  have  the  povo  to 
ward  off  the  Death -spirits,  as  Diseases  may  be  warded  off.  On  the  other  had, 
when  Kari  is  wroth  with  any  one  he  slays  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  oat 
through  the  agency  of  the  Death-spirits.^ 

In  Paradise  the  souls  eat  fruits  alone,  and  the  children's  souls  aie  afak  to 
move  al)out  unassisted.  All  the  souls  are  visible  to  each  other  though  invisibktt 
mortal  eyes.  They  do  not  change,  nor  do  they  marry,  but  remain  for  ever  in  fttt- 
dise  and  never  return  to  earth  again.     The  bodies  of  the  dead  do  not  rise  again. 

The  souls  of  innocuous  beasts  go  after  death  to  a  place  near  Paradise  wUd 
is  called  **  Kena-Iuong"  ;  but  the  souls  of  tigers,  snakes,  scorpions,  etc,  go  tt 
Purgatory  (Belet),  where  they  torture  and  feed  upon  the  souls  of  the  dsmaBd. 
Acconling  to  a  (liflferent  tradition,  however,  the  souls  of  tigers  go  after  deilh. 
like  the  souls  of  all  other  l^easts,  to  Kena-luong,  which  is  an  immense  ctvc& 
There  they  are  no  longer  able  to  feed  upon  flesh,  but  on  fruits  and  plants ;  ol 
have  no  power  of  harming  the  souls  of  the  harmless  beasts  that  are  with  thcsi 
Only,  along  with  snakes  and  scor])ions,  they  take  pleasure  in  showing  themsdis 
at  an  opening  of  the  cave  called  **  Helet,"'  and  thus  scaring  the  soabof  men.' 

Common  people  were  buried  in  the  ground,  but  Belians  <the  great  diie&who 
were  l)elicved  to  have  the  power  of  turning  themselves  into  tigers),  were  depooied 
in  trees.  ^ 


Legeftds  and  Ideas  about  Human  Beings. 

The  Semang  say  that  the  first  woman,  seeing  that 
all  other  animals  had  children,  was  desirous  of 
having  children  of  her  own,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
obtain  them.  At  length  she  and  her  husband  took  to 
carrying  a  brace  of  fire-logs  under  the  armpits  by  way 
of  '*  make-believe."  One  day  the  coconut  monkey 
(BVo*)  noticed  what  they  were  doing,  and  gave  them 
advice,  as  the  result  of  which  they  obtained  two  boys 
and  two  girl  children.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
four  grew  up  and  had  children  likewise.  One  day, 
however,  the  ring-dove  ("tekukor")  met  them  and 
warned  them  that  they  had  married  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity.  It  was,  indeed,  then 
too  late  to  undo  the  mischief  already  done,  but  the 
ring-dove  advised  them,  nevertheless,  to  separate  and 
marry   **  other   people,"  in  which   case    (it    said)  the 


From 


1  \'aughan-Stevens,  iii.  117. 
this  it  would  appear  that  Kena-luong  and  Belet  are  contiguous. 

'o«jTV.nn,<: ns     Jn.    II7.I18.  *    ^H-  psffe  QI,  GMtt, 
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ildren  of  these  fresh  marriages  might   intermarry 
ithout  impropriety. 

Among    the    Semang    vague    ideas   about  a  big 
»nflagration  seem   to  take   the  place  of  the  wide- 
iqpread  myth  of  a  big  flood. 

Thus,  in  explanation  of  the  **  fuzziness  "  or  **  frizzi- 
Jiess"  of  their  hair,  they  told  me  that  a  very  long 
time  ago  their  ancestors  were  near  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Malays. 
\  But  one  day  some  Siamese  priests  (**  Sami ")  set  fire  to 
the  clearing  (which  was  overgrown  with  jungle-grass), 
the  result  being  a  conflagration  from  which  both  they 
and  the  Malays  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Malays, 
however,  were  a  trifle  the  quicker  in  getting  away,  and 
in  the  confusion  which  followed  contrived  to  annex 
both  the  clothes  and  the  rice-spoons  of  the  Negritos. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  only  succeeded, 
with  great  difficulty,  in  saving  their  blowpipes  and 
quivers,  and  in  effecting  even  this  their  hair  got  so 
singed  by  the  fire  that  it  has  never  since  recovered 
from  the  crisping  that  it  then  received.^ 

This  same    story,    with   a   few   variations,   is    re- 
corded  by  Vaughan- Stevens,^  who  suggests  that  it 

*  Among  themselves  I  believe  they  also  the  Kra  and  the  B'ro*  (two  kinds  of 
really  admire  a  thoroughly  woolly  head  monkey — the  ape-kings  Hanuman  and 
such  as  not  a  few  of  them  possess,  but  Sugriwa  of  the  Indian  poem).  The 
in  meeting  people  of  a  higher  grade  of  battle  began.  **  Pram  "  fastened  fire- 
culture,  such  as  the  Malays,  ihey  are  brands  to  the  tails  of  the  apes,  which 
perhaps  naturally  somewhat  ashamed  ran  over  the  leaf-roofs  of  the  jungle- 
of  it,  just  as  they  would  be  of  their  men's  houses  and  set  them  on  fire, 
blacker  skins.  The     fire     reached    the    jungle,     and 

*  The  account  given  by  Vaughan-  the  jungle-men  fled  into  the  forest. 
Stevens  (iii.  99),  runs  as  follows  : —  As,  however,  they  ran  through  the 
**  In  ancient  times  they  had  straight  burning  jungle  their  hair  curled,  and 
hair  and  lived  in  Kampongs.  Their  remained  curly  ever  afterwards.  But 
Rajas  were  the  gigantic  Gergasi's.  after  they  had  once  fled  into  the 
•*Pram"  (Siamese,  Phra  Ram),  a  depths  of  the  primeval  forest  they 
Siamese  Raja,  wished  to  destroy  the  never  returned  to  the  civilisation  which 
Gcrgasi's,  and  for  this  purix)se  led  an  they  had  once  possessed.  During 
army  into  Kedah.     In  this  army  were  their  flight  the  coconut- monkey  called 
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may  be  taken  from  a  Siamese  version  of  the  Rom- 
yana. 


: 


Other  Semang  Traditions. 

One  of  the  Semang  traditions  >  given  to  De  Morgan  was  to  the  effea  thit  a 
officer  of  the  Raja  of  Johor,  named  Nakhoda  ("Nada*')  Kassim,  exiled  bylB 
master,  and  setting  sail,  arrived  after  a  few  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Brou, 
and  there  landing,  proceeded  on  foot  through  the  jungle  till  he  stnick  tbe 
Perak  River  near  Kuala  Kangsar.  Here  he  met  with  a  Semang  village  md 
exchanged  presents  with  the  inhabitants,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time.  One 
day,  however,  two  little  daughters  of  the  Semang  chief  were  quarrelling  ovei  & 
stick  of  sugar-cane,  each  of  them  attempting  to  break  it  in  turn,  when  another 
child  snatched  up  a  knife  and  severed  the  sugar-cane,  at  the  same  time,  bowevB; 
cutting  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sisters,  at  which  milk-white  blood  immrdirtriy 
issued  from  the  wound. 

Nakh(xla  Kassim,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  thereupon  demanded  the 
sale  of  the  child  from  the  Semang  chief,  in  order  that  he  might  make  her  hb 
wife.  The  chief  agreed,  but  persuaded  Nakhoda  Kassim  to  remain  with  hna, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  marriage  came  off,  but  for  four  years  they  had  no  dul- 
dren.  One  day,  however,  his  wife  going  down  to  the  river  to  bathe  foimd  npoi 
the  l>amboo  raft  a  new-bom  infant  couched  in  moss.  She  therefore  took  the 
child  hack  to  her  husband,  who  adopted  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Potri  But 
(*Pouteh  Buissehf) 

Now  alx>ut  this  time  a  dog  belonging  to  one  Gaffer  Long-nose  (<*  To'  Hidong  "K 
a  relation  of  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  took  to  barking  every  day  at  the  nme  ho«  ift 
the  direction  of  the  sunset,  and  one  day  Gaffer  Long-nose  let  the  animal  bos 
and  followed  it.  In  seven  or  eight  days  he  reached  Yang  Yup  in  Ula  Plm,  and 
the  dog  coming  to  a  clump  of  bamboos  began  barking  all  round  iL  Gafiier  Loog- 
nose  took  his  knife  and  slit  up  one  of  the  stems,  and  therein  found,  to  his  greic 
surprise,  a  new-bom  (male)  infant,  which  he  at  once  extracted  and  took  ako{ 
with  him  on  his  joumey. 

A  few  days  later  GafTer  Ix>ng-nose  met  with  the  Semang,  and  hearing  from 
them  of  Nakhoda  Kassim,  went  to  meet  the  latter,  and  showed  him  the  dhild, 
whom  he  had  named  Mouse-deer  Hill  (*  Bukit  Pandok.')  A  few  yeais  later 
the  two  children  were  married,  and  Nakhoda  Kassim  died.  Mouse-deer  Hill 
having  discovered  by  looking  through  his  father's  papers  that  his  father  had 
received  from  the  Raja  the  right  to  select  for  his  own  whatsoever  part  of  the 
country  he  would,  proceeded  to  Pahang,  but  finding  himself  incapable  of  govern- 
ing it,  he  went  to  Johor  and  rcc^uested  the  Raja  to  appoint  one  of  his  sons  in  his 
stead.  The  Raja  first  sent  his  two  youngest  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  bovrever, 
slew  the  younger  and  then  himself  at  Tanjong  Batu.  The  Raja  then  sent  a  god- 
son of  his,  named  Salam  Balik,  to  take  charge,  but  shortly  afterwards  a  soo 
being  born  to  Mouse-deer  Hill,  Salam  Balik  had  the  child  killed,  and  a  despenue 
conflict  ensued  with  the  Semang,  who  employed  poisoned  arrows.     The  struggle 

out  angrily,  *Dia  lari  sarui>a  Semang.'  255;    and   the   account    in    Livy,  is 

They  run  like  Semang."  well  as  the  Ram&yana, 

V^aughan- Stevens  says  he  could  not  ^  In  addition  to  this  legend,  which  is 

find  out  what  this  allusion  means.    [It  is  clearly  from  Malay  sources,  a  very  in- 

prol>ably  a  pun  on  Siamang. — W.S.]  coherent  account  by  Vaughan-Steveos 

(V.-St.  iii.  99,  cp.  ii.  99,  100.)  of  Semang  wanderings  is  to  be  found  in 

For  the  firebrand  incident,  cp.  Judges  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  128,  129,  but  is 

."    M  .  T-TvH^.    Vft     ^*rx     Pe/igiot  P"  not  worth  quoting. 
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i  some  years,  and  Malays  from  the  Nicobars  came  over  to  assist  the  Semang, 
:  the  latter  being  Megat  Terawis  ("  Meccah  Travis,"  sic!\  who  had  brought 
^rtth  him  a  wonderful  gun,  on  the  bullets  of  which  he  wrote  his  name.  Salam 
.Bilik  being  wounded  by  one  of  those,  agreed  to  make  peace,  and  gave  his  daughter 
tD  Megat  Terawis  in  marriage.  In  course  of  time  Megat  Terawb  obtained  a 
dttDghter,  and  Mouse-deer  Hill  having  married  again  and  obtained  a  son,  the  two 
duldxen  were  wedded,  and  their  offspring  became  the  royal  femily  of  Perak.^ 


Legends  and  Beliefs  about  Animals. 

The  elephant,  as  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  animals,  is  naturally  one  into 
which  the  souls  of  chiefs  are  believed  to  migrate 
after  death,  and  has  euphemistic  and  propitiatory 
names  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Semang  and  other 
wild  tribesmen.  The  following  story  in  explanation 
of  the  strained  relations  now  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  elephant  and  the  stick- insect  and  the 
tapir  is  told  by  the  Semang  : — 

The  elephant  originally  had  no  trunk  and  instead  four  big  teeth,  and  greatly 
haiasKd  the  Semang  by  stealing  the  fruit  out  of  their  back-baskets  or  dossiers, 
even  turning  up  the  flowers  that  Pie  had  planted.  The  Semang  therefore 
begged  Pie  to  help  them,  and  he  turned  himself  into  a  stick-insect  and  perched 
on  a  twig,  and  when  the  elephant  came  to  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
on  which  he  sat,  he  knocked  the  elephant's  lower  teeth  out  and  caught  him 
by  the  nose.  At  this  the  elephant  naturally  drew  back,  so  that  his  nose  got 
stretched  and  became  a  trunk.  The  elephant,  however,  then  begged  for  mercy, 
io  he  was  allowed  to  go,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  his  trunk  by  way  of  a 
reminder. 

The  elephant  next  met  the  tapir,  who  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
surprise  at  seeing  the  elephant's  altered  features,  whereat  the  latter  tried  to  bite 
him  as  if  he  still  had  his  teeth,  and  would  have  done  so  but  that  the  tapir  slipped 
behind  a  rock.  The  elephant  caught  at  the  rock  and  used  his  tusks  like  a  boar, 
but  the  tapir  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  **pig."  At  this  the 
elephant  stretched  out  his  trunk,  caught  the  tapir  by  the  nose,  flung  him  down 
on  the  ground,  and  said  if  he  met  him  again  on  the  hills  he  would  tear  his  head 
off.  Since  then  the  tapir  has  stayed  by  the  river-side,  avoiding  the  elephant  that 
lives  in  the  hills.  And  the  elephant  has  a  long  trunk,  and  curved  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  only,  and  he  gets  angry  whenever  he  is  called  a  *•  pig  " ;  and  strikes 
every  branch  that  he  eats  either  against  a  tree  or  his  own  foot,  in  order  to  drive 
away  any  chance  stick-insect  that  may  have  settled  on  it.  If  he  fails  in  doing  so 
and  eats  the  stick-insect,  he  goes  mad  at  once  and  goes  to  search  for  the  tapir.* 

This  story  is  on  the  lines  of  local  Malay  stories 
in  some  parts  of  Kedah  and  also  on  the  east  coast, 

*  De  Morgan,  i.  59-61.  '  Vaughan-Stevens,  iiL  137. 
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where  the  stick-insect  is  called  by  the  curious  name 
of  **  elephant's  fish -poison,"^  the  east  coast  Malays 
firmly  believing  that  if  an  elephant  accidentally 
swallows  a  stick-insect  with  any  leaves  that  he  may 
be  eating,  he  will  die  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  eaten 
the  well-known  fish-poison  called  "  tuba." 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  travelling  by  elepham 
in  Kedah  my  mahout  referred  to  this  story,  and  in 
order  to  test  it  I  got  him  to  give  the  elephant  some 
wild  ginger  leaves  (of  which  the  elephants  are  fond) 
on  which  a  stick-insect  was  sitting.  The  elephant 
looked  them  over,  and  seeing  the  stick-insect,  prompdy 
tossed  the  leaves  aside. 

The  story  of  the  breach  between  the  elephant 
and  the  pangolin  or  manis  is  told  as  follows : — 

The  elepham  once  attacketi  some  Semang  sleeping  in  the  jungle,  vbo 
called  to  Pie  for  help.  I'lc  turned  himself  into  a  manis,'  and  meeting  a  pair  of 
young  elephants,  rolled  himself  up  and  ^-as  kicked  out  of  the  way  by  the  mk: 
The  female  callc<l  t«)  the  male  to  follow,  but  the  male  replied,  "  Wait  till  I  hiic 
killed  this  thing."  **  What  thing  is  that  ?  "  replied  the  female.  "  A  live  stone," 
said  the  male.  "Swine,"  said  the  female,  "stones  are  never  alive,  bring  the 
thing  here."  "I  am  afraid  to  do  so,"  said  the  male.  "Swine!"  cried  die 
female,  and  the  male,  losing  his  temper,  seized  the  manis  with  his  trunk  to  ffiif 
it  at  his  wife's  head.  Hut  Pic  rolled  himself  up  and  fastened  on  to  his  truk, 
and  the  elephant  trpng  to  shake  him  off,  and  failing,  trod  upon  it,  so  that  tbe 
scales  ran  into  his  foot.  Pie  meanwhile  shouting  "  Kro-o-o-ok."  The  dephaot 
recognising  Pie's  voice,  asked  and  received  mercy,  but  the  elephant  since  tlttt 
day  has  a  finger  at  the  end  of  his  trunk,  and  fears  the  cry  of  the  minis  and 
always  holds  up  his  trunk  when  he  meets  anything  likely  to  hurt  him. 

The  inland  Malays  say  the  elephant  cannot  endure  the  manis,  and  are  haid 
to  ride  when  they  hear  it,  and  Semang  elephant -hunters  drive  him  by  imitating 
the  cry  of  the  same  animal. ^ 

The  tiger  (like  the  elephant)  has  many  names, 
and  is  one  of  the  more  important  animals  into  which 
the  souls  of  dead  chiefs  are  supposed  by  the  Semang 
to  migrate  after  death. 

Tigers  and  snakes  had  always  been  good  friends,  and  when  Pie  once  drove  off 
a  tiger  which  was  attacking  a  man,  the  tiger  henceforth  became  the  enemy  of  Pk 

*  Mai.   "tuba  gajah"  or  elephant's  ^  v. -St.  iii.  138;  cp.  p.  293,  infr^ 

"ha  (*•  tuba  "  =  Derris  elUptica).  Vaughan-Stevens'  editor  compares  tbe 

ifoi    ••tenecilinc."  Kakkata  Ttitaka,  P   »".  pp.  vi.  viL 
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t  the  mbtletoe,  and  tried  to  destroy  the  latter.     The  snake  took  the  part  of 
\  tiger.     But  the  rhmoceros-bird  seized  the  snake  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
r  away  with  it.     Then  came  Pie,  and  the  bird  beginning  to  speak,  the  snake 
to  the  ground  and  Pie  put  his  foot  upon  its  head  and  ordered  the  bird  to 
away  the  tiger.     The  broad  hood  of  the  snake  was  produced  by  Pie's 
ing  upon  it,  and  the  nuurks  in  its  neck  came  from  the  bird's  beak.     Hence 
\  ihinoceros-bird  now  kilb  the  snake  when  he  sees  it,  and  makes  a  great  noise 
en  he  sees  a  tiger,  to  drive  it  away.     That  is  why  the  feathers  of  the  rhinoceros- 
:%iid  are  used  for  tiger-arrows  (as  charms)  and  for  those  only.^ 

Vaughan-Stevens  states  that  the  dead  bodies  of  tigers  (as  well  as  of  poisonous 

fflMkes)  were  sometimes  ceremonially  treated  on  animistic  principles.    The  Pangan 

^0f  Kelantan,  according  to  his  statement,  would  formerly  deposit  a  charred  stick 

Niidier  upon  the  body  or  before  the  jaws  (of  a  dead  tiger  or  snake),  and  in  the 

CMe  of  a  tiger  the  stripes  would  even  be  touched  with  charcoal  in  several  places. 

TUi  was  to  prevent  their  souls  from  going  near  the  Semang  on  their  way  to 

Ibdr  own  place.'    On  the  other  hand,  tigers  were  sometimes  said  to  show  them- 

ielves  (with  snakes,  etc.)  to  souls  in  Belet  in  order  to  frighten  them  for  their 

tridcedness.     And  yet  other  accounts  declare  their  souls  to  be  admitted  even  to 

Butadise,  when  however  they  are  believed  to  change  their  habits  and  become 

gmminivorous,  or  in  some  other  way  to   be   prevented   from   attacking   their 

aatnral  prey. 

From  what  I  myself  heard,  I  may  relate  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Semang,  if  forest  leeches  (Sem.  **  lawai "), 
such  as  are  abundant  in  the  jungle,  are  picked  off 
from  the  person  and  burnt  in  the  fire  outside  the 
shelter,  tigers  will  be  sure  to  scent  the  burning  of  the 
blood  and  will  hasten  to  the  spot. 

Another  certain  way  of  provoking  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  tiger-folk  is  to  follow  after  any  member  of 
the  tribe  who  has  started  on  a  shooting  expedition  in 
the  jungle  with  his  blowpipe,  no  matter  whether  with 
the  object  of  accompanying  or  of  recalling  him. 


Monkeys. 

The  coconut  monkey  is  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  tradition.  It  is  a  gigantic  coconut  monkey,  for 
instance,  that  is  one  of  the  guardians  of  Paradise, 
and  it  is  a  coconut  monkey  too  that  is  represented 
as  offering  advice  to  the  parents  of  the  race. 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  134.  *  Ibid,  p.  132. 
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Snakes. 

Snakes  and  serpents  of  various  kinds  (more 
especially  the  python  and  the  cobra)  have  a  fairly 
important  r6le  to  play  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Negritos.  The  most  important  is  the  pjrthon,  whidi 
the  Semang  connect  with  some  of  their  ideas  about 
nature,  e.g.  with  their  theory  of  eclipses  (in  which  they 
distinguish  a  python  enfolding  and  seeking  to  devour 
the  sun  and  the  moon),  and  Ikub  Hwea'  (Vaughan- 
Stevens'  **  Huya  "),  the  great  world-snake  of  which  the 
rainbow  is  believed  to  be  the  visible  portion. 

The  origin  of  the  cobra's  hood  and  of  the  cobra's 
quarrel  with  the  rhinoceros-bird  has  already  been 
related  in  connection  with  the  tiger.  The  same  ideas 
are  held  about  the  souls  of  snakes  as  are  held  about 
those  of  tigers. 

Birds. 

Birds  also  occupy  a  somewhat  important  position 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  Semang,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  soul,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  regularly  watched  for  purposes  of  augury. 
They  are,  however,  believed  to  convey  the  souls 
of  new-born  children,  and  among  the  Kelantan 
Negritos  a  mother  who  has  hope  of  offspring  is 
required  to  eat  this  soul-bird;  and  the  phrase  "she 
has  eaten  the  bird  "  has  become  tantamount  to  saying 
*'  she  expects  to  become  a  mother." 

The  bird  which  according  to  some  Semang 
versions  conveys  men's  souls  is  the  small  Argus- 
pheasant.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  bird  which 
conveys  women's  souls,  and  the  bird  Me -el,  which 
«.    b*.   "QeparaWe  romr^^ninn  of  Simei. 
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Yet  another  bird  which  figures  in  Semang  myth- 
iDlogy  is  the  ring-dove  ("tSkukor"),  which  is  repre- 
Ipmted  as  admonishing  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind. 

■c  Insects. 

i^^  Of  insects,  the  stick -insect  is  perhaps  the  most 
Bmportant  from  the  point  of  view  of  Semang  folk- 
pOTc,  and  the  strained  relations  between  the  latter 
Ipnd  the  elephant  have  been  set  forth  above.  It  is 
icalled  (as  by  Malays)  the  Malacca-cane  Spirit,  but 
|the  noise  attributed  to  it  is  probably  made  by  a  small 
ifix)g.  Fireflies  again  are  connected  with  the  Pie 
I;  traditions  (as  given  above),  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
[  cicadae  is  said  to  be  the  voice  of  Ta*  Ponn's  children. 

i 

i:  Beliefs  about  Trees. 

I 

In  accordance  with  Pie's  command,  a  tree  is  believed  to  fsSX  on  a  Semang  who 
tdls  a  lie.  The  leaves  of  the  screw-pine  are  employed  as  a  charm  against  falling 
trees.^ 

Children's  names  are  derived  from  trees  near  the  place  of  birth.  The  after- 
birth is  buried  under  the  birth-  or  name-  tree.  The  father  then  cuts  notches  in  it, 
and  Kari  does  the  same  with  the  tree  on  which  he  leans.' 

Any  tree  can  be  a  name-tree.  The  family  (birth-)  tree  is  taboo ;  it  is  not 
injured,  nor  is  its  fruit  eaten  except  by  an  expectant  mother.  A  woman  with 
hope  of  children  among  the  Eastern  Semang  (Pangan)  used  to  visit  the  nearest 
tree  belonging  to  the  species  of  her  birth-tree  and  decorate  it  with  flowers.  The 
ioal-carrying  bird  always  sits  on  the  same  kind  of  tree.^ 

The  birth-tree  on  which  the  notches  are  cut  dies  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
owner,  but  should  the  tree  die  first,  its  death  forbodes  that  its  owner  will  soon  die 
also.     The  tree  of  a  murdered  man  is  believed  to  fall  on  the  murderer.* 

N.B. — There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  Vaughan  -  Stevens'  account 
between  the  name-tree  and  the  birth-tree ;  except  by  chance  they  cannot  be 
identical. 

The  soul-bird  is  said  to  rest  only  on  trees  of  the  same  species  as  the  birth - 
tree,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  identical. 

Magic — The  Medicine-man  or  B' Han. 

Among  the  Semang  by  far  the  most  important 
member  of  the  tribe  was  almost  invariably  the 
Shaman   or    Medicine  -  man  (called   B*lian).^      These 

I   Vaughan -Stevens,  iii.  112.  *  Ibid.  p.  117. 

«    V.  supra,  ^,  I,  6  Sem.    "hala."       ««B'lian"    is   of 

'  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  1 1 3.  Malayan  origin. 

VOL.  II  Q 
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B'lians  are  of  course  of  varying  status,  but  I  befo 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  chiefs  of  tl 
Semang  tribes  are  always  B'lians  of  more  or  k 
repute,  who  take  (among  tribes  more  or  less 
touch  with  Malays)  the  Malay  titles  of  PiB 
(  =  Mai.  *'  PSnglima*')  or  Pgngulu  (  =  MaL  "  Pfinghuli 
The  chief  of  the  Kedah  Semang  (at  Siong)  ' 
called  "  Pglima,"  but  would  not  admit  that  he  wj 
B'lian  until  I  had  seen  him  charm  the  evil  sp 
out  of  one  of  the  women,  when  he  admitted 
he  knew  something  of  the  medicine-man's  art*  ' 
of  the  men  seen  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  myself  cm 
east  coast  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  a  notoi 
Blian,  who  had  moreover  the  power  of  turning 
self  into  a  tiger  at  will. 

The  B'lians  themselves  obey  certain  prohibit 
which  are  not  observed  by  the  lay  members  ol 
tribe.  They  will  not  eat  goat  or  buffalo  flesh, 
but  rarely  (it  is  said  never,  but  I  have  seen  it)  th 
fowls.  I  was  further  informed  that  the  oldest 
**  best "  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  own  w 
"  those  who  know  all  the  magic  of  the  tribe,"  ret 
a  special  form  of  burial,  the  body  being  depo 
in  a  rude  tree -shelter  built  among  the  bran 
together  with  a  modicum  of  food  and  wat< 
jungle  -  knife,  etc.  This  method  of  tree-buri 
believed  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  Par 
(which    is    not    the     Paradise    of    their    lay    fe 

^  B'lian  is  naturally  a  title  of  respect  turned.     Thus   we   read    in  K 

(as  Bomor  and  Pawang  are  among  the  (ii.  416)  of  the  "treacherous" 

Malays),   and   as  such  is  occasionally  **that    watches   over   the   tig^ 

used  by  the  Malaj-s,  the  result  being  which  is  supposed  on  rainy  ni 

that  confusion  sometimes  arises  as  to  visit  the  abodes  of  men,  and  on 

its  exact  meaning.     The  name  B'lian  text  of  asking  for  fire,  to  seize  t 

again  may  be  applied  both  to  the  man  them  into  pieces  with  itsenonnoui 

Arho  can  become  a  tiger  and  to  the 

•»<yA    *nto  «vKi/»>i  he  »«^  ^lievfd  to  have 


In  Sarawak  the  word  is  always 
^t  appers.     ^^.  p    »49,  n.  I, . 
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linesmen),  by  flying  over  the  demon  that  scares  the 
tier.  They  are  moreover  believed  to  be  able  to 
>oceed,  in  trances,  to  the  Fruit  Paradise  and  bring 
uit  back  with  them ;  they  can  drive  out  devils ; 
ley  alone  know  the  love -charms  which  never  fail; 
id  they  are  able  to  slay  men  at  a  distance  by 
eans  of  their  "  sendings,"  which  are  more  feared 
r  the  Malays  than  any  magic  of  their  own. 

Above  all,  they  can  turn  themselves  into  tigers 
iring  their  lifetime,  and  after  death  their  souls 
►t  infrequently  enter  into  wild  beasts,  such  as  the 
^phant,  tiger,  and  rhinoceros,  and  there  abide  until 
sir  animal  embodiment  dies,  when  they  duly  proceed 
their  own  Paradise/ 

The  Were-tiger  Ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
imbridge  Expedition  in  1899- 1900  was  our  meet- 
5,  at  the  little  Malay  hamlet  of  Ulu  Aring  in  the 
•  interior  of  the  Peninsula,  with  a  B'Han  named 
indak  who  possessed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
ngerous  were-tiger. 

The  Malays  waited  for  his  departure  before 
ving  me  this  information,  but  although  I  was  not 
rare  of  his  reputation  at  the  time,  I  had  fortunately 
ked  him  a  good  many  questions  about  B'lians  and 
eir  reputed  powers,  and  he  had  given  me  a  good  deal 

interesting  information.     From  what  he  told  me 

Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  writes  me  that  man  does  not,  it  is  true,  take  the  form 

5t  probably  this  common  feature  of  of    his    manito^    but    practically    the 

unanism  first  arose  from  the  belief  familiar  is  the  manito  of  the  Shaman, 

t  animals  are  cleverer   than   men.  At  all  events  this  power  that  the  B'lian 

\    Shaman's    magical    powers    are  claims  of  becoming  a  tiger  seems  clearly 

posed  to  be  due  to  the  aid  of  the  to  account  for  the  painting  of  his  face, 

nal,  and  he  takes  its    form  to  put  on  solemn  occasions,  with  the  tiger's 

n  into  practice.     The  manito  (in-  stripes,  which  are  supposed  to  make  other 

dual  totem)  is  another  case.     The  tigers  [and  men? — W.S.]  afraid  of  him. 
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it  appeared  that  he  had  (or  believed  that  he  hadi 
the  power  of  turning  himself  into  a  tiger  at  will,  in 
which  guise  he  would  feast  upon  bodies  of  his  victims 
(whether  dead  or  alive),  always,  however,  excepting 
and  burying  the  heads}     '*  When  a  B'lian  wishes ' 
become  a  tiger,"  said  Pandak  the   B'lian,  "he  takes 
a  handful  of  incense  {i.e.  benzoin)  and  says,  *  I  am 
going  to  walk*  (*  Ye  chop*),  and  sets  off  into  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  forest,  often  two  or  three  valleys 
distant  from  his  shelter  of  leaves.     There  he  kindki 
the   incense,   and   dipping   his  right   hand  into  die 
smoke  (to  collect  the  fumes  in  it),  he  holds  k  JM 
above  the  level  of  his  right  shoulder   funnel^li 
and  blows  the  smoke  through  the  funnel  thus 
This  process  he  repeats  a  second  time  in  front  of  lk 
left  shoulder,  and  again  just  in  front  of  his 
the  same  time  invoking  the  spirits  of  the 
to  grant   his  wishes.      He  then  recommences^  ind 
collecting  more  smoke  in  his  fist,  blows  through  ft  as 
before — this  time,  however,  close  to  the  ground.    He 
next  squats  on  his  haunches  and  leans  forward  on  Us 
hands,  turning  his  head  quickly  to  left  and  right 
**  Presently  '*  (I  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words)  "his 

*  skin  changes,  fur  grows,  and  a  tail  appears.'  *  Thus 
he  remains  from  seven  to  twelve  days,  during  which 
time  he  raids  the  neighbouring  cattle-pens  till  his 
craving  is  fully  appeased,  when  he  returns  to  the 
spot  that  he  started  from,  squats  down  as  before, 
and  turns  himself  back  by  means  of  saying  simply, 

*  I  am  going  home '  (*  Ye  wet  *).  Throughout  the 
period  of  his  absence,  however  prolonged,  his  wife. 

^  This  claim  of  the  Semang  medicine-  Customs,"  p.  95,  ante. 
nan  is  evidently  the  foundation  of  the  •  According  to  Mr.   H.  N.  Ridley, 

atrocious    custom    attributed    by    the  the  tail,  in  one  version  of  the  story, 

vfnia*-.    to    th^    TTdai ;    sec    **  Burial  is  the  first  »^n  to  appear. 


Pandak  thk  Wkrk-Tigek  (on  the  Right). 

(Ulu  Kelaiuan.) 
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encampment  had  one  by  one  slipped  out  after  ha, 
I  too  followed  in  order  to  see  whether  anything  could 
be  done  for  her,  or  whether  she  was  about  to  die  in 
the  jungle,  as  some  of  her  tribe  assured  me.   Ob 
reaching  the  spot   I  found  her  sitting  down  with  her 
legs  stretched   out  in  front  of  her,  whilst  the  diief 
(Pelima)  was  digging  away  as  if  for  dear  life  with  a 
pointed  stick  to  try  and  uproot  the  stump  of  a  sapling 
a  few  yards  away  from  her  back.     After  a  good  ded 
of  hard  work,  which  caused  the  perspiration  to  stand 
out  upon  him  like  beads,  he  succeeded  in  uprooting 
the  stump,  and  thereupon  taking  some  soil  from  the 
hole  he  rubbed  it  upon  her  back  and  stomach.    He 
then   showed  me   the   identical   stump,   the  stem  ot 
which  was  pinched  in — a  sure  sign,  he  declared,  of  the 
late  presence  of  the  demon  of  which  it  had  been  the 
embodiment.^     He  then  dug  up  a  second  root,  whidi 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  creeper  whose  roots  had  grown 
across  each  other  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  man- 
drake ;  this  too  he  declared  to  be  the  habitation  of 
a  dangerous  demon,  and  soil  taken  from  the  hole  from 
which  it  had  been  uprooted  was  rubbed  on  the  woman 
in    the   same   manner    as    before.     By  this  time  his 
patient  had  commenced  to  recover,  and  he  informed 
me  further  that  the  cleared  space  where  she  happened 
to  be  sitting  had  been  the  site  of  a  previous  encamp- 
ment, and  that  he  had  thus  been  exorcising  these  two 
evil  spirits  from  the  spot  where  she  used  formerly 
to  bathe  (the  inference  being  that  they  had  attacked 
her  while  bathing).     The  roots  being  extracted,  the 
Pfilima  proceeded  to  perform  the  peculiar  rite  known 

^  One  of  these  roots  (the  stump)  gut  kli ''(  =  «<  Beard  of  the  Kli  fith"*), 
belonged  to  a  sapling  of  the  **  Peng-  and  the  other  that  of  a  creeper  adkd 
inor  '*  'n»#.  no  11^  by  the  Malav«  «*  jang-       **  awe  kr^b««<T  »( «« k,  creeper  "). 
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>  the  Malays  as  '*  s6mbor  sirih,"  ^  and  to  conclude  the 
anemony  two  of  the  audience  picked  up  a  couple  of 
^ad  and  fallen  saplings  and  hurled  them  forcibly  into 
le  surrounding  jungle,  in  order  (as  they  explained) 
lat  the  evil  spirits  might  go  with  them.  By  this  time 
le  woman  had,  strange  to  say,  for  the  time,  at  all 
V'ents,  perfectly  recovered,  and  in  the  course  of  about 
alf  an  hour  she  was  able  to  walk  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment, two  males  of  the  party  working  off  their  emotion 
yr  running  up  a  couple  of  forest  trees  (placing  the 
W  of  the  foot  against  the  trunk),  and  shouting  for  joy. 

On  coming  away  I  begged  of  the  Pelima  the  two 
iieer  stumps  which  had  given  him  so  much  trouble 

>  uproot,  which  are  now  at  Cambridge. 

According  to  Logan,  the  Semang  not  infrequently 
iposed  upon  the  superstitious  Malays,  when  they 
ished  to  procure  a  supply  of  tobacco  and  had  no 
•oducts  to  barter,  by  presenting  them  with  medicines 
hich  they  pretended  to  derive  from  particular  shrubs 
id  trees  in  the  woods,  and  which  they  represented 

>  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  headache  and  other  com- 
aints.^ 

I  may  add  that  we  learn  from  Vaughan-Stevens 
lat  charred  sticks  and  the  blackening  of  the  feet 
ith  charcoal  were  regarded  as  effective  charms 
gainst  disease,'  also  that  the  body  is  painted  for 
lagical  purposes.* 

The  women  also  wear  combs  inscribed  with  magic  patterns  against  disease.^ 
be  wind-demon  is  believed  to  deposit  the  disease  upon  the  forehead,  hence  the 
tportance  of  having  the  charm  upon  the  head.     In  the  huts  the  combs  are  not 

MIL 

1   »♦  Sembor  sirih."     To  perform  this  2  y; /,  ^.  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 

e    the    Malay   medicine -man   ejects  ^  Cp.  supra^  p.  59. 

ewed   betel -leaf  accompanied   by   a  *  Cp.  supra,  p.  38. 

ann  upon  some  part  of  the  patient's  •  The     Pangan     women     ot     Ulu 

Tson,    which    in   this  case  was   the  Kelantan     wear     "huchong"     leaves 

>mach  and  small  of  the  back.  stuck  in  their  combs  as  charms. 
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The  men  had  a  corresponding  let  of  duurm-pAttemi  for  their  qmTen  ud 
charm-holders,  the  latter  having  been  substituted,  as  mofre  convenient,  far  the 
partly  charred  sticks  originally  given  by  the  Putto.^ 

The  women  also  haid  the  "tahong,**  or  birth -bamboo  worn  for  migial 
purposes  during  pregnancy.' 

Love-charms. 

I  now  come  to  the  famous  love-charm  of  the  wild 
tribes  which  is  called  '*  Chinduai,"  and  appears  to  be 
very  widely  if  not  universally  known  to  them,  though 
its  actual  origin  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  Chinduai  is  said  by  the  Semang  to  be  the 
name  of  an  exceedingly  small  and  rare  plant,  a  few 
inches  only  in  height,  and  possessing  a  very  small 
white  blossom  of  extraordinarily  powerful  fragrance. 

When  the  plant  is  met  with  it  is  pulled  up  by  the 
root  (and  burnt  ?),  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  are  dropped 
upon  it,  after  which  a  little  of  the  oil  from  the  plant  is 
smeared  upon  the  forehead  and  breast,  and  the  follow- 
ing mystical  formula  repeated  : — 

En-en  Bonn, 
Ta-ta*  noi, 
Nai  ka-bleb, 
Chuang  boi, 
Chcpoi  dooi. 
Tug-tug  loL 

I  spent  a  good  many  hours  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  with,  however, 
only  partial  success.  It  may  therefore  serve  as  a 
problem  to  be  worked  out  at  leisure  by  those  who 
enjoy  such  linguistic  enigmas.  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  ordinary 
Semang  dialect.  The  Siong  people  told  me  that  they 
themselves  could  not  explain  it  properly,  because  the 
language  of  their  charms  was  harder  to  understand 
han    what   they    usually   spoke.      It    quite   possibly 

'  See  vol.  I  p.  437.  *  Vol.  L  pp.  458,  459. 
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lelongs  (as  do  so  many  charms  in  Malay  and  most 
nher  languages)  to  a  more  archaic  dialect. 
A  tentative  version  runs  as  follows : — 

Look,  look,  comrade  ! 
As  this  oil  drips, 
Alone  by  yourself 
Approach  towards  me, 
(And)  yearn  towards  me 
(As  this)  oil  spreads  upwards. 

Sendings  or  ** Pointings'' 

The  following  information  concerning  the  bamboo 
endings  or  rather  "pointings"  (**tuju")  used  by 
le  Blians  of  their  tribe  was  furnished  me  by  the 
emang  themselves. 

The  ordinary  **  tuju "  is  a  mere  slip  or  sliver  of 
amboo  about  two  inches  long.  This  is  laid  upon  the 
ght  palm,  and  commanded  to  go  and  kill  its  intended 
ictim.  It  thereupon  flies  through  the  air,  and  on 
caching  its  victim  pierces  him  to  the  heart.^  The 
tuju  "  with  the  nick  in  it  was  (they  told  me)  far  the 
lore  deadly  than  the  one  without,  as  on  reaching  its 
ictim  it  would  **  twist  itself  round  his  heart-strings." 

One  form  of  the  ceremony  is  as  follows : — Wax 
•om  a  deserted  bees*-comb  is  taken  and  fashioned 
Dughly  into  a  taper.  This  taper  is  lighted,  and  a 
ttle  incense  burnt.  The  sliver  (**  tuju ")  is  then 
Dmmanded  to  proceed  directly,  turning  neither  to  the 
ght  hand  nor  to  the  left  until  it  reaches  its  destined 
ictim. 

When  I  asked  some  members  of  the  tribes  at  how 

'  The    nicked    "  tuju "     may    very  arrows   of  the  combatants  are   repre- 

obably,    I    am    inclined    to   believe,  sented  as  a  kind  of  small  serpents  or 

;>resent  a  degenerated  bamboo  arrow,  dragons  which   did   not  require  to  be 

I  nick  still  carrying  on  the  tradition  shot  with  the  bow,   but  flew  of  their 

the  barbs.     It  must  be  remembered  own    accord    to    the    mark,    directed 

It  in  the  version  of  the  Kamayana,  as  merely  by  the  magic  power,  or  will, 

idified  by  Malay  shadow-players,  the  of  those  who  owned  them. 
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great  a  distance  one  of  these  sendings  could  be  ex- 
pected to  take  effect,  I  was  told  "as  far  as  im 
here  (Siong)  to  Ulu  Selama,"  a  distance  of  probably 
two  days'  journey  across  country. 

The  Malays  especially  fear  the  power  of  these 
**  pointings/'  which  are,  they  believe,  almost  invariably 
fatal. 

II. — Sakai. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Sakai,  whether  concerning 
celestial  or  terrestrial  phenomena,  have  been  very 
imperfectly  described,  and  the  scanty  details  that  have 
been  collected  on  this  subject,  except  perhaps  for  the 
materials  collected  by  Luering,  are  in  no  way  charac- 
teristic, though  they  appear,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  be 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Semang. 

Sakai  Legend  of  Early  Man — Origin  of  the  Blowpipe  Patteksl 

Originally  man  and  beast  lived  on  fruits  alone,  and  every  tree  and  plant  (cva 
rattan  and  Ijainboo)  bore  sweet  and  wholesome  fruit.  Demons  (**Haiitunf 
however,  dwelt  in  all  of  them,  and  hence  men,  whenever  they  desiied  to  fell  i 
tree,  used  to  knock  upon  its  trunk  to  warn  the  Demons  to  leave  it  The  lind, 
however,  was  full  of  apes,  who  used  to  break  off  twigs  at  random  through  boc 
wantonness  and  thus  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Demons  ;  so  that  many  trees  took 
to  bearing  seeds  only,  or  protected  their  fruit  by  means  of  hard  or  prickly  shells ;  or 
else  bore  but  sour  or  noxious  fruits.  Then  famine  commenced,  and  Tnhan'  ordoed 
the  people  to  slay  wild  beasts  also  for  food,  and  taught  them  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe.  Whereupon  certain  trees  and  plants  offered  to  make  their  sip 
poisonous  and  lend  it  to  man,  so  that  they  might  be  revenged  upon  the  apes. 
The  bamboo  Demons,  however,  soon  became  wroth  with  man  as  well,  becaoie  so 
many  stems  of  bamboo  were  used,  and  entering  the  blowpipes  either  difcrted 
the  darts,  or  licked  off  the  dart -poison  to  spoil  their  shooting.  Then  they 
applied  once  again  to  Tuhan  for  help,  and  Tuhan  grasping  in  his  led-boC  hands  t 
clump  of  **  Seven  Bamboos "  (into  which  the  Demons  had  crept),  forthwith 
turned  the  Demons  themselves  into  stone. 

The  Batin,'-^  who  had  fallen  asleep,  now  awoke,  and  Tuhan  (seeing  th: 
Demons  in  his  blowpipe  stretching  out  their  necks)  called  to  him  and  told  hin 
to  put  the  Demons  into  the  fire  by  means  of  a  long  rattan  (cane).  So  did  the 
Batin,  and  so  did  they  all,  and  thus  many  demons  were  killed. 

After  that  Tuhan  had  annihilated  the  Demons,  he  observed,  on  his  way,  that 
the  Batin  and  his  people  were  suffering  greatly  from  hunger  and  thirst.  TheiefoR 
he  touched  the  ground  where  the  Seven  Bamboos  had  been  growing,  ontil  there 
shot  up  a  number  of  fresh  young  bamboo  sprouts,  such  as  are  willingly  eaten  bf 

*  Tuhan   is   of   Malay  or  Malayan      to  southern  (probably  Jakun)  infiiwDOe. 
..,-«       "v-*  fitie  of  Bntin.  too,  poinU  *  See  Van^rha" Stevens,  iiL  128, 129. 
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Sakmi,  and  indeed  by  all  native  races  of  the  Peninsula — as  well  as  full-grown 
which  contained  water.     Thus  all  the  chiefs  obtained  enough  to  eat, 
henceforth  they  cooked  the  sprouts  of  bamboo  in  the  intemodes  of  the  full- 
stems  themselves.      And  since  the  thorns  of  the  rattan  had  scratched  the 
of  the  tube,  each  headman  gave  his  own  tribe  the  marks  which  had 
on  his  own  bamboo,  as  a  magic  design  to  protect  them  against  the 
;,  and  hence  each  clan  derived  its  own  so-called  *'  pichod  "-mark. 
Then  each  of  the  headmen  made  a  quiver  for  himself  out  of  one  of  the 
les  of  the  Seven-fold   Bamboo,    and   out  of  the  abnomal  growth,    by 
a  hole  through  it,  a  buckle  for  his  own  girdle,  in  which  he  carried  the 
Later,  people  took  to  burning  into  their  quivers  patterns  representing 
various  marks  that  had  been  left  by  Tuhan's  red-hot  hands  upon  eadi  separate 
of  the  bamboos,  no  two  tribes  selecting  exactly  the  same  pattern,  since  each 
was  most  easily  quelled  by  the  particular  design  which  had  slain  his  own 
vc. 
And  when  Tuhan  had  given  them  a  complete  series  of  charm-patterns,  each 

followed  the  graining  (*'  Baris  hidup  ")  of  the  node  which  fell  to  its  chief. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  "  Orang  Sakai "  are  fond  of  ape's  flesh.  ^ 

World-beliefs. 

The  Sakai  of  Ulu  Bertang  say  that  Rahu  is  a 
monster  which  appears  to  resemble  a  dragon,  since  it 
"  swallows  like  a  serpent."  It  is  seen  to  crawl  across  the 
heavens,  and  its  colour  is  at  once  both  green  and  black 
("bla-ur  bl-ak").  The  moon  sees  Rahu  approach 
and  becomes  very  red  (**  rgngan  "),  perhaps  from  fear. 
To  help  the  moon,  people  strike  drums  and  bamboos 
(•'  awad  ")  together,  and  scream  out  to  frighten  Rahu. 
This  is  what  they  shout  and  sing : 

The  moon  has  been  eclipsed  by  Rahu, 

We  call  out  to  the  moon,  we  call  out  to  Rahu, 

O  Rahu,  let  loose  my  moon,  oh  !  ^ 

"  Then  the  moon  is  let  loose  (*  b5rhol  *)  by  the 
monster,  and  we  are  all  glad,  for  if  the  moon  were 
not  it  would  be  very  dark.  We  do  the  same  when 
Rahu  tries  to  swallow  the  sun.*' 

World-legends—''  Klang  Rlok:'  the  World-eagle, 

On  the  east  side  of  Gunong  Renduai,  in  Ulu 
Bertang,  in  the  Kinta  district  of  Perak  (near  Sungei 

^  Vanghan-Stevens,  iii.  128,  129.  Ha  chngru  gicha,  chngru  Rahu, 

'  Va  kilip  gicha  ya  Rahu,  O  Rahii  b^rhol  gicha  eng,  oi ! 


r 
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Siput),  the  low-lying  reaches  of  which  are  now  known 
as  S.  Batu  Putih,  or  ''White  Rock  River,"  there  is  a 
hollow  (**gugup'*)  in  a  steep  and  inaccessible  wall  of 
limestone,  at  about  half  its  height.  This  is  the  nest 
of  the  **  K'lang  B'lok,"  a  giant  eagle,  which  at  one  time 
nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  all  human  beings,' 
Only  two  persons  had  managed  to  escape,  both  the 
youngest  members  of  their  respective  families,  a  boy 
called  Ba-lut  (i.e.  **  youngest  son  "),  and  a  girl  called 
Wa-lut  {i.e.  **  youngest  daughter  ").  These  two  owed 
their  safety  hitherto  to  the  possession  of  a  magic 
knife  (called  **j6hud  paung").  When  they  found 
that  they  had  alone  escaped  with  their  lives,  the 
youth  approached  the  maiden  saying,  "  Marry  me?"* 
The  girl  replied,  *'  All  right !  if  you  will  cause  the 
K'lang  B'lok  to  die,  I  will  be  your  wife."  The  boy 
replied,  "  I  will  kill  the  K'lang  Blok."*  After  saying 
this  he  climbed  to  the  cave  and  waited  for  the  retum 
of  the  giant  bird.  It  was  then  about  noon,  but 
suddenly  the  sky  became  dark,  and  the  sun  dis- 
appeared behind  the  wings  of  the  bird,  the  rustling 
of  which  was  like  the  sound  of  thunder  ('"ngkuh"). 
Ba-lut  then  stretched  out  his  right  arm  with  the  magic 
knife,  which  proved  to  be  so  sharp  that  in  its  flight 
the  approaching  bird  cut  its  own  neck  against  it  and 
died.  Then  Ba-lut  married  Wa-lut,  and  they  two 
became  the  ancestors  of  all  the  people  now  living  in 
this  world. 

To  this  Dr.  Luering  of  Perak,  who  sends  me  the 
foregoing  tale,  adds  that  he  was  informed,  not  by  the 

^   **  Mai  lik  gi-chii "  (Mai.  "  manusia  *•  KMang  "  may  be  an  archaic  foim  of 

h;ilMs  di-makan  ").  Mai.    "  hclang  "  =  "  kite,"    "  hawk," 

'^  »*Guy  ru   cng''=*Mivc   (/*/.   sit)  "fish -eagle."      Cp.    Vocabulaiy,    H 

•thme."  54;  "Balog"  (in  Kedah  Semang)" 

»  -   w.,U  c"r  *--«i>*  VM«nff  P*lok."  "stoDff." 
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■  ^teller  of  this  story  but  by  a  third  person,  that  there 
:  HX>uld  be  no  doubt  that  the  cave  which  was  pointed 
=  riput  to  Dr.  Luering  himself  was  really  the  nest  of  the 
;K'lang  B'lok,  because  many  years  ago,  no  one  knows 
z  how  many,  a  man  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  it,  and 
there  he  saw  two  very  large  eggs  of  the  K'lang  B'lok, 
5:  which,  however,    had   been   turned   into   stone,   and 
/  Gould  not  therefore  be  hatched.     "  Oh,  if  they  ever 
F  were  hatched,  this  world  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  should  all  be  eaten  up.     No  one  can  withstand 
the  might  of  K'lang  B'lok."     This  was  the  exclama- 
tion   made   by  Siamat,  the  man  who  recounted   the 
story,  when  asked  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
eggs  of  the   K'lang  B'lok  having  been  seen.     The 
cave  can  only  be  reached  by  rope-ladders. 

Another  bird  connected  with  Sakai  beliefs  by  Dr. 
Luering  is  the  Coucal  ('*  but-but  "  =  Mai.  *'bubut"), 
which  has  the  power  of  healing  the  broken  legs  of  its 
young  ones.  People  go  and  find  the  nest,  if  they 
have  good  luck,  for  one  may  search  for  a  lifetime  and 
never  find  it.  When  the  bird  has  young,  if  you  break 
the  leg  of  one  of  them,  its  cries  will  attract  the 
mother,  who  will  come  and  see  what  is  the  matter, 
and  when  she  has  found  it  out  she  will  fly  into  the 
jungle  to  find  the  plant  called  **  akar  temu  urat,"  or 
**  creeper  with  the  meeting  leaf-ribs,"  which  she  will 
rub  upon  the  injured  limb.  Next  morning  if  one 
returns  to  the  nest  it  will  be  found  that  the  young 
bird  is  quite  well  again.  This  medicine  has  some- 
times been  obtained  by  frightening  the  mother-bird  so 
that  she  drops  the  plant,  but  the  Sakai  know  how  to 
find  it  in  the  jungle,  and  some  Malays  also  know  the 
plant.  ^     To  prepare  it  for  use  you  have  but  to  steep  it 

*  Cp.  p.  157,  ante. 
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in  oil,  and  rub  it  upon  the  affected  part,  when  it  will 
join  even  broken  bones  and  heal  all  manner  of 
wounds.  Dr.  Luering's  authority  said  that  he  was 
shown  the  plant  some  years  ago,  but  unfortunatdj 
had  never  found  it  since,  and  his  informant  had  died, 
but  he  remembered  distinctly  that  his  informant  bidK 
the  growing  plant  about  two  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  joining  the  broken  pieces  again,  tied  them  witb 
a  string.  The  next  morning  the  two  pieces  had 
again  grown  together,  so  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
them  ever  having  been  broken.  It  was  also  im- 
possible to  break  them  at  the  former  place,  thou^ 
they  could  still  be  broken  elsewhere.  Seeing  this 
was  believing. 

To  return,  the  Sakai  are  said  to  indulge  in  a 
ceremonial  exorcism  of  the  spirits  of  thunder,  during 
the  prevalence  of  which  they  go  out  of  their  houses 
and  brandish  their  poles  and  arms,  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirits.* 

The  forces  of  nature  are  thought  to  possess  the 
souls  of  certain  evil  spirits  or  demons,  which  cause 
them  to  harm  people.  The  forces  themselves  are  not 
demons.  The  harm  which  is  sometimes  caused  by 
wind  and  lightning  is  the  work  of  demons.  If  a 
demon  is  banished  by  a  powerful  charm,  he  dare  noi 
in  such  a  case  cause  (for  instance)  the  lightning  to 
deviate  from  its  destined  goal,  e.g.  to  set  the  jungle 
on  fire,  in  order  to  do  harm  of  another  kind  by  striking 
a  man.  The  winds  are  believed  to  be  seven  in  number, 
each  one  lying  above  the  other;  seven,  like  three, 
being  a  mystic  number  to  the  Sakai.  The  whirlwind 
— a  product  of  several  meeting  winds  (called  "  Angin 
Puting  B'liong") — is  cone-shaped  like  the  haft  of  an 

^  J.  I.  A,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.W. 
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Ize  (  =  Mai.  "  puting ").  This  name  is  said  to  be 
ken  from  the  cone-like  shape  assumed  by  leaves 
hen  they  are  being  rolled  up  by  the  wind  in  question.^ 

The  earth,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  a  thin,  flat 
ust  floating  upon  a  nether  ocean.  The  heavens 
msist  of  several  layers  or  tiers,  the  lowest  of 
bich  may  probably  be  identified  with  the  traditional 
^ion  of  "  Kfilonsong  Awan  "  (lit.  **  Husks,  or  Shards, 
'  the  Clouds  "),  beyond  which  lies  the  Sakai  Island  of 
ruit-trees.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  heavens  consist  of 
uhan  or  Peng,*  the  "god"  of  the  Sakai,  and  a 
iantess  named  **  Granny  Long-breasts "  (**  Gendui 
anyut "),  whose  task  of  washing  human  souls  will 
e  described  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  section, 
toth  men  and  women  go  to  this  Paradise,  but  children, 
istead  of  undergoing  the  ordeal,  are  allowed  to  go 
ad  play  in  a  place  called  **  Noon,"*  which  lies  under- 
eath  the  aforesaid  **  Cloud-husks." 

Sakai  Sotd-theories. 

About  the  appearance  and  attributes  of  the  soul  as 
Dnceived  by  the  Sakai,  we  have  at  present  no  in- 
)rmation  whatever. 

After  death,  however,  the  Sakai  say  that  **  Granny 
*anyut"  or  ** Long-breasts"  (**Genowie  Lanyoot "),  the 
)ueen  of  Hell,  washes  their  sin-blackened  souls  in  hot 
rater.*  All  men's  souls  must  be  purified,^  and  after 
eath  they  proceed  to  Neraka  (the  Infernal  Regions), 

'  No.      It  is  really  from  the  Malay  '  Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the 

ord  for  water-spout  (from  its  conical  Semang  Ponn,  q,v, 
rm).     The  passage  may  perhaps  refer  *  The  original  has  **  Tingha  Howi," 

"  iriandas "  beliefs,  at  least  to  some  which    I     take     probably    to  =  Mai. 

Malayan  origin. — Vaughan- Stevens,  **  Tengah  Hari,"  1.^.  **  Noon." 

148,  149.  *  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  130. 

«  Ibid,  These  too  are  Malayan  beliefs.  ^  Ibid,     This  is  also  Malayan. 
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where  they  come  before  the  aforesaid  personage,  who  is 
described  as  a  giantess  with  pendulous  breasts,  vfaich 
she  throws  over  her  shoulders.      Elsewhere  she  is 
described  as  sitting  in  the  usual  posture  of  a  Saloi 
woman,  sideways,  with  the  feet  drawn  up  to  the  left, 
and  with  her  hands  resting  on  her  knees,  except  who 
she  was  engaged  in  washing  the  souls.     She  makes 
the   souls   (after   their   purification)   walk   along  the 
horizontal  edge  of  a  monstrous  chopper,  which  hangs 
with  point  turned  away  from  her  over  a  big  vessel 
to    the    middle   of  which    it    nearly   reaches.      The 
water  in  this  vessel  is  kept  at  boiling  point,  Granny 
Lanyut  herself  stoking  the  fire.     A   block  of  wood 
(**  tras  ISpong  "  ?)  juts  out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
copper  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the  point  of  the  blade, 
and  the  souls  have  to  spring  across  the  intervening 
gap.     Bad  souls  fall  in,  good  ones  escape,  the  latter 
proceeding  along  the  block  of  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the    Island   of  Fruit-trees.     Here    they   wait  till 
Tuhan  sends  them  a  friend  of  the  same  sex  to  show 
them  the  way  to  the  **  Husks  of  the  Clouds." 

If  they  have  no  friend,  they  must  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  another  soul  who  has  a  friend  there.  Upon 
this  journey  the  two  sexes  are  separated,  and  none 
but  adults  are  allowed  to  proceed  ;  all  children  ("  with- 
out limit  of  age  or  sex  ")  stay  with  Tuhan  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Granny  Lanyut.  When  eventually  they 
go  to  the  place  called  **  Noon  "  (.^)  they  spend  their 
time  in  play,  and  (like  their  elders)  do  not  require  to 
eat. 

The  souls  that  fall  in  are  fished  out  by  Granny 
Lanyut  as  soon  as  they  are  clean  enough,  when  they 
a-^  rubbed,  and  set  upon  the  block  of  timber. 

f  thev  then  require  further  purification,  they  are 
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lit)wn  in  a  second  time,  and  if  necessary  a  third 
me,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  times,  when  if  they  still 
aonain  black,  they  are  cast  out  by  Granny  Lanyut  to 
'Uider  on  earth  again  as  demons  (of  the  kind  most 
ppropriate  to  the  sins  they  have  committed).^  Two 
uch  "  lost- soul "  demons  are  the  DSgup  Demon  and 
■rave  Demon,  to  both  of  which  we  shall  presently 
Bvert. 

The  Sakai  Deity. 

Tuhan,  the  Sakai  (**  Blandas  ")  god,  and  Kari,  the 
emang  Thunder-god,  are.  (says  Vaughan- Stevens, 
ithout,  however,  giving  any  proof)  quite  different 
ersons. 

About  Tuhan  we  are  unfortunately  told  very  little. 
l^e  gather,  however,  that  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
le  souls  of  men,  who  are  sent  before  him  by  Granny 
panyut,  and  that  the  demons  are  the  agents  of 
is  punishments.  And  elsewhere  we  are  told  that 
whenever  the  Sakai  have  done  wrong,  Tuhan  gives 
le  demons  leave  to  attack  them,^  and  that  against 
is  decree  there  is  no  contending.*  He  is  not  prayed 
>,  as  his  will  is  unalterable. 

The  name  of  the  chief  spirit  or  god  of  the  Sakai 
;,  however,  in  other  places  given  by  Vaughan- 
tevens  as  Peng ;  e.g,  in  that  writer's  account  of  the 
tuang-tuang  "  ceremony,*  where  Peng's  power  over 
le  demons  is  described. 

Spirits  and  Demons. 
Of  Sakai  demons  ("  Nyani ")  in  general  we  learn 
om  Vaughan-Stevens  that  there  are  both  male  and 
imale  demons,  but  that  there  is  no  intercourse  between 

*  Vaughan- Stevens,  ii.  131.  **  Peng"  is  uncorroborated. 

•  Ibid,     Note  that  the  name  at  least  '  Ibid,  p.  132. 
"Tuhan"  is  Malay.     The  name  of  *  Z.f.E.  xxvi.  163. 

VOL.  II  R 
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them,  and  consequently  no  propagation  of  the  spedei 
They  prefer,  nevertheless,  to  live  in  pairs  like  human 
beings.      Peng   (or   ''  Allah '')   is   able    to   annihilate 
them,   and    can    also    increase    their    numbers,  but 
nobody  (else)  can  kill  them.     The  magician  alone  is 
in  a  position  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  when  they 
want  to  inflict  injury  upon  any  one,  and  that  only  if 
Peng  himself  has  no  reason  for  permitting  them  to 
cause  it,  as  otherwise  the  power  of  the  magician  b 
ineffectual.     We  are  also  told  that  demons,  especially 
the  male  ones,  are  not  afraid  of  women ;  and  that  at 
the  "  tuang-tuang  "  ceremony  they  enter  the  ring  from 
above  and  pass  out  of  it  through  the  ground.* 

Of  other  spirits  and  demons  Vaughan-Stevens 
gives  the  following  information  : — 

The  demons  into  which  the  souls  that  cannot  be 
purified  are  changed  vary  from  those  which  arc 
merely  shut  out  of  the  **  Cloud-Husks"  to  the  Hantu 
D6gup  or  Ghost  Demon,  which  suffers  from  coM, 
thirst,  and  hunger. 

The  Sakai  think  (as  has  been  already  mentioned) 
that  they  must  have  done  something  wrong  before  any 
demon  (with  the  exception  of  the  Dggup  Demon)  gets 
permission  from  Tuhan  to  attack  them.  In  any  case, 
however,  they  consider  that  all  demons  should  be 
avoided  **  like  the  tiger,"  and  when  sick  (though  not 
when  dying)  they  seek  to  frighten  them  away  (or 
oppose  them  by  means  of  spells),  just  as  if  they  were 
human  beings.^ 

^  Z.J.  E.  xxvi.  163.  idea  of  prayer  is  quite  fbreigii  to  ibc 

^  Hence    when    Vaughan  -  Stevens  Orang  Hutan  "  is  due  to  a  similar  m- 

declares  (ii.  132)  that  there  is  no  trace  pIo>'ment  of  popular  phraseologjr.    See 

of    demon  -  worships    he    is   evidently  J,  L  A,  vol.  iv.  p.  430. — ••  The  Sikii 

using    the    word    "worship"    in    its  deprecate  the  Nyani  or  superior  spirits^ 

narrow  (and  popular)  sense.     So  too  and  the  Pateh  or  inferior  ones,  whidi 

"DP    "K^.  \  1^,  his  remark  that  **  the  arc  male  and  female.*' 
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There  are   four  chiefs  of  the  world    of  demons, 

a  Batin,  Jinang,  Jurukrah,  and  Penglima.^ 
The   symptoms  of  a  man   killed   by  the   D6gup 
ion  resemble  those  caused  by  snake-bite  in  the 
>t.     Men  can  easily  escape  from  a  demon  by  running, 
luse  both  its  feet  are  reversed.     If,  however,  they 
overtaken,  the  demon  shakes  them  and  they  soon 
U  dead.     All  deaths  by  demons  are  permitted  by 
'  Tuhan,  who  decides  how  long  each  man  ought  to  live. 

The  D^gup  Demon. 

The  Dggup  Demon  is  a  lost,  but  immortal  soul, 
which  being  so  spotted  that  Granny  Lanyut  is  unable 
to  purify  it  even  after  seven  times  bathing  it  in 
boiling  water,  has  been  expelled  by  her  from  hell,  and 
is  undergoing  punishment  on  earth  for  its  sins.  It  is 
visible,  and  always  slays  ^  all  whom  it  meets,  without, 
however,  causing  them  pain.  It  cannot  go  far  from 
the  spot  where  its  body  is  buried,  but  seeks  for 
warmth  and  comfort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave. 
Even,  however,  when  it  finds  what  it  seeks,  it  derives 
no  benefit.  '*  Unbearably  tormented,  it  ''.eeks  relief 
and  finds  none,  except  on  the  grave,  and  when  it  fails 
to  find  the  latter  (the  gr^ve)  it  may  be  heard  at  night 
shrieking  **  Gup  !  gup  !  gup  !  '*  ( Vaughan  -  Stevens 
declared  that  he  had  often  heard  it,  by  night  only, 
but  attributed  the  cry  to  a  small  owl  or  gecko.) 
When  it  finds  the  grave,  it  cowers  down  upon  it,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  an  old  man  or  woman  whose  feet  are 
turned  backwards  (as  is  the  case  with  other  demons).^ 

*  Vaughan  -  Stevens,  ii.  134.  A  soever  itmet,  it  might  only  frighten  them, 
proof  of  Malayan  influence.  *  In  his  account  of  the  **  luang-tuang" 

*  Vet  (pjx  133,  134)  v. -St.  says  that  ceremony,  after  slating  that  the  soul  of 
though  (unlike  other  demons)  it  had  a  magician  could  not  be  damned,  whilst 
power  from  Granny  Lanyut  tokill  whom-  that  of  a  Batin  could,  Vaughan- Stevens 
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The  Sakai  will  leave  any  place  at  once  where  evena 
single  evil-doer  dies,  the  whole  tribe  moving  on  and 
rebuilding  their  village,  and  never  returning  to  die 
deserted  site.  The  number  of  deaths,  however,  does 
not  matter  if  the  deaths  may  be  attributed  to  otha 
causes  (than  the  Hantu  Degup),  nor  if  all  the  deceased 
bore  good  reputations.  Hence  the  Sakai  avoid  Malays^ 
who  always  have  (with  them)  a  bad  reputarioo, 
although  they  maintain  that  dead  Malays  go  to  a 
different  place. 

The  Grave  Demon. 

Of  the  Hantu  Kubur(or  Grave  Demon)  Vaughao- 
Stevens  says^  that  the  use  of  the  anchak  ("  andbp"), 
or   sacrificial    tray,   which    is   suspended   over  Sakai 
graves,  is  to  receive  food  and  water  destined  for  the 
Grave   Demon.*'^      It  is  again  for  the  Grave  Demon 
that  the  fire  on  the  grave    is   lit.      The  soul  (MaL 
**  sfimangat  ")  of  the  deceased  has  already  gone  to  the 
nether  regions  (**  Ngraka"),  but  his  wicked  deeds  con- 
tinue to  wander  about  near  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a 
grave  demon  in  order  to  find  some  human  embodi- 
ment into  which  they  can  enter.     A  good  man  gives 
them  no  opportunity,  but  a  bad  one  allows  them  to 
enter,  and  becomes  worse  in  consequence.      If  the 
Grave  Demon  finds  no  such  new  place  of  abode,  it 

cuiitinues  as  follows  : — *'  If  the  soul  of  ment  (since  as  a Batinhe  was  accustoned 

a  Batin  was  damned,  the  punishment  to  having  food  brought  to  him).    Bat 

consistecl   in   this,   that   his   soul    was  ordinary   people  fled  before  him,  and 

turned    away   by   Granny    Lanyut    as  the  magician,  whenever  he  came  opn 

unwashablc,  and  returned  to  the  earth  him,   struck   at   him   with   his  feaifcl 

as  a  Ghost  Demon  or  Hantu  Degup.  stick :  the  stick  with  the  triple  tigo'i 

Anhungered,  he  saw  an  abundance  of  claw-like  growth,  from  the  stem  of  t 

fruits  on  every  side ;  thirsty,  he  saw  kind  of  rattan,  which  the  Malays  ciU 

water  everywhere,  yet  could  not  reach  Dahan,  and  which  inflicts  esceediaglT 

it  either,  so   that   his  soul   wandered  painful  wounds"  [Z.f,  E.  xxvi.  148). 

iI)out    continually   in    order    to    find  ^  Vaughan -Stevens,  ii.  141. 

au«<>ofw^Y  urhrt  -vMilrl  b^'ufir  it  lourish-  '  Cp.  supra,,  p,  98. 
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t    return    to    the    grave    in    three    days'    time. 

use  of  the  fire  is  to  show  it  the  way.  If 
r  the  three  days  it  finds  no  new  home,  it  sits  by 
fire  at  night,  eating  and  drinking  the  contents  of 
'•  anchak  "  or  tray,  and  sleeping  throughout  the  day- 
I,  and  having  continued  in  this  state  for  seven 
{,  it  dies  outright  and  vanishes  for  ever.  Hence 
•  seven  days  no  more  food  is  put  in  the  tray, 
le  it  is  alive  and  being  fed  it  is  harmless,  and 

no  harm  to  the  survivors,  who  visit  the  grave 
\t  to  bring  it  food  or  to  attend  to  the  fire.  As  the 
re  Demon  is  invisible,  no  one  can  tell  whether 
deceased   left  behind   him  a  Grave    Demon  or 

Therefore  the  fire  is  lit  and  the  food  offered 
»ehalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  both  big 
little.^ 

Demons  of  the  Atmosphere. 

n  Vaughan- Stevens'  class  of  invisible  demons 
i  are  many  kinds  of  demons  of  the  atmosphere 
h  work  through  the  agency  of  rain,  heat,  moun- 
,  lakes,  stones,  and  trees.  These  are,  however. 
r^ry  dangerous,  and  seldom  kill. 
"he  Demon  Huntsman  (Hantu  Sfiburu)  is  a  lost 
that  has  been  excluded  from  the  **  Cloud-Husks  *' 
elonsong  Awan "),  and  sent  back  to  earth  by 
my  Lanyut.  Like  the  **  Lofty  Demon,"  it  re- 
gies a  jungle-man,  and  disappears  from  sight  the 
lent  it  is  seen.  It  is  never  far  from  water,  and 
imetimes  swallowed  in  drinking  and  thus  intro- 
d  into  the  blood.  It  also  resembles  the  Baunan 
ion,  except  in  form,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
r  is  that  of  a  huge  black  human  figure. 

raoghan-Steveos,  ii.  141.     Cp.  ib.  83  «.,  for  a  "  Hantu "  with  *•  vampire" 
ities. 
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The    Mati  Anak  (or  Stillborn-child  Demon] 
two  forms,  that  of  a  frog  and  that  of  a  bird.    Lik* 
other  three  demons,  it  is  a  soul  expelled  from  Par 
by  Granny  Lanyut,  and  resembles  such  souls 
other  respects. 

The  Jgmoi  Demon  resembles  a  black  dog, 
disappears  as  soon  as  it  is  met  with.  It  is  s€ 
bushes  after  a  long  day's  journey,  and  seems  a  \ 
personification  of  fatigue,  the  sight  of  it  bri 
great  bodily  prostration,  and  the  legs  of  the 
swelling  up  until  he  is  unable  to  move  fro 
spot.     In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  foregc 

There  are  also  many  tree-spirits  which  bel 
the  class  of  invisible  spirits,  but  are  not  very  dang 
and  seldom  kill.^  Also  the  crop-spirits  belong 
the  same  class,  chief  of  which  is  the  Hantu  Jul 
Squinting  Demon,  which  is  exorcised  with  sc 
care  at  the  harvesting  of  the  rice.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  demons,  rej 
should  be  made  to  the  Sakai  custom  of  hang 
the  jaws  of  apes  (that  have  been  shot  with  bl 

*  Vaughan-Stcvens,  ii.  135.  the  head  of  the  hatchet  in 

'  Before  a  tree  is  cut  down,  a  Sakai  and   returned    it    to    its    on 

taps  three  or  four  times  on  the  trunk  sequently  doing  the  same  foi 

with  the  back  of  his  implement.     The  tools.     The  ceremony  of  bf 

legendary  explanation  is  that  this  cere-  felled  timber  was  likewise  ao 

mony  is  a  notice  to  quit  to  the  Hantu  by  magical  ceremonies.     At 

of  the  tree.     Vaughan-Stevens   could  ing  of  the  rice  the  magician 

never  get  a  satisfactory  explanation. —  various  ceremonies  intended 

v. -St.  iii.  128.  the  rice  grow  short,  to  prote 

^  The  process  has  already  been  de-  wild  animals  and   evil  spin 

scribed,  but  may  here,  for  convenience*  make  the  seed  fertile.      C^ire 

sake,  be  in  brief  recapitulated.     Before  exercised   not    to   awake    tl 

felling  the  trees  for  a  padi-clcaring  all  demons, 

the  tools  had  to  be  charmed.     Women  Before  the  commencement 

and  children  might  not  be  present  on  a  magical  ceremony  was  pet 

account  of  the  dangers  from  evil  spirits.  secure  the  soul  of  the  rice ; 

Saplings    were    cut    and    erected     at  followed    by  a  feast,  after 

sunrise  and   the  handle  of  a   hatchet  labours  of  the  harvest,  till  tl 

hung   from  them.     After  repeating  a  hands  of  the  women  alone, 

uip^KAror'^hflrme  t]ietTi4^rian  "^pl^oed  tinued.     Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  3^ 
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ts  and  eaten)  from  the  roof  of  the  house.^     This  is 
le  in  order  to  keep  away  the  ape-demons,  which 
^use  epileptic  fits.     This  form  of  madness  (**gila"), 
the  Sakai  call  it  {i.e.  the  grinning  and  showing  of 
ith  that    is  seen    in   apes   as   they   fall   from    the 
-e  after  being   shot,  and   before  the   hunters   kill 
tem  with  the  parang  or  chopper),  is  inflicted  upon 
hunter  by  the  ape -demon,  if  the  latter  is  not 
bwiverted  from  the  object  of  its  revenge.^ 

Dr.  Luering  of  Perak  writes  me,  that  the  spirits 
'^hich  most  afflict  the  Sakai  of  Ulu  Bertang  are  the 
•lowing : — "  Nyani'  manus,"  the  tiger  spirit ;  **  Nyani' 
^*rak,"  the  jungle  or  forest  spirit ;  '*  Nyani'  tiu,"  the 
^ver  or  water  spirit.  These  three  spirits  can  more 
Or  less  be  overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  Sakai,  either 
by  charms  or  medicine,  but  another  spirit  called 
*'  Nyani'  jShii',"  or  the  tree  spirit,  is  so  quick  in 
Working  mischief  that  no  help  is  possible.  He  comes 
down  from  the  trees  when  no  man  knows,  and  before 
any  one  suspects  it,  has  slain  his  victim.* 

Dr.  Luering  inquired  after  the  elephant  spirit, 
which  is  so  much  feared  by  the  Perak  Malays,  and 
which,  the  Malays  believed,  had  quite  recently  killed 
one  of  the  greatest  chieftains  of  the  state  (the  Dato' 
Penglima  Kinta,  who  died  of  dropsy),  but  the  Sakai 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  spirit.  Questioned  as  to 
small-pox  (Mai.  **  champak  "  =  Sak.  **  ginas  "),  they  said 
that  it  was  a  **  Nyani'  gop  "  or  Malay  spirit,  which 
was  very  hostile  to  the  Sakai,  while  it  treated  the 
Malays  kindly.  The  chieftain  of  the  Sahum  tribe  re- 
marked that  he  used  to  estimate  his  tribe  at  about  three 


*  The  Perak  Sakai  similarly  suspend  21,  p.  162.         ^Z,f,E.  xxvi.  169. 

thc(lowcr)jawsofcivct-cats(**musang")  ^  j,'or  the  offerings  made  in  expelling 

and  other  animab,  as  well  as  bunches  of  these  spirits  (the  '*  fialei  Nyani"),  v, 

horabill  skulls.— /.i?.^.5.,  S.B,,  No.  Fasc.  Mai,  p.  46. 
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hundred  souls,  but  within  the  last  year  twenty-four  had 
died  of  small-pox.     Dr.  Luering's  informant  added:— 

"  We  believe  in  *  kramats '  or  sacred  places,  at 
which  we  worship  like  the  Malays^  burning  inceuie 
('  kfimgnyian  ').  We  learnt  this  from  our  ancestor! 
Of  course,  some  of  these  sacred  places  belong  to 
Malay  spirits  (*  Nyani'  gop ').  In  case  of  sickness  we 
make  vows  there  ('bfirkaul').  We  have  no  other 
word  for  making  a  vow. 

**  These  spirits  have  sometimes  been  seen :  Malay 
spirits  look  like  Malays,  others  look  like  ourselves. 
There  is  a  sacred  spot  on  Gunong  Banglang/  near 
the  steep  rock-wall  there.  I  have  never  seen  it,  but 
our  people  go  there  to  make  vows.  Another  is  on 
Gunong  Renduwai,  where  the  K'lang  B'lok  was 
killed.  Of  course  there  are  many  more,  and  some 
are  very  powerful,  but  there  is  no  name  for  them 
except  that  of  the  place  where  they  dwell." 

According  to  Vaughan-Stevens  (in  his  account  of 
the  '* tuang-tuang "  ceremony),  the  term  "physic "is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  it  is  only  in  very  few  cases 
that  the  magicians  act  to  any  extent  as  physicians. 
They  are  really  magicians  pure  and  simple,  the  corre- 
sponding profession  in  the  case  of  the  southern  tribes 
being  rather  that  of  medicine -man  (or  "Poyang"). 
As  the  latter,  however,  has  not  been  formally  initiate 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  magicians,  as  preserved  by 
the  wilder  tribes  of  the  jungle,  a  new  profession  has 
arisen  there,  viz.  that  of  healing  diseases  with  infusions 
of  herbs  applied  inwardly. 

The  ancient  demon-  or  devil  -  man  is  something 
quite  different.  Through  the  magic  power  bequeathed 
".o   him  by  his  ancestors,   he  exorcises  all   kinds  of 

'  Oi.  ««  P«lang»»  (Malay),  south-east  of  Batu  Pipis. 
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^mons  and   diseases^  and   the    few   plants  that  he 
iploys  are  applied  outwardly  either  in  pressed  form 
in  that  of  an  infusion.^ 
p^      The  Sakai  magicians  in  ancient  times  exercised  an 
influence   far  exceeding   even  the   prerogative  of  a 
pi^^ef.     On  every  occasion  their  counsel  was  required, 
^^ttnd  even  the  Batin  ^  did  not  undertake  any  action  of 
r^  importance,  such  as  a  migration  or  a  war,  without 
'-    their   approval.     Moreover,  they  filled  an  important 
r61e  both  at  births  and  at  marriages,  though  not  (it 
appears)  at  funerals.' 
\^         The  chief  power  of  the  magician  consisted  in  his 
[    universally   recognised    attribute    of    being    able   to 
y  assure  the  health  of  his  clientele,  and  to  provide  for 
t    them  the  means  of  nourishment  and  the  like  by  virtue 
of  his  charms.    The  magician  of  the  wilder  tribes  is  dis- 
tinguished from  his  colleagues  of  the  south  by  the  fact 
that  he  still  believes  firmly  in  the  power  of  his  charms. 
Besides    this,    the    magician    could    punish    any 
persons  who  offended  him  by  permitting  the  demons 
to  torment  them  and  make  them  ill,  this  result  being 
attained  by  his  refusing  them  his  protection  against 
the  demons  that  were  always  ready  to  torment  man- 
kind.     He  had,  moreover,  the  right  to  step  into  a 
house  and  take  away  the  charms  that  were  hung  up 
in  the  house,  and  any  one  who  hindered  him  from  so 
doing  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  being 
killed   by   means   of  his   club.       The   supreme   god 
(Allah,  Tuhan,  or  Peng)  alone  had  the  power  and  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  demons  on  whom  they  should 
inflict    their   injuries.      No    demon    could    injure    a 
magician,  and  the  latter's  death  (no  matter  from  what 

>  Z.f,  E,  xxvi.  145.     Cp./-  ^-  ^-  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
«  A  Malayan  official.  '  Z.  <  E,  xxvi.  147. 
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cause)  was  regarded  solely  as  the  act  of  heaven.  The 
chief  reason  alleged  for  this  belief  was  that  the  power 
of  the  magician  had  been  developed  to  its  utmost  (u 
that  he  had  learnt  everything  that  magic  had  to  teadi 
him),  and  that  he  was  therefore  entrusted  by  AM 
with  the  charge  of  caring  (in  an  unrecognised  way) 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether  in  heaven  or  the 
Isle  of  Fruits.  The  soul  of  a  magician  could  never 
be  damned,  but  that  of  a  Batin  could.^ 

The  trappings  of  a  Sakai  magician  consisted  of  his 
headband,  necklace,  girdle,  kneebands,  and  staff. 

His  headband  was  painted  "in  black  colour  and 
without  dots  "  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  red  pattern 
with  black  dots  worn  on  ordinary  occasions  by  all 
members  of  the  tribe). 

His  necklace  (**koy-iss")  consisted  of  a  "string 
of  seeds  of  a  kind  no  longer  procurable,*  to  whidi 
was  attached  a  tortoise  -  bone  pendant,  with  tiger's 
teeth  or  beads  on  both  sides." 

His  girdle  consisted  of  tassel -like  bunches  of 
"s'lowk"  {})  leaves. 

His  kneebands  consisted  of  "linok"  or  squirrel- 
tails,  strung  as  closely  together  as  possible. 

His  hair  was  allowed  to  fall  down  to  its  full 
length  (for  it  was  never  cut !)  over  his  face,  so  that 
his  features  were  all  but  hidden. 

His  loin-cloth  (unlike  that  of  his  fellow-tribesmen) 
was  entirely  plain  and  undecorated. 

The  emblem  of  his  dignity — a  staff — was  made 
from  Satambun  ("  Tamoon  ")  wood,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  the  emblem  of  a  Batin,*  which  was 

*  Z.j\  E,  XX vi.  147.     F.  n.  3,  infra.  that  had  died  out,  nor  is  it  likely  that 

'  This  statement  is  scarcely  credible.  any  formerly  imported  seeds  have  ceased 

'*  is  not  at  all  likely  that   the  seeds  to  be  imported. 

-.,1/    inT      )elonged  to  plants  or  trees  '  This  and   similar   statements  ap- 
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lopted  at  the  time  of  the  first  influx  of  Malays,  in 
sice  of  the  ancient  mark  of  the  magician,  viz.  a  rare 
pdeformed  growth  or  "  sport "  of  the  bamboo,  which  was 
ifaicised  with  powerful  charms  for  quelling  evil  spirits. 
?Jlone  but  the  magicians  might  bear  this  staff,  which 
'  it  was  believed  would  injure  any  one  else  who  tried  to 
:-  do  so.* 

One  of  these  staffs  which  was  collected  by 
Vaughan- Stevens  measured  62  cm.  in  length,  and 
bore,  firstly,  a  charm  designed  as  a  protection  against 
the  "  P'wlli  "  (?),  or  "  Vampire  of  Shake-Net  Island  " 
(which  was  the  traditional  first  home  of  the  race)  ; 
secondly,  a  charm  against  the  ape  spirit  or  epilepsy  ; 
and  thirdly,  a  charm  against  the  argus-pheasant  spirit 
or  lunacy.^ 

In  addition  to  his  staff,  the  Sakai  magician  also 
occasionally  employed  a  sprinkling  -  brush  named 
"  chen-ow,"  with  which,  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies,  he  sprinkled  the  demons.* 

It  may  be  here  further  noted  that  all  the  Sakai, 
whether  magicians  or  not,  whenever  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  handle  any  magical  object,  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  leaf  into  the  hand,  to  prevent  the 
demon  (Hantu)  that  resides  in  the  said  object  from 
passing  directly  into  their  persons.* 

I  may  add  that  iron  may  not  (according  to 
Vaughan-Stevens)  be  used  for  cutting  either  the 
hair  or  the  finger-nails.^ 

pear  to  point  to  the  fact  of  their  having  *'  P'wlli"    may    be    a    corruption    of 

originated   amongst    tribes   under  the  **  Pawul,"  a  Blandas  Grave  Demon,  v. 

influence  of  Malayan  culture.  p.  105,  ante. 

*  Z./.  E.  xxvi  166-169.  '  J  bid.  p.  166.         ♦  Ibid.  p.  167. 

*  /ifid,   p.    169  ;  cp    p.    264,    infr.  *  Jbid,  xxix.  178. 
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Medicine-huts. 

We  are  also  informed  that  a  special  type  of 
medicine -hut  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Saka 
magicians  (in  addition  to  their  own  private  dwelling- 
hut),^  that  the  latter  stood  "  deep  in  the  forest,"  tlot 
it  was  built  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  that  it 
was  protected  against  intruders  by  means  of  a  post, 
which  was  planted  in  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  and 
hung  about  with  a  medley  of  bones,  leaves,  and 
flowers. 

The  shape  of  these  huts  is  said  to  have  originally 
been  round,  and  none  but  magicians  were  allowed  to 
enter  them,  or  to  see  their  contents,  which  consisted 
of  bamboos  incised  with  special  charms.* 

Vaughan-Stevens  was  only  allowed  to  enter  sud 
a  hut  once  (and  that  only  after  a  sort  of  ceremony  of 
admittance  into  the  tribe,  which  consisted  in  fera- 
seed  bruised  in  water  being  poured  over  him).  The 
walls  and  roof  of  the  house  were  hung  with  tufts  of 
dried  plants,  and  bamboos  of  all  sizes  lay  scattered 
about  upon  the  ground  and  in  every  corner,  all  of 
them  being  covered  with  incised  patterns.* 

Exorcism  or  "  Tuang-tuang''  Ceremony  {'* /Cuwet-niss"). 
**  Kuwet-niss  "  is,  as  it  appears,  the  older  name  for 

1  Vaughan  -  Stevens  adds  that  the  Sibylism.  An  arbour  of  thocns  b 
Sakai  magicians  of  the  present  day  framed,  into  which  a  man  and  hit  wife 
employ  their  own  dwelling-houses  as  are  put.  The  neighbours  perionn  a 
medicine  -  huts ;  though  even  now  a  chant  outside,  and  a  strange  noise  ii 
cave  will  sometimes  be  fitted  up  to  do  then  supposed  to  be  heard,  which  is 
duty  for  this  purpose.  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the  spirit 

2  Z./,E.  xxvi.  145.  Strong  confirm-  they  have  invoked  has  possessed  the 
ation  of  this  statement  of  Vaughan-  i^air  enclosed  in  the  arbour.  The 
Stevens  with  regard  to  the  Sakai  latter  then  come  forth,  and  whitcfer 
medicine-huts  is  to  be  found  in  they  utter  is  regarded  as  an  expieaioo 
AAA.  vol.  iv.  p.  430:  "They  (the  of  the  will  of  the  spirits  alluded  to." 
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i€j  ceremony  of  exorcism,  which  is  also  called 
luang-tuang."  The  first  expression  is  employed  by 
4e  Sakai  among  themselves,  and  the  second  appears 
:>  be  especially  used  by  the  civilised  {i.e.  Malayising) 
ribes.  The  latter  is  applied  not  only  to  the  act  of 
scorcism,  but  also  to  the  bamboos  employed  for  that 
iirpose.^  Since  only  a  thoroughly  skilled  magician 
i  in  a  position  to  bring  the  ceremony  to  a  quite 
uccessful  completion,  it  is  now  somewhat  rare,  the 
nagicians  who  possess  the  old  tradition  sedulously 
voiding  the  Malays  on  the  ground  that  their 
'medicine-hut"  would  be  defiled  if  it  were  entered 
y  a  stranger.^ 

The  ceremonial  headbands  of  the  men,  or  "  lat,"  as 
listinguished  from  those  of  the  women,  "rib"  (**reeb"), 
rere  stiff  bands  of  bark-cloth,  and  were  always  worn, 
rhereas  the  headbands  of  the  women,  though  made 
tf  the  same  material,  were  only  worn  on  occasion. 
The  hair  of  the  men  was  allowed  to  fall  down  after 
he  example  of  the  magician,  and  was  merely  bound 
)y  the  headbands,  whereas  the  women  bound  up 
heir  hair  in  some  kind  of  knot,  which  they  employed 
he  headbands  to  fix. 

The  patterns  painted  upon  these  headbands  were 
dleged  to  represent  the  owner's  name  in  each  case. 

These  patterns,  as  has  been  said  (together  with 
:he  face-painting  and  blowpipe  patterns),  might  not 
3e  employed  until  the  Sakai  youths  were  married 
md  had  thus  been  admitted  into  the  tribe. 

Since  the  painted  headbands  might  only  be  worn 
Dn    special   occasions,   the    black   patterns   were   not 

*  These  **tuang-tuang"  were  bamboos  notes.     They  were  intended  for  use  as 

Iccorated   with   magical   patterns   and  amuletsagainst  disease,  spiders,  drought, 

truck  on   the  ground  during  magical  etc.,  or  as  rain-charms.     Supra^  vol.  i. 

eremonies,  so  as  to  produce  musical  p.  472,  seq.         *  Z.f.  E.  xxvi.  144. 
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retained  on  the  headbands  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  only  the  red  pattern  with  black  dots  was 
allowed. 

The  black  patterns  were  called  "  demon  '*  patterns, 
because  they  afforded  protection  against  the  demons, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them,  were  obliged  to  flee. 

The  magician  who  presided  at  the  ceremony  wore 
his  own  pattern  in  black  and  without  dots.*  The 
object  of  this  was  partly  to  hinder  the  demons  (who 
had  been  invoked  by  the  bamboos  of  his  servant) 
from  entering  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
himself  stood,  and  partly  so  to  lead  the  demons  round 
the  circle  as  to  confront  them  with  the  patterns  of  all 
who  were  present,  so  that  during  the  ensuing  chase 
they  should  know  which  persons  might  not  be  injured 
by  them.  But  in  order  to  avoid  terrifying  them  too 
much,  and  thereby  hindering  them  from  imprinting 
the  patterns  on  their  memories  with  sufficient  exacti- 
tude, the  Sakai  purposely  let  fall  their  hair  over  their 
faces,  so  as  to  prevent  the  black  stripes  in  their  face- 
painting  from  becoming  too  noticeable.  The  magician 
and  his  attendant  did  the  same.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  for  the  demons  to  approach  the  headbands 
and  observe  the  patterns.  In  order  to  make  them 
plainer  to  the  demons,  the  dots  of  the  red  pattern 
were  made  black  instead  of  the  recognised  white, 
since  white  dots  against  the  dull  "  anatto "  red  were 
difficult  to  distinguish.  In  former  times,  when  a 
species  of  red  ochre  was  employed,  the  dots  were 
white,  as  in  the  case  of  the  face-paintings.* 

These  preparations  having  been  made,  the  magician 
after  a  short  silence  strikes  the  end  of  his  bamboo 

'   For  the  customs  of  face-painting      ployed    for    purposes  of  migic),  qn 
and    body-painting    (which  were   em-       supra^  "  Maturity  Customs.*' 
*  Z.f  E.  xxvi.  162. 
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|(**  tuang-tuang ")  a  few  times  upon  the  ground,  the 
^pil  accompanying   him  with  one  of  the  decorated 
^bamboos  in  each  hand.     Soon  after  this  all  the  men 
Ijoin  in  with  due  solemnity,  and  continue  for  about 
tjm  hour;    so  long,   in  fact,  as  the  magician  himself 
continues.     As  soon  as  he  ceases,  all  of  them  stop, 
and  laying  their  bamboos  behind  them,  proceed    to 
the  particular  business  (whether  hunting  or  fishing  or 
whatever  it   might   be)  for  which  this  strange  cere- 
mony was  preparatory. 

Meanwhile  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  little,  if 
any,  gesticulation  was  used.  In  some  cases  two 
bamboo  sticks  called  "  sok-yet "  (38  cm.  x  3  cm.)  were 
used  at  the  ceremony ;  one  stick  being  held  in  each 
hand  and  struck  upon  the  other  in  the  air. 

In  former  times  the  women  might  use  none  but 
"  smooth "  {i.e.  undecorated)  bamboos  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  men.^ 

Women  and  children  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  since  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  them  to 
be  far  from  the  men  when  so  many  demons  were 
being  invoked. 

The  women  took  their  places  in  the  circle,  each 
woman  sitting  behind  her  husband,  with  her  children 
in  turn  behind  her.  Between  the  two  circles  (of 
men  and  women)  there  was  a  broad  space  left  vacant 
for  the  passage  of  the  demons,  so  as  to  enable  the 
latter  to  look  at  the  headbands  of  both  men  and 
women  simultaneously.  The  demons,  especially  the 
male  ones,  are  not  afraid  of  women,  and  hence  the 
women  did  not  allow  their  hair  to  hang  down  over 
their  faces,  the  black  stripes  on  their  face-painting 
being   thus  left  visible.     This  device   prevented  the 

*  Z./.  E.  xxvi.  172. 
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demons  from  breaking  through  between  two  women  \ 
and  attacking  the  unprotected  children. 

The  demons  entered  from  above  into  the  space  J 
between  the  men  and  women,  but   as  soon  as  the 
beating  of  the  bamboos  was  at  an  end,  and  escape 
was  possible,  they  went  down  through  the  earth  in 
obedience  to  the  magician's  will. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  women  wore  no  designs 
on  their  headbands,  but  were  recognised  by  the 
demons  who  had  previously  seen  them  in  thdr 
husbands'  company,  and  protected  by  the  channs 
inscribed  upon  their  husbands'  headgear.* 

The  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ceremony 
is  the  following  : — 

The  painted  bamboos  of  the  pupil  are  to  call 
together  all  the  demons  to  see  what  the  magician  is 
doing.  The  decorated  bamboos  of  the  other  men  arc 
intended  by  means  of  their  patterns  to  render  the 
demons  powerless  for  the  ensuing  day.  At  the 
same  time,  if  Allah  {i,e.  Tuhan  or  Peng)  intends  a 
man  to  be  injured,  there  is  no  remedy  against  it 
Each  individual  man  now  knows  how  to  cut  the 
charm-pattern  to  suit  his  particular  case,  but  he  may 
not  employ  the  general  charm-pattern  for  himself 
alone,  as  he  would  then  conjure  up  all  the  demons 
against  himself,  without  any  chance  of  self-protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  should  (as  he  properly 
might)  incise  either  the  tiger  or  snake-charm  for 
himself  alone,  and  thereupon  sound  it,  he  would 
certainly  be  safe  if  the  tiger  and  snake-demons  heard 
the  sound,  but  as  certainly  not  if  they  did  not  hear 
him.  Since,  however,  the  chase  was  only  undertaken 
as  a  rule  by  fairly  large  parties,  there  was  usually  little 

1  ZJ.  E.  xxvi.  163. 
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nger  for  any  particular  individual,  so  that  the  charm 
employed  was  almost  uniformly  successful.  And 
mce  every  member  of  these  hunting  parties  had  to 
t  equipped  with  the  charm-leaves,  the  prizes  and 
iprards  that  fell  to  the  magician  were  great.^ 

Another  Form  of  Exorcism  (Sawai), 

This  consists  of  an  incantation,  or  rather  spell, 
hich  is  performed  on  behalf  of  an  invalid  when  all 
se  fails.  The  exact  words  employed  are  not  known 
\  yet,  but  the  form  of  the  ceremony  itself  is  known  to 
rery  Sakai.^  The  patient  is  laid  with  the  head  towards 
e  west  under  cover  of  a  roof  or  screen  made  from 
e  fresh  leaves  of  a  palm,  which  resembles  the  areca- 
Jm,  and  is  called  **  dampong."  An  opening  is  left 
rough  which  the  magician  (or  Pawang)  enters.  This 
trance  can  be  closed  so  as  to  conceal  both  the  patient 
d  the  magician  from  observation.  The  latter  takes 
:enser  (**  sungkun  "  or  *'  sangkun  "  '^)  with  him,  which 
nsists  of  a  half  coconut-shell  containing  burnt  resin 
enzoin).  He  then  squats  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
valid,  and  raising  himself  breast  high  swings  the 
nser  seven  times  over  the  patient's  couch.  Next  he 
izes  a  leaf  of  the  *' dampong  "-palm,  and  therewith 
labours  the  invalid,  or  rather  the  demon  by  which 
:  is  possessed,  with  the  object  of  driving  it  either 
to  the  network  of  loops  or  a  cage  which  hangs  over 
e  head  of  the  patient.^ 

The  loopwork  varies  greatly,  both  as  to  form  and 
aterial,  probably  according  to  the  demon  it  is  in- 
nded  to  catch. 

Z.f.E.  xxvi.  173.  ceremonyshows  more  Malayan  influence 

'  In   orig.    **Orang  Hutan."     This       than  the  last. 
3  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  141,  142. 

VOL.  II  S 
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The  magician  now  stamps  his  feet  and  dances 
wildly,  shrieking  and  shouting  until  the  demon,  tfri 
escape  its  chastisement,  takes  flight  by  enterii^  ioM 
the  cage.  The  magician  then  stops  and  munnm 
certain  magic  words,  which  are  believed  to  prevat 
the  demons  from  escaping. 

Then  he  goes  out  with  the  loopwork,  whidi  k 
takes  home  and  hangs  up  there.  If  it  comes  in  hall 
the  demons  escape,  and  return  to  their  original  dwdt 
ing  place.  This  particular  process  is  called  "T^ 
Badan  Sawai."  Yet  another  spell,  called  "T6kan  Badan 
K1uar,"  or  Birth-blessing,  belongs  to  the  or^^inal 
duties  of  the  magician's  profession,  and  as  it  is  not 
kept  secret,  it  can  be  performed  by  any  man  orwonaa 
who  chooses.  The  magician  generally  imparted  dm 
incantation  (like  that  for  the  dying)  to  the  Pei^Una 
of  the  place  and  his  wife,  so  that  in  urgent  cases  Acy 
might  be  able  hastily  to  take  his  place.^ 

Alleged  Totemism} 

Unfortunately  Vaughan-Stevens  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  any  consistent  theory  on  the  subject,  and 
his  notes,  which,  as  his  editor  tells  us,  were  gathered  oc 
many  different  occasions,  so  often  confuse  the  clan  wid 
the  tribe  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  gain  any  dea 
conception  of  the  Sakai  traditions  on  the  subject  I 
seems,  therefore,  useless  to  attempt  any  reconstruction 
The  only  facts  to  be  gathered  are  the  following : — 

In  dealing  with  the  face -patterns  of  the  Saka 
Vaughan-Stevens  gives  an  account  of  an  alleged  dai 
system.     The  Sakai  are  said  to  compose  five  origin: 

^  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  142,  143.  roust  add  that  to  me  the  evidenoe  1 

'  Cp.  pp.  32,  62-64,  ante,     I  am  appears  to  be  of  the  text-book  ofd 

indebted   for   this    summary    to    Mr.  and  to  conflict  with  all  we  yet  knc 

•^rkmac     M     -xp*r     in  Totemism.     I  of  the  Sakai  — W.S. 
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which    formed    sub-groups,    when   the   tribe 

to  inhabit   a   single   locality,    each   of  which 

«pted  a  name  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  parent 

p.     The  alleged  five  main  groups,  found  among 

^^  Senoi,  the  Kenaboi,  and  Besisi,  were  the  Snake, 

ish.  Leaf,  Thorn,  and  Tiger  clans.     The  sub-groups 

the  Snake  clan  take  as  their  eponymous  species  the 

hon,  the  Cobra,  the  Hamadryad,  and  so  on.     The 

nal  purpose  of  the  crest  of  the  sub-groups  was  as 

property  mark  on  blow-tubes  and  as  a  pattern  for 

painting,    according    to   the   account   given   by 

aughan-Stevens.     He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 

ve  been  able  to  collect  any  examples  of  the  former 

*ul>-groups.^     As  to  the  latter,  which  he  distinguishes 

li^m  the  patterns,  none  of  which  he  gives,  he  says  he 

^  "^Uras  able  to  get  them    from    the   magicians,  though 

%hey  were  no  longer  used  owing  to  the  clan  (**  tribal ") 

^assemblies  having  fallen  into  desuetude.* 

The  Sakai  marriage  regulations  were  said  to  be 
l>ased  on  this  clan-system,  but  instead  of  being  exo- 
gamous,  they  were  strictly  endogamous,  marriage  out- 
side the  clan  involving  expulsion  from  it,  a  practice  that 
gave  birth  to  new  clans — Civet-cat,  Crocodile,  Scorpion, 
etc,  which  soon  attained  a  numerical  superiority. 

In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the 
sacrosanctity  of  the  eponymous  species,  it  is  premature 
to  use  the  term  totemism  in  speaking  of  this  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  a  quasi-totemic  nomen- 
clature is  found  in  conjunction  with  a  marriage  system 
resembling  that  of  the  mythical  period  of  the  Arunta, 
renders  even  this  alleged  Sakai  organisation  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  importance. 

1  Probably  because  there  were  none  to  collect. — W.S. 
«  Z,f.E.  xxvi.  150-152. 
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Among  the  Semang  there  is  no  trace  of  totemisa 
As  to  the  Jakun,  the  only  fact  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  totemism  is  one  recorded  by  Favre/  that 
some  **  tribes  "  of  Jakun  abstained  from  eating  elephant 
flesh,  alleging  that  it  caused  sickness.     This,  in  fom, 
very  totemistic  belief,  is,  however,  an  isolated  case. 
In  the  absence  of  further  information  it  is  simpler  to 
suppose    that    some    Jakun   groups   had,   owing  to 
contact  with  Malays  or  other  tribes,  given  up  one  i 
their  old  tribal  beliefs,  or,  possibly,  that  those  whid 
respected  the  elephant  had  acquired  from  outside  a 
belief  in  its  sacrosanctity. 

Charf?is  against  Wild  Beasts. 

Sakai. — A  charm  against  tigers  is  made  in  the 
following  way  : — A  bundle  of  **  s'lowk  "  leaves  is  rolled 
up  to  represent  the  tiger's  body  ;  this  is  transfixed  with 
imitation  bamboo  arrows  made  of  thin  strips  of  bfirtam- 
bark,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  tassels  of  split  **  slowk" 
leaves.  To  the  **  tiger  "  is  fastened  a  strip  of  rattan,  on 
which  is  hung  a  leaf  painted  with  magical  patterns  in 
dragon's  blood.'-  After  various  other  magical  additions, 
including  a  water-vessel,  a  flower  of  the  Latoom-plant, 
etc.,  had  been  made,  the  whole  was  hung  up  in  the  house. 

When  a  man  fell  ill  of  dysentery  or  colic,  it  was 
attributed  to  the  tiger-spirit.  He  was  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  water -vessel,  and  the  spirit  was 
believed  to  be  thereby  transferred  to  the  Latoom- 
flower,  in  which  it  was  believed  to  be  imprisoned  by 
the  **  s'lowk  "  tassels.  Vaughan-Stevens  found  these 
charms  among  the  Central  Sakai  (Senoi),  Besisi, 
Kenaboi,  but  not  among  the  Jakun  or  Benua-Jakun.* 

*  Favre  in  Ann,  de  la  P,  de  la  Foi^  xxii,  303. 

2  ^p.  T,f,  E,  1894,  p.  152.     "S'lowk"  qu.  =  "selft'"  ("leaf")? 

'^  Rtk    ^otizblatt,  i.  1-4. 
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Interpretation  of  Dreams — the  Dream  Ceremony. 

The  Sakai  attach  great  importance  to  dreams, 
iging  formal  reports  of  them  to  the  magician  or 
lie  midwife ;  the  man  to  the  former,  the  woman  to 
1«  latter.  The  dreams  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
are  of  no  special  interest,  but  the  magicians  in 
is  receive  inspiration  from  spirits  that  are  well 
jsed.^  Of  special  significance  are  those  dreams 
farded  which  are  awaited  by  all  magicians  and  the 
^'^'^liole  tribe  on  important  occasions,  the  Batin  being 
*Jie  chief  person  involved.  These  gatherings  were 
«ield  on  the  highest  accessible  mountain  summit  in 
%}ie  territory  of  the  tribe,  and  occupied  several  days* 
"^ime,  since  it  was  required  that  each  of  the  dreams 
iriiould  be  repeated  upon  three  successive  nights. 

There  has  been  no  such  gathering  since  the  dis- 
appearance of  Berchanggei  Besi ;  all  that  the  present 
magicians  know  with  regard  to  such  ceremonies  being 
that  the  Batin  invoked  the  help  of  Tuhan  in  some 
form  now  forgotten,  and  that  the  Batin  then  fell  im- 
mediately asleep  and  the  dreams  came  to  him  in  a 
disguised  form,  and  after  his  awaking  were  interpreted 
by  the  magicians.^ 

Sakai  children  are  named  in  accordance  with 
dreams,  in  which  there  appeared  the  track  of  a  tiger, 
a  tree,  an  insect,  etc.® 

Use  of  Love-philtres. 

The  Sakai,  like  the  Semang,  have  a  great  reputa- 
tion (especially  among  the  Malays)  for  love-philtres, 

J  Z.f.E.  xxvi.  158  (r).     The  men-       (///.  •'Iron  Claws"),  v,  p.  265,  infra, 
tion  of  these  officials  suggests  Malayan  *  Ibid,  p.  158. 

influence.      For    **  Berchanggei    Besi"  '  Cp.  Jw/ra,  p.  12. 
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the  most  famous  of  which  is  made  from  a  plant 
called  **  Chinduai,"  which  grows  on  the  Perak  moun- 
tains.^ 

It  is  with  this  plant  that  a  tale  collected  for  mebf 
Dr.  Luering  among  the  Sakai  of  Ulu  Bertang  in 
Perak  is  connected.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Dato*  Jaja'  (?  Yahya)  was  the  wife  of  a  Malay 
trader  living  in  the  Kampong  of  Sungei  Siput,  Kintt, 
which  then  was  near,  or  nearer  than  now,  to  the  sea. 
As  is  still  the  case,  the  Sakai,  on  arriving  from  the 
far-off  Bertang,  were  accustomed  to  drop  in  and  call 
at  Malay  houses  to  chew  "  betel."      One  day  when 
Jaja's  husband  had  gone   to  sea,  some    Sakai  from 
Bertang  came  to  the  house,  when  Jaja',  repelled  by 
their  ugliness  and  dirtiness,  received  them  in  a  very 
unfriendly  mood.     She  told  them  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  give  them  any  "  betel,"  for  her  husband  was 
away,  and  she  did  not  know  when  he  would  return.— 
in    fact   she   had   not   the   means   to    feed    her  own 
children,  and  how  could  she  be  expected  to  supply 
**  betel "    to    outsiders,    especially   to    Sakai  ?      The 
Sakai    went   away  crestfallen,  but   vowed  that  they 
would  revenge  themselves.     One  of  them  who  was  a 
medicine-man  (**  Pawak  *'),  as  soon  as  he  had  returned 
to  Bertang,  made  **  chenduwai "  or  witchcraft,  whidi 
caused  the  Malay  woman  Jaja*,  though  so  far  away,  to 

»  Cp.  Wray   in  /.  R.  A.  S,,  S,  B.,  called  "buluh  pdrindu"  or  "jtmai 

No.  21,  p.  127:  "On  the  rocks  near  bamboo,"    he     says:      ''The    sbiH 

the  summit,  a  quantity  of  a  plant  called  bamboo  called  by  the  Malays  'bthh 

'*Chimbuai"(jiV)  grows.    This  plant  is  pfrindu  *   is,  on  the  other  hud,  a* 

much  valued  by  the  Malays,  as  it  is  tremely  plentiful  on  Bemmfaui,  and cob- 

supposed  to  act  as  a  love-philtre.     It  paratively  scarce  on  the  other  hill.  I  mi 

probably  belongs  to  the  Ophioglossacea^  fortunate  in  being  able  to  collect  flower- 

and  is  a  delicate  rush-like  plant  about  ing   specimens    of    this   elegant  littk 

three  inches  high,  having  its  spores  in  l>amboo,  which  is  credited  with  mjttc 

*<ttle  tassels  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves. "  properties  by  the  natives,  and  is  in  wA 

\nd  cp.  also  the  same  writer  in  ibid,  pp.  request  by  love-lorn  swains,  whose  mi** 

c«  ^«;o   v^e—  in  referring  to  the  plant  tresses  are  cold  and  irresponsive." 
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^&I1  violently  in  love  with  him.    She  seemed  to  have  lost 
her  reason,  for  she  fled  into  the  jungle  calling  for 
Tier  Sakai  lover,  whom,  after  days  of  wandering  in  the 
rilds,  she  at  length  found  at  his  home  in  Bertang. 
j^Jaja'   had  had  two  children  by  her  Malay  husband, 
^called   Kulop  Perak  and   Si   Mat   respectively;    and 
f  Aow  by  her  Sakai  husband  she  in  due  time  had  two 
sdiildren,  who  grew  up  in  Bertang  as  Sakai.     When 
lier  Malay  husband  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  sea, 
Jbe  at   first  made  vain  endeavours  to  have  his  wife 
restored  to  him,  but  failing  to  recover  her,  he  gave  up 
%he    search.      Nevertheless   her   Malay   sons,   Kulop 
Perak  and  Si  Mat,  felt  the  reproaches  of  the  villagers, 
that  their  mother  had  gone  to  live  as  a  Sakai,  very 
much.     They  therefore  went  to  Bertang  where  they 
found  their  mother  with  her  Sakai  family.     It  took  a 
grreat   deal   of  persuasion   to    bring   her  away   from 
there,  but  at  last  they  succeeded,  and  she  left  in  the 
company  of  Kulop  Perak  and   Si   Mat,   leaving  her 
Sakai  husband  and  children  (whose  names  are  now 
forgotten)  behind.      But  the  nearer  she  approached 
her  former  home,  the  more  reluctant  she  became  to 
proceed.      The    thought    that    the    villagers    would 
reproach  her  for  her  escapade  began  to  be  more  and 
more  oppressive  to  her,  and  therefore,  when  almost 
in  sight  of  her  former  home,  she  drowned  herself  in  a 
little  rivulet  which  they  had  to  cross.     Her  body  was 
easily  recovered  by  her  children,  and  she  was  buried 
close  by,  but  her  name  is  still  attached  to  the  river, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Sungei  Jaja'.     Her 
Sakai  children  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Sakai,  who 
related  this  story,  and  who  attribute  the  high  stand- 
ing  of  their   family   to   their   partly    Malay   descent 
through  Jaja'  the  Malay. 
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The  woodlouse  (?)  is  related  by  Vaughan-Stevens 
to  be  used  as  a  charm  by  the  women  for  impairing  a 
man's  virility.^ 

Tke  Sakai  ("  Blandas  ")  Traditions} 
The  following  traditions  are  assigned  to  the  Sakai 
(**  Blandas  '*)  by  Vaughan  -  Stevens,   though  (by  his 
own   admission)  they  were   taken   from  very  mixed 
sources.     They   **  depend,"   says   Vaughan-Stevens, 
**upon   accounts  given    by  some  hundred  individual 
members   of   the    races    concerned,   and   only  those 
accounts  which  are  practically  universal  have  been  re- 
tained"(!).    In  parts  they  resemble  the  Mantra  legends. 
The  oldest  of  these  traditions  concerns  an  island 
called  Guntong  Penyaring  (**  Shake-Net*  L"),  said  to 
be  situated  across  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  rising 
sun.     In  the   interior  of  the  island  was  a  mountain 
with  two  summits.     Between  these  lodged  at  night 
great    flocks  of  fruit -bats,  which  were   in   the  habit 
of  repairing  to  their  feeding-places  on  both  sides  of 
the   mountain   from  thence.     By  day  they  remained 
suspended    from    the  trees   near   the    saddle   of  the 
mountain.        The     Sakai     drew     nets     across     the 
entrance  to  the  gorge  in  a  diagonal  direction  by  means 
of  long  cords,  and  shook  them  down  during  the  day- 
time.    Frightened,  and  blinded  by  the  sun,  the  bats 
flew  into  the   nets,  and   the   Sakai   ate    them.     The 

*  Cp.  supra^    p.   67.       Probably   a  that  Vaughan-Stevens  has  here  tried  to 

large    millipede    (**  gonggo' ").      The  compile  an  eclectic  account  co\*eiing  all 

Malays  have  a  similar  idea.  the  **  branches  of  the  race  from  Johor 

2  The   name    "Sakai"    stands    for  to  Kedah '*  (p.  279),  in  conformity  with 

**  Blandas''  throughout  these  legends.  his  views  (vol.  i.  p.  26).     TheyfonDS 

In  part  they  are  certainly  Mantra,  but  considerable  part  of  Vaughan-Stevens' 

the   numerous  references  to    Selangor  work,  and  as  such  have  been  indnded, 

and    I'erak,   and  especially   the  state-  in  preference  to  omission. 
mcnt   as   to  the    many  settlements  of  ^   =Mal.    "guntang";    i.e.    •*gon- 

'*  Kenal)oi "  (counted  as  **  Blandas  "  by  chang  [pen-]jaring  " — a  folk-etymologj. 

"'auijhan-Stevens)  **  near  the  sources  of  Vaughan-Stevens  has  *' Guntong  Pin- 

h«»  i»rA<it  Pera^  rJ^^-  "  cii/^tv^  J  *hink,  jarring." 
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Csradition  terminates  by  describing  how  a  great  ship 
^nras  wrecked  upon  the  island,  and  how  the  water  sank 
amd  left  the  ship  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  rocks. 
T*he   captain  and  crew  got  to  land  and  were  kindly 
x^ceived  by  the  Benar-benar,  or  Benua,  a  branch  of 
^he  Orang  Laut,  or  Sea  Tribes,  who  lived  upon  the 
c:oast,  whereas  the  Sakai  dwelt  in  the  forest.     The 
Orang    Laut   belonged  (according   to  the  Sakai)  to 
sm  inferior  branch  of  their  own  tribe,  though  others 
say  they  originally  formed  a  separate  race  which  mixed 
with  the  Sakai  by  intermarriage.     All  accounts,  how- 
ever, agree  in  saying  that  they  stood  in  some  close 
sort  of  relationship  to  the  Sakai.     This  tribe  informed 
the  Sakai  Batin,  who  allowed  the  shipwrecked  people 
to  come  and  hospitably  entreated  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  related,  some  of  them  went  off 
in  the  ship's  boat,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 

The  captain  and  the  rest,  however,  remained  and 
were  well  cared  for,  and  soon  after  the  old  Batin  him- 
self died,  leaving  no  son.^ 

The  Sakai  then  assembled  to  elect  a  new  chief, 
and  choosing  the  captain  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Batin  Berchanggei  Besi  (lit. 
the  Chief  with  the  Iron  Claws).^ 

This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Batin 
on  account  of  his  great  personal  strength.  He  once 
(it  is  said)  called  twenty  people  together  to  cut  down 
a  certain  tree,  and  when  they  failed  to  perform  it,  he 

*  V.-St   ii.   83,  84.       Other   Sakai  Artificial  finger-nails  of  gieat  length 

(**Blandas")traditionsaregiveninV.-St.  are  still  worn  by  Malay  women  when 

iii.  97- 100,  but  they  are  of  no  real  value.  performing  with  a  theatrical  troupe,  and 

2  Or**  nails":  **changgei  "  =  a  long  also  occasionally  by  highly  connected 

finger-nail,    which    has    been   allowed  women  at  weddings,   as    in   the  case 

to  grow  to  an  abnormal  length  (as  by  of  the  late  Haji  Gayah  of  Selangor. 

Chinese      mandarins).         They     were  They  are  made  of  various  metals — gold, 

formerly  worn  by  Malay  chiefs.  brass,  or  as  here,  of  iron. 
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felled  it  unaided,  splitting,  however,  his  loi^  fmger- 
nail  in  doing  so. 

Batin  Iron-claws  built  a  novel  kind  of  house  for  his 
subjects  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  its  roof  being  made 
of  fire-burnt  earth,  and  its  foundation-posts,  in  some 
cases  of  exceptionallyhard  wood,and  in  others  of  agiant 
grass  which  was  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  whidi 
possessed  a  hard  outer  cuticle,  but  a  soft  interior— a 
form  of  timber  unknown  in  the  island.  The  roof-tree 
was  not  straight,  but  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  it 
had  greatly  projecting  gable-ends.  Finally,  the  walls 
were  of  glass. 

Sometime  afterwards  it  happened  that  the  son  of 
a  Raja  fell  from  heaven,  and,  staying  with  the  Batin, 
married  his  eldest  daughter.  Later  on  this  prince 
persuaded  many  of  the  Sakai  to  give  up  eating  swine's 
flesh  altogether. 

Now  the  old  Batin,  the  predecessor  of  Iron-daws, 
had  a  brother  who  had  died  before  Iron-claws  came, 
and  who  had  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
called  Abang  (**  elder  brother"),  and  the  younger,  Adik 
(**  younger  brother") ;  and  Abang  ought  to  have  been 
Batin.  But  once  the  two  were  crossing  a  stream  by 
means  of  a  tree -trunk,  the  eldest  in  front  as  was 
customary.  Half-way  across  the  trunk  broke  under 
Abang  s  feet  and  both  fell  into  the  water,  the  elder  in 
an  upright  posture,  the  younger  in  a  sitting  attitude. 
And  when  the  younger  found  he  was  unhurt  he  called 
out  in  the  Sakai  ("  Blandas  ")  dialect,  "  Usui." 

The  brothers  continued  their  journey,  but  inquired 
of  a  medicine-man  when  they  reached  home  what  this 
omen  meant.  The  medicine-man  said  that  the  elder 
should  always  be  on  his  feet  and  never  find  rest,  whilst 
"be  vounq:er  should  he  seated  like  the  Malays  and  give 
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up  wandering.  The  younger  brother  then  determined 
to  seek  a  place  where  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy,  and  went  to  Menangkabau.  But  Abang 
remained  in  the  country. 

But    before   the   younger   son's   departure    Iron- 
claws  prepared  a  banquet  of  all  kinds  of  flesh,  and 
at  the  banquet  the  younger  son  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  remarked  that  although  the  meat  was  cooked 
with  swine's  fat,  the  head  had  not  been  served.     On 
inquiry  they  found   that   through   some  neglect  the 
head  had  not  been  cooked.     They  then  went  to  the 
Batin  and  asked  for  it  to  be  given  them.     But  Iron- 
claws  finding  it  had  been  forgotten  made  excuses. 
At  this  the  guests  were  very  angry  and  said  that  if 
the  Batin  kept  back  dishes  for  himself  they  would  not 
eat  any  of  his  banquet,  and  went  away.     Then  the 
younger  son  and  all  his  friends  who  had  refused  to  eat 
the  swine's  flesh  went  to  Menangkabau.     Hence  arose 
the  custom  of  exhibiting  the   produce  of  the   three 
days'  harvest  to  the  guests  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
entire  amount  of  the  rice  has  been  prepared  for  them. 
When    Iron-claws  heard   that  the  grave  demons 
(**  Degup  ")  had  taken  to  killing  the  Sakai,  he  convened 
an  assembly  and  proposed  to  found  a  new  settlement. 
His  son-in-law  (the  prince  who  fell  from  heaven)  and 
a  number  of  the  Sakai  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  the 
others  assented.     Iron-claws  then  broke  up  his  house 
on    the    hill,    and    re -erecting    it    on    the    sea- coast, 
fenced  it  with  a  palisade  and  called  it  Pagar  Ruyong 
(Palm-stem  Fence).      He  then  gave  a  great  feast.     At 
one  end  were  the  dishes  containing  swine's  flesh,  at 
the   other  end    those   that   did  not ;   the   whole  tribe 
was  invited.     Those  who  did  not  eat  swine's  flesh  sat 
in  one   place   together,  and  vice  versa,  and  after  the 
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feast  Iron- claws  and  all  who  ate  swine's  flesh  pro- 
claimed their  determination  to  leave  the  island.  The 
son-in-law  received  the  Batin's  house  at  Pagar  Ruyong 
and  there  remained,  no  further  mention  beii^  made 
of  him  in  the  traditions.  But  when  the  building  was 
ready  the  elder  brother  died,  and  Iron-claws  desired 
the  Benua  (or  Benar-Benar)  to  complete  the  palisade. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  left  it  and  built  a  number  of 
boats,  in  which  he,  his  friends,  and  all  of  the  Benua  who 
ate  swine's  flesh  and  obeyed  his  orders  left  the  island 

In  due  course  Iron-claws  and  his  people  arrived 
at  an  uninhabited  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Pulau  Pasir  (**  Sandy  Island  ").  Many  of  his  party 
stayed  here,  but  Iron -claws  and  the  rest  went  still 
further,  and  on  reaching  a  second  uninhabited  island, 
called  it  Pantai  Layang.  Here  too  some  of  the  Sakai 
were  left  behind. 

Next  Iron-claws  reached  a  yet  larger  island  (which 
was  also  uninhabited)  and  called  it  Jawa  ("Jowar") 
or  Java.  Here  his  youngest  daughter  remained  with 
several  of  her  following  of  Sakai,  and  Iron -claws 
and  the  rest,  proceeding  still  further,  arrived  at 
Malacca,  which  was  then  uninhabited  (as  was  all  that 
region)  and  covered  with  thick  forest.  Here  they 
made  a  clearing  and  called  it  Pengkalan  Tampoi,  and 
Iron-claws,  setting  off  with  his  Penglima  and  some 
companions  to  explore  the  interior,  arrived  at  the 
place  where  Klang  now  stands.  Here  Iron- claws 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  men  and  was  seen  no  more, 
his  people  returning  to  Pengkalan  Tampoi. 

In   view  of  his  own  departure.    Iron -claws  had 

made    Hang  Tuah  the  Bat  in  of  Pengkalan  Tampoi, 

^nd  the  latter  proceeded  to  build  a  house  on  the  hill 

iv^rlooVine  *^he  present  town  of  Malacca.     A  great 
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lony  soon  grew  up  here,  and  in  a  few  years  had 
read  to  Mount  Ophir  (Gunong  Ledang).  A  marshy 
Sice  was  used  by  the  new  settlers  for  yam-culture, 
id  thence  called  Paya  Kladi.  Not  far  off  stood  a 
rge  orchard  (**  Dusun  Besar"),  whose  fruit,  which 
its  in  full  bearing,  had  been  planted  by  the  Sakai 
few  years  before.^ 

When  Hang  Tuah  saw  that  the  country  was  too 
aall  to  contain  the  Sakai,  he  went  southwards  one 
ly  to  Johor  to  have  a  look  at  the  land  there.  The 
enua  had  spread  southwards  along  the  river  Muar, 
hich  debouches  a  little  south  of  Malacca.  Hang 
uah  here  looked  round  for  a  little,  and  then  made  a 
-eat  clearing  near  the  place  where  the  town  of  Muar 
>w  stands,  and  called  it  Benua  Dalam,  and  a  smaller 
le  on  the  sea-coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  large  one, 
le  smaller  receiving  the  name  of  Benua  Laut  Jagun.*'^ 

Many  of  the  forest-dwelling  Sakai  went  to  Benua 
^alam,  but  the  Benua  (Benar-Benar)  spread  them- 
tlves  partly  in  the  forest-clad  country  and  partly  on 
le  coast.  One  day  a  Malay  prahu  was  proceeding  up 
le  coast  from  Kedah.  They  were  looking  for  new 
nd,  and  when  they  saw  the  clearing  at  Pengkalan 
ampoi  they  landed  and  begged  for  water  and  vege- 
.bles.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Batin  in  his 
3use,  and  when  they  departed  one  of  them  asked 
le  Batin  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  colony.  As  the 
Liestion  was  asked  both  were  standing  near  a  large 
ee.  The  Batin  thought  he  was  being  asked  for  the 
ame  of  the  tree,  and  answered  **  Kayu  Laka"^  (or 
Laka  Tree  "),  giving  the  name  by  which  the  tree  in 
aestion  was  known  to  the  Sakai. 

1  Vaughan.Stevens,  ii.  85,  86.  J  A  popular  derivation  of  "Malacca." 

There    is  a    Pengkalan    Tampoi    near 
•  Or  •*  Jagong."     /bid.  Jugra  (Selangor). 
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The  Malays  then  went  on  board  their  vessel  and 
returned  to  their  own  country,  though  only  to  give  their 
own  Raja  a  glowing  description  of  the  beautiful  land 
they  had  seen.  They  soon  reappeared  with  a  flotilla 
of  prahus,  and  their  leader  demanded  the  land  pos- 
sessed by  the  Sakai.  As  this  was  refused,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Sakai  were  beaten.  They  fled 
to  the  country  where  Malaka  Pindah  now  stands; 
next  morning  they  continued  their  flight  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

At  Dusun  Besar  the  Batin  rested  on  a  great  stone 
and  took  food.  To  show  that  the  land  was  his  own,  he 
called  a  medicine-man,  and  made,  deep  in  the  stone, 
an  impression  of  his  foot  and  also  of  the  bottom  of  his 
betel-leaf  pulper,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  to  this 
day.  The  Batin  had  two  full-grown  sons,  called 
Hang  Jebat  and  Hang  Ketuwi  {i.e.  Kasturi)  respect- 
ively;  these  sons  were  Jenang,  or  subordinate  chiefs, 
and  were  in  charge  (under  their  father)  of  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  east  and  north  of  Pengkalan 
Tampoi.  At  Muar  dwelt  Batin  Alam,  a  grandson  of 
Batin  Iron-claws. 

The  fugitive  Sakai  now  arrived  at  the  place  where 
Johol  now  lies,  and  here  a  daughter^  was  bom  to 
Hang  Tuah.- 

Hang  Tuah  now  wished  to  make  provision  for  all 
his  children,  and  as  he  intended  to  give  the  colony  of 
Johol  to  his  daughter  by  way  of  inheritance,  he  left 
the  child  in  the  care  of  his  Penglima  and  went  to 
what  is  now  Sungei  Ujong.  On  the  way,  Hang 
Jebat  and  Hang  Ketuwi  quarrelled  as  to  who  should 

^  Vaughan  -  Stevens    here    remarks  of  the  Negri  SembiUui.      Hang  Tuafa, 

that  this  Hang  Tuah,  his  daughter,  and  however,  is  really  the  celebrated  Malty 

-lis  two  sons  are   the  **  Undang  Yang  hero  mentioned  in  the  Afafay  Anwais, 
Vm^of  "  ^»  <o»ir  fT"^*  loiw^n^rinir  "hi^ft  *  Vaueh*" -Stevens,  ii.  86,  87. 
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;K>ssess  the  country  through  which  they  were  then 
travelling,  and  the  dispute  ended  in  a  combat  which 
proved  mutually  fatal.  As  Hang  Tuah  was  thus 
icprived  of  both  his  sons,  he  declared  he  would  not 
irander  further  to  seek  a  new  dwelling-place,  and  there- 
fore called  the  river  by  which  he  stayed  Sungei  Ujong 
"  River  of  Termination '')}  For  a  time  indeed  he 
arried  there,  but  again  in  fear  of  the  ghosts  of  his 
lead  sons  he  proceeded  to  Klang,  and  here  a  son  was 
K>m  to  him. 

There  is  no  account  of  any  attack  after  that  upon 
?engkalan  Tampoi. 

Some  years  later  this  last-born  son  of  Hang  Tuah 
vas  crossing  the  river  by  means  of  a  tree-trunk, 
:hewing  sugar-cane  as  he  went,  and  blowing  the  trash 
>ut  of  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  latter  fell  upon  the 
Tee  and  some  into  the  stream,  the  latter  being  carried 
iway  by  the  current,  so  that  it  was  eventually  seen 
by  the  son  of  a  Menangkabau  Raja,  who  was  coming 
upstream  at  the  time  in  a  little  boat,  the  ship  in  which 
he  had  arrived  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Now  this  new  prince  had  brought  a  casting-net 
for  fish,  but  had  caught  nothing,  and  was  therefore 
suffering  from  hunger.  A  chief  who  was  with  him 
saw  the  trash  floating  down  the  river,  and  concluding 
that  some  people  or  other  must  be  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity,  pushed  on  until  -he  reached  the  tree-trunk. 
Here  he  observed  the  rest  of  the  trash,  and  following 
up  the  track,  came  at  last  to  the  house  of  the  Batin. 
One  of  the  people  who  accompanied  him  proved  to 
be  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  younger  brother's  com- 


1  This  is  a  popular  etymology.  The  Jong,  a  name  which  is  still  sometimes 
real  name  of  the  country  before  the  heard,  and  which  I  have  seen  on  old 
British  entry  seems  to  have  been  Semu-       official  seals. 
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panions,  who  had  gone  to    Menangkabau,  and  this 
ensured  a  friendly  welcome  to  the  new  arrivals.^ 

As,  therefore,  they  were  sitting  in  the  verandah 
and  chewing  sugar-cane,  the  Malay  prince  turned  his 
eyes  to  an  opening  in  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  and 
through  it  was  able  to  distinguish  one  of  the  Batin*s 
daughters. 

With  the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife,  he 
asked  the  Batin  if  he  would  exchange  presents  with 
him.  The  Batin,  however,  said  he  was  a  poor  man, 
driven  by  the  Malays  from  his  rightful  possessions, 
and  that  he  now  had  no  possessions.  The  guest, 
however,  replied  that  he  possessed  a  daughter,  whom 
he  would  much  like  to  make  his  wife.  The  bargain 
was  quickly  concluded,  in  accordance  with  Sakai 
custom,  and  the  guest  sending  his  Penghulu  to  the 
ship  for  his  own  presents,  went  home  again,  and  in  a 
few  months  returned  to  marry  the  Batin's  daughter. 

Sometime  afterwards  the  pair  had  a  son,  and 
according  to  Sakai  custom  the  mother  inquired  of  the 
father  what  name  the  child  should  bear.  The 
father  answered  that  if  it  were  a  boy  it  should  be 
called  To'  Mantri.  So  the  boy  was  named  To' 
Mantri,  and  since  that  time  the  Sakai  of  the  west 
coast  near  Sungei  Ujong  and  Malacca  have  been 
called  Mantra. 

The  girl  who  was  born  to  Hang  Tuah  in  Johol 
remained  there  till  she  was  of  marriageable  age. 
According  to  Sakai  custom  she  became  Batin  (or 
chief  of  the  tribe)  for  a  whole  year,  after  which  she 
married  a  Malay  from  Menangkabau.  From  the  time 
of  her  Batinship  arose  (so  say  the  Sakai)  the  title  of 
Pangku  {i.e.  *'  Vice-")  Penghulu. 

^  \'auehan- Stevens,  ii.  87. 
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The  story  runs  on  in  this  way  to  a  great  length. 

The  Penghulu  of  Inas  (a  small  semi-independent 
strict  of  Johol)  came  into  possession  of  the  wooden 
opping-board  on  which  the  bats  were  cut  up  at 
Shake- Net  Island,"  and  a  spoon  of  old  Sakai  make, 
uiufactured  from  the  skull  of  a  bat.^ 

The  Sakai  at  that  time  had  no  fixed  boundaries, 
ch  as  now  exist.  These  are  of  later  date,  and  were 
ig^nated  by  the  Malays. 

Eventually  the  last  -  born  son  of  Hang  Tuah 
icrame  Batin  of  Sungei  Ujong,  and  since  that  time 
e   Sakai  consider  all  the  land  which  now  belongs 

Sungei  Ujong,  Klang  (Selangor),  Johol,  and 
Malacca  as  their  own  especial  fatherland. 

After  Hang  Tuah  and  his  race  had  died  out  the 
akai  never  had  a  regularly  elected  Batin  again, 
^hen  a  number  of  Sakai  wished  to  found  a  new 
ittlement  they  chose  a  Batin  for  themselves ;  there 
as,  however,  no  head  Batin  who  could  confirm  the 
iw  appointment,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  Batin 
irank  and  his  duties  also,  so  that  at  last  each  man 
"  the  community  was  almost  his  equal. 

From  another  side  arose  a  power  superior  even  to 
lat  of  the  Malays,  viz.  the  Beduanda,  who  very 
iickly  became  the  masters  of  the  Sakai. 

As  the  Malays  flocked  into  the  country  in  in- 
easing  numbers  to  seek  for  land,  they  merely 
immunicated  with  the  chief  of  the  Beduanda,  be- 
/een  whom  and  the  Sakai  Batin  there  was  at  first 
ill  some  sort  of  understanding,  but  after  a  time  the 
eduanda  chief  ceased  to  consult  the  Sakai  Batin, 
id  gave  his  Malay  kinsmen  all  that  they  wished  by 
rtue  of  his  own  authority.' 

v.. St.  iL  87,  88.     Cp.  the  Jelcbu  regalia,  p.  291,  infra.  *  Ibid.  p.  88. 

VOL.  II  T 
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Only  in  three  districts  (Sungei  Ujong,  Klang.  and 
Johol)  did  any  bargaining   take   place   between  tbe  li 
Sakai  Batin  and  the  Malays,  and  even  these  did  not  |r 
relate  to  the  land,  but  to  the  fruit-trees,  which,  acxori 
ing  to  Sakai  custom,  each  member  of  the  tribe  was 
required   to   plant   on   the   land   that   he   possessed 
This  custom  still  exists.     It  is  most  closely  followed 
by  the   dwellers   in    the  jungle,  but   even  in  smaH 
stretches  of  waste  land,  here  and  there,  the  Malay- 
ising  Sakai,  though  they  know  well  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  far  removed  from  their 
present  home,  still  plant  coconut-palms  ^  and  fruit-trees 
of  various  kinds,  the  fruits  of  which  they  will  never 
gather.     This  custom  was  due  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  old  Sakai  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  future  race, 
and  the  only  terms  that  the  Sakai   made  with  the 
Malays  were  (i)  that  no  tree    planted    by  a  Sakai 
might  be  felled  by  a  Malay,  and  (2)  that,  later  on,  no 
Sakai  who  wanted  fruit  from  the  trees  should  be  p^^ 
vented  from  having  it.- 

Thus  the  Beduanda  obtained  the  extensive  terri- 
tory to  which  they  naturally  afterwards  laid  claim. 
But  they  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Sakai  stock, 
although  they  are  connected  with  them  by  blood. 
They  are  a  mixed  race,  and  are  considered  as  sudi 
both  by  Malays  and  the  purer -bred  Sakai.  They 
exhibit,  moreover,  all  possible  stages  of  admixture, 
varying  from  people  who  are  almost  like  Malays  to 
people  who  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  Sakai. 
These  Beduanda  lay  claim  to  a  definite  fixed  territory, 
whereas  among  the  nomad  Sakai  tribes  each  man 
desires  only  so  much  land  for  his  own   as  a  cock's 

^  This  statement  is  open  to  question.       ever,  planted  by  these  tribes. 
^f    >f\rrsr^^^^  -j^aim   «    ^ojv  «'«>flom,   '*"  *  Vaughan-Steveiis,  VL  89. 
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C3t>w  can  be  heard  over,  and  that  only  for  so  long  as 
bie  stays;  and,  moreover,  he  lays  claim  only  to  the 
products  of  the  trees  that  he  happens  to  have  planted 
liming  his  temporary  sojourn.^ 

Before  the  battle  with  the  Rawa  men,  the  Bataks, 
<Dr  the  Lubu  men*  (as  the  Sakai  called  them),  an 
Sttack  was  made  on  the  Sakai  from  outside. 

The  Sakai  had  spread  out  alongside  of  the  Malay 
settlements  when  the  attacks  of  the  Bataks  began. 
These  latter  lasted  for  some  years,  and  the  outer 
settlements  in  Perak  had  encountered  them  first.  The 
Sakai  now  report  that  their  kinsmen  were  eaten  by 
the  Bataks,  and  that  it  was  from  fear  of  this  enemy 
that  they  fled  hither  and  thither  in  the  jungle. 

In  this  hasty  flight  their  various  tribes  and  families 
were  united.  The  pursuing  Bataks  went  east  to  the 
sources  of  the  great  Pahang  river.  Here  lay  many 
settlements  of  the  Kenaboi,  and  the  Batin  of  the 
latter  determined  to  expel  the  heathen  interlopers. 
He  therefore  called  all  his  fighting  men  together,  hid 
most  of  them  in  ambush  in  the  jungle,  and  then 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  leader  of  the 
Bataks,  and  invited  him  and  his  companions  to  a 
great  feast.  The  Bataks  came,  but  the  crafty  Batin 
had    mixed   the   poisonous  fruit  of  the    PVah-tree^ 

1  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  89.  gestion   or   colic ;    but   probably   this 

*  The  Rawa  men,  the  Bataks,  and  danger  is  lessened  when  it  is  cooked, 
the  Labu  men  are  all  Sumatran  tribes,  Mr.    L.   Wray  also  writes  that  he 
the  Bataks  being  cannibals.  was  warned  by  some  Batang  Padang 

*  The  fruit  of  the  Frah-tree,  which  Sakai  not  to  eat  **buah  p'rah."  They 
resembles  that  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  said  it  was  poisonous  unless  it  was 
is  certainly  not  poisonous  under  all  cooked.  Mr.  Wray  adds  that  he  had 
conditions,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  favourite  eaten  them  roasted  many  times.  The 
food  of  the  Jakuns,  though  I  myself  P'rah-tree  belongs  to  the  Euphorbicueay 
was  one  day  warned  by  Jakuns  of  its  many  members  of  which  order  are 
"poisonous"  properties  when  tasting  poisonous.  The  bright  red  young 
it.  I  believe  the  fact  is  that  it  is  ex-  leaves  of  the  P*rah-tree  are  cooked  and 
treraely  liable  to  produce  violent  indi-  eaten  by  the  Sakai  as  a  vegetable. 
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among  the  dishes  which  were  placed  before  the 
Bataks,  so  that  many  died  immediately.  The  rest 
succumbed  to  a  hail  of  javelins  rained  on  them 
by  the  ambushed  Kenaboi.  The  rest  of  the  Batab 
in  consequence  left  the  country,  and  the  Batin 
was  called  Batin  P'rah  in  remembrance  of  the 
event.^ 

The  second  attack  came  from  the  Bugis,  whom 
the  Sakai  call  Rawa,-  and  who  are  described  as  having 
come  from  an  island  situated  not  very  far  off. 

The  story  runs  that  one  Guntar  (?)  was  at  that  time 
the  Batin  of  the  Beduanda  in  Sungei  Ujong,  and  the 
Sakai  used  to  bring  their  wares  out  of  the  jungle  and 
sell  them  to  Guntar,  who  thus  became  a  middleman 
between  them  and  the  Malays,  one  Kelanong  being 
named  as  the  Malay  chief.     After  a  time  the  Malays 
went  further  west  from  the  Pahang  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  jungle  tribes  of  the  interior,  especially  in 
eagle-wood  and  ivory,  which  they  in  turn  sold  to  the 
Chinese  and  Siamese  of  the  eastern  seaboard.    And 
as  the  eastern  Malays  offered  the  Sakai  much  higher 
prices  than  Guntar,  they  therefore  sold  their  goods 
to  him  no  more. 

Being  vexed  at  this,  he  threatened  the  Sakai,  who 
called  to  their  aid  the  fighting  men  of  the  Senoit 
Kenaboi,  and  Besisi,  and  went  in  a  crowd  to  Guntar's 
house.  Frightened  at  the  crowd,  the  leader  of  the 
Beduanda  dissembled,  and  invited  the  Batins  of  the 
Jungle-folk  to  a  council.*  These  agreed,  and  leaned 
their  blowpipes  against  a  coconut-palm,  and  the  tree 
was  thrown  down  by  their  great  weight.     As  Guntar 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  91.  came  from  Sumatra,  which  isonljjvst 

-  Sic.    The  "IJugis"  are  inhabitants  across  the  Straits, 

-•f  Celebes,  which  is  a  very  long  way  '  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  91. 
'ff  t**'^  Peninsula.      T^t  Rawa  really 
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Ipielded  in  every  point  and  withdrew  his  threatenings, 
l^he  Sakai  again  dispersed. 

;^       Raging  at  this  check,  Guntar,  while  he  simulated 

riendship  for  the  Sakai,  made  secret  overtures  to  the 

iwa,  who  for  a  long  time  had  carried  on  trade  with 

^idie  west  coast,  without  having  any  regular  settlement. 

Cruntar  promised  to  give  the  Rawa  the  land  of  the 

Sakai  and  certain  presents  if  they  would  drive  them 

away.     The  Rawa  accepted,  and  soon  many  of  them 

came   to   the  Peninsula  and  attacked   the  Sakai   in 

their  own  homes  at  night,  thrusting  their  spears  up 

through  the  floor  and  killing  the  men  as  they  hurried 

out.     Women  and  children  they  sold  to  the  Malays, 

who  must  therefore  have  known  of  the  design.     The 

Sakai  sought  to  drive  the  intruders  out  of  Selangor. 

Many  battles  took  place,  in  one  place  with  success. 

They  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Bukit  Guling  Batang, 

and  rolled  rocks  and  stones  from  the  screes  down  on 

the  attacking    Rawa,  who  were  obliged   to   retreat. 

Since  the  Rawa  had  better  weapons,  they  killed  many 

and  took  many  into  slavery,  and  in  the  confusion  the 

Sakai  fled  in  all  directions  into  the  jungle,  where  the 

Rawa  did  not  venture  to  follow  them. 

This  is  the  cause  of  their  wide  dispersal,  the  de- 
struction of  their  race,  and  the  difference  that  shows 
itself  in  the  customs  of  the  separated  branches  of  the 
race. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  in  the  remote  hill- 
country  small  settlements  of  Sakai  of  comparatively 
pure  race,  but  on  the  whole  their  original  mode  of 
life  and  early  customs  have  either  been  given  up  or 
very  much  modified.^ 

According  to  tradition,  enmity  broke  out  in  the 

*  Vaughan- Stevens,  ii.  92.     These  legends  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  as  histor}'. 
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end  between  Guntar  and  the  Rawa,  after  which  all 
the  Sakai  men  who  had  not  been  made  slaves  fled 
far  away.  Guntar  is  said  to  have  broken  his  word, 
on  which  the  Rawa  attacked  the  Beduanda,  and  took 
away  many  of  their  children  to  be  sold.  Then  mott 
of  the  rest  sailed  back  to  their  land,  only  a  few  remain- 
ing in  Perak  and  Selangor. 

The  example  once  given  was  not  forgotten,  and 
for  many  generations  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula 
were  wont  on  occasion  to  take  the  children  of  Sakai 
parents  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  although  they  made 
no  further  organised  attack  on  them. 

Here  follows  the  history  of  the  "  Orang  Jakun  "  (!). 
When  the  Malays  of  Kedah  attacked  Pengkabn 
Tampoi,  the  Benua  united  themselves  both  with  the 
Benua  Laut  Jagong  and  with  the  Benua  Dalam 
people,  and  Batin  Alam  withdrew  with  them  to  the 
mountains  of  Johor.  When  he  heard  that  the 
Sakai  men  had  not  been  again  attacked,  but  had 
settled  in  Sungei  Ujong,  Johol,  and  Klang,  he  decided 
to  unite  with  them ;  but  this  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  Benua.  In  the  end,  however,  he  set  off  with 
those  who  wished  to  follow  him,  and  united  himself 
with  the  Sakai  at  Klang. 

The  Orang  Benua  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Johor  resolved  to  go  southwards,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Sakai  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  unite 
with  Batin  Alam's  people  returned  to  Muar,  where 
soon  afterwards  wanderers  arrived  from  Menangkabau. 
Tradition  mentions  them  no  more. 

The  Orang  Benua  arrived  at  Batu  Pahat  in 
Johor,  which  was  then  unoccupied.  Here  they  were 
afterwards  attacked  by  men  in  boats.  These  were 
not  Malays,  and  it  is  not  known  who  t^hey  were. 
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The  Orang  Benua  fled  along  the  coast,  and  reached 
le  east  end  of  Johor.  As  they  found  the  country 
ftoccupied  they  turned  towards  the  interior,  and 
ittled  on  the  river  Sembrong.  Here  they  lived 
ng  in  peace,  working  their  way  step  by  step 
irough  the  forest  towards  the  north-west.  Here 
ley  met  with  some  people  who  were  fleeing  from  the 
lataks.  The  fugitives  were  received  as  friends,  and 
^yed  with  them  for  a  time.  A  few  years  later 
Mne  a  great  host  of  Sakai  fleeing  from  the  Rawa 
>wards  Johor.  Many  of  them  stayed  with  the 
(enua. 

The  Benua  themselves  afterwards  took  their  way 
restward  along  the  Strait  of  Johor,  and  fell  in  with 
race  of  the  Orang  Laut,  and  intermarriages  took 
lace.  Physical  proof  of  the  mixture  is  said  to  exist 
1  the  projecting  teeth  which  can  be  seen  in  so  many 
f  the  Benua,  and  through  them  also  in  the  Mantra  of 
lalacca.^ 

The  Benua  dwelling  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
^eninsula  belong  just  as  much  to  the  main  Sakai 
tock  as  the  other  branches  of  the  race  from  Johor 
3  Kedah.  On  the  east  coast  the  type  of  the  people 
»  more  deeply  marked,  and  the  various  branches 
iffer  less  from  one  another.^ 

The  traditions  of  the  Benua  themselves  are  very 
oor,  but  agree  in  the  main  with  the  usual  stories  of 
le  Sakai. 

The  Kenaboi  folk  had  wandered  far  both  from 
lie  Sakai  (*'  Blandas  ")  of  Sungei  Ujong,  when  they 
>und  themselves  checked  in  their  march  by  the 
Cenaboi  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  main 
tream  of  the  Pahang. 

*  This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  tradition.  *  Vaughan -Stevens,  ii.  93. 
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They  found  the  country  attractive,  and  settled  at 
Kenaboi  (the  Mengiri  river,*  where  the  best  bamboos 
grow  for  blowpipes  being  not  far  away).  This  circum- 
stance determined  their  choice  of  a  settlement  for  a 
long  time,  when  they  pushed  gradually  further  down 
the  Pahang  to  the  Pekoi,  or,  as  the  Malays  called  it 
when  they  reached  it,  the  Senoi  ("  Sinnoi ")  river. 

These  two  settlements  perished  through  the 
invasion  of  the  Bataks  and  the  Rawa ;  their  in- 
habitants were  dispersed,  and  united  afterwards  with 
other  tribes. 

From  Klang  a  great  host  of  Sakai  ("  Blandas") 
including  those  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
their  companions  after  the  attack  on  Pengkalan 
Tampoi,  had  gone  to  a  place  east  of  Sungei  Ujong, 
which  they  called  Kring,*  as  their  first  settlement 
Later  they  spread  to  the  north  and  east.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  attack  of  the  Bataks  this  section  of 
the  race — known  merely  under  the  name  of  "  Blandas" 
— went  further  towards  the  north. 

When,  however,  the  Kenaboi  men  under  Balin 
PVah  had  beaten  back  the  Bataks,  the  greater  part 
of  the  now  so-called  Besisi  came  back. 

Broken  up,  however,  into  separate  family  groups  in 
the  time  that  followed,  they  ceased  to  form  a  separate 
race,  and  scattered  themselves  among  the  Besisi 
at  Sungei  Ujong,  Perak,'  and  especially  Selangor. 
Their  countrymen  in  these  places  remarked  that  half 
of  the  new  arrivals  brought  with  them  a  foreign 
dialect.  In  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  Perak, 
Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong  they  all  spoke  the  Sakai 
tongue;  among  themselves  they  talked  half  Sakai, 

*  Sic^  ?  Nenggiri.  *  Probably  Triang  or  Tring. 

One  of  V.-St.*s  characteristic  inaccuracies.     There  are  no  Besisi  in  Perdc 
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ilf  an  unknown  language,  whence  they  were  called 
esisi,  which  means  "  a  foreign  language."  ^ 

[The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up  with 
le  merest  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tribes 
id  their  distribution.]  * 

Legend  of  the  Origin  of  Sakai  Face-painting. 

When  the  Senoi  had  decided  to  leave  the  main 
em  of  the  Sakai  stock  in  order  to  seek  a  new  home 

the  eastern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  magicians 
ok  counsel  together  to  decide  what  form  the  new 
Ltterns  of  body-paintings '  (which  were  to  distinguish 
e  ^  Senoi)  should  properly  take.  A  decision  with 
gard  to  the  breast-painting  was  soon  reached ;  but 
is  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  face-painting, 
>me  magicians  wishing  to  change  the  pattern  at  the 
re,  others  not.  At  this  stage,  however,  the  wife  of 
le  of  the  magicians  who  had  hidden  herself  to  hear 
le  discussion,  put  her  head  into  the  room  uninvited, 
id  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Her  husband,  who 
ood  near  her,  had  smeared  his  fingers,  like  all  the 
:hers,  with  **anatto,"  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply 
le  red  streaks.  Incensed  at  his  wife's  intrusion,  he 
ruck  at  her  with  his  red-dyed  fingers,  and  as  they 
ft  five  marks  upon  her  face,  the  assembly  decided 
lat  the  women  should  in  future  bear  five  lines  upon 
leir  face,  but  the  men  only  three.* 

Traditions  of  Abnormal  Races  and  Cannibals. 
The    **Orang    Ekor,"    or   Tailed    Men,  who   are 

*  Vaughan- Stevens,  ii.  93,  94.     This  2  s^g  Vaughan- Stevens,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

:nvation    of    "Besisi"    is    certainly       94  to  end. 

accurate.  ^  Z.f.  E.  xxvi.  154.     *  Ibid,  p.  155. 
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spoken  of  all  over  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  if  they 
were  real  human  beings,  are  described  as  appearii^ 
from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  They  are  said  to  resemble  human  beings, 
and  are  not  believed  to  be  dangerous ;  but  they  ?rill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  men,  and  vanish  at  once 
into  the  forest  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  They  wear 
nothing  but  a  loin-cloth  of  tree-bark,  beneath  whidi 
may  be  seen  a  short  tail.  Both  the  men  and  women 
have  tails,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  their 
children  are  never  seen.^ 

Other  traditions  of  abnormal  races  are  as  follows:— 

1.  A  race  of  gigantic  women,  or  Amazons,  who 
live  unmarried.  The  Sakai,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
find  beautifully  decorated  blowpipes  of  great  length 
belonging  to  one  of  these  Amazons,  either  lying  on 
the  ground,  or  leaning  against  a  tree.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  rash  enough  to  carry  them  away,  but 
had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  struck  down  from 
behind.  Those  who  were  not  killed  and  could 
observe  their  aggressor,  described  her  as  a  gigantic 
woman  who  vanished  immediately  upon  the  recovery 
of  her  property.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them, 
though  they  are  described  as  being  real  human  beings.' 

2.  The  Sakai  (the  '*  Blandas  "  of  Vaughan-Stevens) 
apply  the  name  **  Sakai  *'  to  a  fabulous  race  of  little, 
hairy,  desert-dwelling  people,  who  are  now  but  rarely 

1  Cp.  M.  Maclayin/i^.^..S'.,  S,B.,  Cp.Z./^.,Indez,j.v.  "Geichwiiiite 

No.  2,  p.  21 6;   and  the  explanation  Menschen."    I  may  add  that  when  the 

given  hy  Treacher,  who  in  No.   xxi.  Malay   members   of  the  staff  of  the 

pp.  loi,  I02,  of  the  same  journal  refers  Cambridge  Expedition  went  on  baud 

to  a  tribe  of  the  Muruts,  in  Borneo,  ship  at  Klang  (on  their  way  to  BaQg* 

who  in  addition  to  the  usual  loin>cloth  kok  in   1899),   they  were  warned  \fi 

wear  on  their  backs  only  the  skin  of  a  their  Malay  friends  to  take  care  oo 

long-tailed  monkey,  the  tail  of  which  reaching    their    destination   that  ihqr 

hangs  down  lx:hind  so  as  to  give  the  were  not  eaten  up  by  the  Tailed  Bttib 

impression  at  a  short  distance  that  it  (Batak  b^rekor). 

bnns  i^rt  and  »"»!\rce^  of  it's  warer.  ^  Vaugb«n-Stevens,  iL  82. 
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^ieen,  are  very  shy,  and  possess  so  fine  a  sense  of 

Itmell  as  to  know  when  a  human  being  is  approaching.^ 
These  "  demon  Sakai  '*  (Hantu  Sakai)  have  a  sharp 

|t>lade-like  bone   in  their  right  forearm  which  they 
^  ttse  in  the  felling  of  trees.     To  gather  the  fruit  from 

I  the  topmost  sprays  of  a  tree  they  climb  the  stem,  and 

:$eat  themselves  upon  a  branch,  whilst  they  cut  the 

spray    through    with    this    sharp  blade.       Although 

they  fall  to    the    ground    together  with  the  branch 

they  never  hurt  themselves.^ 

De  Morgan  states  that  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  his  men  (Ibrahim)  and  the  Sakai  Penghulu  (**  Pa* 
Pinang"),  who  was  travelling  with  him,  on  reaching 
Sungei  Kandis,  that  the  part  of  the  country  through 
which  they  were  passing  was  too  cold  for  the  Sakai 
to  live  in,  but  was  inhabited  by  other  tribes  who 
were  short  of  stature,  and  whose  only  garment  was 
a  cincture  of  leaves  attached  round  the  waist.     They 


^  It  IS  a  carious  fact  that  meat-eating 
Europeans  are  said  to  have  a  (com- 
paratively) strong  rank  smell,  in  this 
difiering  from  that  of  (and  noticeable 
by)  the  rice-fed  native. 

'  This  agrees  with  the  Malay  tradi- 
tions of  the  ** orang-outang,"  or 
•*  Mawas,"  sometimes  called  Hantu 
Mawas.  Begbie  (pp.  5,  6)  speaks, 
however,  of  the  Mawas  as  a  wild  tribe 
of  human  jungle  -  dwellers  whose 
chopper  has  been  confused  with  the 
arm  that  wields  it. 

Cp.  also  Anderson,  who  states  that, 
according  to  Malayan  legends,  there  is  a 
race  of  wild  people  said  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  Bernam  ["Burnam,"  the 
boundary  between  the  states  of  Perak 
and  Selangor],  designated  Tuah  Benua 
[sic  ?  Hantu  Benua]  by  the  Selan- 
gorians,  and  known  in  Kedah  by  the 
name  of  **  Mawas."  They  are  repre- 
sented as  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Mawah,  or  long-armed 
gibbon,  but  instead  of  having  a 
bone  in   the  lower  part  of   the  arm, 


they  have  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  an  arm  and 
a  cleaver  for  cutting  wood.  Anderson 
mentions  another  savage  race,  according 
to  the  Malays  called  B'lian,  who  are 
covered  with  hair,  and  have  nails  of 
extraordinary  length.  Their  principal 
occupation  is  said  to  be  tending  the 
tigers,  which  are  their  peculiar  flocks, 
as  the  buffaloes  are  of  the  Malays. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Malays 
as  sometimes  coming  to  their  residence 
on  rainy  nights  and  demanding  Are, 
which  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  savage  disposition  prefer  to 
hand  them  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
sumpitan,  or  blowpipe,  or  on  the 
point  of  a  sword,  since  were  they  to 
present  it  with  the  hand,  they  would 
inevitably  be  seized  and  devoured  by 
the  savage  monster,  a  fate  which  the 
Malays  firmly  believe  has  befallen 
many.     See  pp.  225-229,  ante, 

A  **  mawas  bone  "  obtained  by  the 
Expedition,  proved  to  be  part  of  an 
old  iron  implement  of  peculiar  form. 
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were  further  described  as  having  frizzled  hair,  and 
as  talking  an  incomprehensible  dialect,  as  living  in 
caves  and  feeding  on  wild  plants,  and  as  bdng 
entirely  ignorant  of  metal,  for  which  they  substituted 
stone  implements.  The  entire  range  of  mountains 
between  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Kelantan  was  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  them.  They  were  alleged  to  flee  from 
the  approach  of  men.  De  Morgan  vsras  unable,  un- 
fortunately, to  obtain  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
but  says  that  he  considers  it  to  be  probably  true.* 

3.  There  is  also  said  to  be  an  invisible,  huge, 
man-like  being,  who,  though  never  seen,  leaves  foot- 
prints a  yard  (or  "  metre  ")  long  on  soft  and  clayey 
ground.  This,  however,  is  all  that  is  known  of  it, 
and  Malays  in  the  Peninsula  maintain  that  otherwise 
normally  formed  jungle -folk  have  been  known  to 
possess  these  huge  feet.* 

4.  The  giants  (**  Gergasi ")  are  believed  to  be 
represented  by  two  huge  black  men  with  projecting 
tusks  in  both  jaws.  They  are  said  to  devour  those 
who  lose  their  way  in  the  mountain  chains  of  the 
north  of  the  Peninsula." 

Fuller  accounts  assert  that  southern  Siam  was 
once   invaded  by  man-eating  giants  with  dark  skins 

1  De  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.   19.     The  gested  a  way  in  which  he  thinks  the 

description  appears  to  answer  best  to  tradition  may  have  arisen,  viz.  thxoDgh 

that  of  the  pure-bred  Semang,  as  they  the  practice  (common  to  many  of  thett 

might  be  described  by  the  Sakai.  wild    people)    of    binding    leaves  or 

'  Vaughan  •  Stevens,    ii.    82.      Cp.  branches  onto  their  feet  when  crossing 

M.   Maclay  in  J.R.A,S.^   S.B,,  No.  swampy  ground,  either  for  the  purpose 

2,  p.   216:  **The  Malays  of  Pahang  of  preventing  themselves  from  sinking 

relate    that    the    wild    men    on    the  in   the   mud,   or   of  concealing  their 

river  Tekam   have  feet   half  a  metre  tracks  from  possible  enemies. 
in   length."      The   idea  of  wild  men  '  Vaughan  Stevens,  ii.  81,  82.    Cpi 

with  abnormally  long  feel  is  a  wide-  M. -Maclay,  who  in  /,R,A,S.^  S,B,% 

spread    tradition    among    Mohamme-  No.  i,  p.  216,  describes  the  "Gergasi" 

dans,     and     probably     reached     the  as  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Redah 

Sakai  through  the    Malays,   although  and  Singora.      Their  (Sanskrit)  nime 

Vaughan-Stevens  has  elsewhere  sug-  points  to  Indian  (Hindu)  influences. 
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nd  two  projecting  teeth  resembling  the  canine  teeth 
f  tigers.  The  Raja  fought  with  them,  and  in  a  single 
attle  killed  all  but  seven,  who  fled  to  Southern  Kedah, 
diere  each  of  them  sought  for  a  hill  for  himself  to 
well  in.  Here  they  henceforth  dwelt  in  caves. 
Iiccording  to  some  they  had  many  heads,  or  elephants' 
ars,  or  large  wings.  By  the  poorer  Malays  they 
'ere  believed  to  bury  treasure,  and  in  many  parts  of 
ledah  a  Malay  who  has  dreamt  of  such  a  treasure 
ill  go  and  dig  for  it.  At  length,  however,  they  died 
iit,  and  if  they  were  killed  and  their  blood  fell  on  the 
irth,  leeches  arose,  but  if  it  fell  upon  the  grass  it 
irned  to  mosquitos.^ 

The  stories  of  cannibalism  perpetrated  by  Bataks 
I  the  Peninsula  are  very  common,  and  although 
robably  much  exaggerated,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such 
editions  may  possess  some  remote  foundation  of  fact. 

The  charge  of  cannibalism  may  possibly  have  been 
•ansferred  to  the  wilder  jungle-folk  from  the  Bataks  of 
lis  invasion.^  None  of  the  former,  however,  are 
mnibals,  and  there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  cannibalism 
as  ever,  at  least  in  historical  times,  occurred  among 
lem. 

TEMBEH. 

Gods  and  Natural  Phenomena. 

The  Tembeh  give  the  name  **Sam-mor"  to  the 
upreme  Being,  of  whom  as  a  God  they  seem  to  have 
ery  vague  notions.  The  custodian  of  the  region  to 
hom  **Sam-mor'*  sends  wicked  souls  is  called 
Naing-Naing."^ 

*  Vaughan-Stevens,  ii.  100.  Pahang  Malays  charge  the  wild  men 

'  Cp.  M.  Maclay,  who  in/./^.A.S.,       on  the  river  Tekam  with    being  can- 
B.,   No.    2,    p.    216,  says  that   the       nibals.  3  G/ai^tSy  Ix'ix.  118(1896). 
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Heaven  lies  "somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world";  Hell  (**  Ni- nik")  in  a  cavern  or  dark 
region  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  chief  of 
the  nether  regions  does  not  altogether  correspond 
to  our  own  **  Devil,"  for  though  he  is  a  friend  of 
Darkness  and  cannot  endure  Light,  yet  as  receiver  of 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  Tembeh  he  appears  rather  to 
fill  the  place  of  some  lesser  divinity.  To  him  (t.^.  to 
**  Naing- Naing"),  who  continually  seeks  to  injure 
mankind  when  they  do  not  humbly  obey  him,  the 
Tembeh  address  fair  words,  praying  him  to  stay  far 
away  from  them,  etc.,  whereas  they  never  pray  to 
**  Sam  -  mor "  who  always  remains  (they  declare) 
friendly-disposed  towards  them.^ 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth  was  like 
a  flat  board,  beneath  which  centipedes,  ants,  and 
scorpions  swarmed.  In  a  hole  beneath  this  board 
(the  earth)  dwelt  Naing,  whilst  Sam-mor  was  en- 
throned high  above  it.  Sometimes  Sam-mor  de- 
scended to  the  board  (the  earth)  in  order  to  take 
exercise,  and  on  one  such  occasion  Naing  let  him  be 
stung  by  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  an  ant. 

Then  followed  a  battle  between  Sam-mor  and 
Naing  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated ;  Sam-mor 
threw  Naing  back  into  his  hole  and  piled  up  the  biggest 
rocks  which  he  could  find  like  a  mountain  on  the  top  of 
him  and  over  the  hole,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  come  out  again.  Finally  Sam-mor  threw  the 
whole  board,  mountain  and  all,  into  the  air,  wherein  the 
whole  world  has  since  remained  suspended.  After- 
wards he  rolled  fire  which  he  had  brought  down 
with  him   into  a  ball  (the  sun),  which  still  revolves 

1  The    reduplicated    form    "Naing-       specific  meaning,  the  fonn   "Niii^'* 
Naing"  does  not  appear  to  have  any      hieing  indifferently  employed  by  V.-St 
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mnd   the  mountain  {i.e.  the  earth)  to  keep  watch 
rer  Naing.^ 

Magicians. 

Among  the  Sakai  each  magician  could  perform  any 
larm  that  he  wished,  but  among  the  Tembeh,  on  the 
mtrary,  the  magicians  were  divided  into  the  seven 
allowing  classes,  with  the  proviso  that  the  members 
F  each  class  should  only  learn  and  be  allowed  to 
ractise  one  particular  form  of  magic. 

1.  The  three  Demon-charmers  or  Head  Magicians. 

2.  The  Disease -charmers  or  medicine -men  who 
•inished  sickness  by  means  of  charms  and  drugs. 

3.  The  Field  and  Forest-charmers  (for  agriculture, 
anting,  and  fishing),  with  whom  should  be  classed  the 
/eather-charmers. 

4.  The  Diviners  of  Dreams,  who  interpreted  the 
reams  of  the  uninitiated  as  well  as  individual  dreams 
r  supernatural  events. 

5.  The  Diviners  of  Omens,  who  interpreted 
nens,  and  knew  the  auspicious  and  inauspicious 
lys,  etc. 

6.  The  Diviners  of  Crimes,  who  tried  charges  of 
:lony  and  decided  whether  the  accused  was  innocent 
r  guilty. 

7.  The  Assistant  Magicians  or  pupils,  who  carried 
Lit  the  magician's  orders,  and  lived  in  closer  com- 
lunication  with  the  laity.^ 

Traditions. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  Tembeh  traditions 
iven  by  Vaughan-Stevens  :  ^ — 

I   Globus,  Ixix.  118  (1896),  H.  V.  S.  2  7^,^/, 

'  Vaughan-Stevens,  iii.  98. 
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The  Tembeh  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Sakai  when  the  latter  dwdi  is 
Pulau  Guntong  Penyaring,  although  they  themselves  (the  Tembeh)  dwelt  upoi 
another  island,  called  Tembeh  (**  Tumior  "),  which  was  £ur  distant  from  that  of  the 
Sakai  (Blandas).  Long  before  the  time  of  Batin  Iron-claws,  the  Tembeh  bad 
been  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  island,  who  were  cannibals,  nd  the 
survivors  had  fled  to  Borneo  (Negri  Brunei). 

For  their  subsequent  departure  from  Borneo  various  reasons  are  given ;  t.i.  i 
quarrel,  the  hostility  of  the  Dayaks,  and  the  dream  of  a  white  bird  whkh  thcf 
were  to  follow.  The  upshot,  however,  was  that  they  reached  Perak  and  wandeied 
inhind.  A  foreign  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  followed,  driving  them  pennineollj 
into  the  mountains. 


Exorcism  of  the  Cholera  Demon. 

The  cholera  charm  here  described  was  alleged  by 
the  Tembeh  to  have  been  identical  with  one  formerly 
practised  by  all  the  Sakai  tribes,  at  the  time  when 
there  still  existed  among  them  a  real  hereditary  class 
of  magicians.  The  fact  that  the  Sakai  magicians 
were  once  acquainted  with  a  special  charm  against 
cholera  was  frequently  asserted  by  them,  but  none  of 
them  were  able  to  state  for  certain  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  identical  with  the  ceremony  practised  by  the 
Tembeh.^ 

The  ceremony  commenced  by  the  magicians 
giving  a  signal,  at  which  every  one  but  himself  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  the  small  tree -huts  in 
which  this  particular  tribe  was  living.  After  their 
retirement  he  proceeded  to  enclose,  by  means  of  four 
shallow  furrows  drawn  with  a  pointed  staff  [at  right 
angles  to  each  other],  an  open  space,  the  size  of  which 
depends  on  the  (anticipated)  number  of  spectators — in 
this  case  it  measured  about  30  m. — and  which  has 
previously  been  cleared  and  levelled  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  here  that  there  takes  place  the  expulsion  of 
the  Cholera  Demon,  who  is  called  **  Rak "  and  is 
apparently  exorcised  like  the  Smallpox    Demon  by 

1  Ghbtis,  Ixix.  118(1896). 


Markings  of  Mkn  kkfresenting  Demons  in  the  Tembeh  Ceremonv 
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I'aujihaH-StrveHS  (jG/ohus). 
Purr   OF   (iKOUNI)    MARKED   OUT    FOR    THE    CEREMONY    OF 
EXORCISING    THE    CHOLERA    DEMON. 
(For  explanation  sec  Appendix.) 

N,  E,  S,  W.    Points  of  the  conipavs. 

V  =  Corner  at  which  the  spear-bearers  entered  the  plot,  their  track  being 
denoted  by  dots. 

^=l»amboo  sprays  phinted  in  centre  of  plot,  from  which  spears  were 
fashioned. 

00=  Positions  taken  up  by  sptar  -  bearers  to  await  attack  of  the  white- 
striped  men  (demons). 
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ins  of  a  dance,  during  which  certain  magic  formulae 
chanted  by  the  magician.^ 


SAKAI   OF   SELANGOR. 

Cerenumies  and  Charms. 

Records  of  the  religion  of  the  Selangor  Sakai  are 
remely  rare.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to 
Ti  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Campbell  that  the 
:ai  of  the  Ulu  Langat  district  ''  had  a  ceremony  at 
ich  they  used  all  to  sit  down,  blow  bamboo  pipes, 
I  sing  to  demons  (or  '  Hantu '),"  though  whether 
drive  them  away  or  to  ask  blessings  of  them  he 
I  not,  when  writing,  been  able  to  learn.* 
Yet  more  interesting  is  the  Ulu  Langat  version  of 
\  famous  love-charm  called  **  Chinduai."  According 
Campbell,  the  plant  called  "chinduai"  "  is  extremely 
•e,  and  almost  unobtainable.  The  charm  is  a  white 
wer  of  three  petals,  which  is  supposed  to  be  only 
xurable  in  almost  inaccessible  places,  such  as  very 
'ep  cliffs.  It  grows  out  of  the  rock  and  possesses 
leaves  or  stem,  but  exhales  a  strong  perfume.  If 
ced  in  a  house  it  is  supposed  to  make  all  the 
abitants  so  enamoured  of  the  owner  that  he  can  do 
'thing  he  likes  with  them."  Mr.  Campbell  con- 
ies, **  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  hill  in  the  interior  of 
lacca  where  a  *  chinduai  *  is  supposed  to  grow, 
e  Sakai  are  said  to  be  able  to  climb  these  steep 
is  by  the  aid  of  devils.  I  have  never  seen  the 
induai.*"« 

Globus^   Ixix.    118  (1896).      The      in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
led  description  of  this  ceremony  '  J.  A.  G.  Campbell,  p.  240. 

\  Globus,  Ixix.   1 37- 141)  is  given  '  Ibid. 

VOL.  II  U 
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III. — Jakun. 

Jakun  of  Sungrei  UJong. — The  following  story  of  tl 
transmigration  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  tribal  cfak 
or  **  Batin,"  of  a  Sungei  Ujong  tribe  was  contributt 
to  the  Selangor  Journal  by  a  French  Roman  Catho 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Charles  Letessier: — 

**  On  the  summit  of  the  Hebang  mountain,  at  t 
foot  of  which  dwells  the  Batin  Lepeng,  there  lives 
solitary  retirement  a  beautiful  black  ape  of  \ 
Siamang  species.  It  is  known  to  all  the  Sun 
Ujong  tribes  under  the  name  of  *  The  Sac 
Ape  *  (*  Siamang  Kramat '),  a  title  which  recalls 
mysterious  origin.  A  Batin  having  died,  the  moun 
repaired  to  his  tomb  as  was  customary  seven  c 
later  in  order  to  make  it  up,  but  on  their  arrival  v 
unspeakably  astonished  to  find  no  traces  remainia 
the  deceased  save  his  clothing  and  his  shroud,  ^ 
suddenly  they  perceived  a  *  Siamang '  swinging  1 
branch  to  branch  of  the  great  tree  that  overshado 
the  grave.  As  a  *  Siamang '  had  never  been  sec 
Bukit  Hebang  before,  they  came  to  the  conclu 
that  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  deceased  B 
especially  as  they  never  succeeded  in  their  attei 
to  drive  it  away.  They  assert  that  on  a 
sequent  occasion,  when  wounded  by  the  dart  fn 
blowpipe,  he  transformed  himself  for  a  moment  ii 
tiger,  striking  such  terror  into  his  would-be  ass: 
that  the  latter  expired  not  long  afterwards.^ 
'  sacred  ape  *  is  of  the  size  of  a  child   of  six  y 

^  This  is  a  very  interesting  point,  as  by  the  Malays  of  the  Tembdin 

it  shows  that  the  deceased  ancestor  in  in  Pahang  of  a  bear  that  one 

animal  form  is  believed  to  be  still  able  leaders  of  a  previous  ezpeditioo 

to  turn  himself  from  one  shape  into  Tahan    Mountain   had    shot    i 

ariofKpr  .^t  »":il      Ro,  too,  I  "vas  told  wounHH.  and    which    had    foi 
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nd  IS  covered  with  long  jet-black  fur.  It  is  never 
nown  to  descend  to  the  ground,  but  whenever  one 
r  its  tribe  climbs  the  mountain  it  hastens  to  meet 
im,  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  accompanying 
im  to  the  summit,  expressing  its  delight  the  while 
y  means  of  cries  and  gestures;  and  in  conclusion 
bose  who  relate  the  story  never  forget  to  say  that  it 
^retells,  three  days  in  advance,  the  approaching  death 
f  their  existing  Batin."^ 

Jakun  of  Jelebu. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
ncient  Malay  regalia  of  Jelebu,  one  of  the  states  of 
le  Negri  Sembilan,  are  declared  by  Malay  tradition 
)  have  been  of  Jakun  origin. 

The  list  of  articles  composing  it  was  given  me  as 
Jlows : — 

1.  The  ivory  ear-studs,  or  **  Subang  Gading."  ^ 

2.  The  ebony-wood  ear-studs,  or  **  Subang  Kayu 
.rang. 

3.  The  **  monkey  "  bone,  or  **  Tulang  Chikah." 

4.  The  **  flying-fox"  bone,  or  ** Tulang  KSluang." 

5.  A  mouse-deer's  eye-tooth,  or  *'  Taring  P'landok.** 

6.  A  slip  of  "  male  *'  rattan,  or  "  Sega  Jantan." 
The    following    tradition    is   also    told   about   the 

-igin  of  these  Jelebu  tribes  : — 

Batin  Salengkur  *Alam  (the  ancestor  of  the  tribe) 
ascended  from  heaven.  He  is  said  in  Malay  tales  to 
ave  been  the  hero  of  the  **  bamboo  episode.''  There 
ice  grew  a  giant  bamboo  (which  according  to  one 
:count  was  called  Buluh  Bohal),  upon  Gunong  Hijau, 

nsformed  itself  into  an  ape.  Such  itself  into  an  animal  at  will,  and  be- 
least  was  the  legend  which  I  myself  came  a  man  when  fired  at." 
ard  on  the  Tahan,  but  on  my  ^  Letessier,  p.  loi. 
;ntioning  it  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley  ^  *' Subang"  is  a  Malay  word 
le  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  signifying  the  ear  -  stud,  which  is 
question),  he  wrote  :  **  It  was  rather  worn  by  Malay  maidens  as  a  sign  of 
demon  which  was  believed  to  turn  virginity.     See  also  p.  313,  infra. 
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and  the  Batin  is  said  to  have  stirred  it  thrice  with  his 
foot,  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  protestations  whidi 
issued  from  it  each  time  he  did  so.  On  the  thirl 
occasion  a  Princess,  Lindong  Awan,  issued  out  of  k, 
and  was  married  on  the  spot  to  a  Prince  of  Johor 
named  Raja  Ma'atham.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  a  mosque  official  ("  Kathi ")  and  the  requiate 
number  of  witnesses  (four),  all  of  whom  descended 
from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  performing  it.  Suh- 
sequently,  we  are  told,  the  Batin  **  disappeared,"  asd 
the  young  prince  and  his  miraculously  provided 
spouse  together  ascended  the  throne  of  Johor.^ 

BLANDAS. 

Natural  Phenomena  and  Paradise. 

Blandas  of  Selangor. — According  to  the  Blandasof 
Kuala  Langat  the  earth  was  originally  the  shape  of  a 
particular  kind  of  betel-box,  which  is  called  "  sodok- 
sodok  "  by  the  Malays,  and  which  is  flat  and  oblong. 
The  nether  deep  or  ocean  was  the  shape  of  a  tobacco 
receptacle  of  the  kind  called  "  lopak  -  lopak "  (i/. 
globular),  and  the  heavens  which  were  round  and  over- 
reaching were  like  an  umbrella  (  =  Mal.  "payong"). 

The  traditions  of  the  Blandas  Paradise  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Besisi  in  the  same  district, 
which  latter  will  be  set  forth  more  fully  below.  A  well- 
known  old  Blandas  chief  told  me  that  in  the  "  Island 
of  Fruits"  (the  Blandas  Paradise)  the  souls  of  "old 
people"  became  "young"  again;*  that  there  was  no 
pain  or  sickness  there,  and  that  there  was  such  an 
abundance  of  **  well  water  "  there  that  it  formed  seven 
ponds  or  lakes.® 

^  Cp.  pp.  343,  344,  infra.  (di-Pulau  Buah)." 

"^»^nflr  ciuUK  K.-.e'ir  T»nUV;  kcchil  ^  *' A^T' t^totga  bftomiii kuUm tojok^ 
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He  added  that  it  was  possible  for  a  medicine-man 
RO  send  his  soul  to  visit  the  Island  of  Fruits  in  a 
K^ance  (**  bSr-sawai "),  and  that  if  he  and  his  people 

*  sat  down  in  a  line  "  that  extended  all  the  way  there, 
kany  one  who  thus  visited  it  could  bring  back  enough 

*  rambutans  "  (a  favourite  jungle  fruit)  to  feed  every 
l^ne  of  them.  He  added  that  the  way  to  it  led  along  a 
l^ank  ("  mSniti  papan  "),  and  that  any  great  medicine- 
Oian,  if  he  wanted  to  kill  an  adversary,  could  do  so  by 
** sapping  the  plank"  in  question  (**tStas  papan"). 

Animal  Beliefs  and  Traditions — the  Elephant. 

One  of  the  nicknames  given  to  the  elephant  by 
the  Blandas  of  Selangor  is  that  of  **  Babi  RSbong,"  or 
bamboo-sprout  {v.  p.  222)  boar,  i.e.  the  wild  pig  that 
lives  on  the  young  bamboo  shoots,  these  being  the 
favourite  food  of  the  elephant  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

A  form  of  the  **  manis "  story,  as  related  by  the 
Semang,  also  occurs,  for  I  was  one  day  told  by  an  old 
Blandas  chief  of  the  same  district  that  once  when  the 
elephant  had  incautiously  pushed  his  trunk  through 
a  hole  (in  a  tree),  a  manis  caught  hold  of  the  tip  of  it, 
and  thus  effectually  prevented  the  elephant  from  with- 
drawing it  again.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
the  elephant's  trunk  has  become  so  elongated,  as  it  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  elephant  still  goes  in  fear  of 
the  manis. 

The  story  here  told  is  the  counterpart  of  numerous 
stories  very  familiar  to  the  Malays.  In  some  of 
these  the  manis  bites  the  elephant's  foot,  in  others  it 
rolls  itself  round  the  elephant's  trunk  and  so  suffocates 
it ;  in  yet  others  the  manis  licks  a  wild  banyan-tree 
(**  jawi-jawi "),  and  the  tainted  tree  is  for  ever  avoided 
by  the  elephant  and  all  his  descendants. 
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The  same  (Blandas)  tribe  also  had  a  story  about 
an  elephant  -  stone  which  possessed  certain  magic 
virtues,  and  which  had  been  obtained  by  a  member  of 
the  tribe  from  an  elephant  killed  by  a  spring-spear  trap 
("  blantek  ").  The  stone  was  called  "  Batu*  Badui." 
or  **  Elephant-stone,"  and  appears  to  be  an  analogue 
of  the  magic  stone  which  the  Malays  believe  may  some 
times  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  a  snake  (cp.  our  own 
**  toad-stone  "). 

The  Tiger. 

The  tiger's  stripes  are  believed,  among  the  Blandas, 
to  have  resulted  from  contact  with  the  "kfinudai" 
fruit,  which  fell  upon  the  tiger's  skin  and  caused  its 
markings.^  But  this  effect  was  only  caused  by  the 
**  kenudai "  fruit  that  fell  upon  the  land ;  and  that 
which  fell  into  the  water  is  believed  to  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
crocodile.^ 

The  following  is  a  Blandas  charm  which  is  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  crippling  a  tiger.  It  was  given 
me  by  a  member  of  the  Kuala  Langat  tribe  : — 

Tiger-crippling  Charm. 

Trong  wet !  Trong  wau  ! 

Stick  fast  i'  the  tree-stumps,  where  thou  prowlest ; 

The  weighting  charm  is  said  already. 

Refuse  thou  then  men's  heads,  O  Tiger. 

And  be  your  hind-feet  slow,  earth-leaded. 

And  slow,  stone- loaded,  be  your  fore-feet. 

A  sevenfold  rampart  now  surrounds  me, 

The  weighting-charm  Fve  just  repeated. 

1  Mr.   PI.  N.  Ridley  calls  this  fruit  break  and  leave  a  stain  or  smear  on 

*<kcnidai,"  which  maybe  Malay,  but  anything    with    which     it     came    in 

*  *  kenudai "  was  the  name  used  by  the  contact. 

Blandas.     Mr.  Ridley  tells  me  that  it  ^  The  exact  connection  was  not  a- 

is  a   Gloihidion  (possibly  Brtinmum\  plained,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  bees 

and    that  it  is  a   *  *  shrub  with   pulpy  that  they  developed  into  the  knob-like 

fruit    growing   on    wet   river  -  banks. "  projections  on  the  top  of  the  crocodile'^ 

The  pulpiness  of  the  fruit  may  doubt-  head  (over  his  ejres),  which  are  voy 

ess  have  helped  the  story,  as  the  result  conspicuous,    and    are   alluded    to  io 

^f  its  falling   would    laturally   be  to  Malay  stories  of  the  crocodile's  ot^ 
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A  second  Blandas  tiger-charm,  which  ran  as  given 
ow,  consisted  of  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  the  Malay 
*  pantun  "  type  : — 

Tiger-charm. 

Though  the  young  tobacco  bends  in  the  breezes 

Tis  planted  in  a  rock -walled  cranny. 
Pull  ye  the  cord,  clap  hands  together, 

So  from  the  sun  the  moon's  defended.^ 

Grant  me  a  ladleful  of  water, 

A  ladleful  ta*en  from  the  wellside, 
It  shields  me  like  the  king's  umbrella,' 

It  shields  me  like  unto  a  Fairy. 

A   charm  for  snaring  the  souls  of  monkeys  has 
^ready  been  given." 

Exorcism. 

Exorcism  is  called  in  the  Blandas  dialect  **b6r- 
sawai/'  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Besisi  **  b6r- 
salong  "  or  **  tisi\" 

The  directions  for  exorcism  of  the  Blandas 
magicians,  given  me  by  themselves,  were  as  follows : — 

Make  a  shelter  with  Nibong-palm  leaves,  big 
enough  to  contain  the  Pawang  or  magician  and  any 
one  else  who  wishes  to  be  present.  Lay  the  sick 
man  inside  it  on  his  back.  Burn  benzoin  or  incense,'* 
and  summon  the  spirits  (Hantu)  of  either  tigers  or 
elephants  or  monkeys  (**lotong")  and  the  like,  to 
descend  and  enter  into  your  body.  Wave  (**  bSr- 
limbei")  a  bunch  of  *Micuala"  leaves,  and  as  soon 
as  he  (the  spirit  just  invoked)  descends  and 
'*  twins "    with    you,*    brush    the    patient    downwards 

*  The  allusion  in  the  fourth  line  of  '  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 5. 

the  first  sunza  refers  of  course  to  the  *  Called  **cho*ong"  (or  **cho*ok*»") 
belief  that  the  sun  is,  on  the  occasion  in  both  the  Blandas  and  Besisi  dialects, 
of  an  eclipse,  bent  upon  devouring  the  **Cho'ong"  lit.  means  to  **bum"  or 
moon,  from  whom  he  has  to  be  "kindle," — "incense"  being  under- 
frightened  away  by  the  din  raised  by  stood, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  ^  "  Kalau    dia    turun    bekembaran 

*  The    umbrella   of    Malay    royalty  kita." 
is,  of  course,  the  one  here  meant. 
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from  head  to  foot  seven  times  in  succession 
the  bunch  of  leaves)  repeating  at  the  same  time  dK 
following  charm : — 

Exorcising  Spell. 


One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  \ 
All  seven  heads  of  you,  begone  now. 
But  let  not  go  the  soul  i'  the  shadow ; 
Let  go  the  demons  and  the  devils 
That  dwell  within  this  flesh  and  sinews. 
And  let  the  Hot  grow  cold  and  frigid. 
Descend  ye  now,  all  Venoms, 
Ascend  ye,  Neutralisers. 
Lo,  thus  I  neutralise  all  Venoms, 
Ascend  ye,  Neutralisers. 

Another  form  of  exorcism  practised  by  the  Blandas 
consisted  in  casting  out  demons  by  means  of  a 
ceremony  called  **  bfirjin,"  which  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Malay  ceremony  which  goes  by  the 
same  name. 

The  requisites  (**  kalangkapan  ")  for  the- ceremony 
consist,  they  told  me,  of  **  sgrdang  "  leaves,  for  making 
the  so-called  ear- studs  or  **subang"  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  pendent  leaf- ornaments  used  by 
these  people  in  all  their  ceremonies)  ;  "  bfirtam  "-palm 
leaves,  for  waving  (Mai.  **  pglimbai ") ;  and  lastly, 
**  Ifigum  "  leaves  to  make  the  leaf-chamber  (**  salong") 
itself  in  which  the  performance  takes  place. 

The  charm  runs  as  follows : — 

Spell  for  exorcising  Diseases. 

0  Spirit-guides,  both  all  and  sundry. 

Both  big  and  small,  and  old  and  young  ones, 

1  crave  your  help  in  healing  some  one 

Who's  sick  i'  the  veins  [or  bones,  joints,  or  soul,  etc]. 

By  the  Blandas  charms  and  spells  are  employed 
against  the  Langhui  (birth-demon),  the  Polong,  the 
Pontianak,^  and  the  **  Uri"^  demon. 

>  Cp.  supra^  pp.  13-15.     By  many      with    the    Langsuir,    and    not,  n't 
'♦>""''♦''**  the  Pontiani»k  is  identified       should  be,  with  the  Matianuk. 
'  Tit.  "i^f^-Hrth." 
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The  Blood-throwing  Charm. 

be  Blandas  informed  me  that  they  did  not  now 
se  the  actual  throwing  of  blood,  but  always 
water  instead.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
5  of  the  **  bunglei "  were  burnt,  and  the  following 
I  (which  is  principally  directed  against  the 
ral  Huntsman)  repeated  by  the  magician  : — 

Charm  against  the  Wild  Huntsman. 

Oho,  thou  Demon  Hunter, 
Accept  this  bowl  of  blood  we  offer, 
And  use  it  up  to  cook  your  mushrooms ; 
But  go  a-hunting  here  no  longer. 
Hunt  only  in  the  Slough  of  Ali, 
And  in  the  Swamp  of  the  Mahang  trees. 
With  your  good  hound  whose  name  is  Tampoi,* 
Your  hound  whose  name  is  Koing, 
Your  hound  whose  name  is  Sukum, 
.  Your  hound  whose  name  is  Langsat. 
Lo,  here  I  draw  my  jungle  chopper 
To  cut  the  Neutralising  Creeper, 
To  cut  in  twain  the  Giant  Creeper, 
And  snuff  out  thus  the  Demon  Hunter. 
Come  thou  a-hunting  here  no  longer, 
But  hasten  back  to  where  thou  cam'st  from. 
Return  unto  the  Slough  of  Ali. 

Charm  against  Cramp.2 

Crack -crack  !  creak-creak  ! 

That's  the  banyan  with  its  streamers  ! 

Your  beard  is  long,  your  eyes  are  scarlet. 

The  web  hangs  down  :  why,  children,  bring  it  ? 

E'en  as  I  snap  this  staff  of  rattan,^ 

Be  snapped  and  broke  your  jaws,  O  Demons ! 

And  like  to  them  be  yours,  O  Giants  ! 

Like  hammered  iron,  like  Indian  iron. 

Be  snapped  and  broke  your  jaws,  O  Demons  ! 

Be  all  to- broke  your  jaws,  O  Giants  ! 

I  neutralise  your  jaws,  O  Giants  ! 

It  is  not  mine,  this  Neutraliser, 

But  it  is  that  of  Malim  Putih. 

For  >'t7«r  jaws  is  it  meant,  O  Giants  ! 


dogs'    names    are     those    of  ^  Lit.  **  snap  this  *  Rotan  manau,' " 

ild  jungle-fruits.  this    beinj;    a    special    kind    of  rattan 

"Semut  Huta."  sjiecially  used  for  staffs,  etc 
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The  Blandas  also  attribute  souls  to  maize  and 
banana-trees,  and  also,  like  the  Besisi,  bring  back  die 
soul  of  the  rice,  and  suspend  it  from  the  raften,* 
holding  a  great  feast  afterwards. 

BESISI. 

Celestial  Phenomena. 

Concerning  the  ideas  of  the  Besisi  on  the  subject 
of  heaven,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bellamy  reported  in  1886  to  the 
Selangor  Government  that  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
according  to  their  own  notions,  passed   away  to  an 
Island   of  Fruit-trees,    where    they   spent  etermty.  I 
This  Fruit  Island  was,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertjdn, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  moon,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  an  eclipse  they  considered  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  moon's  surface  to  be  a  spirit  or  demon  (Hantu) 
annihilating  their  moon-ancestors  (**  Nenek  'Bayan"). 
This  belief  occasions  the  greatest  possible  terror  in 
their  minds,  and  they  proceed  into  the  jungle  with 
great    lamentations    and    beating    of    tomtoms,  and, 
striking  the  trees  with  their  jungle-knives  ("parangs*'), 
beseech  the  God  of  the  Malays  ("Tuhan  Allah")  to 
release  their  moon-ancestors.     All  this  I  can  myself 
confirm   from    inquiries   made    in    the    same   district, 
but    they   are    very    shy    about    referring    to    it  in 
conversing  with  a  stranger,  and  in  such  cases  usually 
remark   evasively  that    they   cannot   say  where  this 
island  lies,  since  nobody  has  ever  seen  it.     Yet  to  those 
who  have  gained  their  confidence  they  will  insist  upon 
its    reality   readily   enough,    their   descriptions  of  it 
forcibly  recalling  the  poet's  island-valley  of  Avilion, 

*    Supra f  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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iirhere  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  nor  ever 
Lnd  blows  loudly," — a  land  unfailing  of  durians  and 
mbutans  and  mangostins  and  all  the  varied  fruits 

the  jungle  ;  ^  a  land  therefore  of  perpetual  feasting, 
liere  the  simple  jungle-men  may  lie  reclined,  playing 
;>cn  their  rude  instruments  of  music.  None  but  the 
ood  will  be  admitted  to  it,  the  bad  will  have  no  place 
i^^re,  but  mourn,  **  blown  along  a  wandering  wind  " 
te  was  the  ghost  of  Gawain).  It  is  only  reached  by 
nossing  a  fallen  trunk  which  serves  as  a  bridge,  and 
^m  which  the  ignorant  and  wicked  when  they  go  the 
'^ng  way  fall  into  a  great  water,  generally  said  to 
^  a  boiling  lake,  contained  in  a  vast  caldron.  This 
lily  happens,  however,  to  those  who  allow  themselves 
D  be  frightened  by  a  big  and  fierce  dog  which  sits  at 
be  parting  of  the  ways  by  which  the  souls  must  go. 

Another  account,  from  the  Besisi  near  Sepang  in 
le  same  district,  was  to  the  effect  that  as  soon  as 
le  survivors  retire  seven  paces  from  the  freshly-dug 
rave  in  which  they  have  laid  a  newly-lost  comrade, 
lere  comes  a  sound  of  thunder,  which  is  the  recep- 
on  accorded  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  as  it  ascends 
le  heavens  and  reaches  the  Island  of  Fruits.  There 
to  be  found  every  kind  of  fruit  that  grows,  and  there, 
)0,  are  many  straight  roads  planted  on  each  hand 
ith  avenues  of  banana-trees  and  pine-apples.  Here, 
Iso,  said  my  informants,  are  tigers  and  other  wild 
easts,  but  Gaffer  Engkoh  withholds  them  from 
lolesting  any  one  who  goes  there.  The  magicians  of 
ie  tribe  are  reputed  to  be  able  to  visit  the  Fruit-tree 
^aradise  in  a  trance  and  bring  fruit  back  with  them. 

*  Mr.  Bellamy  rightly  remarks  that  the  loud  shout  of  **  Pie"  =  **  Fruit,"  with 

is  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  which  many  of  the  songs  of  the  Besisi 

eir  way  of  living,  one  of  the  great  fea-  conclude).     I  should  add  that  **  Nenek 

resof  which  is  their  passion  for  fruit  (cp.  'Bayan  "  =  Mai.  **  Nenek  Kabayan. " 


. 
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Of  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  Besisi  this  Gaffer 
Engkoh  (or  Jongkoh),  of  whom  the  foUowii^  in- 
teresting story  is  told,  is  the  chief.  Gaffer  Engkoh, 
I  was  informed,  once  upon  a  time  fell  from  heaven 
(together  with  his  dog)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Besisi  settlement  at  Sepang  Kechil,  on  which  occaskn 
one  Porang^  Atiyau  became  possessed  and  rem^ed 
unconscious  for  seven  days  and  nights.  In  this  un- 
conscious state  he  plaited  a  festoon,  which  soon  b^ 
came  a  ladder  reaching  to  the  moon.  By  this  ladder 
Gaffer  Engkoh  reascended,  and  when  he  had  gone 
up,  and  Porang  Atiyau  with  him,  the  latter  quietly 
slipped  down  again  and  pulled  down  the  festoon  with 
him.  And  thus  Gaffer  Engkoh  now  dwells  in  the  moon 
and  protects  from  wild  beasts  dead  souls  that  visit  the 
Island  of  Fruits. 

Now  Nenek  KSbayan  ("  Si  Bayan  ")  dwelt  in  the 
(upper)  tier  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  is,  and 
he  cursed  Gaffer  Engkoh  because  the  latter  (when 
on  earth)  had  felled  the  sea-coconut  palm*  ("pauh 
janggi  ").  Then  Gaffer  Engkoh  in  wrath  (as  he  could 
not  retaliate)  adjured  his  dog,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
saying  **  Thou  shalt  eat  the  Rough -skinned*  (lit 
*  furred ')  and  the  Smooth-skinned  *  shalt  thou  devour." 
And  with  that  Gaffer  Engkoh^s  dog  became  a  sacred 
tiger,*  whose  footmarks  may  to  this  day  be  seen  at 
Bukit  Bangkong  near  Sepang  K6chil.  And  so  to  this 
day  Gaffer  Engkoh  is  chief  of  the  Besisi  Paradise,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  soul-bridge  among  them  is  a  dog. 

A  number  of  other  beliefs  and  traditions,  such  as 

1  Sic,  ?  **  Poyang."  Heart  of  the  Seas. — Cp.  Malay  Magit, 

-  "Pauh  janggi,"  the  coco-de-mer  or  p.  6,  tiote, 
double    coconut-palm,    found    in    the  '  "  Yang  ber-bulu." 

"^lychelles,    and    believed    by   Malays  *  *•  Vang  ta' ber-bulu." 

o    grow   on   a  sunken   bank   in   the  '  Cp.  Hervey  in  the  Mantia  Belief, 

Ttirict     -kf  a    rrrt^f   -*'Viiriru-krki    in    tViig  p,  337f  infra. 
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le  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  Rainbow,  and  beliefs 
mnected  with  various  animals  and  reptiles,  will  be 
Mind  in  the  Besisi  Songs. 

Spirits  and  Demons. 

The  following  notes  on  the  spirits  and  demons  of 
le  Besisi  were  collected  by  the  writer  among  the 
tesisi  of  Selangor : — 

The  Wind-Demon  (Jin  Angin)  lives  on  a  white  rock 
ear  Tanjong  Tuan  (Cape  Rachado).  "It  is  a  male 
pint  and  harmless,  and  once  came  to  me  "  (the  speaker) 
in  a  dream  and  invited  me  to  visit  its  abode." 

The  **  Legion  of  Demons  "  or  **  Demonic  Legion  " 
Bes.  "Jin  Si-ribu")  dwell  in  the  earth  and  feed 
hen  possible  upon  human  victims.  They  are  as 
dl  as  the  loftiest  trees,  and  measure  more  than  a 
Lthom  across.  They  have  scarlet  eyes,  and  very 
wig  black  hair,  which  in  the  case  of  males  is  grown 
own  to  the  waist,  but  in  the  case  of  females  falls 
own  below  their  feet  ("  l^beh  kaki ").  They  have 
jnical  heads,  and  walk  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  as 
iviftly,  in  fact,  **  as  a  fire-ship  (i,e,  steamer)  can  sail." 
is  they  go,  they  make  a  shrill  whistling  noise,  "  that 
Dunds  like  shi-i-i-i."  At  the  full  of  the  moon  their 
odies  are  perfectly  white,  as  white,  in  fact,  as  a  sheet. 

The  demon  garrotter  (Jin  Sa-rapat)  lives  in  the 
ills.  He  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  person,  but 
arries  a  small  pocket-knife  (**  pisau  b'landa ")  with 
rhich  he  slits  the  weasand  of  his  victim. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  Hantu  KSmbang  Buah 
**  bagei  lanjut ")  and  the  Jin  GVotak,  of  which  nothing 
nore  than  their  names  is  known. 

There  is  also  a  strong  belief  in  animal  spirits  and 
n  vegetation  spirits  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  in 
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Spirits  of  inert  objects.  As  regards  vegetation  sprits, 
I  have  seen  a  fruit-tree  (mangostin)  decorated  irith 
palm-leaf  festoons  which  I  was  told  were  used  in  a 
ceremony  for  promoting  the  fertility  of  the  tree,  and 
there  was  also,  as  among  the  Malays,  a  strong 
belief  in  the  spirits  inhabiting  trees  yielding  gutta 
(Hantu  Gfitah),  eagle  wood  (Hantu  Gharu),  and 
camphor  (Hantu  Kapor),  all  of  which  were  treated 
ceremonially  and  surrounded  with  taboos. 

The   "Orang    Bunyan"   live   in    swampy  placcsL 
**  I "   (the    speaker)    **  once   met   two    of   them  near 
the  Pelkun  in  the    Siak   district   (Sumatra).      They 
wore  madder-coloured  jackets  and  flowered  skirts  of 
the  kind  called  *  batek ' ;  beautiful  women  they  were, 
both  of  them,   with  pale   skins,   open    features,  and 
black  hair  rolled  up  on  their  heads,  and  trimmed  with 
a  fringe  (like  that  of  a  bride)  over  the  brows.     They 
asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  said  I  was  '  collect- 
ing gutta/     They  replied,  *  All  the  gutta  here  is  ours. 
If  you  collect  any,  give  it  to  us.'     At  this  I  turned 
back,  and  when    I    had   gone   but   two   paces,  they 
vanished.     When  I  got  back,  my  comrades  said,  *  Why 
did  you  abandon  all  that  gutta  ? '     So  I  told  them  of 
the  two  women  I  had  met,  and  what  they  said.     And 
that  night  my  two  comrades  died  without  a  trace  of 
sickness.    Afterwards  I  met  a  gutta-tree  magician  and 
told  him  my  story.     So  he  would  try  too.      He  got 
as  much  as  two  pikuls  and  sold  it,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  get  more  when  his  son-in-law  died. 

**  One  of  these  same  *  Orang  Bunyan '  called 
Gaffer  Blue- Heron  (Bes.  *  Dato*  Si  Puchong ')  lives  at 
a  Sacred  Place  near  Sungei  Kroh  (close  to  Sepang), 
and  another  at  a  Sacred  Place  on  the  way  to  Labu 
(Bes  *  K'-^mat  To'  Kfimarone ').     Whenever  we  pass 
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shrines  we  have  to  burn  incense  there  and  say, 
idfather,  harass  me  not,  I  am  your  grandson,*  or 
ould  be  destroyed  by  their  attendants.  Each  has 
ttendants,  an  elephant  and  a  tiger,  both  of  whom 
3ne  of  their  feet  formed  like  the  foot  of  a  man." 
[le  Demon  (or  **  Spectre")  Huntsman  (Bes. 
itu  si  Buru  ")  is  full  ten  feet  high,  and  his  face  is 
lairy  (with  beard  and  whiskers).  From  nightfall 
•ds  at  the  full  of  the  moon  he  goes  hunting  deer 
»ig.  He  has  two  hunting  dogs,  both  of  them 
and  with  reddish  fur.  One  of  them,  the  redder 
I  two,  is  called  Sokong  (Mai.  **Sukun"),  and  the 
Ko'ing  (?  Mai.  **  KVuing  ").  He  carries  a  spear 
^hich  he  stabs  people,  and  its  shaft  is  six  cubits 
and  as  big  as  two  hands  may  grasp  (**  bgsar  dua 
n").  He  whistles  as  he  hunts,  and  his  dogs 
irking  **  weh,  weh  !  "  **  Relatives  of  mine  "  {i.e. 
speaker)  **  have  however  repeatedly  made  friends 
bim.  If  they  want  to  meet  him,  they  restore  to 
set  position  a  half-snapped  tree-stem.  (Any  but 
ta-tree  will  do.)  At  this  he  appears,  and  says 
It  do  you  want  ? '  And  they  reply,  *  I  want  my 
-'  To  this  he  answers,  *  I  will  be  a  father  to 
if  ever  you  are  sick,  send  for  me  and  I  will  come 
u.'  This  promise  he  keeps,  and  when  they  are 
hey  invoke  him,  and  he  comes  and  cures  them 
lis  charms." 

he  Spectre  Huntsman  described  above,  dangerous 
is,  corresponds  in  scarcely  anything  but  name  to 
irrible  Demon  who  is  regarded  as  such  a  scourge 
i  forest-dwelling  Malays  in  the  same  district, 
he  River  Spirit  (Bes.  **  Hantu  Sungei ")  haunts 
Durces  of  the  rivers. 
he    Demon  of  fatal   Birth -sickness   (Bes.   **Jin 
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Mati  Anak/*  with  which  however  it  has  scarcely  anj 
points  in  common),  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  which  ii 
harmless  is  called  Kuwak.  It  is  believed  to  resemble 
a  dwarf  human  being,  being  only  three  hand-spans 
high.  It  has  a  white  body  and  goes  naked,  "barkia| 
like  a  deer"  (**  ke-e-e-eng  ")  in  the  very  dead  of  night 
The  more  dangerous  kind  has  long  nails  (like  daws), 
is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  long  bushy  hair,  and 
goes  lolling  its  long  tongue  out  **  like  a  thirsty  dog.' 
Sometimes  it  enters  people's  bodies,  and  then  they  go 
mad ;  at  others  it  enters  into  water,  and  no  hann  is 
done.  This  demon  sprang  from  a  woman  who  did 
in  giving  birth  to  her  youngest  child. 

Of  the  Hantu  Lang-hwe  (Mai.  "  lang-suir,"  wUch 
is  often  associated  in  Malay  mythology  with  the  Mad 
Anak)  very  little  was  told  me.  I  learnt,  however,  that 
it  lives  in  the  Pulai-tree,  is  about  the  size  of  an  owl,  and 
makes  a  noise  which  sounds  like  **  kok-kok-kok-kok.** 

Of  the  Grave  Demon  (Hantu  Kubor)  there  are 
two  kinds.  The  first  enters  into  the  bodies  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  deer  and  tigers.  When  you  see  a 
deer  or  tiger  with  its  head  turned  round  (lookii^ 
backwards),  it  is  because  its  body  has  been  entered 
by  the  Grave  Demon. 

The  other  kind,  which  is  called  "  K6muk,"  *  has 
a  globular  body  like  the  fruit  of  the  wax- gourd 
(**  kundor  ").  It  is  pallid  in  colour,  and  chases  people  at 
sight,  rocking  itself  after  them,  and  making  a  noise 
which  sounds  like  **  nuh-uh-uh-uh."  When  it  enters 
people  they  get  **all  abroad'*  and  feverish,  and  litde 
by  little  it  **  steals  their  life." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  maj 
perhaps  as  well  record  the  fact  that  among  the  Besisi 

■  ?  ^^^ue^'W -Stevens'  •*  Hantu  Degup.* 
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;  is  "pantang**  (prohibited)  to  gather  quartz,  and 
kat  the  practice  if  persisted  in  was  believed  to  cause 
0th  fever  and  a  swelling  of  the  legs. 

Transmigration  of  Souls, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  I  may  add 
lat  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  also  one  of  their 
Jigious  tenets,  and  they  firmly  believe  that  the  souls 
■  their  deceased  Batins  now  find  a  resting-place  in 
le  bodies  of  tigers,  deer,  pigs,  and  crocodiles.  ^ 

This  testimony  extends  the  list  of  animals  into 
hich  the  transmigration  is  believed  to  take  place 
*yond  the  limits  of  mere  beasts  of  prey,  and  shows 
lat  the  idea  is  based  on  more  general  grounds  than 
ight  otherwise  have  been  supposed.  To  the  fore- 
>ing  list,  again,  monkeys  or  apes,  the  elephant,  and 
le  rhinoceros  should  be  added. 

The  Tiger. 

The  Besisi  had  several  names  for  the  tiger,  whom 
ley  used  to  call  **  Tueh  "  (Tuweh)  and  **  Malap  "  as 
ell  as  **aa."  They  told  me  that  the  tiger  had  a 
mg  of  its  own,  and  that  what  it  said  was  : 

Teng  wet  bong 
Teng  wet  bong 
Merutup  kapala  chuchu  ; 

hich  might  almost  be  translated,  on  the  analogy  of 
[le  of  our  own  nursery  rhymes  : — 

Fee  fob  fum  ! 
Fee  fob  fiim  ! 
Crack  goes  your  bead,  my  grandcbild  ! 

*   I  may  mention  in  this  connection  told  a  wild  pig  (in  wbicb  it  was  implied 

It    I    myself  well    remember   being  that  the  deceased's  ghost  was  embodied) 

^wn  a  grave  near  Sepang  in  Selangor  was   believed    to  have   issued.      This 

which  the  earth  had  partly  fallen  in,  idea,  was  I  believe,  due  to  the  Chinese, 

.ving   a   hole  in  the  centre  of  the  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  as  a 

ive  or  mound  out  of  which   I  was  local  parallel. 

VOL.   II  X 
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These  lines  evidently  afforded  them  considerable 
amusement  They  may  very  possibly  be  one  of  thdr 
own  children's  rhymes,  in  which  case  they  would 
naturally  amuse  the  grown-ups.^ 

The  wooden   ** scapegoat"  images  of  the  Beasi 
will  be  dealt  with  later  (pp.  374,  375). 


Divination  {''  b^r-sawai''). 

The  most  usual  form  of  medium-making  among 
the  Besisi  is  the  ceremony  called  **  Seoi,"  or  more  com- 
monly, perhaps,  **  Sawai  "  (Mai.  "  ber-sawai ") ;  i>.thc 
**  chanting  "  ceremony.  - 

I  was  once  present  at  a  performance  of  this  sort 
near  Ayer  Itam,  in  the  Kuala  Langat  district  of 
Selangor.  The  ceremony  is  performed  usually  for  the 
benefit  of  sick  persons,  but  there  was  no  sick  person  in 
this  case,  and  the  Besisi  informed  me  that  the  use  of 
the  performance  was  not  confined  to  cases  of  sickness, 
but  that  the  medium  who  falls  into  the  trance  in  such 
cases  was  able  to  answer  any  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  any  individual  or  individuals  for  whose 
benefit  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  ceremony  took  place  about  an  hour  after  sun- 
down. All  lights  having  been  carefully  extinguished, 
so  that  the  house  was  plunged  into  complete  darkness, 
the  assembled  company,  which  included  women  as 
well  as  men,  sitting  in  a  wide  circle  close  to  the  outer 
walls  of  the  hut,  commenced  to  chant  a  weird  kind 
of  incantation,  to  the  accompaniment  of  bamboo 
*' stampers"  (*'ding  tengkheng **),  which  were  played 

1  Two  more  lines  about  the  tiger,  of  Lit.     **  Chawong     the    elder,    is   hii 

which  I  could  not,  however,  get  the  elder  brother,  Chawong   the  youngefi 

exact  meaning,  were —  his  younger  brother." 

"  Chawong  abang,  abang-nya,  2  "S^i,"  lit.  =to  sing  or  chant  fa 
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r  performers  sitting  in  their  midst.  Two  of  the 
fcrformers,  each  holding  one  of  these  "  stampers  "  (in 
ich  of  his  hands),  struck  these  instruments  in  rapid 
iccession  upon  the  central  beam  of  the  house-floor, 
■educing  thereby  a  musical  rhythm  by  no  means 
^pleasant  to  listen  to.  At  the  same  time  incense 
^nzoin)  was  kindled  in  an  improvised  brazier  of 
^onut- shell.  As  the  incantation  (which  consisted 
r  an  invocation  to  the  spirits)  proceeded,  one  of  the 
Dirits  commenced  to  give  evidence  of  his  descent,  by 
iking  possession  of  one  of  the  company,  who  presently 
dl  down  apparently  unconscious.  While  he  was  in 
lis  state  (of  possession)  questions  were  put  to  him, 
pparently  by  anybody  desiring  to  do  so.  The 
quired  information  having  been  given,  the  possessed 
erson  was  restored  to  consciousness  by  the  inhaled 
noke  of  the  burning  incense,  which,  I  was  assured 
^  one  of  the  company,  will  always  "restore  him 
nmediately." 

I  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  portion  of  the 
ords  of  the  incantation,  which  proved  to  be  a  descrip- 
on  of  the  preparations  required  for  the  ceremony. 

I  would  attempt  to  translate  it,  somewhat  roughly, 
>  follows : — 

Part  of  Charm  used  by  Besisi  Mediums. 

»'  Right,"  we  cry,  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  ! 

"  Right,"  we  cry,  Five,  Six,  and  Seven  ! 

Hang  up  the  ivory  ear-studs. 

Hang  up  the  leaf-fringed  pendants, 

Stretch  out  the  leafy  festoons. 

Stretch  out  the  festooned  fringes. 

Count  up  your  **  smooth-coat  "  lime-fruit, 

Count  up  your  **  rough-coat  "  lime-fruit, 

Stamp  on  the  leaf-cell's  flooring. 

The  flooring  of  the  Balai. 

To  the  foregoing  a  few  words  of  explanation 
lould  perhaps  be  added. 

*   For  this  ceremony,  cp.  pp.  257,  ante ;  359,  infra. 
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The  use  of  the  word  'Tight "  (Bes.  "hel"  or  "nahSl" 
=  true,  ratified,  or  approved,  i.e.  "  right ! "),  together 
with  the  short  numerical  formula  or  category  wluch 
follows,  is  clearly  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  same  word 
at  a  Besisi  wedding,  described  at  p.  74,  ante. 

The  "  ivory  ear-studs  "  are  ring-shaped  decorations 
or  nooses  made  of  white  (dried)  /tri^a/a-palm  leaf,  whid 
together  with  long  fringed  festoons  of  leafwork,  arc 
hung  about  the  house  by  the  Jakuns  at  all  thdr 
religious  ceremonies  to  snare  the  spirits. 

The  words  **  stamp  (or  drum)  on  the  floor,"  etc 
refer  to  the  beating  of  time  by  means  of  the  "  (Hi^ 
tengkheng  "  or  **  quarrelling  bamboos  "  just  describci 

The  reference  to  the  leaf-cell  or  leaf-chamber  is 
important,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  any  such  allusion. 
I  was  however  told  by  the  Besisi  (independently  of  this 
statement),  that  for  the  purpose  of  divining  a  person's 
sickness  the  magician  often  makes  a  small  leaf-chamber 
or  cell  for  himself,  called  "  Balei  bumbun."  This  cell  is 
erected  close  against  the  walls  of  the  sick  person's 
dwelling,  and  the  magician  conceals  himself  within  it 
during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  which  the 
treatment  required  for  the  patient  is  divined. 

The  Malays  firmly  believe  that  the  performance 
of  this  **  bersawai "  ceremony  (as  they  call  it)  on  the 
part  of  these  tribes  is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than 
any  ceremony  of  which  their  own  medicine-men  are 
capable.     Hence  the  Besisi  kept  it  a  very  close  secret 

The  following  charm  is  employed  by  the  Besisi 
for  exorcising  the  Demon  of  Pain,  or  as  they  call  it, 
Venom  (Tawar  Bisa') : — 

Charm  for  neutralising  Venom. 

Dishevelled  are  your  locks,  O  Demon, 
V/^ur  sp^ir  too,  sire,  is  weak  and  fragile. 
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Harm  you  the  shoot,  I'll  show  the  Antidote, 
Harm  you  the  leaf,  I'll  show  the  Antidote, 
Cross  me,  and  I'll  display  the  Antidote, 
Point  at  me,  I'll  display  the  Antidote, 
Enter,  and  I'll  display  the  Antidote, 
Oppress  me,  I'll  display  the  Antidote, 
Strike  me,  and  I'll  display  the  Antidote, 
Harm  me,  and  I'll  snatch  forth  the  Antidote. 
Descend,  O  Venom  ;  ascend,  O  Antidote  ! 
It  is  not  I  that  am  skilled  in  Antidotes 
It  is  my  Masters,  the  old  magicians. 
O  Bird  men  call  Chinchili',  bring  me 
Wherewith  to  foil  attacking  Demons. 
O  skilful  Master,  bring  the  flour-paste 
To  heal  this  Anguish  in  the  sinews. 

Inwalling  Charm. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  inwalling  " 
prophylactic)  charms  used  by  the  Besisi  ( =  Mai. 
Sndinding  "). 

Spell  for  Self-protection. 

7<r  Krusau  /     On  Batu  Putih,  on  Ladun  the  lofty, 

I  tread  the  lemon-grass,^  the  Iron  Pestle,' 

To  inwall  me  against  foul  fiends  so  many. 

The  Seven  Hill-crags  have  I  uprooted. 

The  long  cane's  split ;  walk  ye  o'  the  one  side, 

O  fiends,  whilst  I  walk  on  the  other. 

Comrades,  may  Light  become  your  rampart. 

Be  mine  a  rampart  of  thick  Darkness. 

Charm  for  driving  out  Devils. 

One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven  ! 
Be  cool,  O  Fever,  cool  and  frigid. 
In  flesh  and  bones  and  joints  and  sinews 
Pluck-forth,  expel  all  Fiends  and  Devils, 
Be  opened,  loosed,  ye  Fiends  and  Devils, 
Drive  forth,  I  beg,  all  Fiends  and  Devils. 
Busu,  bring  thou  the  sucking  Flour-ball, 
Busu,  bring  thou  the  flour-paste  Antidote, 
To  allay  these  pangs  i'  the  flesh  and  sinews. 
And  thou,  O  Fever,  \yt  thou  coolM, 
And  all  the  Fiends  and  De\nls  forth-driven 
From  out  the  heart,  from  out  the  spirit. 
Busu,  bring  thou  the  Tenglang  blossom, 
And  chant  in  the  leaf-cell,  the  leaf-chamber. 
Bring,  Busu,  all  these  Fiends  together, 

Ooubtless  in  allusion  to  the  legend  *  This    no   doubt    refers    to    some 

;  seven  magical  clumps  of  citronella  special  geological  feature  of  this  partic- 

which  are  believed  by  the  Malays  ular  crag.     There  are  places  so  named 

ow  upon  the  peaks  of  some  of  the  in  the  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the 

St  mountains  in  the  Peninsula.  Peninsula.     Cp.  p.  344,  infra^  n,  4. 
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And  drive  them  forth  before  jrour  knife-blade 
Unto  the  Rock  that's  called  Perimbun, 
And  there  remain  they,  at  Perimbum  ; 
Foul  be  Perimbum  with  them  ever. 

Charm  against  Devils. 

Hong  Hang  become  Foam, 

And  Foam  become  Rock, 

And  Rock  become  Foam  ! 

Dash  them  down,  to  left  and  right. 

Dash  them  to  ground,  these  devils  divers. 

Hong  Plese',*  that  from  the  first  wert  Plcsc', 

The  pot's  a-boil,  the  copper's  boiling. 

And  lo,  to  left  and  right  I  brim  it, 

I  brim  it  up  with  devils  divers  ! 

The  following  charm  is  used  by  the  Besisi  for 
exorcising  the  Spectre  Huntsman  {v.  p.  303,  aii&),an 
Oriental  counterpart  of  the  "Wild  Huntsman"  of 
the  Harz  mountains,  so  familiar  to  us  in  European 
literature: — 

Charm  against  the  Spectre  Huntsman. 

Headlong  I  fly  to  seize  a  peeling-knife 
Wherewith  to  peel  yon  hairy  betel-nut. 
Pve  drawn  my  sword  and  walked  the  tree-trunk. 
And  shaq)ened  me  seven  stakes  of  bamboo 
To  pierce  thy  chin,  O  Spectre  Huntsman  ! 
Avaunt  to  the  left,  a\*aunt  to  the  right  hand  ! 
Avaunt,  avaunt,  thou  Spectre  Huntsman ! 

Love-charms. 

The  Besisi  have  two  or  three  very  famous  love- 
charms,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  confused  in 
native  accounts.  The  first  of  these,  the  "  Buluh  P6r- 
indu"(Bes.  **  ding  dioi "  ?)  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
dwarf  bamboo,  which  grows,  like  its  no  less  famous 
rivals  the  **Chinduai"  and  **Chingkwoi,"  on  the  steepest 
and  most  inaccessible  mountain  peaks. 

It  is  said  that-  in  former  days  the  members  of  the 
travelling    theatrical    troupes,   still   a   feature   of  the 

1  The  Plesc*  (=Mal.  "Pclesit")  is       sucks    the    blood    from    its    fictia's 
also  called  Pemprit  by  the  Besisi,  who       body. 
j*»^/»riiy»  ;f  as  •«.  kind  of  vampire,  which  ^  Skeat,  SeL  J**v^m,  v.  379,  38a 
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ila,  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  from  the 
K>me  minute  splinters  or  slivers  of  this  plant, 
slipping  them  in  between  their  teeth,  in  the 
lat  this  would  render  their  voices  irresistibly 
lus ;  when  successful  they  kept  all  their  hearers 
mercy,  and  made  use  of  their  power  to  extort 
g  and  everything  that  took  their  fancy.  Hence 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  mere  possession  of 
er  of  the  "  Yearning  Bamboo "  was  formerly 
ice  punishable  by  death. 
Chingkwoi,  which  may  or  may  not  be  identi- 
ith  the  Chinduai,  is  a  fragrant  rootlet  about  a 
)readth  long,  which  has  minute  efflorescences 
t  threads  about  it,  and  is  said  to  possess  a 
elicate  and  refined  fragrance  than  any  other 
n  the  world.  The  most  widely  accepted  ver- 
the  story  says  that  it  grows  underneath  the 
F  an  overhanging  crag  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
ins  in  Ulu  Klang  (near  the  sources  of  the 
river),^  and  that  a  Jakun  when  he  wishes  to 
it  has  to  ascend  this  hill  and  there  build  a 
wherein  to  keep  his  fast  beneath  the  crag 
kite,  which  builds  upon  the  crag  and  uses  the 
ai  as  medicine  for  its  young,  drops  a  piece  of 
It  in  flying  over  him.  I  have  in  my  possession 
nute  rootlets  which  purport  to  have  belonged 

ing  to  Campbell,  the  Chin-  **  Chop  not  at  the  « Tilang '  Bamboo, 

>  reported  to  grow  in  the  If  you   chop   at  it,  its  splinters  will 

Vlalacca,  but  is  not  equal  to  strike  you. 

woL  Set  not  your  foot   upon   the    Klang 

g  to  another  account,  it  is  mountains, 

voi  which  grows  upon  a  crag  If  you  do  so,  their   lore -charm  (lit 

Lalau  in  Ulu  Klang.     It  yearning)  will  strike  you." 

1,  like  the  Chinduai,   as  a 

&  palm's-breadth  long,  with  The  story  reminds  us  of  old  English 

i  about  it.  legends  of  the  cinnamon,  a  plant  of 

quatrain   of  the   Selangor  wonderful  virtues  got  from  the  nest  of 

as  follows  : —  the  phoenix. 
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to  the  Yearning  Bamboo  and  the  Chinduai  respecdve 
Unfortunately  they  cannot  be  identified,  as  theyp 
sess  no  leaves  or  stem,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that< 
of  them  at  least  answers  to  the  description  whid 
given  above,  and  a  faint  and  indescribable  perfu 
always  seems  to  arise  whenever  the  bamboo  recept: 
wherein  they  are  kept  is  opened.  In  any  case, 
Chinduai  of  UIu  Klang  has  a  wide  reputation  as 
rarest  and  most  potent  love -charm  known  in 
Peninsula.  It  is  usually  carried  in  a  pouch  attac 
to  the  girdle. 

Besisi  Traditions — Si  Nibang. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  legends 
by  the  Besisi,  though  unfortunately  I  could  not  sue 
in  getting  anything  like  a  perfect  version  of  it, 
the  following  story  of  Si  Nibong,  which,  from  wl 
was  told  by  the  narrator,  an  old  Besisi  man, 
founded  upon  a  story  known  to  the  Blandas.^ 

The  story  relates  to  a  Jakun  chief  name 
Nibong,  (or  **  Nibong-palm  "),*  who  lived  appar 
in  a  house  constructed  entirely  of  materials  obt 
from  the  palm  after  which  he  was  named.'  This  \ 
was  described  as  being  situate  at  or  near  the  vi 
and  holding  of  his  overlord,  Busu  Baba'  (Mai.  "  B 
the  youngest  born),  who  was  described  to  me  as  hs 
been  in  former  days  the  greatest  chief  of  all  the  J 

^  As  the  story  is  incomplete,  I  only  yang  Nibong,  or  the  *<  Nibooj 

propose  to  give  here  a  short  sketch  of  Flower  •  spathe,"   who    lived 

the  several  portions,  but  a  completer  Chembong  in  Kembau,  and  tl 

version   will    be    found    in    the   Ap-  **  ancient  Jukrah "  here  mention 

pendix.  on  Gunong  Berembun,  near  m 

*  A  Sungei  Ujong  Malay  informed  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Hill, 
me  that  in  a  Malay  version  of  the  same  '  The  posts,  thatch,  and  floi 

story  there  were  three  brothers  called  the  house  were  all  to  be  of  : 

Pedang  Salei,  or  the  **  Single  Sword-  and  it  was  constructed  by  Jal 

'inde  ''  S<i.bentak  Alang  (?),  and  Sama-  the  order,  apixarently,  of  Busa  1 
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uefs  of  Johor.  The  village  in  question,  with  its  seven 
etel-palms,  seven  betel-vine  props,  and  betel  scissors 
isade  from  a  mouse-deer's  eye-teeth,^  was  deserted,  it 
v^ould  appear,  in  consequence  of  certain  incidents 
elated  in  the  tale.  At  the  opening  of  the  story 
!f  ibong-palm's  younger  brother,  Bujang  Semangan, 
ft  represented  as  urging  him  to  don  his  best  apparel, 
CI.  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house  "  of  certain  people," 
lie  reference  being  to  an  "  aged  Jukrah,"  the  father  of 
^ro  princesses,  one  of  whom  Nibong-palm  at  the  time 
Sfe^vidently  desired  to  marry.  Before  he  sets  out  on 
4e  journey,  however,  he  has  to  make  an  inspection 
^  the  **  Five  Times  '* — in  other  words,  he  must  divine, 
by  astrological  means,  the  most  propitious  moment 
Ebr  his  departure.  This  performance  is,  it  may  be 
presumed,  satisfactorily  completed,  and  he  afterwards 
completes  his  attire,  amongst  which  prominently  figures 
a  head-cloth  of  the  finest  silk,  the  value  of  which  is 
expressly  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars,*  as  well  as  a  sword  called  **  Sweeper  of  the 
Courtyard"  (because  he  wore  it  trailing  on  the 
ground),  and  a  kris  or  dagger  called  "Sweeper  of 
River-reaches"  (because  it  was  stuck  in  the  belt  at 
his  side).*  The  journey  is  then  described,  and  half- 
way they  meet  with  the  two  sister  princesses,  Princess 
Tepong  (or  '*  Rice-flour ")  and  Princess  Adah  (the 
aged  Jukrah's  daughters),  who  are  being  escorted  by 
the  Mantri  (a  minor  chief)  on  their  way  to  the  house 
of  the  aged  Jukrah. 

*  The     regalia     (**  kabcsaran ")    of  at  p.  291,  ««/^. 

felebu  is  said  to  have  been  first  dc-  *  This  number  points  doubtless  to 

ived  from  an  old  Jakun  chief,  and  to  Malay  influences. 

xmsist  of  the  eye-tooth  of  a  mouse-  3  jhe  first  of  these  reasons  is  clear 

leer    (** taring     plandok"),     together  enough;  the  second   is  one  that   was 

vith    several    other    magico  •  mystical  also    given   me,    but    is    not    so   ob- 

>bjects,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  vious. 
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The  party  now  arrives  at  a  place  where  then 
five  cross-roads/  one  of  which  leads  to  the  Gard< 
Flowers,  and  another  to  the  Island  of  Fruit  (the  J 
Paradise).  Opposite  the  house  of  the  a^ed  Ji 
they  find  two  different  species  of  lime-trees  gra 
and  "  by  the  hot  ashes  lies  a  savage  dog,"  whi( 
the  time  (like  the  dog  on  the  road  to  Paradise) 
tually  bars  further  progress.*  They  escape  from 
dilemma,  however,  by  requesting  the  Mantri  to 
them  some  "  medicine  "  to  harden  the  skin  of 
hands,  by  which  means  they  think  to  grasp  the 
ing  embers,  and  throw  them  at  the  dog  so  as  tc 
it  away.  Their  request  is  granted,  the  Manti 
viding  them  with  certain  stones  called  "  dew-si 
(probably  hail,  which  is  occasionally,  though 
seen  in  the  country),  by  using  which  they  are ; 
pick  up  the  embers  and  dispose  of  their  adverse 

In  this  way  they  get  to  the  house  of  the  "j 
Jukrah  "  and  sleep  there,  Nibong-palm  pairing  c 
Princess  Rice-flour,  and  Bujang  Simangan  presi 
with  Princess  Rice-flour*s  younger  sister. 

Next  morning,  however,  desolation  reigns  su 

*  In  the  usual  version  there  are  only  ing   to   the  Island  of  Fruit 

two,  or  at  the  most  three,  cross-roads,  Island  of  Flowers ;  it  shom 

and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  to  the  soub  of  the  pious  (*' 

whither  these  five  roads  were  supposed  but  bites  the  wicked,  who 

to  lead.     Moreover,   the  first  part  of  to  escape  from  it  £3lI1  into 

the  road  takes  the  form  of  a  bridge  or  water   in   the    great    coppe 

fallen  log,  which  is  said  to  be  called  and    are   killed    (according 

Batang  K^landan.  accounts).     I  was    told    by 

I  may  add  that  this  reference  to  the  who  knew  the  Besisi  remarl 

Garden    (lit.    compound)   of    Flowers  that  on  this  account,  whenc 

occurs   elsewhere,  and    may  point    to  their  dogs  dies,  they  wrap 

some  further  subdivisions  of  the  Jakun  shroud  and  bury  him  in  a  g 

*'  Eden,*'   as    in  some  Irish  myths —  human    being,    and    also 

the    **  Island  of  Fruits,"    **  Island  of  people  are  dying   all    theii 

Flowers,"   etc,   of  Tennyson's   poem,  collected  and  brought  close 

the  **  Vogage  of  Maeldune."  man,  and  are  requested  to 

^  There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  recover.     I  have  not,  ho 

he"»  to  the  dog  which  is  believed  to  any  chance  either  of  confirn 

si      ..'     Vi*    ->ar*inr   «''  fh"  wavs  Wd-  o*Tf»'**"wise. 
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r  in  the  early  morning  "  Big  Brother  Nibong "  is 
L&nd  to  have  stolen  away  from  his  lady-love  during 
•e  night,  and  to  have  sailed  away  for  ever,  directing 
B  course  towards  the  Sea  of  the  Burning  Island. 
lie  reason  for  this  sudden  desertion  is  not  given,  and 
l5s  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  story,  but 
ak  his  way  the  faithless  lover  suffers  shipwreck,  his 
^ssel  going  aground  on  **  the  island  of  KSdong,^  which 
'  off  the  sea  of  Pahang."  Like  Dido,  the  princess 
►  "  left  lamenting,"  and  the  tears  she  sheds  are  "  as 
ig  as  the  stones  that  support  the  cooking-pot." 

An  Upas-tree  Legend. 

In  the  Labu  district  (Selangor)  I  came  across  a 
>rm  of  the  upas-tree  legend  now  long  regarded  as  a 
^ically  daring  attempt  to  **  gull "  the  home-staying 
iriton.*  There  were  once  two  Jakun  chiefs  or  Batins, 
ne  of  whom  (Batin  Gomok)  was  called  the  **One- 
!ocopalm  Chief,"  and  the  other  (Batin  Mahabut)  the 
One-Betelpalm  Chief."  The  former  took  his  name 
om  a  solitary  coconut  palm,  which  is  still  alleged  to 
row  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  on  Bukit  Galah  (or 
loatpole  Hill).  It  is  described  as  possessing  a 
lack  stem,  and  its  fruit  is  poisonous;  indeed,  it  is 
elieved  to  exhale  so  poisonous  an  effluvium  as  to 
ill  every  green  thing  that  grows  within  a  radius 
f  ten  yards  around  it.  Its  nuts  are  so  plentiful 
nd  look  so  tempting  that  on  one  occasion  a  Jakun 
ersisted  in  eating  one  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
^monstrances  of  his  friends,   the   result  being  that 

1  ?  ••  p.  Keban  "  or  "  Kaban,"  just  almost  sacrilege  to  suggest  that  it  may 

r  the  Endau.  possess  some   germ   of  foundation   in 

*  The  Upas-tree  Legend  has  ranked  native    experience  ;    see    above,    and 

long  with  the  Sea-serpent  and  the  vol.  i.  p.  263,  for  instance. 
iant    Gooseberry   that    I    feel    it    is 
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before  he  had  gone  ten  yards  from  the  tree  he  droppdl 
down  dead.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  odxrl 
chief  (Mahabut)  derived  his  name  from  this  s 
legend,  but  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  Qblaii| 
further  information,  except  that  his  full  namewi 
Batin  Mahabut,  and  that  he  was  still  living  (in  iS^sM 
He  had  resided  all  by  himself  on  Bukit  Nuang,cw| 
since  Batin  Banggai  abandoned  it  for  Sepang  KecU.] 
I  may  add  that  this  legend  came  to  me  through  a  | 
Besisi  source,  and  that  for  want  of  other  evidence  1  ] 
have  classed  it  as  a  Besisi  tradition. 


Besisi  Tradition  of  early  Migrations. 

The  following  tradition  of  the  early  history  of  Ac 
Besisi  was  taken  down  by  me  from  a  young  Jahn 
who  was  credited  with  knowing  all  the  traditions  dl 
his  tribe,  though  this  knowledge,  on  being  put  to  4e 
test,  did  not  carry  him  very  far : — 

**  We  came  from  a  land  at  the  edge  of  the  sky 
in  the  country  where  the  sun  comes  to  life  (*mata 
hari  hidup  *),  beyond  the  country  of  Siam,  at  a  dij 
tance  of  more  than  a  man's  lifetime  ('mati  bali 
hidup').  Thence  we  went  south  till  we  reache 
Johor,  whence,  however,  we  returned  hither  agai 
through  fear  of  a  cruel  Malay  Raja.  At  tl 
edge  of  the  sky  (*  tepi  langit ')  stood  one  of  o 
ancestors,  who  was  a  great  giant,  and  whose  du 
it  was,  by  order  of  Tuhan  Allah,  to  guard  the  pilla 
of  the  sky  ('tongkat  langit').^  By  way  of  fo 
he  devoured  the  clouds  which  kept  falling  do^ 
wards  at  the  edge  of  the  sky,  cutting  off  the  ovi 

^  But  **  tongkat  langit "  {lit,  pillar      dialects  also  the  name  for  the  sun  it 
^-  ^^^^  ^f  K^jf-,^«\  ;^  w  TTijinf  rtf  ♦K-.c*       possibly  through  some  populArconlw 
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ig  **  Sprouts  "  with  his  knife/     In  those  days  we 

taller  than  we  are  now,  and  slept  in  caves  of  the 

.     The  country  then  was  a  plain  and  was  called 

ng  Masah  ;  ^  it  had  no  grass  or  trees  growing  on 

I  no  rain  fell  there  and  it  contained  no  rivers. 

his   country  there   lived   besides    the    Head    or 

phet*  of  our  own  Religion  (Nabi  M6laikat),  the 

>phets'  (Nabi)  respectively  of  the  White   Man, 

Chinese,   the    Indian,  and   the   Malay,  but   this 

J  a  very  long  time  before  Mohammed,  and  even 

ibre  the   founding   of  Mecca.      In  the  sky  there 

ire   then   to   be   seen    no    less    than   seven   suns, 

iven  moons,  seven  stars,  and  seven  rainbows,  but 

le  seven  rainbows  were  only  the  seven  snake-souls 

^f  the  serpent  called  Naga  M^laikat.      This   snake 

ies  there   with    his   head   reaching   to   the   gate  of 

lleaven.     There  too  were  seven  birds  of  the  kind 

called    Roc   (*g6ruda*),    and   a   solitary   elephant    of 

immense  size.     This  latter,  however,  was  not  really 

alive,  but  only  an  elephant-soul. 

"  The  plain  itself  did  not  resemble  earth,  but  shone 
like  silver.'  The  'prophets'  of  the  different  races 
could,  in  those  days,  still  understand  something  of  each 
other's  language,  and  they  all  called  the  earth  *  mgnia.' 
The  *  prophets '  who  got  on  best  together  were  those 
of  the  White  Man,  the  Malay,  and  the  Jakun ;  the 
White  Man's  'prophet'  (Nabi  Isa)  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  *  prophet '  of  the  Jakun  (Nabi  M^laikat) 
and  protected  him  accordingly  as  his  younger  brother. 
The  Malays  were  sea-folk  and  came  overseas  from 
RQm  and  Stambul,  Sham  {i.e.  Syria),  and  Mecca ! 

*  Cp.   the   Mantra   tradition   given  to  Mohammedan  tradition,  is  the  new 

below,  p.  319,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  earth    that    b    to    be   after   the    day 

••  Last -Day  belief."  of  judgment. 

s  Padang  Masah.     This,  according  ^  ?  One  of  the  salt  plains  of  Central  Asia. 
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**  The  next  place  we  came  to  was  Padang  Berimbun 
( =  P.  Bfirambun,  *  the  plain  of  dew '),  where  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  covered  with  deep  dew,  which  i» 
bitterly  cold.  Here  also  we  slept  in  caves  of  Ac 
rocks.  Next  we  reached  the  mountains  of  Kchfrl 
tong  (which  were  very  near  the  sky,  and  had  do 
trees  or  grass  growing  on  them).  Here  there  woe  I 
the  souls  of  a  sheep,  a  saddle-pony,  and  a  *gapb 
mena,'^  as  well  as  the  dragon  whose  head  lay  atdK 
gate  of  Heaven  and  whose  tail  reached  to  Keluntoog,  I 
a  distance  of  about  ten  years'  journey,  reckoning  like 
a  Malay.  All  these  animals  had  seven  souls  shaped' 
like  themselves  (Mai.  *  tujoh  sSmangat ').  From  the  1 
mountains  of  Keluntong  we  next  proceeded  to  the  Mis 
of  Kelantan  and  thence  to  the  hills  of  the  Gianis 
(Gunong  Gasi-gasi),  the  Seven  Hills  (GunongMenm- 
joh),  Bukit  Saguntong  Guntang,  Ulu  Pahang,  aod 
finally  Johor.  And  in  Johor  we  first  encountered  the 
Malays. 

*'  The  titles  of  our  chiefs  (Batin,  Jinang,  Juknh) 
were  first  given  among  the  seven  hills  (Gunong  Mento- 
joh)  which  lie  beyond  the  country  of  Siam.  Before 
we  came  to  Johor  we  passed  Ayer  Tawar,  and  there 
a  Raja  called  Lumba-Lumba  Putih  ('The  White 
Dolphin  '),  who  came  from  Pagar  Ruyong,  drove  out 
our  Batin  Siamang  Putih ^  ('The  White  Ape*); 
wherefore  our  chief  fled  to  Sungei  Ujong,  and  there 
his  daughter  married  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
Toh  Klana  of  Sungei  Ujong. 

**  From  Sungei  Ujong  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Selangor,  where  we  then  settled  and  have  evei 
since  that  time  remained. 


^  Lit.  a  sea-elephant  or  leviathan.  than  Penghulu,  and  still  used  in  Sii 

-  "  White  Ape "  is  the  title  of  an      Meoanti   and   Negri   Sembilan.     So, 
rv.^  <«it«»i    of  lowor    -pnk       too,  probably  was  *«  White  Dolphin.'' 


«r      r.* 
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•  Our  language  and  customs  have  not  changed 
h.  since  we  arrived  here,  but  the  Malay  Peninsula 
greatly  altered,  the  straits  extending  in  old  days 
sir  inland  as  Ulu  Klang ;  Bukit  Galah  and  Bukit 
luwang  were  both  formerly  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
former  took  its  name  from  a  post  to  which  a 
naman,  named  Si  Pakong,  made  fast  his  boat 
ng  a  storm  which  occurred  on  his  way  to  Riau. 
the  same  time  there  was  dry  land  where  the 
.its  are  now." 

MANTRA. 

Beliefs  concerning  Natural  Phenomena. 

The  Mantra  have  not,  to  any  great  extent,  acquired 
of  the  Malayan  ideas  respecting  the  form  of  the 
th,  motion  of  the  sun,  etc.  The  dark  spots  in  the 
Dn  they  believe  to  be  a  tree,  beneath  which  sits 
Moon-man,  Moyang  Bertang,  who  is  the  enemy 
•nankind,  and  who  is  constantly  knotting  strings 
2ther  to  make  nooses  wherewith  to  catch  them,  the 
7  reason  for  his  not  succeeding  in  doing  so  being 
fact  that  some  pitying  mice  are  no  less  diligently 
>loyed  in  biting  through  the  strings.^  They  do  not 
•w  how  or  whence  the  winds  arise,  but  believe  that 
Dugh  their  incantations  tempests  are  made  to  sub- 
\.  They  do  not,  like  the  Malays  and  Chinese, 
eve  that  eclipses  are  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a 
§[on  to  swallow  the  sun  or  the  moon,  as  the  case 
J  be,  but,  like  some  of  the  Polynesians,  that  an 
spirit  is  devouring  or  destroying  it.  Many  of 
m,  however,  have  a  different  notion.  They 
eve  the  sky  to  be  a  great  pot  suspended  over  the 
:h  by  a  string.     The  earth  around  Its  foot  or  edge 

*  Cp.  Malay  Magic y  p.  13.      This  is  properly  a  "  Last- Day  "  belief. 
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("  kaki   langit "),    is   constantly   sending   up  sprouts 
which  would  join  the  sky  and  entirely  close  it  inowr 
us  if  an  old  man  did  not  cut  and  eat  them.    On  die 
other  hand,  should  the  string  by  which  the  pot  is » 
pended  break,  everything  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
would  be  crushed.*     The  sun  is  a  woman  who  istid 
by  a  string  which  her  lord  is  always  puUii^.*  Tk 
moon  is  another  woman  who  is  named  Kundui'and 
is  the  wife  of  Moyang  Bertang,*  who  dwells  in  the 
moon  and  is  the  maker  of  the  nooses  for  snaring  man- 
kind.    The  stars  are  the  children  of  the  moon,  and 
the  sun  had  formerly  as  many.     But  since  they  feared 
that  mankind  could  not  support  so  much  brightness  and 
heat,  they  each  agreed  to  devour  their  children.  The 
moon,  however,  instead  of  eating  her  stars,  hid  then 
from  the  sight  of  the  sun,  who,  believing  them  to  beaO 
devoured,  ate  up  her  own.*     No  sooner  had  she  done 
so,  however,  than  the  moon  brought  her  own  &mil]f 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  the  sun  on  seeing  thei 
was  filled  with  despair  and  rage,  and  gave  chase  to 
the  moon  in  order  to  kill  her.     This  chase  has  cofr 
tinued  ever  since,  the  sun  sometimes  succeeding  in 
getting  near  enough  to  the  moon  to  be  able  to  bifc 
her,   and  thus  causing  an  eclipse.     The  moon  stiO 
hides   all   her   children    during    the   day   when  hff 
pursuer  is  near,  and  only  brings  them  out  at 
when  she  is  distant.^ 

From  another  source  we  learn  that,  according  lo 


r 


»  Cp.  Malay  Magic,  ^,  13.  »   =Bcsisi  "Gendui,"i.&"Gnfl«y.'' 

-  For  the  *« sun-rope  myth"  among  *  Doubtless     the     same    as  Bfa- 

the   Maori,  v.   F.  L.J.   vi.    106  ;  and  tang. 

Gill,  Myths  and  Songs,  p.   62.      For  *  Identically    the     same    myth  ■ 

an  analogous  myth  among   the  Bella  found  among  the  Hos  and  UrMOS^ 

Coola,  V,  Orig,  MUt,  der  kgl,  Mus,  £//  Chota    Nagpore    (Latham,    il  4^! 

Berlin,    1 886,     p.     1 70;    cp.    Tylor,  Tr/i^wr'j  A'<^m/,  1889,  p.  75). 

IT/.../'   fr-'ft  n    -K^o.  ^  /,  LA.  vol.  i.  pp.  2S4,  285. 
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>ld  belief  of  the  Mantra,  the  sun  was  once  sur- 
ided  by  an  army  of  stones,  and  when  it  had  eaten 
n  up,  it  took  to  pursuing  the  moon,  which  conceals 
hildren  from  the  sun,  but  during  eclipses  runs  the 
of  being  bitten  by  it,^ 

To  this  we  may  add  that  both  fogs  and  clouds  are 
sweat  of  the  sea  at  flood-tide.^ 

The  Future  World, 

Unlike  the  Benua  of  Johor,  who  apparently  have 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mantra  possess  a  peculiarly  positive  faith  in 
ther  world.  The  sfimangat,  or  in  other  words  the 
I  {i.e.  the  unsubstantial  but  sensible  body  which 
)ermeated  by  the  spirit,  and  which,  according  to 
le  informants,  may  be  preyed  upon  by  demons), 
/es  the  gross  earthly  body  at  death,  and  is  carried 
Bayang  Lasa,*  through  the  air  to  a  place  called 
angnari*  or  Pulau  Buah  (Fruit  Island),  which  lies 
away  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun.  There  the 
Is  (sSmangat)  of  all  the  dead  dwell  together  in 
stant  harmony  and  enjoyment,  for  the  great  island 
ill  of  trees,  of  which  there  are  none  that  do  not 
r  pleasant  fruits.  There,  too,  the  souls  marry  and 
e  children,  as  in  the  present  world,  but  pain,  dis- 
e,  and  death  are  unknown.^  The  souls  of  men 
)  have  died  a  bloody  death  do  not,  however,  go  to 
lu  Buah,  but  to  a  place  called  Tanah  Merah  (Red 
id),   which   is  a  desolate    place    and    barren,   and 

\usland,  1 873,  p.  534.  on    p.    322,    infra^   and    perhaps   cp. 

\I.A,  vol.  i.  p.  283.  Vaughan  -  Stevens'    "Tingha    Howi  " 

p.     Besisi    Nenek    Kabayan    or  («V,  ?  **  Tengah  Hari "  or  "  Noon  "), 

:    'Bayen,    the    Man    (or    rather  for  which  see  pp.  239,  240,  ante. 

stor ")  in  the  Moon.  * /.  /.  A,      vol.      i.       pp.      325*, 

robably  the  same  as  "Nyayek,"  326*. 
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thence  the  souls  that  inhabit  it  repair  to  the  Fnik  j 
Island  to  procure  their  food.* 

The  Mantra  Deities  and  Demons. 

The  traditions  of  the  Mantra  (collected  by  Herwy) 
give  Tuhan  Dibawah,  or  the  "  Lord  of  the  Under- 
world," as  the  name  of  the  creator  of  the  earth.  Yk 
dwelling  is,  in  fact,  betieath  the  earth,  and  em 
below  the  "  Land  of  Nyayek "  (Tanah  Nyayck),* 
which  represents  the  underworld,  and  by  his  powff 
he  (Tuhan  Dibawah)  supports  everything  above  him. 

The  first  two  men  belonging  to  the  human  wot 
were  Poyang  Mertang  and  B'lo  (or  B^Io)  his  brodtf, 
and  the  former  had  so  many  children  that  he  com- 
plained to  their  creator,  who  turned  half  of  thei 
into  trees.  Later  on,  at  B'lo's  suggestion,  whentli 
proved  too  mild  a  measure,  Tuhan  Dibawah  instituta 
Death,  to  give  some  relief  to  overcrowded  humanity. 

Borie  says  the  Mantra  recognise  a  Supreme  God 
(Tuhan  Allah),  at  whose  command  Raja  Brahil  [u 
**  Gabriel "]  created  all  living  things,  God  himsdf 
creating  the  firmament.  They  have  also  a  "day 
of  judgment "  belief,  yet  their  religion  is  manly 
Shamanistic. 

All  diseases  are  believed  to  be  caused  either  by 
spirits  *  or  by  the  spells  of  men.  Amongst  the  spirits 
or  demons  of  disease  ("  Hantu  PSnyakit")  the  most 
powerful  are  the  Hantu  Hamoran,  Barah  SisipdemoDi 
and  Barah  Terkilir  demon.*     These  demons  are  those 

*  It    is   the   slain^  not  the   slayer,  *  It  would   be  more  conect  to  ^ 

who  is  excluded  from  Ngangnari ;  for  that  all    Diseases  are  believed  to  ft 

the  pagan  Mantra  have  no  belief  in  Spirits. 

future  rewards  and  punishments.  ^  The  Malay  phrase  *'  banh  flsp 

'  Cp.  p.  321,  ante.  means  an   '*  abscess  under  the  flhs' 

'   'l//"jr.  Ess,  rel.   Ind^-China,  sec.  and    "bara   tirkilir**   external  ak* 

.1   :   -,r,   loP  -^o-  (which  spread  over  the  sur&oe). 
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ause  the  greatest  mortality.  The  Smallpox 
1  (Hantu  Ka-tumbohan)  is  held  in  such  dread 
e  Mantra  have  a  repugnance  even  to  mention- 
by  name.  The  Swelling  Demon  (Hantu 
>ng)  haunts  the  abodes  of  men  whom  it  afflicts 
lins  in  the  stomach  and  the  head.  The  **  Crav- 
sease  "  (Mai.  **  Kfimpunan  ")  causes  pains  and 
Its  to  persons  who  have  had  a  desire  to  eat  of 
rticular  article  of  food,  and  have  not  been  able 
it.  The  Hantu  Sa-buru/  or  Demon  Hunts- 
Iwells  in  lakes  and  river-pools.  His  body  is 
and  he  has  three  dogs  named  Sokom,  or 
nouth.  When  any  one  of  these  dogs  passes  a 
le  inmates  make  a  great  noise,  by  beating 
of  wood  together,  to  frighten  him  away,  and 
ildren  are  caught  up  and  held  tightly  by  their 
This  Demon  Huntsman  causes  his  dogs  to 
Tien  in  the  forest,  and,  if  the  victims  are  run 
drinks  their  blood.  At  the  upper  extremity 
)  of  every  stream  dwells  the  Lofty  Demon 
I  Tinggi).  In  the  ground  lives  the  Hantu 
g  who  causes  inflammation  and  swellings  both 
hands  and  feet,  so  as  to  deprive  his  victims  of 
•wer  of  locomotion.  The  Hantu  Dondong 
in  caves  and  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  kills 
nd  wild  hogs  with  the  blowpipe,  in  order  to 
leir  blood.  The  Hantu  Penyadin^  is  a  Water 
,  with  the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  mouth  of  a 
le.  It  sucks  blood  from  the  thumbs  and  big 
human   beings,   thus  causing  death.      From 

=   V.-St.'s   Hantu    Sabuni,  a    night-bird     named     Berek-berek. 

V.-St.)  **  was  not  told  about  Whenever  it  is  seen  near  a  house  as 

V.  B.  G.  A.  xxviii.  307).  much  noise  as  possible  is  made, 
alays  have  a  similar  belief.  ^  5/V,    ?  **Penjadian"    or    Protean 

lem  Sokom  is  preceded  by  Demon  of  the  Malays. 
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the  time  when  it    first    leaves    its  watery  abode,  it 
wanders  about  incessantly  in  search  of  food,  until  it  is 
at  length  satiated,  when  it  returns  home.*    The  Wood 
Demons   (Hantu    Kayu)   frequent   every  spedesof 
tree,  and  afflict  men  with  diseases.     Some  trees « 
specially  noted    for   the   malignity  of  their  demoK 
The  Hantu  Dago'^  haunts  graves,  and  assumes  Ae 
shape  of  deer,  and  whenever  any  one  happens  to  paa^ 
it  calls  to  them.      When  a  person  is  wounded,  tic 
Hantu  Pari  fastens  upon  the  wound  and  sudcstlc|i 
blood,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  blood's  flowing 
Amongst   the  other  demons  are  the   Hantu  Chih, 
(who  produces   yet  more  excruciating   pains  in  tie 
abdomen  than  the  Hantu  Kgmbong),  the  Hantu  Jimoi,' 
Hantu  Salar,  and  Hantu  Swen.'*     To  enumerate  At 
remainder  of  the  demons  would  be  merely  to  convert 
the  name  of  every  species  of  disease  known  to  the 
Mantra  into  that  of  a  demon  or  Hantu.     If  any  net 
disease  appeared,  it  would    be  ascribed  to  a  demoo  I 
bearing  the  same  name.^  ' 

The  Malayan  demons  called  "  P'leset,"  '*  Polong," 
**  Bajang,"  "  Pontianak,"  and  Penanggalan,"  are  not 
demons  among  the  Mantra,  although  the  latter,  ftoa 
intercourse  with  the  Malays,  are  in  many  cases 
acquainted  with  their  names  and  attributes.* 

Animal  Beliefs. 

The  tigers  are  the  slaves  of  the  magician  or 
Poyang.  Although  the  Mantra  believe  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  immortality  of  tigers,  they  nevertheless  dc 

*  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  307.  Vaughan -Stevens,  p.  246,  antt. 

2   =  Vaughan  -  Stevens      **  Hantu  *  Sic,  ?**Sawen"  (MaJ.  "stwwTi 

^egup,"    vide    Vaughan  -  Stevens     ia  convulsions. 

^  R.  G,  A,  -  ^viii.  307.  *  /.  /.  A.  vol.  L  p.  308. 

>-.«i^ui     ^..  4«  Hnnt"  Tenoi,*'  cp.  •  Ibid.  p.  330*. 
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scruple  to  kill  and  eat  the  cubs  whenever  they 

them,* 
From  Father  Borie,  Cameron  learnt  that  the 
un  (by  whom  M.  Borie  probably  means  the 
ntra)  have  a  fixed  and  singular  superstition  con- 
i.ing  tigers,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred 
.eving  it,  even  in  the  face  of  their  Christian  teach- 
They  believe  that  a  tiger  in  their  paths  is 
ariably  a  human  being,  who  having  sold  himself 
the  Evil  Spirit,  assumes  by  sorcery  the  shape  of 

beast  to  execute  his  vengeance  or  malignity. 
ey  assert  that  invariably  before  a  tiger  is  met,  a 
n  has  been  or  might  have  been  seen  to  disappear 
the  direction  from  which  the  animal  springs.^ 

Omens. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  omens  when  a  new 
aring  is  to  be  made,  and  charms  are  used  for  the 
)ulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The  head  of  the  family  cut 
ittle  of  the  new  rice  and  after  the  feast  of  the 
lew  Year's  Day  of  Rice "  each  of  the  guests 
eived  a  little  to  take  home.^ 

Higk  Places  of  the  Mantra, 

We  now  come  to  the  sacred  or  **  high  places  "  of 
Mantra,  concerning  which  we  are  told  in  an 
ount  from  Logan,  that  there  is  a  famous  Wishing 
ck  in  Klang  called  Batu  Tre,  to  which  the  Mantra 
re,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of 
orting.     A  person  going  there  must  not  carry  fire 


*   Logan  in/.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
mcron.  Our  Tropual  Possessions,  p.  394.  ^  q^^  supra^  vol.  i.  p.  365  sq. 
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with  him,  because  if  a  spark  should  fall  upon  the  rod 
it  would  immediately  take  fire  and  be  consumed        ^ 

On   the  rock  grows  a  flower  called  "chingkwi'lK 
{sic,  ?  ''  chingkui ''),   which    is   not   found  elsewheR;!^ 
and   can   only   be   gathered    by   women.     WhocwK 
possesses  even  a  little  of  this  plant  acquires  gratV 
power,   since  if  a  woman,  she   is  followed  by  vm\ 
and  if  a  man,  by  women.     It  is  carried  in  a  snair 
bamboo   vessel,  which    is   kept    in  the  ear  lobe  or 
fastened  by  a  string  round  the  waist.     Ifanypersn 
wishes  to  obtain  a  portion  he  must  sleep  with  dx 
woman  who  has   it,  and  take  it  by  stealth,  and  a 
the  morning  he  must  place  eight  or  ten  silver  rinp 
upon  her  fingers.      When  she  awakes  and  sees  tk 
rings,    she   knows   that    the    flower    is   lost   beyon 
recovery.     If  the  flower  be  carried  to  sea,  its  virtue i$ 
lost.     It  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Malays,  who  art 
greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  aphrodisiac  charms  and 
substances.* 

There  is  also  a  Wishing  Place  on  the  summit  of 
Gunong  Berembun,  which  is  much  resorted  to  bf 
the  Mantra  in  the  neighbourhood.  Other  mountah 
summits  are  also  Wishing  Places,  because  each  has 
its  good  spirit.  When  a  person  goes  to  a  Wishing 
Place  he  carries  with  him  a  couple  of  white  fowls,  anc 
samples  of  various  articles  of  food  in  use.  The  lattc 
he  places  in  a  sort  of  flat  tray  or  basket  *  made  o 
rattan,  which  he  either  suspends  from  a  tree  or  place 
on  the  highest  peak  of  the  summit.  He  then  Idll 
one  of  the  fowls  and  deposits  it  in  the  tray,  settii^th 
other  free.  He  next  silently  addresses  to  the  spir 
of  the  mountain  the  wishes  that  he  has  most  at  hear 

1/.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
''he  •*  anchak  "  or  sacrificial  tray  o'"  the  Malays  'see  Malay  Magic,  p.  4x4)- 
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Lis  done,  he  prepares  and  eats  a  meal  upon  the 
>t.  If  what  he  has  desired  at  the  Wishing  Place 
es  not  come  to  pass,  he  revisits  it  a  second  and 
^n  a  third  time  ;  after  which,  if  his  wish  still  remains 
Stratified,  it  is  considered  that  the  spirit  is  not 
X)urable  to  the  wisher,  and  he  therefore  repairs  to 
other  mountain.^ 

The  Mantra  Magicians. 

The  magicians  (Poyangs),  and  a  few  others  only, 
.^e  the  power  of  afflicting  and  destroying  men  by 
^Is.     These  latter  are  of  various  kinds,  and  operate 

different  ways,  in  some  cases  rapidly,  and  in  others 
owly.  The  most  noted  form  of  these  is  the  Tuju 
'  Pointing  Ceremony.*  The  magician  first  takes  a 
tie  wax  that  has  been  found  in  an  abandoned  bees'- 
ist  (**  Lilin  sambang  "),  and  after  muttering  a  spell 
er  it  awaits  his  opportunity  to  perform  the  ceremony 
mfinuju  "),  because  to  ensure  its  success  he  must  not 
ly  be  able  to  see  his  intended  victim,  however 
jtant,  but  there  must  be  a  strong  wind  blowing  in 
e  direction  of  the  latter's  residence.  When  such  a 
nd  arises,  the  magician  takes  the  wax,  places  a 
ssel  of  water,  with  a  lighted  candle  or  two,  before 
Ti,  mutters  an  incantation  and  fixes  his  eyes  intently 

the  water  [until  he  discerns  therein  the  image  of 
;  victim],  after  which  he  throws  the  wax  into  the  air, 
d  the  wind  instantaneously  transports  it  to  the 
:tim,  who  feels  as  if  he  were  struck  by  something. 
:kness  follows,  which  is  either  prolonged  or  induces 
sedy  death,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  spell. 

But  it  is  not  upon  every  one  that  the  spell  will 

y.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  319,  320.  Cp.  on  Logan's  account,  to  which  it  refers. 
c.   Ess.  rei.  Indo-China^  sec.  ser.  *  Mai.    "  tuja,"  **  menuju,"  literally, 

!•  p.  301,  which  is  clearly  based       to  *•  point." 
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operate.  Many  persons,  by  supernatural  skill,  or 
counter-spells  or  charms,  surround  themselves  wit! 
invisible  fence  or  wall,  which  not  only  renders 
spell  inoperative,  but  even  prevents  the  magician  1 
seeing  their  image  in  the  water.  The  use  of  inv 
tions  and  charms  of  this  and  other  kinds  to  avert  i 
and  counteract  evil  powers,  both  natural  and  si 
natural,  to  nullify  incantations,  to  inflict  maladies 
calamities,  and  to  excite  love  and  regard,  is  com 
The  first  kind  of  these  invocations  consist,  in  gei 
of  "  Inwalling  "  charms  (Mai.  "  pgndinding  "),  call 
the  Malays  **  Do'a  pSndinding,"  or  In  walling  praye 
from  the  Malay  "dinding,"  a  wall — which  mu: 
repeated  seven  times  at  sunrise  and  seven  tin 
sunset.  Examples  of  these  charms  as  used  foi 
tection  against  the  maleficence  of  various  enemi( 
given  below.- 

Fomts  of  Disease,  Medicines,  Drugs,  Amulets, 

The  fatal  diseases  most  prevalent  amonj 
Mantra  are  sickness  from  ** pointing"  ("sakit 
di-tuju  orang  "),  sickness  from  unsatisfied  "  cra\ 
(**sakit  punan"),  sickness  from  "barah  sisip, 
sickness  from  "  barah  tfirkilir  "  (two  kinds  of  abs 

Mineral   medicines   are    unknown,  and    the 
animal  substance  used  as  a  remedy  is  the  oil 
boa-constrictor.' 

Amulets  are  much  used.  They  are  compo 
pieces  of  turmeric  (**  kunyit ")  or  **  bunglei,"  and 
substances  which  are  strung  on  a  shred  of  arta 
(**  t'rap  ")  bark,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  wrii 

1  The  proper  meaning  is  "  the  in-  -  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  308,  3 

"-.iii^g  intrr^cation  ^r  c>^irm/'  Borie,  U.  »  Ibid-  p. 
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They  are   regarded  as  prophylactics  against 
ns,  bad  winds,  and  generally  against  all  kinds  of 

here  are  also  spells  which  are  believed  to  have 
)ower  of  rendering  the  person  who  uses  them 
lerable,  though  the  fortunate  possessors  are 
il  not  to  impart  them  to  others.  There  were 
[47)  several  men  amongst  the  Mantra,  e.g.  Luit 
munyih.  Pre  at  Beranang,  Hambang  at  Lobo, 
Jatin  at  Klang,  Tongging  at  Semantan,  the 
hulu  at  Jibba,  Kaka  and  Mempis  at  Pengawal, 
vere  reputed  to  be  **  invulnerable."^ 
he  following  are  specimens  of  actual  spells  used 
antra  magicians : — 

(I)  iNWALLiNG  Spell. 

G  I  O  Horn,  Shoot  of  Iron,  offering  of  the  wise  to  the  forest  in  solitude.' 
am  walled  round  with  rock,  I  recline  walled  round  by  the  earth  with 
ny  face  downwards.  Cover  me,  O  Air  ;  may  my  enemies  be  ever  as  the 
>elaguri  plant.  Tear  off  the  husk  within.  Hang  a  thick  mist  before  the 
yes  of  him  who  looks  at  me.  Come,  thick  mist,  the  concealer,  and 
cnder  me  invisible  to  all  enemies,  opponents,  and  assailants.  Thou 
hat  art  the  true  and  holy  instructor,  descend,  and  pray  that  I  may  touch, 

.A.  vol.  i.  p.  319.     S^munyih  beyond  God,  and  an  appeal  to  it  for 

anang  are  in  the  Ulu  Langat  power  which  God  has  not  granted  to 

Lobo  may  be  for  Labu  or  for  man.     It  is  used  in  Javanese  invoca- 

Batu,   the  old  Malay  name  of  tions,  and   a   Javanese  explains   it    to 

Klang    and    Semantan    are  mean    Embryo    of    Being,     Primeval 

>wn.     There  are  no  Mantra  in  Essence,  so  that   Sir  T.  Raffles's  con- 
jecture that  it  is  the  Hindu  Om  (Aum) 

:an    here    remarks:     '^  Hong  I  is  probably  correct. " — History  of  Java, 

ly  can  explain  the  meaning  of  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

d,  further  than  that  it  is  used  Horn,    Chula    (instead    of   tandok) 

al  Malayan  invocations  in  the  is  the  name  given   to  hard  horns  or 

ly  as  the  Arabic  Bismillah  in  horn-like  parts  of  animals,  believed  to 

lem  or  modified  ones.       It  is  possess  magical  or  medicinal  properties. 

a  very  unhallowed   word,   of  The  Malays  cannot  affix  any  definite 

wer,  and  so  panas  (hot),  that  if  meaning  to  the  first  two  lines.      Instead 

uses  a  Hong  invocation  three  of  the  rendering  given  above  a  better 

nhing   that  he  undertakes /^r  one  would  perhaps  be  "(magical)  science 

will  succeed,  and  he  will  live  for  protection  when  alone  in  the  forest," 

and  miserable,  able  to  afflict  or  **  to  make  the  offerer  alone  as  when 

others,  unable  to  help  himself.  surrounded  by  a  forest."     [The  latter 

rs  to  be  considered  as  a  recog-  is  probably  correct.] — -/.  /.  A.   vol.  i. 

an  Essence  or  First  Principle  p.  309. 
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by  the  invocation  of  invisibility,  all  the  eyes  of  my  cnrmifi,  oppasoti 
and  assailants. 

(2)  In  WALLING  Spell. 

Ho,  Iron,  thou  that  art  named  Pisamin.  I  dwell  within  a  fence  of  Aigth. 
eleven  on  my  left.  I  dwell  within  a  firaoe  of  Angels,  eleven  oo  nj  ri|)i 
I  dwell  within  a  fence  of  Angels,  eleven  behind  me.  I  dweQ  vidiit 
fence  of  Angels,  eleven  before  me.  If  Muhammad  be  opprened,  thail 
I  be  oppressed.  If  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  be  not  oppiesied,  aql 
not  be  oppressed  either.  And  if  earth  and  heaven  be  not  oppre>Kd,Hf 
I  not  be  oppressed  either.  If  the  coqise  within  the  grave  be  oppRMi, 
may  I  be  oppressed  also  [but  not  otherwise],  by  virtue  of  the  gniitii|rf 
the  prayer  of  my  religious  instructor.  Grant  it,  Muhammad !  Gnai  il, 
royal  Prophet  of  God  !  and  grant,  too,  that  by  Tirtne  of  my  nsag  iki 
prayer  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  may  not  be  oppressed  at  all  by  anydusg  te 
breathes  within  this  world.' 

Charms  to  gain  the  affection  or  goodwill  of  the 
person  charmed  are  also  much  used.  They  art 
termed  "Pgngasih"  (Mai.  "kasih"  =  love  or  affec- 
tion).    The  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

Mantra  Love-spell. 

Oil  I  stir  and  stir.  I  pour  it  out.  May  I  stand  erect  like  the  nfil 
Umbrella.  May  I  be  greater  as  I  walk  than  the  sons  of  all  msnkind,  bf 
virtue  of  my  using  the  prayer  that  causes  affection  !  Love  (me)  entneiy 
all  mankind,  who  have  two  feet  and  are  five-fingeied.  Spesk  not  cf 
men,  when  even  grass,  twigs,  and  trees  of  all  kinds,  both  of  Euth  lad 
Heaven,  bow  down  in  sheer  affection.  Let  all  so  bow  in  aSectiai,  bov 
in  love,  towards  me.^ 

The  '*  PSmanis  "  (from  "  manis  "  =  sweet)  renders 
the  person  using  it  universally  agreeable. 

Dulcifying  Spell. 

Dulcifying  shoots,  dulcifying  leaves,  I  cut,  running  the  while.  Evenislstt 
may  I  be  exceedingly  sweet ;  as  I  stand  may  I  be  exceedingly  Wi: 
sweet  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  two-footed  and  five-fingered,  Cfa  tf 
the  moon  and  sun  together.  Exceedingly  sweet  to  look  npoD  be  dK 
brightness  of  my  face.  Grant  that  I,  through  using  this  duld^fing  spA 
may  have  a  sweet  lustre  rise  over  my  fiwe.' 

Subjugating  Spell  (»*PfiNUNDO'"). 

A  nail,  a  low  nail  I  deposit  in  this  kerchief  (**  sibei ").  Though  I  sit  iDOB|tt 
many  may  I  be  counted  among  the  greatest,  O  Prophet  of  God  I  Gitf 
me  the  good  fortune  to  cut  that  which  is  called  Mama.*      When  I  m 

^J./.A,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310.  forwhichthiswouldbetheMantxtfan, 

-  /bid,  pp.  310,  311.  and  the  stem  of  which,  when  miignvBii 

'  Ibid,  p.  3 1 1 .  a  particular  manner,  was  credited  ^ 

'^.      '  sr-mprnKM  •*  'Malacca  cane),  the  most  considerable  w««gi<^l  tin 
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seated,  may  all  manksiid  who  breathe  bow  in  complete  subjection.  Make 
them  bow,  O  God !  Make  them  bow,  O  Muhammad.  Make  them  bow, 
O  rojal  Prophet  of  God  !  Grant  that  I,  by  using  this  subjugating  prayer, 
may  cause  to  bow  down  all  men,  two-footed,  five-fingered.  Grant  it,  O 
God !  Grant  it,  O  Muhammad  !  Grant  it,  O  royid  Prophet  of  God  ! 
Grant  that  I,  through  using  this  subjugating  prayer,  may  stand  and 
confront  the  living  (ones)  of  all  mankind,  two-footed,  five-fingered.^ 

Pacifying  Spell  ("Chucha"). 

S/lustf  padang  sHasa, 

My  throwing-stick  is  of  holy  basiL 

May  the  heart  that  is  angry  be  shut. 

May  the  heart  that  is  kind  be  opened. 

AJe  ej€  eche  echo. 

As  the  young  jungle-grass  springs  up  in  moist  ground, 

Though  I  am  wicked,  may  I  be  applauded. 

Though  I  do  wrong,  may  I  be  reverenced. 

Speak  not  of  mankind, 

Two-footed,  five-fingered, 

When  even  the  white  elephant. 

The  streaked  elephant  from  b^ond  the  sea. 

Reverses  its  hair,  reverses  its  tusks. 

Reverses  its  trunk,  reverses  its  feet. 

Reverses  its  flesh,  reverses  its  blood. 

Bows  down  reverentially  to  the  little  toe  of  my  left  foot. 

My  oil  is  pressed  out  and  runs  down  at  the  side  of  the  door. 

Though  the  young  hombill '  sit  upon  the  topmost  bamboo  spray, 

May  I  yet  hit  it  with  my  blowpipe. 

For  the  sun  is  lifted  upon  my  eyebrows. 

And  my  tongue  is  as  the  swell  of  the  ocean. 

And  my  lips  are  as  ants  pursuing  each  other. 

Abase  them,  O  God  !  abase  them,  O  Muhammad  ! 

Abase  them,  O  royal  Prophet  of  God  ! ' 

Tongue-breaking  Spell  (**P£matah  lidah"). 

Dry  betel-nut,  seed  betel-nut, 

Split  by  the  foot  of  an  elephant. 

His  heart's  blood  I  lock,  his  bones  I  break,  break. 

Hail,  O  God  !     Hail,  O  Muhammad  !     Hail,  O  royal  Prophet  of  God  ! 

May  this  tongue-breaking  prayer  be  granted 

That  I  may  break  the  tongues  of  my  enemies,  foes,  and  assailants. 

May  they  be  soft,  may  I  be  hard. 

There  is  no  god  but  God,  by  virtue  of  my  use  of  the  tongue-breaking  prayer.* 

Mantra  Hate-spell  ("PRbinchi  "). 

Shoots  of  the  Hate -plant,  leaves  of  the  Hate -plant,  I  pluck  seven  stalks  of 
you,  seven  leaves  of  you.     I  cut  them  seven  times,  and  cut  the  heart  of 

'  y.  I.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312.  be    the    meaning,    as    the    tree   here 

*  Logan  here  hsis  a  note  :    **  This  mentioned   is  a  bamboo,  which  never 

d   fircquents  the   upper  branches  of  grows  so   high  as   to  be  beyond    the 

highest   trees,  and  is  probably  in  reach  of  a  blowpipe  dart.] 

leral     beyond     the    reach    of    the  ^  J.  I.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314. 

wpipc."     [This,  however,  can  hardly  *  /bid,  p.  314. 
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the  son  of  Somebody  A  Look  upon  that  person  as  you  would  lookupoo 
ashes,  as  you  would  look  upon  a  swamp.  Sitting,  bate!  Sleepsf, 
hate  !  Walking,  hate  !  Eating,  hate  !  Bathing,  hate !  \>c^a^ 
hate  !  Come,  shadow  of  Somebody,  Until  three  days  are  past,  bie  lo 
look  upon  Somebody,  Look  upon  me  alone  as  surpassingly  sweet, » 3 
you  saw  that  which  shone  brightly  in  my  face.  Twelve  days,  who  tk 
sun  descends,  let  your  soul  descend  together  with  it,  and  when  tlte  m. 
rises,  let  the  soul  of  Somebody  rise  together  with  it.' 

Another  Hatb-charm. 

Shoots  of  Bcruwang  intermix  with  leaves  of  the  Hate-planL  By  fiuth  oi 
sacrifice  carry  away  the  heart  within  with  excessive  hatred.  Studng 
hate  Somebody!  Walking,  hate  Sonubody!  Sleeping,  hate  ^mdm^f 
Speak  not  of  mankind,  when  even  grass,  twigs,  and  trees  altogether  bte 
to  look  upon  Somebody  I  May  brightness  descend  upon  my  fiioe.  If  tk 
night  brighten,  then  indeed  shall  the  face  of  Somebody  brighten.  Bet  3 
the  night  do  not  brighten,  then  shall  not  brighten  the  £m»  of  SomAtei*. 
I  make  descend  the  oil  of  sweetness.  I  make  to  rise  the  invoanoi  of 
hatred.  Hate  !  all  ye  people,  all  mankind  !  Descend  !  O  Sweetnea  flf 
Somebody!  Rise !  O  prayer  of  Hatred  in  the  fiace  of  Somebody \  HMt 
entirely,  all  ye  things  that  breathe,  to  look  upon  the  feoe  of  Smu^, 
yea,  to  hear  the  voice  of  Somebody,^ 

Spell  for  driving  out  the  Mischief. 

Hong  !  Quake,  O  Mischief,  quake  !  I  wish  to  cast  down.  I  wish  to  oiib 
Swerve  to  the  left.  Swerve  to  the  right.  I  cast  out  the  Mischief,  qoakt 
The  Elephant  murmurs.  The  Elephant  wallows  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  The  pot  boils,  the  pan  boils,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  point. 
Swerve  to  the  left,  swerve  to  the  right,  swerve  to  thy  wallow,  Misdoef  rf 
this  our  Grandfather,^  I  unloose  the  finger  of  my  hand. 

Another  exorcising  Charm. 

My  Grandfather's  to  me,  mine  to  my  Grandfather ;  my  smell  [be  only  the] 
smell  of  water ;  my  smell  [be  only  the]  smell  of  leaf ;  my  smdl  [be 
only  the]  smell  of  earth  ;  my  smell  [be  only  the]  smell  of  mud  !  Throo^ 
eating  this  areca-nut  mixture,  I  close  thy  nose,  O  Grandfieither.  If  jw 
raise  your  hind  foot,  be  your  hind  foot  heavy  ;  if  you  raise  your  fore  foot, 
be  your  fore  foot  heavy,  as  [heavy  as]  if  it  were  a  split  rock  ;  suspended, 
as  if  it  were  a  suspended  water-jar.  When  this  rock  moves,  then  ud 
then  only  move  thy  feet,  O  Grandfather !  Move  ye  all  tc^ether !  move,  0 
entrails  ;  receive  the  hand  and  fingers  of  thy  grandchild,  O  Grandfither '.' 

Storm-quelling  Charm. 

Rambong  p&ango^an  baiang!  The  Elephant  gathers  all  in  together.  I> 
the  Elephant  should  wallow,  may  it  wallow  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
sea !  Withdraw  to  the  right,  withdraw  to  the  left  !  I  breik  the 
hurricane  !  * 

*  Here    the    name   ot    the    person  •*  Ibid,  pp.  315,  316. 

"gainst  whom  the   charm   is   directed  *  I.e,  the  Elephant, 

hould  be  mentioned  by  those  who  re-  *  /.  /.  A,,  vol.  i.  pp.  316,  317. 

"    *         "  T  T  J  vol   ;   p.  315.  e  jifid,  p.  317. 
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Demon-quelling  Charm  ("Tangkal"). 

Swerve  to  the  left,  swerve  to  the  right,  all  ye  my  enemies,  opponents  and 
assailants !  May  your  gaze  be  thrust  aside  away  from  me.   May  I  walk  alone.  ^ 

Charm  for  exorcising  the  Wild  Huntsman, 

For    protection   against    the     Hantu    SSburu,    or 
I>emon  Huntsman,  the  following  charm  is  repeated : — 

Spell  for  banishing  the  Wild  Huntsman. 
What  is  your  name,  O  dog  ?  Sokom  is  your  name,  O  black  dog,  and  your 
master's  name  is  Water.  Your  master's  name  is  Redang.'  Your  master's 
name  is  Forest.  Begone,  depart,  and  take  away  your  dog.  What  do 
you  hunt  here  ?  There  are  no  hogs,  no  deer.  Your  nostrils  are  shut,  the 
smell  of  your  nose  have  I  charmed.     My  smell  the  wind  carries  away.^ 

Charms  for  exorcising  Fever  Demons^  etc. 
The  Kapialu  Demon  and  the  KSmbong  Demon 
are  exorcised  by  means  of  the  following  spells  : — 

Charm  against  Fever. 
Hong  !     First  of  Fevers.     Fever  that  fliest  as  I  pluck  out  this  b^luntok- 
shrub,  may  the  counteracting  charm  be  uttered.     I  cast  this  charm  for 
Fever  upon  my  head.     I  throw  it  upon  my  head.     As  the  Fever  is  lost 
may  it  too  be  thrown  away  from  above  my  head.^ 

Another  Fever-charm. 
First  essential  life  !  Primitive  life  !  The  devil's  life  have  I  counteracted. 
The  life  that  lodges  have  I  counteracted.  The  life  that  is  affected  have  I 
counteracted.  I  cast  out  the  hard-souled  (evil)  life.  Let  your  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  your  life,  rise  and  be  lifted  up ;  and  may  all  the  life  in  your 
belly,  in  your  body,  spring  up,  and  be  drawn  out.  Lo,  I  replace  all 
your  life  [or,  cast  away  all  spirits].* 

Madness, 
When  a   Mantra   becomes    mad,   his    parents   are 
obliged   to  kill  him,  in  order  to    prevent   him    from 
killing  other  persons.     A  sharp  sword  of  wood  must 
be  employed.^ 

Traditions  of  tlie  Mantra, 
The  Mantra  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  more 

»  /.  /.  A.  vol.  I  p.  317.  *  Ibid.  pp.   318,  319.     Sic  Logan. 

'^  Lit.  *•  swampy  jungle."  but  **jiwa"  (here  trans.  **life")  prob 

s  y.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  318.  ably  =  Mai.  "dewa"  (an  inferior  deity 

♦  Ibid.     The  reading  of  the  second  or  spirit), 
sentence  is  doubtful,  v.  Appendix.  *  Ibid.  p.  255. 
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precise  traditions  respecting  their  origin  than  other 
tribes  such  as  the  Besisi.  They  all  believe,  howcw, 
that  they  are  the  original  occupants  of  the  counoy. 
**You  know,"  once  said  a  Besisi,  "that  this  is  dke 
Great  Island  (*  Pulau  Besar*)  which  belongs  tons, 
and  not  to  the  Malays,  who  have  intruded  into  our 
country."  The  Mantra  have  the  same  noticm  as 
the  Besisi,  and  some  of  them  add  that  the  "Gitai 
Island  "  is  of  such  vast  size  that  in  former  ages  their 
ancestors  were  for  many  generations  employed  m 
endeavouring  to  circumambulate  it,  but  since  each  new 
generation  met  with  a  new  country,  the  last  of  thdr  I 
nomadic  forefathers  settled  where  the  race  now  Uvci 
They  were  not  now,  therefore,  in  continual  motion, 
but  each  generation,  after  advancing  a  considerabk 
distance,  rested,  and  the  succeeding  one,  when  grown 
up,  resumed  the  journey. 

The  Mantra  possess  the  following  tradition  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  their  Batins  or  great  tribal  chiefs.  The 
first  of  all  Batins,  and  indeed  of  all  rulers,  was  Baun 
Changgei  Bfisi,  whose  nails,  as  his  name  imports,  were 
of  iron.  H  e  lived  at  a  place  called  Guntong  Penyarong^ 
in  the  Menangkabau  district  of  Sumatra,  and  by  him  a 
Raja  was  placed  over  Menangkabau,  a  Bendahara  o\'cr 
Pahang,  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  Penghulu  over 
Ulu  Pahang.  Bat  in  Iron-nails,  in  the  course  of  time, 
died,  leaving  in  his  place  his  son  Batin  Krat  Tiga, 
or  Chief  Cut-in-Three-Pieces,  who  derived  his  name 
from  the  following  circumstances.  The  Bendahara 
of  Pahang  was  greatly  offended  at  the  fact  of  a 
Penghulu  having  been  placed  in  chaise  of  Ulu 
Pahang,  but  dared  not  show  his  resentment  openly 
iuring    Batin    Iron -nails'    lifetime.      The    latter  was 

--.„ — !«a  'i»      ^o   ^^o.wThan-Ste-ons  in  K  B.  G,  A,  xxviiL  307. 
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til  aware,  however,  of  his  feelings,  and  on  his  death- 
c3  enjoined  Batin  Three- Pieces  not  to  receive  any 
rnplaints  nor  seek  anything  from  him.  The  Benda- 
ara  therefore,  finding  that  Batin  Three -Pieces,  on 
cxeeding  his  father,  was  not  disposed  to  afford  him 
ty  opportunity  to  open  intercourse  or  provoke  a 
larrel,  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  himself.  He 
L^refore  sent  to  the  Batin  some  of  his  Penglimas 
*  war-chiefs,  and  these  having  requested  presents 
r  various  kinds  from  him,  and  having  received  a 
^sal,  set  upon  him  and  cut  him  down.  But  every 
'ound  which  they  inflicted  immediately  closed,  and 
le  Batin  remained  alive  and  scathless.  The  war- 
biefs  therefore  reported  the  circumstance  to  the 
lendahara  of  Pahang,  who  hastened  to  Menangkabau 
I  person,  and  there  ordered  the  war- chiefs,  in  his 
wn  presence,  to  cut  the  Batin  in  three.  This  having 
een  done,  each  piece  as  it  was  severed  was  carried 
)  a  little  distance  and  there  deposited.  But  no 
X)ner  were  they  placed  on  the  ground  than  they 
ew  together  and  became  reunited,  whereupon  the 
ving  Batin  stood  before  them  uninjured  as  before, 
'he  Bendahara  therefore  took  counsel  with  the  Raja, 
ut  the  latter  advised  him  to  desist  from  his  attempts 
)  molest  the  Batin. ^ 

The  best  aboriginal  traditions  yet  published  in 
lie  Peninsula  were  those  related  to  D.  F.  A.  Hervey, 
)rmerly  of  the  Straits  Civil  Service,  by  Batin  Pa' 
nah,  who  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  Batins  of 
le  Mantra  tribes.  He  had  resided  in  Johol  for 
fteen  years  or  so.  His  original  name  was  Koloi, 
id  his  native  place  was  Tanah  Tasek  in  Jelebu. 
*hey  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

*  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  326*,  327*. 
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7 lie  Creation  of  Man. 

The  Lord  of  the  Underworld  (Tuhan  Di-baiak|| 
made  the  earth,  and  lives  beneath  it.     The  eardiisl 
supported  by  an  iron  staff,  which  is  strengthened  lif  I 
iron  cross-bars;  and  beneath  these  again  is  a  pixel 
called  the  Land  of  Nyayek^  (Tanah  Nyayek),  whiij 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  fiends  (Setan),  whose  diild»| 
are  not  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  pulled  out  of 
the  pit  of  the    stomach  !     This  interesting  race  ms 
visited   by   Mertang,   the    First    Magician  (Poyangu 
who  brought  back  this  account  of  them. 

The  Lord  of  the  Underworld  (Tuhan  Di-bafah)| 
dwells  beneath  the  Land  of  Nyayek,  and  by  Ms  | 
power  supports  all  above  him. 

It  was  through  Mertang,  the  first  Poyai^,  and' 
Bfilo  (or  B*lo),  his  younger  brother,  that  the  earth  ws 
first  peopled.  Their  mother  was  called  "  Handfiil  of 
Earth"  (Tanah  Sa-kgpal),  and  their  father  "  Drop  of 
Water  "(AyerSa-titik). 

They  came  from  a  place  called  "  Rising  Land* 
(Tanah  Bangun)  in  the  sky,  and  returned  thither 
taking  back  with  them,  however,  a  house  from  tb 
sources  of  the  Kenaboi  river,  on  the  further  side  c 
Jelebu,  which  flows  into  the  Pahang.  Bio  havin 
died  and  been  buried,  a  skink  or  grass-lizard  ("  mfinj 
karong  ")  approached  the  grave,  and  Mertang  thre' 
his  jungle-knife  or  parang  at  it  and  cut  off  its  tai 
whereupon  the  skink  ran  away  leaving  its  tail  behini 
and  B'lo  came  to  life  again  forthwith,  and  left  th 
grave  and  returned  home  to  his  own  house,* 

When   Mertang  took  his  house  away  with  hii 

1  Cp.     Tanah    Nangnari,    p.    322.  *  Hervcy  in  Jottmal  rf  tJu  R119 

vfAr»ang  or  Bertang  is  the  Moon-man,       Asiatic  Society^   Straits   Brwtci,  K 
>    7«o.  /?«/'  10,  pp.  189.  190. 
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i^ising  Land,"  a  dog,  the  first  of  the  species, 
red  on  the  spot  where  the  house  had  formerly 
»  but  was  prevented  by  Mertang's  power  from 
:ing  mankind.  Then  a  dog  appeared  at  the 
:  of  B'lo;  and  from  this  dog  came  the  tiger, 
I  devours  mankind  as  well  as  animals.  We  are 
old  that  when  Mertang  left  the  earth  for  **  Rising 
,"  he  flew  away,  house  and  all,  through  the  air. 
^hen  B'lo  went  to  **  Rising  Land "  he  crossed 
ea  on  foot ;  for  he  was  so  tall  that  the  water 
just  reached  to  his  knees. 

riginally  the  sky  was  very  low  and  near  to  the 
,  but  B'lo  raised  it  with  his  hands,  because  he 

it  stopped  his  pestle  whenever  he  raised  the 

in  husking  his  rice. 

ertang   took   his   youngest   sister  to  wife,  and 

them  the  Mantra  are  descended.     B'lo  married 

:her  sister,  but  they  had  no  offspring. 

I  course  of  time    the  descendants  of  Mertang 

plied  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to 

the  Lord  of  the  Underworld  and  represent  the 
to  which  things  had  come,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
rworld  remedied  it  by  turning  one-half  mankind 
rees. 

those  days  men  did  not  die,  but  grew  thin  at 
aning  of  the  moon,  and  waxed  fat  again  as  she 
d  the  full,  and  hence  when  their  numbers  had 

increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  To'  Entah,  a 
r  Mertang  and  the  First  of  the  Batins,  brought 
latter  to  his  father's  notice.  The  latter  wished 
5  to  remain  as  they  were,  but  B'lo  said  it  would 
tter  if  they  died  off  like  the  banana  (**  ptsang  "), 
leaves  its  young  shoots  behind  it,  and  die 
ig  their  children  behind  them,  and  the  matter 

OL.  II  z 
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was  submitted  to  the  Lord  of  the  Underworld,  iho 
decided  in  favour  of  the  view  held  by  Bio,  so  tbt 
ever  since   men   have   died   and   left  their  duUn   e 
behind  them  as  Bio  proposed.  b 

In  the  earliest  times  there  used  to  be  three  Sub 
— husband,  wife,  and  child — and  hence  there  was  w 
night,  since  there  was  always  one  Sun  left  in  the^ 
when  the  others  had  set.  In  those  days,  too,  people 
slept  as  they  felt  inclined,  and  there  were  no  divisiooi  |2 
of  time. 

After  a  long  time  To'  Entah  *  thought  the  bet 
was  too  great,  and  he  devised  a  plan  for  reducing  k, 
in  pursuance  of  which  he  went  to  the  Moon,  wWi 
in  those  days  gave  no  light,  and  told  her  to  summoi 
Bintang  Tunang,  the  Evening  Star  (her  husband), 
and  the  other  stars  her  children,  and  to  put  then 
into  her  mouth,  but  not  to  swallow  them,  and  to  I 
await  his  return.  When  she  had  carried  out  li  I 
wishes,  he  then  went  to  the  Female  Sun,  andbf 
representing  that  the  Moon  had  swallowed  heron 
husband  and  children,  induced  her  to  swallow  (a 
reality)  her  husband  and  child — the  other  two  Sum 
— likewise.  **  Lord-knows-who  "  having  thus  gmnei 
his  end,  returned  to  the  Moon  and  told  her  that  sh 
might  now  release  her  own  husband  and  childra 
which  she  did  by  flinging  them  out  into  the  skyag^ 

As  soon  as  the  sole  remaining  Sun  discovcR 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised  upon  her,  d 
waxed  very  wroth  and  withdrew  in  dudgeon  to  tl 
other  side  of  the  heavens,  declaring  that  when  tl 
Moon  came  across  her  path  she  would  devour  h( 
a  promise  which  she  still  performs  at  the  season  of  s 
^clipse.'^ 

-  ;►    '  ^:o«>r  »  ^"^  V^r  v     ■^-  "        «  Hervey  'm/.R.A,S,,  S.B,,  Na  10,  p.  I| 
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!.t  was  from  this  period — this  separation  between 
Sun  and  the  Moon — that  the  present  division  of 
r  between  day  and  night,  and  the  rule  of  the 
Ml  and  the  Stars  over  the  latter  first  took  place. 

Tke  Origin  of  the  Sea} 

Fill  the  time  of  Batin  Lord-knows-who  men  never 
I  to  drink,  no  water  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
nation  of  thirst  was  quite  unknown.  It  came  about 
nis  way.  One  day  Lord-knows-who  having  shot  a 
ikey  with  a  blowpipe,  made  a  fire,  at  which  he 
<ed  and  ate  it.  Some  time  after  he  became  sensible 
L  desire  to  imbibe  something,  and  went  about  in 
■ch  of  water,  but  found  none,  not  even  a  water-giving 
a  or  monkey-rope  (**akar"),  for  lianas  did  not 
iuce  water  at  that  time.  At  last,  however,  he 
e  upon  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  called  **  j5l5tong," 

on  listening  at  a  hole  in  it  heard  the  sound  of 
IT  trickling  down  below.  He  therefore  fastened 
ma  (of  the  kind  called  **rotan  manau''^)  to  the 
of  the  tree  outside,  and  by  this  means  let  himself 
n  into  the  hole  until  he  reached  the  water,  where 
slaked  his  thirst.  He  then  made  his  way  out 
n  by  means  of  the  creeper,  and  just  as  he  was 
ing  the  spot  saw  a  large  white  river-turtle  (**lelabi'* 

labi-labi ")  issue  from  the  hole,  accompanied  by 

his    is    really    a    form    of    the  J^'olklorey  p.   367  sq.).     Lough  Shulin 

T  -  reservoir  "  myth,  and    not   a  {loc.  cit.  p.   394)  was  formed   by  the 

myth,     or     at     most     inter-  waters  of  a  well  on  which  a  woman 

;e    between    that    and  a   deluge  forgot    to  replace    a   flagstone.       She 

Cp.      Dawson,      Australian  fled  from  the  deluge  and  was  cut  down 

Hrus.    p.     106.       For  a    deluge  by  a  man,   after   she   had    run    seven 

of  this  type,  cp.    Brett,  Indian  miles,  in  order   that  the   water  might 

of  Guiana^  P-  37^  seq.     Several  advance  no  farther. 

and    Irish    lakes    are    said    to  '  '*  Rotan  manau "  is  a  large  rattan 

been   formed    by  a  cover   being  which  is  often  used  by  the  Malays  as  a 

f  a  spring  or  well  (Rhys,  Celtic  sort  of  walking-stick. 
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a  vast  body  of  water,  and  begin  to  chase  him.    Loii 
knows- who  therefore  ran  for  his  life,  and  called  to  the 
elephant  for  help,  but  they  were  both  driven  back  by 
the  rush  of  water.     Lord-knows- who  then  encountwd 
a  tiger,  whose  help  he  likewise  begged,  and  the  tiger 
attacked  the  turtle's  head,  but  failed  to  produce  as; 
impression.     Lord-knows- who  therefore  continued  his 
flight  until  he  met  a  wild  bull  ("  sgladang  "),  whomte 
implored  to  come  to  his  rescue,  and  the  bull  proceeded 
to  trample  upon  the  turtle,  but  all  to  no  purpose.   Lad- 
knows- who  next  begged  the  aid  of  the  rhinoceros,  but 
equally  without  effect,  as  both  of  them  were  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  turtle.      At  length  Lord-knows-who 
was  forced  to  apply  for  the  intervention  of  a  mous6 
deer  ("  kanchil  "),  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  deer 
kind,^  and  not  so  large  as  a  hare  —  whereupon  Ac 
mouse-deer  said  :  **  What  good  can  be  done  by  small 
creatures  like  ourselves  ?  "    Lord-knows-who  said :  "I 
have  asked  all  the  others  and  they  have  been  able 
to  do  nothing."     Then  said  the  mouse-deer:  "Very 
well,  we  will  try ;  do  you  therefore  get  to  one  side' 
But   the    mouse  -  deer   forthwith   called    together  an 
army  of  mouse-deer,  in  fact  the  entire  race,  and  said: 
**  If  we  do  not  kill  the  turtle,  we  all  perish  ;  but  if  we 
kill  him,  all  is  well." 

Then  they  all  jumped  on  to  the  turtle,  which  was 
of  great  size,  and  stamped  on  him  with  their  tin] 
hoofs  until  they  had  driven  holes  through  his  heac 
and  neck  and  back,  and  thus  killed  him. 

But  meanwhile  the  body  of  water  which  accon 

1  llie  mouse-deer  or  **  kanchil,"  a  the  Underwood.     The  "  Brer  Rabbit 

small  chevrotin,  is  very  prominent  in  of  Uncle  Remus  cannot,  of  coune,  \ 

many  of  the  tales  told  by  the  Penin-  a  true  rabbit,  but  either  an  Amend 

"far  tribes.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  hare,  or,    perhaps,    as   the    late  Mi 

-  lirer  Rabbit,"  and  is  called  in  Malay  Mary    Kingsley   once    suggested,  t) 

if-ntrf    viMicar  »'  of   the   Vizier  of  African  tree-cony. 
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nied  the  turtle  had  increased  to  a  vast  extent  and 
•med  what  is  now  the  sea. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  turtle,  the  mouse-deer 
Iced  Lord-knows-who  what  was  to  be  his  reward  for 
c  service  he  had  performed,  upon  which  he  replied 
at  he  would  take  for  his  part  the  root  of  the  sweet 
>tato  ("  kledek  "),  and  the  mouse-deer  could  have  the 
aves  for  his  share,  wherefore  they  have  ever  since 
Ben  the  food  of  the  mouse-deer.^ 

To'  EntaKs  Descendants. 

From  the  sources  of  the  Kenaboi  river  Lord- 
lows-who  proceeded  to  Pagar-Ruyong  *  (in  Sumatra), 
id  his  son  To'  Terjeli  came  across  again  thence  and 
ttled  in  Jelebu. 

To'  Terjeli  had  eight  sons  —  Batin  Tunggang 
agah,  who  settled  in  Klang ;  Batin  Changgei  Besi 
\x  Iron-nails),  who  lived  in  Jelebu;  Batin  Alam, 
ho  settled  in  Johor;  Batin  Perwel,  who  crossed  the 
traits  to  Pagar-Ruyong  ;  Batin  Siam,  who  went  to 
iam ;  Batin  Minang,  who  crossed  the  Straits  to 
[enangkabau  ;  Batin  Pahang,  who  settled  in  Pahang ; 
atin  Stambul,  who  went  to  Stambul  (Constantinople); 
id  Batin  Raja,  who  ruled  over  Muar. 

Penghulus,  or  tribal  chiefs,  were  first  appointed 
^  To  Terjeli,  who  placed  one  in  charge  of  Beranang 
I  the  Klang  {i.e.  Selangor)  country ;  the  To'  Klana 
utra  in  charge  of  Sungei  Ujong ;  To'  Aki  Saman  ^ 
I  charge  of  Jelebu ;  and  in  charge  of  Kuala  Muar 
b'  Mutan  Jantan  (Male  Rambutan),  a  woman,  whose 

1  J.  R.  A.  S,  No.  10,  pp.  191,  192.  Raja's      palace     was     made     {Areca 

*  "Ruyong"     was     explained      as  nibotiff), 

Tiifying  the  "nibong"  or  hard  palm  ^  =**  Akhir  Zaman,"  a  N.  Sembilan 

K)d,  of  which   the  fence  round   the  title? 
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husband,  Jauhan  Pahlawan  Lela  Perkasa,  he  remcn 
to  Johol.     Hence,  to  preserve   the  memory  of 
first  female   ruler  of  that  state,  the  Dato'  of  Jc 
always  wears  his  hair  long,  down  to  the  waist 

The  To'  Klana  Putra  of  Sungei  Ujong  establis 
the  States  of  R^mbau  and  Naning,  placing  his  i 
over  them. 

Lukut  was  also  established  by  the  To'  Klana. . 
the   Dato'  of  Johol  founded  Terachi,  Gunong  P 
Gemencheh,    Jempol,    and    Ayer     Kuning. 
originally  formed  part  of  Johol,  but  afterwards  b 
away  from  it.^ 

After  the  death  of  **  Male  Rambutan,"  the  fe 
ruler  of  Johol,  the  succession  passed  to  her  nepl 
and  has  since  been  held  by  males,  though  always 
ing  through  the  female  side,  as  in  Naning.  To'  N 
Jantan  was  succeeded  first  by  To'  Ular  Bisa  (* 
Poisonous  Snake  "),  then  by  To'  Maharaja  Garan( 
then  by  To'  Tengah,  To'  Nari,  To'  Bunchit  ("  Th< 
bellied  "),  and  the  present  Penghulu,  To'  Eta, 

The  first  Raja  ever  appointed  was  Sale 
Alam  of  Bukit  Guntang  Penyaring  *  (in  the  intei 
Menangkabau).  The  name  Guntang  Penyarin; 
said  to  be  derived  from  "guntang,"  which 
explained  as  signifying  the  shaking  of  the  "  ja 
(or  fowling-net),  which  was  used  to  catch  the  f 
fox  ("  keluang  ")  for  the  feast  at  which  Salengkar 
was  proclaimed  Raja.*  After  the  feast  they  deso 
the  hill  (of  Guntang  Penyaring)  and  clearec 
settlements  of  Menangkabau  for  the  Raja.     Bl 

*  Hervey  in/.  R,  A,S.,  S.B,,  No.  merely  popular.      Guntang  P 

^o,  p.  192.  is  really  a  Malay  legendary  n 

2  Cp.  **  Pulau  Guntong  Pinjarring,"  the    "Sejarah     Malayu,"    or 

..ontioned  by  Vaughan- Stevens.  Annals,  where   we    find    Mo 

«•«»    •»i  ^r>r>\n€p^   tnnA'»-   to  W  guntang  Mahameru).    Sec  p.  21 
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L^in  Minang  previously  mentioned  remained  in  the 
^gle. 

The  Bamboo  Princess. 

Khatib  Malim  Seleman,  the  son  of  Salengkar 
lam,  once  came  over  to  Bukit  Peraja  (in  Ulu 
sanpol)  with  a  jungle -knife  ("parang"),  an  adze 
*  patil "),  a  chisel  ("  pahat "),  and  a  pair  of  betel-nut 
assors  ("  kachip  "),  in  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  princess, 
od  after  searching  in  vain  for  food,  went  to  sleep 
eside  an  enormous  bamboo  whose  stem  measured  a 
ithom  in  diameter.  During  the  night  the  princess 
MT  whom  he  was  seeking  appeared  and  cooked  him 
mie  food,  and  passed  the  night  with  him,  but  dis- 
>peared  at  dawn. 

The  Khatib  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  open  the 
unboo  (in  which  the  princess  had  told  him  he  would 
id  her),  using  each  one  of  his  implements  in  turn, 
he  one  that  he  last  tried  was  the  pair  of  betel-nut 
issors,  which  he  used  upon  the  topmost  shoot  of  the 
tmboo  with  success,  after  which  he  was  able  to  split 
downwards,  whereupon  the  princess  fell  out  of  the 
em  and  he  secured  her.  She  did  not  disappear 
jain,  but  was  escorted  on  horseback  by  many 
llowers  in  company  with  her  husband  to  Bukit 
sraja,  where,  however,  they  both  disappeared 
gether.  And  there  they  both  live  invisible  to  this 
ly,  and  their  horses  in  full  trappings  are  occasionally 
sible  at  certain  favourable  seasons.  If  their  aid  is 
voked  by  the  burning  of  incense  (**  kSmnyan  ")  they 
11  come  and  perform  whatever  is  required  of  them 
b€chara  "),  and  then  disappear  again.  The  princess 
was  added)  was  quite  fair  in  complexion  and  her 
.if  was  white  and  measured  seven  fathoms  in  length. 
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All  the  different  tribes  of  aborigines  were  said  ttl 
be  merely  subdivisions  of  an  (assumed)  (»ipal| 
Mantra  stock,  who  were  also  allied  to  exist  in  tkj 
country  of  Menangkabau,  unless  (says  the  BatinjdKfj 
have  possibly  turned  Malay .^ 

Another  Version  of  the  Creation  of  Man. 

According  to  another  version  of  the  creatioil 
(recorded  by  Borie),  the  Mantra  were  all  descenddl 
from  two  white  apes  ("  ungka  putih  ").  These  haviB|| 
reared  their  young  ones,  sent  them  forth  into  tke  j 
plains,  where  for  the  most  part  they  developed  so  \ 
rapidly  that  they  and  their  descendants  became  nm 
Those,  however,  who  returned  to  the  mountains  stl 
remained  apes.*  Others  say  that  apes  are  d^radel 
men.' 

Legend  of  the  Peopling  of  the  Peninsula, 

In  an  age  gone  by,  of  which  they  do  not  cw 
know  the  century,  a  Mantra  chief,  named  Batin  Ahi 
("  King  of  the  Universe  "),  constructed  a  large  ai 
beautiful  vessel  and  set  sail  for  {sic  ?  from)  RQm  (i 
Constantinople).*  This  ship  not  only  sailed  wi 
great  rapidity  but  possessed  the  wonderful  propei 
of  propelling  itself.  It  anchored,  after  several  da; 
voyage,  in  what  was  then  a  small  port  (since  nam 
Malacca).  In  this  ship  had  been  brought  all  the  req 
site  materials  for  founding  a  colony.     The  immigrai 

1  Hcrvey  in/.  R,  A,  S,,  5.  ^.,  No.  built  by  God,  which  was  set  fla 

lo,  pp.  193,  194.     Cp.  p.  291,  ante.  on  the  waters  of  the  earth.     The 

"  Horie  (tr.  Bourien),  p.  73.  sailed  with  fearful  rapidity  round 

3  Jilisc.  Ess,  rel,   Indo-ChituLy  sec.  about  the  earth  till  it  grounded  on  a 

ser.  vol.  i.  p.  288.  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  « 

^  Of  a  **  Mantra  tribe  behind  Mt.  they  declare  it  is  still  to  be  seen."— 

3phir  "  John  Cameron  writes  :  '*  They  Tropkal  Possessions  in  Afaiaytm  h 

>ay  their  fathers  came  originally  from  p.    1 1 3.      A  limestone  cave    leg 

ipa«f^p  in  <i  i^i^re  and  niac[p«ficpn*  ch»o  Cp.  Hervcy  in  ^P-*^,  I904t  14. 
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:  divided  into  five  parties ;  one  of  which  was 
:ted  to  the  foot  of  Johol  and  Rembau;  another 
nded  the  river  Linggi  to  its  source,  and  there 
ed ;  and  two  others,  penetrating  still  further  into 
interior  of  the  country,  established  themselves  at 
ig  and  Jelebu  respectively. 

latin  Alam  (with  the  fifth  party)  established  him- 
upon  the  sea-coast,  but  reserved  for  himself  the 
reign  power,  the  chiefs  of  the  other  four  parties 
g  only  his  vassals.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
f  Batin,  when  visited  several  years  ago,  still 
med  to  himself  the  rights  of  a  suzerain. 
3atin  Alam's  ship  was  not  destroyed,  but  still 
:s  (they  say)  underneath  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Peninsula.  As  long  as  Batin  Alam  lived,  the 
tra  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
itry.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the 
ks  came  over  from  Sumatra  and  slaughtered  and 
royed  a  great  number  of  the    Mantra.      There 

however,  among  the  latter  a  courageous  chief 
succeeded  in  re-uniting  his  scattered  countrymen. 
reat  haste  he  constructed  a  ship,  in  which  he  em- 
ed  with  the  remainder  of  his  people.  They  made 
for  Rum,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  days.  The 
n,  whose  name  was  Merak  Galang,  here  dis- 
arked  his  people  in  safety  and  started  for  Malacca 

more  by  himself.  The  news  of  his  return  to 
icca  spread  like  lightning ;  the  Bataks  gathered 
ther  once  again   in  great   numbers,  in  order,  as 

said,  to  roast  the  old  man.  The  latter,  how- 
•,  had  become  invulnerable,  and  when  Merak 
mg  threw  himself  among  them  they  were  never 

to  arrest  him  or  wound  him.  Upon  this  he 
ed  towards  his  enemies  and  said  to  them,  **  Even 
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your  arms    respect    my   person ;    tie  your  weapoos 
together  in  bundles  and  throw  them  into  the  air,  ami 
if  they  are  able  to  fly,  I  will  admit  myself  tobeyoor 
prisoner  for  ever.     If,  on  the  contrary,  yourweapoB 
fall  down  upon  the  earth,  and  if  mine  only  have  4c 
privilege  of  flying,  you  will   obey  the  laws  of  yoor 
conqueror."      This  challenge  by  Merak  Galangms 
accepted  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  put  it  to  the  test,k 
was  found  that  his  weapons  alone  could  fly.  They, how- 
ever, flew  by  themselves,  felling  the  trees  in  the  ndgb- 
bouring  forests,  and  then  returning  to  the  astoniicd 
Bataks,^    whom    the    chief  forthwith   cut  to  piecei 
Indeed,  all  the  invaders  perished,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  individual,  who   saved   his  life  bj 
making  his  submission.    Left  in  undisturbed  possesskn 
of  the  country  after  the  defeat  of  the   Bataks,  Baiiii 
Merak  Galang  returned  to  Rum,  whence  he  returned 
with  his  people  a  short  time  afterwards.     These  ta 
divided,  as  Batin  Alam  had  done,  into  five  colonies, 
over  each  of  which  he  appointed  chiefs,  on  the  unte- 
standing  that  they  should  continue  his  vassals.  A 
long  time  after  the  death  of  Merak  Galang  the  Bataks 
again    invaded   the    Peninsula,  and   this    time   Badn 
Changgei  Besi,  or  Iron-nails,  who  was  thengoveraing 
was  completely  driven  back,  with  all  his  following,  intt 
the  interior.^ 

Tradition  of  Lost  Books. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Mantra  possess; 
tradition  relating  to  the  loss  of  certain  religious  boob 
said  to  have  been  lost  during  the  reign  of  Batin  Alar 
or  Merak  Galang ;    but   most   of  the   Mantra  agre 

^  Might  this  be  some  faint  txadition      Compare  Borie  in  Afisceiianetms Sat^ 
jf  a  lx>omerang  ?  re/.  Indo-China^  sec  ser.  vol.  L  p| 

''    Pori.        '♦-        PonnVn^        DD        7'?-75.  288.    280. 
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fragments  existed  in  the  time  of  Changgei 
ese,  however,  only  served  as  a  reminder, 
lat  time  they  had  forgotten  how  to  read, 
ecord  which  then  remained  was  the  skin  of 
i  ("  biawak  "),  on  which  there  were  certain 
written,  which,  however,  nobody  could 
It  was  Batin  Changgei  Besi  who 
:his  skin,  and  thus  destroyed  the  religion  of 
1,^  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  that  religion 
le  incompatible  with  their  mode  of  life, 
to  other  informants,  however,  Batin  Iron- 
cted  this  monument,  which  was  destroyed 
ne  by  a  dog.* 

Mantra  Doom-myth. 

lowing  doom-myth  is  possibly  of  Christian 
he  human   race   having  ceased  to  live,    a 

will  rise,  accompanied  by  rain,  the  waters 
d  with  rapidity,  lightning  will  fill  the  space 
and  the  mountains  sink  down  ;  then  a  great 
jcceed.  There  will  be  no  more  night  and 
n\\  wither  like  the  grass  in  the  field ;  God 
come  down,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
of  flame  ready  to  consume  the  universe, 
rill  first  assemble  the  souls  of  the  sinners, 

for  the  first  time,  and  weigh  them,  after 

IS,  as  already  shown,  only  what  they  have  picked  up  (not 

ood  this  name,  which  always  perhaps  very  intelligently)  from 

the  Malay  form  Raja  the   Roman   Catholic   missionaries,   of 

>rahil  =  Gabriel,    ante^  whom  M.  Borie  himself  was  one. 
638,  «.,  and  ibid.  641,  *  Borie  (tr.  Bourien),  p.  83.    Similar 

cen  from  Mohammedan  traditions  are  current  in  various  parts 

lid  hardly  be  necessary  of  the   Malay  Peninsula  and  are  not 

expression  has  nothing  confined    to   the    Mantra  alone.      See 

onnect    it     with     the  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  391,  536;  and  cp.  the 

Isa  (Jesus  Christ),  or  Karen  practiceofeating  dogs  in  the  hope 

lateverofthe  Christian  of  regaining  the  lost  knowledge. — See 

ich   the  Mantra  know  J. I.  A.  vol.  v.  p.  346;  cp.  vol.  iv.  p.  316. 
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having  collected  their  ashes  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth.      Those  who  will  have  thus  passed  tk 
first  time  through  the  furnace  without  having  beei 
purified  will  be  successively  burned  and  weighed  ir 
seven  times,  when  all  those  souls  which  have  beei 
purified  will  go  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven,  al 
those  that  cannot  be  purified,  that  is  to  say  the  s(Mb 
of  great  sinners,  such  as  homicides,  and  those  dot 
have  been  guilty  of  rape,  will  be  cast  into  hell,  where 
they  will  suffer  the  torments  of  flames  in  compaif 
with  devils — there  will  be  tigers  and  serpents  in  hd 
to  torment  the  damned.     Lastly,  God  having  takes  i 
light  from  hell,  will  close  the  portals,  and  then  setfiR 
to  the  earth.^ 

BENUA-JAKUN. 

Benua-Jakun  of  Johor. — It  is  a  curious  iactdiA 
the  fables  relating  to  the  personification  *  of  the  sdb, 
moon,  and  stars  are  identical  amongst  the  Benuad 
Johor  and  the  natives  of  Macassar  and  several  otbff 
eastern  races,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Kols  of  India.' 

Beliefs  concerning  Natural  Phenomena. 

The  Benua  believe  the  world  to  be  globular  ii 
shape  and  enclosed  in  the  sky.  "  The  sun  and  moon,' 
once  remarked  a  Benua,  **move  round  the  earth,  s 
that  now,  whilst  we  are  in  darkness,  it  is  light  on  th 
other  side  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  is  shiniiq;. 
Clouds  and  rain  they  believe  to  be  produced  from  d 
waves  of  the  sea  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Whc 
thunder  is  heard  to  the  north  or  south,  the  Benua  sa; 

^  Cameron  {Trap,  Poss.\  p.  122.  here,  but  of  such  a  fact  there  b 

^  Logan   uses   the  term  deification      trace  whatever. 
'  /  /.  A,  vnl   w.  p.  333. 
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7he  North  "  (or  South)  "  tree  is  sounding."  ^  The 
ly  explanation  that  they  could  give  of  this  was  that 
t:he  extreme  north  and  south  were  the  two  extremi- 
s  of  a  great  beam ;  the  northern  extremity  being 
enty  days'  journey  beyond  Boko,  where  there  was  a 
eat  hill  from  which  the  north  winds  issued.^ 


Belief  in  a  Deity. 

Speaking  of  the  Benua  belief  in  a  deity,  Logan 
marks  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,. 
«  Berembun  tribes  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme 
eity,  and  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
id  the  Benua  equally  atheistic.  His  surprise  there- 
re  was  great  when  he  discovered  that  they  had  a 
mple  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rational  theology, 
hey  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  Firman^ 
10  made  the  world  and  everything  that  is  visible ^ 
d  at  whose  will  all  things  continued  to  have  their 
ing.  This  Pirman  ^  dwells  above  the  sky,  and  is 
v^isible.  He  is  unapproachable,  save  through  the 
sdiumship  of  Jewa-Jewa.* 

Intermediate  between  the  human  race  and  the 
lavenly  powers  are  the  Jin  (or  Genies),  the  most 
>werful  of  whom  is  the  **  Jin  Bumi,"  or  Earth  Genie, 
e  minister  of  Pirman.  He  dwells  on  earth,  and 
eds  upon  the  lives  of  men  and  all  other  living  things. 
is  the  Earth  Genie  who  sends  the  various  kinds  of 
:kness  and  causes  death  ;   but  his  power  is  entirely 

'   "Bcrbunyipoko*Utara"(or  **Sela-  angin"  =  the   body  of  the   storm    (or 

"y.      **Poko*"  =  (i)  main  body  or  wind),  /.^.  cloud-rack. 

Qcipal  part  of  anything,  as  in  "poko*  -  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

ng"  =  ihe  principal  (of  money  laid  ^  **  Pirman"    was   derived   through 

;  at  interest) ;  (2)  especially  as  here  in  Malay  from  **  Firman  "  (the  Decree  or 

phrase   **poko' ribut,"  tfr**poko'  Word  of  God),     Cp.  ly^,  ante, 
*  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  276. 
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derived  from  Pirman.  Each  species  of  tree  has  iis 
Genie.  The  rivers  also  have  a  spirit  connected  litk 
them,  but  this  spirit  is  the  Earth  Genie,  who  hamb 
them  with  his  power.  The  mountains  are  simiUf 
animated  by  him.  He  does  not,  therefore,  appear lo 
be  entirely  a  personification  of  the  destructive  pow 
of  nature,  but  is,  to  some  extent,  identified  with  its 
living  force  also.^ 

The  Soul. 

Although  the  Benua  have  a  conception  of  the spiii 
(or  rather  the  soul)  of  man  as  distinct  from  the  body,- 
and  their  belief  that  the  souls  of  their  magicians  are 
carried  in  music  to  heaven,' whilst  their  animate  bodies 
remain  beside  them,  even  shows  a  high  degree  of  ita- 
materiality  in  their  conception  of  its  nature,— djqf 
appear  to  be  without  any  glimmering  of  faith  or  hope 
in  its  permanent  indestructibility,  or  rather  in  iis 
retention  of  individuality. 

It  is  believed  to  be  fashioned  by  Pirman  of  air,  anl 
when  the  Earth  Genie  is  commissioned  to  dissolve  its 
union  with  the  body,  it  relapses  once  more  into  the 
airy  nothing  from  Whence  it  came.*  ' 

The  Magician. 
To  avert  death  recourse  is  had  in  sickness  to  a 


1  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.   275,  276.     It  by  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  lafa 

should  be  noted  that  though  the  word  Archipelago.       It    is   to  prepsR  dx 

**Jin"  is  of  Arabic  origin,  the  spirits  traveller    for    this    jouniey   that  ^ 

to  which  the  name  is  applied  by  the  weapons  and  cooking  utensils  used  bf 

Jakun   are  almost  certainly  of  native  him  in  life,  and  a  pittance  of  food,iR 

origin,  in  spite  of  their  thin  disguise.  buried   along   with    the  corpse.    T^ 

'  Newbold,   writing  of  the   Benua,  souls  of  the  bad  are  to  be  devooed  bf 

says  : — '*  The  better  informed  of  the  spectres,  who  approach  the  gnvei  far 

Hcnua  have  a  confused  idea  that  after  that  purpose  on  the  seventh  day  ite 

leath  the  spirits  of  good  men  travel  to-  interment,  on  which  fires  axe  kindled 

-"•"Is  the  west  and  are  absorbed  into  to  drive   the   evil   spirits   away"  ^ 

■■'   ^^ulgence  of  the  setting  sun,  *the  389,  390). 

Hqv  '  aft     )P  ip    T^'^^ti'rtllly  ff^mied  '  J,  /.  A.   V'*^    l.   p.    279, 
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Poyang),  no  other  person  being  supposed 
e  right  of  imploring  mercy  from  Pirman. 
ficians  are  an  order  of  men  combining  the 
•>{  priest,  physician,  and  sorcerer.  The 
lo  appear  to  be  more  superstitious  than  the 
ve  a  greater  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
IS  of  these  Poyangs,  and  a  greater  dread 
ipernatural  power.  They  are  believed  not 
able  to  cure  the  most  virulent  maladies,  but 
iisease  and  death  upon  an  adversary,^  and 
J  have  recourse  to  them  for  both  purposes.^ 
tigers  are  believed  to  be  subject  to  them, 
magician  has  one  in  constant  attendance 
^     When  a  man  falls  a  victim  to  a  tiger  he 


f  the  Tuju  (or  Pointing 
le  Poyangs  are  imagined 
the  Tuju,  or  the  art  of 
ly,  however  distant,  by 
ells,  and  by  pointing  a 
•itan  in  the  direction  of 
in  performing  the  in- 
d  Bersawai  ('Besa^ye') 
*Chinderwye'),  and  in 
es  and  hidden  treasures, 
led  to  be  endowed  with 
iring  the  most  grievous 
ausing  their  familiars  to 
nister  to  the  sufferers, 
ns  are  carried  on  by 
ncense,  together  with 
roots  of  peculiar  virtues 
"he  Bersawai  (ceremony) 
ling  incense,  muttering 
over  a  variety  of  herbs 
ng  which  are  the  Palas, 
mg,  the  Lebar,  and  the 
calling  upon  the  spirit 
is.  Should  the  process 
e  spirit  descends,  throw- 
t  into  a  trance,  during 
owledge  he  wishes  to 
ed"  (Newbold,  pp.  389, 

1.  i.  p.  275,  276. 

the    account    given    by 

says  that  the  soul  of  a 


Poyang  after  death  is  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  body  of  a  tiger.  This  metem- 
psychosis is  presumed  to  take  place 
after  the  following  fashion.  The  corpse 
of  the  Poyang  is  placed  erect  against 
the  buttress  or  ** strut"  at  the  root  of 
a  large  tree  in  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
and  carefully  watched  and  supplied 
with  rice  and  water  for  seven  days 
and  nights  by  the  friends  and  relatives. 
During  this  period  the  transmigration 
(believed  to  be  the  result  of  an  ancient 
compact  made  in  olden  times  by  the 
Poyang's  ancestors  with  a  tiger)  is 
imagined  to  be  in  active  operation. 
On  the  seventh  day  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  deceased  Poyang*s  son,  should  he 
be  desirous  of  exercising  similar  super- 
natural powers,  to  take  a  censer  and 
incense  of  Kemnyan  wood,  and  to 
watch  near  the  corpse  alone  ;  when  the 
deceased  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  tiger  on  the  point  of  making 
a  fatal  spring  upon  him.  At  this 
crisis  it  is  necessary  not  to  betray  the 
slightest  symptom  of  alarm,  but  to  cast 
with  a  bold  heart  and  firm  hand  the 
incense  on  the  fire  ;  the  seeming  tiger 
will  then  disappear.  The  spectres  of 
two  l)eautiful  women  will  next  present 
themselves,  and  the  novice  will  be  cast 
into  a  deep  trance,  during  which   the 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  malevolence 
of  some  magician  whom  he  has  offended.     When  the 
aid  of  a  magician  is  sought  on  behalf  of  the  life  of  i 
sick   person,    presents   are   carried    to    him,  and  le 
repairs  to  the   house  where  his  patient  lies,  takoi 
with  him  a  musical  instrument  named  "  gSlondaog." 
which    consists   of    a  long   bamboo   suspended  in  i 
horizontal  position   under   the  roof  and  stnick  witk 
small  sticks.      When  night  comes  on,  the  magioM 
commences  to  chant  his  incantations,  at  the  sametiine 
waving  a  white  cloth  to  and  fro,   whilst  one  of  b 
attendants  (frequently  his  wife),  beats  the  "  gSlondang," 
and  another  burns  incense  (benzoin).     The  chants  aie 
invocations  addressed  to  Jewa-Jewa,*  who  resides  ii 
heaven,  and   through  whom    alone    Pirman  can  be 
approached.     They  are  chanted  to  different  airs  tlie 
whole  night  long,  and  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
nights  in   succession,   until    the  magician  is  able  to 
announce  either  that  he  has  received  medicine  to  cure 
the  disease  or  that  the  deity  is  inexorable.     The  more  1 
powerful    magicians   do   not    need   to   prolong  thrir 
invocation  beyond  one  or  two  nights.     The  explanar 
tion  given  of  the  object  of  the  invocations,  and  of  the 
mode  by  which  they  reach  the  deity,  is  this.    When- 
ever a  person  becomes  sick,  it  is  believed  that  Pinnan 
has  ordered  the  Earth  Genie  to  **  eat  his  life  "  ("  makan 
dia-punya  nyawa"),  and  that  death  will  certainly  ensue 
unless  Pirman  revoke  his  mandate.     But  as  Pinnan  is 


initiation  is  presumed  to  Ix:  perfected.  spirit  of  the  deceased,  it  is  belieid 

These  aerial   ladies  thenceforward  l)e-  will  re-enter  for  ever  the  body  of  A 

come  his  familiar  spirits,  *  the  slaves  of  tiger,  and  the  mantle  of  endnntad 

the  ring,'  by  whose  invisible   agency  be  irre^*ocabIy  lost    to  the  tribe"  0 

the    secrets    of    nature,     the    hidden  387-389). 

treasures  of  the  earth,  are  unfolded  to  ^  Sometimes      pronounced     Den 

him.     Should  the  heir  of  the  Poyang  dei^-a.     It  is,  of  course,  a  //ww/,  60 

'.tnit   to  oi»serve  this  ceremonial,  the  the  Sanskn*  •«  Ucva  "  (through  Maltf 
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xessible  to  mortals,  Jewa-Jewa  must  be  supplicated 
ntercede  with  him.  The  fumes  of  the  incense  rise 
he  heavenly  abode  of  Jewa-Jewa,  who,  pleased  with 

fragrant  smell,  is  disposed  to  welcome  the  spirit  or 
I  of  the  magician  which  ascends  to  him  in  the 
ric  of  the   **  gSlondang."      Jewa-Jewa  inquires  of 

magician's  soul  what  his  errand  may  be.  The 
\r  then  informs  the  minister  of  heaven  of  the 
lition  of  the  sick  person,  and  solicits  medicine.^ 
^irman  pleases,  Jewa-Jewa  gives  medicine  to  the 
:ician  to  cure  the  disease,  e.g,  the  juice  or  root  of 
ant,  a  flower,  etc.^  The  Malays  outside  the  limits 
he  country  of  the  Benua,  were  not  aware  either 
the  Benua  believed  in  a  God,  or  that  the 
fician's  power  was  considered  to  be  derived  from 
n  and  entirely  dependent  on  His  pleasure.  On  the 
trary,  they  declared  that  they  had  no  religious  belief, 
that  the  magicians  cured  diseases  and  inflicted 
imities  by  means  of  spirits  which  they  kept.* 
The  Benua  (as  has  already  been  remarked)  are 
ch  less  superstitious  than  the  Malays,  and  the  more 
sible  among  them  even  doubt  whether  the  Poyangs 
he  present  day  can  really  attain  supernatural  power 

\ /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  276.  decoction  of  Lawong-wood;  if  the 
>f  Herbalism  among  the  Benua,  chest,  the  patient  should  drink  a  decoc- 
>old  writes  as  follows: — •*  The  tion  of  Kayu  tikar  leaves.  Such 
L  are  celebrated  among  Malays  recipes  as  these,  of  which  there  is 
leir  skill  in  medicines,  and,  it  is  abundance,  are  not,  however,  sup- 
know  the  use  of  venesection  in  posed  to  be  fully  efficacious  without 
imatory  disorders.  The  following  the  incantations  of  the  Poyangs. 
:>ecimen  of  their  rude  receipts :  A  Guligas,  stones  extracted  from  the 
1  with  sore  eyes  must  use  a  heads  and  bodies  of  animals,  particu- 
ium  of  the  infusion  of  Niet-niet  larly  the  porcupine,  and  the  Rantei 
i  for  four  days.  For  diarrhoea,  Babi,  which  is  imagined  to  be  endowed 
•coction  of  the  root  of  Kayu  yet,  with  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Kayni  panamas ;  for  sciatica,  celebrated  Anguinum  of  the  Druids  of 
ered  Sandal  -  wood  (?)  in  water,  Gaul  and  Britain,  hold  a  high  place  in 
d   on    the    loins ;    for  sores,    the  the    Materia    Medica    of    these    rude 

Kambing.       If     the    head    be  tribes "  (ii.  408-41 1). 
•d,    it    must    be    washed   with   a  ^  J-  ^'  -'^-  ^"^'J-  J.  PP-  276,  277. 

VOL.  II  2  A 
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or  aid.  "Not  one  in  a  hundred  reaches  Jewa-]f 
said  an  old  man.  **  The  only  one  I  ever  knew  i 
so  was  a  Poyang  who  died  when  I  was  young, 
spirit  was  seven  days  in  heaven.  I  have  never 
recourse  to  them  in  sickness,  but  always  allow  dis 
to  take  their  course.  If  Pirman  is  determined  t 
man  shall  die,  he  must  die.  If  Pirman  thinks; 
grant  him  an  extension  of  his  life,  he  must  recove 

Treatment  of  Diseases. 

To  ascertain  whether  fever  exists,  the  patie 
directed  to  take  **  Chuping  "-  leaves  mixed  with 
rub  them  together  in  the  hand,  and  squeeze  the 
into  a  cup.  If  it  hardens,  the  patient  is  pronouns 
have  fever.  The  most  common  of  the  remedies  \ 
fever  the  leaves  of  the  **  Sedingin,"*  and  for  fev< 
ague  the  growing  shoot  (**  umut  ")  of  the  "  S€m2 
The  **  Akar  Butut "  is  used  for  jaundice  in  the  ( 
young  children,  and  the  **  Akar  Balaksini "  for 
in  the  loins.*     After  child-birth  a  decoction  of  ** 


^  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  277.  the  tooth  of  a  wild  bull  (" 

'^  Unidentified.  —Bos  gaurus)    is    grated   \ 

'  This     is     probably     Bryophyllum  upon  a  stone  and  applied  to 

ailychtum,  Salisb.  (Crassu/acgo').  jart. 

*  According    to    Vaughan  -  Stevens,  For  cuts  a  fruit  called  ••  1 

**  on  the  breaking  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
the  Benua  magicians  are  in  the  habit  of  For  diarrhcea,  benzoin  (**] 

killing  a  *  large  black  bird  with  brown  is  scattered  on  a  fire,  and  th 

wings '  (whose  name  was  not  given).  the  stomach  fiimigated  with 
The  patient  is  fed  with  some  of  the  For  indigestion  the  fruit  < 

boiled  flesh;   and  one  of  its  bones  is  rattan  called  **J^mang"  o 

then    moistened    and    grated    upon    a  Blood  {Calamus  draco)  is 

stone,   and  the  liquid  applied   to  the  the  liquor  drunk.     Or  the 

injured  part."  porcupine  is  grated  with  wj 

The  gall-bladder  of  snakes  {e.g.   of  stone  and  applied  to  the  re 

the  python)  is  worn  round  the  neck  in  stomach, 
order  to  heal  fever.     Also  the  wood  of  For   abscesses    the    bark 

certain  trees  (^.^.  the  *•  Peradang")  or  called   "Samung"  is   boile 

orchids     {e.g.     the    Dipodium    palti-  infusion  rubbed   on  the  ini 

fosum)  is  boiled  and  the  fluid  drunk.  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bark 

"  »e«  a  thorn  hp<5  entered  the  flesh,  a  brush. 
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dministered  to  the  child,  the  mother  being 
:h  an  infusion  of  various  kinds  of  **  Mgrian," 
Igrian  api,"  **  Marian  padi,"  ''  Mgrian  batu," 
ian  igi."  ^ 

)rang  Laut  believe  that  small-pox  is  a 
lalignant   spirit  which    moves   about    from 

to  another,  and  those  of  the  tribe  that 
ed  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  (Pulau 
osed  all  the  paths  that  led  to  the  western 
IS  and  bushes,   for,   as  they  said,  he    (the 

get  along  a  clean  pathway,  but  he  cannot 
or  pass  through  the  barrier  that  we  have 

Traditions  of  the  Benua-Jakun? 

igin  of  the  country  and  race  of  the  Benua 
•elated  :  **  The  ground  on  which  we  stand 


sm  the  painful   j>art  is  supernatural  powers ;  such,  for  instance, 

1  bees'-wax.  as  the  Pikats  of  Java,  who  are  said  to 

Iry  roots  of  Citronella  dwell  on  the  summits  of  hills,  and  to 

;/ //<2r<///i)  arc  laid  upon  intermarry    with    the    Siamangs  ;    the 

e  smoke  used  for  fumi-  Pangans    and    the    cannibal    Benangs, 

se    (  V.  B.  G.  A.   xxiv.  who,  like   beasts,    cohabit    with   their 
nearest  relatives  ;  the  malignant  Mawa 

ildren  (in  general)  the  that    mocks    the    laugh    of    a    human 

Kcmunting"    [Khodo-  being,    with    its    iron    arm    and    body 

sa)  are  br)ile(i,  and  the  covered   with    shaggy    hair  ;    and    the 

over  with  the  infusion.  treacherous    B'lian    that   watches  over 

acs    the    nx)is    of    the  the  tigers,  and  which  is   supposed   on 

*)  or  "  Tongkatali ''  and  rainy  nights  to  visit  the  alx)des  of  men, 

"  *•  Perugas  "  are  use<l;  and    under   the    pretext   of  asking   for 

<1   when    the    sun    has  fire,  to  seize  and  tear  them  into  pieces 

ian.     [The  Tongkat  ali  with  its  enormous  claws "  (ii.  416). 

ailed  "  Rumput  Tong-  Elsewhere  we  are  told  by  Newbold 

'ci4m  SarmctUosum,   or  that  "in  the  beginning  of  the  world  a 

'ci,  or  perhaps  a  fern.  —  white    Ungka   and    a   white    Siamang 
dwelt   on  a  lofty  mountain  ;   they  co- 

i.  J).  277.  habited    and    had    four    children,   who 

.p.   141.  descended  from  the  mountain  into  the 

o  Newbold,  "  there  are  {)Uiin,    and    became    mankind.      From 

current  among  Malays  them    sprang    four    tribes.       In    after 

:e    in    the    woods    and  times  the  heads  of  these  tribes,  Nenek 

malignant     races,    half  Tukol,  Nenek  I^ndasan,  Nenek  Jelan- 

ikeys,    endowed    with  dong,  and  Nenek  Karah,  were  invested 
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is  not  solid — it  is  merely  the  skin  of  the  earth  (*1 
bumi').  In  ancient  times  Pirman  (the  Deity)  b 
up  this  skin,  so  that  the  world  was  destroyed 
overwhelmed  with  water.  Afterwards  he  ca 
Gunong  Lulumut,  together  with  Chemundang 
Bechuak  (hills  in  Johor),  to  rise  out  of  the  water 
low  land  which  we  now  inhabit  being  formed  1 
These  mountains  in  the  south,  together  with  M 
Ophir  (Gunong  Ledang),  the  mountains  of 
(Gunong  Kap),  *  Flute-pillar '  Hill  (Gunong  Tew 
Bangsi),  and  Gunong  Tongkat  Subang  (lit.  *  Ea 
pillar'  Hill)  on  the  north,  give  a  fixity  to  the  e 
skin.  The  earth  still  depends  entirely  upon 
mountains  for  its  steadiness.  The  Lulumut  i 
tains  are  the  oldest  land.  The  summit  of  Tc 
Bangsi  Hill  is  within  a  flute's-length  (one  foot) 
sky ;  that  of  Tongkat  Subang  Hill  is  within  a 
stud's  length ;  and  that  of  the  Hills  of  Kal 
contact  with  it.  When  Lulumut  had  already  em 
a  ship  (*  prahu  *)  of  *  pulai '  wood,  completely  o 
over  and  without  any  opening,  was  left  floating 
waters.  In  this  Pirman  had  enclosed  a  man 
woman  whom  he  had  created.  After  the  la 
some  time  the  vessel  no  longer  progressed  eith 
or  against  the  current,  and  ceased  to  be  driven 
fro.  The  man  and  woman  therefore,  feeling  i 
motionless,  nibbled  their  way  through  it,  and  sf 
upon  the  dry  ground,  beheld  this  our  work 
first,  however,  everything  was  obscure.     The 


by  an  ancienl  king  of  Johor  with  the  Balang  ;     the     second    aso 

honorary  titles  of  To'  Batin  Kakanda  Samawa  or  Linggi  river,  ai 

Unku,   To'   Batin   Sa-ribu  Jaya,    To*  Sungei  Ujong ;  the  third  pr 

Batin  J ohan  LelaPerkasa,  and  To' Batin  the  hill  of  lantei  Kulit,  an 

Karah.     The  first  founded  the  state  of  the  State  of  Johol ;  and  tb 

^Iflne-  «"''  Dossessed  tb**  canoe  Sampan  Ulu  Pahang  "  (ii.  376-378). 
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tmther  morning  nor  evening,  because  the   sun  had 

^X.  yet  been  created.    When  it  became  light  they  saw 

^en  small  wild  rhododendron  ('Sendudo')  shrubs, 

1^  seven  clumps  of  the  grass  called  *  Sambau.*    They 

•n  remarked  to  each  other,  *  In  what  a  condition  are 

left,  lacking   both   children    and   grandchildren !  * 

icimetime  afterwards,  however,  the  woman  conceived, 

however  in  her  womb,  but  in  the  calves  of  her 

js.     From  the  right  leg  came  forth  a  male,  and 

3m  the  left  a  female  child.     Hence  it  is  that  the 

je  of  the  same  womb  cannot  intermarry.     All  man- 

^■tind  are  the  descendants  of  the  two  children  of  the 

^l^^t  pair.     When  men  had  much  increased,  Pirman 

*^Doked  down  upon  them  and  reckoned  their  numbers 

''^rith  pleasure."^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Logan  further  re- 
^narks  that  in  crossing  the  Lenggiu  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  in  which  it  rises,  a  long  flat  granitic  slab 
covered  with  thickly-growing  moss,  and  called  **  Batu 
Bekachong,"  is  pointed  out  as  the  first  couch  of  the 
parents  of  the  human  race. 

They  look  upon  the  Gunong  Lulumut  group  with 
a  superstitious  reverence,  not  only  connecting  it  with 
the  dawn  of  human  life,  but  regarding  it  as  possessed 
of  animation  itself  Lulumut  is  the  husband,  Che- 
mundang  his  old  wife,  and  Bechuak  his  young  one. 
At  first  the  three  lived  together  in  harmony,  but  one 
day  Chemundang,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  cut  off  Bechuak's 
hair.*  The  young  wife  retaliated  by  kicking  Chemun- 
dang*s  head  with  such  force  as  to  force  it  out  of  its 
position.      Lulumut,  seeing   his    mistake,  stepped  in 

*  J.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  278.  own  inquiries  enable  him   to  confirm 

'  Hcrvcy  in  quoting  this  tradition       Logan's  account  (v.  J.  R.  A.  5".,  S,  B,^ 
verbatim  from  Logan,  remarks  that  his       No.  3,  p.  105). 
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with  his  huge  body  between  them,  and  has  ever  since 
kept  them  separate.^ 

From  an  old  Portuguese  writer  comes  the  follw- 
ing  interesting  passage  : — 

**  Queen    Putri   (**  Putry  '*),   spouse   of  Permiom, 
founder  of  Malacca,  was  said  to  inhabit  a  cavern  oo 
Mount    Ophir   ("  Gunoledam ").      Here    the  Bcna 
were  said  to  learn  magic.     Without  seeing  any  one 
they  heard  the  magical  qualities  of  plants  revealed  by 
mysterious  voices.    They  drink  a  decoction  of  the  £rfi 
vilca  in  order  to  put  themselves  into  communicatioo 
with    the  evil  spirit  or  with   Putri,  who  was  ssdd  to 
take  the  form  of  beasts  and  birds.     The  Benua  by  the 
same  spells  and  charms  transformed  themselves  into 
tigers,  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  other  animals ;  they  then 
became  gifted  with  divination  and  communicated  with 
persons  at  a  distance.     The  Benua  were  said  to  come 
to  Malacca  at  night  in  the  form  of  tigers,  and  to  IdB 
women  and  children." - 

**  In  the  forests  of  that  country  [Johor]  dwelt  th< 
Benua,  wild  races  who  .  .  .  lived  on  Mount  *  Guno 
ledam  *  (ix.  Ophir,  or  Gunong  Ledang),  where  reside 
a  certain  Queen  Putri,  a  magical  enchantress  wh 
.  .  .  collected  herbs  and  plants  possessing  mediciiu 
virtues,  and  transformed  herself  from  the  human  fon 
(of  a  woman)  to  that  of  a  tigress,  and  of  other  anima 
and  birds.""'  "Putri"  is  the  Fairy  "Princess"  < 
Mount  Ophir  legend. 


*  /.  /.  A,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279.  called     Saletes,     inhabiting     Mab 

^  Cloudinho  do  Eredia,  p.  32<^.  before  the    Malays.      Of  the  Mali 

^  Ibid.  p.   II  ;  cp.  Malaca^  IJ Inde  he  says:  "The  witches  employ  lu 

Meridionaleet  Id  Caihay^^l^, , .  ,(\tij.  roots,  plants,   trees,    and   animals 

de  £.,  reproduit  en  facsimile  et  traduit  their   charms,    and   above    all    ipe 

par  Leon  Janssen.     Bruxelles,    1 882.  especially  those  who  kill  children  bd 

Goudinho  de  Eredia  wrote   in    1613.  baptism,  on  the  fifth  day  after  biidi, 

T^  nicocpeaL'«-'>f  a  «« cannibal  "(!)  race  in    some    cases     before    birth.     1 
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BEREMBUN   TRIBES. 

e  Berembun  tribes,  like  the  Malays,  attribute 
agician's  power  to  his  command  over  spirits 
possess  and  inspire  him.  The  spirits  of  the 
(Hantu  Sungei)are  evil,  inflicting  diseases,  and 
\  on  the  human  soul  (or  "s2mangat").  On 
[ler  hand,  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  (Hantu 
g)  are  harmless.  Every  magician  has  several 
*s  who  attend  him  when  he  visits  a  sick  person. 
11  hut  called  ''sawai"  is  constructed  near  the 
and  in  this  the  incantations  are  performed, 
ody  being  excluded  save  the  magician  himself 
>  disciples.  Incense  is  burned,  and  invocations 
d  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  until  the 
an  is  possessed  by  the  spirit,  which  answers 
h  his  mouth  the  questions  put  by  the  disciples 
:ing  the  mode  of  treating  the  disease.  When 
•  spirit  enters  a  man  and  he  begins  to  waste 
:hrough  its  evil  influence,  the  magician  has 
to  exorcise  it.     The  tigers  are  his  slaves.^ 

JAKUN    OF   JOHOR. 

Belief  in  a  Deity, 
jreat  part  of  the  Jakun  know  and  acknowledge 

^ard  the  fifth  day  after  birth  reason  hostile  to  man.     But  they  are 

,  and  keep  watch  with  their  rather  demons,  for  they  have  their  sides 

d  relatives.  open   and    inflamed." — Goudinho   de 

:  witches,  pupils  of  the  Benua  Eredia,  p.  38. 

/ems  of  Gunoledam,  subdue  **  At    the    equinox,    especially   the 

icwords  crocodiles,  elephants,  autumnal,  on  the  day  called  **divaly" 

I  serpents.     Others  transform  [jiV,  evidently  the  S.  Indian  or  Tamil 

s  into  lizards,  etc.,  to  do  evil.  feast    called    Thivali],    trees,    herbs, 

irds,  V,  p.  373,  infra,\  plants  talk  and  disclose  the  remedy  for 

;  is  another   kind    of  witch  every  malady.     To  hear  them  people 

>nteanas,'  who  usually  reside  hide  in  the  forest." — Ibid,  p.  38^. 
rees    such    as    poplars    and  *  J,  /.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  277.     "  Sawai " 

People  say  they  are  women  is  the  name  of  the  ceremony,  not  of  the 

in  child-bed,  and    for  this  hut  in  which  it  is  performed. 
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the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  whom  theydli 
by  the  Malay  name  **Tuhan  Allah,"  the  LordGoiw 
Many  of  those  in  Johor  also  admit  their  belief  in  a  j 
punishment  for  sin.  With  some  of  them  itisool; 
a  general  admission,  and  they  have  no  ideabyitaj 
means  it  is  to  be  executed;  but  some  few  odwsj 
declare  openly  that  sinners  will  be  thrown  afafl 
death  into  the  fire  of  hell,  though  even  these  do  Mtj 
know  of  any  reward  for  good  men  and  good  woik 
Those  of  the  Menangkabau  States,  probably  oaj 
account  of  their  more  frequent  communications  withlk  ] 
Malays,  have  more  knowledge  of  religion,  somcol' 
them  speaking  of  God  as  the  creator  of  everytKnj 
of  Adam  as  the  first  man,  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  though  very  confusedly,  and  there  wasnottD 
be  found  amongst  them  any  real  knowledge  either  d 
Christ  or  the  Christian  religion.^  The  more  leanid 
of  them  are  called  magicians  or  **  Pawang,"  and  thos 
of  Malacca  are  the  most  ignorant  of  religion.  The 
do  not  worship  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  any  idols. 

Spirits  and  Demons. 

In  demons  (or  "Hantu")  the  Jakun  devou 
believe,  but  unfortunately  little  or  nothing  has  be 
collected  on  the  subject.  Hervey's  account  of  \ 
Jakun  belief  concerning  the  **  Hantu  SSmambu" 
however,  I  think,  worth  quoting  here.  "  The  noi! 
he  says,  **  that  a  certain  species  (of  cicada)  makes 
almost  unearthly  and  quite  disagreeable.  There 
only  one  other  sound  in  the  jungle  at  night -ti 
which,  though  otherwise  different,  resembles  it 
this  peculiar  way  —  it  is  that  made  by  the  'Ha 

^  Favre  in/.  /.  A,  vol.  ii.  p.  249L.     Abraham,  Moses,  David,  axMl  Soli 
•Tp  I'nown  to  all  qood  Moslems. 
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Linbu/^  which  is  very  weird,  consisting  of  three 

ur  long-drawn  notes  rising  and  falling  slightly ; 

he  effect  it  is  impossible  to  describe.    The  Jakun 

bat  it  is  a  weather  guide."  ^ 

i/e  are  further  told  that  some  Jakun  regard  jelly- 

is  human  souls  waiting  to  be  born.' 

'he  offerings  of  rice  laid  on  graves  to  appease 

emons  have  already  been  mentioned/ 

The  Magician, 

)f  the  paraphernalia  used  by  a  Jakun  **  Poyang  " 
lagician,  Hervey  writes  that  the  **  Kayu  kglon- 
"  (or  **  GSlondang,"  as  it  is  also  called),  which 
nek  by  the  magician's  attendants  when  the  latter 
ercising  his  skill  on  behalf  of  a  sick  man,  must 
ig  the  Jakun  of  the  Madek  people  be  made  of 
I  from  the  MSrawan  tree,  and  no  other.  Whilst 
ttendants  are  striking  the  instrument  in  question, 
lagician  waves  a  spray  of  a  tree  called  **  Chawak," 
It  the  same  time  proceeds  with  his  incantations.^ 

Treat7nent  of  Diseases, 

'he  knowledge  of  the  Jakun  in  the  art  of  physic 
y  limited.  They  use  very  little  medicine,  and  the 
lack  almost  every  form  of  assistance,  the  sickness 
\  ordinarily  abandoned  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
•e.  Notwithstanding,  the  Malays  consider  them 
r  physicians,  and  in  their  stupidity  believe  them- 
s  very  fortunate  when  by  giving  them  either 
iy  or  clothes  they  succeed  in  obtaining  from  them 
:   medical   prescriptions.^      Some    of  the   Jakun, 

c  noise  is  probably  made  by  a  *  Cp.  supra^  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

og.  ^  Hervey,/.  R.  A,  S,,  S,  B.,  No.  8, 

R.A.S.y  S.B.,  No.  8,  p.  III.       pp.  119,  120. 

f.  E.  xxviii.  187.  ^y.  /.  A,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249-251. 
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though  not  very  many,  and  only  those  who  are  st]^ 
**  Pawangs,"  pretend  to  some  knowledge  in  physic 
as  well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature; 
but  their  actual  acquisitions  in  that  respect  are  not 
so  great  as  is  ordinarily  reported,  and  in  fact  they  w 
very  little  more  clever  than  the  others.^ 

We  are  also  told  that  some  "tribes"  of  Jakni 
refused  to  eat  the  flesh  of  elephants,  alleging  thalk 
would  occasion  sickness.^ 

The  Malays  believe  that  when  a  Jakun  hates  any 
one,  he  turns  towards  his  victim's  abode,  and  strikes 
two  sticks  together,  one  upon  the  other,  and  that  in 
such  a  case,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance  betweci 
them,  his  victim  will  fall  sick,  and  even  die,  should  he 
persevere  in  this  performance  for  a  few  days.' 

H.  W.  Lake,  in  writing  of  two  Jakun  who  W 
been    brought    in    very    badly   mauled   by  a  tiger, 
remarks  that,  according  to  their  statement,  they  W 
been    attacked   whilst   asleep   on    a    sandbank  sone 
distance    up   the   river.       One    man's   scalp -wouni 
appeared    to    be    of    a    fatal    nature ;     the  other,  i 
youngster,  was  badly  bitten  in  the  fore-arm.     Both 
refused   to  be  treated  by  a  European,   and  later  in 
the  day  they  could  be  seen  lying  in  the  blazing  sun 
with  their  wounds  well  smeared  with  wood  ashes  and 
wrapped  in  leaves.* 

Fire-making, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an  account  of  cert 
menial  fire  -  making  among  the  Jakun  is  given  i 
Vaughan-Stevens : — 

*  Ix>gan  iny.  /.  A,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  imply  totemism.     Cp.  p.  260,  uM. 

'^  Ann,  J\  F.  xxii.   303.     The  word  '  J.  I.  A.  vol.  iL  p.  274. 

*•  tribe  "  here  doubtless  merely  signifies  *  H.  W.  I^ke  in  y.  R,  yf.  5,,  5^  i 

''>''al  crrouD    an<^    ♦he  *''^ct  does  not  No,  25,  pp.  3,  4. 
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a  company  (of  Jakun)  were  on  their  travels  and  desired  either  to 
camp  or  to  prepare  for  a  longer  stay  there,  a  new  camp-fire  was 
ack  "  by  an  unmarried  girl  with  a  fire-drill. 

selected  was  usually  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
eader  of  the  company.  Such  a  selection  was  regarded  as  specially 
;  the  leader's  daughter  could  only  be  chosen  if  she  were  of  an  age 
)erty.  And  this  custom  is  especially  remarkable,  since  the  Jakuns 
lerings  always  carry  with  them  a  smouldering   rope-end  of  tree- 

^ever,  we  have  a  survival  of  an  older  custom.  The  fire  is  obtained 
the  drill  from  a  block  of  soft  wood  of  the  kind  which  the  Jakun 
ig  the  handles  of  their  choppers  ("parang").  A  small  block  of 
jenerally  carried  either  on  the  person,  or  more  especially  inserted 
id  of  tree-bark,  **  exactly  like  the  charm  on  one  of  our  own  watch- 
/as  shaped  like  the  marine  bivalve  which  they  say  their  ancestors 
•re  they  had  learned  the  use  of  iron  to  cut  up  their  fish,  as  well  as 
g  the  spot  for  their  encampment  when  they  happened  to  be  upon  a 

fire  was  about  to  be  kindled  the  girl  took  this  block  of  soft  wood 
the  ground,  whilst  her  father  or  some  other  married  man  worked 
tiaft  which  served  as  the  drill.  When  the  spark  appeared  she 
flame  either  by  blowing  upon  it  or  by  whirling  the  block  round  in 
which  purpose  she  surrounded  the  spark  with  a  heap  of  shredded 
)sed  it  to  a  current  of  air.'-* 

fire  thus  kindled  were  lighted  the  other  fires,  for  every  successive 
it  were  ascribed  good-luck  in  the  matter  of  cooking,  and  a  greater 
ing  off  wild  beasts  {e.g.  the  tiger)  than  was  possessed  by  the  first 
mpment  when  it  was  kindled  by  means  of  the  smouldering  rope- 
rk.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that  this 
nust  be  performed  by  a  girl,  since  any  person  whatsoever,  man, 
an  (unless,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  she  were  having  her  monthly 
ght  do  it  if  it  happened  to  be  more  convenient.*^ 


Taboo  Laftguages, 

igst  other  industries  the  collection  of  various 
gutta  and  camphor  obtainable  in  the  forests 
ninsula  is  practised  by  the  Jakun,  who,  whilst 

len    was    sent    with     the  women    generally   carried    such    shell- 

).  shaped  blocks  about  with  them,  there 

vo\.  xxviii.  pp.  168,  169.  was  no  obligation  for  them  to  do  so. 

re  remarks  that  it  is  not  From    this    passage    it    would    appear 

e   context    whether   it   is  that    it    was    the    shell  -  shaped    block 

wood   used  for   kindling  that    the    girl    used    in    this    case    for 

is  shaped    like  a    shell,  fire  -  making.        On    the   other    hand, 

t  has  no   special    shape.  Vaughan-Stevens  says  later  that  these 

Vaui;han  -  Stevens    the  shell  -  shaped    blocks    are    of    extreme 

Iter   obtained    the   block  rarity,  and  are  now  never  carried  for 

her  father,  for  the  blocks  their    original     purpose,    viz.    that    of 

le    unmarried    girls    and  fire-making,  since  the  custom  had  long 

making  have   no   special  become  obsolete.] 
although    the    men    and  ^  ^  j\  £    xxviii.  p.  169. 


: 
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at  work  in  this  way,  employ  a  peculiar  dialect  usuaJy 
called    the    Camphor  (or   Gutta)    Taboo  language* 
(**  Pantang   Kapur,"  etc.).     As  to  the  origin  of  tli 
dialect  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  but 
whatever  its  origin,  the  Jakun  attribute  great  efEcacf 
to    its   employment,    as   well    as    to   certain  strafe 
ceremonial  practices.     Logan,  for  instance,  menriom 
the  eating  of  earth  as  a  concomitant  of  the  uscrfl- 
the   Camphor  Taboo  language,  as  well  as  complelt 
abstention    during    the    prosecution    of   the  scard 
both    from    bathing    and    washing.      Without  these 
accompaniments   of   the    superstition   the  "PantaDj 
Kapur "  would  hardly  be  complete,  and  they  wodi 
readily  be  suggested  by  the  magicians  themsdveSj 
to   whose    cunning   and    influence    over  the  Malaji 
Logan  bears  striking  testimony.     As  some  proof  d 
the  complete  confidence  the  Malays  possess  in  thdr 
powers,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  Malays  at  Kiflt 
Madek,  for  instance,  asserted  of  the  Juru-krah  tci  1 
dent   there,  that  he  used  to  walk  round  the  village 
(or  kampong)   at    night   and  drive  away   the  tigcR 
without  any  weapons.* 

I  may  add  that  many  restrictions  as  to  diet  (or 
*'  food- taboos  ")  were  observed  by  the  parents  in  4e 
months  preceding  a  birth,  and  that  divination  was 
employed  to  determine  the  probable  sex  of  an  ex- 
pected child.^ 

The  Jakun  Tradituyns. 

The  following  is  a  Jakun  tradition  entertaine 
by  several  tribes,  and  formerly  related  by  a  Bali 
of  Johol : — 

»  This     question     of     the     Taboo  *  Hervey,/.  ^.  ^.  5".,  5.  A,  Na 

dialects  will  l>e  fully  treated  of  under       p.  103. 

.  '»npii'»«'«  "  8  Cp,  pp^  jT .  23,  ante. 
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d  created  in  heaven,  in  former  days,  a  man  and 
an.  They  were  Batins  (that  is,  a  king  and  a 
of  course,  but  had  no  kingdom  or  subjects. 
y  does  not  say  how  long  this  couple  remained 
ven;  but  only  that  one  day  they  descended 
:h  and  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  river  of  Johor,  in  the  southern  part  of 
minsula.  There  this  celestial  Batin  and  his 
t  begat  a  numerous  family,  who  peopled  all 
ninsula.  Those  of  them  who  embraced  Islam* 
&  now  called  Malays ;  and  those  who  remained 
1  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors 
d  the  name  of  Jakun.^ 

other  legend  (collected  by  Hervey)  is  that  of 
Penyabong,  near  Kelesa'  Banyak.  The  legend 
;  a  cock-fighting  match  once  took  place  here, 
:n  Raja  Chulan  and  another  Raja  of  old  times, 
le  defeated  bird  flew  away  to  his  house  at 
Bulan,  whilst  the  victorious  bird  was  turned 
tone  and  still  remains  a  mute  but  faithful 
3  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  tremendous 
:  took  place.  The  Dato\  or  chief  of  the 
stated  to  Hervey  that  he  had  himself  seen 
ure  on  the  top  of  Bukit  Penyabong ;  it  was  a 
leal  above  life-size,  he  said,  and  just  like  a  cock 
e  stone ;  ^  he  added  that  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
id  that  a  good  view  was  to  be  had  from  it.* 
similar  legend  is  told  of  a  Jakun  Batin  whose 
igrated  into  a  white  cock. 
e  **  Batu  Hampar,"  or  **  outcrop  rock,"  which 


4.  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  known  in  the  Peninsula. 

ey  suggests  that  the  hill  it-  '  Hervey  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 

possibly    have    been    lime-  Asiatic  Society^  Straits  Branchy    No. 

which    case    it    would    be  3,  p.   no;  cp.  Man^   1904,   14,  and 

t     southerly    limestone     hill  supra,  p.  344,  «.  3. 
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gives  its  name  to  this  place,  is  a  shrine  ("  kramat  \  iio 
a  sacred  rock  in  the  river,  on  which  the  devout  sprad 
the  mat  of  prayer ;  it  owes  its  sanctity,  according  to4c 
legend,  to  the  execution  carried  out  upon  it  (by  order 
of  the  Sultan  of  Kota  Tinggi)  of  one  Jit,  a  Jakua 
chief,  who  had  been  detected  in  necromantic  practice! 
When  they  came  after  the  execution  with  the  burial 
garments  to  take  away  the  body,  it  had  disappeared. 
Three  months  after  Jit  was  met  by  his  son  on  thesame 
spot  alive  and  well,  which  from  that  period  onward 
he  used  to  haunt.     He  was  also  said  to  assume  ai 
times  the  form    of  a  white  cock ;    and  when  met  in 
human  form  he  disappeared,  and  a  white  cock  wassea 
vanishing  in  the  distance.^ 

Tradition  of  Tribes  with  Great  Feet, 

Finally  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  toreferto 
the  explanation  given  by  Vaughan-Stevens^ofthehuge 
foot-prints  attributed  to  certain  of  these  jungle  tribes, 
more    especially    the    **  Eastern    Jakun."      Accordii^ 
to  Vaughan-Stevens,  the  great  size  of  the  footsteps 
of  these  Jakun,   at  certain    seasons,  is  due  to  their 
binding  the  leaves  of  the   Bgrtam-palm  upon  thdr 
feet,  in  order  to  avoid  sinking  in  the  deep  mangrove 
mud  when  they  are  forced  to  traverse  it  in  search 
of  jungle  produce,  etc.,  the  bad  land  which  requires 
this  special  provision  to  be  made  being  said  to  extend 
in  patches  as  far  north  as   Pahang.     There  may  be 
something  in  this  explanation;  on  the  other  hand, it 
must    not    be    forgotten    that,    as    has    already  been 
pointed  out,  this  legend  of  tribes  with  great  feet  is 
a  widely  spread  Mohammedan  legend,  which  is  found 

^   Ilervcy  mj,  R,  A,  S.y  S,  /?.,  No.  3,  p.  97. 
2   y./,  E,  xxix.  195  seqq. 
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ther  countries  besides  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
is  perhaps  the  more  probable  explanation. 

Orang  Laut  or  Sea-Jakun. 

Principles  of  Religion. 

^rangr  Laut,  Sabimba. — The  statement  that  the 
mba  have  no  religion,  believe  in  no  demons 
antu  ")  or  other  supernatural  beings,  hardly  any 
icines,  and  no  magicians  (**  poyangs ")  ^  can 
ly  be  accepted  as  final,  even  if  the  word 
igion "  be  confined  to  the  narrow  sense  in 
:h  it  was,  till  recent  years,  so  frequently  em- 
ed.  The  converse  statement  would  probably 
e  nearer  the  truth.  The  present  writer  has  on 
e  than  one  occasion,  without  going  out  of  his 
to  look  for  them,  met  with  a  variety  of  demons 
charms  believed  in  by  the  Orang  Laut,  and  he 
ks  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  when  it  is 
quately  investigated  the  Sabimba  religion  will 
/e  to  be  the  old  religion  of  the  pagan  (pre- 
hammedan  Malays)  which  was  most  probably  a 
1  of  demonology  or  Shamanism,  overlaid  with  a 
ht  Hindu  veneer. 

Dreams, 

Dreams,  we  are  informed,  are  greatly  dreaded,  and, 
:n  bad,  suffice  to  keep  the  dreamer  in  a  state  of 
asiness  for  several  days.  A  Sabimba  man  of  old  is 
to  have  dreamed  that  he  would  be  killed  by  a 
r,  and  within  two  days  his  dream  was  fulfilled.^ 
\gain,    they    declare    that    their    ancestors    were 

'  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  298.      Cp.  also  ibid.  p.  348*. 
2  find.  p.  298. 
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warned  in  dreams  that  if  the  race  took  to 
they  would   be  visited   by   tempests.      Hence  %  t 
abstain  as  religiously  from  bathing  as  theydofai|^ 
eating  the  fowl.      The  only  punishment  whidi  Ae 
Malays    threaten    them    with,   or   ever  inflict,  is  to 
duck  them  in  water,  and  of  this  they  have  so  gici 
a  horror  that  they  say  they  would  prefer  being  IdlM 
at  once.^ 

Sabimba  Traditiofts. 

Before  the  Sabimba  were  transported  to  Johorbf 
the  Temenggong  of  that  State,  they  inhabited  tint 
portion  of  the  island  of  Battam  which  is  traversed  bj 
the  stream  called  Sabimba  and  its  tributaries. 

They  are  entirely  a  forest  people,  having  no  I 
clearings  or  cultivation  of  any  kind,  and  also  (ft  I 
are  told)  no  boats.  They  are  therefore  in  a  loitf 
plane  of  civilisation  than  the  Benua.  According  to 
their  own  traditions,  however,  they  have  not  always 
been  so  rude  of  habit.  They  declare  that  they  arc 
of  Malayan  race,  and  give  the  following  account  d 
their  arrival  at  Battam.  Their  forefathers  lived  i) 
the  land  of  the  Bugis  {i.e.  Celebes),  and  were,  lik 
the  Malays,  of  agricultural  and  maritime  haKt 
In  voyaging,  however,  from  Celebes  to  the  wes 
ward,  a  vessel  containing  a  party  of  them  and 
Bugis  Raja  was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Battam.  Soi 
of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  havi 
no  means  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  i 
mained  on  the  island.  In  the  course  of  a  f 
generations  their  numbers  increased,  and  they  li\ 
in  comfort,  making  clearings  in  the  forest  a 
gradually    regaining    the    easy    condition    in    wh 

*  /I  /.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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ipwrecked  ancestors  had  lived  before  they 
r  native  land.  At  this  stage,  however,  they 
ately  attracted  the  attention  of  pirates  and 
tlements  ("  kampongs  ")  were  ravaged.  New 
3  were  made  and  their  houses  rebuilt,  but 
un  they  were  visited  by  the  pirates.  They 
noved  to  another  locality,  but  their  merciless 
levering  assailants  yet  again  discovered  thern^ 
inued  to  repeat  their  attacks  every  few  years. 
when  their  settlements  had  been  destroyed  for 
nth  time,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
ed  their  ancient  habits,  and  sought  safety  by 
ig  in  the  forest  and  restricting  themselves  to 
k1  as  it  yields  spontaneously.  To  prevent 
ire  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  civilisation 
posing  them  again  to  plunder,  slavery,  or 
be  whole  tribe  then  and  there  made  a  vow 
y  would  never  again  form  any  clearings,  live 
1  life,  or  even  eat  the  domestic  fowl,  the 
of  the  cock  having  sometimes  betrayed  their 
s  to  the  pirates. 

tever  be  the  foundation  of  this  tradition,  it 
nly  descriptive  of  the  condition  in  which 
f  live.^ 

lUt,  Sletar. — To  the  impulses  which  govern 
ns  of  the  Sletar,  only  a  long  acquaintance 
:ir  prejudices  and  domestic  feelings  could 
:lue.  Of  a  Creator  they  did  not  appear  to 
I  slightest  comprehension,  and  even  when 
:est  care  was  taken  over  the  investigation. 
It  was  still  entirely  negative.     They  neither 

I  God  nor  Devil  of  the  Christian  or  Moham- 
hough  they  confessed  they  had  been  told  of 

*  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  295,  296. 
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such,  nor  any  of  the  Hindu  demigods,  many  of  whom 
were  recounted  to  them.  In  the  three  great  epochs 
of  their  lives  {i.e.  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death),  we 
consequently  find  no  rites  or  ceremonies  enacted 
Of  the  Pari,  Dewa,  Mambang,  and  other  aerial 
spirits  that  are  assigned  to  every  mountain,  rock,  and 
tree  in  Malay  mythology,  they  did  not  even  know  die 
names,  nor  had  they  anything  to  be  afraid  of  (as  thw 
themselves  said),  except  the  *•  Gallang  Pirates,"  wIm 
were  men  like  themselves.^ 

0.  Laut,  Biduanda  Kallang. — They  have  a  Bomor  or 
physician  who  chants  in  order  to  summon  the  demons 
to  give  them  medicine. 

For  swellings  they  bruise  the  leaves  of  the  "Bam,"* 
and  rub  them  over  the  affected  part.  Cuts  or  wounds 
are  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the  "Akar  lale  uraL' 
For  pain  in  the  bowels  they  employ  ginger.  For 
headache  they  drink  the  juice  of  a  tree  called 
**  Kapielu  {sic,  ?  Kapialu)  angin."" 

0.  Laut,  Muka  Kuning. — The  Orang  Muka  Kuning 
have  derived  some  obscure  and  distorted  notions  of 
a  Creator  from  the  Malays,  but  otherwise  appear^  to 
have  no  religion  or  superstitions.  Allah  Ta*ala 
(the  God  of  the  Mohammedans)  is  the  creator  of  aD 
living  things,  and  Nabi  Muhamad  (the  Prophet 
Mohammed)  is  his  wife,*  who  destroys  all  living  thingi 
They  dwell  together  above  the  sky,  and  have  tiw 
children,  a  male  and  a  female,  whose  names  and  func- 
tions,   however,    are   unknown.      The    Orang  Mub 

J  /.  /.  --/.  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  344.  Sabimba  already  mentioned. 

-  **  liiinx'^  =  I/idiscus  fi/iaceuSf  Linn.  *  This    idea    is    perhaps   die  moB 

(A/a/Tmri£).  striking  proof  that  could  be  imagined  of 

3  y.  /.  .^.  vol.  i.  p.  300.  that  absolute  superficiality  of  the  ll» 

*  The   italics   are  mine.      For   the  hanunedan  element  for  which  I  bsR 

^rr.*.  -^^nnorUc  nr>r»iv   r    hcm  as  to  tfac  contendcd. 
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uning  have  no  idea  of  the  soul  as  existing  separately 

•m,  or  surviving  the  body.     It  is  probable  that  their 

lief  in  a  male  creating  and  preserving,  and  a  female 

stroying,  deity  was  derived  either  from  Hindus  or 

indu  Malays  in  the  pre-Mohammedan  era,  and  that 

e  Muka  Kuning  have  merely  altered  the  names,  a 

ictice  which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  Archi- 

^|>eIago,  and  one,  indeed,  of  which  the  history  of  almost 

liftvery  nation  furnishes  examples.^ 

0.  Laut,  Temiang.  — A  special  form  of  arrow-release 
is  said  to  be  employed  by  the  Orang  Temiang  in  shoot- 
ing fire  at  the  spirit  of  sickness.  According  to  the 
description  the  bow  is  perforated  in  the  centre  (the 
••  handle  "  of  the  bow),  and  the  arrow  has  a  shoulder 
near  the  distal  end,  which  prevents  it  passing  through 
the  hole,  and  the  nock  is  fastened  to  the  string,^ 

A  ball  of  inflammate  material  is  loosely  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  arrow,  and  when  the  arrow  is  released, 
it    is   suddenly  checked  by  its   shoulder  striking  the 


^  Logan  here  remarks,  in  a  quaint 
note,  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,  which  have  a  distinct  ethno- 
logical connection  with  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peoples,  instances  of  this  kind 
occur.  The  successive  changes  that 
ihc  religion  of  Europe  has  undergone 
were  accompanied  by  a  similar  con- 
fnsion  of  names.  "The  memory  of 
the  pagan  (classic)  creed  was  not 
speedily  eradicated  in  the  extensive 
provinces  through  which  it  was  once 
aniversally  received  ;  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars it  continued  long  to  mingle 
with,  and  influence,  the  original  super- 
stitions of  the  Gothic  nations.  Hence 
we  6rKl  the  elves  occasionally  arrayed 
in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  Fairy  Queen  and  her  attendants 
transformed  into  Diana  and  her  nymphs, 
and  invested  with  their  attributes  and 
appropriate  insignia "  (Sir  W.  Scott's 
Introduction  to  the  TaU  of  Tam/atu). 
•*  Ciiristianity  never  succeeded  m  root- 


ing out  the  ancient  creed ;  it  only 
changed  many  of  the  subjects,  which 
maintained,  and  do  still  to  this  day 
maintain,  their  place  among  us.  What 
had  been  religious  observance  subsists 
as  popular  superstition  ;  the  cross  of 
the  Saviour  only  replaced  the  hammer 
of  Thor,  and  the  spells  which  had  once 
contained  the  names  of  heathen  gods 
were  still  used  as  effective,  having  been 
christitud  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
holy  water,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
Tobit,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul"  Q.  M. 
Kemble's  Introduction  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dialogut  of  Salomon  at:d 
Saturn^    p.     7).—;/.  /.  A,    vol.     i.    p. 

338. 

'  Mr.  L.  Wray  informs  me  that  the 
form  of  bow  here  described  is  employed 
by  Malay  Pawangs,  or  magicans,  in 
Perak,  and  that  there  arc  several 
specimens  of  it  (that  came  from  Larut) 
in  the  Perak  Museum. 
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bow,  the  fire-ball  being  projected  into  the  air  I 
momentum. 

To  effect  this  "release"  the  first  finger  is{ 
above  the  string  and  under  the  arrow,*  the  l 
being  straightened,  and  the  arrow  grasped  be 
the  thumb  and  finger.^ 


Traditions  of  the  Orang  Akik. 

0.  Laut,  Akik. — Dato'  Klambu,'  a  man  of 
power  in  former  days,  employed  a  number  of 
in  the  building  of  an  Astana  or  palace.  He  I 
only  daughter,  a  young  and  beautiful  damsel 
once  upon  a  time  observing  the  primitive  cost 
one  of  her  father's  workmen,  was  seized  with 
controllable  fit  of  merriment.  Thereupon  d 
tated  Jakun  commenced  the  incantation  "  Chi 
and  pursued  their  way  to  the  forest,  followed 
spellbound  princess.     Dato'  Klambu  despatchc 

^  Professor  Morse  adds,  **  This  is  a  *  Kubur,'  or   tomb,  of  Date 

most  awkward  and  inefHdent  release.  This   was   a    Mohammedai 

and  as  the  description  of  this  and  the  considerable  odour,  who  a 

previous  release  were  given  me  by  an  from  Achin  to   the  Malay 

oKi  man,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  and      who,       during       his 

have  been  incorrectly  described."  selected  this  spot  for  the  i 

[The  fact   that   these  releases  were  of  his    remains.      It    is    si 

described  by  an  old  man  some  years  the  summit  of  a  steep  rnooi 

ago  is,  however,   rather   in  fisvour  of  bank  of  the  river,  and  havi 

their  being  correctly  (not  incorrectly)  stream  winding  round  its  i 

described.     It  is  the  younger  (town-  structure  has   nothing   pecn 

bred)  generation  in  the  Peninsula  that  being  built  after  the  usual 

is  the  less  reliable.     Is  it  not  possible,  the  Malayan  Mussulmans ;  : 

too,  that  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  twenty  yards  long  by  two  I 

the  release  may  have  been  intentional,  is  visited  by  most  Mussulma 

as    a    strong     release    could    hardly  up  the  river,  who  repeat  a 

be  required  by  the  circumstances  ?  ]  offer  an  oblation  for  the  pe 

-  Intemat.  Archiv  f.  Ethn,  vol.  iv.  Marhum.     There  is  neithei 

p.  278.  inscription  on  it,  with  the  e: 

^  Lit.  Mosquito-net  Chief.     "  About  a  few  sentences  of  the  Kon 

two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Linggi,  names  of  some  of  the  derot 

''fter   passing   the    mouth    of    Sungei  have   been   rudely  scrawled 

4*=.^,       V.       >»^^.r    -—^v^    at    rhe  charco-1."—  ^^bie,  ppw  40Q 
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gers  to  bring  back  his  daughter,  but  she  refused 
return,  and  eventually  became  the  spouse  of  one  of 
te  Jakun  chiefs.  Dato'  Klambu,  on  receiving  intel- 
nce  of  this  occurrence,  dissembled  his  resentment, 
invited  the  whole  tribe  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
^*ient  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  nuptials.  In  the 
'^tiaidst  of  the  feast  he  fired  the  palace  in  which  the 
'^•^■^^vels  were  carried  on,  and  the  whole  of  the  Jakun, 
;  ""^^tcept  a  man  and  a  woman,  perished  in  the  flames. 
*  ^^ese  two  Jakun  fled  to  Rawang,  a  marsh  near  the 
|^"^^ashore,  and  from  them  sprang  the  Ray  at  Laut,  some- 
^  *iines  termed  Orang  Rawang  or  Akik,  who,  not  daring 
^*^  return  into  the  interior,  have  ever  since  confined 
r  ^^iiemselves  to  the  coasts  and  islets.  The  truly  char- 
;  "^^cteristic  tradition  among  the  subjects  of  the  sea 
themselves,  is  that  their  first  parents  were  a  white 
^ligator  and  a  porpoise.^ 

Belief  in  Spirits. 

Orangr  Laut  (unspecified).  —  The  Orang  Laut,  for 
instance,  believe  (we  are  told)  that  the  flying  lizard 
looks  out  for  births  and  causes  the  soul  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  new  body.  It  is  the  subordinate  of  the 
mythical  lizard,  the  guardian  of  the  Stone  [of  Life], 
and  can  leave  the  earth  to  go  to  its  master.  If  an 
Orang  Laut  killed  one  of  these  lizards,  the  others  would 
refuse  to  bring  the  soul  of  his  new-born  child.  The 
flying  lizard  can  transform  itself  into  a  crocodile ;  the 
crocodile  and  the  shark  are  brothers  and  carry  out  the 
death  sentence  on  a  man  whose  Stone  of  Life  is  soiled 
and  buried,  if  the  lizard  does  not  do  so  in  person.'^ 

1  Newbold,     ii.     412,      413      [cp.       the  tribe  is  not  stated.    For  the  belief  in 
J.  /.  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  278].  the  power  of  the  Jakun  to  change  into 

*  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  187.     The  name  of      lizards,  cp.  p.  358,  atite. 
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Again,  the  time  from  birth  to  the  cutting  of  tie 
umbilical  cord  is  the  critical  period,  and  all  present 
unite  in  shouting  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits.^ 

The  Orang  Laut  do  not  fear  sharks.  "  They  are 
our  own  brethren,  they  are  Sea  Pirates  ('pfirompak 
laut ')  like  ourselves,"  said  one  of  them  to  Thomson.- 

Use  of  Wooden  Images, 

Before  leaving  the  Orang  Laut   I  must  not  omh 
to  mention  a  valuable  contribution  to  they. -ff.i4.1 
S.B.,  in    No.  41    of  the  Society's   Journal,  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  who  writes  that  in  July  1903  he  discovered 
among  the  Orang   Mantong  of  Sanglar  Island,  two 
wooden  images  representing  women,  in  a  cave  near 
the  seashore,  not  far  from  Kampong  Telok  Lanua. 
Each  image  was  about  3^  feet  high,  and  one  of  them 
had  three  wooden  horns  about   6  inches  long  pro- 
jecting upwards  from  the  head.      These  horns  were 
serrated  along  one  edge.    This  figure  also  had  straight 
rudely-carved  arms  of  soft  wood  much  decayed. 

The  teeth  were  represented  by  pieces  of  broken 
shell.  A  blackish  line  extended  diagonally  across  the 
chest,  meeting  a  horizontal  one  extending  across  just 
above  the  breasts.  The  region  of  the  heart  was 
marked  by  a  blackish  spot.  The  other  figure  was 
very  rudely  carved  of  soft  white  wood,  and  was  with 
out  arms. 

The  figures  were  lying  face  downward  on  th< 
floor  of  the  cave,  and  had  evidently  not  been  disturbei 
for  months,  as  roots  were  growing  over  them,  and  th« 
wood  was  beginning  to  decay. 

No  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  image 
could    be  obtained.     Everybody  questioned    by  Di 

S*»^-v  '3.  ''6,  ante,  ^  J,  I.  A,  vol.  v.  p.  144, 
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Abbott  denied  the  existence  of  such  things,  not  know- 
ing that  Dr.  Abbott  had  already  found  them. 

No  true  Malays  live  on  the  island,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  eat  pig. 

Dr.  Abbott  concludes,  I  think  quite  rightly,  that 

^bese  images  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  **  bfirhala " 

Or  idols,  and  that  most  probably  they  are  a  form  of 

^cape-goat  (**  sakat  buang  ")  for  use  in  sickness.     Dr. 

''Vbbott  adds  that  when  an  Orang  Laut  is  ill,  a  wooden 

^[ure  of  a  bird,  snake,  fish,  or  other  animal  is  made,  and 

^  soon  as  the  medicine-man  (**  pawang  "  or  **  bomor  ") 

tias  exorcised  the  demon  (**  hantu  ")  in  the  sick  man, 

5and  has  driven  it  into  the  figure,  the  latter  is  then 

carried  out  to  sea  and   thrown  overboard.      In   the 

same  locality  (during  the'  previous  year)  Dr.  Abbott 

picked  up  the  floating  image  of  a  bird.     Very  likely 

(says  Dr.  Abbott)  these  human  images  were  similarly 

used.      They  resemble  the  **adu-adu"  of  the   Nias 

Islands. 

To  this  (already  mentioned)  testimony  I  may  add 
my  own,  for  I  myself  once  picked  up  on  the  Kuala 
Langat  coast,  close  to  the  regular  haunts  of  the  local 
group  of  Orang  Laut  or  B^sisi,  a  large  wooden  figure 
representing  a  coconut -monkey  or  **  b'ro'."  As  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Abbott's  specimens  every  kind  of 
information  was  rigidly  withheld,  but  in  view  of  these 
later  discoveries,  I  have  now  little  or  no  doubt  that 
my  own  specimen  should  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
As  somewhat  analogous,  I  may  add  that  at  a  shrine  on 
the  Bird's  Nest  Islands  in  the  remarkable  **  Inland 
Sea  *'  (  Tale  Sap)  of  Singora,  visited  by  the  Cambridge 
expedition  under  my  guidance  in  1899,  a  (human) 
image  of  wood  occupied  a  central  position,  between 
the  skull  of  a  rhinoceros  and  that  of  a  crocodile  (this, 
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however,  being  the  nearest  approach  to  an  idol  that  I 
have  seen  among  the  natives  of  the  entire  Peninsula, 
offerings  of  edible  bird's-nests  and  broken  clay  images 
of  animals,  etc.,  being  placed  before  it).  During  the 
same  expedition,  at  a  later  date,  I  picked  up  on  the 
river  bank  near  Jambu  in  Jering  (one  of  the  seven 
modern  subdivisions  of  Patani)  a  large  woocb 
elephant  (with  mahout),  which  had  been  used,  b 
place  of  the  more  usual  "lanchang"  or  spirit-boat, 
during  the  ceremony  of  casting  the  spirits  of  evil  out 
of  the  village  in  the  preceding  year. 

Summary. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  the  religions  of 
these  native  tribes  are  made  up  of  mixed  elements, 
in  which  native  notions  greatly  preponderate  and  fonn 
the  basis,  with  details  from  Indian  and  Mohammedan 
sources  superadded.     (For  the  former  see  especially 
p.  176,  ante.)     Much  of  the  Indian  element  seems  to 
have   been    introduced   direct,    but   some   of  it  also 
appears    to    have    come    through    an    Indo-Chinese 
channel,  though  the  exact  manner  of  its  introduction 
is  still  uncertain,   in  view  of  the  vagueness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  Peninsula. 

A  detailed  comparison  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  work,  but  still  it  has  to  be  largely  kept  in 
view  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  whidi 
even  these  rude  jungle  tribes  have  been  influenced 
by  their  more  **  civilised  "  neighbours  in  the  obscure 
twilight  of  their  unrecorded  past. 


AGE. 


PART   IV. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Present  State  and  Future  Prospects. 

languages  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Y  Peninsula  present  various  problems  of  un- 
ion interest  as  well  as  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

are  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  dialects,  all 
lich  are  of  course  unwritten,  as  these  tribes^ 
never  attained  to  the  level  of  civilisation  which 
wledge  of  the  art  of  writing  implies ;  and  in  the 
er  part  of  the  Peninsula  each  of  these  dialects 
ifined  to  a  relatively  small  area,  and  it  often 
ins  that  a  little  clan,  or  even  a  single  family, 
a  form  of  speech  which,  though  more  or  less 
d  to  the  dialects  of  its  neighbours,  is  neverthe- 
lufficiently  differentiated  from  them  to  be  practi- 
unintelligible  to  all  except  the  members  of  the 
community  itself. 

necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
h  itself  results  from  the  natural  segregation  of  the 

into  small  clans  nowadays  to  some  extent  cut 
)m  one  another  and  surrounded  by  settled  Malay 
lunities  ^)  is  that  most  of  the  aboriginal  dialects 
ow,  and  have  been  for  some  generations  past,  in 

he  neighbourhood  of  Malacca  some    of    the    Perak    tribes    write   on 

iividuals  have  been  taught  to  leaves,  remains  unconfirmed. 
write  by  the  Roman  Catholic  -  Cf.  Clifford  xn  Journal  of  the  Royal 

ries  ;    but   Newbold's   hearsay  Asiatic  Society^  Straits  Branchy  No.  24, 

it  {op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  417),  that  pp.  14-16. 
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process  of  decay.  Being  of  no  use  except  for  i 
very  restricted  intercourse  for  which  they  serve,  di 
have  hardly  ever  been  thoroughly  learnt  either 
Europeans,  Chinese,  Malays,  or  even,  it  may 
supposed,  by  members  of  other  tribes  or  clans:  a 
nearly  all  communication  between  the  aborigines! 
the  outside  world  has  therefore,  for  a  consideia 
time  past,  been  carried  on  in  the  general  /m; 
fraiica  of  the  Peninsula,  that  is  to  say,  in  Malay,  m 
or  less  modified  by  the  national  and  personal  idios 
crasies  of  the  speaker. 

Accordingly,  in  such  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
have  been  at  all  exposed  to  outside  influences, 
dialects  of  the  aborigines  have  for  some  general 
been  maintaining  a  precarious  existence  in  cons 
competition  with  the  invading  Malay  language, 
in  some  parts  they  are  now  almost  entirely  supers* 
by  it.  All  the  dialects,  so  far  as  they  are  knowi 
us,  contain  a  considerable,  though  very  varying, 
portion  of  Malay  loan-words,  and  the  number  oft 
is  daily  increasing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tendency  has  been  accentuated  of  late  years  bj 
establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Penin 
The  aborigines,  who,  in  many  districts,  were  fon 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  whose  well-founded 
trust  and  fear  of  their  Malay  neighbours  kept  the 
the  jungles,  have  now  learnt  that  the  existing  go 
ment  will  protect  them.  The  consequence  is 
they  now  often  visit  Malay  villages  for  purpos 
trade  and  barter,  and  naturally  they  learn  to  J 
Malay  and  imitate  Malay  customs.^  The  nu 
of  aborigines  who  are  thus  bilingual,  having  1 
enough  Malay  to  carry  on  a  limited  conversatic 

"     I  ,„»ri«e  in  r.R.  ^  v.,  6*  ^.,  ^-^   35.  pp  f^',  9^- 
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inary  subjects,  must  be  increasing  in  most  districts, 
tn  where  the  tribes  to  which  they  belong  are 
tionary  or  dwindling  in  numbers. 

The  way  is  thus  being  prepared  for  the  gradual 
sorption  of  these  wild  tribes  by  their  more  civilised 
^^bours,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
ftcess  is  for  them  really  a  rise  in  the  social  scale,  so 
i:t  they  are  under  a  constant  temptation  to  cast 
unselves  adrift  from  all  that  is  most  characteristic 
their  customs  and  language.  Accordingly  there  is 
strong  tendency  for  these  dialects  to  die  out  and  to 
:  replaced  by  a  Malay  patois,  differing  little  from 
dinary  Malay. 

This  process  of  assimilation,  though  accelerated  in 
cent  times,  has  been  at  work  for  several  generations, 
\A  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Peninsula  it  has 
ached  such  a  pitch  that  almost  all  the  dialects  of 
lat  region  are  now  practically  obsolete.  Already 
I  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Logan  ^  made 
is  exploratory  journey  through  Johor,  he  found  that 
le  Jakun  aborigines  of  that  State  used  Malay  even 

speaking  amongst  themselves,  and  that  the  only 
aces  left  of  their  extinct  dialects  were  a  broad  and 
.ther  uncouth  pronunciation  of  Malay,  a  few  words 
hich  appeared  to  be  survivals  of  their  older  tongue, 
id  a  peculiar,  half- artificial  jargon  used  by  them 
hile  engaged  in  the  search  for  certain  jungle  pro- 
icts  (especially  camphor),  when  the  use  of  their 
dinary  Malay  vernacular  was  for  the  time  being 
booed.- 

Miklucho-Maclay,^  Hervey,*  Lake    and    Kelsall,^ 


^  J.l.A.  vol.  i.  p.  289.  No.  2,  p.  2i8. 

*  Ibid,  p.  263.  *  Ibid.  No.  8,  pp.  99-101,  112,  120. 

»/.  R.  A.  S.,  S.  B.,  No.    I,  p.   39  ;  *  Ibid.  No.  25,  p.  3;  No.  26,  p.  40. 
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and  Machado/  who  have  since  Logan's  time  reportd 
on  these  southern  tribes,  all  agree  with  his  account  ol 
their  condition  in  the  matter  of  language. 

Similarly  Emeric-  states  that  the  Sakai  along  tk 
Klau  river  in  Pahang  speak  only  Malay,  with  "afii< 
soiipfon  of  the  guttural  brogue  that  enables  ooei 
recognise  aborigines  within  earshot,  even  if  dresHi 
like  Malays  and  speaking  Malay";  and  Clifibrd,! 
his  manuscript  notes  communicated  to  me,  recdl 
having  met  a  clan  of  Sakai  between  Tras  and  Bentoi| 
in  the  same  part  of  Pahang,  who  spoke  only  Mafaf 
even  amongst  themselves,  and  explained  it  by  dd» 
ing  to  be  descended  from  a  Rawa "  Malay  anccsm 
who,  being  invulnerable  from  his  birth,  could  n«be 
circumcised  and  had  therefore  to  go  and  live  in  tk 
jungle  with  the  wild  aborigines.  No  doubt  the  legal 
was  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of  their  spddi| 
only  Malay,  but  curiously  enough  some  members  rf 
the  clan  were  themselves  circumcised,  thoi^h  itisnfli 
stated  (and  does  not  appear  likely)  that  they  w« 
converts  to  Islam. 

So  too  Lawder*  in  1887  wrote,  with  reference  ti 
Kuala  Selangor,  that  the  very  few  Sakai  in  thai 
district  spoke  only  Malay ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Turney  ^  wrote  of  the  Klang  Sakai,  that  they  thcifr 
selves  asserted  that  their  language  was  Mahy.  | 
Similar  statements  have  also  been  made  as  to  the 
Ulu  Selangor  Sakai.^ 

Yet  words  have  been  recorded  quite  recently  in 
the  last-named  district  which  prove  that  the  old  dialects 

^  J.R.A.S,,  S.B,,  No.  38,  p.  31.  situate  about  lat.  o*  40'  S.,  long.  i«' 
-  Calcutta   Review^  January    1 904,  £.  (of  Greenwich),  adjoining  the  Ma- 
No.  ccxxxv.  p.  59.  deling  Batak  country. 

3  I  believe  these  Rawa  people  come  *  SeLJoum.  vol.  ill  p.  224. 

rnm   ap    Jnij^nd   rcgiou    in    Sumatra,  *  Ibid,         •  Ibid,  vol.  v.  pL  39I 
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lot  entirely  extinct  there ;  and  the  present  writer 
/ouch  for  the  fact  that  some  at  least  of  the  Klang 
igines  speak  a  dialect  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
tical  with,  Besisi,  for  he  obtained  similar  words 
e  Malacca  Besisi,  which  he  knew,  from  a  planter 
e  acquaintance  with  Sakai  was  limited  to  a  few 
s  of  the  dialect  of  some  of  the  aboriginal  coolies 
Dyed  on  his  estate  near  Klang. 
1  fact,  the  assertion  that  a  particular  clan  of 
gines  speaks  Malay  exclusively  is  often  rashly 
:  on  evidence  which  really  only  goes  to  show 
the  members  of  it  all  know  Malay,  but  does  not 
tive  their  having  a  special  dialect  of  their  own 
*11.  The  aborigines  like  to  be  thought  civilised, 
are  extremely  shy  of  displaying  any  of  their 
1  characteristics  to  an  outsider  who  may  be  un- 
)athetic.  Moreover,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
natter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  may 
I  be  some  doubt  whether  what  is  spoken  by  the 
igines  is  really  a  roughly  pronounced  form  of 
ly  or  a  closely  allied  dialect  of  separate  develop- 
t,  influenced  by,  but  not  directly  derived  from, 
rivilised  Malay  language  of  the  country, 
severtheless  the  process  of  decay  which  these 
cts  are  undergoing  is  now  in  most  parts  of  the 
nsula  advancing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  justify  the 
umption  that  in  a  few  generations  there  will  be 
or  nothing  left  of  them,  except,  possibly,  in  the 
or  three  remote  tracts  where  at  present  bi- 
lalism  has  hardly  begun  to  appear, 
t  follows  that  any  research  that  is  to  be  made 
these  peculiar  forms  of  speech,  must  be  made  at 
:  before  the  inevitable  extinction  with  which  they 
:hreatened  makes  all  further  collection  of  materials 
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for   ever   impossible.      These    tribes,  surrounded 
they  are  by  men  of  different  faiths  and  alien 
who  despise  them  and  regard  them  as  litde 
than  brute  beasts,  have  no  recorded  history;  baid|j 
a  few  allusions  to  their  mere  existence  are  to 
found   in    Malay   literature,   and   practically  ni 
whatever  is  on  record  that  can  throw  any  lig^ 
their  origin  and  antecedents.     It  is  to  their  pi 
structure,    their    customs,    and    above    all   to 
languages  that  we  must  turn  if  we  would  gain 
insight  into  their  past.^ 

Such  is  the  somewhat  pathetic  interest  wU 
attaches  to  the  languages  of  these  forest-dwdlen;! 
and  though  the  study  of  them  is  not  likely  to  be  i 
practical  use  to  any  living  soul,  .yet,  embracing  a 
they  do  the  modes  of  speech  of  some  of  the  km 
developed  and  most  thoroughly  wild  and  undvOisBl 
members  of  our  race,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  dKf 
should  form  a  fascinating  subject  of  inquiry. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  they  are  of  considcrahk 
importance  in  relation  to  the  study  of  langua^in 
general,  and  of  the  languages  of  South-eastern  Ai 
in  particular,  for  they  are  connected  in  a  peculiarff 
intricate  way  with  several  groups  of  these  languages^ 
some  of  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  eniiidf 
neglected  or  at  least  very  inadequately  studiei 
Situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  vast  continent,  these 
**  aboriginal "  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  represent 
the  disjecta  membra  of  several  distinct  portions  of  the 
human  race,  and  their  languages  are  a  curious  blend 
of  the  most  strangely  amalgamated  constituents. 

*  Cf,  Logan,  y.  /.  A,  voL  i.  pp.  290,  291. 
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Cktssificaium  and  DtstriitUian. 

Mre,  however,  dealing  with  this  point,  it  will  be 
le  to  explain  how  the  different  dialects  are 
ited  within  the  Peninsula,  and  to  give  some 
cimens  of  the  differences  which  exist  between 
The  terms  Semang,  Sakai,  and  Jakun  will  not 
1  in  this  section  of  the  work  to  indicate  merely 
guages  spoken  by  the  tribes  which  anthropo- 
\f  fall    under    these    respective    divisions    as 

in  Part  I.  of  this  work,  but  will  bear  a  more 
linguistic  meaning.  In  arranging  the  materials 
ire  embodied  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary 
ed  to  this  volume,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
^as  a  typical  Semang  group  of  dialects,  best 
nted    by   the    speech    of   the    aborigines    in 

Kedah  and  the  adjoining  state  of  Raman, 
itrasting  strongly  with  a  typical  Sakai  group, 
:h  the  best  specimens  came  from  Southern 
smd  the  adjoining  parts  of  Pahang.^  These 
>es  clearly  differed  in  some  important  points, 
li  the  most  obvious  were  a  considerable  diver- 
1  phonology,  and  the  existence  in  the  Semang 
a  whole  series  of  quite  common  words  which 
d  to  be  entirely  absent   in  the  Sakai   type. 

these  strongly  contrasted  types  have  been 
i  the  intermediate  and  outlying  dialects,  and 
le   dialects   of  the    north   and   centre   of  the 

assification  has  been  admir-  pp.  528*537,  which  for  the  6rst  time 

>y  Schmidt  in  his  excellent  established  on  purely  linguistic  grounds 

e  Sprachen  der  Sakei  und  the    existence    of   a    Semang    group 

if    Malacca   und    ihr   Ver-  distinct  from  the  Sakai  group, 
en  Mon-Khmer-Sprachen,"  The    new    material    given    in    the 

tn   tot  (U  TacU-  Land-  en  present   work    confirms    and    justifies 

5r  van  Nederlandsch-Induly  Schmidt's  classification  in  its  main  lines, 

.\urt  8  (Part  52  of  the  whole),  while  extending  it  in  some  particulars. 

^11  2  C 
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Peninsula  have  fallen  more  or  less  satisfe 
series  of  groups  and  subdivisions. 

In  the  south  there  are  not  the  same 
tions ;  for  reasons  which  have  already 
indicated,  there  is  no  such  good  represei 
Jakun  type  as  still  exist  in  the  case 
Semang.  Nevertheless,  the  remaining  < 
Peninsula  have  been  classified  and  will  I 
as  Jakun,  both  for  convenience  and  beca 
be  ultimately  derived  from  a  common  s 
at  any  rate  distinct  from  both  the  Sakai 
types. 

The  pages  of  the  Comparative  Vc 
amply  illustrate  the  leading  difference 
between  these  types ;  but  for  conveni 
some  indication  of  the  divergences  w 
here  subjoin  a  short  list  of  words  which 
a  specimen.^ 


Semang. 


Sakai, 


Jakun  (I) 


Ant 

kdso' 

laish 

pha' 

Bird 

kawdd 

chep 

sabu 

Child 

wong 

k^non 

chaii 

Day 

kdto» 

jlsh 

sen 

Egg 

mak4' 

tap 

bantat 

Fish 

begjag 

ka 

rftyap 

Hand 

chas 

t6kn 

r&wet 

Snake 

ekob 

taju 

niih 

Thunder 

kare 

£ngkuh                   2bu 

Tooth 

nyus 

Ifmofi 

cheiih 

Water 

tom 

teu 

par 

1  It  must  be  understood  that 

:  these 

Jakun  dialects ;  wl 

words    are   selected,    in   some 

cases. 

series  of  words,  1 

from  a  number  of  variants,  for  which 

distinct   families  < 

reference 

can  be  made   to  the 

Com- 

more  or  less  throi 

parative 

Vocabulary.        The     J 

iist     is 

These  will  be  discu 

intended 

to    be    typical,    but 

by   no 

short  list  merely  U 

means  exhaustive.      Further,  it 

often 

verbal  differences 

happens 

that     the     "  Sakai " 

word 

In   view  of  th 

appears  (generally  with  some  modifica- 

diversity  of  the  Ja 

»on  of  foTn\  in  a  number  of  Semang  and 

represented  by  tm 

i 
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matter  of  fact,  the  relations  which  exist 
;hese  different  types  are  exceedingly  com- 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without 
to  the  other  families  of  speech  in  South- 
sia  with  which  the  dialects  of  the  Peninsula 
:ted,  or  by  which  they  have  been  modified, 
e  entering  into  the  consideration  of  these 
roblems,  it  is  desirable  to  explain  the  geo- 
distribution  of  the  dialects,  and  to  indicate 
me  time  the  subdivisions  into  which  they 
lese  subdivisions,  though  based  on  linguistic 
n  fact  agree  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
>rial  arrangement  and  geographical  relations 
eral  tribes. 

ily  speaking,  then,  the  dialects  fall  into  groups 
respond,  though  not  accurately,  with  the 
)gical  varieties  of  the  aboriginal  races.  In 
of  the  Peninsula  are  the  Semang  dialects 
I  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  mountain 
the  name  of  Pangan) ;  in  the  centre  the 
d  in  the  south  the  very  mixed  and  broken- 
sets  which  are  here  grouped  as  Jakun.^ 
f. — The  Semang  dialects,  including  those 
igan  tribes,  are  spoken  in  an  irregular  tract 
from  at  least  as  far  north  as  lat.  6°  30'^  to 
5°  5'  on  the  western  side  of  the  Perak  river, 
:  lat.  4^  45'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main 
he  States  of  Kelantan  and  Trengganu  ;  and 
veen  longs.   100''  40'  (though  a  century  ago 


t  to  the  map  here  given  outside  these  lines,  while  within  them 

the  relative   position  of  some  of  the  recorded  dialects  may  have 

The    lx)undary    lines  become  extinct. 

map    merely    indicate  -  Except    where    otherwise    stated, 

limits   as   evidenced    by  all     latitudes   are    north.       All    longi- 

a  of  dialects  recorded.  tudes    are    east     of     the     Greenwich 

ssible   that  others  exist  meridian. 
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the  limit  was  near  the  actual  coast-line,  about  kig:  Ipt.  i 
i(xf  20')  and  102°  45'.  Outlying  members  o( 4  Isai ' 
group  have  been  recorded  beyond  these  linis:  I  Ti 
Miklucho-Maclay  ^  heard  of  Negritos,  presumalii  lir  i 
Semang- speaking  ones,  though  nothing  is  sasdoDWC 
that  point,  as  far  north  as  the  mountains  of  Patalia|  I 
(probably  about  lat.  7"*  35',  long.  99**  45'),  and  he  ah  ^ 
saw  two  captured  boys  of  that  race  in  the  house  oi : 
the  Raja  Muda  of  Singgora.  Again,  Warringtoi 
Smyth  ^  states  that  a  small  tribe  of  about  four  hundred 
Negritos  inhabit  the  district  of  Chaiya  (lat.  9*  20',  long. 
99"),  but  he  too  says  nothing  as  to  their  language; 
on  the  other  hand,  Clifford  records  the  presence  of  a 
single  Semang-speaking  family,  apparently  not  of  puie 
Negrito  stock,  as  far  south  as  Sadang  (lat.  4""  30^,loog. 
100"  53'),  and  in  Pahang,  though  no  specimens  of 
their  dialects  have  been  recorded,  it  is  probable  that 
a  few  Pangans  wander  at  least  as  far  south  as  this,  if 
not  farther.'* 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  very  extended 
range,  the  Semang  language  is  curiously  uniform  as 
compared  with  the  Sakai.  This  may  with  mudi 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  relatively  more  nomadic 
life  of  the  Negritos,  which  leads  them  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  keeps  up  communicaticm 
among  the  several  clans,  and  checks  the  process  of 
local  differentiation.  There  is  no  clear  linguistic  line 
of  demarcation  between  Semang  and  Pangan  ;  in  fact, 
the  Semang  speech  of  Central  Kedah  and  the  Pangan 
of  Southern   Kelantan,  though  more  than  120  miles 

i/.A'..-/..V.,   .V./>*.,  No.   I,  p.   207.  they  go  as  far  as    Pulau  Tawar  (ht 

He  calls  Patalung  "  Madelon."  3*   51',  long.    loa**    27'),  and  a  pSi- 

"^  Five  years  in  Siam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  ghulu  informed  Emeric  that  they  w«e 

77.  to  be  found  on  the  tributaries  of  the 

3  Ei^'*ric  reports,   on  the  authority  Semantan  (about  lat.  3**  30' or  3*  40^»I 

^'-  v--^^,     Vcf  riot  oft;/;er.  Pekan,  that  presume) ;  but  this  awaits  coofiraatipa 
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iu-t,  resemble  one  another  more  closely  than  do  some 
Icai  dialects  which  are  near  neighbours. 

The  following  short  list,  which  could  be  consider- 
ily  amplified  if  necessary,  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
is  close  resemblance ; — 


Semang  of  Kedah, 

Pangan  of  Keiantan, 

Black 

beltek 

beltek 

Father 

e 

ah 

Hand 

chas 

chas 

Lip 

tdnud 

t«ndyt 

Shoulder 

klapeh 

k'lapi 

chong 

chong 

Stone 

balog 

balu 

Thunder 

kaye 

kare 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Semang  and  Pangan 
ialects  have  a  long  border-line  where  they  march 
ith  members  of  the  neighbouring  Sakai  group,  and 
a  both  sides  of  that  line  there  has  been  some  inter- 
lixture  and  mutual  influence.  While  all  Semang 
ialects,  so  far  as  at  present  recorded,  have  many 
ords  in  common  with  Sakai,  several  of  the  Semang 
ialects  near  the  Sakai  border,  especially  the  dialects 
f  the  Plus  and  Galas  valleys,  contain  a  few  Sakai 
^ords  and  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  more 
epical  Semang  further  to  the  north.  But  this  is  only 
^hat  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  does  not 
mount  to  much. 

In  a  few  instances  the  Pangan  dialects  seem  to 
refer  a  different  word  from  the  Semang ;  but  in  such 
ises  it  usually  happens  that  one  or  both  synonyms 
ccur  also  in  Sakai : — 

Semang.  Pangan.  Sakai. 

Cold  hangit  tengked  sengat,  dekat 

Female  mabe  yalu 

Hot  pedih  bakud  bekat 

Water  betcu,  ho,  gel  torn  teu,  hong 

The  following  short  list  of  words  will  suffice  to 
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show  that  the  Semang  dialect  of  the  Plus  is  distal 
from  the  Sakai  dialect  of  the  same  valley : — 


Big 
Child 
Dog 
Good 
To  give 

Even  when,  as  in  the  last  instance,  the  Sema 
and  Sakai  languages  use  the  same  word,  there  are,; 
a  rule,  characteristic  differences  of  form  which  she 
that  the  phonetic  tendencies  of  the  two  races  divo] 
considerably.     The  following  are  a  few  instances:- 


Semang  of  Plus. 

SiUtti^PkL 

bod 

mteo 

wong 

kaod 

«od 

cfaodri 

boded 

m^ 

eg 

5k 

Semang. 

Sakai. 

Bone 

lyeng 

jaak 

Eye 

med 

mat 

Foot 

chan 

jakn 

Leaf 

hali' 

s3ak 

Moon 

keche' 

gechc' 

Skin 

keto' 

gauh 

Tail 

hatek 

sentak 

Thorn 

hiir 

jgrlftkn 

Tongue 

lUi' 

lentak 

Low-country    Semang. — A    more    substantial 
ception    to   the   general   uniformity   of  the   Sen 
language  consists  in  a  small  group  of  dialects, 
probably  extinct,  but  formerly  spoken  in  the  exti 
south  of  Kedah  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valle 
the  Krian,  the  boundary  river  between  the  Stati 
Kedah  and  Perak.     This  little  subdivision  seen 
correspond  with  the  Semang   Paya,  or  low-cov 
Semang,  of  Anderson  and  others ;  and,  in  spite  c 
probably  very  limited  range,  it  appears  to  have 
stituted  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  Semang  fai 
for  it  sometimes  differs  from  the  other  dialects  < 
when  these  agree  with  one  another.      It  appeal 

^  Perhaps  this  should  be  chttA. 
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e  more  words  in  common  with  Sakai  than  the 
ical  Semang  has ;  thus  for  **  hand,"  it  uses  tang, 
^ai  tok",  instead  of  the  typical  Semang  chas ;  and 
it  occasionally  has  a  different  term  where  most  of 
other  Semang  dialects  have  a  word  corresponding 
h  the  Sakai  equivalent,  e.g.  **  ear,"  pol  {pul,  pun) 
compared  with  the  usual  Semang  (Sntong  {inteng, 
Hng),  Sakai  kentok  i^ntdky  etc.).  Sometimes,  though 
)as  the  same  term,  it  differs  somewhat  in  form,  e.g. 
)  eat,"  chio\  as  against  the  usual  Semang  cht, 
kai  chd  ;  **  shoulder,"  kapueh  [kapweh),  as  against 
peh  {klapoh),  Sakai  g^lpduly  etc. 
Pangan-speaklngr  Sakai. — Included  among  the  more 
ically  Semang  dialects  are  two,  collected  by  Clifford 
the  Lebir  valley  in  Kelantan,  and  the  Kerbat  in 
mgganu  respectively,  which  are  spoken  by  tribes 
)m  the  collector,  a  careful  observer,  describes  as 
ig  physically  Sakai.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  clear  that 
se  tribes  must  have  adopted  the  speech  of  their 
yrito  neighbours,  or  they  may  have  been  originally 
yritos  whose  physical  type  has  been  modified  by 
ising  with  a  Sakai  strain. 

Sakai-speaking  Negritos. — Conversely,  the  Negritos 
he  region  of  Kenderong,  Kenering,  Sungei  Piah, 
Temongoh  (or  between  lats.  5°  25'  and  5°  5',  and 
ys.  loi*'  and  lor  20')  in  Northern  Perak  speak 
ects  which,  though  containing  a  few  Semang  words, 
5t  nevertheless  be  classed  as  Sakai.  In  tBis  dis- 
t  it  is  evident  that  the  Sakai  speech  has  en- 
iched  at  the  expense  of  Semang,  a  view  supported 
Semang  tradition,  which,  according  to  Clifford, 
»  claim  to  Mt.  Korbu  (lat.  4°  41',  long.  loi"*  20'), 
)eing  part  of  the  old  Semang  territory. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  slight  exceptions  in 
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Perak  (and  formerly  Province  Wellesley),  all 
Semang  dialects  hitherto  recorded  are  compr 
within  the  States  politically  subject  to  the  Siao 
suzerainty;  that  is  to  say,  Kedah,  Raman,  ]; 
Teluban  (or  Sai),  Ligeh,  Kelantan,  and  Trenggai 

Sakai. — The  Sakai  group  occupies  the  ce 
mountain  tract  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  headw: 
of  its  principal  rivers,  and  extends,  approxinu 
from  long.  ioi°  in  Perak  to  long.  103**  in  Pahai^, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  main  range,  in  Non 
Perak,  from  lat.  5°  25',  and,  on  the  eastern  side  c 
range,  from  lat.  4*"  50',  to  lat.  2**  25',  approxim 
where  it  ends  in  a  few  outlying  and  obsole 
dialects  on  the  Pahang-Johor  border.  Almos 
whole  of  the  group  is  comprised  within  the  liir 
the  Federated  Malay  States  under  British  protec 
that  is  to  say,  Perak,  Pahang,  Selangor,  and  the 
Sembilan. 

With  such  a  wide  range  it  is  not  surprisinj 
this  group  of  dialects  should  be  characterised  h 
siderable  internal  diversity,  especially  when 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tribes  which  speak  th< 
for  the  most  part  broken  up  into  small  clans  ii 
ing  the  upper  parts  of  valleys  in  a  mount 
country,  and  to  some  extent  confined  each  to  i 
little  district.  Unlike  the  Semang  tribes,  the  ( 
part  of  the  Sakai  clans  are  no  longer  engaged  r 
or  even  mainly,  in  hunting  and  in  gathering  wih 
They  tend  to  settle  down  into  small  tem 
villages,  and  to  practise  a  rude  kind  of  agrici 

*  The   only  exceptions   I  know  of  waters   of  the    Dungun   rivt 

are  the  Sakai  of  the  Nenggiri  valley  in  same  state,  a  few  Besisi  in 

Kelantan,    a   straggling    tribe    in   the  and  the  above-mentioned  tri 

Ketiar  valley   in   Trengganu,  another  the  northern  frontier  of  Johor 
v*»ir>i  rkr:ra«»'^noii"  r*»co»^5  to  the  head- 
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d.  though  they  do,  from  time  to  time,  change  the 
^aition  of  their  clearings,  it  is  probable  that  they 
«^y  ever  shift  into  a  valley  inhabited  by  another 
^M\}  for  such  an  act  would  be  regarded  as  a  form 
trespass ;  nor  are  they  always  on  perfectly  friendly 
K^ns  with  their  neighbours.^ 

Apart  from  this,  the  Sakai  group  borders  on  two 
tig  frontier  lines  with  the  Semang  and  Jakun  groups, 
>th  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  it  overlaps  and 
Is  probably  encroached  on,  so  that  it  is  in  part 
i^e  up  of  dialects  which  have  retained  or  absorbed 
ements  derived  from  one  or  both  of  these  two  alien 
Purees. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a  relatively  small  tract, 
pproximately  between  lats.  4°  30'  and  4*",  and  longs. 
>!**  15'  and  102°,  that  the  really  typical  Sakai  is 
x>ken ;  while  just  to  the  north  of  this  is  another 
igion,  extending  to  the  Semang  -  Sakai  frontier, 
here  the  dialects,  besides  differing  in  some  other 
tspects  from  their  southern  neighbours,  are  evidently 
imewhat  affected  by  Semang,^  and  appear  to  be 
K>ken  by  tribes  of  mixed  descent,  with  a  consider- 
>le  though  varying  percentage  of  Negrito  blood. 

The  map  here  given  shows  with  sufificient  precise- 


*  Leech  in/.  R,  A.  6'.,  S.  /?.,  No.  4,  their  vocabulary  ;  but  they  have  a  few 
29,  says  :  **The  common  idea  that  special   words  (which  do  not  seem  to 

ey  wander  at  large  all  over  the  hills  occur  in   Central   Sakai)   in  common 

certainly  a  mistake ;  each  particular  with    Semang,    e.g.     **  alive,"    goish^ 

be    keeps    exclusively    to    its   own  Tembi  ;     gdsh^     Sakai     of     Korbu ; 

Jlcy  .   .   .   their  habits  are  migratory  **  arrow," /j7/]f,  Sakai  of  Plus  ;**  bow," 

their  own  districts,  but  .   .    .   they  ag^    Sakai    of    Plus ;     **  pig,"    fuipagt 

Idem  leave  their  own  valley."  Semang  (so-called,  but  really  Sakai)  of 

'  Leech,  he.  cit. ,  speaks  of  them  Kenering ;     for    which    compare    the 

being  frequently  at  feud  with  their  Pangan  }^(is ;  Semang  loig  (and  loyd)^ 

ighbours  on   either  side.     I  do  not  <^,   and  tidpeg.     This  last  appears  to 

ink,    however,   that   actual    fighting  be   a    typically    Semang   word,    being 

curs  nowadays,  if  it  ever  did.  recorded  only  in  dialects  that  are  un* 

*  The   Semang   influence    is    more  doubtedly    Semang    and    two    others 
iceable   in  their  phonology  than   in  that  adjoin  the  Semang  area. 
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NORTHE  RN    } 

S.  Korbu  i 

SAKAI  teAube 

Ounong  Korbu  J^ 


Ipoho 


Tanjong 
Rambatm 


8.  Raya 


Ulu  Ktnta 
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BUiga 

(Lriic^uatt)        I 


oBatu  o 


%Qum>ng  "f 
fChabwgi^ 

+ 
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Ulu  Kampar 
Koala  Dipang  «  Ulu  Bertmg 


Bmmi 
8.  Kampar  ^B 

CENTRAL -^^ 


S.Tehm 


S    E    N  0  I 


8.Jel9d 


S.  Chandwiattg 
Tapah 

S.Batang  Padang 


Ulu\, 
Tapah^' 


SAKAI 

8.BI4or      Ulu  Otlang 


Ulu  Sungkal 
Ulu 
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+ 
Slim  % 

— * — 
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S,8unghai       s.8llm\ 

Af 


Approximate  boundary  between  Northern  and  Central  Sakal^  ,  .  , , 
Approximate  poaftion  of  Perak  frontier  and  main  mountain  rumgo^. 
S.^'MaL  Sungal  ("river") 


Sketch  Map  of  Principal  Sakai  Districts. 


been  recorded  in  the  central  region  where  thes 
ciiKHn/iQ-'onc  qH^nin.     This  is  described  by  Cliflfi 
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tm^    one    true   Sakai   district   of  the    Peninsula,    the 

Ely  permanent  inhabitants  being  all  of  aboriginal 
ce,  and  comprises  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  Jelai, 
pTdom  and  Serau  in  Pahang,  Batang  Padang,  Bidor, 
KLampar  and  Plus  in  Perak,  and  Galas  ^  and  Nenggiri 
WMX  Kelantan. 

\        Northern  and  Central  Sakai. — I  shall  call  the  two 

^ktabdivisions  of  the  Sakai  group  which  are  represented 

^**^    this  region  by  the  names  Northern  and  Central 

Sakai,  which  correspond  respectively  to  the  T6m-be' 

•nd  S6n-oi  of  Clifford,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out 

/''^e  distinction  between  them.^     They  are  separated 

^y  a  line*  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blanja 

\*^t.  4^^  30',  long.  100°  55')  on  the  Perak  River,  in  the 

^^rection  of  east  by  a  little  north,  passing  between 

*poh  and  Gopeng,  then  north  of  the   Sungai   Raya 

^5dley  but  south  of  Tanjong  Rambutan,  Ulu  Kinta, 

^^d  Mt.  Korbu  (and  probably  of  Mt.  Chabang)  to  the 

^erau  valley  in  Pahang,  across  which  it  seems  to  run 

^mewhere  about  lat.  4°  35'.     According  to  Clifford, 

the  line  continues  to  Kuala  Nenggiri,  lat.  4°  45',  long. 

lor  53',  but   I  have  no  data  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

dialect    spoken    by   the    relatively   numerous    Sakai 

population  of  the   Nenggiri  valley ;  probably  it  falls 

into  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Sakai  group. 

The  dialects  of  Blanja,  Sungai  Raya,  and  the 
Serau  valley  are  border  dialects  falling  into  the 
central  subdivision  ;  those  of  Tanjong  Rambutan, 
Ulu  Kinta,  Korbu,  and  the  dialect  specifically  called 
Tembe*  (or  Tembi)  are  their  immediate  neighbours 

*  Part   at  least  of  the  (iaias  valley  modified,   and    with    additional    detail 

is     inhabited     by    Semang  -  speaking  supplied  from  more  recent  data.      It  is 

aborigines.  noticeable  that  this   line  cuts  straight 

'  y.  R,  A,  S. ,    S,  B.,    No.    24,    pp.  across  the  main  mountain  range  of  the 

14-16.  Peninsula  and  has  no  relation  to  any 

^  This    is    Clifford's    line,    slightly  jwlitical  or  physiographical  frontier. 


I' 
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on  the  north  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Northern  Saloi  is  1^  ^ 
unintelligible  to  the  clans  speaking  the  oeotnl  1^'^^* 
dialects,*  just  as  Semang  is  unintelligible  to  tbe  1^  ^ 
Northern  Sakai.  1^ 

To  the  south  the  Central  Sakai  extends  coo- 1=^- 
tinuously  as  far  as  the  Slim  valley  in  Southern  Penk,  1^  ' 
probably  about  lat.  3'  50^  after  which  there  is  a  gap  ■'?? 
in  the  record,  the  only  other  known  specimen  to  4e  if  "^ 
southward  being  the  dialect  of  the  Orang  Tanjoag,  j^ 
or  **  men  of  the  river  reaches,"  in  the  Ulu  Langat 
district  of  Selangor,  about  lat.  3^  10',  long,  lof  5c/. 
As  to  this  outlying  clan,  one  can  only  wonder  howk  1* 
got  so  far  away  from  the  main  body  to  whidi  il 
belongs  and  from  which  it  is  now  separated  by  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  a  different  type. 

Southern  Sakai. — The  tract  of  country  extending 
from  lat.  3"  15'  or  thereabouts  to  about  lat.  2'  25',  and 
between  longs.  101°  20'  and  103°  15',  is  pre-eminently 
a  mixed  district  inhabited  by  a  motley  crowd  of  tribes, 
some  of  Sakai  and  others  of  Jakun  speech.  Some 
aborigines  in  this  region  {e.g.  the  Besisi)  speak  Sakai, 
but  are  physically  Jakun,  and  vice  versa  some  (f/. 
the  Belandas)  appear  to  be  of  Sakai  origin,  though 
they  do  not  speak  Sakai  dialects.  This  puzzle  may 
perhaps  be  in  part  explained  by  the  habit  which  these 
clans  have  of  seeking  their  wives  from  a  stock  different 
from  their  own  ;  anyhow,  it  is  a  very  mixed  district 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ulu  Langat  dialea 
mentioned  above,  the  Sakai  dialects  here  spoken 
constitute  a  distinct  southern  subdivision  which  is  more 
allied  to  the  Central  than  to  the  Northern  Sakai,  but 
is  quite  distinguishable  from  both.  They  are  best 
represented  by  the  Besisi  of  Southern  Selangor  and 

»  T  i.-rinjT,  f,R  J  v.,  S.B.,  No.  35,  D.  92  ;  Clifibrd,  /.r. 
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Negri  Sembilan  (especially  Sungei  Ujong),  a 
ttered  tribe  speaking  a  relatively  uniform  dialect, 
I.  extending  even  into  the  British  territory  of 
Uacca.  Other  cognate  dialects  have  been  re- 
dded in  the  Serting  valley  of  the  Negri  Sembilan. 
i  Bera  valley  in  South  Pahang ;  and  also  on  the 
:>per  Palong  and  Endau  (or  Indau)  in  Northern 
hor,  where,  however,  they  are  obsolescent,  if  not 
tinct. 

This  southern  subdivision  of  Sakai  can  be  further 
lit  up  into  two  subgroups,  a  south-western  and  a 
uth-eastem  one,  the  former  comprising,  in  addition 
Besisi,  the  dialect  of  the  Orang  Bukit  (**  hill  men  ") 

Ulu  Langat  and  the  somewhat  mixed  dialect 
lected  somewhere  in  Selangor  by  Daly,  the  latter 
bgroup  including  the  remaining  dialects  just  men- 
ned,  and  perhaps  also  the  so-called  Beduanda 
Ject  of  Chiong  in  Johol,  which,  despite  a  consider- 
ie  Jakun  element,  seems  to  have  a  larger  percentage 
words  in  common  with  Sakai  than  with  the  Jakun 
ilects  with  which  its  name  would  incline  one  to 
Lssify  it.  Of  the  occasional  differences  that  justify 
is  division  of  Southern  Sakai  into  two  subgroups 
e  following  words  (not  all  of  which  are  really  of 
nuine  Sakai  origin)  may  serve  as  specimens  : — 

South-western  South-eastern  Subgroup. 

Subgroup. 


^'''"'  Chiang,       '^"'^'"^-  ^''^-  Indau, 

ianana  hcntok  kentok  tiok  ...  diok » 

Jelly  eot  lepon  lepiH  leput  lopot 


lyc 


mit  man  mot  muat  mot 


rlouse  dong 


dol  dol  dol  "^ 


kVater  doc"  dak  dak  dak  dak  3 

N'xit  gado  tempun  kcmpun  kempung         kompotn 

"fi^isi  collected  at  Nyalas(Malacca)  •'  Also    in   Ulu   Palong.      The   Ulu 

y^j^^  Indau  dialect    also  has  diau  ;    Orang 

'  Also  in  Ulu  Palong.  Hutan  of  (Northern)  Johor,  diac. 
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Occasionally  the  south-eastern  subgroup  has  (dtds 
more  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the  other  Sakai  sub- 
divisions than  the  Besisi  equivalents:  e^.  "big," 
Serting  thai,  Senoi  ^ntoi,  but  Besisi  kadut;  "nail," 
Serting  chords,  Korbu  cheros,  Orang  Tanjong  of  Uh 
Langat  chinros,  Besisi  kok&t  (a  Malayan  word  comnn 
in  the  Jakun  dialects).  But,  as  a  general  nile^tk 
two  subgroups  agree  pretty  closely  together. 

Probably  all  the  tribes  of  this  southern  subdivisin 
know  Malay  and  speak  it  pretty  frequently,  and  that 
dialects   have    been    much    mixed    with    Malay  aal 
Jakun  elements.      Dealing,  as  we  often  havetodoi 
with    mere    lists    of    words    without    specimens  ci 
sentences  or  grammatical  information,  it  is  imposabk 
to   draw   a   hard-and-fast   line   here   between  Sabi 
dialects   and    Jakun,  as   the   two  seem   to  have  b- 
fluenced   each    other   to  a   considerable   extent,  anl 
many  mixed  vocabularies  are  recorded. 

Eastern  Sakai. — Returning  now  to  the  northwari, 
we  find  in  Pahang,  to  the  east  of  the  central  sub 
division,  a  number  of  dialects  scattered  over  a  tnfl 
extending  between  lats.  4°  40'  and  3''  30',  and  longs 
102°  and  103°  approximately.  The  dialects  here  tt 
corded,  which  I  have  classed,  somewhat  tentativd] 
as  the  eastern  subdivision  of  Sakai,  fall  into  two  sul 
groups,  viz.  an  inner  subgroup  located  in  Centr 
Pahang,  comprising  the  dialects  spoken  about  Kua 
Tembeling,  Pulau  Guai,  Kerdau,  and  the  Kn 
valley  ;  ^  and  an  outer  one,  consisting  of  the  speedi 
the  Sakai  tribes  of  Ulu  Tembeling  and  Pulau  Besar(wl 
also  occupy  or  resort  to  Ulu  Dungun  in  Trenggani 
and  of  the  Sakai  of  Ulu  Cheres  in  Ulu  Kuantan. 

*  A  vagrant   branch   of    the    Krau       valley  in  Trengganu,  about  Ut  5* 
♦ri'h*.    .^c    wandered    to    the    Ketiar       to  5*,  long.  102"  35'  to  102'  40'. 
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Both  these  subgroups,  though,  having  much  in 
nmon  with  Central  Sakai,  occasionally  favour  the 
>rthern  type.  They  both  contain  a  sprinkling  of 
■xiang  words,  which  thus  extend  much  further  south 
rte  eastern  part  of  the  Peninsula  than  they  do  on 
i  western  side  of  the  main  mountain  range.  It  is 
rious,  for  instance,  to  note  that  whereas,  for  instance, 

Perak  the  word  for  **  sun  '*  is  the  Sakai  madyis 
^-^it  jlsh)  as  far  north  as  lat.  5"*  25'  at  least,  in 
tliang  the  Semang  mat  kHor  {kHa  probably)  extends 

far  south  as  the  Krau  valley  in  lat.  3°  40'.^ 

The  outer  subgroup  also  approximates  in  some 
LTticulars  towards  the  Southern  Sakai,  e.g.  **  belly," 
toch,  Ulu  Cheres ;  cf.  l^put,  Bera ;  lilpot,  Serting ; 
tot^  Ulu  Indau,  as  against  the  typical  Sakai,  kut\ 
sun,"  motbri,  Ulu  Tembeling ;  cf.  matbri,  Ulu 
dong,  as  against  the  typical  Sakai  mat  jlsh : 
tongue,"  /epeSy  Ulu  Tembeling ;  l^peA,  Ulu  Cheres ; 

/^pUs,  Serting ;  /ipeSy  Ulu  Indau ;  typical  Sakai, 
^td^:  **to  climb,"  jv^/,  Ulu  Tembeling;  Aza/,  Ulu 
beres ;  cf.  ya/,  Besisi  and  Serting ;  typical  Sakai, 
f/ :  **  to  go,"  sua^y  Ulu  Tembeling ;  chuak,  Ulu 
leres;  cf  swag,  Ulu  Indau;  chok,  Besisi;  this  word 
►parently  occurs  also  in  the  other  Sakai  subdivisions, 
id  in  Semang  and  Pangan,  but  the  typical  Sakai 
Drk  is  chip.  As  the  above  instances  indicate,  the 
nnection  is  mainly  with  the  south-eastern  subgroup 
Southern  Sakai,  while  some  of  the  words  also  occur 

the  Jakun  dialects  of  the  same  region  and  possibly 


Perhaps  this  Semang   element    is  Palong  ;   kukeau^  Semang :   **  mouth,*' 

:eable  even   in    the    Southern   sub-  //«/,  Ulu  Indau  ;  j«w/,  Orang  Hutan  of 

isioD  of  Sakai,  but  the  instances  are  J ohor( 2nd  list );//*««/', Semang:  **nest," 

.    numerous,    and    it    is    not    quite  gisum^  Besisi  of  Kuala  Langat ;  kisun^ 

tain  that  they  are  specifically  Semang  Bera  ;  sunty  sam,  Semang  ;  eftsobn^  Se- 

rds  :    e.g.    "banana,"   keikei,    Ulu  mang  (really  Sakai)  of  Kuala  Kenering. 
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a  few  of  them  are  Jakun  loan-words,  not  originlf 
Sakai  at  all. 

With  all  this  internal  diversity,  the  two  subgroofi 
have  perhaps  enough  in  common,  and  are  suffidodf 
distinct  from  the  other  forms  of  Sakai,  to  justify  tUr 
inclusion  in  a  subdivision  of  their  own.  In  spite  i 
their  foreign  elements  they  are  undoubtedly  Saka 
dialects,  though  of  a  mixed  and  somewhat  degenento 
type. 

I  append  a  few  words  illustrating  the  sort  d 
resemblances  and  differences  which  exist  betvca 
the  four  subdivisions  of  the  Sakai  group : — 


Comparative  List  illustrating  the  Main  Types  of  Sakai. 


Northef-n, 

Central, 

SoHtkem, 

Easttnu 

Ant 

las 

laish 

pes 

petomi 

Banana 

telui 

t«lai 

hfotok 

... 

Big 

mfinu* 

entoi 

kadui 

miDa'> 

Bird 

chap,  chem 

chep 

chiWn,  chim     chem 

Child 

kuod,  kon 

k^non 

k«non 

IwaVttka 

Day 

\\s 

jTsh 

ch6hoi 

bri 
cho' 

Dog 

chuo 

cho' 

chau 

Egg 

tap 

p«16kn 

kCpohs 

«nup 

Eye 

mat 

mat 

mat,  mot 

mat,  mot 

Foot 

juk" 

juk" 

jokng 

jong 

Hand 

tik,  ting 

tokn,  tak 

tih,  ti 

tcng,  ti 

House 

daBng.  deh 

dokn,  dUk 

doling,  ddl 

siet 

Leaf 

s«la 

s^la 

plong 

s«la* 

Man 

sinoi 

sinoi,  mai 

mah,  s£ma' 

jah,iiia', 
sftma 

Many 

biga,  kupn 

j^oi,  kopn 

'nom 

baOo* 

Nose 

mu 

moh 

muh 

moh 

Pig 

gaur 

gau 

k«tuS 

rap 

Tongue 

l^ntag 

Idntak 

l«pas 

l«pes,Kiitik 

Water 

ag4 

tcu 

doo,  dak 

t5,  torn* 

Jakun.- 

—The  Jakun^  group 

now  to 

be  conside 

*  Cf.  Scniang  piflttm^  wofij,%  A'^to\ 
baloy  torn. 

'^  Occurs  also  in  some  Pangan  dia- 
lects, e.jS[.  nUnd^  Pangan  of  Belimbing. 

3  Perhaps  a  Jakun  word. 

^  Occurs  also  in  low-country  Semang, 
€,sr-  'lo^    Se'T^anp  of  Juru. 


^  Though  for  convenience  I  a 
whole  of  this  mass  of  dialects  \ 
name,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Jakun  is  really  properly  applici 
the  tribes  ialling  into  thejiln 
division  of  the  gronp,  and  «m 
repudiated  by  all  the  rest. 
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»st  difficult  one  to  deal  with ;  the  materials 
are  far  more  fragmentary  than  those  which 
the  Semang  and  Sakai  groups,  and  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  classify 
"he  one  certain  thing  about  them  is  that, 
ley  embody  some  words  of  the  Sakai  and 
types,  they  cannot  as  a  whole  be  classified 
)f  those  groups. 

roup  extends  as  far  north  as  the  neighbour- 
lasa  in  the  Ulu  Selangor  district,  lat.  3°  30', 
°   37^   but  here,  so  far  as  our  information 
:re    is    merely   an   outlying   patch,    perhaps 
of  a  single  clan,   severed   from  the  main 
he  next  members  of  the  group  are  met  with 
2^  50',  long.  loi^  30',  in  the  Kuala  Langat 
the  same  State.     From  that  point  it  extends 
ed  communities  known  as  Belandas,  Bedu- 
itra,  and  Jakun  (intermixed  down  to  about 
with  portions  of  the  Southern  Sakai  sub- 
as   far   as   lat.    2°,   long.    103''  45^  approxi- 
Johor.     A  separate  subdivision,  so  strongly 
ited  from  all  the  rest  that  it  ought  perhaps 
ned  into  a  distinct  group  by  itself,  is  found 
il    localities    in    the    Negri    Sembilan,    but 
)y    its    name    of    Kenaboi    would    seem    to 
its  real  home  in  Jelebu,  in  the  valley  of  the 
or   Kenabui   river,   lat.  3^  10'  to  3°  5',  long. 
3  102°  8'  or  thereabouts, 
[akun  group   is   thus  characterised   by  con- 
internal  diversity,  so  that  much  doubt  must 
lether  it  can  be  considered  as  a  unity  at  all. 


classification,   excellent  deal  with  Jakun,  of  which,  however, 

;s)  as  regards  the  Sakai  very   scanty    materials    were    at    that 

jroups,   fails  entirely  to  author's  disjx)sal. 

I  2  D 
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In  the  mixed  district  north  of  lat.  2^  25',  being  owr- 
lapped  by  Southern  Sakai,  the  dialects  of  the  jakm 
group  are  much  mixed  with  that  form  of  speedi;io 
the  south  of  2'  25'  very  few  words  appear  that  hm 
anything  in  common  with  the  Sakai  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  throughout  its  whole  range,  the  jakn 
group  has  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  Malay  that  I 
is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  particular  diakct 
is  to  be  described  as  Jakun  much  overlaid  with  Ililai^ 
elements,  or  Malay  embodying  a  few  remnants  of 
Jakun.  One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  a 
that  collectors  of  vocabularies,  on  the  search  for  die 
non- Malayan  elements  in  these  dialects,  finding  tb 
almost  all  words  in  ordinary  use  were  obviously  of 
Malay  affinity,  were  driven  to  push  their  inquirb 
further  afield,  and  sought  for  out-of-the-way  woA 
such  as  the  specific  names  of  particular  trees,  the  loi 
known  animals,  and  the  like.  As  they  worked  ia- 
dependently  of  one  another,  they  naturally  did  not  ai 
inquire  about  the  same  species,  etc.,  and  so  it  happens 
that  they  have  left  us  for  the  most  part  very  fiaf 
mentary,  scrappy  vocabularies,  which  offer  singuMj 
few  points  for  comparison.^  | 

South  of  latitude  2"^  (with  one  or  two  exceptioDi  1 
which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter)   it  is  clear  tte 
practically  nothing  specifically  Jakun  survives  in  tk 
speech  of  the  Jakuns  of  the  interior  ;^  and  almost  the 
same  is  true  of  the  dialects  of  the  Orang  Laut  wbo 

*  Someiimes    the    jungle  -  men    in  Sayong  Jakun  (lat.   i*  45'  to  l*  $fi 

rcsj)onse   to  a  request    for  out-of-the-  long.   103' 33' to   1 03"  43'),  a  mn  ^ 

way  words,  have  evidently  given  words  great    age    (over    eighty    apptNtflh 

of  thoir  tal)00  jargon,  which  have  thus  J,  A*.  A.  S,^  S.  Z?.,  No.  3,  p.  lOl)^ 

to  some  slight  extent  crept  into  several  no  recollection  of  a  dialect  pecolivV 

of  the  lists.  his  own  race  (/,  A\  A.  5.,  S.B,^  Kd  i 

-  Thus  Ilervcy  (in  1879)  found  that  p.    108).     Cf.    Logan,  /.  /.^.  ToLi 

rhe    '^Id    Rafin   of    »he    Lcnggiu   and  p.  289. 
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out  in  their  boats  among  the  little  archipelago 
Is  south  of  Singapore  to  about  lat.  i''  S.  (where 
;o  have  a  few  settlements  on  the  Sumatran 
and  who  resort  from  time  to  time  at  least  as 
h  as  lat.  1°  50'  on  the  west  coast  of  Johor, 
amongst  the  islands  to  the  east  of  Johor  and 

if  not  farther. 

difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  dialects  of  this 

increased  by  the  fact  that  in  part  of  the  area 
I  by  them,  inland  of  an  irregular  line  running 

few  miles'  distance  from  the  coast  in  South 
r,  the  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Malacca,  the 
peech  by  which  they  have  been  influenced  is 
nangkabau  dialect  (from  inland  and  western 
l),  which  differs  considerably  from  ordinary 
md  has  never  been  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
la.  Sometimes  where  the  Jakun  dialects 
3m  ordinary  Malay,  it  is  merely  because  they 
Dpted  words  or  forms  from  the  Menangkabau 
f  their  immediate  Malay  neighbours. 
t  of  the  Jakun  tribes,  then,  speak  dialects 
n  the  face  of  them  are  Malayan  :  they  contain 
dl  residuary  percentages  of  words  peculiar  to 
/es,  and  it  is  these  small  residues  which  offer 

basis  of  classification.^ 

boi  subdivision. — Kenaboi  is  recorded  only 
^    vocabularies,    representing    apparently    two 

dialects,  both  collected  by  Hervey,  the  one 

re  also  Orang  Laut,  known  them  in  a  series,  with  the  almost 
1  Billiton.  They  speak  a  entirely  non- Malay  Kenaboi  at  one 
:t,  but  are  excluded  from  end,  and  the  practically  unmixed 
by  reason  of  their  geo-  Malay  of  Southern  Johor  and  the 
sition.  Their  name  Sikah  islands  at  the  other ;  but  that  would 
not  connected  with  Sakai^  be  no  real  classification. 
.1  form  of  Sttkti  (with  the  ^  I  neglect  Vaughan-Stevens*  scanty- 
Ian  "  or '*  tribe  ").  contribution,  as  it  contains  nothing 
»uld,    of    course,     arrange  distinctive. 
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numbering  about  200  words,  the  other  about  to^ 
and  amounting  together  (as  the  lists  haveacoaum 
element)  to  a  total  of  about  250  words. 

The  specifically  Kenaboi  words  common  to  k 
two  lists  include  the  important  words  of  relati(»ii|i 
'*  father,"  sangkat\  **  mother,"  hapet\  "  child;  flW; 
**  elder  brother/*  mohdlok  ;  "  younger  brother,"  di*j 
**  elder  sister/*  t(iniai\  **  younger  sister,"  «^ 
**  father-in-law/'  lahik,  lahik;  and  also  the  wonkfcr! 
**  ear,"  ch^liah,  ck^lwk ;  **  gibbon  "  (monkey),  ^ 
jing6n^  but  hardly  anything  else.  But  as  thi 
divergences  are  due  in  most  cases  to  one  of  ttai 
using  a  Malay,  Sakai,  or  other  identifiable  synony* 
these  differences  are  not  perhaps  a  sufficient  rcasoi 
for  refusing  to  classify  the  two  lists  together  as  aW 
dialects. 

Assuming,  then,  that  they  constitute  a  unity, « 
have  about  250  Kenaboi  words  to  classify;  ando 
these  I  find  that  nearly  half  stand  quite  alonej 
least.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  a  connectt 
between  them  and  any  other  language  whatever. 

Of  the  remainder,  excluding  words  of  Ma 
affinity  and  a  few  that  are  related  only  to  langua 
outside  the  Peninsula,  a  greater  percentage  appeal 
be  connected  with  Sakai  than  with  Jakun,  whi 
small  minority  appear  to  point  to  Semang. 
Kenaboi  is  so  thoroughly  different  in  its  general 
from  both  Sakai  and  Semang,  of  which  two  gr 
we  have  a  large  mass  of  materials  availabk 
comparison,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  classed 
either  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  J 
vocabularies  are,  as   already  stated,   so    fragmo 

*  Excep^in^  the  last  one,  these  words  have  no  certain  paralleb  in  tl 
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surprising  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enaboi  list  should  be  incapable  of  being 
n.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  fifty 
;  where  the  materials  available  enable  a 
o  be  made,  I  find  that  K enaboi  agrees 
[lore  of  the  remaining  Jakun  dialects  in 
:h  or  a  fifth  of  these  cases  and  differs  in 
n   them  all,  even  where  some  of  them 

is  no  striking  divergence  in  general  type 
\y  between  Kenaboi  and  the  other  Jakun 
and  as  no  grammatical  information 
ivailable  that  would  modify  the  position, 
iboi  as  a  possible  Jakun  subdivision.  It 
:  before  their  decay,  the  other  Jakun 
Tibled  it  more  than  they  do  now :  para- 
may  seem,  Kenaboi  must  be  regarded 
best  specimen  of  Jakun  recorded  or  else 
;  Jakun  at  all  ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  on 
evidence,  it  is  possible  to  be  quite  certain 
)f  these  two  conclusions  is  the  right  one. 
i  problem  awaits  further  investigation  on 
i  collection  of  a  few  sentences  and  some 
)rds  may  perhaps  solve  it/ 
subdivision. — I  give  the  name  Beduanda 


iher    possible    su<^-  taboo  jargons,  which  show  considerable 

at  the  Kenal>oi  lists  uniformity   amongst    themselves,    and 

)   a   mere   made-up  (4)  the  fact  that  they  were  collected  by 

thing  in  the  nature  a    most    careful    observer,   who  would 

ge.      This    I   reject,  have  recorded  their  taboo  character  if  it 

)artial)  congruity  of  had  existed,  go  some  way  towards  ex- 

ch  were  apparently  eluding  this  hypothesis  in  its  alternative 

y,  (2)  the  evidently  form.      It  must,  however,  be  admitted 

the    Sakai  element  that  some  of  the    Kenaboi   words  do 

to  me  to  negative  look  like  taboo  words ;  but  then  such 

It    they    are    merely  isolated  cases  also  occur  in  Beduanda 

)  their   dissimilarity  and  other  Jakun    dialects,  as  already 

I    specimens   of  the  stated. 
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to  this  subdivision  of  the  Jakun  group  because,  bes&i 
being  the  name  under  which  two  or  three  of  tklen 
dialects  have  been  actually  recorded,  it  is  claimed  sIec 
of  right  by  the  Mentra  as  well.*  I  am  not  aware  thlf^ 
the  Belandas,  who  are  included  in  this  subdivisiQi,|vi: 
claim  the  title ;  but  they  are  closely  connected  lii 
the  other  members  of  this  subdivision,  which  indufe 
besides  the  Belandas  of  Kuala  Langat  and  Remln, 
the  Beduanda  of  several  unnamed  localities  of  Ae 
Negri  Sembilan,  and  the  Mentra  who  are  the  leadinj 
aboriginal  tribe  of  Malacca  territory. 

The  dialects  of  all  these  agree  together  suffidcndf 
well  to  warrant   their   inclusion    in  one  subdivisiot 
They  contain  a  variable  percentage  of  Sakai  work, 
but  the  Jakun  element  on  the  whole  prepondera» 
Into   this   subdivision    also    falls    the   mixed  diaks 
collected  near  Rasa,  which  (after  excluding  words  d 
doubtful   connection   and  words  of   Malayan  origa 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  Jakun  and  Sakad  in  dc 
proportion  of  three  to  two  approximately.     The  Sala 
element  in  this  dialect  is  apparently  related  more  a  | 
less  to  all  the  Sakai  subdivisions  ;  but  in  general  tbt  I 
Beduanda   subdivision,   when    it   agrees   with  Saka 
shows  most  affinity  with  the  Southern  Sakai  spoktt 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  following  words  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
last  point : — 

Jakun  Group,      Sou/hern  Sakai.   Centrtd  Sakai. 


lilooi] 

maham 

maham 

bahim 

liar 

tong 

tong 

dntak 

Fire 

us 

us 

OlS 

Snake 

tiji 

tijau 

tajG 

Tree 

long 

delong 

jdlog 

*  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  leading  and    claimed    by   them    in  Tiitne  d 

Malay    tribe    of    **]and     inheritors"  their    allied   descent    in  the  fevk 

•jVa/,    wnris)    of    »he    Menangkabau-  line  from   the  aborigiDal  lords  d  A* 

-^-oii'in.      iictp/«t(     ■>     ♦>iA    i^enir^ula,  «oil 
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pend  a  short  list  of  words  showing  the  con- 
between  several  dialects  of  the  Beduanda 
ion,  and  also  illustrating  the  existence  of 
:ly  Jakun  words  in  the  Southern  Sakai  sub- 
which  are  not  found  in  Central  Sakai : — 


Belamias, 

Beduanda, 

Meittra, 

Southern  Sakai. 

,  elder       geek 

geak 

gee 

yek 

kapo 

... 

kepoh 

m,"           timo' 

tem6' 

limo' 

tembo' 

;ey  {Mai, 
lother        genoi 

gfinui 

genui 

gendoi 

ilder          gau' 

gau' 

gau 

gau 

raejc 

maja 

mejeh 

... 

.  {Mai. 
i) 

... 

yet 

yat 

1  subdivision. — The  dialects  specifically  termed 
•e  spoken  by  the  tribes  to  whom  this  name 
belongs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Malacca 
which,  though  its  most  marked  connections 
the  other  Jakun  dialects,  yet  agrees  occasion- 
i  Kenaboi  and  Beduanda,  besides  having  a 
ds  apparently  peculiar  to  itself,  the  Jakun 
ire  found  only  in  Johor,  and  are  more  closely 
;ogether  than  those  of  the  Beduanda  sub- 
greater  uniformity  is  partly  due  to  the  Jakun 
laving  fewer  elements  in  common  with  Sakai 
i  other  two  subdivisions  in  general  have, 
ome  of  the  Mentra  dialects  are  also  relatively 
I  Sakai  elements. 

is  subdivision,  on  the  slender  evidence  of  two 
words,"  may  be  classed  the  remnants  of  the 


jntra    claim    lo     be     the  Johor.     The  latter,  on  the  jwint  !)eing 

rigines  par  cxccllcnie,  and  put  to  them,  did  not  dispute  it. 

e   Bcsisi   l)elong   properly  ^  "Come    here,"    ka-kiauy    Orang 

Ijong,   and    the  Jakun   to  I^ut  of  Galang  ;  kiyduy  Barok  ;  kiyan^ 
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dialects  of  the  Orang  Laut  of  Singapore  and  the 
islands  to  the  southward.  Here  too,  so  far  as  ii 
embodies  relics  of  the  obsolescent  Jakun  diakds, 
falls  the  taboo  language  of  the  Johor  Jakun,  whkk 
is  used  apparently  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  Johor,  even  by  tribes  that  no  longer  xezok 
any  trace  of  Jakun  words  in  their  ordinary  speed' 
But  this  taboo  language  is  a  very  mixed  product,  and 
cannot  be  classified  among  the  ordinary  dialects;  it 
must  be  discussed  separately. 

Much  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  taboo 
language  of  the  Mentra,  of  which,  however,  only  very 
few  words  have  been  recorded.  One  or  two  of  these 
correspond  with  Beduanda,  to  which  subdivision  i 
probably  belongs :  but  the  list  is  really  too  short  to 
admit  of  classification. 

I  append  a  list  of  words  showing  the  connectioo 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Jakun  group  amongst 
themselves,  and  with  the  Johor  taboo  language:— 

Comparison  of  the  Jakun  Vocabularies. 


Kenaboi 

Beduanda 

Malaica 

J^Jun- 

7«te 

Subdivision. 

Subdivision. 

Jakun. 

Jakun, 

i^w?. 

Cold 

sddck 

... 

scdek,  siap=*  sddek 

siap 

Come  here 

intil\  mfichan 

chian 

kiani 

kiah,  kian 

kiin 

Dog 

iimun,  kdtok 

amun 

koyok 

koyok, 
m^nchor,' 

mtachor' 

Elephant 

gCntul 

gental 

gantir,- 
bringkil 

segantu 

s^ifltfl 

(to  away 

songsang 

chiun 

kiuh 

kiyun 

kinm 

]{aml 

rawet 

k5k<'>t 

kokot 

kuko'* 

Finger 

rawet 

kokon 

kukat 

... 

Kalang ;    kian^  Jakun   of  Kuala   Le-  traced     by    Hervey    in     the    Upftf 

niakau  ;  kiani^  Jakun  of  Malacca  ;  but  Lenggiu  and   Madek  ;    and  by  Lib 

chian  J    fhauy    Belandas   and    Mentra.  and  Kelsall  at  Kuala  Lemakin  on  the 

Similarly    '*go   there,"    '*far  off,"   is  Indau,  on  the  Madek,  and  at  Sinpa 

kiyuu^    kiyoh^    in    Orang    Laut    and  (UIu  Batu  Pahat,  Sembrong). 

Jakun,     the      Beduanda     subdivision  ^  Benua  of  Newbold. 

having  chiun  or  chun,  ^  Cf.  Sakai  cho\ 

'   lx>gan     found     the    same    taboo  ^  Only  in  the  short  undaned  ma- 

'anguage  in  use  on  the  Sedili,  Indau,  bulary  from  Tanjong  Sagenting,  u  * 

^A^    Kat"  Pahnt  nv#»rs.     !♦  has  been  which  see  po.  4.11,  412,  imfra. 


ip.  I 
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'- 

Comparison 

OF  Jakun 

Vocabularies — coiuinued, 

8s^ 

Kenaboi 

Beduanda 

Malacca 

Johor 

Taboo 

Ste: 

Stiddivision, 

Subdwision, 

Jakun. 

Jakun. 

Langua^a^c. 

"^Tjltil 

risfk 

kokM 

.. 

... 

^I^Jicokey 

jeun,  jing6n 

timo',  temo 

'  je»iin 

tawok*^ 

... 

^^W*  ungka) 

^^^ookey 

roit» 

bag^h 

bageh 

... 

^:^k«kah) 

siroi 

risim, 

r£sam,^ 

j6kot« 

jokut,* 

"? 

tfibong. 

jongkat,» 

sdmungkor 

^'- 

kdtu  * 

chongkor, 

~T 

tdbong, 

': 

kctur » 

l^mnipine 

•  •• 

puntu,  joi 

puntu,  sonoi  sebuntu 

... 

Xtainbow 

... 

b«hota 

... 

bohuta, 
kawat 

... 

l^inoceros 

t^kho 

... 

res^ki 

s^ngkrat 

s^ngkrat 

Spider 

... 

tfiwowoh  ^ 

tSwowoh  • 

... 

Summary  of  Classification  and  Distribution. 

The    principal    dialects   and    subdialects    of    the 
aborigines  of  the  Peninsula,  so  far  as  represented  in 
this  work,  may  now  be  grouped  under  the  main  heads 
mentioned  above. 


I.  Semang  Group. 

( I )  Main  Semang  and  Pangan  subdivision — 
Semang  dialects  of  Kedah  (Mt.  Jerai,  Yan,  and 
Siong),  Ulu  Selama,  Ijok,  Jarum,"  Plus,  and  the 
Jehehr  (or  **  Sakai  Tanjong  ")  of  Temongoh  ;  Pangan 
dialects  of  Jalor,  Sai,  Ulu  Patani,  Teliang,  Belimbing, 
Sam,  Ulu  Kelantan,  Lebir,  Galas,  Kuala  Aring,  Ulu 
Aring,  and  Kerbat ;  also  the  '*  Hill  Semang  "  dialect 
of  the  Maxwell  MS.,  29  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
collection. 


*   Benua  of  New>>old. 

^  Cf.  Semang  tawAh^  Sakai  of 
Serting  tdwd\  cf.  "spider."  Is  it  so 
called  because  of  its  long  and  slender 
limbs? 

3  Besisi  rot. 


*  Perhaps  cf.  Sakai  cluinggak. 

•'*  Besisi  kitur. 

^  Semang  tatm\h. 

^  The  Jarum  dialect  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  called 
Pangan. 
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(2)  Low-country  Semang  subdivtsian  : — 
Semang  dialect  of  Juru,  Begbie's  Semang,  Sema!i| 

words    in    Newbold's   Orang    Benua    list,  and  di 

•*  Swamp    Semang ''    dialect    of    Ulu    Krian  of  A 

Maxwell  MS. 

Pupier's  Semang  words  and  those  of  the  Semai 

of  Sadang  probably  come  into  this  subdivision,  h 

are  too  few  to  admit  of  classification. 


II.  Sakai  Group. 

( 1 )  Northern  Sakai  subdivtsian — 

Sakai  dialects  of  the  ** Semang"  of  Kendero 
Grik,  Kenering,  and  Sungai  Piah,  of  the  Po-Klo 
**  Sakai  Bukit  ")  of  Temongoh,  of  the  Sakai  of  P 
Korbu,  Ulu  Kinta,  Tanjong  Rambutan,  and  of 
Tembe*  or  Tembi. 

(2)  Central  Sakai  subdivision — 

Sakai  dialects  of  Blanja  (Lengkuas),  Sungzu  R 
Ulu  Bertang,  Ulu  Kampar,  Mt.  Berumban,  J 
Serau,  and  the  Senoi  of  Ulu*  Pahang ;  the  S 
dialects  of  Chendariang,  Tapah,  Ulu  Gedang,  Sunj 
and  Slim ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  Orang  Tanjon 
Ulu  Langat. 

(3)  Southern  Sakai  subdivision — 
{a)  South-western  subgroup — 

Daly's  Selangor  Sakai,  the  dialects  of  the  0 
Bukit  of  Ulu  Langat,  and  the  Besisi  of  F 
Langat  (Ayer  Itam  and  Sepang),  Negri  Semi 
and  Malacca. 

{b)  South-eastern  subgroup — 

Sakai  dialects  of  the  Bera,  Serting,  Ulu  Pa 
and  Ulu  Indau  (and  perhaps  also  the  mixed  Bedi 
Hial^ct  of  Chiong,  Johol). 
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(4)  Eastern  Sakat  subdivision — 

(a)  Inner  subgroup — 
Sakai   dialects  of  Pulau   Guai,   Krau  and   Kuala 

^mbeling,  of  the  Krau  men  of  Ketiar  (Trengganu), 
d  of  Kerdau. 

(b)  Outer  subgroup — 

Sakai   dialects   of  the    Ulu    Tembeling  and   Ulu 
dheres. 

III.  Jakun  Group. 

(i)  Kenaboi  subdivision — 

Two  Kenaboi  dialects  (of  the  Negri  Sembilan). 

(2)  Beduanda  subdivision — 

Dialects  of  the  aborigines  of  Rasa,  Ulu  Selangor, 
of  the  Belandas  of  the  Kuala  Langat  district  and 
Rembau,  the  Beduanda  of  the  Negri  Sembilan  and 
the  Mentra  of  the  territory  around  Malacca ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Taboo  language  of  the  Mentra. 

(3)  Jakun  subdivision — 

Dialects  of  the  Jakun  of  Malacca  territory,  Ulu 
Batu  Pahat,  Sembrong,  Simpai,  Kuala  Lemakau,  and 
Madek,  Johor ;  and  of  the  Orang  Laut  of  Singapore, 
Galang,  Temiang,  and  Barok  (of  Singkep,  Lingga) ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Camphor  Taboo  language 
of  the  Johor  Jakun. 

Unclassed  Dialects. 

There  remain  two  unclassed  dialects,  spoken  by 
the  Orang  Laut  of  Muh  Island  near  Trang,  lat. 
7  24',  long.  99  25',  and  the  Orang  Rayat  of  Tanjong 
Sagenting,  Johor,  lat.  T  48',  long.  102°  54',  respec- 
tively. These  are  recorded  in  two  lists  of  about  a 
dozen  words  each,  and  too  short  therefore  for  purposes 
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of  classification.     The  most  that   I    can  say  of  them 
here  is  that,  judging    from  the  specimens  recorded, 
these  are  both  Malayan  languages  in  the  wider  scnst 
They  are  not  merely  Malay  subdialects,  nor  do  thcf 
fall   under  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  abori^ 
dialects  of  the  Peninsula,  though  they  have,  of  course, 
by  virtue  of  their  Malayan  element,  more  in  commGQ 
with  the  Jakun  group  than  with  the  other  two.    The 
connection  of  the  dialect  of  the  Orang  Laut  of  Trang 
with  those  of  the  Selungs  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago 
(who,  as  not  being  geographically  appendant  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  this 
work*)   would    be    worth    investigating,    if   a   more 
extensive  vocabulary  of  the  Trang  dialect  could  be 
obtained. 

Language  Frontiers. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy  of  statement  how  many  different  dialects 
and  subdialects  are  included  in  the  classification  that 
has  been  given  above.  The  materials  are  in 
many  cases  too  scanty,  and  in  some  too  inaccurate, 
to  serve  such  a  purpose.  Having  given  the  main 
lines  of  classification,  I  think  it  safer  to  avoid  prob- 
lematical subdivisions,  and  merely  to  point  out  that 
there  are  among  the  dialects  of  the  Peninsula  a 
number  of  striking  instances  of  sharply  defined 
linguistic  frontiers  between  contiguous  but  mutually 
unintelligible  forms  of  speech. 

Such,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  are  the  border 
lines  separating,  e,g.{i)  Semang  from  Northern  Sakai, 

*  See  Anderson,  Sclunf^  of  the  Prhncr  (1846)  mentioned  ihid,  pfk 
Mcr:^ui  Archipelago  (1890),  especially  18,  36,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the 
pp.    ip-/*''    9Xi^  thi*  Se/ung   ^Jm^^tage       Tnjia  Office  Library. 
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=^a)  Pangan  from  the  outer  subgroup  of  Eastern  Sakai, 

^^3)  Northern  Sakai  from  Central  Sakai. 

"  ^       In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  the  boundary  lines 

^^fkre  less  definite  but  more  numerous ;  for  instance,  the 

*%bsolutely  distinct  dialects  of  the  Central  Sakai  of  the 

■^fOrang  Tanjong  of  Ulu  Langat,  the  Southern  Sakai 

'  |W  the  Orang  Bukit  of  the  same,  the  Belandas  and, 

^iprobably,  the  Kenaboi,  are  crowded  together  in  an 

^farea  which  can  hardly  be  more  than  50  miles  long 

—  and  35  broad.      So,  too,   Besisi,  Mentra,  and  Jakun 

3P  jostle  one  another  in  the  660  square  miles  of  Malacca 

*-  territory ;  and  again  between  the  Sakai  dialects  of  the 

Upper   Palong  and    Indau  and   the  adjoining  Jakun 

dialects  of  Johor  there  must  have  been  a  strong  line 

of    demarcation,    which,    however,    is    probably   now 

obliterated  by  the  almost  total  extinction  of  both  sets 

of  dialects. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  the  tribes  still 
speaking  peculiar  dialects  live  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast  and  from  the  main  navigable  rivers.  The 
only  substantial  exception  in  our  own  day,  among  the 
tribes  whose  dialects  have  been  classified  above,  are  the 
Besisi,  who  are  in  part  coast-dwellers  and  even  some- 
times go  short  distances  by  sea  and  have  relations 
with  the  Orang  Laut  of  the  Johor  coast.  This  state  of 
things  is  probably  more  marked  than  it  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  Semang  clan 
lived  close  to  Kedah  Peak  and  another  came  down 
into  Province  Wellesley  (at  that  time  a  strip  of  land 
extending  only  four  miles  from  the  seashore).  At 
the  present  day,  however,  nearly  all  the  tribes  are 
essentially  landsmen,  and  are  even  more  cut  off  from 
communicating  with  one  another  and  the  outside 
world  by  sea  than  they  are  by  land. 


s?  - 

itirti 
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CHAPTER    II. 

TABOO   AND    OTHER    SPECIAL   FORMS    OF   SPEECH,       ^^-^ 

The  Camphor  Taboo  language  of  Johor  has  ofta 
been  referred  to.     It  was  first  dealt  with  by  LogaiC 
after  him  by  Miklucho-Maclay,^  then  by  Hervey/and 
lastly  by  Lake  and  Kelsall/  who  have  contributed  dc 
greater  part  of  the  materials  on  which  our  knowledge 
of  this  curious  form  of  speech  is  based.     Hervey  bs 
also  published    a    few  words  of  the    taboo  languap 
used   by  the    Mentra  of  Malacca   territory  and  the 
surrounding   region  when  engaged  in    searchii^  for 
eaglewood  and  gold.^ 

Logan  appears  to  have  regarded  the  taboo 
language  as  a  purely  artificial  production ;  Mikludio* 
Maclay  considered  it  to  be  a  survival  of  the  otherwise 
obsolete  Jakun  dialects,  stimulated  by  the  fact  (whidi 
is  in  itself  probable)  that  the  more  primitive  and 
remote  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Johor  would  be  the 
most  likely  both  to  preserve  their  old  language  and 
to  retain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  jungle-craft.  His 
inference  is  that  these  expert  camphor-gatherers  found 
it  to  their  pecuniary  advantage  to  keep  outside 
competitors  at  a  distance  by  consciously  setting  up 

^  /.  /.  A.  vol.  i.  pp.  263-266.  *  /did.  No.  26,  pp.  39-56. 

■-/.A'.^..y.,5'.^.,  No.  I,  pp.  39, 40.  ^  Notes  and   Queries^    No.    I,  pp^ 

3  Ibid.  No.  3,  pp.  1 12-115;  No.  8,  8,    9,    issued    with    No.    14    of  tk 

IP  r-^^  -o?   I  f « .  No.  o-  DP  167,  168.  /.  R.  A.  5.,  .S:  A 
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ictitious  connection  between  successful  camphor- 
iting  and  their  esoteric  knowledge  of  the  obsolescent 
lects,  which  thus  became  a  sort  of  craft  mystery 
sreon  they  deliberately  traded. 
Hervey  and  Lake  and  Kelsall,  while  recognising 
partly  artificial  character  of  the  language,  agree 
to  its  probably  embodying  some  relics  of  the  old 
ects,  and  Hervey  accepts  Miklucho  -  Maclay's 
onalistic  explanation  of  such  partial  survivals. 
While  admitting  that  these  views  go  some  way 
ards  explaining  the  Camphor  Taboo  language,  I 
not  consider  them  an  adequate  account  of  the 
)Ie  matter.  This  taboo  language  does  not  stand 
le  in  the  world ;  in  many  places,  especially  in 
item  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  are 
logous  modes  of  speech  which  throw  light  upon  its 
iciples  of  construction. 

Linguistic  Taboos  in  General. 

The  Malays  have  several  such  taboo  vocabularies 
ropriate  to  different  purposes ;  thus  there  is  a  list 
^ords  which  must  be  used  in  speaking  to  royalty 
under  no  other  circumstances ;  and  there  are 
;uistic  taboos  applicable  to  fishing,  fowling,  mining, 
fare,  and  other  occupations,  besides  a  **  spirit 
juage "  used  by  magicians/  Closely  resembling 
5e  last  in  principle,  is  the  Sasahara,  a  jargon  used 
the  Sangirese  (of  the  islands  north  of  Celebes) 
in  at  sea,  to  conceal  their  plans  from  the  malice  of 
water-spirits.-     Somewhat  less  analogous  are  the 


Ikcat,      Malay     Magic^    passim  :       the  spirit  language  are  given  on  p.  646. 
references    are   collected    in    the  ^  Adriani,  Satigireesche  Spraakkunsiy 

:,  5,  V.  Language,  and  specimens  of      pp.  7,  53-65. 
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various  forms,  Krama  ^  and  Krama  Inggil,  (rf  the  ^ 
ceremonial,  or  rather  "high  chief,*'  language  of 4e 
Javanese,^  and  the  Basa  Sangiang  or  sacred  toope 
in  which  the  Balian  (priestesses  and  dancing-girlsjof 
the  Dayaks  of  Borneo  chant  their  invocations  aJ 
legends;^  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  other  more 
or  less  similar  forms  of  speech  elsewhere  in  tk 
Indian  Archipelago/ 

I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Hervey*whenk 
says  that  the  Jakun  "  may  prima  facie  be  assianrf 
to  be  unequal  to  the  coinage  of  a  special  langu^' 
and  consequently  can  only  have  turned  their  own  oil 
dialects  to  account  in  the  search  for  camphor  by  repre- 
senting to  their  Malay  competitors  in  the  trade  dul 
without  its  use  all  search  would  be  unavailing.  On  4b 
contrary,  if  (as  is  almost  certain)  the  Jakun  are,  t 
least  in  part,  of  Malayo  -  Polynesian  ancestry,  Ae 
presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  their  having 
inherited  the  widespread  and  therefore  certainly  vaj 
ancient  tendency  of  the  Malayo- Polynesian  races  to  ] 
specialise  their  language  in  particular  cases  of  tli 
kind ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  dns 
instance  the  process  began  only  under  the  dfirctt 
impulse  of  Malay  competition.  It  may  have  been 
going  on  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  when  the  Jakun 


^  Pronounced  Krama,  in  accordance  English     readers    unacquainted  liik 

with   a    rule   of   Javanese    phonetics,  Dutch. 

whereby  iinal  -c/,  and  a  in  a  previous  ^  Hardeland,  Vernuk  eintr  GrVf 

open  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  -a,  matik  dcr  DaJackscAen   Spracki,  p{i 

are  sounded  as  «.  4-6. 

^  See  especially  Brandes,  Bijdragc  ^  Brandes  points  out  the  aisiao 

tot    de    Verqeiijkefuid     Klankleer    der  of   *' high   words"    in    Balinese,  )b 

iVcstirscJu  Ajdeeling  van  de  Maleisck'  durese,     Sundanese,     and     Bdaiag 

Polyncsische     Taalfamiluy     pp.      79-  Mogondou.     There  are  mlso  in  Slip 

95.     Crawfurd  in   his   Grammar  and  certain    *'  high    words,"    besides  A 

Dictionary  of  the   Malay   Ijingnaffi^  Sasahara. 

vol.    i.    pp.    xxvii.-xxxv.,   gives   some  •''  _/.  R,  A,  5".,  S,  A,  No.  8,  pp.  lOl 

s|y^«*»«ens     vV\r\^   Tn«iv   be   of  use   to  102. 
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jcts  were  still  generally  spoken ;  or  even  before 
Malays  had  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
nsula  at  all,  when  they  perhaps  merely  visited  it 
>orarily  as  traders.  The  search  for  camphor  has 
going  on  for  many  centuries ;  it  was  known 
»st  as  early  as  the  sixth  century/  and  though 
l>est  known  source  of  supply  was  North-west 
atra,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  product  of  Johor  in  the 
lese  history  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (a.d.  1368-1643),* 
may  have  been  found  there  much  earlier  for 
It  that  is  known  to  the  contrary.  If  the  taboo 
uage  was  used  by  the  Jakun  while  their  own 
5cts  were  still  commonly  spoken,  it  cannot  in  its 
inal  form  have  been  identical  with  their  ordinary 
ch,  but  judging  by  the  analogy  of  other  taboo 
uages,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  have  been  some  modi- 
ion  of  it. 

The  root -idea  in  all  these  taboo  languages  is 
lie  enough :  it  is  merely  the  avoidance,  in  an 
terminate  number  of  cases,  of  the  ordinary  every- 
word,  and  the  substitution  of  something  different 
out  of  the  common.  The  primary  motive  is  not 
niary  gain  or  a  desire  to  exclude  possible  corn- 
ers, but  a  respectful  fear  of  the  superior  powers, 
m,  natural,  or  supernatural,  as  the  case  may  be, 
h  creates  and  enforces  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
inting  almost  to  law,  the  use  in  their  presence, 
sometimes  even  when  referring  to  them,  of  a 
al   honorific  terminology.*      In   the  case  of  the 

R,A.S.^  S.B.J  No.  26,  p.  36.  Nicobar  Islands,  there  is  a  converse 
ocncveldt,  **  Notes  on  the  Malay  form  of  taboo  which  enjoins  that  the 
slago  and  Malacca "  in  A/is-  names  (or  parts  of  the  names)  of  high 
us  Papers  relating  to  Indo-  chiefs,  relations  by  marriage,  or 
2nd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  deceased  ancestors  must  not  be  pro- 
some  parts  of  the  world,  e,g,  nounced  in  common  speech.  This,  in 
&ia,  South  Africa,  and  the  some  languages,  from  time  to  time 
VOL.  II  a  E 
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Jakun  it  is  the  Camphor-tree  Spirit  which  has  to  lie 
propitiated ;  and  the  use  of  the  taboo  jargon  isd^ 
one  part  of  the  necessary  ritual,  which  also  includs 
abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  fai 
washing  and  bathing,  as  well  as  the  offering  i 
portions  of  each  meal  to  the  spirit.  Moreover,  dun| 
the  camphor  hunts,  the  taboo  language  must  beusd 
not  only  by  the  hunters  absent  in  the  jungle,  butaisB 
by  the  men  and  women  left  behind  in  the  villagcor 
settlement.^  All  this  points  to  its  being  a  genuint 
traditional  usage  of  ancient  date. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

Speaking  generally,  the  various  devices  by  means 
of  which  these  peculiar  jargons  seek  to  avoid  tk 
forms  of  common  speech  may  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

(i)  Use  of  an  archaic  form  of  the  ordinary  wri, 
where  such  a  **  doublet  '*  exists. 

(2)  Deliberate  modification  of  form,  sometima 
according  to  a  definite  system,  perhaps  originaBy 
based  on  the  analogy  of  some  particular  pair  ol 
**  doublets,"  and  therefore  in  some  cases  not  eadj 
distinguishable  from  (i). 

(3)  Use  of  a  rare  or  obsolescent  synonym,  entire! 
distinct  in  form  and  origin  from  the  ordinary  word. 

(4)  Use  of  a  synonym  derived  from  a  fordj 
language ;  sometimes  this  is  further  modified  by  tl 
application  of  the  method  of  (2). 

involves  the  temporary  or  permanent  that  it  is  ultimately  based  on  the  a 

abandonment  of  many  ordinary  words  principle     as     the      other     viz. 

in     favour    of    synonyms    coined    or  deliberate  severance  of  sacred  th 

adapted    to    meet     these    exigencies.  from  things  of  ordinary  everyday  li 

With    this  form  of  taboo    I   am   not  '  J,  A\  A.S,^  S.  B,,  Na  8,  a  I 

otherwise  concerned  than  to  point  out  No.  26,  pp.  39,  40. 
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{5)  Metaphor :  this  again  it  is  hard  to  keep  quite 
inct  from  (3). 

(6)  Descriptive  periphrasis :  a  method  closely 
d  to  (5). 

[y)  Lastly,  a  secondary  form  of  metaphor  or  trans- 
ace  of  meaning,  sometimes  adopted  when  a  word, 
idy  imported  into  the  taboo  language  by  one  of 

preceding  methods,  has  its  application  further 
:nded  by  some  strained  analogy  to  cover  a  number 
^w  significations  more  or  less  allied  to  its  primary 
>o  signification. 

^o  doubt  Schmidt,^  when  he  complains  of  the 
Lay  words  and  *'  mystifications  "  contained  in  Lake 

Kelsall's  Camphor  Taboo  vocabulary,  is  referring 
Licularly  to  the  forms  which  may  be  classified 
Ler  Nos.  (5),  (6),  and  (7) ;  but  this  peculiar  feature 
perfectly  genuine  characteristic  of  these  ceremonial 
jons,  and  not  due  to  any  caprice  or  error  on  the 
t  of  the  collectors  or  their  native  informants.  It 
ves  to  show  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  treat  the 
mphor  Taboo  language  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
original  dialect,  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standards 
any  other,  for  it  belongs  to  a  class  apart  from 
imon  speech. 


Descriptive  Periphrasis. 

If  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  would  seem  that 
adoption  of  descriptive  periphrasis  is  due  to  the 
It  of  other  material  and  the  poverty  of  invention  ; 
.ny  rate  it  is  by  far  the  most  widely  used  method. 


*  Die  Sprachen  der  Sakei  und  Bijdragen  tot  <U  Taal-^  Land-  en 
,ng  auf  Malacca  und  ihr  \'er-  Volkeiikimde  van  Nedcrlandsch-lndic^ 
is  zu  den  Mon-Khmer  Sprachen,"       6®  Volgreeks,  8©  Deel,  p.  404. 
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Thus,  in  the  Camphor  Taboo  language,  to  giveafcr 
instances  out  of  many,  the  ear  is  "  the  hearer,"  tir  i 
eye  "  the  seer,**  the  nose  "  the  smeller,"  the  wk 
"  the  chewer,"   fire  "  the  heater,"  the  wind  is  **tk 
blower,"   mat    and    umbrella  are    "  the    thing  th 
unfolds,"   salt    "the    saline,"    pepper   "the  pungei 
thing,"  tapioca  "the  poison-wood"  (some  kinds, asii 
well  known,  contain  a  poisonous  element  whidi  In 
to   be  washed   out   before   they  can   be  eaten),  Ae 
scorpion  is  "  the  pincher,"  the  pig  is  "  short  legs,"i 
medicine  -  man   is   "he   who   sees    through  (or  sea 
straight),"  the  goat  is  "  the  be'  animal,"  the  bufib 
"the  wong  animal"  (no  doubt  from  their  respeciiie 
noises),  beans  are  "  the  fruit  of  the  climbing  rattao.' 
rice  is  "  the  fruit  of  grass,"  and  so  on.     Similariyii 
the  Mentra  taboo  language  the  snake  is  "  the  Iod| 
animal,"  the  elephant  "the  big  animal,"  and  a  fish  is 
"  the  glistener  of  the  sand." 

In  these  and  many  other  cases  the  expressions aie 
perfectly   intelligible,   being   derived    from   words  i 
Malayan  affinity  (though  not  in  all  cases  necessarilf 
from  Malay  itself).     In  other  instances,  as  in  plngajiL 
"  the  intoxicator,"  i.e.  tobacco,  piSmuntol^  "  the  white 
thing."  i.e.  silver,  the  root-words  themselves  are  not 
obviously  intelligible  through  the  medium  of  Malay, 
but  their  primary  sense  is  preserved  in  the  Camphor 
Taboo  language  itself  or  in  some  other  Jakun  diaJect 
So  too  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  sea  is  "  the  salt] 
water,"   honey    "  the   water   of    the   bees,"   and  th 
elephant  "  big  bones  "  (or  "  big  and  stout ")  in  Offl 
periphrasis  and  "  the  big  thing  "  in  another.     Similarf 
"  to  weep  "  is  "  to  have  water  in  the  seer,"  and  thuiA 
is  "  the  far-sounding  noise  in  the  sky." 

^^  other  taboo  jargons  precisely  the  same  methfl 
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pjk^^ains :  thus  in  Malay  mining  taboo  the  elephant  is 

P'^lme   tall  one  that  turns  himself  about,"  the  cat  is 

l^liat  which  turns  itself  about  in  the  kitchen/'  and 

|kke:€allic  tin  is  ''  white  stone "  ;  in  fishing  taboo  the 

pBli    are  ''  sea-rubbish  "  ;  in  war  taboo  a  stockade  is  a 

!^  *3ra.iisverse  log  (or  shed)  " ;  in  the  spirit  language,  as 

W^  ^he  Camphor  jargon,  a  pig  is  "  short  legs,"  fish,  as 

fore,  are  "  sea-rubbish,"  and  the  cat  is  "  the  kitchen 

fer."     Similarly  in  Krama  iron  is  "  the  hard  thing," 

-cane  "  the  thing  with  knots,"  the  duck  is  **  that 

^t^ich  floats,"  and  the  pig  is  "the  black  thing"  or 

'^Ixe  low  thing"  ;  in  Krama  Inggil  the  grave  is  "  the 

^'^ery  place  "  (flowering  shrubs  being  usually  planted 

ire);  and  in  Sasahara  water  is   '*the  cooler,"  the 

"the  hunter"  and  "the  barker,"  the  pig  "the 

ig-haired  thing,"  the  cat  "  the  scratcher,"  the  goat 

the  bleater,"  teeth  are  "  the  flashers,"  hair  is  "  that 

^'^Hich  is  combed,"  and  so  forth,  the  examples  being 

^^ry  numerous  in  this  particular  form  of  speech. 

Metaphor. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  distinctly  metaphorical 
i^nguage  are  less  frequent.  In  the  Camphor  Taboo 
the  scorpion  is  "  the  hoop,"  the  snake  "  the  climbing 
t^ttan,"  hair  is  "  leaves,"  a  coward  "  the  intoxicated 
One,"  and  "  manner "  or  "  conduct "  is  "  a  cutting," 
'Which  is  seemingly  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  line 
cut  through  undergrowth  or  jungle,  and  hence  a  line 
of  conduct  or  mode  of  procedure.  Similarly  in  the 
Malay  spirit  language  the  eyes  are  "  the  stars,"  and 
betel-leaf  is  apparently  "  the  soaring  peacock  "  ;  in  the 
fowler's  charms  his  nooses  are  called  "  King  Solomon's 
necklaces  and  armlets,"  and  all  his  apparatus  is  given 
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similar  fanciful  names,  while  the  birds  themselvesv 
addressed  as  princesses ;  in  mining  jargon  thesnabi 
"  the  climbing  rattan "  or  "  the  live  rattan,"  A 
centipede  is  "turmeric,"  and  tin-ore  is  "thefruki 
the  grass"  or  "the  flower  of  the  grass";  m  fiski 
jargon  the  fish  are  "  tree -leaves,"  the  snake  is, 
before,  "the  climbing  rattan"  or  "the  live  rata 
and  the  crocodile  is  a  "  tree-log  "  ;  and  in  war  lal 
a  bullet  is  a  "  white  beetle,"  the  ball  of  a  swivel-gm 
"  black  beetle,"  a  cannon  is  a  "  trunk  of  bamboo 
of  the  cotton  tree),"  and  a  cannon-ball  is  a  "cocom 
So  too  in  Krama,  it  would  seem  that  the  teed 
royalty  are  spoken  of  as  "steel,"  and  the  eyeofal 
is  a  "  gem  "  ;  while  tobacco  is  "  the  cock"  (whidi 
curious  parallel  to  the  "  peacock  "  mentioned  ab( 
Similarly  in  Krama  Inggil,  nasal  mucus  is  ta 
"  ivory." 

Secondary  Metaphor. 

Instances  of  secondary  metaphor  are  very  nuir 
in  the  Camphor  Taboo  language ;  thus  a  word  i 
which  apparently  properly  means  "  sick,"  has  tod 
for  "  to  hate,"  "  angry,"  "  tired,"  and  perhaps  al 
fight"  {b^bmtok).  Another  -wordy p^nakdn,  sen 
the  allied  meanings  of  "  back,"  "  afterwards,"  " 
"  rudder,"  and  "  boat-pole."  A  third,  bisatty 
for  "woman,"  "bird,"  "the  camphor-spirit,"  5 
combination,  for  "  cat,"  "  mankind,"  "  mai 
"fowl,"  "mother,"  "widow,"  "child,"  and  "n 
ball,"  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  more  < 
meaning  to  it  than  "  creature,"  with  a  te 
towards  "  female."  On  the  other  hand,  in  som 
where  the  primary  meaning  is  distinctly  tra 
Yhf>  franqfprPipi-.e  is  also  Very  remote ;   thus  i 
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tllow,"  is  used  for  **  gold,"  which  is  an  obviously 

riptive  periphrasis,  sometimes  further  modified  in 

Xop(imuning  or pdchen  kuning,  "  the  yellow  thing." 

^^n,  apparently,    the   word    is   transferred   to   the 

J-      waning   "debt"  and    "order,"  while   its   presumed 

^^*^vative   muning    means   "to    buy,"   and    another 

P'^'^'vative  b^rkuning  "  to  swear  "  (perhaps  originally 

^^>    wager  money"),  and  the  River  Mas  (which   in 

lay  means  "  gold  ")  is  naturally  called  p^nguning. 

the  instances  of  this  kind  of  secondary  metaphor 

collected  together  under  their  several  root-words 

^^     the  Comparative  Vocabulary,   I  need  not  further 

r^l^i^e  on  them  here,  the  more  so  as  in  most  cases 

^     is  not  possible  to  be  quite  sure  what  the  primary 

^^^aning   of  these  transferred  words  originally  was. 

J^^e  thing  which  is  very  noticeable  is  that  the  transfer 

^^   meaning  is  often  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 

^V  means  of  Malayan  formative  prefixes  and  infixes, 

^^d,  occasionally,  suffixes. 

Archais7ns  and  Synonyms, 

The  methods  of  which  examples  have  been  given 

Account  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Camphor 

^Taboo    language.      Of    the   use   of  synonyms    it    is 

difficult  to  speak  precisely.     It  would  seem  that  the 

Malay  Taboo  languages  resort  occasionally  to  Arabic 

{e.g.   kUlbu,   "heart,"  for  "life"),  Sanskrit  {eg.  bayu, 

**  wind  "),  and  archaic  Malay  (e.g.  hulu,  "  head  "  ;  tohok, 

•*  spear").     Krama  and  Krama  Inggil  depend  largely 

on  Sanskrit,  and  considerably  on  archaic  Javanese,  and 

perhaps  also  on   Malay.     The   Basa  Sangiang  adds 

Malay    words     to     its     native     archaisms,    and    the 

Sasahara  contains  archaic  words  that  no  longer  occur 

in  ordinary  Sangirese. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Camphor  Tain 
language  is  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  ordmif 
Jakun  dialects  to  identify  with  certainty  the  c 
where  an  archaic  synonym  may  have  been  used  in  tk 
ceremonial  vocabulary.  While  these  dialects  i 
still  in  common  use  it  is  possible  that  the  Camfbl 
Taboo  was  eked  out  with  synonyms  borrowed  tm 
Malay ;  at  any  rate  it  seems  to  contain  a  few  vdi 
like  buah,  ''fruit,"  and  hadap  anak,  "a  railing ti 
prevent  children  from  falling  down  the  ladders  d 
houses'*  (if  these  are  really  used  in  the  taboi 
language),  which  have  nothing  to  distinguish  tha 
from  ordinary  Malay,  while  others,  like  lepen^  "dj^ 
are  at  any  rate  derived  from  a  Malayan  dialect  C 
the  other  hand,  when  in  any  given  Jakun  tribe  thc( 
dialect  had  begun  to  be  superseded  in  everyday  us2 
by  Malay  (or  a  Malayan  dialect  closely  resembling 
any  obsolescent  Jakun  word,  of  whatever  origin,  w( 
become  qualified  for  admission  into  the  special 
taboo  jargon  ;  hence,  doubtless,  the  acceptance  in 
Camphor  Taboo  of  such  words  as  shtgkrat  '*rl 
ceros  "  ;  slap,  '*  cold  "  ;  jokut^  "  P^gi"  and  the 
which  are  reported  to  be  still  preserved  among  s 
of  the  Jakun  tribes  in  their  everyday  speech.  1 
words  are  relatively  few  in  number,  and  to  this  lin 
extent  only  can  it  safely  be  said  that  the  t 
language  represents  the  old  Jakun  dialects. 

In  fact,  however,  it  becomes  at  this  point 
cessively  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  bet 
the  Camphor  Taboo  and  the  obsolescent  remnar 
the  ordinary  dialects.  The  circumstance,  rema 
on  by  Hervey,  that  Miklucho-Maclay's  vocabuk 
which  purport  to  represent  the  old  ordinary  lang 
//)/  th*>i  C^^mphor  Taboo,  nevertheless  contain  oi 
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ideniably  taboo  periphrases,  is  to  my  mind  not 
ce,  as  Hervey  seems  to  have  thought,  that 
iboo  language  is  a  relic  of  the  old  ordinary 
ge,^  but  rather  that  the  two  have  become 
up,  and  that  collectors  in  search  of  out-of-the- 
rords  amongst  a  tribe  which  in  modem  times 
I  its  everyday  life  speaks  only  or  mainly  Malay, 
ibly  pick  up  a  mixed  lot  of  samples  containing 
taboo  expressions.  The  taboo  periphrases 
hmU,  "  ants'  ^gs,'*  for  rice,  in  one  of  Hervey's 
nda  vocabularies,  and  Miklucho-Maclay's/od&VijI^ 
ihUngok),  "the  seer,"  for  eye,  illustrate  the 
clearly  enough.  As  the  old  dialects  dwindle 
nere  relics,  no  longer  in  everyday  use,  they 
in  fact,  to  become  esoteric  jargons  and  to  be 
nded  with  the  taboo  language.' 

Doublets  and  Modification  of  Form. 

me  little  assistance  towards  unravelling  these 
problems  may  perhaps  be  afforded  by  a 
uity  which  has  been  more  than  once  noted  in 
of  the  ceremonial  jargons,  namely,  their  use  of 
which  differ  from  their  ordinary  equivalents  by 
definite  modification  of  form.  Sometimes  this 
to  the  survival  of  a  genuine  old  doublet,  some- 
to  the  artificial  creation  of  one  according  to 
)r  less  ascertainable  rules. 

bave  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out 
losely  all  the  previously  mentioned  methods  of 

A.S,,    S,  B.,    No.     8,     p.      a  few  specimens  of  what  was  evidently 

a  "back -slang,"  e.^.  ngilah^  "sky" 
Doe  occasion  when  I  was  (from  Mai.  langit,  quasi  ngit-la)^  nati^ 
»  collect  Jakun  words  in  ** earth"  (from  Mai.  tattakf  with  a 
territory,  I  was  at  first  given      suggestion  of  the  Besisi  it). 
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taboo  usage  correspond  with  phenomena  obscml 
in  European  languages;  how,  for  instance,^ 
want  to  avoid  words  which  are  considered  too  sac 
or  too  indecent  for  conversational  use,  we  gel  to 
them  by  a  periphrasis,  a  metaphor  or  a  Lada 
synonym.  Sometimes,  especially  in  oaths  and  expk 
epithets,  we  merely  modify  the  form  of  the  oriB 
word.^  Similarly  in  the  Malayo-Polynesiancerem 
languages  there  is  a  system,  carried  out  some 
more  consistently  than  in  Europe,  of  modifyia; 
form  of  common  words  to  make  them  smtaW 
special  occasions.  In  certain  cases  it  would 
that  there  really  existed  two  genuine  forms 
same  word,  being  either  in  different  stages  of  d( 
ment,  or  dialectically  differentiated,  and  one  ha 
selected  to  serve  for  ceremonial  purposes,  wl 
other  was  left  for  everyday  life. 

One    set   of    these    ** doublets"    in    Javai 
differentiated    by   the   vowel   sounds    which 
ceremonial  form  are  H — a,  while  in  the  comm< 
they  are  u — «,  both  being  ultimately  refera! 
more  primitive  ^ — H  (or  ^ — o).     An   instance 
word  suruh,  in  Krama  s^dak,  which  is  equiv 
the  Malay  sirih,  "  betel."  *     Words  of  this  da 
to  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  analogous 
creation  of  others  by  heightening  one  or  mor 
vowel  sounds,  in  the  order  u,  o,  a,  ^,  tf,  i\  bi 
origin  this  differentiation  was,  at   any  rate 
instances,  quite  unartificial. 

Whether  the  same  can  be  said  for  certa 

>  I    need    only    instance    the    ex-  -  See  Brandes,   op.  cii 

pressions   ''by   Jove,"  "by  George,"  on  which  a  good  deid  ofi 

"Great    Scott,"   "the   deuce,"    "the  is  based. 

Dickens,"   and   the   like   in   English,  ^  Here  the  consonants 

and      "  diantre^^^      "  morbleu^'^     and  to  differ,  but  they  also  oi 

.^*>  -r*:  "  ;„  v'-*»«ch.  differe'^t  stages  of  natunl  i 
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^^thods  of  modification  which  involve  a  change  or 
Wdition  of  consonants,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate 
P^re  are  several  such  in  Javanese.  One  only  need, 
^'^'^^ever,  be  noted  here.  Its  formula  seems  to  be 
I  given  a  word  with  an  open  penultimate  syllable 
^<i  a  final  syllable  preferably  open  and  generally 
^^ing  in  -a),  to  turn  it  into  a  Krama  form,  close 
^li  syllables  with  a  nasal  (or  the  final  one  more 
fe^r^'^ly  with  a  liquid),  modify  the  initial  consonant  of 
■^T^^  final  syllable  to  suit  the  nasal  which  now  closes 
/^^^  penultimate,  and  change  the  vowel  of  the  final 
^  ^Xlable  (as  a  rule  to  ^,  which,  however,  may  become 
;^»  i,  or  u).  As  this  is  probably  not  very  intelligible, 
>ivill  make  it  clearer  by  examples  : — 


To  think 

kira 

kintdn 

Pardon 
Sea 

Evening 
Coconut 

apura 
s^gara 
sore 
kalapa 

apunten 
sdganten 
sontdn 
karambil 

"^ifgant^n,  being  from  the  Sanskrit  sagara,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  change  is,  at  any 
l*ate  in  some  cases,  made  quite  consciously  and 
Artificially. 

But  the  curious  thing  is  that  in  other   Malayan 
languages  similar  forms  occur,  without,  however,  any 
ceremonial   or  specialised  meaning.      Thus  in    Sun- 
danese,  danten,  **  a  hen  that  has  not  yet  laid  an  egg,*' 
"  a  female  buffalo  that  has  not  yet  had  a  calf,"  corre- 
sponds with  the  Malay  dara,  **  virgin'*;  and  conversely 
it    would  seem   that   the  Malay  jantan,  **  male,**  is  a 
quasi -Krama  form  of  the  Sundanese  yii/w,  while  the 
Malay  ^ords pantang,  ** taboo,'*  and />aniun,  **  eclogue,** 
appear  to  be  quasi- Krama  forms  of  two  words  which 
appear  elsewhere  as  p{em)ali  and  pali,  and  the  same 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  such  ** doublets**  as 
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the  Malay  antan  and  aluy  '*  pestle."  Evidently,  unkss 
these  forms  have  been  deliberately  moulded  on  the 
Javanese  Krama,  which  seems  unlikely,  this  fonnubis 
either  in  its  origin  unartificial,  like  the  method  of  void 
modification,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  of  very  ancient  datt 

The  reason  why  I  have  mentioned,  with  perhaps 
too  much  detail,  these  two  leading  Javanese  fonnsof 
doublet-formation  is  that  both  of  them,  the  one  iriih 
mere  vowel  change  and  the  other  with  consonantal 
modification   as   well,   are    found    in    the   aborigiml 
dialects    of    the     Peninsula    (including     the    taboo 
language).     Thus  in  Besisi  the  polite  {bSkasa  Aoiu) 
word  for  "  long  "  is  yi?/(fl:*«^,  and  for  "deep,"/?nii,rf 
which  the  vulgar  {behasa  kasar)  forms  ^re  j^li^ng  vA 
jcrok  respectively,  thus  affording   a   precise  paralld, 
both   in   form  and  meaning,  to  the  Javanese  Krama 
and  Ngoko  differentiation  by  vowel  change.    Similarly 
**  black  '*  is  presented  by  a  double  form  hirafm  and 
hiri/jn ;  and  though  in  this  instance  we  are  not  told 
that  the  one  is  considered  politer  than  the  other,  yet 
it  may  be  presumed  that  there  is  a  shade  of  difference 
in  their  use  corresponding  to  the  slight  difference  in 
form.^     Probably  further  inquiries  would  result  in  the 
discovery  of  additional  doublets.* 

Of  the  differentiation  by  consonantal  change 
examples  also  occur,  but  no  specialised  meanii^  has 
been  distinctly  recorded  in  connection  with  theffl. 
The  following,  however,  are  so  closely  analogous  to 
the  Krama  forms  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  them. 

^  The  word,  moreover,  is  Malayo-  has    pointed    out,    probably  *  ^BBt 

Pc»;yncsi.in,   being   identical  with   the  variant. 

Kawi     hit'Mi^     (originally     probably  ^  Compare,  for  instance,  the  BeM 

hul^m)^    of  which    the    Malay   kitam  gentah   and   Beduanda  g^rintak^  wi* 

•f-^nl    *«   aIcIc^    kitim)   is,   as    Kern  the  Malay  .?««/«r,  «*  thunder." 
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Wild  cattle 

sapi 

sdlapodn 

Coconut 

k£Iapa 

karambil,  k^ramil 

Crocodile 

baya' 

bayul 

Dog 

asu* 

(anjing),  nyang 

WUddog 

s«rigaVs«gala'i 

s^ranggil 

Elephant 

gajsdii 

g£ntal,  g^ntal, 
sagantel 

White 

putih 

p«ntol 

The  quasi-Krama  form  for  "  coconut "  also  appears 
iiilalay,  whence  it  may  therefore  have  been  borrowed, 
;  the  other  words  in  the  third  column  are  not 
ceptible  of  this  explanation  :  even  if  nyang  is  the 
ae  word  as  the  ordinary  Malay  anjing,  it  cannot  be 
ived  from  it.  I  imagine  that  both  go  back  to  a 
tn  anjing  or  anyingy  which  may  conceivably  be 
med  from  asu} 

Although  in  the  above  cases  nothing  is  definitely 
orded  which  would  justify  us  in  attaching  a 
emonial  meaning  to  these  forms,  there  is  one 
:umstance  which  tends  in  that  direction.  Most  of  the 
jer  animals  have  a  variety  of  names,  some  of  which 
:  evidently  honorific  synonyms,  while  others  must 
:  be  used  while  the  animals  are  supposed  to  be  in 
\  neighbourhood,  and  especially  while  they  are 
ing  hunted ;  the  Comparative  Vocabularly,  particu- 
ly  under  the  headings  **  elephant,"  **  pig,"  **  rhino- 
•os,"  and  **  tiger,"  illustrates  the  great  variety  of 
:h  animal  synonyms.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
\  tiger  must  never  be  spoken  of  as  **  tiger"  when 
is  supposed  to  be  within  earshot.  Similarly  the 
sntra  word  rlsim  must  not  be  used  of  the  wild  boar 
the  hunters  while  engaged  in  tracking  one.  There 
therefore  some  inherent  probability  in  the  con- 
ture  that  the  quasi-Krama  formation  of  the  names 

These     are    words     of     Sanskrit       of  the  first  one  is  sfgawon. 
in.       The   Javanese    Kraraa    form  *  See  Brandes,  /.r.  p.  88. 
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for  "  wild  cattle,"  "  wild  dog,"  and  "  elephant,"  n 
had  a  ceremonial  basis,^  and  though  their  formatic 
not  absolutely  according  to  rule,  it  seems  to 
sufficiently  near  to  the  Krama  formation  to  illua 
the  widespread  tendency  of  this  particular  trid 
language  amongst  the  Malayo- Polynesian  races 
the  tribes  which  have  fallen  under  their  influence. 
In  a  few  instances  it  would  appear  that 
aboriginal  dialects  have  retained  forms  which  repre 
theoretical  Ngoko  {i.e.  vulgar)  equivalents  of  i 
which  Malay  possesses  only  in  a  quasi-Krama  si 
I  put  forward  this  suggestion  with  some  diffidi 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  possible  explanatii 
such  forms  as  e.g.  kechd,  k^choit,  "  small,"  siddlm 
little,"  and  kochoi,  **  to  urinate,"  when  compared 
the  Malay  equivalents  khhil,  s^dtkit,  and  khu 
This,  however,  is  hardly  more  than  a  mere  conje 


Poetic  Forms. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  poetic  diction 
aborigines  to  enable  us  to  make  any  very  p 
statements  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  asserted  1 
Semang,^  and  I  have  heard  it  said  of  the  Sale 
in  their  songs  they  use  words  and  forms  di 
from  those  of  their  colloquial  dialects  ;  all  these 
call  for  further  inquiry. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  **  crocodile,"  peculmrity  takes  a  final -/ to « 

the    close    analogy   to    the    Javanese  with  the  final  consonant  of 

doublets  hayn — haiul  strongly  supports  The  form  has  probably  beei 

this  hypothesis.  meirt  gratidy   as   in    other 

^  Thus  telelwil,  in  a  Semang  song,  Clifford  reports  that  among tl 

said  to  mean  **  turns  round  and  round,"  s)^'aking  tribe  of  the  Kerbi 

is  probably  an  amplified  form  of  tetivil^  Trengganu,  the  medicine-me 

'"om  the  root  wil  (in  Sakai  «;«/),  **  to  cases  of  sickness  recite  inci 

nm/'   with  the  prefix   ie-y  which    in  the  spirits  in  a  tongue  unkn 

.^-^-'innri-  with  a  recognised  Semang  uninitiated. 
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Che  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  be 
:  there  are,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
aye  -  Polynesian  area,  traces  of  a  tendency  to 
ialise  common  everyday  language  to  suit  particular 
OSes.  The  aborigines  of  the  Peninsula  seem  in 
5  degree  to  have  inherited  a  similar  tendency. 
le  south  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  fairly  elaborate 
>n,  which  has  been  preserved  and  enlarged  owing 
s  association  with  a  special  and  more  or  less 
live  employment.  Elsewhere  the  tendency  has 
been  developed  to  the  same  extent,  nor  has  it 
as  carefully  investigated,  but  traces  of  it  appear 
cist  especially  in  those  dialects  which  bear  other 
ence  of  Malayo- Polynesian  influence;  and  in 
s  cases  the  actual  mode  of  specialisation  is  strik- 
er analogous  to  that  of  the  Malayo- Polynesian 
uages.  That  it  is  a  mere  modern  imitation  of 
ay  seems  extremely  improbable ;  it  is  far  more 
ly  that  the  tendency,  perhaps  inherent  more  or 
in  all  races,  has  been  fostered  by  the  influence  of 
primitive  Malayo-Polynesian  tribes  whose  early 
sence  in  the  Peninsula  is  attested  by  so  much 
er  evidence. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PAST    HISTORY   AND   RELATION    TO   OTHER   LANGUAGES. 

\Vk  possess  no  data  regarding  the  past  history  of  tk 
aboriginal  languages  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  since  which  period 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  markd 
changes  except  in  the  way  of  further  acquisition  of 
foreign  words  and  consequent  gradual  decay.  We 
are  unable,  therefore,  to  compare  their  present  cod- 
dition  with  any  preceding  stage  of  development,  and 
are  thrown  back  upon  a  comparative  study  of  thek 
various  dialects  and  an  investigation  into  their  I^ 
lations  with  other  languages. 


Specifically  Malay  Element.  \ 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  as  to  thcff 
relations  with  the  Malay  language  by  which  theyiR 
being  superseded.  There  is  internal  evidence  tbl 
this  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  consideraUs 
time :  it  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  many 
Malay  loan-words  in  these  dialects  are  pronouncd 
not  as  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula  pronounce  thea 
to-day,  either  in  the  standard  speech  of  educate 
people  or  the  various  local  dialectic  pronunciations,  hi 
as  they  appear  in  the  Malay  written  language,  and  a 
'>  -"/^ijld  seem,  from  comparison  with  other  Malaya 
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Liages,  they  must  have  been  pronounced  at  the 
)d  when  Malay  was  first  transcribed  in  the  Arabic 
acters  in  which  it  is  usually  written. 
Thus  the  final  -a,  which  in  standard  Malay  is  heard 
^  (or  -o),  something  like  the  last  syllable  of  the 
;lish  word  better,  and  the  local  pronunciation  of 
:h  varies  from  -a  to  -/,  -^,  and  -i,  is  in  the  aboriginal 
sets  almost  invariably  a  pure  -a',  with  the  abrupt 
ing  so  frequent  in  final  vowels  in  these  dialects, 
ilarly  the  final  Malay  ending  in  -k  (or  -k  ^),  which 
le  spoken  language  of  the  Peninsula  has  dwindled 
1  to  the  glottal  check,  is  pronounced  as  a  distinct 
1  the  aboriginal  dialects,  as  it  must  have  been 
1  Malay  orthography  was  first  fixed,  and  still  is 
iome  places  {e.g.  Borneo)  in  spoken  Malay, 
larly  initial  h-,  often  silent  in  spoken  Malay,  is 
nctly  audible  in  the  aboriginal  dialects, 
n  these  cases  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
an  was  right  in  considering  the  aboriginal  pro- 
:iation  to  be  a  survival  from  the  time  when  spoken 
ay  still  preserved  the  old  sounds  that  are  stereo- 
id  in  the  written  language.^  Clifford's  rejection 
lis  explanation,  in  favour  of  a  supposed  phonetic 
by  which  in  these  dialects  final  -^  (or  -o)  and  the 
:al  check  are  necessarily  transmuted  to  -a  and  -k  * 


in  Arabic  is  pronounced  further  have  rejjresented  it  by  the  hamzaJi, 

than   /■.     The  adoption   of  the  *  J.  I.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

,  rather  than  the  latter,  letter  to  ^  y;  ^».  ^  ^;^  s.  B.,  No.  24,  pp.  28, 

•nt    the    Malay  final    -k  points,  29.     In   1887   Clifford   had   accepted 

s,   to  the  probability  that  even  Logan's  explanation  :    see   Notes  and 

:enturies  ago  this  final  had  no  Queries^  No.   4,   p.    loi,  issued  with 

precisely  the   same   force  as  a  J.  A\  A.  S.^  S.  B.^  No.    17,  in  which 

or  initial  k.     Bui,  as  a  matter  of  place  he   adds   the   interesting    state- 

e  spelling  varies,  in  some  words,  ment    that    a    Sakai,    when    talking 

n    -/:   and  -J^ ;   and    anyhow,   if  Malay,   drops  these   peculiarities,   but 

il  'k  in  the  spoken  language  had  resumes  them    immediately   when   he 

become  a  mere  glottal  check,  has  to  use  a  Malay  word  in  the  middle 

IS  likely  that  the  Arabs  would  of  a  Sakai  sentence. 

VOL.  II  2  F 
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finds  no  support  in  their  phonology,  which  frequentlf 
admits  the  supposed  rejected  finals  in  their  owb 
native  words.  It  is,  too,  surely  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  original  sounds  have  persisted  (as 
old  sounds  often  do  persist  in  isolated  dialects)  rather 
than  to  assume  that  they  have  been  reconstructei 
These  dialects  have  retained  much  that  is  moit 
archaic,  by  hundreds  of  years,  than  their  Malay  Ichd- 
words,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  vs\ 
remarkable  that  in  some  of  these  they  should  h»e 
preserved  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  centuries  aga 

Of  the    Malay    element    in    the   dialects  of  the 
Peninsula  it   is  not  necessary  to  say  more,  save  to 
point  out  that  it  is  essentially  foreign  to  them,  and 
was  originally  foreign  to  the  Peninsula  itselt  The 
Malay    language     has     been     introduced    into  the  I 
Peninsula  from  Central  Sumatra,  where  the  Mahy- 
speaking  tribes  were  trained  under  Indian  influences 
into  a  more  or  less  civilised  condition  before  they 
sent    out    the   successive   swarms   of  colonists  who 
made  new  homes  for  the  race  in  the  Peninsula.  At 
what  date  this  colonising  process  began  is  unascer- 
tained, except  that  it  was  before  the  final  conversioB 
of  the  Malays  to  Mohammedanism  (a  process  whidi 
appears    to    have    begun    in    Sumatra   early  in  th 
thirteenth  century  and   to   have  been  completed  ii 
the  Peninsula  about  two  centuries  later).     The  earf 
emigrations  appear  to  have  proceeded  mainly  froi 
the  east  coast  of  Central  Sumatra.     Subsequently  I 
the  complete  establishment  of  Islam  in  the  Peninsul 
there  was  a  separate  movement  of  colonisation  froi 
the  inland  parts  of  the  island  (where  the  Menangkabs 
dialect  of  Malay  is  spoken),  directed  mainly  towan 
^^  -orn'fnrJps  just  inland  of  Mala'^on  -.  but  the  infli 
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ic^  of  this  later  stream  has  remained  very  much 
local  than  that  of  the  main  stream  from  the 
S^uimatran  coast  districts,  though  both  continue,  in 
linr^inished  volume,  even  to  the  present  day. 
*  Together  with  the  genuine  Malay  words  thus 
fenttircxluced  into  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Penin- 
there  have,  of  course,  come  in  a  certain  number 
"vrords  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  origin  which  have 
lined  a  footing  in  the  Malay  language,  under  the 
-cessive  influence  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
^*^^ilisations. 

At  the  present  day,  as  is  obvious  in  almost  every 
(e  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary,  Malay  loan- 
^^>rds  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  language  spoken 
^  the  wild  tribes ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
^**Vistrate  them  here,  as  they  are  after  all  relatively 
^**^ern  accretions  on  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and  do 
^^t  form  an  essential  part  of  their  structure. 

Generically  Malayan  Element. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Malay  is 
^nly  one  of  the  languages  comprised  in  the  vast 
^4alayo- Polynesian  family,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
t:hat  every  word  of  Malayan  ^  affinity  found  in  |the 
aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Peninsula  has  come  into 
"them  from  or  through   Malay.      In  a  great  number 

^   For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  use  Elaster   Island  and  from   Formosa  to 

this    term    instead    of    the   somewhat  New   Zealand ;    it   is    generally   con- 

^umsy    **  Malayo- Polynesian,"   when  sidered    to    be    subdivided    into    the 

iderring  specially  to  the  languages  of  (i)     Malayan,    (2)    Micronesian,    (3) 

the  western  subdivision  of  the  family,  Melanesian,  and   (4)   Polynesian  sub- 

which  comprises  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  divisions;    but  except  as  regards  the 

Celebes,    the   Philippines,  and  a   few  first  and   last  of  these,  this  classifica- 

neighbouring  smaller  islands,  as  well  as  tion    appears     to     be    tentative    and 

Madagascar.     The  Malayo- Polynesian  provisional  •  rather  than  strictly  estab- 

family    extends    from    Madagascar   to  lished. 
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of  cases,  where  such  words  are  as  closely  alike  b 
form  to  their  equivalents  in  a  number  of  odxr 
Malayan  tongues  as  they  are  to  their  Malay  equn» 
lents,  their  immediate  source  of  origin  is,  fortke 
present,  doubtful.^  In  a  certain,  more  limited,  number 
of  instances,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  tht, 
though  of  Malayan  affinity,  they  cannot  have  cook 
into  the  aboriginal  dialects  through  Malay  at  alL 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  words :- 
*•  bee,"  bani  dahan  ;  **  belly."  beting ;  **  black,"  /bfP**: 
**  blowpipe,"  s^put\  **  buffalo,"  katidung\  "dead," 
kcbus,  mantai\  **  dog,"  asu  \  "elephant,"  /mm; 
•*  finished,"  tHas\  ••fowl,"  manuk\  "  fruit,"  woA,  W; 
••husband,"  sawa\  ••knee,"  tdot\  "  monkey"  (spec 
lotong),  baseng]  ••nail,"  kok&t\  "old,"  bakes \  ''mC 
lh^m\  ••rattan,"  awe  \  "ripe,"  taseg\  "salt,"^; 
••spear,"  bubts,  tarok\  •*  to  stool,"  inenih\  "weak,"  I 
Icntes ;  *•  yam,"  talis.  I 

I  have  instanced  only  such  words  as,  in  my 
judgment,  are  certainly  of  Malayan  affinity.  A 
number  of  others,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  there 
may  be  some  doubt,  are  noted  in  the  Comparadvt 
Vocabulary,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  more  extended 
comparison  with  the  numerous  Malayan  langu^[esQ[ 
the  Indian  Archipelago  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  good  many  which  have  escaped  my  notice. 

These  words  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  solutka 
of  a  peculiarly  interesting  problem.  While  every  part 
of  the  western  division  of  the  Archipelago  has  iu 
local  Malayan  languages,  varying  in  number  inverse!] 
with  the  state  of  civilisation  of  the  people,  from  tin 

^   A  Malayan  origin  independent  of      **  father";     re»id^     ••low";    simfi 
Malav  may  reasonably  be  suspected  for       '*  narrow,"  where  the  Malay  equinkH 
.-»     orr«.    ,.     *,^i;     -  rhiUi  "  ;  ^fl/fl/,       arc  anak^  bapa^  rifndah^  UmfU. 
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three)  languages  of  the  highly  civilised  island 
to  the  numerous  dialects  of  Borneo  and 
*n  Celebes,  the  Peninsula,  though  situated 
the  area  of  this  language  family,  seemed  to 
A  exception,  as  its  only  known  Malayan 
e,  viz.  Malay,  was  a  foreign  importation,  not 
growth.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
»n  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
e  words,  which  are  Malayan  but  not  M^day, 
appear  to  be  referable  to  any  one  of  the 
languages  of  the  Archipelago ;  ^  while  their 
;  are  mainly  with  the  Sumatran  languages, 
ly  Achinese,  they  sometimes  differ  from  these 
le  closer  to  the  dialects  of  Borneo,  and  even 
ally  to  more  distant  branches  of  the  family, 
Javanese,  Madurese,  and  the  mixed  half- 
1  dialects  of  Southern  Indo-China,  of  which 
J  the  typical  representative.*  Accordingly,  I 
ley  must  be  regarded  as  relics  of  a  group  of 
1  dialects  locally  differentiated  in  the  Penin- 
5lf,  for  I  do  not  think  that  their  existence  in 
riginal  dialects  can  be  accounted  for  by  any 
of  borrowing  from  casual  strangers  coming 
ree  or  four  different  islands.      There  is  no 


existence  in  the  aborigiDal  are   not   Malayan,   I  have  omitted  in 

s   apparently  observed   by  the  above  short  list  a  number  of  abori- 

0  speaks  of  Benua  [i,e.  ginal  words  which  I  have  identified  in 
Jakun)  dialects  containing  these  languages,  but  have  not,  as  yet, 
)r  vocables — mostly  Suma-  traced  in  other  Malayan  languages, 
(ome  have  remoter  Indo-  The  following  are  some  of  them : 
ities"  (/.  i?.  ^.  5.,  5./?.,  ** blowpipe"  (outer  case),  tagu\  "to 
6),  but  no  particular  atten-  break,"     bikah  ;       "  cloth,"     dbat^ ; 

to   have    been   drawn   to  "cloud,"   sagub\    "quick,"   milagai % 

their  peculiar  importance  "  river-bank,"  tirbis\   "sand,"  atiiy  \ 

1  out  by  the  present  writer  "sleepy,"  libdd\  "tame,"  A^*; 
.v.,  S,  B,^  No.  39,  pp.  50,  "very,"    tihet.       Probably    some    of 

these  will  be  identified  as  Malayan ; 

se  and  Cham  being  mixed  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  perhaps 

containing  elements  which  of  Mon-Annam  origin. 
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evidence  of  any  intimate  intercourse  between  sudi 
occasional  immigrants  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  nothing  short  of  prolonged  aai 
intimate  relations  could  have  given  these  words  a 
footing  in  their  different  dialects.  They  point,  in  af 
opinion,  to  the  presence  in  the  Peninsula,  long  bdioR 
the  Malay  conquest,  of  primitive  Malayan  tribes  (of 
whose  existence  there  is  other  evidence) ;  and  a 
these  Malayan  words  are  found  in  all  three  laDguag^ 
groups,  Semang,  Sakai,  and  Jakun  (though  less  ii 
the  purer  dialects  of  the  second  group  than  in  dx 
other  two),  it  seems  a  reasonable  inference  that  thflc 
«arly  Malayan  tribes  for  the  most  part  occupied  dt 
coast-line,  and  that  their  influence  diminished  towaii 
the  interior  of  the  Peninsula. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  word  of  Malaji 
affinity  has  been  introduced  into  the  aborigid 
dialects  from  Malay  or  from  this  more  ardii 
Malayan  source,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  inferences 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  exercised bj 
these  primitive  Malayan  tribes  upon  their  Sakai  ai 
Semang  neighbours.  Perhaps  the  domestication  rf 
the  dog,  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  fowl,  aai 
the  use  of  salt  and  of  spears,  was  in  some  parts  of  d* 
Peninsula  due  to  them ;  but  the  blowpipe,  thoujji 
included  in  the  instances  given  above,  has  (as  vrillbe 
shown  later)  another  and  more  usual  name  whidi  is 
not  of  Malayan  derivation  at  all;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  most  of  these  words,  which  in  almost  every 
case  have  synonyms  of  non-Malayan  origin.^ 

'  The   relative   im})ortance   of   this  which  will  have  to  be  compucd  ii4 

Malayan  element  can  only  be  ascer-  the  several  Malay  dialects  qwkeaii 

tained  by  a  careful  collection  of  new  the    Peninsula,    most   of   which  d 

mo»o,;a]  f^^jp  x\\^  -boriginal  dialects,  await  systematic  investigatioiL 
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Mon-Annam  Element. 

lore  important  element  in  the  aboriginal 

the    Peninsula   is   that    which    illustrates 

relation    to    the    Mon-Annam^    family 

portant  family  has,  until  quite  recently, 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  comparative 
s  a  whole  is  still  in  its  very  beginnings.^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  now  almost  extinct 
Lower  Burma,  which  is  properly  called 
generally  known  as  Peguan,  or  by  its 
:kname,  Talaing ;  Khmer,  or  Cambojan, 
je  of  the  kingdom  of  Camboja;  and 
he  principal  spoken  language  of  Cochin 
m,  and  Tongking.  All  these  are  literary 
le  two  former  being  written  in  alphabets 
igin,  the  last  in  a  script  based  on  the 
ographic  system.  To  these  must  be 
iless  number  of  unwritten  dialects  spoken 
less  uncivilised  tribes  inhabiting  different 

Logan,  who  was,   I  ^  A  Ijcginning  was  made  by  Forbes 

point  out  its  sepa-  {Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Ijinguages 

lore   recent   author-  of  Further   India^    1881),  and   Kuhn 

Dn     the    Continent,  (Ucber   Herkunft    unci   Sprachen  der 

the    name     Mon-  lyans^^aui^etischen   Volker^  1 883;  Bet- 

t  has  the  advantage,  irdi^e  zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens^ 

judicing  the  position  1889).    The  study  is  now  being  admir- 

h  stands  in  a  some-  ably  pursued  by  Schmidt  {Die  Sprachen 

lation    towards    the  der  Sakei   Ufid  Semang  auf  Malacca 

\    the    family.      As,  undihr  Verhdltnis  zu  den  Mon- Khmer- 

'.    of    its    abnormal  Sprcuhen^     1901  ;      Gnttuiziige    einer 

lamese     cannot    Ijc  Lautlchre   der   Khasi-Sprache^    1904  * 

other   languages,    it  Gruttdziige  einer  Lautlehre  der  Mon- 

he  old  name  might  KJimer  -  Sprachen^    1905).       See    also 

or   the   family  as  a  Cabaton,    Dix   dialectes    indo  -  chinois 

Khmer  will  serve  to  recueillis    par    Prosper     Odencthal — 

iges,  when,  as  often  Etude  liu^^uislique^   I905>  and  Grier- 

i  to  exclude  Annam-  son,     Linguistic     Survey     of    India^ 

ion.  vol.  ii. 
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>f  the  forest  country  of  Southern  and  Central 
^hina,  especially  along  the  borders  of  Annam, 
>ja,  and  Siam,  the  stretch  of  mountain  country 
g  east  of  the  Mekong,  mainly  between  latitudes 
id  12**,  and  elsewhere  in  scattered  patches 
St  the  now  dominant  populations  of  the  alien, 

Tai    and    Tibeto  -  Burman,    races   of    these 
s. 

ken  together,  these  languages  constitute  a 
listinct,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Annamese, 
has  been  much  modified  by  direct  Chinese 
ce)  a  relatively  uniform  group.  In  the  early 
tes  of  our  era,  Mon  and  Khmer  (with  their 
dialects)  were  the  dominant  languages  of 
1  and  Southern  Indo-China,  long  before  the 
se  and    Siamese    had   come    down    from   the 

while  the  Annamese  were  confined  to  the 
ing  delta  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
be  south  -  eastern  coastland,  which  is  now 
\  and  Cochin  China,  was  occupied,  under  the 
of  Champa,  by  a  race  called  Cham,  whose 
ge,  already  mentioned,  was  a  mixture  of 
Ihmer  with  Malayan  elements.^ 
art  from  the  special  interest  attaching  to  them 
ing  been  the  earliest  indigenous  vehicles  of 
r  culture  in  Indo-China,  the  Mon-Annam 
ges  are  of  unique  importance  in  connection 
le  past  history  of  South-eastern  Asia.  They 
ated  in  various  ways  to  Nicobarese,  Khasi,  and 
unda  (or  Kolarian)  dialects  of  India  on  the 
md  ;    they  present  curious  analogies  with  the 

interesting  language,  together  dictionary  of  it  by  Aymonier  and  Caba- 

;w   allied   dialects   of    ruder  ton  (which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  latter, 

ing  tribes,  still  lingers  on  in  I  have  been  permitted  to  use  in  proof) 

im  and  part  of  Camboja.     A  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  appear. 
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^o- Polynesian  family  on  the  other;  and  yet 
strangely  they  have  a  certain  number  of  points 
fttact  with  the  northern  languages  of  the  great 
Chinese  conglomeration  which  includes  the 
o-Burman,  Kareng,  Chinese,  and  Tai  families.^ 
ow  much  of  all  this  is  genuine  original  relation- 
how  much  is  due  to  mere  historic  contact  or 
wings  from  some  common  source,  it  is,  however, 
t  impossible  to  say.  So  far  as  the  connection 
Nicobarese  and  Khasi  is  concerned,  it  would 
that  the  relationship  is  vital,  entering  as  it  does 
he  very  structure  of  the  languages.  In  the  case 
5  Munda  dialects  this  has  not  been  proved ;  and 
structure  (especially  their  syntax)  presents 
marked    differences    from    the    Mon-Annam.^ 


to  the  connection  with  Nico- 
•ee  especially  the  grammar  of 
sse  by  Temple,  annexed  to  his 
1  the  Census  of  1901. 
best  authority  for  Nicobarese 
Vlan,  DUtiotiary  of  tfu  Central 
'se  Language y  1889.  The  con- 
with  Khasi  is  dealt  with  by 
in  his  Grundziige  einer  Laut- 
"  Kkasi-SpraLhey  1 904,  where 
50  shown  that  the  Palaung, 
Wa,  and  Riang  dialects  of 
and  the  Shan  States  are  a 
ng  link  between  Mon  and 
on  the  one  side,  and  Khasi  on 
:r.  For  the  connection  with 
see  Grierson,  Linguistic  Survey 
t,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  (by  Konow), 
y  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  I 
•n  permitted  to  use  in  proof. 
a  was  called  by  the  present 
1  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  38, 
analogies  with  the  Malayo- 
EUi  group.  The  relation  to  tlie 
1  Indo-Chinese  languages  has 
en  worked  out,  but  see  Korch- 
**  Indo-Chinese  Languages  " 
Antiquary^  1882).  That  there 
:ommon  element  in  the  vocabu- 
is  perceived  by  Haswell,  who 


in  his  Grammatical  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
of  the  Peguan  Language ^  p.  6,  com- 
pares the  Mon  cha  pung  (pronounced 
chii  pong),  **  to  eat  rice,"  with  the 
Amoy  Chinese  tstah  png.  See  also 
that  learned  but  not  always  quite 
accurate  work,  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's 
Languages  of  China  before  the  Chinese, 
1887.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  languages  which 
are  monosyllabic  or  quasi-monosyllabic, 
the  chances  of  accidental  coincidence 
are  much  increased  ;  and,  until  careful 
investigations  have  established  the  exist- 
ence of  regular  laws  of  phonetic  corre- 
spondence, no  individual  identification 
based  on  mere  resemblance  in  sound 
and  meaning  can  be  safely  accepted. 

'^  The  sketch  map  here  given  indi- 
cates the  relative  position,  io  modem 
times,  of  the  language -groups  most 
clearly  connected  with  the  Mon-Annam 
family,  and  illustrates  the  importance 
of  the  Mon-Annam  races  as  links  in  a 
broken  chain  that  extends  from  the 
district  of  Nimar  in  the  extreme  west 
corner  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India  all  the  way  to  Johor,  or  from  lat. 
22**  long.  77°,  to  lat.  2^30'  long.  103% 
approximately. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  oo 
element  runs  through  Munda,  Khasi,  and  Nicot 
and  this  common  element  is  identical  with  the 
constituents  of  the  Mon-Annam  family.  Thi 
nection  of  the  Mon- Khmer  languages  wit 
Malayo- Polynesian  family  is  most  mysterioi 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  resembk 
structure,  accompanied  (despite  a  certain  num 
common  words),  by  a  very  distinct  diversity 
actual  materials.^  Their  relation  to  the  Nc 
Indo-Chinese  languages  (including  Chinese) 
seem  to  point  to  long  contact  and  consit 
borrowing,  but  not  to  community  of  origin. 

These  peculiarly  complex  relations  may  [ 
be  explained  by  the  former  geographical  posil 
these  various  races.  In  Indo-China  there  has 
great  shifting  of  populations  to  the  southw: 
would  seem  that  some  two  or  three  thousan 
ago  the  southern  coast-line  was  occupied  by  1 
tribes,  and  the  interior  by  tribes  speaking 
Khmer  languages.^  To  the  north  of  tl 
Southern  China  and  the  adjoining  regions,  d 


^  The  syntax  is  almost  identical,  and  a  mixture  of  Gaulish  and 

there  is  a  remarkable  likeness  in  some  English  a  blend  of  British 

of  the  prefixes  and  infixes  in  use  in  the  ^  The  Chams  are  sufitc 

two  families.     The  Malayan  languages  of  this  former  state  of  thi 

also  use   suffixes,    whereas   the    Mon-  the  south-eastern  part  of  1 

Annam   lang^uages  do  not ;  but,  curi-  concerned.     As  to  the  pn 

ously   enough,    Nicobarese    also   to   a  the  centre  of  dispersion  of 

limited    extent    uses    them.       When,  Polynesian  languages  wa: 

however,    De  Lanessan  {Eticyclopadia  on  the  coast  of  Indo-Chii 

firitannica,  vol.   xxvi.   p.    513,    1 902)  Taalknndi^  gejpezfens  ter 

styles  Khmer  a  blend  of  Malayan  and  ket  Stamland  d^r  Ma/eisck 

Chinese,    he   goes   completely   astray.  fW/t^;/,  1889.    The  island 

There    are    in    Khmer   certain   words  of  Tenasserim  up  to  abou 

which  it  has  in  common  with  Chinese  to  this  day  occupied  by  a  1 

and  certain  others  which  it  shares  with  the   Selungs.     But   as  th 

the   Malayan  languages,  but  the  main  sea-gypsies,    their   presen 

substance  of  it  is  neither  Chinese  nor  not  help  us  much  to  del 

i/f-iiavnn    o —  nr^ifriit  o^  y^-^\\  Q<y\\  Krench  early  location. 
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^stors  of  the  Tai  and  Tibeto-Burman  races,  which 
i.in  the  last  fifteen  centuries  or  so  have  flooded 
^- China  with  successive  swarms  of  conquering 
-migrants,  who  after  receiving  through  Mon  and 
inner  channels  a  varnish  of  Indian  civilisation,  broke 
^he  political  organisation  of  the  older  races,  and 
Bited  their  various  fragments  from  one  another. 
The  Annamese,  unlike  their  relatives,  fell  some 
^  thousand  years  ago  within  the  sphere  of  Chinese 
itical  and  cultural  influence,  and,  thus  strengthened, 
t'y  have  taken  part  in  this  conquest,  the  eastern 
ijstlands,  which  constituted  the  old  Hinduised 
^gdom  of  Champa,  having  fallen  to  their  lot. 

It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  for  ages 
gether  the  Mon-Annam  races  occupied  a  central 
sition  between  the  Northern  Indo-Chinese  in  the 
irth  and  the  Malayan  races  in  the  south.  But  it  is 
30  a  fairly  safe  assumption  that  all  three  families 
d  their  original  locations  still  further  to  the  north, 
d  probably  outside  Indo-China  altogether.  As 
ch  in  turn  sent  out  colonising  swarms  to  the 
uthward,  it  may  well  have  left  a  remnant  behind 
lich  was  absorbed  by  the  next  group  of  races,  and 
LIS  each  family  would  be  influenced  to  some  extent 

the  one  that  had  preceded  it  in  its  southward 
irch.  We  know  that  this  has  actually  happened  in 
me  parts  of  Indo-China,  and  we  cannot  at  present 
>f  from  how  far  north  a  similar  process  may  have 
en  going  on  in  remoter  ages. 

Such  an  hypothesis  would  not,  I  believe,  be  in- 
nsistent  with  ascertained  facts,  and  might  perhaps 
rve  to  explain  the  curiously  complicated  entangle- 
ent  of  languages  which  South-eastern  Asia  presents. 
5  attempt   to]  discuss   it  here  would,   however,  be 
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entirely  out  of  place.  I  have  only  mentioned  tie 
matter  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  SfsA 
importance  of  the  hitherto  much  neglected  M» 
Annam  family  of  languages,  and  must  confine  mjxl 
here  to  its  relations  with  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  tk 
Peninsula. 

Mon-Khmer  Structure. 

The  structure  of  the  Mon-Khmer  languages^ » 
sists,  to  put  it  briefly,  in  a  system  of  monosylhli 
root- words,  to  which  can  be  added  prefixes  anl 
infixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  modificatiois  dI 
the  original  idea.  This  system  is  best  represented  k 
Khmer,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  followia| 
example :  - — 


kat 

to  cat 

khnfit 

memsure 

kumnat  (kunat) 

piece 

ihkat 

pun 

tamk&t  (tikat) 

suffering 

skat 

to  cut  off 

siingkat 

division 

pingkat 

to  cut,  to  divide. 

Here,  if  all  these  words  are  related,  the  roottt 
is  modified  by  the  prefixes  /-,  ^-,  and  /-,  and  At 
infixes  -;/-  (-«-,  -ng-^  and  -w-  and  their  combinations; 
and,  besides  these,  other  prefixes  (such  as  k-y  ck-  (/■), 
/-  and  r-)  and  infixes  (such  as  -/-,  -r-,  and  -/-)  occur ia 
some  of  these  languages. 

All  this  contrasts  with  the  Malayan  system  ol 
structure,  notably  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
although  the  system  of  prefixes  and  infixes  is  some 
what  analogous,  the  root- words  are  dissyllables ;  am 

^  In    Annamese    the    structure     is      ticular  tone,  just  as  in  Chinese. 
strictly  monosyllabic,  and  the  meaning  ^  From  Schmidt,  Du  Sprtdim  i> 

V     ..^^Ar   u    \r^t^rA   .^^>  ^-j^  ^^jg  pg^,       So^n  ufn/ S^^ion^^  p.  568. 
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h  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  possible  to 
n  in  them  an  original  monosyllabic  root,  yet 
oes  not  stand  out  as  clearly  as  in  the  Mon- 
\r  languages ;  it  is  no  longer  (as  a  rule)  capable 
ependent  existence,  and  the  normal  type  of  the 
age  is  dissyllabic.  If  it  was  originally  mono- 
ic,  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  that  stage, 
ts  dissyllabic  words  are  now  treated  as  inde- 
nt roots  for  all  purposes  of  composition  by  means 
:  addition  of  prefixes,  infixes,  and  suffixes.^ 
le  point,  however,  which  mainly  concerns  us,  is 
great  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  Sakai  and 
ng  dialects  agree  closely  with  the  Mon- Khmer 
ages  both  in  the  monosyllabic  character  of  their 
vords  and  in  the  method  of  composition  by 
es  and  infixes.^  When  we  exclude  the  Malay 
ther  Malayan  elements,  we  find  that  the  words 
are  common  to  Sakai  and  Semang  are  in  the 
monosyllabic,  or  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
syllabic  roots.  Thus,  in  Sakai,  from  the  root 
[Semang  chi),  **  to  eat,"  we  get  the  verbal 
tions  dm-chuy  en-cha\  ka-cha!  (and  in  Semang 
z**),  and  the  substantival  dncha  (Semang  inchi) 
hana\  '*  food  "  ^ ;  from  yuty  **  to  return,"  i.e.  to  go 
the  transitives  tytU  and  tengyut,  **to  return," 
give  back,  and  so  on,  quite  in  accordance  with 
Khmer  methods. 


o  the  probability  of  an  earlier  Tagalen  und  Madagassen,  pp.   48-57, 

>f  monosyllabic    roots    in    the  1 902. 

languages,     see     especially  ^  g^g  especially  Schmidt,   op.    cit., 

1,  •*  Over  de  Wortelwoorden  in  where  this  fact  was  first  pxjinted  out. 

schcTaal,"and  Vreede,  "Over  Skeat   (in   the  Seiaugor  Journal)  had 

telwoorden    in    de  Javaanschc  already  drawn  attention  to  the  prefixes 

n   AcUs   du   Sixi^me    Congrh  in  Besisi. 

imtal  des  Orientalistcs  tcmt  en  ^  Probably  an    infix   formation   ( = 

Leidcy  1885,  and  Brandstetter,  ch-an-a'). 
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Ordinary  Mon-Annam  Words. 

But  not  merely  is  there  this  close  correspondei 
in  structure :  there  is  a  very  large  common  elcn 
in  the  vocabulary  itself.  The  number  of  worfs 
Sakai  and  Semang  which  can  be  traced  in  the  Mi 
Annam  languages  (and  in  some  cases  also  ia  Ni 
barese,  Khasi,  and  Munda)  is  very  considerable,  J 
includes  many  of  the  most  important  words  of  evt 
day  life.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  set  them 
here  at  length  ;  and  I  have  illustrated  this  connca 
as  fully  as  circumstances  permitted,  in  the  Corap 
tive  Vocabulary.  But  the  following  list  of  the  na 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  body  will  serve  2 
specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  this  common  elen 
runs  through  the  ordinary  speech  of  these  tribes: 


Semang. 

SakM. 

Arm 

beling 

belegn 

Back 

krd 

kern,  k:nok 

Blood 

mahom 

behlm 

lione 

lyeng 

jink 

Breast 

tendo* 

ento 

Breast  (female) 

... 

tuh 

Chin 

'ngke' 

jengkao 

Ear 

pol,  empong. 

'ntong    'ntik 

Eye 

mad 

mat 

Flesh 

scg 

sach 

Foot 

chan 

jukn 

Gall-bladder 

kemod 

... 

>lair 

sog 

$0k 

Hand 

tong 

tokn 

Head 

kui 

kui 

Heart 

*•• 

niis 

Knee 

kaltong 

kaltun 

Liver 

rus 

gres 

Mouth 

ban 

'mp*k,  pang 

Neck 

kua 

Nose 

m^h 

moh 

Thigh 

bl6» 

belu 

Tongue 

liti' 

lentak,  l^pes 

Tooth 

lamoing 

lemOn 

Th#»  above  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  include 
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1  words  of  this  category  that  can  be  safely 
to  a  Mon-Annam  origin.  Besides  these,  a 
of  quite  common  words  such  as  **  sun,'* 
"  "  darkness,"  "  rain,"  **  water,"  "  fire,"  **  earth," 
•  **  forest,"  **  tree,"  **  wood,"  *'  flower,"  "fruit," 
*' thorn,"  '*  rattan,"  *' banana,"  "centipede," 
louse,"  "  mosquito,"  "  spider,"  "  leech,"  "  fish," 
**  egg,"  "  rat,"  "  tiger,"  "  elephant,"  etc.,  and  a 
of  adjectives  and  verbs  (as  well  as  some  other 
if  speech)  have  one  or  more  identifiable 
mts  in  the  Mon-Annam  languages ;  though 
them  also  have  synonyms,  which  have  not,  as 
n  traced  to  that  source. 


Mon-Annam  Culture  Words. 

e  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  foregoing  are 
tively  few  words  which  throw  light  on  the 
development  attained  by  the  aboriginal  tribes 
dently  of  any  Malay  influence :  the  following 
itative  list  of  these  is  confined  to  such  as 
o  be  of  Mon-Annam  affinity  : — 


Semang. 

Sakai, 

To  bathe 

muh 

muh,  hum 

Blowpipe 

bclau 

belau 

Blowpipe  dart 

... 

rong 

To  boil 

to^m 

tohop 

Bow 

is 

ak 

Cloth,  clothes 

abat»* 

Comb 

k^nsiet 

To  cook 

'nchin 

chrt" 

To  dance 

kengseng 

... 

Dog 

cho' 

Flute 

jeniloi 

Cihost,  spirit 

kCmoyd 

kemut 

Grandchild 

kancha' 

cheno' 

Grandfather 

yat^^ 

(irandmothcr 

yd' 

... 

House 

dung 

dok" 

nd  in  Cham  and  Bahnar,  this  word  may  be  of  Malayan  origin. 

.II  2   0 
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Simutt^, 

Sakai. 

Ivory 

bftU' 

... 

Mat 

not 

nls.tpil 

Name 

... 

inm* 

Nephew 

kanoB 

Paddle 

chindwi* 

Chan 

Pillow 

•  •• 

tawi 

To  plant 

tap 

^P"    ., 

Poison  (for  darts) 

••. 

Quiver 

•  •• 

lok 

Rice  (in  husk) 

bi* 

fat,»i 

Rice  (husked) 

heki' 

raraa\cbnj 

Rice  (boiled) 

inchii 

cbanfti 

Roof,  ihatch 

••• 

kerop 

Salt 

empoyd 

'mpSi 

Somewhat    doubtfully   identified   are   the 
ing:— 

Semang.  Sakm, 


Adre 

... 

ja 

Areca  nut 

... 

UUk 

Koat 

kupon 

... 

Chopper 

choki*,  weng 

... 

Debt,  price 

dashs 

Fiddle 

kribm 

krim 

Iron 

... 

pat 

To  plait 

dendan 

Pot 

... 

n" 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  these  wi 
the  word  for  **  clothes  "  probably  meant  no  more 
the  wisp  of  bark-cloth  which  still  constitutes  the 
article  of  apparel  among  some  of  the  wilder  t 
the  **  house  "  was  no  doubt  always  a  small  and  n 
built  hut,  the  **dog'*  may  conceivably  (thoug 
probably)  have  been  the  wild,  not  the  domesd 
variety,  the  word  for  "  ivory  "  by  no  means  ii 
that  it  was  an  object  of  traffic,  the  word  for  "  p; 
is  perhaps  derived  from  the  word  for  ''head 
may  have  been  independently  invented,*  as  mi 

*  These    primarily    mean    "food**  ^  Pillows  do  not  appear  \ 

only.  very  common  use  :  see  st^ 

^  If    rightly    identified,    this    is    a  pp.    178,    180;  and   Martin, 

Sanskrit      word     which     has     passed  stdmmt    der    malayiuken    I 

iironeh  a  Mon-Khmer  channel.  1905,  p.  677. 
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for  '•  flute/'  which  has  a  different  prefix  from  its 
Khmer  equivalents  (some  of  which  differ  amongst 
;elves)  and  may  have  been  newly  formed  from  a 
lon  verbal  root.  But  nevertheless  there  is  here 
:ent  evidence  that  some  at  least  of  the  aboriginal 
;  of  the  Peninsula  do  not  owe  their  primitive 
ilture  and  general  semi-civilisation  to  Malay  in- 
res  exclusively,  but  must  have  retained  them  at 
from  the  time  (now  some  eight  or  nine  centuries 
if  not  more)  when  they  were  finally  cut  off  from 
Nations  with  the  Mon- Khmer  civilisation  of 
lem  Indo-China. 

herefore  I  cannot  agree  with  Martin  when  he 
^sts  that  the  Sakai  house  on  piles  is  borrowed 
the  Malay  style  of  architecture/  or  that  the 
ing  of  cereals,  especially  rice,  is  due  to  Malay 
nee.'  The  house  on  piles  is  the  typical  structure 
e  greater  part  of  Indo-China  as  well  as  of  the 
n  Archipelago,  and  even  if  the  words  for  "  rice  " 
lally  meant  some  other  cereal,  which  I  do  not 
ny  particular  reason  to  believe,  they  are  at  any 
'vidence  of  some,  however  primitive,  cultivation, 
\  in  itself  negatives  the  view  that  all  planting  on 
>art  of  these  tribes  is  due  to  Malay  influence, 
true  inference,  in  my  opinion,  is  that,  like  many  of 
ider  Mon-Khmer  tribes,  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
e  Peninsula  have  from  time  immemorial  planted 
n  their  jungle-clearings.  But  they  have  never 
the  great  advance  to  planting  in  irrigable 
p-land :  that,  in  South-east  Asia,  is  the  Rubicon 
\  a  barbarous  tribe  must  cross  before  it  can  fulfil 
onditions  precedent  to  real  civilisation,  first  in 

>   op,  (it,  p.  670.  *  fffid,  p.  731. 
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the  material  sense  of  the  word,  and  ultimately  in  its 
social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  other  connotations. 

The  only  possible  alternative  is  that  the  aborignl 
tribes  have  in  some  past  age  lived  in  close  oooUc 
with  a  more  civilised  Mon-Annam  race,  who  did  phi 
rice  and  so  taught  them  the  words  if  not  the  practkt 
But  that  view  also  does  not  find  favour  with  Mani.  . 
who  cannot   discover   any  evidence   that  they  wal/ 

ever  under  such  influence.*  I; 

c 

Do7tbl€  Relation  with  Mon-Annam  Languages. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  therelalioQ| 
of    the    Mon-Annam    languages    to    the  aborigifflJ 
dialects   of    the    Peninsula   has    been   one  of  root 
external    influence   or   whether    the    latter  can  be  | 
classified  as  true  members  of  the  family.     Logan, fta] 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  presence  of  Mon-Annaij 
words  in  the  aboriginal  dialects,-  propounded  a  vm  ^ 
complicated  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  Mon-Annw 
languages  with  the  Malayan  family,  which  it  wouUbt 
out  of  place  to  discuss  here,  but  apparently  held  thai 
their  influence  on  the  aboriginal  dialects  was  extend 
His   view   was    that    a   civilised    Mon- Khmer  net 
colonised  the  Peninsula  in  early  days  long  before  tk 
Malay  immigration    from    Sumatra    had    begun,  ani 
that  during  this  Mon-Khmer  era  that  people  occupifi 
towards  the  aboriginal  tribes  the  same  position  whic 
the    Malays   now   occupy.       **  The    language  of  tl 
Mens  and  Kambojans/*  he  says,  **  would  become  tl 
lingua  franca  of  the  districts  round  their  colonies  ai 
of  the  rivers  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula  whii 
their  praus'  frequented  for  barter  with   the  native 

'   ')-    ..-   ..   099.  '  /,I.A.  vol.  iv.  p.  431.  a  /.r.  ships. 
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would  ultimately,  in  a  large  measure,  displace 
er  dialects  of  the  latter."  * 
s  view  was  again  advanced  by  the  present 
in  a  paper  dealing  with  a  number  of,  mainly 
analogies  between  the  Mon-Annam  languages 
t  dialects  of  the  Peninsula.^  The  possibility 
ultimate  genuine  relationship  was  not  excluded, 
t  aside  as  not  being  proved  by  the  evidence 
ider  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  Kuhn, 
ry  valuable  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  Mon- 
languages  with  the  Mun^a  languages,  Khasi, 
rese,  and  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Peninsula, 
eady,  though  only  on  similar  evidence,  inferred 
istence  of  a  common  substratum,  but  still  did 
ite  go  the  length  of  classifying  these  diverse 
5  in  one  family.* 

re  recently  Schmidt,  in  his  excellent  work 
referred  to,  has  devoted  a  much  more  thorough 
l^ation  to  the  question,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
ion  that  the  close  correspondence  in  phonology, 
re,  syntax,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of 
K:abulary  between  the  Semang  and  Sakai 
;  and  the  Mon- Khmer  languages  cannot  be 
:ed  for  except  on  the  view  that  they  are 
ally  members  of  one  family  of  speech.* 
s  to  be  observed  that  these  two  views  are  not 
ly  exclusive ;  these  dialects  may  well  be  distant 
\s  of  the  Mon -Khmer  languages  separated 
hem  in  a  remote  prehistoric  age,  and  long 
rds  again  influenced  by  renewed  direct  contact 
Mon-Khmer  population.     There  may  be  two 


I.  S, ,  S.  B,,  No.  7,  pp.  85-87.       HutteriHduHs,  p.  22a 

Ho,  27,  pp.  21-56.  *  Die    Sprtuhen    dir     Sakei     itnd 

jpr       zur       SprachetiA'ufuie      ScMOfij^,  p.  581. 
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distinct  Mon-Khmer  sources,  just  as  there  have  to 
two   of  Malayan   origin,   entering    into    their  ca 


Sketch  Map  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Numeral  Sm 

position.     That  this  is  really  the  case  seems 
indicated    by  the  diversity  of  the    numeral  sy 
which  are  found  in  the  Peninsula.^ 


*  In  ilie  i>kctch  map  here  given, 
numerals  of  Malayan  type  are  neglected : 
hey  occur  occasionally,  especially  on 
hr  -^'iLskJ^ts  of  the  area  inhabited  by 
.-         1/     A\.^       n,»  iioun/jary  lines 


between  the  four  S3rsteiiis  are 
less  hypothetical.  TheAnbic 
refer  to  the  following  dialects : 
I.  Semang  of  Mount  J< 
Semang  of  Ula  Selama ;  J.  S 
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5  often  been  remarked  that  the  purer  dialects 
entre  of  the  Peninsula  do  not  possess  any 
jmerals  for  higher  numbers  than  **  three  "  ;  ^ 
wring  short  lists  will  therefore  suffice  for  a 
omparison  of  the  different  types  that  exist : — 


//.  ///.  rv. 


nei  {or  ne) 

nar 

ne* 

nanu 

nar 

ni 

mui  {or  moi) 

•mUr 

*mpe' 

nai 
bie 
(various) ' 


I.  represents  the  Semang  group  of  dialects; 
.  the  Northern  Sakai  and  the  inner  sub- 
of  the  Eastern  Sakai;  Type  III.  is  co- 
\  with  the  Central  Sakai ;  and  Type  IV. 
the  Southern  Sakai,  one  or  two  mixed  Jakun 
and    the  outer  subdivision   of  the    Eastern 

it  is  clear  that  (with  the  exception  of  the 
leral  of  Type  II.  which  it  has  in  common 
pe    I.)   Types    II.    and    III.  are   really  one 

and  this  system  cannot  be  derived  from 
>r  Type  IV.,  nor  can  these  be  derived  from  it. 


;mang    of    Sadang  ;     5.  27.  Daly's  Selangor  Sakai ;  28.  Drang 

u  Patani ;  6.  Semang  of  Bukit  of  Ulu   Langat ;  29.   Kenaboi ; 

<ai   Jeram   of  Grik ;    8.  30.    Sakai    of    Serting ;    31.     Orang 

ang  of  Ulu  Selama ;  9.  Hutan   of    Ulu    Palong ;    32.    Orang 

uala  Kenering;    10.   l3e  Hutan  of  Ulu   Indau ;    33.    Besisi  of 

lang  of  Sungai  Piah  ;  1 1.  Ayer  Itam  ;  34.  Besisi  of  Sepang  ;  35. 

^mongoh  ;     1 2.    Sakai  of  Besisi  of  Malacca ;  36.  Sakai  of  Ulu 

>akai     of    Korbu  ;     14.  Chercs ;    37.    Sakai   of   Ulu   Tembe- 

Sakai    of   Pulau    Guai ;  ling. 

Krau  (the  emigrant  Krau  One  or  two  dialects,  of  which  the 

ir   is   not   marked);   17.  numerals  are  imperfectly  recorded,  have 

gai   Kaya  ;   1 8.   Sakai  of  been  omitted. 

;      19.     Sakai    of    Ulu  ^  For  higher  numbers  some  of  the 

.    CliiTord's    Senoi ;    21.  aborigines   nowadays   use    the    Malay 

i  ;  22.   Sakai  of  Tapah  ;  numerals. 

Sungkai ;    24.   Sakai  of  ^  The  various  forms  given  are  diut 

25.     Sakai    of    Slim  ;  /a/,  and  tfmpong.     Most  of  the  typical 

anjong  of  Ulu   T^ngat ;  forms  above  have  minor  variants. 
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We  have  therefore  at  least  two,  if  not  three/  differed 
systems  of  numerals  to  deal  with. 

But  Types  II.  and  III.,  which  on  the  feu:e  of  them 
are  so  closely  allied,  are  also  relatively  central,  wluic 
Types  I.  and  IV.,  especially  the  latter,  are  distinctly 
peripheral  in  their  geographical  positions  in  die 
Peninsula.  Prima  facie,  therefore,  the  true  Sakai 
types,  II.  and  III.,  have  the  best  claim  to  represent 
the  old  Sakai  numerals,  while  the  rest  may  be 
suspected  of  having  been  due  to  outside  in- 
fluences. 

Now  Type  IV.  is  the  only  genuine  and  authenti- 
cated non-Malayan  numeral  system  in  the  abor^fid 
dialects  of  the  Peninsula  that  extends  to  h^ 
numbers  than  "three"  (or  at  most  "four"),  whidi 
fact  in  itself  suggests  its  derivation  from  a  more 
civilised  race  than  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Peninsub; 
and  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is  of  Moo- 
Khmer  origin,  as  the  following  comparison  wil 
show : ' — 

Type  IV.  Mqh,  Suk.  HuiL 


1. 

mui  {fir  moi) 

mwai 

mui 

mui 

«» 

mbar 

\A 

bar 

bar 

3. 

'mpc' 

pi 

pe 

Pc 

4. 

t-mpun 

pan 

puon 

puon 

5. 

masok^i 

masun 

song 

sung 

6. 

pe-ru' 

tilrau 

trou 

trev 

7- 

tempo 

thipah 

pho 

pha 

1  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Semang  from    **  two,"    and     probably  mm 

equivalents  for   "two"  and   "three**  "doable  two." 

can  be  derived  from  the  Mon-Annam  *  The  geographical  positioo  of  Mt 

type,  though  with  the  exception  of  the  of  the  tribes  which  use  numerals ctaff 

anomalous    diu,    "three,"    it    seems  resembling  our  Type  IV.  can  be  Mi 

likely  enough.      It  is  possible,  how-  from  the  maps  which  have  bees  pM 

ever,   that    they   are   of    independent  alx)ve.     It  is  important   as  gpriig  t 

origin.      There   is,   unfortunately,    no  clue  to  the  r^;ion  from  whidi  tidi  (■■ 

properly  authenticated  Semang  word  ticular  influence  proceeded.    Tkis,sl 

or    *'£our"    except    sa-bek    in    the  conjectured  iny.^.^.j*.,  512?.,  NolI?. 

^pAtyyff  dialert,  wbirb  is  clearly  derived  was  probably  the  Menam  vaUqf; 
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mm^ 

Boloven. 

NiahoH. 

Prcu, 

Ka. 

1. 

moi 

muei 

muui 

moe 

r  «B- 

2. 

bar 

ban 

baar 

bar 

— ?-. 

3. 

pa 

PC 

Pe 

pch 

4. 

puan 

puon 

puon 

puan 

^Et:. 

5- 

son 

song 

chheng 

cbang 

6. 

tarau 

trdo 

trau 

trao 

0 

7. 

p6h 

pah 

pes 

pah 

1^    'b" 

—  1 

« 

But  the  numeral  systems  of  the  languages  of  the 
-«^reat   Mon-Annam-Munda-Khasi-Nicobarese  alliance 
Jsaving  only  those  of  the  mixed  subfamily,  best  re- 
presented by  Cham,  which  have  numerals  of  Malayan 
a^itN'igin)    are    distinctly    divisible    into    two    different 

/         I.  The  Mon-Annam-Mui)da  group  (of  which  the 
^^nboye  Mon  type  agreeing  so  closely  with  our  Type 
JV.  is  one  subdivision  only).^ 

2.  A  group  comprising  {a)  Khasi ;  {b)  the  dialects, 
such  as  Palaung,  Riang,  Wa,  and  Lemet,  which  are 
itntermediate  between  Khasi  and  Mon -Khmer;   and 
^e)  Nicobarese. 

The  following  specimens  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  peculiarities  of  this  second  group  : — 


'  The  first  four  numerals  are 
practically  identical  in  almost  all  the 
Mon  -  Annam  languages  ;  at  *'  five  " 
the  diflferences  begin,  and  the  family, 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
splits  up  into  a  number  of  subdivisions, 
none  of  which,  however,  except  the 
•ne  of  which  Mon  is  typical,  need 
concern  us  here. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the 
Mupda  dialects  (where  they  have  not 
borrowed  Aryan  or  Dravidian  numerals) 
agree  up  to  **  four  **  with  the  general 
Mon -Annam  type  and  differ  from  the 
intervening  Khasi,  thus  : — 


I. 

2. 


SantaiL 
mit 
bor-ea 


Kurkii. 
miya 
b&ria 


Kharia, 
moi 
ubar 


Santali, 

pa-a 
pon-ea 


Kurku, 

api& 
uphunia 


Kharia. 

upe 
i'pon 


See  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India, 
vol.  iv.  part  i.,  especially  pp.  12,  24, 
and  242-245.  In  the  higher  numbers 
(which,  however,  do  not  directly 
concern  us)  two  of  the  Munda  dialects, 
namely  Kharia  and  Savara,  agree 
closely  with  the  Palaung,  Wa,  Lemct, 
and  Khmu  dialects  of  the  second 
group ;  a  fact  (first  noticed,  I  think, 
by  Konow  in  /.  R.  A.  5".,  1904, 
part  iii.  p.  429)  which  strongly 
supports  the  view  that  all  th^e 
groups  of  languages  are  ultimately 
related. 
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A'ioji  (Standard). 

Riang. 

En. 

S»n, 

I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

wei 

UU 

siu 

hik 
kftr 
kwai 
k'pwon 

tai 

ra 
loi 
pun 

te 
a 
oi 
wu 

TauUi 
IVa. 

Palaung 
{Ruma£\, 

Danaw, 

UmL 

I. 
2. 
3- 
4. 

kati 
la-al 
la-oi 
pun 

hie 

ft 

we 

pwan 

kiit 
an 
wi 
pun 

BUB 

ar 

k)he 

pm 

Car 
Nicobar, 

Central 
Nicobar. 

SmUUm 
Nicobar, 

Skmfi 
Nutkr} 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

kahok 
neat 
lue 
fan 

heang 
i 

loe 
foan 

heg 

ft 

lue 

Oat 

hog 

an 

fut 

Having  regard  to  the  geographical  positii 
these  languages  and  to  their  connection,  as  evid 
by  a  large  common  element  in  their  vocabulai 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  resemblances 
numbers  **two"  and  "three"  are  due  to  aod 
coincidence,  while  **  four  "  brings  almost  all  d 
into  close  agreement  with  the  Mon-Annam-1 
type.  If,  however,  the  words  for  "  two  "  and  " 
throughout  this  group  are  connected,  they  mi 
present  originally  identical  roots,  merely  differei 
by  different  prefixes  k-,  r-,  and  /-. 

If  that  is  so,  we  get  back  to  something  like 
**  two  *'  and  i  for  "  three  "  as  ultimate  roots,  anc 
will  then  explain  not  only  the  Mon-Annam- 
types  b-ar  and  p-i,  but  also  the  Sakai    n-ar  s 


*  As  to  Khasi,  sec  the  Linguistic 
Surz'ey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  \\  38.  The 
Lemet  numerals  are  of  the  dialect  of 
Jhieng  Khong  (about  lat.  21"  30', 
ong.  1  GO**  30'),  see  /  In'age  d  Exploration 
n  Indo-Chitte  ^871),  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 


For  the  Nicobarese  nma 
Man,  Dictionaty  of  tk$ 
Nicobarese  I^anguagt  (1 889] 
241.  For  all  the  rest  see  th 
of  Upper  Burmah  and  ike  S 
(1900),  part  L  \-oI.  L  pp.  62 
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^T'  ^-e),  the  roots  being  in  each  case  the  same  but 
tl^^  prefixes  differing.  A  similar  explanation  would 
fcli^en  attach  the  Mon-Annam  m-wai  and  the  Semang 
*— ^e  (Sakai  n-ei),  "  one,"  to  the  Khasi  wet. 

The  Eastern  Sakai  forms  ni-weng,  ni-u-e,  nil-e^ 
^*^ci  the  Central  Sakai  nanu^  "one/*  may  perhaps 
^^^  the  same  nai  (or  net)  with  different  numeral  co- 
'^flficients  welded  on  to  them,  as  has  happened  to  the 
^^'I^alay  satu  (from  sa  +  watu,  lit.  **one  stone  "),^  and  a 
^^^tiilar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  Central  Sakai 
^^^riant  nina,  **  three." 

If  the  above  explanation  holds  good,  practically  all 
^^^e  properly  authenticated  numerals  in  the  Peninsular 
^^lalects  are  accounted  for;  but  it  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  they  derive  from  two  distinct  sources, 
.^oth   (though   not   in   the   same  degree   of  affinity) 
^'tognate  to   the   Mon-Annam  languages.      This   ex- 
"J^lanation   of  our   Sakai   Types    II.  and    III.  is  ad- 
mittedly somewhat  conjectural,'  but  finds  some  support 
tn  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  where 
words  closely  allied  to  the  typical  Mon-Khmer  forms 
occur  in  the  outlying  dialects  (including  those  which 
have  numerals  of  the  Types   I.  and   IV.),  they  are 
either  not  recorded  at  all  in  the  dialects  of  the  interior 
(which  have  numerals  of  the  Types  II.  and  III.)  or 
else  occur  in  them  in  forms  differing  more  distinctly 
from  the  normal  Mon-Khmer  type. 

The  following  are  representative  instances : — 


*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  im-  for    **onc";   this   may   either   be   an 

possible  that   these  forms  may  better  abbreviation  of  nanu  or,  if  the  above 

represent  the  supposed  primitive  /;  -f-  wet  explanation  is  wrong,  its  root, 

(which  may  have  been  weng  originally  ^  It  was  first  suggested  by  Schmidt 

and    so    connect    with    the    Nicobar-  in  Die  Sprouhen  der  SaJkei  und  Semang, 

ese     heng).        But     this     is    a    mere  pp.  524,  580 ;  and  again  in  GrundzUge 

guess.  einer  Lautlehre  der  Khasi-Sprache^  pp. 

-  A   form  noh  is,  however,  reported  759,  760. 
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TypUal 
Mon-Kkmcr, 

Outer 
Dialeets. 

Jmmr 
DiMkOs, 

Bamboo 
Banana 

ding,  diii ' 
chck« 

ding 
tidk 

To  bathe 

hum 

hum 

... 

Blood 

chharo,  chhim 

mabam,  hahom 

Deiut 

Day 
Hand 

ti,  tai 

tengDgi 
ti,  thi 

loktt.tfk 

Heavy 

Hill 

kejUt,  kajok, 

jiik 

bondm,  manam 

kajoh,  hcnjut 

benom,  benum 
menom 

nyuh,  nyfl 

Tree 
Water 

long 
d&k 

long,  delong 
doo,  dak 

jaop.jaok 

ten,  tfi 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  are  really  t 
distinct  strains  of  the  Mon-Annam  element,  the  ( 
ancient  and  remote,  the  other  much  more  recent 
the  composition  of  these  dialects,  or  at  least  soou 
them  ;  and  in  view  of  the  relative  importance  of 
element,  which  seems  to  run  through  their  whole  si 
ture,  the  Sakai  and  Semang  languages  in  their  pre 
stage  of  development,  at  any  rate,  may  well  be  d 
fied  as  outlying  members  of  that  family.  It  muJ 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  uninflected  langu 
the  problem  of  classification  is  necessarily  very  difi 
especially  when,  under  the  influence  of  alien  toq 
the  vocabularies  have  been  much  mixed.  Su 
language  as  Cham,  for  instance,  can  from  ce 
points  of  view  be  classified  as  Malayan,  while  ( 
aspects  of  it  are  distinctly  Mon-Annam,  and  sdi 
have  accordingly  differed  in  their  classification 
Much  the  same  difiliculty  besets  the  classification  c 
languages  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  additional 
plication  that  they  are  numerous  and  heterogen 
besides  being  very  imperfectly  known. 

Uninflected  languages  can  pass,  almost  impe 


T»V.* 


*  In  Khmer  only. 
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ly,  from  one  family  into  another ;  thus  some  of  the 
lects  of  the  Peninsula  at  the  present  day  are  being 
H«  and  more  modified  by  the  influence  of  Malay, 
d  are  being  transformed  into  Malay  dialects. 
Sien  a  language  is  in  such  a  state  of  transition  (or 
en  when  its  condition  is  fixed  but  it  is  a  hybrid 
Oduct),  the  classification  of  it  will  vary  according 

the  principles  adopted:  a  hard  and  fast  system 
"lich  looks  only  to  grammar  and  puts  the  vocabulary 
uirely  aside  can  hardly  meet  the  difficulty.  What 
the  grammar,  which  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
le  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  is  similar  in  the 
ro  languages  of  which  the  hybrid  is  made  up  i^ 
Fhat  if  a  mixed  dialect  uses  the  vocabulary  of  one 
Qguage  put  in  the  syntactical  order  of  another? 
classification  according  to  grammar  only  would  lead 

paradoxical  results :  the  pidgin  English  of  the 
lina  ports  and  the  Malay  of  the  Singapore  bazaar 
>uld  have  to  be  classed  as  Chinese  dialects,  although 
ere  are  very  few  Chinese  words  in  either  of  them. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
ese  languages  does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  coincide 
ecisely  with  the  question  of  their  proper  present 
ossification. 

The  phonetic  tendencies  of  the  Semang  race  have 
:ercised  a  modifying  influence  over  the  Mon-Annam 
ements  which  their  dialects  have  absorbed,  soften- 
g  their  primitive  consonantal  hardness  and  moulding 
lem  into  a  more  vocalic  form.^  The  Sakai  dialects, 
I  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  purer  members  of 
lat  group,  have  better  preserved  the  characteristic 
irshness  of  the  Mon-Annam  phonology  ;  in  fact  they 

1  A  few  instances  of  this  have  been  found  in  the  Comparative  Vocabu- 
ren  on  p.  390  supra  ;  others  will  be      lary. 
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are  sometimes  more  archaic  than  even  the  stereotype! 
forms  of  the  Mon  and  Khmer  written  languages. 

In  the  Jakun  group,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  (n 
the  fragmentary  evidence  available,  the  Mon-Amai 
element  is  present  in  a  much  smaller  percentage  dm 
in  Sakai  or  even  Semang,  and  is  of  merely  secondarf 
importance.  The  Jakun  dialects  share  it  in  sock 
degree  with  the  Sakai  dialects  with  which  theyit 
intermixed,^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  oot 
an  essential  part  of  their  composition ;  and  ezcqi  \ 
that  the  forms  in  which  it  appears  are  somerimes 
modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  Jakun  phomAiB. 
which  has  perhaps  also  affected  the  neighbouriif 
Sakai  subdivisions,  it  seems  to  require  no  sped 
notice  here. 

Unidentified  Elements. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Semang  dialects  were  at 
originally  members  of  the  Mon-Annam  family.  Thcj 
still  embody  a  number  of  words,  of  a  distinct  type; 
which  have  not  been,  and  I  believe  never  willte 
traced  to  a  Mon-Annam  or  Malayan  source.  Amfl? 
such  words  are  many  quite  common  ones,  relating  tt 
matters  of  everyday  life.  The  following  list  BBf 
serve  as  a  specimen:  —  ''bad,"  j^beg\  "bag,' 
chog,  s^neng]  **  bamboo,"  I3eh,  g^niin\  •'banana,' 
kukeau  ;  *'  bear,"  tilabas ;  "  beast."  ab  \  "  betel-leaf 
bed',  ''big,"  bdo\  **bird,"  kawdd\  "blind,"* 
•*  blood,"  nyap  ;  **  body,"  ley ;  **  brain,"  iKfai 
"broad,"  nien-ey\  ''calf"  (leg),  langtU;  "cloud,"*'; 
**  coconut,"  herpai]  "day,"  k^to'  \  **dog,"  ek,  wok,9l\ 
"earth,"  kelyid\    "to  eat,"  ya-gey;    "egg,"  «*tf 

^  It  '<:  this  element  which  has  been      Sakai  element  occurring  in  ttKlik* 
«0i-.^    *o   r»p   p,    tnd   mpra  as   the      group. 
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ails,"  ejued\  **  female,"  yalu  ;  **  fever,"  kengkam  ; 
'  begjag,  ^^^yr  j^long;  -frog,"  kam^  "  full," 
;  •* girdle,"  tentam\^  **  good,"  bdded\  •*  hand," 
"heart,"  k^langes  \  ** lizard  (big),"  patiau\ 
;,"  beteg\  *' middle,"  tahll\  '' n?k^d:'  J^ligun  ] 
:,"  taiog\  **old,"  bedok,  med\  "palm"  (hand), 
"pig,"  ndpeg\  **  quiver,"  ^^^  ;  **  seed,"  ^a/-^ti^/ ; 
vt^'  j^kob\  "spear,"  ad\  "squirrel,"  wayd\ 
le,"  kula  ;  "  tooth,"  jangkb\  nyus ;  "  water,"  tonty 

"  yam,"  tdkob. 
he  chief  point  about  these  words  is  that  their  use, 

as  is  known  at  present,  is  conjfined  to  tribes  of 
Jegrito  type.  These  words  are  therefore  pre- 
)Iy  remnants  of  the  old  original  dialects  of  the 
sular  Negritos,  such  as  they  were  before  they 
le  modijfied  and  transformed  by  foreign  in- 
es.'-  A  comparison  of  these  specilfically  Semang 
.,  with  their  equivalents  in  the  dialects  of  the 
manese  Negritos,  is  naturally  indicated  by  the 
nstances  of  the  case ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
to  make  it,  it  has  proved  inconclusive,  although 
few  cases  I  have  ventured  in  the  Comparative 
bulary  to  append  the  Andamanese  equivalents, 
bat  they  are  worth.  Until,  however,  a  much  more 
ided  series  of  comparisons  reveals  the  existence 
me  phonetic  laws  connecting  the  Semang  with 
Vndamanese  words,  their  relationship  must  be 
iered  as  hypothetical.  The  structures  and 
mars  of  the  languages  at  the  present  day  are  quite 
ent,  and  can  give  us  no  help  in  this  matter, 
here  are  many  words  also  in  Sakai  which  have 


s   probably    really    means    the  '  This    was    first    pointed    out    by 

tring    of  which    the    girdle    is       Schmidt    in    Die  Sprachen   ikr  Sakei 

and  Semangy  pp.  563,  583. 
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not  as  yet  been  traced  to  any  known  source^aodi 
may  still  be  regarded  as  an  arguable  question  whetkr 
the  Sakai  dialects  were  originally  cognate  toik 
Mon-Annam  languages.  Both  groups  must  benae 
minutely  examined  than  has  been  possible  up  to  ik 
present  time  before  absolute  certainty  can  beattaiiri 
as  to  their  original  relations.  But  there  does  M 
appear  to  be  in  Sakai,  as  there  certainly  is  in  Scnuf 
a  substantial  list  of  common  words  in  everyday  is 
which  would  betray  an  alien  origin/  and,  on  ik 
whole,  the  evidence  at  present  rather  tends  to  ik 
conclusion  that  the  Sakai  dialects  were  from  the  iiat 
related  to  the  Mon-Annam  languages  in  the  sa« 
way  as  is  apparently  the  case  with  Nicobarese.  KW 
and  the  Palaung.  Riang,  and  Wa  dialects.  Sofars 
I  know,  there  is  nothing  in  their  grammar  or  stnicat 
which  would  negative  this  conclusion. 

The  Jakun  group,  after  deducting  thewordsiW 
can  be  accounted  for  as  Malayan  or  Mon-Ana* 
leaves  us  a  considerable  residue,  the  origin  of  whiil  I 
am  unable  to  explain.  Some  of  these  have  bed  | 
mentioned  already,-  but  it  may  be  convenient  iog« 
a  few  specimens  here.  The  following  are  tyjAalfll 
Kenaboi,  which  contains  the  largest  percentage  i 
unidentified  forms  : — '*  bird,**  sdbu  ;  *•  black,"  rfjil 
•*  breast,"  rapang ;  **  cloud,"  lingsa  \  "  croco&* 
toliol\  "dog,"  kmk\  ''fish,"  rayap\  "forclMal 
cliala\  "head,"  tahal  \  *' moon,"  linta\  **  pig,"  sWi 
**root,">Vrfr:    "  tooth,"  fA<Vrf//.      The   following  ai 

*   If  Sakai  was  virigiiuilly  descended  therefore,  in  Sakai  vi  som<^xick^ 

frtMii   the   same  mother-tongue  as  the  cannot  be  found  in  the  Mob-Ab 

Mon-Aimain  languages,  it  might  never-  languages  does  not  cause  any  ditto 

theloss  |X)ssess  words  which  the  others  in  view  of  the  lai^ge  |iercentige(iBSi 

had  lost  or  which  it  had  evolved  since  ±35  per  cent)  of  important «vi 

the  remote  date  of  its  separation  from  everyday  use  which  it  shares  with  lb 

tV^   oomi.«  ^n   «ou"*e       The  presence,  ■  See  p|>.  386,  404,  407-409 « 
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i  in  various  Jakun  dialects,  and  some  of  them 
ar  even  in  the  neighbouring  members  of  the 
i  group:  — •* ant,"  narit\  "brother"  (elder). 
•*  dog,"  dmun  ;  **  eyebrow,"  Uilis ;  "  face,"  rXman  ; 
ndmother,"^<?«^' ;  "  house,"  ch^rdng,  j^kot ;  "  pig," 
\ ;  **  porcupine,"  puntu ;  *'  rhinoceros,"  resiki ; 
er"  (elder),  gau\  *' snake, " ///^^  ;  **  tiger,"  maj'd, 
%  m^ngkolom  ;  **  tired,"  kabo. 
4ore  words  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
parative  Vocabulary.  A  few  of  the  words  of 
lown  origin  in  the  Jakun  group  are  also  found  in 
ang,  but  are  not  recorded  in  Sakai :  ^  these  words 
perhaps  be  relics  of  dialects  formerly  spoken  by 
•itos  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  and  now 
•bed  into  the  Jakun  group,  but  they  are  hardly 
irous  enough  to  support  the  view  that  the  Jakun 
cts  were  originally  allied  to  Semang. 
*he  origin  of  the  Jakun  group  is  therefore  still  in 
►t.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  its  structure  and 
imatical  system,  but  apparently  the  latter,  at  least 
hose  dialects  which  contain  a  strong  Malayan 
lent,  is  of  the  Malayan  type.  It  would  seem  that 
Jakun  group,  if  it  is  a  unity  at  all,  was  originally 
lien  origin,  but  has  been  for  centuries  under  the 
ence  of  Malayan  dialects,  with  which  it  has  been 
;d  up,  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  mainly 
lyan  in  character  and  in  process  of  becoming 
ely  so.  In  their  present  state,  the  Jakun 
cts  (with  the  exception  of  Kenaboi)  may 
r  be  classed  as  mixed  Malayan  dialects :  in  fact, 
i    of    them    have    become    mere    subdialects    of 

1^ 

e,  for  instance,  in  the  Comparative       M  135,  M  151,  I*  76,  P  i56,aDdS  378, 
ilitfy  parai^raphs  C  267,  L  1 19,       and  compare  B  215  with  B  217. 

VOL.   II  2  H 
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Language  and  Race, 

I   shall  not  undertake   to  correlate  the  conpla 
facts  of  language  here  briefly  sketched  out  with  tk 
physical  relationships  which  connect  the  wild  tribesof 
the  Peninsula  with  the  various  races  of  South-eastei 
Asia.     It  seems  to  me  somewhat  premature  to  do  a 
until    these   races    have   been    more    thoroughly  i 
vestigated   and    more  accurately  described    But! 
must    not    be    forgotten   that    in    this   r^ion  thae 
are    several   originally  distinct    racial  strata:  first i 
stronger  and  dominant  race,   which  thoii^h  varpn 
materially    in  different    localities,    has    the  comav 
characteristic   of  being   more  or   less   Mongoloid  it 
type,  and,  underlying  it.  fragments  of  two  other  wft 
which  were  both  probably  seated  in  this  region  eaifa 
than  the  race  of  Mongoloid  type.     One  of  these  olte 
races  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Sakai  type.  Tk 
Mon-Annam  languages  are  spoken  to  a  great  extril 
by  communities  of  Mongoloid  type,  but  also  by  wiftr 
non- Mongoloid  tribes,  and  it  is  still  a  question  tu 
which   racial    type   this  class  of  language  or^naly 
belonged.     It  is  somewhat  significant  that  at  thelK 
ends  of  the   great    Mon-Annam-Munda-Khasi-Nici 
barese  alliance,  viz.  in    the  pure  Sakai  and  the  Mud 
region,    the   races   should    be   of    somewhat    simil 
Dravidian  or  quasi-Dravidian,  non-Mongoloid,  typ 
It  may  be  that  the  intervening  populations  have  he 
modified    by   an    intrusive    Mongoloid    strain,  wh 
nevertheless  retaining  their  original   language:  tl 
at  present  seems  to  be  a  tenable  hypothesis.*    T 

*  This  would  appear  to  be  Schmidt's  tions  of  Mon-Annam  s])eechafe,  ins 

view  ;  sec  Die  Sprachen  der  Salrf  umi  of  slight  specific  peculiarities,  sofatt 

iemani;^  P-  5  8 1 ,  but  he  does  not  point  out  ally  M  ongoloid  in  type.  This  coostic 

>,«  foof  th"*  thn  pr-nr  »-iHtof  the  popula-  the  main  difficuVy  of  the  problen. 
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»€:her  submerged  race  above  referred  to  is  the  Semang 
W  Negrito  type,  which  is  much  more  restricted  in 
flne^a.  than  the  quasi- Dravidian  one.  It  is  still  doubtful 
pSn^tiher  the  Negrito  type  can  really  be  traced  else- 

ire  in  South-eastern  Asia  than  in  the  Peninsula 
t:he  Philippine  and  Andaman  islands,  and  it  seems 
^  have  had  very  little  influence  in  building  up  the 
•cr^s  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  further  complication  that  the 

l^or^goloid  race  speaks  languages,  of  various  different 

^•^^ilies  of  speech,  which   have  not  yet  been  satis- 

•^t^orily  grouped  under  one  head ;  while  on  the  other 

T^'^cl  the  Malayo-Polynesian  language-family  (like  the 

P^Oxi-Annam)   coincides   with    no   racial    group,    but 

'J^^lxides  several  diverse  types,  Mongoloid  and  non- 

J^Ongoloid.     In  short,  the  question   of  the  relation 

T^tween  race  and  language  in  South-eastern  Asia  is 

^*^  extremely  complex  problem,  and  all  these  matters 

^"tSll  call  for  much  more  extended  and  detailed   in- 

^^^tigation    before   a  really  certain  conclusion  as  to 

^lie  early  history  of  these  races  can  be  arrived  at. 

Language  and  History. 

It  would  seem  that  fragments  of  these  various 
races,  probably  in  small  numbers  and  in  a  very 
primitive  stage  of  development,  independently  found 
their  way  into  the  Peninsula  at  various  remote  epochs. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  Sakai  brought 
with  them  the  habit  of  cultivating  patches  of  ground 
roughly  cleared  on  the  hillsides,  and  so  tended  mainly 
to  occupy  the  hilly  country  of  the  interior,  while  the 
more  savage  Semang  hunted  in  the  lower  levels,  and 
the  Jakun  tribes  (or  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  spoke 
Malayan  dialects)  settled  along  the  coast-line. 
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At  some  pericxi  after  the  Mon- Khmer  popubtbs 
of  Southern   Indo-China  had   become  more  or  ka 
civilised    through   the   medium   of  immigrants  fron 
India,    the   central   portion   of  them,  inhabiting  ik 
Menam  valley,  seems  to  have  extended  its  influeooe 
to  the  southward  and  to  have  founded  settlements  b 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula.     This  occupation,  d 
which  there  is  no  distinct  historical  record/  is  evidenad 
by  the  local  tradition  which  assigns  such  a  great  pait 
in  the  past  history  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  Siamcst 
Ancient  mines  and  other  workings,  remains  of  ibrts 
and  the  like,  are  generally  styled    Siamese  by  the 
Malays ;  in  fact,  ''  Siam,"  in  the  local  popular  topO' 
graphy,   plays  the  part  which   in  England  is  shared 
between  Caesar  and  the  devil :   it  serves  to  expbii 
any  ancient  and  striking  landmark  the  real  origin  d 
which  is  unknown.     As,  however,  there  is  not  a  tnce 
of  anything  really  Siamese,  i.e.  Tai,  in  the  dialects  o( 
the  aboriginal  tribes  or  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsuh,* 
and  as  the  Siamese  are  relatively  modem  intruders  in 
Southern  Indo-China,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  traditions  refer  to  the  Mon -Khmer  race 


*  It  appears  from   Siamese  sources  sula  from  lat.  7*  (or  thereabouts)  soU^ 

that  the  Mon  race  had  occupied  Ligor  wards,  that   being  the   region  vidii 

(lat.  8"*  24\  long.  99°  58')  Ixffore  the  which    the    S{)eciineQs    of  abonsiai 

Siamese   arrived   there  :   see    Low   in  dialects  were  collected.     Kofth  of  tbri 

y.  /.  A.  vol.  V.  pp.  518-521  ;   Bastian,  region  there  has  been  a,  more  orki 

Geschichtc  der  Indo-Chinesen^  p.  197.  mixed,  Siamese  popuUtioo  for  fttco) 

Further    south    than    this    they    have  centuries ;  south  of  that  latitude  tki 

not  been  positively  traced  :    Sanskrit  was,  until  quite  modem  times,  do  mi 

Buddhist  inscriptions  in  alphabets  of  Siamese    penetration    or    occupiD4 

South  Indian  origin  have  been  found  in  but  merely  a  traditional  and  pecsM 

Ketiah,  but  it  has  not  l)een  shown  that  claim  to  suzerainty  over  some  of  Ai 

these  were  the  work  of  Mon  settlers.  Northern  Malay    States.      It  is  oiit 

The  arch.x'ological  collections    in  the  during  the  last   hundred  yens  or  t 

museums  of  the  Peninsula  have  never  that  this  purely  external  suzerainrf  hi 

yet  l>eon    properly  studied,  and    it    is  been    transformed    in  some  cases  itf 

Dossiblc  that   they  might  throw  some  actual     eflfective     occupation,   aceo* 

lew  light  on  these  matters.  panied     in    a     few    districts  by  th 

■  To    avoid    misunderstandings,    I  settlement    of     a      Siamese4petkii4 

n.irf  irir    Kof  *»,;».  ..nfArc  »/>  thc  PcHin-  populat'^H, 
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nhabited  Siam  before  the  Tai  came  down  from 
th  of  Indo-China. 

I  hypothesis  of  such  a  Mon-Khmer  occupation 
^eninsula  is  strongly  supported  by  the  linguistic 
e.      If   the  above    attempt    to  unravel    the 

skein  of  language  has  proceeded  on  the 
nes,  it  seems  clear  that  the  numeral  system 
[  have  termed  Type  IV.  was  introduced  into 
linsula  by  a  Mon-Khmer  race  from  the  r^on 
Menam  valley  at  a  period  which  cannot  have 
iry  remote,  inasmuch  as  these  numerals  have 
diverged  at  all  from  the  type  still  current  in 
icent  parts  of  Indo-China.  The  precise  date 
be  determined,  but  possibly  the  Mon-Khmer 
ion,  which  may  have  lasted  for  hundreds  of 
[>^;an  about  the  fifth  century  a.Dm  or  even 

It  may  have  come  to  an  end  nearly  a 
d  years  ago.^  Since  the  last  seven  or  eight 
IS  (for  here  again  the  precise  dates  cannot  be 
;he  Malays  from  Sumatra  have  colonised  and 
i  the  Peninsula,  and  except  in  the  dialects  of 
I  tribes  and  in  the  popular  traditions  already 

to  there  is  little  trace  left  of  its  former 
i  connection  with  Indo-China.^ 


ai  conquest  of  the  Menam  Khmer  source.     If  these  words  have 

>  the  precise  date  of  which  come  direct  into  this  jargon  from  a 

ertain  information),  and  the  Mon-Khmer  language,  this  is  evidence 

extension  of  the  Tai  race  that  the    Malays    of    these   northern 

thward  finally  cut  off  the  States  have  been  in  contact  with  Mon- 

rom  the  Mon  and  Khmer  Khmer-speaking  individuals  who  had 
acquired  the  art  of  taming  elephants 

appear  to  be  a  few  words  and  imparted  it  to  the  Malays.     The 

mer   origin  in  the   Malay  latter  do  not  appear  to  have  learnt  this 

edah,  but  the  matter  awaits  craft  in  Sumatra,  nor  is  it  nowadays 

stigation.     In   the  jargon  practised  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula, 

elephant  drivers  of  Kedah  This  Malay  elephant  jargon,  however, 

n  speaking  to  their  mounts  also  contains  some  undoubtedly  Siamese 

few  words  which  are  al-  words  and  may  have  come  through  a 

nly  derived  from  a  Mon-  Siamese  channel. 
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Language  and  Culture. 

While  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  tk 
languages  of  the  Peninsula  is  evidence  of  the  fat 
that  the  tribes  which  speak  them,  besides  bdogiil 
several  different  races,  have  been  subjected  to  varioB 
alien  influences,  the  number  and  diversity  of  ik 
dialects  into  which  the  several  languages  fall  is  abo 
eloquent  of  much.  One  sees  at  once  that  dt 
Peninsula  has  not,  in  any  period  within  our  ken,  bees 
the  seat  of  a  great  unifying  civilisation,  and  that  is 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  lagged  behind  in  dx 
progressive  movement  which  has  affected  SoA 
eastern  Asia  generally. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  seem  to  see  the  diiferot 
stages  of  social  evolution  mirrored  in  the  phenomeni 
of  language.     First  comes  a  stage  of  merely  nonfldk 
hunting  and  fruit-gathering,  during  which  it  wodi 
appear  that  there  is  comparatively  little  tendency  to 
development  or  differentiation  of  speech  among  die 
several    fragments   of  a   roaming   race.      Then  tbe 
gradual  beginnings  of  agriculture  bring   with  thcB 
somewhat  less  temporary  modes  of  habitation,  and 
restrict  the  wanderings  of  the  clan  or  tribe  within  the 
narrower  area  of  a  few  miles  around  the  huts  it  noi 
more  regularly  occupies.     Its  small  patches  of  cuid 
vated  ground  shift,  it  is  true,  from  season  to  seasoo 
but    only   within    a    strictly    limited    range.     Thi 
necessarily  results  in   local   differentiation  of  diakc 
and   consequent   difficulty  of  intercourse  with  othc 
clans  or  tribes.     Next,  in  the  normal  course,  shoul 
come  the  practice  of  cultivating  permanently  occupio 
ireas,  partly  planted  with  fruit  trees,  partly  irrigate 
^nr    ^p-oHiVpllv  sown  and  plan^^ed  with  rice.     This,ii 
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^uth-eastern  Asia,  is  the  most  momentous  step  in 
'^ajice ;  accompanied,  or  soon  followed,  by  the 
lestication  of  the  buffalo  and  ox,  it  allows  of  a 
increase  and  concentration  of  population  in 
in  favoured  localities,  and  thus  tribes  begin  to 
fer  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power,  according  to 
circumstances.  Next  come  intertribal  wars, 
ling  generally  in  the  predominance  of  the  most 
*^^^>xierous  and  powerful  tribe  over  its  neighbours,  and 
imposition  of  its  language  on  the  other  tribes 
lin  a  considerable  area,  thus  welding  the  whole 
-  a  new  unity  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  truly 
^^^^ional  existence. 

But  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Peninsula  this  stage 

never  been  attained :  they  never  took  the  great 

■    *3ride   from   shifting    cultivation    to    the    permanent 

^^^cupation  of  land,  and  while  they  have  remained  a 

^*iigle  of  more  or  less  savage  clans,  the  coasts  and 

*^Ver-valleys  of  their  native  land  have  been  colonised 

^^  immigrant  aliens,  who  in  their  own  island  home 

*^ad  already  passed  this  stage  and  gained  the  possession 

Of  a  common  language  and  some  of  the  other  elements 

^hich    go   to   the  making   of  a   nation.      Thus   the 

aborigines  of  the   Peninsula  find  themselves  to-day 

in  the  position  of  scattered  fragments  dependent  on 

^  stronger  and  far  more  numerous  race,  in  a  distinctly 

higher  state  of  culture.     It  requires  no  great  stretch 

of   imagination    to   foresee   clearly   enough   that   the 

only  unity  of  speech  they  can  ever  attain  will  consist 

in  the  loss  of  their  own  and  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 

tongue,  while  their  other  special  characteristics  will 

also  soon  disappear. 

Many  of  the  districts  in  which  aborigines  were 
formerly  to  be  found  have,  even   in  modern  times, 
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been  deserted  by  them  in  their  flight  from  their  i 
civilised  neighbours.      In  other  districts  they  hue 
been  absorbed  into  the  Malay  population,  which  ■ 
several  of  the  States  of  the  Peninsula  has  a  strQi| 
strain  of  aboriginal  blood.      This  process  has  bea 
going  on   for   many  generations,  and   will  soon  be 
complete.      The   tribes  that   have   maintained  tbdr 
separate   existence    down   to    the   present  time  ait 
evidently  mere  remnants,  which  happen  by  favour  rf 
local   circumstances    to  have   escaped   extinction  or 
absorption :    and  even  these  few  survivals  of  a  pu 
stage  of  human  development  will  in  no  long  dor 
become  absorbed  by  their  somewhat  more  advanod 
neighbours. 
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APPENDIX. 

PART    III.— RELIGION. 

Page  10. 

jcviii.  189-196,  Vaughan-Sievens  (ed.  Bartels)  describes  some  of  the 

s  of  the  Sakai  (whom   he  calls  Blandas).      Incantations  (wrongly 

ang  "  ^  by  Vaughan-Stevens)  are  spoken  over  the  sufferer,  who  is  also 

>n  an  infusion  of  **  three  plants  called  •  merian '  (*  mirian  *)."  ^    There 

ry  special  to  note  in  the  methods  of  manipulation,  which  are,  how- 

ly  described. 

y  is,  as  a  rule,  very  easy,  and  the  death  of  the  mother  in  child-birth 

e,  although  still-born  children  are  not  uncommon." 

:ase  of  protracted  delivery,  which  is  generally  rare,  a  second  charm 

r  the  sufferer  and  her  body  rubbed  with  the  fat  of  the  big  python, 

m  of  whose  fat  is  also  given  her  to  swallow." 

Thage  and  ruptured  blood-vessels  seldom  occur,  but  where  they  do, 

must  decide  the  result,  since  the  Sakai  know  nothing  of  the  art  of 

lilar  account  of  the  manipulation  employed  by  the  Orang  Laut,  see 
i.  196. 

Sakai  Love-charms.  Page  67. 

Stevens  (ed.  Bartels)  describes  the  use  of  a  particular  plant  by  any 
ho  wishes  to  make  his  wife  indifferent  to  himself  in  order  to  further 
;ue  with  some  other  woman. ^  This  plant,  which  is  laid  under  the 
is  said  by  Ridley  (who  informs  me  that  Vaughan-Stevens  himself 
Decimen  of  it)  to  be  Lasianthus. 

men  are  said  to  make  use  of  cotton  from  a  silk-cotton  tree  to  secure 
I's  fidelity.* 

Page  287. 

:  Creatio.n  Myths  of  the  Tembeh  (Orang  Trmia). 

manuscripts  of  Hrolf  Vaughan-Stevens,  translated  into  German  by 
ims. 

Dr  writes  that  in  vol.  Ixix.  Nos.  8  and  9  of  Globus^  this  story  of  the 
ilready  been  mentioned,  in  part  reproduced,  and  that  on  account  of 
erest  he  now  gives  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  original.  His 
IS  follows  : — 

g,"    spelt    **  powang  "   by  the  charms  by  which  he  works. 

^ens,  signifies  a  magician  ^  For  **  merian"  see  note  to  p.  10 

r"   (the    old-time    *'con-  of  text. 

jst-country    folklore),    not  ^  Z.f.  E.  xxviii.  184.  *  Ibid, 
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"ita 
**  liefore  the  sun  was  created  the  earth  was  like  a  board  ^  lyiagoo  ihe^lj; 

1>cneaih  which  swarnied  centi{)edes,  scorpions,  and  ants,  in  a  putnloeKHl|^ 

These  creatures  are  similar  to  the  demons  which  then  lived  in  darknoL  kil  ' 

hole  under  the  board  lived  Naing,  while  Sammor  had  his  dwelling  high  ^^1^ 

the  board.  I 

**  Sammor  often  came  down  on  (to  the  board)  to  take  a  stroll.   ThisdsU  I 
Naing,  who  ordered  the  demons  to  sting  and  bite  the  feet  of  Sammor  (nmkl^ 
now  when  we  tread  on  ihcm).  1^ 

**One  day  Sammor  got  very  angry  and  lifted  the  board  uptosaKKii|l^ 
Then  they  Uith  fought  and  tried  to  kill  each  other.  Sammor  got  theBBti^l^ 
Naing  ran  away,  crawled  down  into  his  hole  and  hid  himself.  Since  SoH 
knew  that  Naing  could  nut  hear  the  light,  he  determined  to  keep  him  ii  fc 
hole.  During  the  tight  both  of  them  had  torn  great  pieces  out  of  theooLi 
order  to  throw  them  at  each  other  (hence  originated  the  hills  and  moattii 
which  we  now  see  ui>on  the  earth).  Sammor  also  sought  the  largest  rods lU 
were  to  be  found,  and  heape<l  them  on  the  hole,  in  order  to  prevent  Nnf  in 
coming  out.  Then  Sammor  went  to  his  own  dwelling-place,  and  took  M 
6re  out  of  it,  and  when  he  had  rolled  it  into  a  boll  with  his  handSi  heictai 
to  the  scene  of  the  strife.  He  threw  the  board  up  high  into  the  urindfliBil 
it  to  stay  there,  and  he  commissioned  the  fire-ball  (/.r.  the  sun)  to  {Hi  At 
mountain-covered  hole,  so  that  Naing  might  never  come  out  again.  Tbtiidf 
the  sun  always  goes  round  the  mountain,  watching  it  from  all  sido^  AV 
^aing  has  often  tried  to  push  away  the  mountain  from  the  month  of  the  biik»k 
is  always  obliged  to  let  it  fall  again  as  soon  as  he  has  raised  it  slightly,  beGHtrf 
his  inability  to  bear  the  light. 

**Now  the  sun  discovered  that  Naing  was  doing  this  on  thatadecfit 
mountain  where  she  herself  was  not.      But   Sammor  had   gone  bd  M  )■ 
dwelling-place,  and  since  the  sun  could  not  forsake  her  duty  to  oibtsn 
from  Sammor,  she  kindled  a  fire  at  the  place  where  Naing  was  ulatiii 
attempts  to  escape.     She  then  continued  on  her  way. 

'<  Every  time,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  b)',  Naing  stretches  bimM 
of  the  cavern  and  attempts  to  smother  the  fire  with  earth.  When  theaa^ 
in  the  course  of  its  motion,  appears  before  the  hole,  Naing  throvi  it  il  > 
handful  of  earth,  until  he  has  at  length  quite  extingui^ed  it,  and  theaab 
then  to  kindle  it  once  more. 

**The  stars  are  the  hot  eml)ers  which  are  scattered  about  by  the  fiitcRq 
time  Naing  throws  a  handful  of  earth  at  it.  These  embers  are  driven  tonh 
the  l>oard,  where  they  remain  burning.  The  sparks  thrown  oat  from  the  aba 
are  shcnning  stars.  Naing  has  often  been  seen  in  the  act  of  drawing  o«t  i  fo 
brand  from  the  moon. 

«  Thus  has  it  always  happened  ever  since.  When  Sammor  hurled  thebtff 
up  into  the  air,  it  took  the  form  of  the  heavens  above  us,  and  what  we  see  ii  < 
lower  side. 

<*  On  the  upper  side  of  this  board  is  the  place  (heaven)  to  which  thegooda 
pass,  but  no  one  knows  what  sort  of  place  it  is,  or  what  the  souls  do  there.  ^ 
only  know  that  there  is  neither  marriage,  nor  birth,  nor  death,  nor  change  of  a 
kind.     Every  one  has  there  whatever  he  wishes. 

'*  The  place  of  Sammor  lies  far  above  this  upper  surface  of  the  world. 

**  Naing,  being  unable  to  come  out  of  his  hole,  dug  a  great  cavern  ia! 
ground  for  himself  and  his  demons.     During  the  battle  between  Sammoii 


^  This  comparison  of  the  earth  to  a  **  talam  '*),  which  is  described  in  )b 

l)oard   or  plank,   which   afterwards   is  folklore  (r.  JAi/s^  JAi^,  p.  3)  as  be 

apparently  transferred  to  the  sky,  looks  representative  of  the  original  dimcBH 

to  me  somewhat  like  a  confused  recol-  of  the  earth  when  first  created,  aoco 

-./»»ion  of  thr  .so-c*ned  «« tray"  (Mai.  ing  to  the  account  of  Malay  1 
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tliese  demons  had  run  away  in  a  fright  Some  ran  down  into  the  hole 
d  remained  confined  there  with  Naing.  The  greater  number,  however, 
DQselves  behind  the  hills  thrown  up  by  the  two  combatants.^  They  are 
parated  from  Naing,  and  still  dwell  in  the  same  place  that  is  inhabited  by 

Kre  follows  the  story  of  the  creation  of  man. ) 

IHien  Naing  found  that  he  himself  was  prevented  from  coming  out,  through 
ot  watch  maintained  by  the  sun  and  moon,  he  tried  to  get  the  better  of 
sy  means  of  the  demons  which,  at  the  covering  of  the  hole,  remained 
;  on  account  of  the  superincumbent  mountain.  This  failed,  however, 
s  the  demons  were  not  strong  enough.  Naing,  therefore,  created  a  great 
r  of  demons  (the  Tembeh  could  not  explain  how  this  was  done)  which, 
er,  succeeded  no  better  in  stopping  the  watchful  course  of  the  sun  and  the 

>}aing  then  commanded  the  demons  that  dwelt  outside,  in  a  body,  to  heave 

the  mountain  from  his  place  of  captivity,  so  that  he  might  come  out 
:  by  night  in  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  sun.     All  the  demons  then 

their  forces,  and  with  the  help  of  the  demons  that  dwelt  underneath,  and 
oog,  they  heaved  the  mountain  slightly  upwards  and  shook  it  But  when 
lor  noti^  the  shaking  of  the  mountain,  he  came  back  to  see  what  was 
ning.  When  the  demons  saw  him  they  immediately  ran  away  and  hid 
dves  in  the  rocks,  trees,  and  rivers.  Thence  it  happens  that  the  woods 
ierywhcre  full  of  demons,  and  every  tree,  every  rock,  every  river,  has  its 
lemon.  The  demons,  however,  escaped  in  a  body  from  the  mountain  on 
I  Sammor  stood.  In  order  to  prevent  the  demons  from  repeating  their 
pt,  Sammor  determined  to  create  men  so  that  they  might  fight  against  the 
OS.  He  therefore  took  some  sparks  of  the  sun-fire  (stars),  which  Naing 
iroken  off  from  the  moon  by  throwing  earth  at  it,  and  out  of  them  made 

men.  He  then,  however,  reflected  that  the  fire  would  never  die,  so  he 
red  the  seven  men  thence,  and  afterwards  made  them  into  the  seven  guides 
ssengers  who  show  the  good  souls  the  way  to  heaven.  He  then  took  seven 
1  which  grew  close  by,  and  from  them  made  men,  whom  he  commanded  to 

on  the  mountain,  and  to  prevent  the  demons  from  moving  it  again. 
,  however,  went  on  increasing  the  number  of  demons,  until  it  became 
sible  for  the  seven  men  to  fight  with  them  all.  At  their  request  Sammor 
ed,  removed  them  thence,  and  afterwards  made  them  into  the  messengers 
ad  to  lead  the  wicked  souls  to  hell  (because  the  men  made  out  of  leaves 
rithin  a  fixed  period,  like  the  leaves  from  which  they  had  been  created). 
Then  Sammor  went  back  to  his  place  and  brought  thence  a  man  and  a 
Q  (no  one  knows  of  what  material  they  were  made),  and  placed  them  on 
loantain  to  guard  it.  This  pair  had  at  one  birth  three  sons  and  three 
ters.  When  the  children  had  grown  up  they  were  given  names  ;  the  eldest 
ok  the  name  (and  the  emblem)  of  a  leaf,  the  second  that  of  a  star,  and  the 
that  of  an  ant.     Each  one  married  a  sister. 

As  the  son  who  had  taken  the  leaf-name  was  the  eldest,  he  was  chief  over 
thers.  Prom  him  are  descended  all  the  Tembeh  Batins  (chiefs)  of  the 
an. 

The  second  son,  who  had  adopted  the  star  emblem,  was  very  clever  in 
way  and  became  a  magician.  All  the  Tembeh  magicians  are  of  this  totem. 
The  third  son,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  an  ant,  was  the  father  of 
iry  human  beings.  The  ant-families  have  always  been  more  numerous  and 
prolific  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  families  of  the  three  sons  and  their  wives  increased  with  great  rapidity, 

These  mountains  separating  man  the  Caucasus,  the  **Kaf"  Mountains  of 
le  demons  from  Naing  are  probably       Malay  legends.  See  Malay  Magic ^  p.  2. 
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so  that,  with  the  help  of  the  incantations  and  magic  given  to  the  wn 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  by  Sammor  himself,  the  demoos  i 
back  to  their  hiding-places." 

(Since  the  first  man  was  placed  by  Sanmior  on  the  motmtain,  di 
always  prefer  to  live  in  the  hills.) 

**  When  Naing  discovered  that  men  were  guarding  the  mountain  li 
by  Sammor,  and  that  he  himself  could  not  get  out,  he  tried  to  build 
road  up  through  some  of  the  other  mountains,  which  had  been  bem 
torn  from  the  flat  earth  in  the  great  battle.  These  attempts  ht?e  < 
huge  caverns  which  are  found  in  so  many  mountains. 

**  Since  there  were  not  enough  men  to  guard  all  these  mouiitiini 
brought  yet  more  and  more  men  and  women  from  his  habitatioD  and  pi 
in  \'arious  localities.  These  men  who  appeared  later  differed  somevin 
and  appearance  from  the  flrst-crcated  Tembeh,  hence  it  comes  that  in 
there  are  various  races  of  men. 

**  The  seven  men  created  from  leaves  watched  at  first  very  caidbl 
the  course  of  time  they  became  weary  of  the  constant  watching  and  pid 
down,  and  fell  asleep.  The  demons  soon  discovered  this,  and  slipp 
the  trees,  and  hid  in  the  brushwood,  until  they  were  again  quite  d 
mountain,  when  they  began  to  push  it  away.  When  some  ^  them  bat 
the  seven  guardians  were  asleep,  they  divided  themselves  into  kpcs 
in  order  to  seize  them  and  take  them  captive.  The  demons  that  fc 
selves  among  the  attacking  forces  disguised  themselves  under  the 
animals  and  insects — each  party  having  a  special  form.  The  fen 
follows :  millipedes,  snakes,  ants,  tigers,  leeches,  and  moaqoitoe 
fought  with  the  seven  men,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  and  of  the  dei 
were  trying  to  overthrow  the  mountain  brought  Sammor  once  again  o 
of  action.  He  drove  the  demons  away,  and  condemned  the  seven  { 
serve  as  guides  to  the  souls  journeying  towards  Nenek  ^  (Hell)  in  the 


Page  289.        Details  of  the  Cholera  Charm  of  the  Tbm 

On  leaving  their  tree-huts,  they  both  painted  themselves  and  help 
to  paint  themselves  with  their  totem  ^  emblems  (leaf,  star,  and  ant] 
and  forehead.  Three  magicians  were  then  chosen,  who  painted 
persons  with  white  lines  and  devices,  according  to  a  prescribed  pa) 
a  screen  of  leafy  branches  erected  to  conceal  them.  In  this  s 
triangular  opening  formed  by  two  converging  uprights  with 
horizontal  bars  fixed  across  them.  Over  these  cross  timbers  were  i 
leafy  branch  of  a  plant  resembling  a  palm  and  another  resembling 
The  opening  is  supposed  to  represent  the  triangular  figure  in 
horizontal  cross-lines  that  the  Tembeh  are  said  to  employ  as 
character"  typifying  ** night"  or  ** darkness,"  but  which  here  lypii 
and  the  darkness  dear  to  spirits.^     A  screen  that  was  erected  on  tlH 


1  There   should   be   seven  of  these  and  so  forth  ;  cp.    voL  i 

parties,  one  corresponding  to  each  of  text, 

the  leaf-men. — W.S.  ^  It  need  scarcely  be  r« 

-  Or  "  Ni-nik."      This  is  possibly  since  it  has  been  insisted 

identical  with  the  word  that   appears  text,    that    there    is    no  [ 

as  the  name  of  Hell  or  Purgatory  in  totemism  among  these  trib 

the  legends  of  other  tribes,  in  various  *     P'or  these  mesaage  c 

forms,  such  as  **  Ngari,"  **  Nyayek,"  vol.  i.  p.  414  of  this  book. 
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3n  the  west,  except  that  the  opening  on  the  east  formed  a 
le,  typifying  "day"  or  "light,"  this  figure  being  supposed  to 
in  rising  behind  the  mountains.  Behind  the  screen  at  the 
»d  a  post  of  about  4  metres  high,  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
a  a  roughly  built  round  roofless  hut,  quite  3  inches  high,  so  that 
;  in  except  by  the  door,  in  front  of  which  hung  a  mat  decorated 
blem  plaited  in  red  on  a  ground  of  yellow,  the  natural  colour  of 
s — a  device  the  use  of  which  was  confined  to  the  magicians.  In 
r  was  a  fire  composed  of  three  converging  fire-logs.^  The  plct 
;  people  stood  was  then  measured  off  by  the  magician,  beginning 
(t  comer  and  proceeding  westward.  On  its  completion  the 
ied  to  the  round  hut  already  described.  Alter  half  an  hour's 
1  fearful  din  in  the  hut  by  blowing  into  a  bamboo  of  special 
Vt  this  sound  the  men,  each  with  his  jungle  knife,  hurried  to  a 
where  some  days  before  had  been  stuck  a  number  of  bamboos, 
sticking  in  the  ground  as  though  they  grew  there.  Every  one 
these  bamboos  and  fashioned  a  spear  from  it.  Meanwhile  the 
e  had  begun  wailing  **  Ah-wah,"  "  Ah-wah,"  as  soon  as  the 
aimboo  in  the  magician's  hut  had  ceased.  On  completing  their 
leapt  forth  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  looking  in  every 
igh  they  expected  the  attack  of  some  enemy.  The  concealed 
lew  three  deep  booming  notes,  when  there  suddenly  appeared 
western  leaf-screen  the  white-striped  men  who  took  the  place  of 
ans  of  the  seventh  class,  that  in  former  times  represented  the 
of  them  bore  a  long  piece  of  liana,^  bent  in  the  middle  and 
the  two  loose  ends  being  held  together.  With  howls  and  yells 
>  now  turned  round  and  took  to  running  and  proceeding  first 
:,  parallel  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plot,  and  then  from 
alongside  the  eastern  boundary  (along  the  line  of  the  dotted 
intered  the  plot  at  the  north-east  comer  and  took  up  their 
s  just  within  the  plot's  limits  with  their  &ces  turned  outward  and 
ait  for  the  attack  of  the  white-striped  "demons."  These  last 
iirection  as  that  in  which  the  boundary  line  had  been  drawn,  all 
md  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  throw  their  liana  lassos  over 
of  the  men  who  were  standing  within  the  plot  and  using  their 
t  the  lassos  from  falling  over  their  heads,  and  for  that  alone, 
of  the  three  would  let  go  one  end  of  his  liana  so  that  it  fell  to 
poked  it  to  and  fro  over  the  boundary  line  in  an  attempt  to  touch 
gs  of  those  who  stood  within.  But  as  these  latter  leapt  aside 
:  pliant  lianas  with  their  spears,  none  of  them  were  hit.  Thb 
I,  since  any  one  so  hit  would  soon  after  have  been  attacked  by 
themselves,  but  accompanied  by  the  fearful  yells  of  the  men, 
;  women,  shrieks  of  the  children,  and  barking  of  the  dogs,  the 
ound  and  round  the  rectangular  plot,  until  suddenly  at  the  sound 
the  magician  who  was  in  the  hut  the  din  ceased,  except  among 
dogs.  One  of  the  three  *' demons*'  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
\  and  writhing  as  if  he  were  in  bodily  pain.  His  two  companions 
mas,  ran  to  the  magician's  hut,  and  as  they  entered  the  magician 
e  dress  of  the  latter  consisted  of  a  bark  loin-cloth,  together  with 
ind,  girdle,  anklets,  and  knee-bands,  plaited  from  strips  of  tree 


cindled  by  these  tribes       tuang,"  as  to  which  videnoXt  to  vol.  i. 
of     converging     tire-       p.  472  ante. 

'■''  Hy  "liana"  no  doubt  some  kind 
*  tuntong  *  or  "tuang-       of  rattan  (Calamus)  is  intended. 
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fibre  resembling  grass.'  The  three  burnt  spots  on  bis  forebead  wen  |Mi( 
white,  and  on  his  breast  the  totem  emblem  in  white  clay.  In  one  hand  \t  Is 
a  bamboo,  presumably  his  staff,  but  this  particular  staff  showed  ndther  diaip 
nor  patterns.  He  held  the  staff  with  the  lower  part  uppermost ;  in  tbe  hob 
part,  at  its  lower  end  smoked  some  fragrant  tree-gumt*  wldch,  as  I  had  notidid 
it  before,  the  magician  no  doubt  must  have  kindled  at  the  fire  in  frontgflihi 
as  he  passed  by.  One  of  the  three  who  had  been  lefl  bdiind  wat  cfidak 
rehearsing  a  part  for  the  first  time,  as  he  now  quite  simply  asked  the  napa 
what  more  there  was  for  him  to  do,  and  the  magician  had  to  poll  bin  nto  it 
proper  position  with  his  hands.  The  magician  slowly  approadied  tlKmto,ili 
kept  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  as  though  he  had  the  colic ;  he  bent  om  ha 
squatted  down,  and  applied  his  ear  to  the  man's  stomach.  Next  he  kaoddtk 
burning  tree-gum  out  of  the  end  of  his  staff,  so  that  it  fell  within  the  liinrf 
the  plot.  One  of  the  men  who  happened  to  be  there  caught  up  t  hnU  i 
earth,  collected  the  burning  tree-<pim,  pressed  it  quickly  upon  the  euth,  m 
then  lx>re  the  whole  round  to  his  comrades,  so  that  each  ^ould  get  t  link  tfk 
smoke  blown  over  him.  Meanwhile  the  magician  had  been  apparentlj  aci^ 
ing  to  examine  all  over  the  inwards  of  the  man  lying  on  the  ground  Idi  aft 
thing  or  other  ;  at  last  with  one  hand  he  applied  the  upper  end  of  hii  of* 
the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  man,  and  appeared  by  this  means  to  bring  pRH 
upon  the  thing  in  the  man's  inwards  to  come  out  at  his  month.  Whs  ki 
length  had  succeeded  in  this,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  and  at  the  me  M 
the  man  who  bore  the  earth  and  the  tree-gum  let  this  fidl  into  thehoflorfirtrf 
the  l)amboo,  right  on  to  the  cholera  demon.  The  latter  being  induced  voB 
out  by  reason  of  the  challenge  of  the  spears  opposed  to  him,  had,  it  Mk 
entered  into  the  white-ringed  belly  of  one  of  the  assistant  magicians,  whsAi 
l>ctng  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  magic,  to  endure  such  an  aocretioii,  thnrlifr 
self  on  the  ground  and  rolled  to  and  fro,  till  the  magician  [of  dan]  N&I|A 
in  consequence  of  this  proceeding  now  knew  where  the  demon  was,  av^ ^ 
latter  and  enclosed  him  in  the  hollow  at  the  upper  end  of  the  staft  what  At 
**  damar  '*  kept  him  imprisoned.  The  magician  then  went  in  company  vilhdii 
other  men  (who  up  to  then  had  remained  within  the  marked-ont  plot)* At 
magic  hut,  laid  his  staff  within,  and  announced  to  all  present  that  the  ta 
would  stay  there  a  month,  until  he  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  HoueWi* 
anticipation  of  that  desirable  event,  all  persons  able  to  walk  would  hare  v  hrt 
the  encampment  for  that  period,  and  in  the  meanwhile  reside  on  thesntfti'i 
distant  hill.^ 


>  Doul)t1ess  strips  of  the  *<  palas "  >  Globuiy    vol    Ixix.    {\H\  f 

(or //t7//7/«i)  palm.      -  Mai.  «*  damar."       137-141. 


PART   IV.— LANGUAGE. 

MATERIALS  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE 
VOCABULARY. 

MleriAls  on  which  the  study  of  these  dialects  must  be  based  ave  in  some 
ti  fiurly  copious,  but  they  ve  heterogeneous,  and  the  different  portions  of 
they  consist  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

r  the  most  part  they  are  confined  to  vocabularies,  some  of  a  few  words 
itheis  of  respectable  length  running  into  several  hundred  words ;  in  a  few 
Mily  are  there  any  sentences,  and  these  are  lor  the  most  part  very  short 
•  they  are,  these  sentences  (together  with  the  songs  and  diarms  contained 
Appendix  to  voL  L  of  this  work)  are  the  only  means  we  have  of  arriving 
pmdples  of  syntax  on  which  these  dialects  proceed, 
e  vocabularies  and  lists  of  words  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
ntive  Vocabulary  represent  the  collections  of  many  difierent  investigatois, 
ms  nationalities,  including  English,  French,  Russian,  German,  and,  in  a 
laes,  Malay.  Their  modes  of  orthography  di£fer  very  coosideraUy  in 
iicnce,  and  it  is  only  by  checking  them  inter  u  that  it  is  possible  to  airive 
ear  idea  of  the  sounds  intended  to  be  represented,  for  in  most  cases  the 
on  have  omitted  to  give  any  key  to  their  systems  of  orthography,  and  in 
tbey  have  evidently  been  somewhat  inaccurate  either  in  their  observation 
idering  of  the  sounds.  Moreover,  not  unfinequently,  they  have  evidently 
ind  1^  giving  a  wrong  meaning  to  the  woids  they  have  collected.  It 
)e  remembered  that,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  the  collectors  had  no 
lad  knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  dialects,  but  had  to  work  through  Malay,  a 
^  which  was  often  imperfectly  known  both  to  themselves  and  the  aborigines 
whom  they  attempted  to  converse.  Sometimes  the  European  collector 
rs  to  have  been  practically  ignorant  even  of  Malay,  and  to  have  gone  to 
through  one  or  more  interpreters ;  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Vaughan- 
is,  his  knowledge  of  Malay  is  obviously  very  imperfect  Very  seldom  does 
car  that  a  collector  has  even  a  fiur  knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  dialect  on 
be  reports.  Oiffoid  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things, 
though  objections  may  be  made  to  his  rendering  of  certain  sotmds,  his 
ulary  of  the  S^noi  dialect  is  probably  a  very  close  approximation  to  absolute 

he  material  embodied  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  resolves  itself  into 
parts,  viz.  :  (i)  publbhed  matter,  which  has  appeared  in  various  books  or 
ikals ;  and  (2)  collections  in  manuscript  and  as  yet  unpublished.  By  &r 
ireater  part  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  is  made  up  of  hitherto  un- 
shed matter,  partly  collected  by  the  authors  themselves,  and  partly  con- 
ed by  others,  by  whose  courtesy  the  authors  have  been  permitted  to  include 
heir  collection. 

be  earliest  of  our  sources  for  the  study  of  the  aboriginal  dialects  is  a  short 
^  words  of  the  **Jakong"  or  **Jokang"  (f>.  Jakun)  language  of  Malacca 

VOL.  II  4S1  2  I 
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compiled  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  published  bj  him,  together  wid 
matter,  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  an  article  on  *'  The  Maritime  Code  of  the  M 
in  the  Asiatick  Rtsearches  (i8i6),  vol.  xii.  p.  109.  It  was  reprinted  m  Vii 
Miscellafuons  Works  (1834),  p.  87,  and  again,  but  apparentlj  iDdepco 
from  the  original  MS.,  in  the  McUcuca  Weekly  Register  in  184a  A  zcp 
the  last-named  version  is  given  in  No.  3  of  Xh^  Journal  of  the  Stndti  ^ 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1879),  pp.  6,  7.  The  versions  differ  sUgfathr a 
The  list  of  words  is  of  no  particular  importance  except  as  oonfirni 
existence  of  the  Jakun  dialect  in  Malacca  territory  at  the  b^iniuf  1 
nineteenth  century.  About  half  the  words  (including  all  the  nunieah 
identical  with  Malay.     There  are  only  about  fifteen  words  that  are  not  Mih 

The  next  vocabulary  to  be  mentioned  is  contained  in  John  Gml 
History  of  the  Indian  Archi/^elaqo  (1 820),  vol.  ii.  pp.  I2S-I92  (wWji 
consist  of  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  some  twenty  languages  or  dbi 
compiled  from  various  sources).  The  S^mang  words  in  this  coOeaia 
expressly  stated  to  be  a  ''specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Simang  om 
haired  race  of  the  mountains  of  the  Malay  peninsula,**  collected  for  Cm 
**  by  the  minister  of  the  prince  of  Queda  "  {i,e.  Kidah),  *•  a  man  of  tot  x^ 
mind,'*  and  correctetl  by  Major  Maclnnes,  who,  according  to  Crtwfuid,  «ii| " 
Marsden,  among  Europeans,  perhaps  the  best  Malayan  scholar  existingi" 
number  alK>ut  eighty-six,  but  a  few  of  them  are  Malay  loan  wonis.  b 
dissertation  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  MaUj  Im{ 
(1852),  pp.  clxxi.  clxxii.,  Crawfurd  repeats  about  twenty  of  these  voidi 
slight  differences),  but  adds  to  them  the^numerals  (all  of  which,  ho«evB,c 
the  first  two,  are  merely  Malay).  On  p.  clxvi.  of  the  same  dissertatioi  h 
gives  a  short  list  of  seventeen  words,  most  of  which  are  conbuned  in  Is  I 
vocabulary. 

Crawfurd's  main  object  in  adducing  these  specimens  appears  to  htTt  b 
support  his  pet  theory  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Makyufa 
languages  by  showing  that  inter  alia  the  Simang  did  not  belong  to  it  1 
list  is  a  very  good  one  for  all  that,  and  very  accurate,  as  comparison  lii 
sources,  even  the  most  recent,  sufficiently  shows  ;  and  it  does  great  oefl 
Malay  official  who  compiled  it.  But  as  it  was  almost  certainly  taken  ( 
the  first  instance  in  the  Arabic  character,  which  is  ill  adapted  to  the  iq 
tion  of  the  highly  differentiated  vowel  system  of  these  dialects,  not  mod 
can  be  attached  to  its  rendering  of  these  sounds,  and  it  must  be  conti 
the  more  recent  records  made  by  Skeat  in  the  adjacent  region. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1848),  voL  ii.  p.  205, 
says  that  it  was  in  181 1  that  he  got  the  list  from  the  minister  of  the 
*'  Queda,"  and  that  it  was  a  list  of  176  words  of  the  language  of  the  S 
Mount  J^rai  {i.e.  K6dah  Peak,  a  mountain  visible  from  Penang,  w 
definitely  enough  the  locality  of  the  tribe  speaking  this  dialect).  He  go 
to  this  list  he  added  2 1  words  ^  from  Marsden's  Miscellaneous  Works  (I 
of  the  total  197  he  finds  that  156  are  native,  15  Malay,  2  Javanese,  2 
to  these  two  languages,  and  i  word  Sanskrit.  The  numerals,  hen 
Malayan,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  numbers  **one*'  and 
the  list  given  in  his  Grammar.  It  seems  evident  that  this  list  has  1: 
published  as  a  whole,  and  the  unpublished  words  are  no  doubt  lost  altc 

Adriano  Balbi  in  his  Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe  (1826),  Ta 
No.  103,  gives  a  dozen  words  avowedly  derived  from  the  list  in  ' 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  th 
Comparative  Vocabulary. 

*  Those  arc  the  **Juru  Semang''  list  Kn  \^i'&  History.  There 
words,  of  which,  however,  one  is  therefore  to  a  different  di 
•^npp»''»ntlv  toi^^n  frntn  Crawfurd*s  own       the  K€d*\h  dialect. 
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3Ch  in  Na  12  of  the  Journal  Asiatiqus  (1833),  pp.  241-243,  gives  a 
ocabaUuy,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  copy  (with  some  omissions) 
rffird's  longer  list,  but  turned  into  the  French  spelling.     That  it  is  so 

shown  by  the  &ct  that  he  gives  a  Staang  word  tftos  %s  meaning 
«.  *< without";  but  in  Crawfurd  mos  is  given  as  meaning  '* without" 
use  opposite  to  <*  within,"  as  the  Malay  htar  in  the  same  column 
f  shows.  Moreover,  for  "gold"  Klaproth  gives  as  Staiang  a  word 
which  does  not  occur  in  Crawfurd  as  a  S^mang  wofd,  but  under  the 
maner  as  a  Malagasy  word  in  the  line  immedktely  below  where  the 
ntiy  would  be  if  there  were  one.  Obviously  the  oonpyvslt  blundered, 
t  was  not  Klaproth  himself,  for  he  adduces  the  Malagasy  word,  in  another 
s  a  form  to  be  compared  with  his  fictitious  Sdmang  voletman^  which 
hardly  perhaps  have  done  with  Crawfurd's  Comparative  Vocabulary 
n  to  refer  to.  Anyhow,  the  indebtedness  to  Crawfurd  is  not  ac* 
id,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  Klaproth's  words,  some  few 
(including  some  variant  forms  given  in  addition  to  those  where  the 

with   Crawfurd   is  close)  are  derived  from  some  other,  unknown, 

hort  lists  of  Kedah  Sdmang  in  John  Anderson's  FolUical  and  Com^ 
msiderations  relative  to  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the  British  Settle- 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  (1824),  Appendix,  pp.  xliv.-xlvii. ;  William 
Miscellaneous  Works  (1834),  p.  113;  Edmund  Roberts'  Embassy  to 
-n  Coasts  of  Cochtn-China^  Siam,  etc,  (1837),  pp.  413-415 ;  and  T.  J. 
I  Political  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  in  the 
Malacca  (1839),  vol.  ii.  pp.  422-434,  are  confessedly  drawn  from  the 
oe,  viz.  a  vocabulary  collected  by  Maclnnes,  of  the  Steang  dialect  of 
fan,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  K^dah  peak),  and  are  substantially  identical 
NFfiird's  materials,  or  perhaps  merely  extracts  from  the  '*  minister  of 
original  list.  Anyhow,  the  evidence  of  these  sources  is  not  cumulative, 
mces  between  them  are  probably  due  mainly  to  printers'  errors  and  to 
lese  authors  making  slightly  different  selections  firom  the  original  source, 
however,  professes  merely  to  reprint  Anderson's  list;  and  Marsden 
Iges  his  indebtedness  to  Anderson,  but  several  words  appear  in  his  list 
not  occur  in  Anderson's  book.  Of  the  whole  set  of  sources  Crawfurd  is 
and  best  representative.  Taken  together,  and  compared  with  quite 
lections,  these  old  lists  tend  to  show  that  Sdmang,  though  the  language 
[primitive  savage  tribe,  has  not  during  the  last  century  undei^ne  the 
Iges  to  which  savage  languages  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  subject 
of  ten  S^mang  numerals  published  on  p.  113  of  Marsden's  already 
1  work,  and  there  attributed  to  James  Scott,  is  embodied  in  the 
ive  Vocabulary  ;  but  the  numerals  are  utterly  unlike  anything  collected 
ollectors,  and  the  £act  that  they  extend  to  **  ten  "  is  in  itself  suspicious, 
ittle  or  no  importance  to  them. 

ext  set  of  sources  goes  back  to  Anderson's  list  (contained  in  his  already 
,  work)  of  some  ninety  words  of  the  S^mang  dialect  of  "Jooroo," 
the  Company's  territory  (as  it  was  in  1824)  of  Province  Wellesley, 
by  Mr.  Mainp^y,  the  Resident  of  that  territory.  "Jooroo"  is 
the  Juru  river  in  Province  Wellesley,  which  territory  now  extends 
land  than  it  did  in  Anderson's  time.  No  S^mangs  are  to  be  found 
mywhere  in  Province  Wellesley  nowadays,  and  there  were  none  even 
\  time,  fifty  years  ago,  nearer  than  Ulu  Kdrian.  Marsden  and  Roberts 
inted  this  list,  like  the  previous  one,  with  due  acknowledgements  to 
Newbold  has  drawn  from  the  same  source  with  acknowledgments 
ly,  but  omits  some  of  the  words  that  Anderson  gives.  Here  again, 
Uiere  is  but  one  original,  and  differences  are  due  mainly  to  misprints. 
Loberts  and  Newbold  have  corrected  a  few  of  the  misprints  in  Anderson, 
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hut  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  few  new  ones  on  tbcir  oira  acna, 
so  that  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  ComparisoD  mf^arif 
with  other  sources  is  i^cnerally  sufficient  to  show  which  is  in  therig^^ 
they  diflfer. 

All  these  versions  have  l>een  included  in  the  Comparative  Vocabolan,  mi 
estimatin*;  their  value  as  evidence  it  roust  be  remembered  that  eachgroops^ 
one  source,  and  that  their  weight  is  therefore  not  in  any  way  increised  If  ik 
nunil)cr  of  the  versions,  wiiich  have  only  l)een  reproduced  b)-ratooiifk 
variations  which  occur  in  them. 

A  leiior  written  by  the  Rev.  Father  Pupier,  dated  Penang,  the  2aid  Oagh 
1825,  and  printed  in  the  Annalts  dc  la  PropagtUion  de  la  Ftd  (1826-,  BKi 
P-  303,  contains  a  few  SOman^  words  and  phrases  also,  apparently,  lat 
district  in  or  near  Province  Wellesley,  but  collected  independently  DM  k 
above  materials  and  expressed  in  a  French  orthography.  Thissoaice  istfi 
(;rcai  value,  but  lias  never  Ik'lMi  noticed  hitherto,  so  I  have  thongbt  it  ml 
while  to  mention  it.  A  diligent  search  in  other  missionary  records  nuj pdf 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  more  such  material.  , 

P.  J.  liegbie,  in  his  rather  rare  l>ook  \^t.  Malayan  Penimula{\%'y^^ 
14-18,  gives  a  list  of  about  160  S^mang  words  (including,  ofcouncifa 
Malayan  loan  words)  which  was  furnished  him  by  an  unnamed  friend  of  his.'  &i 
not  stated  where  the  dialect  was  compiled,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Sta{ 
dialect,-  and  from  a  source  quite  inde^^endent  of  those  already  meotioBeill 
related  more  nearly  to  the  Juru  than  to  the  Ian  (or  K^fdah)  Sftniag.  ft 
s]H:lling  appears  to  l>c  rather  good,  but  the  list  has  been  badly  printed,  9 diti 
ten  c.-'.ses  vowels  are  left  out  and  represented  by  turned  letters,  thus  *.  Th 
however,  is  not  due  to  IJei^bie's  own  printer,  for  Begbie  apologises  feiimj 
xvii.,  ai  the  end  cjf  the  Krrata,  and  explains  that  these  blanks  occund  c !■ 
orij^inal,  which  (having  himself  no  knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  dialeci>|lK* 
unable  to  correct.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Regbie's  list  is  founded  a  > 
printed  source,  which  I  have  l>een  unable  to  trace. 

The  >ame  list  appears  to  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Malacca  (Wff»W|i>» 
article  on  the  missionar\- journey  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Tomlin,  mentioned  in  J.i 
^'ale^'s  I  itteratur  dir  (h-ammiUikm  (2nd  eil.,  by  B,  JUlg,  1 847),  p.  537' "*' 
co]>y  of  this  rej^rint  is  preserved  in  the  Roj-al  I«ibrary,  Berlin.  I  hive  Ml  ■ 
access  to  if.  but  from  the  words  extracted  from  it  in  Griinwedel's  GkjsBiyi' 
Schmidt's  work  it  is  evident  that  it  is  identical  with  Begbie*s  list;  one 01 W 
minor  dirteronces  are  noicil  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary,  but  otheffi*" 
so-called  '^Tomlin's  SOmang"  is  not  cmliodied  in  it. 

The  next  list  to  be  considered  is  Newbold's  Vocabulary,  headed  ''Ob^ 
Ik»nua,"  prinieil  in  his  already  mentioned  work.  This  is  a  long  list  of  ikrt 
450  forms  (including  some  trifling  variants)  l^eing  the  equivalents  of  ilxat  9 
English  words.  In  some  c:ises  there  are  as  many  as  five  synonyms,  gofl^ 
there  are  two  or  three. 

In  {K^int  of  fact  this  list  is  a  heterogeneous  s^lomeration  of  tt  leist  tiff 
distinct  dialects  belonging  to  three  quite  different  groups. 

As  .^^chmidt  ix>ints  out,  one  element  in  it  is  Simang,  of  a  type  so  do^ 
allied  to  that  of  Begbie's  list  that  it  must  Ije  referred  to  the  same  or  atle** 
neighbouring  dialect ;  but  the  spelling  differs  from  Begbie's,  and  is  %xf^ 
less  accurate,  so  that  perhaps  Schmidt  is  right  in  concluding  that  thetio* 
not  go   liack   to  the  same  written  source.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  fct  a* 

'    Prolxibly  the  Rev.  C  Thomsen,  a  Al>origines. 

missionary  and  scholar,  of  Malacca  and  -  In  No.   27  of  the  Stroiti  Mi 

Singapore,  to  whom  Hegbie  in  p.  ix.  of  Journcd  I  wrongly  expressed  id«l* 

his  Introiluction  makes  his  acknowledg-  on  this  point.      Probably  the  diiltf 

nenis   for   a    paper    treating    of    the  was  recorded  in  Southern  Kedab. 
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0  in  the  Comparative  Vocabnlaxy)  Newtxdd  appears  to  have  based  his 
»  Begbie  or  Begbie's  printed  original,  with  its  printer's  errors,  which 
led  :  so  that  it  would  seem  that,  at  any  imte  in  some  words,  Newbold's 
nents  Begbie's  unknown  original  with  the  q)eUing  recast  into  the 
Eng^  style. 

her  dement  in  Newbold's  Bfoua  list  is  B«sisi,  and  though  Newbold's 
[being  mostly  the  old-&shioned  English  spdling)  differs  (rom  that  of  the 
ently  collected  specimens  of  B^Ssisi,  a  comparison  shows  that  this  part  of 

1  fairly  accurate  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  Bteisi.  It 
Ably  collected  by  Newbold  himself,  for  he  mentions  that  he  interviewed 
id  B£landas;   the  latter  may  perhaps  be   represented  by  the  strong 

element  in  his  list ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

her  element  in  his  list  is  Jakun,  which  was  collected  for  him  by  the 
'Abdullah  bin  *Abdulkader  at  Gunong  Panchor,  near  Alor  GajsJiy  in 
territory,  as  related  by  'Abdullah  in  his  autobiography  (pp.  381-391  of 
spore  edition  of  1887). 

Ittllah's  account  of  the  matter  is  worth  summarising,  as  it  throws  some 
the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  collected,  and  goes  some  way 
explaining  the  fiurt  that  a  good  many  of  them  are  quite  unintelligible  and 
r  wrong.  The  worthy  Malay  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  his 
of  the  jungle.  Their  squalor  disgusted  him,  and  their  language  in  their 
don  amongst  themselves  seemed  to  him  "  like  the  noise  of  squabbling 
the  general  effect  of  it  being  graphically  rendered  by  him  by  the 
Kws  (and  meaningless)  words,  *' kakak  •  kaka)^  kang  king  chalra." 
rts  the  sound  of  it,"  says  he,  *<  and  I  don't  know  what  they  were  talking 
r  I  didn't  understand  it."  The  Jakuns  were  very  much  afraid  of  their 
especially  of  Newbold,  who  was  wearing  a  red  coat,  which  he  had  to 
in  order  to  set  them  at  their  ease),  but  by  dint  of  gifts  of  tobacco  and 
and  the  persuasion  of  a  tame  Jakun  boy  who  acted  as  guide  and 
iary  to  the  little  expedition,  their  fears  were  got  over.  Then  Newbold 
.\bdullah,  in  English,  **  Go  and  sit  with  them  here  and  write  down  their 
,  numerals,  and  customs,  and  I  will  go  and  have  something  to  eat," 
Newbold  and  Mr.  Westerhout  (the  local  official  who  had  accompanied 
m  Alor  Gajah)  went  to  their  lunch,  and  the  Jakuns  appeared  to  be 
It  their  departure,  and  began  to  talk  and  laugh  more  freely  amongst 
es.  'Abdullah,  who  had  brought  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  words  written 
dy  for  the  occasion  in  a  pocket-book,  proceeded  to  examine  the  Jakuns 
Hr  language,  asking  such  questions  as,  **  What  do  you  say  for  'earth' 
'  ?  "  and  they  answered  him  accordingly.  Some  of  the  words  they  gave 
!  *<  much  the  same  as  the  Malay  words,  some  were  much  the  same  as 
Be,"  which  last  astounding  statement  *  Abdullah  supports,  however,  only 
>rd  Dius  for  '*  God,"  whereon  he  proceeds  to  found  a  theory  that  the 
ere  of  Portuguese  descent.*  Then  he  got  a  good  deal  of  information 
rm  as  to  their  customs  in  such  matters  as  marriage,  birth,  bringing  up  of 
religion,  property,  the  ipoh  poison,  the  names  of  the  different  aboriginal 
eir  dwellings,  and  their  practice  of  magic  and  medicine.  At  5  P.M. 
and  Westerhout  returned  to  'Abdullah,  who  was  still  pursuing  his 
and  as  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  Alor  Gajah  he  bundled  up 
s,  pen,  and  ink,  and  they  all  left. 

evident  that  Newbold  himself  took  no  part  in  collecting  the  Jakun 
kd  was  not  even  present  when  they  were  written  down,  and  it  seems 
that  'Abdullah  noted  them  down  in  the  Arabic  character,  which  he 

e  has  a  similar  theory  {Jour,  hood  of  Malacca  a  stray  ♦*  Portuguese  " 
rch.  (1848),  vol.  ii.  p.  243),  and  half-caste  or  two  may  have  contributed 
x)6sible  that  in  the  neighbour-      a  new  strain  to  the  aboriginal  stock. 
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would  naturally  use  as  being  the  one  most  £imiliar  to  him,  tbci^  !it « j 
ac([uaint(.'tl  with  the  Roman  alphabet  as  well.  If  that  is  so,  it  iniflxa%fl<^ 
imagined  that  when  the  words  came  to  be  transliterated  into  the  Ka  I ^j 
character,  which  may  have  happened  some  da}-s  or  even  weeks  bar,  ^T 
'Alxiullali  had  probaMy  quite  forgotten  what  they  sounded  like,misiabi«l^' 
very  likely  to  l)e  made.  The  Arabic  character  is  such  that  the  pioaaf  1^*^ 
absence  of  a  dot  over  a  letter  may  make  all  the  difference:  lodNibil-* 
writing;  hurriedly  frequently  put  one  rather  large  extended  dot  to  tqM I ^ 
two  dots  over  one  letter,  and  habitually  use  one  dot  instead  of  thmcnfc  I  ^ 
letter  /  (a  modification  of  the  Arabic y*).  As  a  rule,  the}*  do  notrqmaticl' 
vowels  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Arabic  character  lends  itself  to  emnofilMB* 
more  readily  even  than  shorthand  or  the  Morse  code  of  telegn^  gptt^i 
circumNinnce,  I  think,  goes  to  explain  the  anomalies  of  the  Jakim  voritil 
Newbold's  list,  a  li>t  that  includes  some  quite  extraordinaiy  foniB,theSkH 
which  arc  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  I 

Trobably  the  strange  forms  l>cginning  with  /awar- and  /am/.  lepidat  fc  1 
rough  Jakun  /--,  which  'Alnlullah  perhaps  rendered  by  the  Arabic  lettes/iBir  1 
ra  and  j;;/iui ft  +  Aim,  In  sul)scquently  reading  these  off  he  could  eisilyBBfcl 
them  for  .'-  w-  r  and  /-  w-  /  respectively.  I 

The  next  set  of  sources  are  those  contained  in  ^^^  Journal  of  tht  Inii»A^  \ 
/t/(ff.st'»  a  i>eriodical  publication  which  was  edited,  very  ably,  by  J.  R. lip  j 
between  the  years  1S47  and  1862,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  the  nairib]:    ] 

In  vol.  i.  pp.  263-266,  api>ears  a  list  of  the  words  of  the  "Ca^  ' 
Langiiaj;e"  of  the  Johor  Jakuns,  collected  by  L<^n  himself  from  trifas* 
exce[)t  in  the  search  for  camphor  used  the  >Ialay  language  exdusivdy.  fai 
of  interest  as  l>eing  the  first  recorded  spiecimen  of  this  ceremonial  jargon. 

In  vol.  iv.  is  a  short  pajter  by  Colonel  James  Low  on  the  Sakais  of  Beak, 
containing,  on  p.  431,  a  few  words  and  sentences  which  hare  diis  ipeii 
interest,  that  they  were  the  first  si)ecimcns  published  of  a  Sakai  dialect  (tf4 
the  Hesisi  words  of  Ncwbold's  BOnua  lu^t),  and  that  they  were  till  qnie  rbb 
times  the  only  specimen  available  of  the  Central  or  purer  Sakai  group. 

It  apix^ars  from  a  statement  in  vol.  v.  p.  230,  that  Logan  had  a:his&pB 
specimens  *.^i  the  dialects  of  the  following  tril^es  :  B^nua  of  Johor,  B^sisi,  )ttnbt 
South  Sakai,  Jakun,  l-dai.  North  Sakai,  and  two  dialects  of  StmaDg.  TV 
two  are,  from  the  evidence  of  the  few  words  he  gives,  pretty  certainly  the  Sib 
and  Juru  dinleets,  and  no  doubt  from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  theSoolhS 
is  doubtless  J.  Low's  tribe,  and  the  North  Sakai  b  presumably  cognate  to  theS 
dialects  t^f  This  and  Kfrbu,  of  which  we  |X)sscss  more  recent  records,  theBi 
and  Hesisi,  and  perhai>s  also  the  Jakun  and  M£m£ra.  represent  in  part  Keib 
*'  Bcnua  '*  list,  in  i)art  probaI>ly  other  collections  made  in  the  same  reguos 
Johor  and  the  neighlK)urh(.x)d  of  Malacca.  The  Udai  dialect  is  altogedw 
recordeil  by  other  collectors.  I-'rom  other  parts  of  the  Jountai  it  appeus 
Ix)gan  also  had  access  to  a  few  words  of  some  other  dialects,  €.g,  5»»hi 
Heduanda,  etc. 

l-nfurtunately,  instead  of  publishing  his  materials  in  a  full  compt 
vocabulary  or  a  series  of  separate  lists,  Logan  as  a  rule  merely  gives  indr 
words  here  and  there  throughout  his  numerous  articles  dealing  with  < 
graphical  and  philological  matters,  and  in  short  comparative  vocabi 
intermixed  with  other  words  of  more  or  less  similar  meaning  and  font,  < 
from  all  manner  of  distant  and  alien  languages.  The  consequence  is  tl 
is  imp<jssible,  without  sifting  practically  every  page  of  his  volumimoi 
([uisiiicins,  ti>  collect  the  specimens  which  are  scattered  in  them,  few  ai 
l)etween  as  they  are.  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  gather  as  many  ol 
as  I  Could  recover,  but  the  result  was  so  incommensurate  with  the  labour  iw 
that  I  had  to  abandon  the  task,  which  I  can  recommend  to  some  future  ti 
.n,i/^..-  v,i  vMtv  -imi>ior  ^-tcyrc  than  myself. 
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of  Logan's  manuscript  collections  may  still  be  in  existence, 
session  of  his  descendants  at  Penang,  or  in  the  L(^;an  Collec- 

Library  at  Singapore  :  if  so,  they  would  be  worth  publishing, 
abularies  of  the  Malacca  Mantra  or  M^ntdra,  collected  by  Borie 
,  call  for  no  special  remark.     The  first  was  first  published  in 

Mantra  which  appeared  in  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taai- 
hiftdg  (1 86 1),  vol.  X.  pp.  413-443,  and  of  which  a  revised 
ted  in  vol.  i.  of  the  second  series  of  Miscdlaneous  Papers 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1887),  pp.  303,  304.  I 
I  revised  version,  but  added  the  words  contained  in  the  earlier 
le  two  differed.  De  Castelnau's  vocabulary  appeared  in  the 
iV  et  d'' Ethnographie  (1 876),  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143.  The  ortho- 
kjrie  and  De  Castelnau  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  French 
two  collectors. 

bout  this  period,  I  think,  must  be  placed  the  two  Sdmang 
lined  in  MS.  No.  29  of  the  collection  of  Malay  books  bequeathed 
tic  Society  by  the  late  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell. 
:  of  this  manuscript  was  given  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  that 
1902,  pp.  557-566,  and  a  further  note  (mainly  by  S.  H.  Ray) 
)ther  than  the  two  Sdmang  vocabularies)  will  be  found  in  the 
iry  1903,  pp.  167-179.  The  M.S.  is  partly  made  up  of  paper 
jark  dated  1850,  and  I  conjecture  that  it  was  probably  acquired 
:rak  soon  after  1S75.  At  any  rate  it  is  rather  a  curiosity,  being 
\  the  Arabic  character,  apparently  by  one  or  more  Malays,^  and 
iparative  vocabulary  of  Malay,  two  S^mang  dialects,  Madurese, 
ct  of  Amboyna  in  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Makua  language  of 
frica.  I  came  across  it  in  making  a  rough  catalogue  of  the 
for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  subsequently,  by  the  courtesy 
f-as  enabled  to  keep  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  view  to  de- 
)ying  the  two  Sdmang  lists  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work. 
g  lists  are  mostly  in  pencil  and  rather  badly  written,  but  are 
laries  ;  they  contain  a  great  many  repetitions,  Malay  loan  words, 
lunders.  Nevertheless  they  are  decidedly  a  valuable  addition 
in  hand,  and  are  of  special  interest,  as  one  of  them,  a  **  low 
of  the  "  S^mang  Paya  "  of  Ulu  K^rian  agrees  on  the  whole  very 
e  of  Begbie's  S^mang  and  juru  S^mang  (a  tjrpe  of  which  no  more 
;\ists,  and  which  is  now  probably  extinct),  while  the  other,  a  hill 
\  Hukit  "),  agrees  with  the  ordinary  run  of  Sdmang  as  represented 
f  Kt^dah,  [arum,  etc.  This  second  dialect  has  also  a  locality 
ipparently  the  hill  in  question  is  called  B^rambar  or  some  such 
ot  identify  it  on  the  map.      Presumably  it  is  in  Northern  Perak 

do  not  think  (1.  B^iumban  (lat.  4"  20')  can  be  meant,  for  that 
of  the  Sakai  country,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  occupied  in 

tribe  sj^eaking  a  S^niang  dialect. 

lists  are  in  the  Arabic  character  and  roughly  (sometimes  illegibly) 
literation  is  occasionally  doubtful,  esjxjcially  as  regards  the  vowel 
therefore  given  a  double  transliteration,  which  is  explained  below, 
he  reader,  if  necessary,  to  reconstruct  the  original  script  and  form 
o  whether  my  rendering  of  it  correctly  represents  the  sound  in- 
iter. 

clay,  whoso  exploratory  journeys  in  the  Peninsula  took  place  in 
deserves  sj)ecial  mention  as  the  first  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  a 


ve   been  compiled    at       have  succeeded   in  communicating  his 
Logan,  who  seems  to       enthusiasm  to  others. 
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Fmm  ihe  map  appended  to  his  second  paper  in  the  Tijdsckrift  tm  !m^ 
Taal-  Land-  en  Volkcnkunde  (1876),  it  is  obvious  that  he  ne^ier  aw  asy  SA4 
properly  so  called  ;  his  first  journey  was  confined  to  Johor  and  the  Ici^i 
district  of  Pahang,  where  he  saw  mixed  tribes  speaking  dialects  inwhiditiK 
number  of  words  of  Southern  Sakai  still  survived,  but  who  from  his  docriflii 
were  in  the  main  Jakun  in  physical  type ;  while  in  his  second  expeditioolsB 
with  no  aborigines  on  his  way  up  the  Pahang  River  till  he  got  near  the  Kta 
border,  where  the  Negrito  element  is  already  predominant.  This  ophiilii 
otherwise  inexplicable  identification  of  the  Sdmang  and  Sakai  as  phjaa!  tffs. 
he  liad  not  .seen  the  latter  pure. 

Linguistically  he  is  fairly  accurate  :  his  two  Pangan  dialects  are  £urirpB 
and  relatively  well  rendered.  His  Ulu  Kclantan  dialect  was  probably  gilW 
near  the  Aring  River,  his  Ulu  Patani  one  perhaps  at  Jarum  in  Rimafw 
visited  l»y  Skcai),  or  else  in  Ligeh  or  Jalor  :  for,  unfortunately,  oviog  to  IJI 
preconceived  idea  that  these  tribes  are  indefinitely  nomadic,  Mikliid»-SUif 
does  nut  s})ecify  the  localities  where  he  gathered  his  dialects,  though  be  te 
mark  on  his  map  the  places  where  he  met  with  aborigines. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  noticed  the  common  (Indo-Chinese)  ekoKBtiU 
runs  through  his  Pangan  and  Johor  vocabularies,  but  he  wrongly  attribattd 4 » 
the  strain  of  Negrito  blood  which  is  probably  present  in  the  mixed  tribes d( At 
South  of  the  [^eninsula. 

He  has  the  further  distinction   of  having   collected  the  completed  xid 
undoubtedly  genuine  non-Malay  numerals  found  in  any  aboriginal  dialect  dIAl 
Peninsula:  they  extend  to  ** seven"  in  his  Ulu  Endau  dialect,  and  thoo^jklki 
collector  modestly  queries  the  Ixst  three,  there  can  be  no  question  as  tote 
sul>stantial  correctness.     It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  his  vocabularies  are  dl  iBj 
short.     They  were   in  part  rej)rinte<l  in  No.  I    (1878),  pp.  41,  42,  44«dte 
Jottrnal  of  the  Straits  Asiatic  Society,  but  I  have  preferred  the  lists  as  given  i&^ 
Tijdsihrijt^  etc.  (1S76),  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  306-308,  311,  3 1 2,  as  being  fuller  n&Ai 
containing  fewer  misprints.     Miklucho-Maclay  was  a  Russian,  but  his  onbogniih; 
is  (jcrman. 

Unfortunately  the  value  of  a  good  deal  of  the  material  contained  inte 
Journal  of  the  Straits  Asiatic  Society  is  impaired  hy  misprints.     This  appfiato 
the  vocabularies  in  No.  5  and  to  Hervey*s  vocabulary  of  the  Camphor  Tiba 
language  in  No.  3  (1879).  pp.  113,  114  (but  not  so  much  to  his  lists  of  ]i1db 
words  in   No.   S   (1 88 1),  pp.   99,   loo,   1 12- 1 17,  and   of  the  Camphor  TabM 
language  in  No.  9  (18S2),  pp.  167,  168).     Hervey  hinaself  is  extremely  acanft 
in  rendering  the  sounds  of  words,  and  he  consistently  employs  the  RonanMi 
Malay  orthography,     lie  is  esiiecially  good  on  the  Malayan  element,  «hid  ii 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  Southern  dialects.     Ilerx-ey's  hitherto  unpnbbkd 
collections,  which  he  has  l^en  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  embody  in  the  Co» 
parative  Vocabulary,  comprise  no  less  than  thirteen  vocabularies,  of  ^-aiying  kofi. 
of  which  three  were  collected  from  the  Orang  Laut  of  the  Singapore  island  ^e2ia^ 
and  the  rest  in  the  territory  of  Malacca  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Nefi 
Sembilan  (especially  ROmlxiu  and  Johol,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Sungai  Ujoi| 
and    Rl^bu,    which    for   some   years,   from    1875    onwards,    were   administeKd 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Ndgri  Sembilan,  though  now  reunited  to  tht 
little  Confe<Ieration  of  States).     I  am  also  indebted  to  Her\'ey  for  a  sboit  lift 
collected  by  the  late  A.  M.  Skinner  from  coast  aborigines  near  Batu  Pahat,  Johsr* 

The  lists  given  in  No.  5  of  the  Straits  Asiatic /otfrtta/  {I S^)  were  collected 
by  various  j^rsons  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society.  They  are  unfortunately  wy 
incomplete,  and  the  si>elling  is  not  consistent  throughout.  The  K^n^ring  (PcbI| 
•*  SCmang  "  (though  stated  to  have  been  collected  Ijy  D.  D.  Daly)  is  in  a  partiaBj 
French  orth<jgraphy  (possibly  **  sub-edited  "  in  MS.  by  the  Secretary),  as  appeal 
by  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  **  Perak  Stmang  "  dialect.  This  last  I* 
neither  collector^  name  nor  locality  assigned  to  it,  but  from  internal  evidence  it 
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set  (with  Sdmang  admixture)  from  Northern  Perak,  and  a  reference 
>n  pp.  153,  154  of  No.  5  as  compared  with  pp.  46-50  of  No.  4  of 
takes  it  probable  that  it  was  collected  by  the  late  W.  £.  Maxwell 
try  at  Kuala  Kangsar  from  aborigines  who  had  come  down  from  the 

of  Kdnddrong  in  Ulu  Perak  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of 
children,  who  had  been  abducted  by  Malays.  Maxwell  observes, 
,  that  in  Upper  Perak  the  Sdmangs  and  Sakais  of  the  plains  appear 
eing  distinct  from  the  men  of  the  mountains,  who  are  described  as 
;er-looking  than  the  others.  The  Sdmangs  of  Ijok  ("Ijoh")  are 
irribed  by  F.  A.  (now  Sir  Frank)  Swettenham  (who  collected  words 

as  being  Negritos,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  head  of  one  of  them 

description.  Linguistically,  two  of  the  six  dialects,  of  which 
recorded  in  No.  5  of  ihtjaumalf  are  S^mang  (Ijok  and  Selama), 
ikai  (Chendariang),*  and  the  remainder  Northern  Sakai,  the  two 
k  showing  special  S^mang  admixture.  The  original  MSS.  of  the 
xrabularies  are  extant,  and  were  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the 
Society.  They  have  served  to  check  the  printed  record.  It  is 
MS.  that  the  Ulu  Selama  vocabulary  (collected  by  R.  D.  Hewett) 
id  "  by  Swettenham  (then  Secretary  of  the  Society),  who  turned  its 
ilnglish  spelling  into  the  modem  "  romanised  "  system, 
id  be  mentioned  three  hitherto  unpublished  vocabularies  preserved 
library  of  the  same  Society,  and  dating  from  the  same  period,  viz. 
80.  Like  the  above  mentioned  they  are  on  forms  issued  by  the 
that  time  for  the  purpose  of  recording  dialects.  One  of  them,  a 
the  Sakai  dialect  of  Blanja  in  Perak,  collected  by  Swettenham,  is 

last  sheet  having  become  detached  and  lost ;  the  other  is  of  a 
:t,  locality  unspecified,  collected  by  Daly.  As  in  those  early  days 
Clangor  was  unexplored,  and  probably  only  the  districts  of  Klang 
npor  had  been  visited,  the  dialect  in  question  probably  belonged  to 
wo  districts,  especially  as  it  resembles  B^sisi  pretty  closely.  The 
'er,  unlike  that  of  the  Blanja  vocabulary,  is  the  old  English  spelling 
c  A  list  of  numerals  is  given,  which  except  for  the  first  three 
ite  unique  and  probably  spurious. 
MS.  contains  a  list  of  words  of  the  Central  Sakai  dialect  of  the 

of  the  Sungkai  and  Slim  rivers  in  Southern  Perak.     The  name 
r  is  not  recorded,  but  the  list  is  accurate  and  compares  well  with 
ialects. 
Low,  Errington  de  la  Croix,  and  Brau  de  Saint- Pol  Lias  all  deal 

region,  which  they  \nsiied  alx)ut  the  same  time,  it  will  be  con- 
e  them  all  together  and  to  include  also  De  Morgan,  so  far  as  he 
e  same  dialect  as  the  others.  All  these  explorers  collected 
om  Sakais  of  the  Ktrbu  valley  in  Perak.  De  Morgan,  who  was 
f  time  and  who  gives  by  far  the  longest  list  of  words,  penetrated 
he  interior  of  the  district.  Lias  only  met  the  Sakais  on  the  out- 
egion,  near  Lasak  in  the  Plus  valley,  below  Kuala  K^rbu,  where 
irrangement,  to  meet  him  in  February  1881.  He  only  gives  about 
,  a  few  phrases,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Sakai  song  (printed  in  the 
dI.  i.  of  the  present  work)  in  his  book,  P^rak  et  les  Orangs-Sak^s 
0-273. 

w's  vocabulary  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Ling  Roth's  Natives 
d  British  North  Borjieo  (1896),  vol.  ii.  pp.  xlv.  xlvi.  as  the  dialect 
e  Rejang  district  t>f  Borneo.  This  mistake  was  detected  by  S.  H. 
ted  it  out  in  Man  (1902),  No.  42.  There  were  some  errors  in  it 
^ing  Roth's  book,  and  it  has  now  been  revised  with  the  original 

'  Or  Chanderiang. 
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MS.,  kindly  lent  by  Ling  Roth  for  that  purpose.  Like  some  of  the  pna 
ones,  this  MS.  is  written  in  pencil  on  a  forni  issued  by  the  Straits  Biaiuifl 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  soon  after  its  formation  (about  1878),  for  the  poipt 
encouraging  the  collection  of  alx>riginal  dialects.  The  form  contains  spH 
115  words  (including  fifteen  numerals),  and  Low  supplied  no.  He  oi 
however,  to  indicate  the  locality  and  name  of  the  tribe  :  hence  the  mistake, 
was  made,  when,  after  his  death,  this  vocabulary  was  found  mixed  op  «i 
Uorneo  pajxrs. 

I^w  and  Errington  de  la  Croix  in  January  1S81  went  together  up  the  PI 
K^rbu  rivers,  and  a  comparison  of  their  vocabularies  shows  condusivelj  th 
represent  the  same  dialect.  De  la  Croix  gathered  bis  words  independau 
ap]iarently  supplemented  them  by  adding  some  of  Low*s,  in  which  prooes 
into  a  few  errors.  In  1a)w's  manner  of  writing  the  letter  /  the  crois  a 
often  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  letter,  and  consequently  De  la  Croix 
for  /  followeil  by  a  vowel  with  the  mark  of  length  over  it ;  also  Low's  fin 
like  a^':  this  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of  De  la  Croix*s  lanldyUxt  laniag^  "b 
and  /i//  for  /«/,  **  egg."  De  Morgan  (who  visited  these  regions  two  c 
years  later)  appears  to  have  added  some  words  collected  by  De  la  Ooi 
own  collection  :  for  he  also  has  latiidi^  "  tongue,'*  but  gives  it  in  addition 
form  h'ntdh,  I  know  of  no  authority  for  lanldi  or  lanldy  except  thi 
collectors,  and  Low*s  rather  roughly  pencilled  manuscript  appears  to  be  res] 
for  this  mistake. 

De  la  Cruix  has  a  few  words  not  given  by  Low,  but  omits  about  twcM 
that  are  to  l>e  found  in  Low's  list.  His  orthography  is  French.  Hisvoo 
and  probably  also  Low\,  was  collected  at  Kampong  Chabai^,  De  Mo; 
Changkat  Chano,  both  l>eing  places  in  the  Kdrbu  valley. 

De  Morgan's  other  two  vocabularies  are  of  the  dialects  of  Smi^ 
vallc>'  to  the  south  of  Ulu  Kinta  and  falling  just  within  the  Central  ^ka 
and  a  Northern  Sakai  dialect  which  the  collector  calls  S^mang  (*'Sc 
collected  apparently  at  Changkat  ChSbong  (**  ChobofS ")  in  the  Sung 
valley.  This  last  is  to  the  north  of  the  K^rbu  region  and  the  Pins  nl 
not  very  far  distant,  Iwing  on  the  left  geographical  bank  of  the  Perak  rrre 
Kual.i  Kcncring  (which  is  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  same).  Accordiog 
Morj^an  the  habitat  of  the  S^mangs  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pli 
thou<^h  a  detachetl  clan  of  a  few  families  remains  in  the  hills  south-west  c 
Kan^sar :  evidently  these  hills  are  G.  Arang  Para  and  G.  Bubu.  De  H 
S^mang  is  not  a  true  S^mang  dialect,  but  must  be  classed  amongst  the  ^ 
Sakai,  though  the  tril)e  is  probably  in  the  main  of  Negrito  descent 

I  le  further  enumerates  the  Perak  Sakais,  of  whom  he  has  heard,  in  the 
ing  order,  viz.  those  of  Sungai  Kirbu,  S.  Kinta,  S.  Ra3ra,  S.  Kampar, 
Malaka,  S.  Chandciiang,  S.  Batang  Padang,  and  S.  Kidor.  And  remai 
the  Kcrlju  tril)e  is  much  larger  than  the  next  two ;  that  the  K^rbu  anc 
tril)cs  siK^ak  the  same  language  ;  that  the  S.  Raya  and  Kampar  tribes  abo 
Mt.  Bujanv;  Malaka,  and  that  a  detached  fragment  of  them  exists 
mountains  south-east  of  Kuala  Kangsar,  between  the  Perak  and  Kinu 
(these  mountains  are  presumably  (lunong  Kledang  and  G.  Ijau,  between  Bli 
I{)oh),  while  the  S.  Ltidor  tribes  inhabit  the  upper  >*alleys  of  the  Batang 
nnd  Hidor  rivers.  I'hen,  says  he,  come  the  tribes  of  B£mam  and  S^lanp 
ai  this  point,  I  fancy,  he  is  getting  beyond  the  range  of  hLs  own  imi 
(»bscrvations. 

De  Mon^an's  spelling  is  l)ased  on  the  French  system  and  is  all 
elaborate.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  carry  it  out  with  perfect  cons 
I'^urther,  he  has  made  some  bad  blunders  in  the  rendering  of  some  of  his 
and  his  lists  contain  a  large  Malayan  element.  They  are,  however,  veryli 
he  evidently  to<.)k  great  trouble  over  them.  His  method  of  marid 
«,.c«»n«Mqf-.ri  cyllalile  in  *^''<*  Sakai  words  is  of  considerable  value.     HissfN 
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f  Sftkai  prose,  consisting  of  translations  of  a  page  of  his  diary,  will  be  found  in 

Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  this  work.     They  are,  however,  evidently  word  for 

1  translations  from  the  Malay  version,  and  of  no  great  value  as  evidences  for 

1  syntax. 

De  la  Croix's  vocabulary  appeared  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Les  Sakaies  de 

"'  in  the  Revm  <P Ethnographic  (1882),  vol  i.  pp.  317-341.     De  Morgan's 

lalaries  were  first   published   in   the  Bulletin  de   la  Soci^U  normande  de 

phie  (1885),  vol.  vii.  p.  434  seq.y  reprinted  as  Exploratimt  de  la  Presqu'ile 

Linguistique  (1886).      Some  further  remarks  of  his  on  these  dialects, 

I  specimens  of  words  and  sentences,  are  given  in  V Homme  (1885),  vol.  ii. 

(t  578  seq, 

Hale's  paper  in  iYit  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  (1886),  vol.  xv. 
285-301,  contains  very  few  words.  His  vocabulary  of  the  Ulu  Kinta  dialect 
\  deposited  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  London, 
;  although  a  search  has  been  made  for  it,  it  could  not  be  found. 
Of  Vaughan-Stevens'  linguistic  contributions  I  would  merely  say  that  in  the 
Lte  they  are  fairly  plentifiil,  but  that  this  collector  was  no  linguist,  and  his 
is  so  bad  that,  except  where  he  can  be  checked  by  other  sources,  the 
andation  of  his  words  remains  in  much  doubt.  The  meanings  he  assigned  to 
I  are  also  often  wrong.  But  his  editor  Griinwcdel  has  rendered  good  service 
\htf  being  the  first  to  make  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  these  dialects.  Stevens' 
%OfSt  fault,  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  (next  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
ytk&k  the  local  vernacular),  is  his  habit  of  jumbling  up  information  gathered  among 
,tffiflerent  tribes  without  stating  precisely  the  localities  to  which  each  part  of  it 
.'Applies.  His  linguistic  contributions  are  mainly  Sdmang,  and  will  be  found  in 
^he  glossary  and  comparative  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  Part  2  of  **  Materialien 
wai  Kcimtniss  der  wilden  Stamme  auf  der  Halbinsel  Malllka,"  in  Veroffent- 
Hckungen  aus  dem  Koniglichen  Museum  fiir  Vblkerkunde^  Band  iii.  Heft  3-4,  pp. 
145. 190.1 

The  next  authority  requiring  special  mention  is  Clifford,  whose  paper  on  the 
Sakai  dialects  in  No.  24  of  the  Journal  of  the  Straits  Asiatic  Society  (189 1), 
pp.  13-29,  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  these  dialects;  first, 
because  it  gives  us  our  first  specimens  of  Pahang  Sakai,  and  secondly,  because 
Clifford  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  Northern  and 
Central  Sakai  groups.  He  also  enters  into  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  dialects,  giving  sentences  in  illustration  of  their  syntactical 
construction,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  valuable  information. 

The  relatively  few  words  contained  in  this  paper  have  now  been  supplemented 
by  eleven  vocabularies  in  MS.  (including  one  collected  by  the  late  E.  A.  Wise), 
which  Clifford  has  been  good  enough  to  put  at  my  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  work.  Most  of  these  are  dialects  from  Pahang,  a  few  from  Perak, 
ICelantan,  and  Trengganu. 

Clifford's  orthography  is  carefully  explained  in  the  above-mentioned  paper, 
and  follow^s  in  the  main  the  system  of  romanised  Malay,  modified,  however,  to 
suit  the  phonetic  requirements  of  the  Sakai  dialects.  In  some  of  his  earlier  MS. 
collections,  it  is  true,  he  has  used  the  old  English  spelling  for  certain  sounds,  and 
these  and  other  slight  discrepancies  have  of  course  been  noted  where  they  occur. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  Clifford's  material  is  of  exceptional  value,  and  I  understand 
that  he  still  has  some  MS.  vocabularies  in  his  possession,  which  (being  packed  up 
with  other  books  and  stored  away)  he  was  unable  to  lend  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work.  Among  these  is  the  short  vocabulary  of  the  S^mang  of  Sadang  referred  to 
in  the  above-mentioned  article.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  will  in  due  course 
be  published,  as  their  loss  would  be  regrettable. 

Lake  and  Kelsall's  collection  of  Johor  Jakun  words  in  No.  26  of  the  Straits 

*  The  stray  words  in  his  other  reports  have  not  been  collected. 
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Asiatic  Journal  {\%f)^)^  pp.  41-56,  continues  the  work  of  Logan  and  HcnqB 
this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  includes  a  very  fiill  list  of  the  CunpbcrTb 
Language,  which  amply  illustrates  the  peculiarities  of  that  carious  jaipn. 

I  {xiss  over  the  Malacca  words  contained  in  my  paper  in  No.  27  of  the  ■ 
Journal,  and  Skeat*s  very  full  B^sisi  vocabulary  in  No.  29  of  the  suBcbeoi 
these'  have  all  l)cen  revised  and  may  be  regarded  as  superseded  by  the  fei 
M^intfra,  and  Jakun  material  now  embodied  in  the  Comparative  Voc^nIii}.  11 
same  applies  to  Skcai\s  linguistic  contributions  contained  in  the  Sela^Jm 
(1897),  vol.  V.  pp.  378-382.  To  these  lists  Skeat  has  added  tlietaii 
translations  of  a  great  numlK:r  of  the  jungle  songs  of  the  Besisi  not  bebepoi 
as  well  as  some  prose  si)ecimcns,  proverbs,  and  some  grammatical  ootdl^ 
first  noticed  the  existence  of  prefixes  in  this  dialect). 

The  matter  published  in  the  Selangor Journal  (1895),  'o^  iii.  pp.:!;,; 
244,  245,  was  collected  by  G.  C.  Bellamy  and  J.  A.  G.  Campbell  in  iSSiU 
pursuance  of  official  instructions  ;  it  is  of  some  value,  though  the  spelliogiit 
erratic.  One  of  the  vocabularies  (that  of  the  Orang  Tanjong  of  the  Ulu  L 
district)  is  the  only  Central  Sakai  dialect  recorded  in  Sclangor,  and  probablyi 
the  farthest  southern  extension  of  that  subdivision  of  the  Sakai  £uiiily. 

In  No.  33  of  the  Straits  Asiatic  Journal  (1900),  pp.  248-250,  Wffli 
Skeat  give  a  few  wonls  used  by  the  Singapore  Orang  Laut,  vho  not 
Malay  only,  with  a  slight  residuum  of  their  older  dialect  occurring  in  iu 

Luering's  pa|)er  on  the  dialect  of  the  Ulu  Kampar  Sakais  in  Na  3S 
s.nme /<>«/■«€//  (1901),  pp.  91-104,  in  addition  to  other  \-aluabIe  informatk 
tains  a  vocabulary  which  is  much  the  1>est  specimen  in  existence  of  the 
Sakai  dialects  of  Perak,  being  l)Oth  full  and  extremely  accurate.  U  h 
l>een  supplemented  by  some  valuable  communications  in  MS.  on  the  di 
noighlx>uring  tril>es. 

In  No.  38  of  the  same  yi^i/r/id/l  1902),  pp.  31-33,  Machado  gives  an 
collected  from  the  Jakuns  of  the  interior  of  Batu  Pahat,  Johor. 

The  hmg  series  of  Sdmang  and  Pangan  dialects  collected  by  Skeat  d 
Cambridge  expcflition  to  the  Northern  %Slates  of  the  Peninsula  in  1899] 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  material  embodied  in  tl 
work.  I  lis  linguistic  work  in  the  Negrito  region  includes  sentences, 
some  grammatical  notes,  and  a  number  of  .Semang  songs,  some  of  wlud 
also  rcconled  on  the  phonograph,  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  of  its  en 
in  the  collecting  of  aboriginal  songs  in  the  Peninsula.  Skeat's  woik 
further  sup])]  em  en  ted,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  some  short  lists  coUeci 
Annandale  and  II.  C.  Robinson  in  their  sul)sequent  expedition. 
also  furnished  a  few  words  of  several  Sakai  dialects  of  Perak,  and  of 
l^ut  dialect  of  Trang. 

From  R.  Martin  I  have  received  two  vocabularies  in  MS.,  a  verys) 
Ulu  Sc'lania  Semang  (differing  in  some  particulars  from  the  one  in  Nc 
Straits  Asiatic  Jounui/^  and  in  one  or  two  words  resembling  the  type  < 
Kdrian  .Sdmang  of  the  Maxwell  MS.),  and  a  somewhat  longer  one 
collected  at  Ulu  Gedang,  in  the  mountains  some  two  days'  journey  froi 
South  Perak.     These  appear  also  in  Martiu'S  own  work. 

The  material  collected  by  A.  Grubauer  and  put  at  my  disposal  by  V 
comprises  a  v(x:abulary  of  the  K€rbu  dialect,  use^l  for  checking  the  otbe 
in  that  district,  one  from  the  ncigh])ourhood  of  Tapah,  and  another,  col 
subsequent  visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  1902,  near  Kuala  Kfnt^ring. 

The  spelling  of  Martin  and  Grubauer  is  German  and  suffers  from 
incapacity  to  distinguish  between  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds,  but  is 
good,  and  their  material  is  fairly  copious. 

To  C.  13.  Howen  of  Kuala  Kubu  I  am  indebted  for  a  few  words  ool 
Rasa  in  Ulu  Sclangor;  it  is  the  only  specimen  on  record  of  a  diaJec 
^'^rfh^T"  iwrt  of  »hc  State  o^  *^elangor,  and  as  it  ''iffr's  entireW  from  thi 
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iirther   investigation   in   this   region  would  seem   to   be   well 

10  means  least,  a  fine  collection  of  words  and  phrases  in  four  or 
;  of  Pahang  was  forwarded  to  me  by  F.  Emeric  (then  stationed 
vhen  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  was  already  set  up  in  type  (as 
le  case  with  Bowen's  words  and  Martin's  vocabularies).  As  fer 
additional  material  has  been  embodied  in  the  vocabulary,  the 
much  enhanced  thereby. 

Hectors  whose  materials  I  have  used  in  this  work  I  would  here 
obligations.  I  know  from  personal  experience  something  of  the 
ust  have  encountered  in  making  their  records ;  and  while  I  find 
intain  a  critical  attitude  with  regard  to  parts  of  their  work,  I 
g  like  disparagement  of  it,  for  not  only  do  I  realise  how  many 
V  much  trouble  it  has  involved,  but  I  find,  on  a  comparison  of 
that  the  discrepancies  between  them  are  in  the  main  due  to  real 
;  between  the  different  aboriginal  dialects,  not  to  inaccuracies  on 
^Hectors.  I  may  add  that  the  somewhat  carping  attitude  which 
lorers  have  thought  fit  to  assume  towards  their  predecessors  and 
to  me  regrettable  and  unjustified. 

y  not  be  without  value  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  materials 
deficient ;  it  may  guide  future  collectors  in  making  good  the 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
iciation  of  the  aboriginal  words,  because  collectors  often  omit  to 
r  orthography.  If  they  would  only  say,  e.g, ,  au  =  English  "  ow  " 
nglish  **  i "  in  **  I,"  and  so  on,  using  the  commonest  English 
Is,  it  would  be  far  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Secondly,  there  is 
;o  whether  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  correctly  given  ;  this  is 
€  when  the  aboriginal  dialect  has  been  collected  through  the 
y  and  some  of  the  Malay  words  used  have  a  double  meaning, 
a  lamentable  lack  of  sentences,  the  necessary  material  for  the 
imar  of  these  dialects. 

e  remarks  have  a  general  application,  but  must  of  course  be 
irds  particular  collectors.  A  reference  to  the  Comparative 
how  how  carefully  some  collectors  have  recorded  their  words, 
le  area  covered  by  the  vocabulary,  some  districts  are  very  well 
rs  scantily,  some  not  at  all.  The  State  of  Perak  is  most  strongly 
mg,  Kfclah,  and  Southern  Selangor  perhaps  next,  then  Malacca 
Negri  .Scmbilan.  As  for  the  States  (other  than  K^dah)  under 
r,  the  dialects  collected  there  were  to  a  great  extent  recorded  by 
id  no  doubt  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  Chaiya  and  Patalung, 
ire  known  to  exist,  no  record  of  their  dialects  has  ever  been 
lern  Sclan^or  there  is  a  great  gap,  and  there  are  blanks  over  a 
ang  and  half  the  Negri  Sembilan.  I  doubt  if  much  remains  to 
Malacca  or  Johor,  where   the  al)original   dialects  are   on   their 

strongly  urge  every  one,  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula,  who  has 
if  collecting  a  few  words  of  an  aboriginal  dialect,  to  do  so  at 
:e  a  careful  note  of  the  locality  and,  if  possible,  the  tril)al  name 
acteristics  of  the  aborigines  sjieaking  the  dialect,  and  above  all 
e  has  recorded  published  without  delay,  however  imperfect  they 
\  care  to  dislini;uish  with  a  quei-y  anything  that  seems  doubtful. 
I  been  uniformly  followed  during  the  last  thirty  years,  we  should 
1  more  about  these  matters  than  we  do  at  present,  for  there  can 
much  valuable  material  has  been  lost  for  ever  by  being  left  in 
the  intention  of  getting  it  completed  and  published  at  some 
h  never  arrived. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  COMPARATI 
VOCABULARY. 

The  system  on  which  the  vocabulary  has  been  arranged  is  as  foOo 
attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  native  words  in  accordance  \ 
apparent  relationshi]>s.^  Each  separate  paragraph  so  formed  bast 
arranged  under  English  key- words,  which  latter  are  printed  in  the  t 
known  as  Clarendon.  These  key-words  alone  are  in  strict  alphabeti 
and  for  the  rest,  where  the  alphabetical  order  has  been  departed  fin 
references  are  given  by  adding  the  letter  and  number  of  the  panjc 
referred  to.  The  numbering  begins  again  with  each  letter  of  the  alpl 
the  arrangement  of  the  {paragraphs  the  dialects,  as  far  as  consisteo: 
above  principles,  run  (as  a  rule)  in  the  order  Semang,  Sakai,  Jab 
with  Malayan  and  Malay  forms. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  materials  drawn  upon,  it  was  n 
indicate  in  the  case  of  every  word  the  source  from  which  it  was  derit 
this  purpose  the  name  of  the  source,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  was  pot 
word.     A  list  of  these  abbreviations  is  given  below. 

\Mien  a  phrase  occurs  (of  which  only  one  word  of  course  is  expb 
paragraph  in  which  it  is  placed)  a  cross-reference,  by  letter  and  i 
been  given  to  the  place  or  places  where  the  rest  of  the  phrase  is  ez[ 
cases  where  this  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  as  an  authority,  wM 
has  been  said  above  as  to  the  respective  weight  to  be  attached  ti 
sources,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  words  attested  by  one  sooi 
for  the  present  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  while  those  which  are 
several  distinct  authorities  can  be  received  with  a  higher  degree  c 
By  means  of  this  criterion  it  will  generally  be  possible  to  form  a  cor 
as  to  whether  a  word  can  be  considered  as  properly  authenticated ; 
together  of  the  work  of  many  collectors  tends  to  eliminate  tb 
idiosyncrasies,  and  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  so  formed  is  thi 
greater  value  than  each  and  all  of  the  several  sources  from  whid 
compiled. 

In  its  compilation  the  pre-existing  Comparative  Vocabularies  o 
and  Schmidt '  have  of  course  been  of  much  assistance,  but  referee 
been  made  to  the  original  authorities  from  which  they  drew.  Tb 
have  been  reproduced  in  their  own  original  spelling,^  but  inasn 
systems  of  orthography  differ  considerably  and  no  reader  could  b 
remember  them  all,  the  standard  orthography  adopted  in  the  Unguis 
present  work  has  been  added  wherever  it  differs  substantially  froi 

'  The  arrangement  is,  of  course,  in  McU&ka  (1894),  pt.  iL  pi 

many    cases     merely     tentative     and  '  Sprachett  der  Sethti  u. 

necessarily,  in  the  im])erfect  state  of  our  Malacca  undihr  Verkaiifi 

knowledge  of  these  dialects,  provisional  Khmer  Spracken  (1901), 

only.       In  some  instances  paragraphs  *  The     only     exceptii 

have  been  recast  while  passing  through  following  :    for    Logan's 

the  press  ;  but  to  this  procee<ling  there  ('),   by  which   he  indica 

are  obvious  limitations.     No  doubt  in  vowel,  the  sign  of  iengtl 

many  cases  future  research  will  throw  substituted.      Emeric's  $ 

new  light  on   the  subject  and  amend  the    sound     of    "ought 

the  present  classification.  rendered  by  d,   and  (in 

2  Materialien    zur    fCcnn/niss    eUr  only)  his  /  (explained  as 

IVilden    Stdmme    auf   der  Halbinsel  **her")byb^ 
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In  that  case  the  standard  spelling  is  put  first,  followed  by  the 
:ets,*  In  cases  of  doubt  a  mark  of  interrogation  is  added, 
characters  of  the  Maxwell  MS.  have  been  transcribed  as  follows 
nciation  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  authorities,  prefixed 
I: — d—fatkah^  a  =  ali/,  d  —  alif-\-fathah\  t^kesrah^  i=ya^  f= 
^dlammah,  u  =  waUy  u  —  wau-{-dIamniah;  e  =  sl  hooked  vowel 

line,  F=ya  with  this  mark  under  it ;  o  =  a  similar  mark  (turned 
ibove  the  line  ;  d  =  a/^with  this  mark  over  it ;  fly=the  15th  letter 
Uphabet  ;  /i  =  /ia  (the  6th);  k  —  kof  (the  21st);  r=ghain  (the 
(the  1 8th)  ;  '  =  kamzah  ;  ch  —  cha  ;  g=ga  ;  ng^nga  ;  fi=znya 
letters  appear  in  the  Malay  alphabet,  but  not  in  the  Arabic).  ITie 
uire  no  explanation,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  dots  are  often 
Vlalay  who  wrote  down  the  words,  so  that '  appears  for  nga^  kaf 
I  for  cha  (and  perhaps  final  wau  for  kof), 

>  within  square  brackets  are  those  of  the  compiler,  while  words 
nd  brackets  are  part  of  the  original ;  but  the  scientific  names  of 
e  been  added    by  the  compiler,    mainly   on    the    authority   of 
)f  Malay  Plant  Names."  2 
.vords  which  in  many  cases  are  added  to  the  English  equivalents 

the  sake  of  precision,  as  the  aboriginal  words  were  of  course 
h  the  medium  of  Malay.     Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  two  dialects 

MS.  and  a  great  part  of  Clifford's  and  Emeric's  contributions 
valents  were  given  at  all  in  the  original  MS. 
r  hand,  the  Malay  words  which  appear  in  square  brackets  at  the 
ragraphs  have  been  added  by  the  compiler,  and,  like  the  other 
\  a  similar  position,  are  intended  to  suggest  the  etymology  of  the 
;  or  are  given  as  probable  cognates.  A  list  of  the  languages  and 
ave  been  referred  to  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  below. 


)N  OF  THE  ABBREVIATED  NAMES  OF  THE 
ILS  RELATING  TO  THE  DIALECTS  OF  THE 
NAL  TRIBES  OF  THE  PENINSULA  EMBODIED  IN 
^PARATIVE  VOCABULARY. 

Laut  (**  men  of  the  sea  ")  of  Singkep,  Lingga  Archipelago  (south 
e),  I.  o"  40'  S.  X  140"  30'.^ — Hervey  MS. 

observed    that    Skeat  dialects  to  be  fixed  approximately  and 

two  spellings,  putting  to  avoid  error  arising  from  the  exist- 

hich    is     intended     to  ence,    in    some    cases,    of   two    places 

pronunciation       more  bearing  the  same  name.    Those  marked 

Lckets  preceded  by  the  c.    (for   circa)   are    for    the    most    part 

(which  means  '*pro-  merely  rough  approximations,  correct, 

his    system    has    been  however,   to  within  a  few  miles  (per- 

e  compiler,  so  that  in  haps    10  or   15  on  an  average)  of  the 

)oth  spellings  must  be  true  position,  and  generally  within  the 

iginal.  range  of  the  wanderings  of  the  tribe  ; 

S.B.  (1897),  No.  30,  those  to  which  no  c.  is  prefixed  maybe 
rei;arded  as  accurate  to  within  less  than 

nations  of  latitude  and  5  miles  ;  a  few  have  been  queried  as 

I  have  been  taken  from  lx?ing  of  even  more  doubtful  accuracy 

itic    Society's    map    of  than    the    ones   to    which  a  c.   is  pre- 

in  order  to  enable  the  fixed, 

(sition    of    the    various  Except  where  the  contrary  appears. 
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Bed,  Chict2,i;. — I^luanda  (or  Btduanda)  of  the  r^on  of  the  Chiong,  istitai 

Johol  (NC-gri  Seinhilan),  c.  tT  4o'?x  102°  20'?— Hervey  MS. 
Jiftiu.  /. — UMuanda  (probably  of  Malacca  territory),  c,  2"  20' ?  x  los' n'?> 

Ilervey  MS. 

/iedii.  II. — The  like,  another  list  of  words. — Hervey  MS. 
Bcdit,  J/I.^TYic  like,  another  list.— Hervey  MS. 
Beia»uiiis. — PJOlandas,  a  few  words  (from  South  Selangor),  r.  2*  45'x  loi*  |d.- 

Skeat,  Jourjtal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  JCifyai  Asiatic  SdciHy  \\fA^ 

No.  IZ,  p.  248. 
BeUnd.  Stc<\ — BClendas  (  =  B^landas),  locality  undefined  (probably  Necri  S» 

liilan,    iKftwecn    3'  15'  and   2"  25' X  loi'   40'  and   102"  35').— Vao^ 

Stevens,   Veroffc9ttlichun,i;cn  aus  dem  Koniglichen  Afuseum/Hr  Vtlkoiwk 

(1S94)  Rind  iii.  ileft  3-4,  pp.  145-190. 
Ben.  AViC. — Orang   I^nua  (but  the  list  is  a  jumble  of  (i)  S^mang,  froatk 

north  of  the  Peninsula,  locality  unknown  but  probably  «*.  5*  2o'?xioo'|tf. 

(2)  Bfisisi,  prolwbly  from  Sungai  Uj<mg,  between  2"  50'  and  2*  25'x  loi'irf 

and   102^  2',  (3)  J;ikun,  probably  from  Bukit  Pbuichor,  Malacca,  2'22'i 

102'  iS',  and  perhaps  (4)  B^landas,  from  the  same  neighbourhood  Btk 

Bdsisi.  — Newlwld,  Political  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  SoHm^ 

in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ^  etc.  (1S39),  vol.  ii.  pp.  422-434. 
Ben.  Stcv. — Orang  I^-nua  (locality  undefined). — Vaughan-Stevens,  »p.dL^ 

Hchnd.  Stcz:), 
Ben:. — AlK)rigines  «)f  the  liirsi  river  valley,  South  Pahang,  between  3' 20' ai 

2*  45'  X  102**  32'  and  102'  40',  collected  by  E.  A  Wise. — Clifford  MS. 
Bers.  Stn:-  -li^rsisi  (  =Bcsisi),  locality  umlefined,  but  certainly  betweca  3'lJ 

and  2'  10' X  101  "*  15'  and  102"*  35'  or  thereabouts,  and  probably  from  Soli 

SOlangor,   Sungai  Ujong  or  Negri  Sembilan.  —  Vaughan- Stevens,  ^.  A 

(see  Behnd.  Stci\)y  and  ibid.  Band.  ii.  Heft  3-4,  pp.  vi.  vii. 
Bts.  A.  /. — liOsisi    of  Ayer    Itam   (or    liitam),    Kuala    Langat  district,  Sotfk 

Stlangor,   z'   so'xioi"  22'.— Skcat    MS.   (partly  published  in/ i!ra* 

/»'.  K.  A.  S.  (1896),  No.  29,  pp.  13-31). 
Bcs.  Bel!. — Besisi   of  Kuala   Langat  district,  r.  2'  35' x  loi'  30'. — BeOii^ 

Sclani^vr/ournal  (1S9S),  ^o^*  *"•  PP*  ^^^*  227, 
Bes.  Her,    -l^sisi,  locality  uncertain,  but  Ijelieved  to  ha\*e  been  collected  as 

Jirai  (iunjai  on  the  northern  border  of  Malacca  territory,  2*  29' x  102' 10. 

— Ilcrvey  MS. 
Bcs.  K.  I..  —  Bdsisi  of  Kuala  Langat  district  (see  Bes,  Belt,) — Skeat  MS. 
Bcs.    A',    l.tini,'.-  Hesisi    of   Kuala   Langat   district    (see    Bes.    Aff.).— Ska; 

Se/tin^or fournal  (i^gj),  vol.  v.  pp.  378-382,  394,  395. 
Bes.  Maine.  -  -  B^sisi   of  Malacca   territory,    collected    from    aborigines  in  d( 

niukims  of  Bukit  Sdnggeh,  2*  23' x  102*  25',  and  Sdbatu,  2"  10' X 102' if. 

the   latter    being   recent   emigrants  from    S^pang,    Kuala  Langit  disaifl^ 

South  Selangor,   2*  35'  x  10 1*  40',  the  former  originally  from  Sungai  Oj«| 

(see/>V;/.  Ne-iv.) — Bhigden  MS.  (partly  published  iny.  Straits  B.Il.A.i 

(1894),  No.  27.  pp.  27.40). 
Bcs.  .S'c/*. — BOsisi  of  Sipang,   Kuala  langat  district  (see  Bes.  Afalac.yStA 

MS.  (partly  published  with  Bes,  A,  /.) 
Bes.  Stf*.  A.  1. — I^sisi  words  where  Bes.  .Sep,  and  Bes,  A,  /,  (which  ut  bBdf 

variations  of  the  common  B^sisi  dialect)  agree  in  the  lists  as  cottectti' 

Skeat  MS.  (partly  published,  see  Bcs,  A,  /,) 
Bcs.  .Sonify.  —  B^sisi  words  extracted  from  the  songs  published  in  the  Appeo&V 

the  latitudes  arc  north  of  the  equator ;  gipsies,   have  a  much  more  cxIeuiK 

;uu]    the   longitudes   arc    east   of    the  range  than  the  forest  tribes,  and  in fai 

Greenwich  meridian.  some  of  them  can  hardly  be  aid  H 

Of  r'"irK».  tht-  Orfinu  I-aut,  or  Sea-  have  a  ^"ral  habitation  at  alL 
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vol.  i.  of  the  present  work  and  not  occurring  in  (or  slightly  differing  from 

their  equivalents  in)  Skeat's  other  lists  (Kuala  Langat  district,  see  Bes.  Bell, ) 

— Skeat  MS. 
witi  coll.  Nya, — B^sisi   words  collected  at  Nyalas,  Malacca   territory,  from 

aborigines  in  a  Mdnt^ra  settlement  (see  Montr.  Malac.  Nya.) — Blagden  MS. 
Cbm.   Rem. — Blinas  (sBilandas)  of  Rdmbau,   Negri  SembiUn,  c.  a"*  30' x 

loa'  10'.— Hervey  MS. 
\»uL   K.   Lang. — Blandas  (sBdlandas)  of  Kuala  Langat  district  (see  Bes, 

JKff//.)— Skeat,  Selangor  Journal  {i%^y)y  vol.  v.  pp.  393-395. 
9k.  U.  Lang.—OnLOg  Bukit  (<*Hill  men")  of  the  Ulu  Langat  district,  South 

S^langor,    c.    3**   10' x  101**    50'. — Campbell,   Selangor  Journal    (1895), 

vol.  iiL  pp.  244,  245. 
mrai^ — Sakai,  known  to  local  Malays  as  Orang  Darat  (<* up-country  men"); 

collected  near  "J^ram  Star"  and  Tanjong  Gahai,  Ulu  J€lai  mukim,  Ulu 

Pahang,  c.  4'  i8'x  loi**  37' ?— Emeric  MS. 
wtang. — Orang  Laut  of  Galang  island,  near  Riau,  south  of  Singapore,  0°  45'  x 

104''  15'  (perhaps  collected  at  Singapore). — Hervey  MS. 
1^  BcL  Pa. — ^Jakun  of  the  interior  of  the  Batu  Pahat  region,  '<  at  the  head 

waters  of  the   Sembrong,    the   Bekok,   and   the  Simpang   Kiri,**  Johor, 

c.   2'  15' X  103'  5'-i03'*  20'?— Machado,  /.  Straits  B.  R.  A.  S.    (1902), 

No.  38,  pp.  31-33. 
■I;  Lent. — ^Jakun  of  Kuala  Ldmakau,   Endau  river   district,  Johor,  a*  30'  x 

I03'    24'.— Lake   and   Kelsall,  /.    Straits  B.  R.  A.  S.  (1894),    No.    26, 

pp.  54-56. 
Mk,  Mad. — Jakun   of  the  Madek  river  district,   Johor,    c.  2*   5'xio;'  38', 

perhaps  collected    near   Chendia    Bemban,   2°    3'  x  103**    39'.  —  Hervey, 

/.  StraUs  B.  R.  A.  S.  (1881),  No.  8,  pp.  I12-117. 
ftl.  M€ul.  {Pant.  Kap.) — Pantang  Kapur  (Camphor  Taboo  Language)  of  the 

Jakuns  of  the  same  Madek  river  district. — Hervey,  J.  Straits  B,  R.  A.  S. 

(1882),  No.  9,  pp.  167,  168. 
uk,  Malac. — ^Jakun   of  Malacca   territory,  collected  from  Jakuns  near  Jasin, 

2"  18'  X  102"*  24'. — Blagden  MS.  (partly  published  with  Bes.  Malac.) 
Jk.  Raff. — ^Jakong  (=  Jakun)  of  "the  neighbourhood   of    Malacca"  (Malacca 

town  is  c.  2'  12'x  102"  15' :  the  Jakuns  probably  lived  at  least  10  miles 

away;  Malacca  territory  lies  between  c.  2°  30' and  2*  16' x  loi*  55'  and 

102*36'),  collected   by    Raffles.  —  Marsden,  Misceilaneous  Works  (1834), 

p.  87  (a  version,  with  minor  differences,  of  the  following). 
k.  Raff.  As. — Jakong  (=  Jakun)  of  Malacca ;  the  original  version  of  the  pre- 
ceding.— Raffles,  Asiatick  Researches  (1816),  vol.  xii.  pp.  109,  no. 
k»  Sembr. — Jakun  of  the  Sembrong  river  district,  Johor,  collected  at  Kgnalau, 

2*  8'x  103"  20'. —Hervey,  /.  Straits  B.  R.  A.  S.  (1881),   No.  8,  pp.  99, 

100. 
<fe.  Sim. — ^Jakun  of  Simpai,  Johor,  2°  2'  x  103*  17'. — Lake  and  Kelsall,  he.  cit. 

{%etjak.  Lem.) 
k,  Stev, — ^Jakun,   locality  undefined  (probably  Negri  Sembilan  or  Malacca,  as 

some  of  the  words  are  allied   to   B^sisi). — Vaughan- Stevens  op.  cit.  (see 

Belend.  Stev,  and  Bers.  Stev,) 
krAr. — "  J^h^hr"  (by  Malays  called  Sakai  Tanjong,   but  speaking  a  Sfimang 

dialect),  mixed  Negritos  of  Tfimongoh,  North  Perak,   5**  17' x  loi"  22'.— 

Annandale  MS. 
Idi. — Sakai  of  the  Jdlai  river  valley,  Ulu  Pahang,  c.  4**  2o'?-4**  10'  ?  x  101°  31- 

102''  13'? — Emeric  MS. 
*.  i?a^— »*Jokang"  (=  Jakun).— Raffles,/.  Straits  B.  R  A.  S,  (1879),  No.  4, 

pp.  6,  7,  a  reprint  from  the  Malacca  IVeekly  Register ^  1840  (another  version 

oijak.  Raff.  As.) 
If  a.  /. — Kenaboi  (or  KSnabui),  originally  probably  from  Jelebu,  c.  3'  8'  x  102*, 

VOL.  II  2  K 
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but  collected  at  Alor  Gajah,  Malacca,  a**  22' x  102''  14' from  a  dui« 

had  settled  near  Gunong  L>ato\  Renibau,  2*  32' x  102'  15'. — HerreyMi 
Kena.  11. — The  like,  another  list,  collected  at  the  same  place. — HeiveyMS 
Kena,  Stei\ — Kfinaboi,  locality  undefined,  but  see  Kcna.  /. — Vaughaii>Stna^ 

op,  lit,  (see  BeUnd,  Stev,  and  Ben,  Stev,') 
Kcrbat. — AI>origines,  stated  by  Clifford  to  be   Sakai    (but  speaking  t  (Ue 

which  must  be  classed  as  Pangan)  of  the  Kdrbat  river  \-iilley,  TreogBi 

(-.  4'  55' X  102    40',  but  originally  from  the  Kindiam  and  Sat  riren,Cli 

Tdml>C-ling  district,  North  l*ahang,  c,  4'  35' x  102*  30',  riJ  the  Lftarw 

L^bih)  river,  Sc.uih  Kelantan,  4*  40'-4**  55' x  102*  25'. — Clifibrd  MS. 
Kerdait, — Sakai  of  KOrdau,  Tcmerloh  district,  '•  about  three  hours  abo««  Xab 

Semantan,"  Central  Tahang,  3^  32' x  102'*  22'. — Emeric  MS. 
Krau  Em, — Sakai  of  Krau  river  valley.  Central  Pahang,  r.   3**  40' x  102' 14'. 

but  (from  internal  evidence)  some  at  least  of  these  materials  were  coOeocd 

beyond  Kuala  Lipis,  in  Ulu  Pahang. — Emeric  MS. 
Krati  Kit, — Sakai  of  Ulu  K^tiar,  Kdrbat  river  district,  Trengganu,  i.  5'  f* 

102**  35',  claiming  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Krau  distiktf  Coa 

Pahang  («iee  Krau  ifw.)— Cliflford  MS. 
Krati   Tcm, — Sakai  of  the  Krau  (see  Krau  Em,)  and  Kuala  Timb£ling  (4*5't 

102^  19')  districts,  Central  Pahang. — Clifford  MS. 
/,ei»ir.  — Alx>rigines,  statc<l  by  Clifford  to  be  Sakai  (but  speaking  a  dialect  vbo 

must  be  classed  as  i^angan)  of  Ulu  Chaling,  L^bir  (or  L^tafa)  river  disnc, 

South  Kelantan,  r.  5"  10' x  102*  27'. — Qifford  MS. 
Matttr.  Bor,  —  Mantra  (  =  Mentera)  of  Malacca  territory  {secJaJb.  A*af,).'-Mt, 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indiuhe  7\ial-  Land-  en  Voikenkunde  (186 1),  vol.  x.f^43J 

ft  Si,/.,  and  Essays  Kelatin^^  to  Indo-ChinOy  Second  Series  (1S87),  tqLl 

pp.  303*  304. 
Mantr,    Cast, — Mantra  (  =  M6ntdra)  of  Malacca    territory    (see  Jak,  Aaf.'r 

De  Castclnau,  A*e7uu-  di  Philolo^e  et  (f  Ethnographie  (1876),  vol.  ii.  ppi  U2. 

143. 
Mantr.  .Malac. — Mantra  (  =  M6m6ra)  of  Malacca  territory,  collected  naiiLya 

Bukit  Senggch,  Malacca  (see  ^<rj.  Malac,) — Blagden  MS.  (partly  pabBAe^ 

with  Bes.  Malaf,) 
Mantr.    Malac.    Cha. — Mantra    (:=M£nt£ra),   collected    at    Chabaa,  MahflO, 

2"  21'  X  102*"  31'. — Hlagden  MS. 
Mantr.    Ma/ac.    Nya.  —  Mantra   (  =  Mdnt6ra),    collected    at    Njralas,  Milaoo. 

2    25' X  102"  30'.— Blagden  MS. 
Ment.   Ilcr.   /. — Mantra  (  =  Mdntira),  as   **  given   by  two  Mantra  men  mned 

(lalang  and  liclum,"  probably  collected  in  Malacca  territory  (seeytfL  A*^ 

— Hervey  MS. 
Ment,  Her.  //.---MCnira  (  =  Mcnt^ra)  **  from  a  Mantra  man  named  Lang  I^uni' 

probably  collected  in  Malacca  territory  {'x^Jak,  Kaff,) — Hervey  MS. 
Mentr,  Stev, — Mdntra  (  =  Mantera;    Stevens  has   Mantra),   locality  undefined, 

probably  from  the  same  neighbourhood  as  the  preceding  seven  vocabiiIaD5> 

— Vaughan- Stevens,  op,  cit,  (see  Belettd,  Stev,  and  Bes.  Stev,) 
Or.  Bernmh. — Sakai,  calling  themselves  Mai  DahLt,  and  by  Malays  called  On^ 

Darat  ('* up-country  men")  of  Mt.  Birumban   (or    Bdrumbang),  on  tbs 

lx>rdor    of    Perak    and    Pahang,    4"*    20'  X  iol°     28'  —  Annandale  ad 

Robinson  MS. 
Or.  ////.  /ok.  I. — Urang  llutan  (**menof  the  woods'*)  of  the  northern  part  of 

Joht.r,  I.  2"  45'  ?  X  102*  45'  ?(only  those  words  are  reproduced  which  do aK 

api)ear  in  Pa/.,  of  which  this  is  seemingly  but  another  version). Mtklodio- 

.Maclay,   Tijdschrift  voor  Indische    Taai-   Land-   en     Volkenkundt  (1876), 

vol.   xxiii.   pp.   306-308  (also  published  in  /.  Straits  B,  E,  A.  S,  {lilh 

No.  I,  pp.  41,  42). 
Or    'fu    loh,   //.^Orang  Hutan  of  the  northern  part  of  Johor,  c.  2'  yf^t 
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103**  10'?  (only  those  words  arc  reproduced  which  do  not  appear  in  U,  Ind.^ 
of  which  this  is  seemingly  but  another  version). — Miklucho-Maclay,  loc. 
Hi.  (see  Or,  Hu,  Joh.  I,) 

f\  Lant, — Orang  Laut  ("men  of  the  sea"  or  "sea-gypsies")  of  Kampong 
Roko',  Kalang,  Singapore,  i"  19'  x  103'  52'.— Ridley  and  Skeat,  /. 
Straits  B,  R.  A,  S.  (1900),  No.  33,    pp.  248,  249. 

r,  Trang, — Orang  Laut  Kappir  {i,e,  Kafir,  that  is,  "heathen  sea-gypsies ")  of 
Pulau  Mentia  (in  Siamese  Koh  Muh)  off  Trang  (or  Tarang),  Ligor, 
7*  24'  X  99°  25'  (the  northernmost  specimen  of  Orang  Laut  included  in  this 
collection,  the  Selungs  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  having  been  excluded  as 
not  being  adjacent  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  which  is  usually  considered  to 
terminate  about  lat.  10"). — Annandale  MS. 

■/. — Orang  Hutan  of  the  Palong  and  Ulu  Rumpin  river  districts  (or  more 
probably  the  country  lying  between  these  rivers),  Johor-Pahang  border, 
€,  2*  45' X  102"  45'. — Miklucho-Maclay,  op,  cit,  (see  Or,  Hu.  /oh.  /.),  pp. 

3"»  3". 

m^.  Belimb, — Pangan  of  Bdlimbing  near  Tomoh,  South  Ligeh,  c,   5'  40' y 

101°  38',  but  collected  at  Jarum  (see  Sem.Jarum). — Skeat  MS. 
tof^.  (7tf/.— Pangan  of  Galas,  South  Kelantan,  c,  5°  x  102°  10'. — Skeat  MS. 
wmg,  Jalor. — Pangan  (calling  themselves  Kami,  uc.  **  men  ")  of  Mabek,  between 

itisdrat  and  Tanjong  Luar,  Jalor,  one  of  the  "  Patani  States,"  6**  23' x 

lOi*  8'. — Annandale  and  Robinson  MS. 
imsf.    K.    Aring, — Pangan    of    Kuala   Aring,     Ldbih    river    district,     South 

KeUntan,  4'  56'  x  102**  25'.— Skeat  MS. 
\mg,  5«.— Pangan  of  Sai  (or  Tdlubin),  one  of  the  "  Patani  States,"  c,  t"  30' x 

10^**  37'»  t)ut  collected  at  Jarum  (see  Sem,  Jarum), — Skeat  MS. 
Sing,  Sam. — Pangan  of  Sam,  near  Sungai  Sokoh,  Central  Kelantan,  c,  5*  37'  x 

I02'  5'.— Skeat  MS. 
)attg,  Skeat, — Pangan,  dialect  not  specified,  but  one  of  those  mentioned  here. — 

Skeat  MS. 
^ang.  Songs. — Words  extracted  from  the  Sdmang  (or  Pangan)  songs  printed  in 

the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work,  collected  at  Siong  and  Jarum 

(see  Sent.  Kedah  and  Sem.  Jarum). — Skeat  MS. 
%ng.  Stev. — Panggang  (  =  Pangan),  locality  undefined,  but  in  the  north-eastern 

part  of  the  Peninsula. — Vaughan- Stevens,  loc,  cit.  (see  Belaid.  Stev.) 
tng.  Teliang. — Pangan  of  Teliang,  locality  unrecorded,  but  collected  at  Siong 

(see  Sem,  Kedah).— %Vt,zX  MS. 
tng,  U.  Aring, — Pangan  of  Ulu  Aring  (upper  part  of  the  Aring  river),  Ldbih 

river  district,  South  Kelantan,  c,  4"  47' x  102**  20'.— Skeat  MS. 
int,   Gah,  Mant. — Pantang  Gaharu  (Agila-wood  Taboo  Language,  but  it  applies 

also    to    the    search    for   gold)    of   the    Mantra    (  =  Mdntfira)    of   Malacca 

territory   (see  yiz/t.    Raff.)   and  neighbouring   stales. — Hervey,    Notes  and 

Queries   (1885),   No.    I    (issued    with    No.    14   of/.   Straits  B.R.A.S,)^ 

p.  9. 

mt,  Kap.  Her. — Pantang  Kapur  (Camphor  Taboo  Language)  of  the  Johor 
Jakuns,  apparently  collected  at  P^ngkalan  T^ba,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
L^nggiu  river,  Central  Johor,  c.  1°  53' x  103"*  37'. — Hervey,  J,  Straits 
B.  R,  A.  S.  (1879),  No.  3,  pp.  113,  114. 

\nt,  Kap.  Joh. — Pantang  Kapur  of  Johor  Jakuns  (words  which  are  not  marked 
as  being  specifically  of  the  Ldmakau,  Madek  or  Simpai  regions,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  any  or  all  of  these). — Lake  and 
Kelsall,/.  Straits  B.  R.  A,  S.  (1894),  No.  26,  pp.  41-54. 

'Mt,  Kap.  Lem. — Pantang  Kapur  of  Kuala  L^makau  Jakuns,  North  Johor  (see 
Jak.  I^m.) — Lake  and  Kelsall,  ioc.  cit.  (see  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.) 

nt,  Kap.  Log.  —  Pantang  Kapur  of  Johor  Jakuns  (the  same,  according  to  Logan, 
on  the  S^dili,  Endau  and  15alu  Pahat  rivers ;  apparently,  therefore,  covering 
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Central  Johor,  between  (at  least)  2"  25'  and  i"*  50' x  103'  and  103  43.- 

Logan,y.  huiian  Archipelago  (1847),  vol.  i.  pp.  263-266. 
Pant,  Kap.  Mad, — Pantang  Kapur  of  the  Jakuns  of  the  Madek  river  (Usr::, 

Central  Johor  {.SKAjak.  Mad,) — Lake  and  Kelsail,  loc,  cit,  (lee  PattAK. 

M.) 
Pant,  Kap,  Sim, — Pantang  Kapur  of  the  Jakuns  of  Simpai,  Johor  (seeyaL5:>:.i 

— Lake  and  Kelsail,  loc,  cit,  (see  Paptt.  Kap,  Joh.\ 
Po-Klo, — Po-KlO,  mixed  Negrito  tribe  speaking  a  Sakai  diidect  and  koovn:» 

Malays  as  Sakai  Bukit,  of  T^mongob,  North  Perak  \fiiat  Jekihr\,—hsQ& 

dale  MS. 
Rasa, — Words  collected  from  aborigines  near  Rasa,  Ulu  Selangor  distrio,  . 

3'  30'  X  10 1 ^  38'. — Bowen  MS. 
Sak,  Bat,  Pad. — Sakai  of  Batang  Padang,  South  Perak,  r.  4'  2o'-4*  5'x  l6l'  ic- 

lOI**  20'. — Wray,/.  Straits  P.  P.  A,  S.  (1890),  No.  21,  pp.  1 23.165  {±3s 

are  very  few,  if  any,  Sakai  words  in  this  paper,  which  is  a  joamil  cf  as 

expedition  in  the  Perak  hill  country). 
SaA,  Blanj.  CI, — Sakai  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Blanja,  Perak,  4°  30'  x  100'  5;. 

— Clifford,/.  Straits  B,  R,  A,  S,  (189 1),  No.  24,  pp.  19,  2a 
Sak,  Blanj,  Cliff.— T\it  like,  additional  words. —Qifford  MS. 
Sal',  Blanj.  Su>. — The  like  dialect. — Swettenham  MS.  in  the  library  of  33iii» 

Asiatic  Society. 
Sak,  Br.  Lozv. — Sakai  of  Kfirbu  (or  Korbu)  river  valley,    Perak,  c.  4'  47 "x 

10 1^  16'. — Brooke  Low  MS.  communicated  by  Ling  Roth  (printed,  vih 

some  errors,  in  Ling  Rotli,  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Bern: 

(1896),  vol.  ii.  App.  xlv.,  xlvi.) 
Sah,  Chen. — Sakai  of  the  ChtJndariang  river  district,  Perak,  c.  4*  15'x  lorif". 

— Paul,/.  Straits  B,  R,  A,  S.  (1 880),  No.  5,  pp.  129.149. 
Sak,    Croix. — Sakai   of  K6rbu    (see  Sak,   Br,   Lew,) — Errington  de  la  Croo. 

Revue  d  Ethno;jrraphie  (1882),  vol.  i.  pp.  328-341. 
.Sak.  Em. — Sakai  dJ"  Pahang,  locality  uncertain. — Kmeric  MS. 
Sak.  Guai. — Sakai  of  Pulau  Guai,  three  miles  below  Kuala  TCmbiling,  Ccsni 

Pahang,  4"  3'x  T02'  19'. — Clifford  MS. 
Sak,  //«/«•.— Sakai  of  Ulu  Kinla,  Perak,  <*.  4'  37' x  loi*  20'. — Hale, /.  i4a^<^ 

polo^n'ial  Institute  (1886),  vol.  xv.  pp.  285-301. 
.Sak,  J.  Low, — Sakai  of  South  or  Central   Perak,   locality  undefined.~LoWi 

J.  Indian  Archipela^p  (1 850),  vol.  iv.  p.  431. 
Sak.  Jer. — Sakai  Jeram  (so  called  by  Malays,  but  calling  themselves  SfoiugtK 

being  really  Negritos  s{)eaking  a  Sakai  dialect)  of  Grit  (or  Gdrik),  Noitk 

Perak,  5    if  x  loi '  4'. — Annandale  MS. 
Sak.  Kerb. — Sakai  of  the   Kfirbu  (or  Korbu)  river  valley,   Perak,  r.  4*4^' 

loi"*   19'. — De  Morgan,   Bulletin  de  la  Sociki  Normande  de  C^grt^^ 

(1885),  vol.  vii.  pp.  434  ct  seqq,^  reprinted  as  Exploration  de  la  PnsgMU 

Malaise — Linguist igue  (1886),  from  which  reprint  the  words  were  eztiactaL 
Sak,  Kinta, — Sakai  of  Kinta,  Perak,  r.  4"  40'? -4*  2o'?xiOi*  8*? — Speedy. 

he,  cit,    (see  Sak,  Chen, ) 
Sak.  Kor,  Gb. — Sakai  of  the  K^rbu  (or  Korbu)  river  valley,  collected  at  Kuh 

Batu,  4'*  53'  X  loi'*  12'. — Grubauer  MS.,  communicated  by  Schmidt. 
5"^/'.  Korb.  Lias. — The  same  dialect,  but  collected  at  Kampong  Lasak,  4*  59' X 

1 01''  8',  from  Sakais  who  had  come  there  by  appointment. — De  Saim*N 

Lias,  Ptlrak  et  les  Orangs-Sakiys  (1SS3),  pp.  270-273. 
Sak,   Lengk, — Sakai  of   I^ngkuas,   near    Blanja,    Perak;    evidently  the  suse 

dialect  as  .Sak,  Blanj,  CI.— 11.  C.  C.  (^Clifford),  Notes  and  Queries  (iSSji. 

No.  4  (issued  with  No.  17  of  the /.  Straits  B.  R,  A,  S.)^  pp.  102,  103. 
Sak,  Martin, — Sakai   ("Scnoi")  of  Ulu  Gedang,  in  the   mountains  two  dijs' 

journey  from  Bidor,  South  Perak,  c,  4"  7'x  loi'  20'?  (stated  by  Martxsto 

ly»  oKoiit  /C"  -»'  V  ini''  7',  but  that  can  hardlv  »>e  righ»^  — Martin  MS.  (ai» 
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printed,    with   slight    modifications,    in    Martin's    Die   Inlandstdmme  der 

Malayischen  Halbinsel^  pp.  989-992). 
k,  Morg. — Sakai,  but  not  stated  whether  Sak,  Kerb,  or  Sak,  Ra, — De  Morgan, 

Uc,  cU,  (see  Sak,  Kerb,) 
k.  Plus, — Sakai  of  the  Plus  river  valley,  Perak,  c,  5°  3' -4*  46'?x  101°  8'- 

loi'  28'.— H.  C.  C.  (^Clifford),  loc,  cit,  (sec  Sak,  Lengk,) 
i.  Pius  C/tf.— The  same  dialect,  additional  words. — Clifford  MS. 
*.  Pa. — Sakai  of  the  Sungai  Raya  river  valley,  Kinta  district,  Perak,  c.  4*  35'  x 

lOi''  10'. — De  Morgan,  loc,  cit,  (see  Sak.  Kerb.) 
u(.  Sei,  Da. — Sakai  of  Selangor,  locality  undefined,  probably  Kuala  Lumpor  or 

Klang  district,  c,  3**  i5'-2'  57' ?x  101*  2o'.ioi'*  45'?— -Daly  MS.  in  library 

of  Straits  Asiatic  Society. 
ik.  Slim, — Sakai  of  the  Slim  (S^lim)  river  valley.   South  Perak,  c,  4*  i2'-3'* 

49' X  loi*'  22'-ioi''  33'.— Clifford,  loc,  cit,  (see  Sak,  Blanj,  CI.) 
ik.  Sung. — Sakai  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Slim  and  Sungkai  rivers,  South 

Perak,  c,  4''?xioi*'  25'? — Anonymous  MS.  in  library  of  Straits  Asiatic 

Society. 
%k.  Tan,  Ram, — Sakai  of  Tanjong  Rambutan,  nine  miles  from   Ipoh,  Perak 

(Ipoh  =  4'*  36' X  loi**  5'). — Luering  MS. 
1^.  Tap. — Sakai  of  the  hill  country  about  a  day's  journey  from  Tapah  road, 

Perak,  c,  4°  I5'?x  loi'*  25'? — Grubauer  MS.  communicated  by  Schmidt. 
Mk,  U.  Bert. — Sakai  of   Ulu   Bdrtang,   near   Mt   Bdrumban  (or   Bdrumbang), 

Perak,  4"  24'x  loi*  20'. — Luering  MS. 
9k,  U,  Kam. — Sakai  of  the  Ulu  Kampar,  Perak,  c.  4"  24' x  loi"  11',  but  also 

spoken  in  Ulu  Pulai,  Ulu  Gopeng,  4**  28' x  101°  iT,  and  the  hills  around 

Batu  Gajah  (Batu  Gajah  =  4*'  29'  x  loi*  3'). — Luering,/.  Straits  B.  R.  A,  S, 

(1901),  No.  35,  pp.  91.104. 
1^.  U,  Kampar, — The  same  dialect,  additional  words. — Luering  MS. 
ik,  U.  Tap. — Sakai  of  Ulu  Tapah,  Perak  (see  Sak,  Tap,) — Luering  MS. 
npf.    Beg.  —  Sdmang,   locality  undefined,   but   probably  r.   5'  2o'?xioo'*  30'- 

100'  55'? — Begbie,  Malayan  Peninsula  (1 834),   pp.  1 4- 1 8  (it  would  seem 

that  Begbie,  who  did  not  collect  this  vocabulary  himself,  was  indebted  for  it 

to  the  Rev.  C.  Thomsen,  see  op.  cit.  p.  ix.) 
w.  Buk.  if/ojr.— Semang  of  Bukit  B^rambar  (?),  North  Perak  (?)  (the  locality 

has  not  been  identified  ;  it  cannot  be  Bdrumban  or  B^rembun). — Anonymous 

Malay  MS.,  No.  29  Maxwell  bequest  in  library  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
m.  Crar.u,  6^r^zw. —Sdmang  of  Mt.  Jdrai  ("Kedah   Peak"),  Kedah,  5*  50' x 

100^  27'  (collected   by  the   Malay   "Prime   Minister"   (Dato'  Mdntri  ?)  of 

Kedah). — Crawfurd,  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Alalay  Language  ( 1 852), 

vol.  i.  pp.  clxvi.,  clxxi.,  clxxii. 
nt.     Craw.    Hist.  —  The    same    dialect.  —  Crawfurd,    History   of  the  Indicni 

Archipelago  {\%20)^  pp.  125-191. 
j9f.  Ij. — S^mang  of   Ijoh   (or   Ijok),   North-west   Perak,  c.   5"  S'xioo*  40'- 

icxj**  55'. — Swettenham,  loc.   cit.   (see  Sak.  Chen.)^  and  also  his  MS.  in 

library  of  Straits  Asiatic  Society. 
m,  Jarum. — Sdmang  (or  perhaps,  more  consistently,  Pangan)  of  Jarum,  South 

Raman,  "  Patani  States,"  5°  51' x  lOi''  2'. — Skeat  MS. 
m,  Jur.  And. — Sdmang  of  Juru  (the  **  mountains  of  Jooroo")  behind  Province 

Wellesley  (as  bounded  in  1824),  c.  5"  20' x  lOO**  35',  collected  by  Maingay. 

— Anderson,  Political  and  Commercial  Considerations  relative  to  the  Malayan 

Peninsula^  etc.  (1824),  App.  pp.  xliv.-xlvii. 
•///.  Jur.  Mar. — A   reprint    of   the    last,    with   slight   differences. — Marsden, 

Miscellaneous  Works  {1%16,),  p.  1 13. 
^m,  Jur.  Neiu. — The  same. — Ncwbold,  op.  cit,  (see  Ben.  Nero.) 
'm.  Jur.  Rob. — The  same. — Roberts,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  of  Cochift- 

china,  Siam,  and  Musccd  (1837),  pp.  413-415. 
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Sent,  A\  Ken. — Senian<;  (Imt  really  a  northern  Sakai  dialect)  of  Kuali  Kcdeib( 

collected   al   *' Kambugic  -  Ongbal,"  North    Perak,  f.   5'   14' x  101' 3.- 

Gruhaucr  MS.  communicated  by  Schmidt. 
Sent,  Ked.  And. — SOmanj;  of  Ian  (/.^.  Yan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Jirai),  Kedihle 

Sem,   Craw,   CniM,),  collected  l)y  M*Innes. — Anderson,  cp.  n't.  (seeio. 
/ur.  And.) 
Sem,  A'ed,  Mar. — A  reprint  of  the  last,  with  slight  differences. — Marsdca,tf; 

i7/.  (see  St'7u.  Jitr,  Mar.) 
Sem.  Kcd.  Kob.—1\it  same. — Roberts,  op,  cit,  (see  SeffK  Jur.  Hoh.) 
Sem,  A'ed.  AV?i'. — The  same. — Ncwbold,  op.  at.  (sec  Ben.  New.) 
Si'fH,   Kcdah. — Semang  of  UIu  Siong,    near  Bukit   Sab^Iah,   Kedah,  5'  ;4'j( 

icx)"  45'.— Skeat  MS. 
Sem,  Ken. — S6mang   of  KenCring,   Perak  (printed  as  "  Perak  Semang".!, '« 

Sent.  K.  AVyi.)i  really  a  northern  Sakad  dialect. — Daly,  loc,  ru'.  tseeia. 

Chen.) 
Sem.  Klapr. — SOmang,  locality  undefined,  but  the  list  is  evidently  in  part  denni 

from  Sem.    Cratv,   Hist. — Klaproth,  y(;//ma/  AsieUique  (1S33).  voL  n 

pp.  241-243. 
Sem,    Martin. — SOmang  of  Ulu   Sdlama  (or   S^lamar),    North -we»t  Fexak.  u 

5^  16' X  100'  51'. — Martin  MS.  (also  printed  with  Sak.  Martm). 
Sem,    Pa,    Max. — Sdmang    Paya   (lit.    **  swamp    S^^mangs'*    or   «*km-aRaOT 

Stmangs")  of  Ulu   Kdrian,    Perak-K^dah   border,   r.   5*  20' x  100' 45'.- 

Anonymous  Malay  MS.  (see  .Sent.  Bttk,  Max,) 
Sem,  Per. — S^mang  (speaking  a  Sakai  dialect)  of  (North)  Perak.  probably  (tfae 

ncighlxmrhood   of  Kdndtirong,  c,  5*  29'xiOl'. — Maxwell  (?), /*-.  di,  ;« 

Sak,  Chen.) 
Sem,  Plus. — SOmang  of  the  (northern  portion  of  the?)   Plus  river  valley,  Sori 

Perak,   e,  5'  6' x  loi"  1 5'- 1 01''  30'?  but  collected  at   Ulu  Siong,  Keik 

(see  Sem,  Kvdah). — Skeat  MS. 
Sem.    Pttpier. — Scmang,    locality   undefined,   but    evidently   of   a  region  aea 

Province   Wellesley   (see  Sem.  Jttr,  And,  and   Sem.   Pa.    A/<u.)— PLoio, 

Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Poi  (1826),  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
.Sem.  .Sa</i7//<,'.— SSmang  of  Sadang,  near  Hlanja,   Perak,  c,  y  29' x  100*  $4--" 

Clirtord,  loe.  cit.  (see  Sak.  Blanj.  CI.) 
Sem.  Scott. — StJmang  (numerals  only),  locality  undefined,  collected  by  SoKL- 

Marsden,  he.  cit.  (see  .Sent.  Jttr.  Mar.) 
.Sent,  Skeat. — StJmang,  dialect  not  specified,  but  one  of  those  mentioned  hm.- 

Skcat  MS. 
Sem.  Stn'. — SOmang,  l(x:ality  undefined  (but  presumably  K^ah  or  North  Pcnk:. 

— Vaughan-Slevens, /(»(-.  cit.  (see  Belcnd,  Stev.) 
Sem,  Toml. — A  few  words  where  this  source  differs  from  Sem,  Beg.  (of  wbkht 

apjxsirs  to  be  a  mere   reprint). — Malacca    Obsen'cr^    article  on  Tooilia'? 

missionar>'  journey,  6  pp.   8vo,  copy  preserved    in   Kuyal    Library,  Eoi 

(emU)died  in  Griinweders  Glossary,  see  Beleftd,  S/ez'.) 
.Sem,  U.  .Si7.  —  SOmang  of  Ulu  SOlama  (or  SOlamar),  North-west  F^erak  (sec  irp. 

Martin). — Ilewett,  loc.  cit.  (see  Sak,  Chen.)^  and  also  his  MS.  in  lilTxrrM 

Straits  Asiatic  Society. 
Simi/ai  coll.    Nya. — SOmilai    tribe,    locality    unknown,    words   collcaed  flca 

MentOra  al  Nyalas,  Malacca  territory  (see  Mantr.  A/a/ac.  A'va.) 
Sen.  CI. — Scnoi,  i.e.  Sakai  of  the  Central  group,  precise  locality  undcfiuec.  bs: 

no  doubt  collected  in  Ulu  Pahang  between  <■.  4*  45' and  4'  lo'xiorjo 

and  102'. — Cliflord, /.  Straits  B.  K.  A.  S.  (1891),  No.  24,  pp.  16-29. 
Sen.  Cliff.— Tha  same,  additional  words.— Clifford  MS. 
Sen.  Em. — The  same  dialect. — Emcric  MS. 
^eratt. — Sakai  of  the   Serau  river  valley,   North   Pahang,    c.    4*  4o'-4*  *^ 
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^irHng. — Sakai   (so-called)   of  Tinjau,  Sorting    river  valley,  Ndgri   Sdmbilan, 

c.  2°  50' ?x  102'*  i8'-i02'  29'?— Hcrvey  MS. 
wHng    colL   Nya, — The   same  dialect,   collected  from    Mdnt^ra  at    Nyalas, 

Malacca  territory  (see  Mantr,  MaUu,  Nycu) — Blagden  MS. 
Ihk  Siev, — Simioi  (  =  S*noi),  locality  undefined  (but  see  Sen,  CL) — Vaughan- 

Stevens,  loc,  cit.  (see  Belend,  Stev.) 
Mm. — Somafi  ( =  S^mang),  a  mixed  Negrito  tribe  speaking  a  Sakai  dialect,  of 

the  Sangai  Piah  river  valley.  North  Perak,  c,  5*  10'  x  loi*  8'. — De  Morgan, 

loc,  cit.  (see  Sak,  Kerb,) 
ViP.    Sag, — Orang   Rayat   ("subject   people")   of  Tanjong    Sag€nting,    Batu 

Fahat,  Johor,  i**  48'x  102*  54',  collected  by  A.  M.  Skinner. — Hervey  MS. 
Imu   U,   Lang, — Orang  Tanjong  ("men  of  the   river   reaches")  of  the  Ulu 

Langat  district,  South  Selangor  (see  Buk,  K,  Lang,) — Campbell,  loc,  cit, 

{sccBui.  U,  Lang,) 
Tfm,  CI. — Tfimbe',  i,e,  Sakai  of  the  Northern  group,  precise  locality  undefined, 

but  probably  of  North-west   Pahang,  c,  4°  4o'?xioi'  35'*-ioi'  50°. — 

Clifford,  loc,  at.  (see  Sen.  CI.) 
InmH, — T^mbi  or  T€mbe',  the  same  dialect,  of  the  Pahang-Kelantan  border- 
land, c.   4**  42'?xioi''  35'-io2'*?  but  collected  at  Kuala  Beltek,   Serau 

river  valley  (see  Scrau)  from  T^mbe*  who  had  come  there  to  work  for  the 

Sdnoi  of  that  region. — Emeric  MS. 
ImtuMg. — Orang  Laut  of  Tdmiang  (an   island   in   the    archipelago  south  of 

Singapore,  0°  18'  x  104°  23'),  probably  collected  at  Singapore  (see  Or,  Laut). 

— Hervey  MS. 
'Wwf.  S/ev. — Tummeor  (  =  Tdmi4,  the  same  as  T6mbe*),  locality  undefined,  but 

see  Tarn.  CI,  and  Tembi, — Vaughan- Stevens,  loc,  cit.  (see  BeUnd,  Stev.) 
K  Cher. — Aborigines  (speaking  a  Sakai  dialect)  of  the  Ulu  Chords  river  valley, 

Ulu  Kuantan,  North-east  Pahang,  4**  3'  x  102*  57'. — Clifford  MS. 
\  Ind. — Orang  Hutan  ("men  of  the  woods")  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 

Inclau  (or  Endau)  river,  Johor- Pahang  border  (see  Or.  Hu.  Joh.  2L), — 

Miklucho-Maclay,  loc.  cit.  (see  Pal.) 
'.  A'el. — Pangan  of  Ulu  Kelantan  (locality  undefined,  but  probably  collected  in 

the  Aring  or  L^bih  river  valley,  see  I^bir,  Pang.  K.  Aringy  and  Pang,  U. 

Aring). — Miklucho-Maclay,  /oc.  cit.  (see  Pal.) 

Pat. — Pangan  of  Ulu    Patani,    locality   undefined,   but   probably  collected 
somewhere  near  Jarum  (see  Sent.  Jantm). — Miklucho-Maclay,  loc.  cit,  (see 

Pal.) 
Tern. — Aborigines  (speaking  a  Sakai  dialect)   of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 

T^mb^ling   river,   and    Pulau    B€sar,    North-east    Pahang,    and   the   upper 

reaches   of  the  Dungun  river,   Trengganu,   c,   4*  36' -4**  24' ?x  102^  30'- 

,03'?— Clifford  MS. 


[ST  OF  LANGUAGES  REFERRED  TO  AT  THE  END  OF  PARA- 
GRAPHS OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY,  FOR  COM- 
PARISON WITH  WORDS  OF  THE  ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS. 

Munda  Languages. 

Santaliy  Mahh\  Mundan\  BirhAr^  Dhangg&r,  IConva,  KurkUy  Nakaliy 
"haria,  Jttang,  Savara,  Gadaba  (a  few  words  only),  from  the  Linguistic  Survey 
'  India y  vol.  iv.  pt.  i. 

Santaliy  Bhumij^  Kol^  Juang,  Mundari^  Kurht. — (Dampbell,  Specimens  of 
%nguages  of  India  (1874),  pp.  78-91,  94-i07»  112- 1 23. 
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Khasi  and  Mon-Annam  Languages.^ 

KhasL — A  few  words,  mainly  from  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India^  toLL 

/\7/««Wi'.— Bigandct,/.  /.  W.,  N.  S.  (1857),  vol.  ii.  pp.  223-229;  ADdosa, 
Mandaiay  to  Momiin  (1876),  pp.  464-473. 

Paiaunfi  (ur  Aumai),  Hiang^  IVa  (or  VU)^  Wa  (of  Kengtnng  Stale),  Ik 
En,  Son,  Tai  Loi  IVa  (or  IVa  A  «Y),  Amok  (or  HTen^Hsum\^  Angbt,  U  {■ 
Tai-lA>i  of  Mong  Lwe). — Gazetteer  of  Upper  Burma  otnd  the  Shan  States  (190QI1 
pi.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  626-727. 

Mon. — Haswell,  Grammatical  Notes  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Piguan  Lul^i^ 
(1 90 1,  2nd  ed.,  ed.  Stevens) ;  Stevens*  Vocabulary^  Englisk  and PeguaH[l}ii^ 

Khmer, — Aymonier,  Dictionnaire  Khm^r^Fran^is  (1878). 

Stieug, — Azemar,  Dictionnaire  Stieng  (iSSy). 

Bahnar. — Dourisboure,  Dictionnaire  Baknar^Fran^ais  (1889). 

Ka  (of  the  mountainous  borderland  between  Laos  and  Camboja)  [appucolt* 
PknoHii],  Chonx  (of  the  district  inland  and  east  of  Chantabon).— ^viirii 
Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  Chifia  (1828),  ad  fin. 

Old  Khmer  J  Samre,  ^ong  (or  Chon/^),  Cedofig  (or  Sedang)^  Huei  (of  Aiupo^ 
Cat  (or  A'fi/,  of  Attopeu),  Souc  (or  Suk,  of  Attopen),  Soue  (or  Sue,  of  Sam 
and  Phong),  Hin  (of  Saravan),  Ptoons,  Annamese^  So  (of  Lakon),  Aia«i«f|« 
Nafiang,  of  San^  Kon  near  Kemarat),  Mi  (of  Xieng  Cang  =  Chieng  K«Pi 
Khmous  {Khmu  or  Khmns,  of  Ltiang  Prabang),  Lemet  (of  Chieng  Khans  Hi 
Pak  Ta). — Lagrce  and  Gamier,  Voyage  d Exploration  en  Indo-Ckini  (1873k 
vol.  ii.  pp.  498-517. 

Samrt\  Por,  Cnci  {Kui  or  Koui),  Phnong^  Prou  (alio  called  Brm  ai 
Braott),  Cancho  (or  Kancho),  Rode  (also  Rode  or  Ra4aik\^  Chriai  (also/vs^ 
Moura,  I^  Royaume  du  Camhodge  (1883),  pp.  440-447. 

Tareng,  A'ascng,  Kofi  Tn,  Sti/,  I/a/ang,  Bolaven^  CAian^  (or  Sdm^ 
Churn ^  Jarai, — Odend'hal,  Vocabulaire  Compart  (lithographed,  since  pdattd, 
with  additions,  \ii  Journal  A siatique,  Mars-Avril  1905,  pp.  265-337). 

Bolot'en,  Niahon,  Alak,  Lave,  Kaseng^  Halang^  Sedang^JaraL — LaviBb 
Vocahulaire  Compart  des  Dialectcs  Satwages  du  BaS'Iuws  (MS.). 

Ratie  (or  R.ulaih),  Kha  Bi  (or  Kha  Pi),  Kuy  Dek^  Ckarn^  Raglai,  Cfa* 
Churn ^  Bniou\  also  Khmer ^  Bahnar^  Stieng^  etc. — Cabaton,  MS.  noteL  & 
also  Cabaton,  *' Dix  Dialcctes  Indo-Chinois, "  ybf/ruo/  Asiaiifue  (Man-An 
1905).  pp.  265-337. 

Nicobarese, 

Central,  Son t hern ,  Shom  Pe  (Inland  Southern),  Teressa  (and  Bomftk^ 
Chcnvra,   Car  Nicobar, — Man,  Dictionary  of  the    Central  Nicctbarcse  LakpA 

(1S89). 

Andamancse, 

Aha  Biada,  Aha  Bojigiab,  Aha  Kede,  Aha  Ckariar^  Onge, — Portal 
Manual  of  the  Andamanese  Languages  (1 887). 

Ala  Bcada  (or  Bea),  Akar  Bale,  Pnchikwar^  Akd  Juwoi^  KoL — Portm 
Xotts  on  the  Languages  of  the  South  Andaman  Group  of  Tribes  (1898). 

See  also  Temple,  **  Grammar  of  the  Andamanese  Languages,"  being  Oapi 
iv.  of  part  i.  of  the  Census  Repoti  on  the  Andaman  and  Nicolnxr  Islands,  1902 

*  Schmidt's  Sprachen  der  Sakei  und  eifter  Lautl,  der  AIon-Kkmer  Spnd 
^c/"ang  (1 90 1),  Grundz,  einer  Lantl,  (X905)  have  been  of  great  afsifftaiv* 
''•     i'/f.^'  V/" -"»*/?  (^of^*\  and  Grumiz,      connection  with  these  languages. 
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British  Borneo  Dialects, 

Sea  Dayak  (of  Rejang  and  Batu  Lupar),  Kanowit,  Kayan^  Bintulu^  PuftaUj 
Brunai  Malay ^  Bisaya,  Afurut  Padas,  Alurut  Trusan^  DaJi  Dusuni  (near 
Dg),  Malanau  (of  Mukat  district),  Pulopetak  Dayak^  Karangan  Dayak, 

Ung  and  Meratei  Dayak,  JCajan  Dayak,  Sau  Dayak,  Bulau  Dayak,  Meri 
Bhpw^,  Lundu  Dayak,  Bintulu  Dayak,  Milanau  and  Muka  Dayak,  Berang  and 
ngo  Dayak,  Bukar  Dayak,  Santan  and  Gurgo  Dayak,  Sinan  Dayak,  Sumpo 
k,  Budanok  Dayak,  Stang  Dayak,  Sibugau  DaytUt,  Tubhia  Dayak,  Sabiita»i 
k^  Sering,  Gugu,  and  Matan  Dayak ;  Kayan,  Kenniah,  Punan,  Kalabit, 
V,  Sibop,  Kayan  (of  Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivers),  Sadong,  Lara,  Siduyan, 
ti,  Lundu,  Malau,  Milanau,  Pakatan,  Ida^an,  Adang  (Murut),  Lanun, 
Tmyak  (of  Sentah,  Sarawak),  Iranun,  Dusun,  Bulud  Opie,  Sulu,  Kian  Dayak 
^  Kayan),  Punan  Dayak,  Melano  Dayak,  Bukutan  Dayak,  Land  Dayak,  Balau 
9l9nAl.— Ling  Roth,  Natives  0/ Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo  (1896),  vol. 
1»  Appendix,  pp.  L-clx. 

Long  Kiput  (of  Long  Tutau,  mouth  of  Tutau  river),  Narom  (of  Claude 
roim),  Lelak  (of  Long  Tru,  formerly  of  Luak  Lake),  Punan  {Bok,  of  Bok  river, 
%ljar).  Sea  Dayak  (general  in  Sarawak  territory),  Baratuan  (of  Long  Tisam, 
rinjar  river),  Tutong  (lower  and  upper  part  of  Tutong  river),  Sarawak  Malay, 
Wsiang  (of  Long  Simitan,  Tinjar  river),  Sidop  (of  head  of  Tinjar  river),  Lepu 
tman  Kenyah  (of  Long  Pangan,  head  of  Tinjar),  Ba  Mali  (of  Mt.  Dulit), 
Talabit  Buang  {Bear,  of  Long  Panah,  Tinjar  river),  Lirong  (Orang  Lobok  Bay, 
Jpper  Tinjar,  Ix)ng  Movai),  Maloh  Kalis  (of  Upper  Kapuas),  Tabun  (of  lower 
la<1«lam  river,  near  Limbang),  Kayan  {C/ma  Biltibo,  of  Baram  district  generally), 
^J^  Sauan  {Long  Pana,  of  Tinjar  river).  Long  Ulai  {Upu  Pun,  of  Baram  river), 
'^wtan  Nibong  (of  Nibong  branch  of  Lobong  river).  Long  Pokun  {Long  Sulan,  of 
)mpoi  river) ;  Madang  (of  Tinjar  river),  Kajaman  (of  Baloi),  Murik  (of  Baram 
hrer),  Brunai  Malay,  Miri  (of  Mira  river),  Bintulu  (of  Bintulu  river),  Muka  (of 
daka  river), d/wa  Poh  Kayan  (of  Upper  Apoh  river,  Baram),  Lepu  Tau  Kenyah 
li  Silat  river,  tributary  of  Upper  Baram),  Bakatan  (of  Baloi  river  or  Upper 
lejang),  Orang  Bukit  Bekiau  (of  Tutong  river,  near  Nyamok  river),  Lem/ting 
i)i  Upper  Balait  river,  formerly  Marudi),  Murui  (of  Trusan  river),  Dali  (of 
•ingallas  on  Sibuti  river),  Grogo  (of  Upper  Sarawak  river),  Batu  Blah  (of  Tutau 
tvcr),  Bugau  Dayak  (of  hills  between  Kapuas  and  Batang  Lupar)  ;  Tanjong  (of 
lejang  river,  above  Kanowit),  Pliit  (of  Upper  Limbong  and  Tutau  originally), 
xpu  Puhun  (Baram  Kenyahs),  Kadayan  (Orang  Bukit,  of  Upper  Balait  and 
utau),  Madang  {Badang  of  Silat — a  doubtful  source),  Ake  {Long  Ake,  of  Baram 
ivcr).  Long  Pata  (of  Baram  river),  Bisaya. — S.  H.  Ray,  MS.  vocabularies. 

Sulu. — Haynes,  **  English,  Sulu,  and  Malay  Vocabulary," y.  P.  A,  S.,  Straits 
branch.  No.  16,  pp.  324-384,  and  Na  18,  pp.  193-239. 

Dusun  (of  Kimanis). — Luering,  "Vocabulary  of  the  Dusun  Language  of 
limanis,"y.  A*. -r/.  ^'.,  Straits  Branch,  No.  30,  pp.  6-29. 


Dutch  Borneo  Dialects, 

Sampity  Katingan, — Tiedtke,  IVoordenlijst  der  Sampitsche  en  Katingansche 
aa/(i872). 

Biaju  Dayak,  Lawangatt,  Matty  an  {Maanjan),  Siang,  Tidung,  Solok, — Den 
lamer,  Proeve  eener  Vergelijkende  Woordenlijst  van  Zes  in  de  Z.O,  A/d  z\ 
'Omeo  vocrkomende  Taaltakken. 

Tidung, — Aemout,  Een  Woordenlijst je  der  Tidoengsche  TaaL 

NgaJH  Dayak. — Hardeland,  Da'acksch-Deutsches  Worterbuch,  1 859. 
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Other  Malayan  Languages, 

Selling. — Anderson,    The  Selungs  of  the  Afergui  Archipelago  (iS90),j 

39-47. 

Achinese. — Van  Langen,  WoorcUnhoek  der  Atjehsche  Taal^  1889. 

BillUon  Malay. — Vorderman,  Bijdrage  tot  der  Kennis  van  ket  Bi^K 
Maleisch  (1891),  Tijd  Ind,  Taal^  xxxiv.  pp.  376-389. 

For  Batakf  Minangkabau  Malay ^  Lampong^  Sundanese,  Javamsi^  £a^ 
Madurese ^  Baliftese^  Bugis,  Mangkasar  {Makassar),  Bisaya,  Tagd^  Mtla^ 
etc.,  various  published  authorities  have  been  followed,  including,  bsib 
vocabularies  (or  dictionaries)  of  some  of  these  languages,  Kero's  Dt  B^ 
vergeleken  met  hare  verwanten  in  Indonesii  en  Polynesui  (18S6),  tod  ikw 
author's  Oi^er  dt  Verhouding  van  het  Mafoarsch  tot  de  Maleisck-P^jmaA 
Talen  (1884),  and  Brandes*  Bijdrage  tot  dt  Vergelijkende  Klniim  k 
IVestersche  A/deeling  van  de  MaUisch-Polynesische  Taalfamilie  (1884J. 

The  Malay  words  added  for  etymological  comparison  have  been  checked  fa 
the  most  part  with  Klinkert's  Nietro)  Maleisch- Nederlandsck  IVoordenJMi  (iS)^ 
but  the  English  spelling  usual  in  the  Straits  Settlements  has  been  adhered  to.     | 

In  general  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the  spelling  of  words  faotiK  I 
these  authorities  uniform  with  that  adopted  as  the  standard  for  the  abQii{U  I 
dialects,  but  in  some  cases  (especially  in  cases  of  doubt)  the  original  speDiogk  ' 
been  added  (in  brackets)  as  well.  The  native  spelling  of  Mon  and  Kkmer'^ffk 
in  square  brackets,  to  draw  attention  to  it,  as  it  usually  represents  an  older  dige 
of  the  language  than  the  modem  pronunciation.^ 

Owing,  however,  to  the  diverse  nature  of  these  sources,  and  the  fact  that  At 
systems  of  orthography  used  by  the  several  authors  are  often  left  aDe&pbiMd.l 
has  not  been  possible  to  secure  absolute  certainty  or  uniformity  thiOB^bA 
especially  in  the  vowels. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  IlIustrateTUfri 
relationship  which  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  beu  to  t 
these  other  languages.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  would  have  necesatHBd 
much  deei>er  study  of  these  various  tongues  than  the  time  at  the  writer's  dispa 
permitted,  considerations  of  space  would  have  made  it  quite  imposuUe 
embody  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work  all  the  results  of  such  an  cxteod 
research.  Where  the  Malay  equivalent  of  a  word  in  an  aboriginal  dialect  of 
Peninsula  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  it,  no  other  has  been  added; 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  in  every  such  case  the  word  is  a  k«D-« 
from  Malay.  In  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  tl 
is  a  strong  probability  that  some  other  local  Malayan  language,  now  meigo 
the  aboriginal  dialects,  is  to  be  credited  as  the  real  source.  Where  the  abori| 
word  was  a  Malayan  word  not  found  in  Malay,  a  small  selection  has  been  o 
from  the  cognate  Malayan  languages.  Words  connected  with  the  Mon- An 
family  have  been  somewhat  more  fully  illustrated,  but  even  here  a  selectkxi 
often  to  be  made.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  where  the  Ma) 
and  Mon-Annani  families  appear  to  have  words  in  common,  and  it  is  doubcf 
which  of  them  the  aboriginal  word  should  be  referred,  both  sources  have 
indicated.  Nicobarese  and  Khasi,  Munda  and  Andamanese  have  been  d 
ujxjn  to  a  very  small  extent  only.  Altogether,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
this  part  of  the  work  has  no  pretensions  to  completeness,  and  does  not  cbd 
be  an  etymological  dictionarj'  of  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Malay  Peninsc 

*  The  cerebral  letters  are  distinguished  by  a  dot  under  them  ;  ^  in  Mon 
sort  of  nasalized  b. 
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ja  (dji),  Som.  D  123? 
3:  pela  (p^l&),  Sak. 
^edang,  Jarai  loi,  "to 
It  more  probably  Mon 
:  alone  "  ;  Khtner  leah 
0  quit."]     Cf.  R  201? 

m^ninggal  (moning&l). 
r.  ra^ninggal]. 

{e.g.  k.  g&h,  "able  to 
ts.  A.  L     To  be  able  : 

Bes.  K.  Lang.  Can 
Bes,  K.  Lang.  Strong  : 
/.     Weak  :  hun  ngot, 

66. 

C  48. 

;  miscarriage!?)  {Mai. 
ihak",  Jelai. 

Sent.  Stev.  ;  kepeng, 
Hst. ,  Sem.  Klapr. ,  Sent. 
(keseng)  Sem.  Craw. 
g,  Sem.  Stev.  ;  M  199  ; 
ve,  on  top  {Mai.  di- 
>eng  (ha'  kping),  Stm. 
178.  Top  ;  that  which 
lal.  yang  di-atas) :  atoh 
cping),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.-, 
ly  ;  first  {Mai.  dahulu) : 
m.     Buk.    Max.       Up- 

ulu)  :  keping  (kping), 
'ax.  ;    M    199 ;    W    30. 

Niahon  nting  pUon  ; 
mg,  "above"  ;  Alak 
g    trong     peng,     "up- 

irds  the  top  of  {Mai. 
centok  {or  ba-kentok  ?) 
;  ka.  -  kentok  {or  ba- 
n.     Plus  \    A     178  ;     A 


176.  Above  ;  on  top  ;  upwards  {MaL 
atas,  di-atas,  ka-atas) :  hatoh  (hatuh), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  W  109.  Towards 
{MaL  pada  dia) :  ha'toh  (ha'tuh)» 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  precede  ;  to  go 
before  {Mai.  dahulukan,  pfrgi  dahulu) : 
ch^na  hatoh  (chna  hatuh),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  \  B  146.  Headwaters  of  river  ; 
upstream  {Mai.  ulu  sungai):  h3.'toh 
(ha'luh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max,  To  ascend  ; 
to  go  upstream  {Mai.  mudik) :  ya- 
tog,  {e.g.  tog  b&-k£t5kt  "to  go  up" 
i  (forwards?)).  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  tug 
i  {or  tugg),  Sem.  Kedah  ;  t5',  Pang.  U. 
Aring\  butu,  Pang.  Bel%mb.\  bfikCtok 
or  b€kentok,  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  tog 
(tfrg),  Ledir,  Kerbat.  Across:  kfintU 
(kn-tii),  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Inland  ;  up- 
coimtry :  ta'.  Sen.  CI.  ;  mfit^,  Sak. 
Martin  ;  mata'  (matakh),  Darat, 
Jelai.  Upstreamwards  {Mai.  ka-ulu) : 
ma'  ta',  e.g.  dng  h6t  chip  ma'  ta',  "  I 
am  going  upstream,"  Sen.  Cl.\  mata' 
(matah),  Darat.  To  go  upstream 
{MaL  mudik  ka-hulu) :  galah  mata' 
(galakh  matakh),  Serau  ;  U  26 A  ;  A 
176.  To  rise:  t^td  (t^-to),  Sak. 
Kerb.  "How  far  have  you  been  up 
river?"  h6  chip  ma'  ta'  s£ng-kat  lor, 
Sen.  CI  if.  [?  Cf.  Mon  IfttO,  "above," 
"over,"  "upon,"  "upper";  Ka 
unte,  "alx)ve"  ;  cf.  Bahnar  ti,  toti, 
"  above,"  "up  there*"] 

7.  Above  :  kfingkmSr  (kngkmer),  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  On  ;  on  the  top  of :  kC- 
niil,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  Above  :  kemil, 
Kraii  Em.  Top  of  a  waterfall ;  kemil 
jerep",  Serou  [or  Tembi?]. 

8.  Above,  on  {MaL  atas)  :  {a)  sCl-i,  Sen. 
Cliff.  Above  {MaL  di-alas):  kfin-sd-i, 
Seff.    Cliff.      From   al)Ove ;    from    the 
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top  {Mai.  dOri  at-is) :  k^n-siii.  Sen, 
Cliff, ;  A  177.  Above  ;  to  the  top  ; 
on  to  (Mai,  ka-atas) :  ma'  s(i-i.  .S^. 
Cliff.  ;  masrik",  Jclai ;  masrinta  (?), 
Darat ;  A  176. 

{b)  Cloud :  sui.  Sak.  Blanj,  Cliff, ;  sft-i, 
Sak,  Blanj.  CI.  Heavens  ;  sQi,  sQy. 
Sak.  U,  Kam.  Sky  :  sui.  Sak.  Blanj, 
Sw, ;  sQi.  sQy,  Sak.  U.  Kam, ;  sui'  ? 
(snik),  Sak.  Chen. ;  suit,  Sak.  U.  Bert, 
Clouds  :  chi'ieh?  (tsioo^A),  Sak.  Kerb. 
9.  Above  :  balong,  Pang.  Songs ;  bal- 
ingtC.  Tembi  ;  malbalik'^,  Serau  \ 
hale«ng  (balegn),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  kulok,  Bes.  A.  I.  On  top : 
gua  -  long,  Sak.  Guai.  Up  aloft : 
kulong,  Bes.  Songs,  Upwards :  ku- 
long,  Bes.  K.  Lang. ;  A  178.  Handle 
or  hilt  (Mai.  ulu) :  tfilong.  Pang, 
U,  Aring\  Pang,  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Up-country  (Mai.  ulu):  lun,  Sem, 
Pa.  Max. ;  cf.  S  198  ?  To  go  upstream 
(Mai.  mudik):  tMor,  U.  Cker\  tC- 
lol,  U.  Tern,  ;  cf.  A  155  ?  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  l5k,_"to  raise";  15ng,  "to 
ascend";  I6,  "upon";  Stieng  Iti, 
alU.  "above";  Ifik.  "to  raise"; 
Chong  paling,  "above";  Boloven 
liing  ;  Niahon  niing,  "  upstream  "  ; 
cf.  A  132.  ] 

10.  Amove  :  atas,  Ben.  New,  [Mai. 
atas] ;  F  39  ;  N  35  ;  S  198. 

11.  AbscMi:  tes ;  teh,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  t€s 
or  teh.  Bes.  K.  L.  Boil :  tfis  ;  teh, 
Bes.  Sep.  [?  Cf.  Mon  p'tfih  [ptuih], 
"pus,"  "purulent  matter";  Stieng 
pnitiet,  "abscess."] 

13.  Abscess  ;  l)oil ;  pustule  ;  ulcer  (A/b/. 
bisul):  tCkA'  (tka*).  Sem.  Pa,  Max,\ 
t(^ko'  (tku'  and  tku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Boil:  tftka  (tek-kor),  Sem. 
Stev.  \  (Mai.  bisul),  dCkA  (dfe-kor), 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  \  (Mai.  barah  tite'), 
ttko'  'am  (tku*  'm),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
B  385;  tCkft'  bo'  (tka'  bu'),  Sem. 
Pa.  Ma.x.  ;  B  386 ;  (Mai.  barah 
kdlala\%'ar),  t^o'kClSwilr  (tku'klauar). 
.SVw.  Buk.  Max.\  tdkil'  lldft'  (tka' 
lid'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.\  cf.  A  141? 
{Mai.  liarah  siib?),  tCko*  sib  (tku' 
sib),  Sem.  Buk.  Max\  tfekfi'  kut 
(tka'  kut).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Abscess 
of  the  teeth :  tlka"  iCmuing  (tlka* 
Imuing),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ;  T  170  ; 
cf.  B  143  [?cf.  Bahnar  kok5t,  "pus- 
tule "]. 

13.  Abscess;  ulcer  (Mai.  puni) :  cho-ik 
(tcho-/'6).  Sdm.\  cho-i  (tchoi).  Sak. 
Kerb.  [?cf.  I45]- 

14.  Abscess  ;  ulcer :   chiil  (chil),   Sak. 


15.  Abscess  ;  buih.  Sdu, ; 

Ra.     Leprosy  :  bank,  /s 

[MaL  barah]. 
z6.  Abscess  ;  ulcer :  poni,  / 

(pouron),    Sak.  Ra.    Ul 

puni):  terok.  A».ir.L[i 

AbMBt:  N69. 

Aboiidftiit :  F  39a 

17.  AbOM,  to  (Mai.  JBlbaalla^ 
nyal  (doubtful),  Pta^.  I 
(Mai.  b&rmaki),  eU]?(d> 
Plus  Cliff.  Angry  {M 
y5yal  or  '}'al.  Pang.  U.  i 
(jil),  Kena.  I.  Angrj;  1 
(ul),  Sem.  Pa.  Mas.  1 
humoured  :  wal?  (ol),  . 
Max,  To  insult:  nfflnl 
Sdm.  To  oppose,  to  figbt 
lawan) :  ya'  niyar  [mm 
nyiyar  ?)  or  nyiyal,  PoMg. 
To  quarrel :  wfll  (a  1),  . 
Max.  ;  w41-wftl  (ul*), 
Max.  To  fight:  hal?(l 
Beg.  To  roar:  menfl 
Tembi.  [?  a.  Bakm 
get  angry "  ;  bat  cL  t 
dimniel  [tftniel],  "bhrne. 

18.  Abuse,  to  (MaL  mil 
bCrasek,  Pang.  Sam,  > 
[?  Mai.  bCrasak,  "to  ] 
80 ;  A  87 ;  I  30,  31. 

19.  Accept,  to  :  C  48. 
Aocompany,  to :  C  sax 
Accost,  to  :  S  361. 
Acoiumto :  S  483. 

30.  AcoiiM.  to  :  cheyjig?  |t 
A'erb,  \7  cf.  Ckam  yak.  *' 

31.  ACC17SE,  TO  :  tudoh  (m 
tud6h  (touddh).  Sak. 
tudoh]. 

33.  Accuiitoiiiod  :  baban  (1 
"familiar  with  the  fiv 
A,  /. 

33.  Accustomed  :  dfisft'. 
biasa'.  Sak.  £/.  KtM 
member;  to  know:  bii 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Unao 
unaware  of:  Inft'  biiift' 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem. 
K  131  [Mai.  biasa.  **ao 
Acho :  S  187. 

34.  Add  (Mai.   masam): 
i/.  A  ring.     Dry  :  prtd' 
Khmer  pray,  **  salted,  n 

35.  Acid;  sour:  a -sap. 
Cliff.  ;  asam  (assamji 
Ra.  ;  asam ;  masam.  Si 
Salt :  chah&m.  Kenu.  i 
Kena,  I.  ;  p^gas^  j 
Tamarind?  (spec.  MaL 
Ixing) :  sem  t  (Sim),  Sna, 
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Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  asam  ; 
am]. 

h  350- 

:  K6i. 

>. 

3 wart :    kfilindeng  (klin- 

BuJt.  Max.  Across ; 
iadth :    hfilinteng    (hiln- 

Pa.   Max.    [Mai.   lin- 

135- 
lie  (in  the  throat) :  N  33 ; 

Fr,  ' '  ajouter  "  ;  Mai. 
boh,  Som.  ;  tabuh  (ta- 
A'erd.  ;  tamah  (tam4h). 
tama',  Sai.  U.  ICatn, 
amtabuk  (hamptabonk), 
[Cf.  Mai.  tambah  ;  but 
en,  Niahon  buok  ;  Alak 
buk,     "to     accumu- 

il.  I6mb€lang) :  mfendul 
m.  Buk.  Max.  {Mai. 
erile"]. 

J  9. 

Ird  (Mai.  burong  babi), 
avanicus :   tutul  (tuttil), 

IX. 

BIRD  :     ranjau  ;     chim 
K.  L.  ;  B  216. 
:  Y41. 

ial.  madu,  "after  mar- 
ie, Sen.  Cliff.  ;  C  242. 
isel:  buguru(bougourou) 
Ka.  ;    bugoro  (<^o«gor6), 
\Mal.     b^rguru,     ' '  to 

beiiong) :   gak   (gh^k). 

,    Tembi ;    jek"^,    Tembi, 

I,      SaM.     Em.  ;      jek°, 

Tern.    CI.,    Sen.    CI.  ; 

^lus      Cliff.,     Tan.     U. 

(dj6k),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  jien 

Jia.     Axe(J/rt/.  kapak): 

Sak.    Kerb.  ;     nob    gak 

Som.  :    gdp,    Sak.    Ka. 

al.  parang),   heg  (haig), 

[?  Cp.     Cham    jiong, 

ing,     "  axe  "  ;     Bahnar 

Jarai     ochong ;     Sui 

»e"  :  Khmer  chh^k,  "  to 

"  ;  and  perhaps  Bahnar 

t,  to  tear  "  ;  Sfieni^  hek, 

jik,     "  to     cut      (e.j^. 

;  Khmer  chik  [jikj,  ' '  to 

I 
beliong) :   dabob,  Sem. 

k   (?).   Bes.   K.    L.    [?  = 


36.  Adze  (Mai.  bCliong),  chai,  Sem. 
Pius  [?  =A  33]. 

37.  Adze  :  biong,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  [Mai. 
b^liong]. 

38.  Adze  :  puting,  Pani.  Kap.  Joh. 
Large  axe :  puting,  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  \ 
pemilting.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  Axe: 
puting  pgnuyar  (puting  p'nuyar), 
Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  ;  puting  pSninag 
(puting  p'ningar),  Pant.  Kap.  Lent.  ; 
pitting  bep^ninga,  /ok.  Mad.  (Pant. 
Kap.).  Small  axe:  puting  pSninga 
(piiting  peninga),  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  ; 
(puting  pininga),  Pant.  Kap.  Log. 
[Mai.  puting,  "pointed end,"  for  in- 
sertion into  an3rthing3. 

Adze  :  B  303  ;  P  127. 

39.  Adze-handle  (Mai.  p€rdah):  per- 
amhat.  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ;  pCrmat. 
Jak.  Mad.  (Pant.  Kap. ) ;  B  303. 

40.  Adze,  shaped  like  an :  patul-patul. 
Bes.  Songs,  [cf.  MaL  patil ;  Jav. 
p^tel,  a  kind  of  adze]. 

AfFection:  L  146-149. 
41-  Affectionate:  m&61,  Jak.  Mad. 
Afraid:  F  48-51. 

42.  Afraid  ;  to  run  away  ;  to  stray  ;  to 
lose :  Ubun,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  To 
run  :  b€llbun  (b'Ubim),  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  To  hide  :  libun  b^hawal.  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  [?  cf.  Cham  lambng, 
"frightened  "]. 

43.  After  (in  place  or  time) :  chfinlh, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  chini,  chinih,  Bes.  A.  I. 
Future  ;  futurity  (Mai.  akhirat)  : 
chinih.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  [?  cf.  Central 
Nicobar  enyah,  "after,"  "after- 
wards "]. 

44.  After  :  pintal,  Kena.  I.  \  B  5  ; 
F  125. 

Afterbirth:  N  42  ;  P  121. 

45.  Afternoon:  rabs?  (ra-erse),  Bers. 
Stev.  ;     D      17  ;     D     19 ;     D     33 ; 

D39- 

46.  Afterwards:  t&koh  (tkub),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  kat  tCk&h  (kt  tkh)  ; 
kaiekAh  (ktkh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Be- 
hind (Mai.  kfimdian) :  tfkoh  (or 
tekAhh),  ex.  chan  tekoh  (Mai.  jalan 
kdmdian),    "to  follow  after"  (I  am 

!  not  sure  of  the  form  "  chan  "),  Sem. 

I  Kedah.     Next  or  subsequently  (Mai. 

I  kemdian) :   tekoh.   Pang.    U.  Aring, 

I  J^^^g-     Sam,     Pang.    Gal.       Future 

j  {Mai.     yang     kgmdian) :     bft-t^koh. 

Sem.  Plus  ;  G  42  ;  R  60  [?  cf.  Stien^ 
koi.  akoi,  "  behind,"  "after,"  "after- 
wards ■  ;  and  cf.  B  4]. 

47.  Ai-tkr WARDS  ;      now  :     d^bingkai 
(d'binkai),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
Aftkkwarus  :  B  4  ;  B  6. 
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48.  Again :  pula.  Serau  [^lal,  pula] ; 
A  71  :  M  170-173. 

Againit:  A  178. 

49.  Ag0  ;  lifetime:  'uinor  (*niur),  .S^m. 
Buk,  Max.  ;  (oiimour)  Sak,  Ra, 
Wluit  is  your  age  ?  :  marok  umor  ha* 
(hak),  Temti.  What  is  his  age?: 
brapa  tahut"  li  umAr  (um&ri^),  Jelai  ; 
Y  23  {Mai.  Ar.  *umor] ;  A  57;  L 
130  ;  P  117  :  W  112. 

50.  AgUa  wood  {Mai.  gahani).  Aqui- 
/aria  malaccentis :  klim,  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  [Cf.  Khttur  khlem  (short  e) 
[khlim] ;  Stitnsr  klin  ;  liahnar  alieng, 
"heart  of  wood."] 

51.  Agila  wooo  :  tfibal,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring ;  t&bak.  Pant.  Gah.  Mant.  ; 
'long  tabak,  Ufs.  Sep.  \  T  207. 
\Malay  Taboo  language  tabok,  ' '  agila 
wood."  /.^..'/.  5'..   S.B..  No.    18, 

P-  359] 

52.  Agila  woun :  g&ha>'u'  (khaiu'),  Stm. 
Buk.  Max.;  gft-lu',  Sen.  Cliff.  \Mal. 
gaharu]. 

Agree,  to :  P  217. 

53.  hSm^  to :  nuju  ?  (noudyes),  Mantr. 
Cast.  ;  tuju',  Sak.  U.  A'am.  To 
procreate :  mCnuju  (ra'nuju),  /a A. 
Ba.  Pa.  Sending  {Mai.  pbnuju) : 
tuju  or  tuju'.  a  small  slip  or  sliver 
of  baml)oo  which  is  "sent"  to  go 
and  injure  or  kill  an  enemy,  Sem. 
Kedah  \Mal.  tuju,  •'  to  aim  "]. 

54.  Air:  hawd  (haoua).  Sak.  Ra, 
Breath :  hawa',  Bes.  Sep.  [Mai.  Ar. 
hawa] ;  B  256  ;  B  389 ;  S  479 ;  W 
109 ;  VV  III  ;  W  113. 

55.  Alight,  to ;  to  perch  (.lAi/.  hinggap): 
kCnab  (knb).  Setn.  Pa.  Max.  [?  =  C 
48]. 

56.  Alight,  to  ;  to  perch :  C  52. 
Alike :  S  138. 

57.  Alive:  {a)  agos,  Sem.  Per.  ;  gOs 
(gosci,  St-m.  Ken.  ;  gos,  Kerbat : 
g4s,  Pansr,  U.  Aring\  gosh,  Lebir^ 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.,  Sak.  Br.  Low, 
Sak.  Croix;  gosh  (gdch).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  goish,  Tembi  ;  ggmos 
(gumos),  Sem.  U.  Sel.\  g^mAs  c/rg&s, 
Sem.  Plus  ;  pungas,  Kena.  I.  Age  : 
gosh  (goch),  Sak.  Kerb.  Life : 
gamas.  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem,  Jur, 
Siw. ,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob, ;  pengambus, 
Ben.  Nexv.  To  live  :  gfts,  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  gAmas.  Sem,  Beg.  \  gamas, 
Ben.  Nnv.  To  cherish  ;  to  take  care 
of  (Mai.  plfihcra) :  ya-pi-gos  {pr.  pf- 
goss),  Pang.  U.  A  ring,  Pang.  Sam  ; 
y;i'-pigoz  {pr.  pi-gozz),  Pang.  Gal. 
[Some  of  these  forms  are  derivatc, 
^>eine  forTn*.-!  from  '  •  ^^c  "  by  means  of 


the  infix  -tai-  end  the  a 
pi-.]  [Schmidt  suggests  A' 
[&jus],  ••age,"  ••Uie,"  "e 
sed  queere  as  to  this  bong 
loan  word  ?  Qnere  as  is 
of  identification  with  next  % 
interchange  of  g-  and  , 
291.] 

{b)  Alive :  i«s,  5aL  JUd 
Buk,  £/.  Lai^, ;  lis,  Ak  5 
ing:  ris.  Bes.  Her.,  Be. 
&rls,  Bes.  A.  /. ;  tM ,  Ai 
mari  (?) ;  Rasa.  To  pm 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  [BakMorak 
reh  (short  dote  e) ;  ICkmir 
"to  live^"  ••alive."] 

58.  Alive  :  chu-i ;  dift-l.  Sn 
sQi,  sQy,  Sak.  U,  Kam. ;  e 
U.  Lang. ;  hisoi;  s&vi;  nw 
isui ;  sui,  Serau ;  isol,  S* 
To  seek  a  livelihood:  keln 
[?  cf.    MoH  kyaing  [gjim 

59.  Alive  :  hidop,  Mantr,  JA 
Malac.  ;  D  14a.  To  rei 
Montr.  Malac.  {Mai.  hkhf 
B  388-389  :  W  xia. 

6a  All  (Mai.  sterna):  neof 
nenglcAhm  or  neng-ki^),  I 
nSng?  (naing),  Mant.  Sk 
( Mai.  steiua ) :  nom-kc 
Sam[c{.  M  46?]. 

6x.  All  ;  altogether :  hobfio' 
(ioblu?).  Sem.  Buk.  M 
(nalu*,  nlauk),  Sem.  Pa. 
M40]. 

62.  All;  together?: k£nal(U 
It  is  enough  {Mai.  sadil 
hdi  ktoixl  (hdi-kbrnml),  & 

63.  All  :  dikdik.  Sak.  /.  h 
Sak.  U.  Kant. ;  d6yt  (^ 
nadayt  (ifften  pr,  nacDjt) 
A.  /.  Done  ;  has ;  fioi 
sudah)  :  dit.  Sen.  CUff. ; 
Empty :  smA  dikn,  Strau ; 
finish:  yadx/.  Sak.  Ra, 
(Mai,  haUs):  bT-dikB.  . 
dbyt ;  nadtiyt,  Bes.  Sep.  j 
for  :  d&yt»  Bes.  Songs.  Nc 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  F  123.  [?  < 
di.  ••finished,"  ••all,"  ' 
dik,  ''only"  ;  Cham  di 
Stiengdi,  ••one."  '•only 
particle  indicating  the 
completion  of  an  actkx 
also  Bahnar  tAet  (tde 
'•finished,"  "dead"  [? 
Man  tOe  [tuai],  portide 
tion;  Ka  ted,  •'aU.'T 

64.  All  :    sfima     (s6ma), 
samohoA,    Manir.    Mak 
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ihft  (somouhA  ;   sdmou- 
!.  [Mai.  samua]. 
F  117;  M  4a;  W  102- 

Mal,  biar)  :    pra',  Stn, 

:    biar,    Sak.    U.  Kam. 

podt :  W  30. 
&h    (mah),    Sem.    Buk, 
Pa.  Max. 

t/.     sa'orang)  :     liirnom 
Sak.  Ra. 
lar,  Bes.  A.  I. 
ri    (dM).    Sak.     Kerb. 
"self,"  as   in   sa'orang 
by   oneself"] ;    E   3  ; 

133. 

Bes.  Sep.  Again ;  and 
15,  Bes.  Songs.  Again  : 
igs\  Iti',  lo',  e.g.  "he  is 
^borltl',  Sak.  U.Bert. 

•2  :  T  85. 

:  I  29  ;  T  257. 

A  61. 
>r    ever :     jfimah,    Bes. 
»36]. 

a-lQ;  ilam,  Sem.  K. 
(salaliik),  Serau;  s£lalu 
m  ;  sSlalu  (slalu),  Sak. 
laid  (solalo).  Sak.  Ra. 

or  forthwith :  sdlalu 
kebok  birang  pedbod 
up  (?)  the  .  .  .  (?)  fruit 
Pang.     Teliang    [Ma/. 

:  M  42.  i 

Tee),  (also  known  as 
lu) :  iyoh  ambSloh  (aiuh 
WW.    Buk.    Max.    [Mai.    j 

ting,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  I 

:  enjoyment ;  festivities : 
Sem.    Pa.    Max.    (?cf.    ! 

\  86. 

14-15- 
kl-kui  (kl-koui),  Som. 

ay(yt,  Sak.  Kerb. 
saml(sam&),  Sak.  Ra.    , 
;    to    bring    together :    \ 
Sak.  Kerb.     All :  chip 
imk),  Sak.  Kerb,  [means    1 
h"].      Together;    all: 
hip  sama),  Som. ;  G  42. 
(sma).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Sak.  Ra. ;  sama,  Ben.    \ 
ike    shape    (?) :    s&ma'    ' 
Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  sama]. 


80.  Angar:  (a)  chlnching.    Sem.  Beg.', 

cheng    or  macheng.    Sem.  Jarum ; 

kachi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.     Rage  ;  to  be 

angry ;  to  rail  at ;  to  abuse :  kachih» 

Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 

{b)  Angry  :  t«ka  (tek«fi).  Jak.  Mad. ; 

t^keng  (t'keng).  /ak.  Lem,,  Jak.  Ba. 

Pa.  ;     teken     (tdcen).     Jak.     Sim. 

[Khmer   kheng    [khing],     "anger." 

"angry"]. 
8x.  Anger;    angry:    kll^    (kll4).    Sak. 

Ra. 

82.  Angry  ;  wroth  {JMal.  niarah) :  get  - 
hdd,  Sem.  Plus.  Burning  embers: 
gehfid  (g^hArd).  Sak.  Ra.  [Probably 
there  is  here  a  confusion  between  the 
Malay  equivalents,  marah,  "angry," 
and  bara.  "embers."] 

83.  Angry  :  hi-ro',  Sen.  Cliff. 

84.  Angry  :  bil&s.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 

85.  Angry  :  seflh  (s^-ih).  Bes.  Her. 

86.  Angry  :  ngfiridn,  Serting  \  ng<Snn, 
Bedu.  II.  Bad:  ngerin.  Kena.  II. 
[Mai.  nggran.  nggren,  "angry."] 

87.  Anger  ;  angry :  M-maiah,  Sihm.  ; 
mari,  Sak.  Kerb. ;  mdrah  (mAghah), 
Barok.  To  be  angry :  inmanai4 ;  in> 
manaid.  Sem,  K.  Ken.  To  abuse  : 
menaift,  Sem,  K.  Ken,  Cruel :  mahr4, 
Sak.  Kerb.  Bad:  mftrfts  (mArdBs). 
Kena.  I.  [Alal.  marah,  "angry"; 
?  cf.  Murut  Padass,  Murut  Trusan 
maraht,  "bad";  but  this  is  prob- 
ably a  distinct  word,  connected  with 
B8(^).] 

An^bui  peciorii :  H  64. 
Angle  :  B  175  ;  C  244-245. 

88.  Angle,  to  :  mfipas,  Jak.  Mad. ; 
T  107. 

Angry :   A  17  ;    A  80-87  ;    G  42  ; 
S  189. 

89.  Animal:  jo-<5n,  Kena.  II. 

90.  Animal  :  pa'ld*.  Serting.  Beast: 
pA-loh.  Bera. 

91.  Animal  :  (a)  mtehdng,  Kena.  I.  ; 
(b)  mSndt^ng,  Barok ;  binatak.  Sak. 
U.  Kam ;  na'tok  (na'-tCrk),  Sak. 
BlanJ.  Cliff.  ;  'nAtang,  Bed.  Chiong\ 
n^t^ng,  Bedu.  II. ;  n^teng,  Bes.  Her. , 
Blan.  Rem.,  Bedu.  I.  ;  neteng, 
Mantr.  Cast.  Beast  :  mdn^teng, 
Ment.  Her,  I.  ;  net^tig,  Mantr. 
Malac.\  netto?  or  neta?  (netain). 
Mant.  Bor.  Wild  beast :  bSnat&n 
(bdnat&n).  Sak.  Ra,  Insect  (any  little 
animal) :  mSnatak  (mdnatdk),  Sak. 
Ra. ;  mfinatan  (mdnatmn),  Sak,  Kerb, 
Elephant  :  binatang  gMang,  Pant. 
Gah.  Mant.  [  =  "  big  beast "].  Snake: 
binAtang  panjang.  Pant.  Gah,  Mant, 
[="long  beast"];  [Mai.  binatang, 

2  L 
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"animal"];   B   no;  B   ii8>i8o; 
FaiS. 

92.  Anjang  (name,  a  proper) :  AnjAng 
(Andj4ng).  Sak.  h'or,  Gb,  [This  is 
Malay,  and  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  panjang,  "long,"  i.e.  "lal!"  = 
L58.] 

93.  Ankle:  (?)jogo'  chan,  Sem.  Jarum^ 
Sem.  Plus  ;  K  220. 

94.  Ankle  :  bukQ  Iftllh,  Bes.  Sep,  A.  I, 
\Mal  bukn  lali] ;  K  40;  W  147. 
Anklebone :  F  22a 

AnklH:  A  139. 
Anotlicr  :  O  28.  O  60-62. 

95.  Anotiikk  :  asik.  Sak,  U.  A'am. 
Divers;  sundry:  sieng>mayeng, ^x. 
Son^.  Other,  another,  i .  e.  different : 
oseng.  fies.  Se/,  Difference:  aseng 
(asing).  Sem,  Bui.  Mtue,  [J/aiLasing]!^ 

96.  AntWiT,  to :  kluad  (/r.  kluadd).  ex, 
0'  kluad  kcnlbk  bAber  (expld.  =  J/a/. 
jawab(  bunyi-nya )  yang  bhaninikah. 
"he  answers  that  he  is  newly 
married  " ),  Sem.  Kedak,  To  answer ; 
repartee  :  niAkfthat  (mkaht),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  To  be  ill  -  humoured  : 
niAkahat  (mkaht).  Sem.  Buk.  Max, 

97.  Answkr.  to  (Mai.  balas):  >-a-pfer- 
bbd(/kr.  porr-badd). /'i/wr^.  U.Aring. 

98.  Answkr  :  blahliig  (blah-lif ).  Sdm, 
I?  Mai.  balik.  with  infix  -dl-]. 

99.  Ansvvkk  :  jawab  (djaou4b).  Sak. 
Kerb. ,  Sak.  Ha.  To  answer :  bijawab, 
Sak.  U,  /Cam,  [.Mai.  Ar.  jawab]. 

100.  Answkk,  tu  :  jahut.  Mantr,  Malac, 
[.\tal.  sahut]. 

1 00 A.  Answer,  to  :  banta,  Sem,  A', 
A'en.  [Mai.  bantah], 

1 01.  Ant:  kesub.  Sem,  Jur.  And,^  Sem. 
Jur.  .VrtT.,  Sem,  Jur.  Rob,  ;  kaso' 
(kasu").  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  P  207. 
HIack  ant  {Mai.  sftmut  hitam):  k£so' 
biltong  (ksu*  blltung).  Sem,  Pa. 
Max.\  B  233.  Ant  {Mai,  sfimut 
gatal) :  k£so'  hok&t  (ksu'  hakt), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  S  50  {MaL  s. 
gila) ;  kteo'  ngiau  (ksu'  ngli6). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  D  160  {Mai. 
kar^ngga);  k&s&'  t&w&n  (kasa* 
tauan).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?cf.  Central 
Sicobar  k&hoa,  "  large  red  ant "]. 

102.  Ant:  p€-ioni.  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher.\ 
(Mai.  s^mut  api):  kAsA'  pCtum 
(kasa'  ptum),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  A 
Toi  ;  (Mai.  keiengkiak):  katop. 
Mantr.  Malac. 

103.  Ant:  hiab(hi6b),  Sdm.',  hvAh,  Sak. 
A'or.  (rb.  ;  hieb,  Sak.  Br,  Ijow  ; 
(ni^b)  Sak.  Croix  [no  doubt  a  mis- 
print for  hieb"]. 

,M    \x"t>  •  \fk^    c*,..   Cvn^u.  Hist.,  Sem. 


Klapr.,  Sem.  A'tl  Mi 
A-ed.  New.,  Sem.k'dH'. 
(Us).  Sem.  BM^t.Mu.\h.^ 
pfis  s  Mai.  sfaiut  ipi,  or  "fe*< 
ics  \atkm=Mtti.  iMU 
' '  pepper  "-ant.  StM-Pkik 
les  bflis = sfimui  api,  or  "ftt'« 
jftbe = sftmut  Uda,  or  "pepp* 
Sem.  A'edak;  \a,Pag.V.b 
Pamg.  Sam;  (Us),  Kvlt; 
Pcmg,  Gal,:  ttaJOLr. 
l&s.  Sak.  U.  A'au.\)Bi,Sm. 
Sem.  K.  An. ;  Sii  BH 
Serau,  Jelai ;  Us,  bii,  SiL 
lesh.Z^i>;liish.&i.C9: 
Sen,  CI.:  (bdsdi)  5ii  ft 
doubc  a  misprint  forU^ 
su/ra],  Lai^  ant :  iM  Ti 
I^ng.  White  ant  :Ul& 
[given  with  meaniat  "to 
(lenir).  but  sbouU  jtMj 
posite  to  the  neit  cbot.q 
mites"].  Black  attlJM 
hitam):  les  beliek(fiiltf 
Buk.  Max. ;  B  233.  Ml 
gatal).  les  siftn  (lis  sin), & 
Max.  ;  (.lAi/:s.gila),ki 
ngn).  Sem.  Buk.  Mu.\ 
{Mai.  kartagga),  ki  i 
suich),  Sem.  Buk,  Mu 
sftmut  api).  les  pCtua  I 
Sem,  Buk.  Max,\  A  IQS 
16,  "ant"]. 

105.  Ant  :  poss.  Sak.  SeL 
Ben,  New..  Bes.  Her.; 
Bes.  Sep.  A,  I,  Ant 
^ngga) :  poys  kinggl', 
"  Wax  "  ant :  poys  lilin 
W  51.  Ant  (spedes  va 
ma-et.  Bes,  Sep, ;  A 106; 
Bes.  Sep, ;  poys  podoi 
Sep, ;  poys  podoi  kintib| 
poys  podoi  ta'a^ig, 
"Firc"-ani :  poys  Qd 
poys  Gis,  Bts.  Sep, 
*•  While  "  ant :  pc^ 
Sep.;  A  XII. 

106.  Ant  :  m£rdt.  Jak.  Mad, 
meret  (m'ret),  Jak.  Ba. 
Jak,  Ijem.  Small  ant : 
Tan,  U,  Ijang. 

107.  Ant:  bet.  Temki;  \ 
A'ena.  /.  [of.  A  105  or 

108.  Ant  :  s^mut  (semut), 
(s5mout).  Sak.  Ha.;  si 
Malac, .  Jak,  Malac, ; 
"ant"]. 

Ant  :  S  30. 

109.  Ant,  Large  {Mai,  si 
gong)  :  beUnang,  j 
Mantr.  Malac. 
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anai-anai): 
Buk.  Max.; 
mi  (gft-roul), 
.  SaJk,  Kerb, 
meaning  "to 
uld  be  oppo- 
••lennites"]; 
( spec  MaL 
\  Jak,  MaUu, 
Wicoktr  dadin 
ant."] 
anai,  Mantr. 

[MaL   anal- 

L  kalakatau) : 
^itk.   Max.   [a 

I  (MaL  Itag- 
sica ;  mAnteh 
IX, ;  (nkiDtay), 
tnntuih).  Sem, 

Pang,    Sam, 

or  mantCp, 

P/au ;   mant6i 

Xen,  ;    man, 

.  Bes.  A.  /. 
Sngong,    Jak, 
giling]. 
lusut,  Bes,  K, 

poh  poison) : 
lupeng,  MepiL 

k.  Max.  \  kid 
-.  ;  d&ng?  kit 
Max,  Bottom: 
Buttocks:  kit 
Sak,U,Kam.\ 
\  U.  A  ring. 
lkct»  Scrau ; 
at  (scniog'n- 
n.  ;  H  107. 
• :  kit,  Sem. 
r  kit,  Pang. 
f,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
ngkit  (hingkit 
i.  Max.\  M 
muliehre  :  kit- 
34a.  [Mon 
Aket,  "anus." 
it  is  not  con- 
t,  cf.  Khmer 
"  vagina," 

^em.  Pa.  Max. 

juntschuk),  (7. 
k,    "anus"]; 

umbafi),  Som. ; 
ak.  Ra.  ;  bini- 


bang.«tl   (MNfoil-tftI),   Sak.   Kerb. 

[MaL  bimbang  hati]. 

ABjBwrt:  M  172. 

Apart:  B  145 ;  O  te ;  S  104. 
zai.  Apart;    aside;    difierens   {MaL 

asing):  moi,  Sai.  Pius  CUg,\   M 

36.    Enemy:  bimdi.  Sak.  Kor.  G*. 

Other :    mol ;    pimol.    Sim, ;    nbi 

mamoi  {omkA  mamol)i  SaJt.  Kgrt. ; 

A  Z44.    To  translate :  ko-ma-moli 

SaJk,  Kerb, ;  cf.  S  364?  [Mm  kmui. 

tmui    [  kmuai  ;    tmuai  ]  ;    Bakstar 

tbmoi,  "stranger"]. 

A]M :  M  73. 
123.  J^rfpApi  (tree   spec.):   Ital  (aitll), 

Sem,  Pa,  Max, 

Apopltzj:  F  Z55. 

123.  Appamftly :  btt,  e,g,  mikng  bO, 
"  apparently  near/*  Bes,  S^ 
AppMT,  to :  S  Z38. 

AH^  (of  throat) :  N  33 ;  T  zoa. 
Approach,  to :  C  217-225 ;  G  42 ; 
T86. 

124.  Approach,  to  (MaL  Mrtemu) : 
lemah  or  Kmbah  (pr,  USmahh  or 
Itoibahh),  Sem,  Pius,  To  get 
(MaL  dapat) :  ya'  Ifoiah  or  lembah, 
Sem.  Pius,  Tomeet(J/a/:b(lrt«mu): 
ya'  lim-b&h  (/r.  Iim-b4hh).  Sem, 
Plus, 

ApproTO,   to:    H   29;   T   238; 
T  240. 

Azehod:  R  160. 
135.  Azoea  ant:  blOk,  Sak,  U,  Kam„ 
Sak,  U,  Beri,\  bl6kn.  blOkn,  bliJkn, 
Tembi ;  blekn,  Darat;  bl5kn,  Serau, 
Jelai.  [?  Cf.  Stieng  mlu ;  Kluuer 
m6lQ  [mluw]  ;  Haiang  kunld  ;  Sui 
malua  ;  Kaseng  blu ;  Mou  j&blu  ; 
^aAwar  b5l5u  (bblAu),  "beteL"] 

126.  Akeca  nut  :  lakun,  Ben,  New, ; 
P  loa  ;  U  30-3Z. 

Akkca  nut  cutter:  K  47  ;  P  xo6. 

127.  Akeca  palm  :  chongoi,  Bes,  Sep, 
Wild  areca  palm :  chongoi,  Bes. 
K.  L.  "Sealing-wax"  palm  (Mai, 
pinang  raja) :  chongoi  roCri.  Bes, 
K.  Ijang.  \  F  334. 

128.  Arkca  nut:  pinang,  Bland,  K, 
Ijang. ,  Ben.  New.  Areca  (spec.  Mai, 
pinang  Itehoh?).  ptoeng  UUdng 
(pnng  Ikng),  Sem,  Buk,  Max,  ; 
S334?;  (spec.  ^l/d/.  pinang  mabok), 
p^neng  tuin  ?  (pning  tun).  Sem,  Pa, 
Max.  ;  \  24  [MaL  pinang]. 
Argus  pboaaant:  B  3x6 ;  D  181. 

129.  Argus  pheasant  :  kawong, /'an^. 
U.  A  ring  ;  kuAlIng  (kuftg'n. 
"  deep  a"),  Sem.  K,  Ken. ;  kt-okB. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  chep  kuok,  Sak,  BlanJ, 
Cliff.  ;      B  2i6 ;     kuau,     Mantr, 
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Malac. ,  Jak,  Malac. ;  pawau.  ex, 
chim  inwau  {or  kawau?).  Bes.  K.  L, ; 
B  2x6.  Bird,  spec.  {Mai.  burong 
siol)  :  kohtiu,  Mantr.  Malac.  ^ 
Mantr.  Malac.  Cha.,  Jak.  Malac, 
[Mai.  kuang  ;  kuau,  "  Argus 
pheasant"]. 
13a  Akgus  phkasant  :  spec.  {Mai. 
kuau  chermin) :  bungkui  Afantr. 
Malac,  Jak,  Malac. 
Arlat,  to:  A  156 ;  A  190 ;  G  is : 
s  429-430- 

131.  Akisb,  to  ;  to  awake  (Mai. 
jaga  or  bangkit) :  (a)  kigiO,  Sem. 
Jarum  \  ya'kijbU,  ex.  ya*  kijiJU.  ya' 
geteg  {Mai.  aku  bangkit  d(hi  tidor). 
"I  wake  from  sleep,"  *S^*f.  Kedah  \ 
>-a*  kijUU.  Sem,  Plus.  To  rise  {MaL 
bangun) ;  ya-kijiO.  Sem,  Plus\ 
kasi-au.  Sem.  Heg.  ;  kasio,  Ben. 
Xerv.  To  stand :  kijau  (kidjau). 
I/.  Pat. 

(b)  To  arise ;  to  get  up :  kia'in, 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  stand  :  ki-ci, 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  (kiri).  Ben.  ,\ew.  ;  [?= 
S  429]. 

(c)  To  arise  (to  get  up) ;  to  rise 
{Mai.  bangkit):  b^-kfii;  be-kO-i. 
Sen.  Cliff.  To  rise  (get  up) :  kQi, 
kuy,  Snk.  U.  A'am.;  {Mai.  bangun) 
bekQt*^,  Ixikuit",  Serau. 

{d)  To  get  up  ;  to  rise  :  bAhi  (bhi), 
Sem.  link.  Max.  To  rise  {Mai. 
bangun):  ya-bihe  {pr.  bi-her), 
Sem.  Kedak.  To  watch  :  blhC  (bee- 
hay),  Sem.  Stev. 

{e)  To  rise :  kosh  (kdsch).  Sak. 
Ra,  To  rise,  of  the  sun,  lit.  to 
"emerge":  k&h  or  k&hh,  ex. 
Cmpai  kuh,  ••  ne>*-risen,'  Bes.  K.  L. 

132.  Arisk,  to  :  Ick,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  J. 
To  get  up  (from  sleep) :  lek,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  /.  :  \\K  Bes.  Malac.  To 
rise  {Mai.  bangkit):  lek,  Bes.  Sep., 
e.g.  lek  jong,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ; 
S  429 ;  liak,  Btn,  Xew.  :  ?  cf. 
B  399.  "  Rise,  get  up,  go  (>'ou)!  " 
etla  dC  ha.  Sak.  U.  Bert.  [Khmer 
IcBuk  {pr,  18k)  [Ibk],  "to  lift."  "to 
raise,"  cf.  A  9;  A  155;  F  163? 
?  cf.  Baknar  lech,  lek,  "to  go 
out."  "to  rise "  (of  the  sun).] 

133.  Arm:  {a)  belang,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  Win,  U.  Kel. 
Forearm  :  baling,  b^leng  ?  (bling). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Arms  {Ma/.  ICngan):  baling,  Sem. 
Beg.  Upper  arm :  belang.  Sem. 
Jur.  Xew.  ;  beling,  Sem.  Stev., 
Ben.  Xeuf.  ;  beUng,  Pang.  Jalor; 
^'^tfitr  ''-"f  ir  ■^-•-.♦r   Pnng,  Sam, 


Pang,  Gal.;  blio{ ({nUiri 
applied,  like  Ktahf  "'liflp,'! 
whole  am).  Sen.  A'dkib 
Jarum,  Sem,  PIms,  U^  Ji 
Martin;  bliltag  (bli^n), Sb J 
A'en,;  beUgn,  &yri«/:UfJ 
Malac, 

(^)Calf  (of  leg):  biln(« 
Martin ;  pemaling?  (pnii| 
Ben,  AVw.  Leg:  liiiif,& 
B^.,  Ben.  AVv.  Leg{taili 
to  ankle):  je'  bl]u«||U^ 
Sem,  Pa.  .\fax.  Cilfofif:! 
bSlang  (sait  balng).  Snt  AlI 
Shin:  j&'bAlang(ia'bliiK),iAi 
Max.  Shin-booe;  lAii:  bl 
{huXn^),  Sem.  Pa.  }i<a\Stm 
bleng.  "arm";  rf.  164 

X34.  Akm  :  (ii)tenrin,{/.M;li^ 
(kngrid).  Sak.  U.  Kcm.  C| 
arm  :  kangri  (kabi),  SA  i 
kendri.  Tan.  U.  Uti.  Bi 
(Mai,  Itagan):  kft-riLS^C 
kendrit^i.  Serau;  kenW. 
Biceps :  kendrit  Am/;  ^ 
Jelai.  Upper  mn;  Vns 
kendritn.  SentM.  Httd: 
("sharp"  r).  Sak.  Mifit. 
{b)  Forearm :  dundrag, 
Jarum;  chin-deng,  &■• 
cheneng,  Sem.  Sin.\  dt 
(dscheni&g'n)  Sem.  K.  Ka. 
chfindeng  (chnding).  Sn 
Max,  ;  {Mai,  buku  tanp 
chindeng,  Sem.  AVaA; 
Wrist :  chendrfik.  chendA 
chendraing  ttiko.  chCndn 
Serau ;  chendreog  tk 
Forearm :  cbendreg  tik*. 
tikn.  Tembi ;  chen(bengi2S 
H  15  [cf.  E  42]. 
(c)  Forearm  :  chMrak  ( 
Sdm.;  ch&rck(tcberft).J 
chSriik  (tcbdr^k).  Sak.  X 
or  cher^  (tscherdg  «r 
Sak.  A'or,  Gb, 

Z35.  Arm   (forearm):  (a)  cfa 
Sep, ;  cbemft.  Beg.  Malac 
Ben.    New,     Lower  ar 
Serting;  cbebft.  Bedu, 
Bedu.//.,  Bedu,lll.    \ 
j«b&h   Uebih).   Bes.  Ha 
(cheb6h).  Blan.  Rem. 
{b)   Forearm  :    pfr-bCr 
barr).    Pang.    Sam.   Pi 
pabiel     [pr.     pebieU). 
AHng. 

{c)  Upper  arm:  sftpal(il 
adpal.  Sak,  K'ar,  Gk  : 
Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.,  Sak, 
Biceps  :  sapAl.  Temki.  I 
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vord  s  Alal. 
'kam    popall 

Kena,  I. 
whil),  Pang, 

kem  Nicobar 
;  TertssaVki 
I — ••arm."] 
b).  Jok,  Raff, 
an,  Mantr. 
Upper  aim : 
3tdu,  II,  : 
New,  [Mai, 
"  foreami  "3< 
H  18. 

t/.  Bracelet: 
io&Wn?  (sd- 

t).  5aA.  a 
klag?).  SaJk. 
li.  Anklet : 
o.  Lines  on 
).  5^M.  Buk, 
chaching ) : 
g^lang  [or 
Mai.  g£lang, 
ig,  "vrorm,*" 
**  bracelet"  ; 
lung  k'lang, 

WOfTO."] 

Bedu.  II, 
»ipe:  simpai, 
R«'ittan  bind- 
Des,  Malac., 
Jak.  Malac. 
\  Kap,  Urn. 
]. 

I :  [a)  ledA' 
;  ied&  (Id'). 
£d&' ,     Sent. 

Cf.     A      12? 

lyap) :  lodd' 
Pang,  CaL ; 

ak) :  kr&m- 
5g,  Stm.  K, 

V65. 

bira) :  biah 
ax.  ;  brak, 
k**,  Serau  ; 
'ah  ;  birak] ; 

So  ;  R   192  ; 

,  Sem.  Pa. 
tax.     [Ma/. 

inger):  uba- 


manab   (ouba  -  maaah).  SaJk,   Ra, 

Other :   ubih  (oobAb).  Sak,  Ra.  ; 

A  zaz  \MaL  tibah,  *' to  change"]. 
Z45.  Anif%  lo  (MaL  aampai) :  died 

(pr,  chedd),  Stm,  Ktiak ;  ched  9r 

cbct  (/r.   chedd   at  chett).    Stm, 

Jantmt  Sem,  Pku,  tx,  €bitA  lawe' 

(Mai,  nmpai  ka-nimah)  s  *  *  to  reach 

home  "  (?)»  Sem,  Phu ;  c£  A  154. 
146.  Arrive,  to  {Mai,  aampai) :  ja-Uo 

(0r  lean?).  Pamg,  Sans.,  Pimg,  GaL 

To  arrive  (at  the  top):  lii^  Sak,  Ra.\ 

cf.  Aiss? 
Z47.  Arrive,   to  :    anduih.  Sew.  Pa. 

Max,     To   arrive    at:    dfia,   Bts. 

A,  I. 
Z48.  Arrive,  to  :  tiba,  Sak,  Per,  (Plus 

or  Lingk,7)  4  N.Q.  loz;  tib&(tib4), 

Sak.  Ra, ;  G  43;  W  8z  [MaL  tiba]. 

Arrive,  to:  C  8Z7-sa5;  G  29; 

G  43  ;  T  86. 

Arrow :  B  961 ;  B  163 ;  B  891- 

304;    B  354;    B  356;    B  360; 

E83. 

Arrow,  point  of :  E  65. 

Arrow,  shaft  of:  B  183. 

Arrow,  to  dip  (in  poison) :  D  zia- 

113. 

Arrows,  quiver  for :  Q  17-99. 

Arrow  CMt :  B  32  :  N  4a ;  Q  ao ; 

Q  84  ;  Q  26-27. 

Arrow  pdioii :  P  x63-z75.    Arrow 

poison  receptacle.  P  175. 
149*  Anonio :  wang  (uang).  Stm,  Buk, 

Max.  [Mai.  warangan]. 

Artery :  M  219. 

150.  Artery;  pulse:  jo*  (ju*).  Sem, 
Buk.  Max. 

151.  Artery;  ptOse:  kfieng  (kaing), 
Sem.  Fa,  Max. 

Z52.  Aman,  fish,  spec  Ckanna  orient" 

alisi  bakib.  Sem,  Buk.  Max.  \  bakap, 

Bes.  Songs. 
152A.  Aruan  :    hftuen    (hauin).    Sem, 

Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  anian ;  hanian]. 

Aiam  durian :  D  189. 

153.  Aiam  gilQgnr  (fruit).  Gardnia 
atroviridis '.  nAyo'  (na  iu'),  Sem, 
Buk.  .Max.  ;  boh  no'(buh  nu'),  Sem, 
Pa.  Max.  ;  F  284. 

Aiam  paya  (fruit) :  S  11. 

154.  Aacand,  to  {Mai,  naik) :  (a)  chuOh 
{pr.  chu-ohh);  ya-chuOh,  ex,  chu5h 
hsL'd.ong= Mai.  naik  ka-rumah.  "I 
enter  a  house "  ;  chu-<)h  bA-cUHMk 
=.Ma/.  naik  gunong,  "to  climb  a 
hill,"  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  ya-chu5h. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal,  To  dimb 
up ;  to  ascend :  chOd.  ex,  chOd 
k&b&dong  {Mai.  naik  ka-rumah) s 
' '  enter  the  bouse, "  Pang,  K,  Aring. 
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To  land?:  to  go  up-countr}'?  (SfaL 
naik  damt):  chubh  {fr,  chQ-ohh) 
ka-hOp.  Pang.  U.  Aring\  chuoh 
ba-hop.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
F  231 . 

(b)  Ascend,  to  (Mai.  naik) :  >*a' 
hij4hh  {fr.  hl-jahh),  (of  climbing  a 
hill),  Sem.  Plus\  hechlioi  (hetchhoT). 
Sak.  Kerb.  To  climb  a  hill: 
hf9chhoi  (hetchhoT).  Sak.  Kerb.  [? 
cf.  Kkmer  chOu  [jau],  "  to  rise  "  (of 
the  tide)]. 

(i*)  Climb,  to  [Mai.  panjat) :  }'a* 
chawad  k^liuk.  "  I  climb  for  fruit." 
Sem.  Plus.  To  climb  %iith  feet 
straight :  chidwAd  (chid ward).  Sem, 
5/!fi'.  [?=A  156]. 

(d)  Ascend,  to  {.MaL  mCndaki. 
naik  gunong) :  chat*^.  Sen.  Cliff. 
To    ascend :     to    climb :     pAchun 

Spchun).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  cf.  A  145 
cf.  Bahnar  shQbn  (xQbn),  "to 
ascend  "]. 

155.  AscKNi),  TO,  or  climb  [Mai.  naik) : 
}-a'  la-wcg  (/r.  la-wegj),  e.g.  to 
climb  a  tree.  Sem.  Jarum ;  ya' 
luweg  {pr.  iQ-wegj )  :  ex.  luweg 
kebok,  "to  climb  for  fruit,"  Sem. 
Plus.  To  climb  :  lu\%ik  or  luwl*. 
ex.  luwl*  jo'Q",  "to  climb  a  tree," 
Pang.  Delimb.  ;  luig  (looig).  Sem. 
Stew  :  luei  (loo-ei),  Sem.  lieg.  ; 
(looi).  lien.  Sew.  \  lu-it,  Kerbat. 
To  climb ;  to  ascend :  m&luit  (mluit), 
Sem.  link.  Max.  To  climb  a  tree : 
luig  Vhyvi,  Ijtbir.  To  go  up  ;  to 
ascend  ;  to  rise :  lued  (luid),  Sem. 
link.  Max.  :  luet  (luit).  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  To  jump :  luih,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.,  Sem.  link.  Max.  \  bAluih 
(balnulih).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bftluih 
(bluih),  Sem.  link.  Max,  ;  b&lueh 
(bluih),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  To  jump 
up ;  to  start  up  :  lued  (luid).  Sem, 
Pa.  Max.  ;  ?  cf.  A  9  :  A  13a  ;  A 
146 :  V  163  [?  cf.  Kkmer  long, 
"  to  ascend,"  or  cf.  A  156]. 

156.  ASCKNI),  TO ;  to  climb  [go  up  a  hill] : 
(a)  oig-mat^.  Siim.  To  ascend: 
w^t,  Sak.  Gnai.  To  climb :  u-wet, 
K'rau  Tern,  To  climb  a  tree :  wfit 
lekAh  nCho"  (wtH  t^korh  n«-ho). 
Krau  Ket.  To  go  up-country  [or 
to  land  ?]  ( J/n/.  naik  darat) :  uit  ga 
long,  Kcrdau ;  A  9.  To  awake  {Mai, 
bangkit):  ya-wog,  Pang.  U,  Aring^ 
Pang.  Sam, ,  Pang.  Gal,  To  awake : 
inwag,  Sem,  K.  Ken.  To  rise ;  to 
arise ;  to  get  up  {Afal,  bangun) : 
ya-wuk,  Pang.  U,  Aring, 

'ty  ^,u^«H   to  {Af^l,  naik) :   bi-hOj. 


Sen,  Cliff,:  bi-hfit;  W^Sm 
To  ascend  :  to  go  ixp(Jfti^ 

hoj:  hat,  .s^.  ciif.  t« 

(Afal.  panjat):  hftj.  hk. 
bi-haj.  Sem.  Cliff  i  btf, 
I  climb :  en  buutB,  JeUi, 
up  a  ladder  :  hut.  Sem. 
the  following :  "  May  I  a 
house?  Yes.  yoa  vaaj.  ! 
may  not'*:  bule  an  fanP 
d5ng  h«?  bu»  ba  htt  ( 
Ga  hut  {or  ga  hot),  pe  hi 
bale).  yt7i«*.]  To  go  v| 
(han(d)).  Sak.  U.  Kam, 

157.  AscKND.TO:  nai.  5ff^.J?4 
BedM.  II.  To  cUmb:  nu 
//.  To  climb  ( a  hiU) :  u^ 
[Mai.  naik]:  A6:  Ci6s- 
Alia :  A  159-161 ;  F 129: 

158.  AlhAlDMl:  aiep.  Panl,  i 
\MaL  Ar.  'aib]. 

158A.  ASHAMRD  :  hSsSI  (Mi 
engsiil  (efts4l).  Sak.  Ba. 
ashamed  :  cnsftl  (ensil.  *^ 
Sem.  K.  Ken, ;  D  laa. 

158B.  ASHAMKD :  sagOr.  Tern 
[cf.  and  dist.  D  las ;  F  41 

159-  AdiM  {Mai.  abu):  (a) 
p6Wn).  Sem.  Jarmm\  ttij 
Craw.  Hist, .  Sem.  Ked.  A 
Klafr.,  Sem.  Ked.  Sem,, 
Rob.  ;  tep-Ip,  Sem.  Ked 
(tpip).  Sem.  Bmk,  Max, 
\b)  tebut.  Sem.  Jnr.  At 
Jur,  New,,  Sem.  Jur.  Ri 
Andamanese  Kede  jrir  pit 
ylr  bat ;  Beada  ig-Ug- 
id-bOk.  •*  ashes."] 

x6o.  Ashes:  pahpu.  babu,  B 
abo',  Hes.  Se/.  Firepb 
dapor):  A-bu.  Sak.  PI 
p^ngabtu-  (p'ngabur).  P, 
/oh.  [but  cf.  S  as],  [ 
"  ashes"]. 

161.  Ashes:   kfichil  (kchfl). 
Max,  :   R  la. 
Airidi:  A  lat  :  O  6a  ;  S 

x6a.  Aik,to;  to  inquire  (.</«/. 
V6ko' (pk,\x'Y  Sem.  Pa,  M 
Buk.  Max.  :  ja'  pC-k 
pe-kA'  bifib  {Mai.  sid 
s*haja).  •*  I  only  asked," 
To  ask  for;  to  dema 
minta'):  mfthko' (mhkaV. 
Max. 

(i)  Ask,  to;  to  inquire: 
Sem.  Jarum.  To  ask 
ha-ga*,  Sem.  Pirns  \  ; 
Pang.  ('.  Aring,  Pi 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  haga*.  /»an 
hfijsoh.  Sem.  B^.     To  b 
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fi€m.     To  beg  for:   hagi*. 

€^,  hogC  b§  munlek,  *'ask 
idle  rioe/*  Ba.  St^  ;  S  aSa. 
K»,  TO  (a  thing);  to  beg: 
M.  Ktf^.  psA  ite]. 
TO:    ajol,  Pami,  Kmp,  Joh, 

in  here:  ajol  d-ini,  /'«»/. 
/m*.       Dreis:    ajol    de-tio» 

lO  (a  question)  (JTail  lanya) : 
■»  Snt.  CVk^  ;  (es)iaiaan, 
.  To  ask  for  (i/o/.  mmU): 
mA  (/r.  se-mafk).  Smi.  Jr«/«A: 
•nafl,  SmK,  Jorum ;  sfr>inan, 
'Ijf;  staiAn  (smftn).  5^.  £/. 
;  aemain,  Darat.  I  ask  for : 
lain.  Dora/:  en  staian,  /eiai. 
I  for  {Mai,  tontut) :  smainlah. 
DNon't  ask  for  more:   ga 

IS,  /giai.  Ask  the  news: 
ga.  /eiai.  To  pray :  sCmfln 
.  Sak,  (/.  /Cam,  To  wish ; 
ire ;  to  fong  for :  i^i  sAnain 
main),  Sem,  AT.  AT/it.  [dearly 

'*I  ask*'].  To  request: 
hin.  5Mt.  at:  Aftfu.  [P^baps 
I  with  the  infix  -m-  and  oon« 

with  A  x66?]  [Mm  stai&n 
i;  smftn].  '*to  ask  (a 
o)."] 

OK,  to:  sfioi;  cfattoi;  hdoi, 
idoi  kih-ol,  **  I  ask  for  a 
;  stfi ;  Btetii,  e.g.  stti  uis  ha' 
asked  us  for  a  light "  ;  kasoi. 
isoi  hangkih,  *'ask  him  (for 
fer.  Stf.  A,  I.  \Tareng  s6 ; 
-  s&um  [sum]  ;  Kaseng  sandu, 
sk  for";  but  ?  cf.  Khmer 
SHeng  chuor  "  to  ask 
cms)  "] ;  G  29. 
TO  (inquire) :  tany^  (taniA). 
K,  Ken,  ;  tanya  (taAa).  Sak. 
eng  tanya  (efltafta),  Sak, 
means,  apparently.  "  I  ask  "] 
tanya]. 

x>R.  TO  (a  thing) :  ptointas 
Ju).  S6m.  To  demand  (ask 
mintai.  Mani.  Bw,  [Ma/, 
;  minta']. 

x> ;  to  question  {Mai.  tanjra) : 
A',  Pamg.  U,  A  ring;  prfos& 
0.  Sifm, ;  pre's&  (pr6sA).  SaJt, 
fal,  pMksa]  ;  G  29  ;  Q  4. 
\ :  S  244-246  :  S  265-266. 
» :  S  250  ;  S  257. 
flallmi :  D  50. 
IK  to :  S  495-497. 
Ua,  to :  A  79 ;  O  30. 
BLE.   TO  ;  to  bring  together 
lembler) :  nimput  (nimpout), 
Mai,  himpun]. 


1H73. 
Via. 

X7X.  MHBBft:  iMk  (aisik).  Sam,  Smk, 
Max. ;  im'  (aiia').  Sim,  Pa,  Max, 
iMalimk];  BaSa 
AMkttUbttA :  D  56 ;  S  5aa,  533. 

X7a.  AsTONiSHBD,  TO  IB :  to  jump 
ttp(?) :  mij^al  (mjajt?).  Sem.  Buk, 
Max.  [ct  MmL  pCnuMat?]. 

X73-  Asmj :  iqro>^ ;  ji^.  B$s,  S^, 
A.  /.,  €,g,  yokng  mCri  (Mai,  sCsat 
dakun  hutan),  **aftraj  in  the 
forest,"  Bes,  Sep,  A,  /.  To  fonet : 
yong.  Bee,  Sattgs,  To  omit:  yo^. 
Bes,  A,  I, 

174-  At :  da.  Sem,  Siep. 

X7S.  At;  00:  pA,  Sm.  CI  psB  aoo; 
?ct  J/#fipbA,  "with"]. 

176.  At  :  mo,  Sdm,  To ;  towards : 
ma\  Sem.  CI,  Tem.  Ci, ;  A6;  A8  ; 
Fa3x. 

X77.  At  ;  in ;  00  {Mai.  di) :  kSn.  e,g, 
he  gOi  kfo  t«  nynn  d8k&  (dack^)  jih. 
**  sit  yon  upon  the  groond  near  this 
house,"  5fls.Cil  Fkom  ( J/tf/L  dCri) : 
kfo,  e.^.  tag  pai  hdl  kCn  rft.  *«  I  have 
just  arrived  frocn  downstraani. '  Sen. 
Ci. ;  A  8. 

178.  At  :  {a)  ku  (kou),  SaM,  Ker§.  To: 
guu  p],  Sak.  Gmai;  ka-oi,  SaJk. 
Guai\  A  9  [perhaps  3  A  77].  [Mam 
ku,  ktf  Pmiw],  "to" ;  Baibmar  kO, 
••to,"  ••for."  ••to."  etc;  ct  SOoftg 
kou ;  Mm  kam  [kuim],  ••  with."] 
(b)  To:  ka.  Jak,  Stev,,  Bes,  Songs 
[Mai.  ka.  ••to."] 

{c)  At ;    in :    ha.  Bes.    K,  Lang,  \ 
A  5.  6.     To:  ha.  Bes,  Maiac. ;  ha, 
e.g.  jdn  ha  &yn,  *•  give  to  me" ;  (to 
indicate  the  object,  m  some  cases) 
e.g.  Batto  padqys  ha  dyn,  •  •  the  Batin 
ordered  me."  Bes,  Sep,  A.  /,;R  84. 
Towards:     ha.    Bes,    Sep,    A.    /, 
With:    ha.    Bes.    Maiac,      With 
against:  ha;  hang,  e,g,   hang  ki 
ka.   "with  him."  Bes.  Sep,  A,  /,  ; 
T53.     To  want(?):   ha.  e,g,  6yn 
ha-chok  mCri  ha-nfichit  chim.  ••! 
want  to  go  to  the  forest  to  snare 
birds."  Bes.  K.  Lang, 
At :  As. 
At  onot :  B  145. 
AtAp :  R  x64-i68. 

179-  Atap  divehok  (palm  spec) :  barai 
Mantr.  Maiac,  A/a, 

180.  AtapmiBjrak (palm spec):  USmpet, 
Mantr,  Maiac,  Nya, 
Athwart:  A  a6. 

xSx.  Atl-Atl.daun  (plant  spec )CMn(i(?): 
torek.  Bes.  K,  Lang, 
Atniihy :  T  70. 
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Aitadi.  to:  B  S13. 

182.  Attack,  to  {Mai.  meianggar  or 
ni&nyamok)  :  >'a-johQ',  Pang.  U, 
A  ring;  ya-johu',  e.g.  nyah  6'>jobu' 
(.l/a/.  rimau  mCn^rkain),  "the  tiger 
springs."  Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gal. ; 
ahjiop  (ah  -  djiop),  Siim.  ;  s£nip 
(sOroup).  Sak.  Ra. 

183.  AiTACK,  to:  deri  (d<rl),  Sak.  Kerb. 

184.  Attack,  to:  lander;  langger,  Bes, 
Sep.  {Mai.  langgar]. 

Attic :  B  100. 
Attitudt :  F  246  :  G  63. 

185.  Augment,  to:  to  increase:  toko, 
Mant.  Bor.  To  increase :  toko, 
Mantr.  Cast.  [Mai.  tokok]. 

186.  AlUt :  cdni6'  (g6m6k).  Brs.  Her.\ 
gomOh.  Bes.  Sep.  ;  M  192-194 ; 
O  33  ;  S  283. 

187.  Authority:  sdgat  (sugat).  S6m.\ 
s^gaat  (fi»gA4t),  Sak.  Kerb.  Power; 
ability :  sC'gAo ;  s^gaw,  Sak,  U. 
Kam.  Because  :  s^gat  (sogat), 
Som. 

187A.  Authority:  kuas&  (kouai4),  Sak. 
Ka.  [.Mai.  kuasa]. 

188.  Averago  in  size  or  looks  {Mai. 
s^Orhana)  :  kfiche'  mole'  (kchi' 
mulik),  Sem.  Bmk.  Max.  ;  S  284 
[7 Mai.  kCchil,  "small";  molek. 
"beautiful"];  G  63. 

189.  Await,  to :  dedbi ;  dudui.  Pes. 
Sep.  To  wait:  dudui;  dfidoi.  ^ri. 
Sep.  A.  I.  [?Mal.  dudok.  "  to  sit"]  ; 

W5-9- 

190.  Awakt.  to  {.Ual.  ch^lek):  ya-pbh. 
Sem.  Kedak.  To  open  the  eyes 
{Mai.  cht^Iek)  :  ya-pin  {pr.  pi^n), 
ex.  chQ  med  pin  [  =  trans,  of  Mai. 
prov.  si  buta  (bharu)  ch<^Iek].  "the 
blind  man  opens  his  eyes,"  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  rise ;  to  get  up 
{Mai.  bangun) :  ya-pipbh.  Pang, 
Sam,  Pang,  Gal,  To  rise;  to  arise 
{Mai.  bangun):  ya-pong(/r.  poSng). 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gal. 

191.  Awake,  to  {Mai.  chtlek)  :  ya- 
chingwang,  Sem,  Plus.  To  wake  ; 
to  open  the  eyes  {.\/al.  chdlek  ):  ya' 
chcngwang  med  (pr.  medd),  Sem. 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus  \  E  83.  To 
watch  {Mai.  jaga) :  ya'  chengwang, 
Sem.  Jarum  \  ya'  chi-wang  or 
chi-wang  medd,  Sem.  Plus ;  £  83. 

192.  AWAKK,  to  :  ngak,  Sem,  Beg, 
[Mon  nguh,  "to  awake  out  of 
sleep";  Khmer  phftCak  [bhftAk], 
"to  wake  up  with  a  start,"  from 
fldak  [flakj,  "sudden  movement"; 
Alak  ngo,  "to  awake "]  ;  A  131.  A 

i;6    'V  T« 


193.  Awake,  to  be  :  ja'-p'.  J 
Kerkat ;  ja-ga'.  Sen.  Caf.  T 
jaga.  Ben,  New,  To  mind  {be 
jaga'.  Sak.  U,  Kam,  Tei 
jaga.  Ben,  AV».  [Sial  jaga]: 

194-  Axm  :  ka-pak,  A'erbat;  kifi 
Cker.  :  ka'.pak.  Sen.  CI.;] 
Tembi  ;  kapak.  Sak.  £m.;  k 
/elai  ;  kapak.  Aim/ ;  k 
Sak.  Ra.  lA/al  kapak]; 
A  38.       Handle  of  ase:  A 

B34S- 
X95.  AXE.    STONE :    dan,  Sem, 
S  466.       Flat   skle  of  ftn 
B  Z47.     Round  side  of  km 
S466. 

196.  AXE.    STONE    BATTU^I  M. 

Stev. 
X97.  AXE-HANDIJE.  pecniiar  IdB 
gandi-u  (gan-dl-co),  Sem. 
[the  -u  is  probably  the  3rd  pes 
pronoun].  Back  of  the  bhdi 
weapon:  gannS (gannay)^ &■. 

B 

Balqr  -■  B  448  ;  C  zoz-xoB. 

I.  Baobalor;  unmairied;  single 
bujang) :  ju-lefa.  Sen.  CUf.  \ 
Kkmer\\\\yvn\\  Central  and  Sa^ 
Nicobar  ilQ,  "  bachdor."] 

X  Bachelor  ;     unmarried :    hi 
Kerbai. 

3.  Bachelor  ;     unmarried  mn 

nganting,  Jak.   Ba,   Pa.  [AA 
ngantin,  **  bridegroom  "]. 

4.  Baok  {Mai,  b^lakang):  (a)  kri' 
Plus,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  GeL, 
U.  AHng\  kr&k  or  ki4\  Pang,  A 
k£rd  (kdro),  Sdn^ ;  kem  (UMa 
Kerb,  Backbone:  keni(kftOQ; 
Jia,  Behind  ;  at  the  back  of 
di.beiakang) :  kr4'.  Pang,  U,  4 
b&*kro*  or  ba-kr&',  Sem,  /arum ; 
Tembi  ;  F  aao.  [  Tareng,  Sm  1 
Halang  hc^rong  ;  Sedang  boq 
Baknar,  Jarai  r6ng,  "back" 
Baknar  kudfl,  ' '  back  "  ;  kddrai 
after  another"  [for  k-dn-rai?] 
krau,  Kkmer  krOi,  ••after."  ' 
wards."  The  original  root  may  f 
be  found  in  A  46.] 

{b)  Back :  ki-ah.  Sem,  Beg, ;  kk 
New. ;  ki&  or  ki-y4'.  Sen^  Jesna 
(kiu').  Sem.  Buk,Max,,  Sem^Pa, 
tio'  (tiu*).  Sem,  Pa.  Max,  Bm 
buttocks:  kio'  (kiu*).  Sem.  Buk, 
Sem,  Pa,  Max,  Back  of  s«a 
(keor),  Sem,  Stev.  Blade  of 
''i*-'!  (ke<^-oo).  &IM.  Siev.   Bm 
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d^) ;  back  of  bow :  kahir»  Sew^, 

Behind;  backwards :  kiO,  ^^m. 
Tm,  Behind  ;  at  the  back  of : 
io'  (hft'kiu'),  Sem,  Pa.  Max,; 
* (kkm*).  S€m,  BmJk,  Max, ;  D 194: 
;  H  14, 15;  S 185.  [Ct  SciaveH 
ttMAikoQ,  *'back";  lxASe»uuig 
bin  -»-  for  -r-.] 

adc:  ijrok,  Sem,  Craw,  Gram, 
ips  a  misprint  for  kiyu  ?] 
adc:  k«.nok.  Sak,  BUnj,  Clig. 
d:kOnin,&ii.  j?a.  Afterwards: 
\Darai,  Towalkbdiind:kenitB, 
teitB,  Sak,  Em,  [ATiliiMrkhnAng 
hi^g)?[khnAng].  '«back":?cf. 
knAt  [knat],    **end";  Baknar 

"  kiwer  end  of  spine. "] 
C:  cba6t7(djei^),5tfi.A/affjj«; 
i»  Ba,  Malae, ;  chiton  (tchOkm), 
Ra, ;  cheloft,  e,g.  chtiofi  ban, 
k  of  a  chopper,"  Bes,  Stf, 
;  K  47.  After  (place):  chClfidn 
•1(d) ).  SaJk,  U,  Kam,  Behind 
di'hftlakang) :  cheiautn,  Serau ; 
ka-b£lakang),  macbeldtn,  Jelai  \ 
hfioyn.  Bts,  K,  L, ;  (MaL  di- 
ing),  chilohar,  Btn,  New.    Back- 

cbdOtn,  Jelai,  [Kateng  ton. 
k";  'km.  "behind";  AiaJk 
'behind."] 

c ;  aftemraids ;  waist ;  rudder  ; 
wAe:  (a)  ptaakAn  (p'nakAn), 
Kap,  Jok.  To  go  downstream : 
Bga'  (k'b'nagak) ;  k£b6nanyo' 
snjrok),  Pant,  Kap,  Jok,  Ebb  : 
ang.  Ben  New, 

ick  :  beUkang,  Manir,  Malae, . 
Jalac.  [Mai.  beiakang];  B  165; 
•15;  R  84;  S  169;  S  171. 
(of  blade) :   A   197.      Back  of 

N  3a.     To  carry  on  the  back  : 


B  4.  5  :  B  336  ;  B  339. 
fwdt:  B  165. 

lM6g,  Sem,  Plus.  [See  P  143.] 
:  {a)  j«.big.  AV/^tf/;  j«bcg. 
;  cha'bek.  U.  Tern.;  ja*  boit, 
ICei,  ;  ja'-b6t.  Sak,  Guai;  jin-a- 
Cran  Tem.  Bad  or  ugly :  j€-  | 
^ang,  U,  A  ring  \  jCbcg,  Pang,  1 
Pang.  Gal.  [?  Cf.  J/a^«r.  chubA ; 
'.  Andatnanese  Bead  a  j&bagda  ; 
IbOg.  "bad."] 

d  :  jidt  (jieut),  Gatang ;  jiyM. 
;  jehM,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  jehfit 
t).  Bes,  Her,\  jebSt  (jeh^Qt). 
//. ;  jahat.  JeUt.  Malac. ;  (djahdt). 
'or,  Gb,  \MaL  jahat]. 
;  bajau.  Bes,  Sep,  A,  I,  Ugly : 

Bes.   Malac,      Wicked  :  bajau 
f).  Bes,  BeU, 


xa  Bad:  sakdi,  Btt,  BeU,  Ftolt: 
iaUlu  Smk,  Ra.  \  salAli.  Sak,  Kar^  ; 
ttekr  (t'Mkjr),  Pant  Kap,  Jok, 
MiattUw;  wrong:  salah.  Sak.  U. 
A'Mi.[JMiAsa]ah];  seea]aoB484- 
Bad:  A  86,  87;  G  65;  G  67-68; 
S  190 ;  W  X03A ;  W  xsa 
Bag:  Sx. 

XX,  BAGorwnnet(lGrbctel,clc,  8xi/a/. 
bujam   sirih):    cbog   (fr,    cfaogg). 

xa.  Bag  :  ttoeng,  $x,  ttoeng  bed  beng- 
kad»  "  wallet  for  betel-leaf  and  aracft- 
nut,"  Sem,  Plus;  B  X89;  U  sx. 
Rice-bag  {Mai,  tumpit):  ateeng, 
Sem.  Jantm  ;  seneng,  Sem,  Phis, 

X3.  Bag  for  held :  tapA,  S9m, ;  mpok 
bul5(apok^«/t).5aA.AMi.  Betd- 
box  :  tapong  hagjkop  (tapoA  kdl- 
kop),  Sak,  Ra,  [Mai  taboiig  ko^- 
kap?].  Rke-bag:tabdk.5Ak.ri^; 
tapokn»  Darut;  tapok^  diendioi. 
Jelai,  [?a.CiM.tabik,'*rke-bag"; 
or  ct  Mai  tQ»k,  "a  small  box."  or 
tabong,  "intemode  of  bamlmo  used 
as  a  receptade."  But  ct  also  kTom 
Tu  pdh ;  Bokven  kapum,  "  basket"] 

X4.  Bag;  rice-bag  (Mai  sompit) x kay- 
oji%,  Sem,  Kodak,  Mat  sack:  kajyokog 
(kaijok'n).  Sooi,  K,  Kom,  [Mai 
karong]. 

X5.  Bag;  wallet:  bujam.  Bes,  K,  Lmxg, 
Betd.waltet:bl^iAm,J^.^.iL  [Mai 
bujam]. 

16.  Baggaga:  p6chem  ptehem,  Pani, 
Kap,  Jok,  Qouds:  pacham  tatengel. 
Pani.  Kap.  Log.  \  H  83.  Elephant : 
pechem.  Jak,  Ba.  Pa,  \  pAchem  bAsar, 
Jak,  Semi,,  Jak,  Mad.;  (pAchem 
b'sar),  Jak,  Sim,  ;  B  aio ;  Y  36. 
Baka,to:  B  468. 

17-  Bald:  sAkudi  (skuih).  Sem,  Buk. 
Max,  :  chekoh  (chikuh),  Sem,  Pa, 
Max.  [?aS  334]. 

x8.  Bald  :  kukim  ?  (Dakim  ?),  Sem,  Pa. 
Max,  [?  =S  334]. 

19.   Bald  :  pab61,  Mantr,  Malae, 

ao.  Bald:  soli,  Mantr,  Malae,  [Mai, 
sulah]. 
Ball,  uraakat :  G  X3a 

81.  Bamboo:  Vthdh, Pastg,  Jalor;  labeh, 
Sem.  Craw.  Hist,  \  lAbeh  {pr,  lAbehh), 
Sem.  Kedak ;  {Mai  bufoh  bAtotig). 
Dendrocalamus  JhgeUifer  (?) :  Utt>eh 
(lAblh).  Sem.  Buk,  Max,  ;  lAbuih 
(Ibuih),  Sem,  Pa.  Max, ;  {Mai  b. 
dun).  lAbeh  fle'  (Ibih  aili').  Sem. 
Buk,  Max,;  T.  94;  (Mai,  h, 
kasap),  Ocklamdra  Ridlofii  Iftdi 
ek  (Ibh  aik),  Som,  Buk,  Max.; 
D   137;    lAbueh  or  VBOomm,  patdt? 
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(Ibuas  patik).  or  1.  latek  >  (L 
Lit!k?).  Sem.  Pa.  .\fax.  [probably 
the  former,  meaning  '  *  dog  bam- 
boo," compare  the  corresponding 
Sem,  Jiuk.  Max.  expression  —  evi- 
dently leiMxih  or  ICbuas  is  the  proper 
word  for  **  l>aniboo"]:  (.I/a/,  buloh 
min>'ak),  Oxytenantkera  sinuata : 
lebeh  mim'nk  (Ibh  miAk).  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.\  {A/a/,  b.  t^lor).  1  SckixoMta- 
ckyum  ZolUngeri'.  lebeh  telo'  (Ibh  tlu' ), 
Sem.  link.  Max.  \  E  37  :  for  the 
species  .l/d/.  b.  r$mbau(?).  b.  tilan,  b. 
China,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  and  Sem.  Buk. 
.\fax.,  add  the  Malay  epithets  to 
Idbuih  and  lebeh  respectively.  Re- 
ceiver (for  collecting  upas  poison), 
l$beh,  Sem.  Kedah. 

22.  Hambu(>:  1^-u'.  ('.  Tern.',  le-u. 
I/.  Cher.  ;  leyQ,  Tarn.  U.  Lang. 
Bamboo  pot  {Mai.  pHuk  buloh) ;  16-u 
Sen.  Clif.  \  p6-o'  1^-u,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
H  24  [?  =  H  ai  ;  cf.  BoUn^n  li ; 
Tarrng  Ifti,  "  bamlxx)";  Stti  la. 
•'  female  Ijamlxx) "]. 

33.  Ramihm)  :  sinlan  (sinlawn).  Or. 
Berumb.  [Cf.  B  261  ?  or  B  aa? 
Perhaps  cf.  Cuoi  srang ;  Kon  Tu 
sarang,  •  •  baml>oo  "  ]. 

24.  Bamkoo  {Mai.  buloh) :  p6-o',  Sem. 
Cliff.  ;  poo'  (pook),  Serau ;  pau' 
(pauk).  Serau  {});  pO'  (pok),  Sak. 
Km.  ;  B  aa.  Bnmlxx)  cluster  {Mai. 
rumpun) :  pi  wo'  (piuu").  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. 

25.  Bamboo:  genunis:.  Jehekr\  gCnun 
{pr.  giJnunn).  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 
Plus',  g(^nui»rgenHh.  Panj^.  Belimb.\ 
gnu.  l\  Kel.  Bamboo  receiver  (for 
coUircling  upas),  genun  dog,  Sem. 
Plus  \  B  232  [?  cf.  Phnong  khnam 
••  IximlxK)"]. 

26.  Bamboo  (spec.  Mai.  b.  duri).  Bam- 
busa  Blumeana  :  kid;l'  (kida).  Sem. 
Pa.  .Max.  :  (spec.  .!/«/.  b.  telor), 
Sckizostachyum  Zollini^eri{?) :  kld4* 
mftko'  (kida'  mku'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 

K34. 

27.  Bamboo,  a  kind  of:  yeh.  Sem. 
S/ev.  :  yar,  Sem.  S/ev.  ;  a  special 
kind  used  for  the  outer  case  (y&')  of 
a  blowpipe  is  called  )'ar  (/r.  yarr). 
Sem.  Plus.  Bamlxx>  flute:  >'ar-hor, 
Sem.  S/ez'.  Case  of  blowpipe  :  >*il', 
Sem.  Plus  ;  yeoh.  Sem.  Stei:  ;  yd, 
Siim,  Inner  tulxj  of  blowpipe  :  you, 
Som, 

28.  Bamboo,  kind  of :  semeng,  Sem, 
S/ev.  A  special  kind,  used  for  the 
outer  case  or  sheath  of  the  blowpip)e 
'"■^'),  if  'rp"-rf  »emiP<7  (?=.\fal,  temi- 


ang),   Sem,    Kedah, ;   avaa  tt 

(aouan  tdmilk.  aouan  tbrnifiK 
Ra,  :  B  39.  Bkywpipe:  ifi 
Serting,  Ktma.  IL,  Bedu.  /.. 
//..  Ment.  Her.  /..  XfenL  Ifa 
Mantr.  Malac.  Cka.,  /A  . 
t^miing.  JaJt.  Malee.;  (m 
yak.  Lem.,  Jak,  Ba.  Pa.,/tk 
(tumiang),  Mantr.  Cast.,  J 
Bar. ;  ( teemayan ) ,  Memt,  Ster. 
tube  of  blowpipe :  ttouaag,  J 
Afaiac.iBsS^  InnertubeofUo 
tfimiang.  Mantr.  Malac.  CAc 
[clearly  a  mistake],  temiug  (a 
Jok.  Raff:  As. :  (tomao).  /oL  i 
misprint  of  the  preceding].  Mi 
blowpipe:  kapAwa  -  ttaiiig. 
Malac.  :  H  53.  Blowpipe  :l< 
dign.  Bed,  Ck*omg\  B  31.  loa 
of  blowpipe  :  ftnak^  i&niaiig.  J 
Malac,  Nya, ;  anak  \tnaaa% 
tumiang),  Mantr.  Bar. ;  C 
\Mal.  t^miang.  bamboo  spa 
Ijemet  smin,  **  bamboo. '  wt 
first  word  above.] 
39.  Bamboo  :  awaat^.  TenM\ 
Sak.  Plus  Ciiff.,  Sak.  Bknj. 
awfid,  Sak.  L'.  fCam,,  5d 
Bert,  ;  awAn  (aouan).  SaL  t 
awen  (aouen).  Som.  ;  awte  {a 
Sak.  Ra.  :  aufng  (oufng).  Sak. 
Po-Klo ;  auin-haui.  Sem,  A'. 
B  30?  Water-bamboo:  iwil 
Tap.  Bamboo  (spec.  MaL  \ 
big  kind)  ;  hau-Qr.  \fr.  hi 
prob.  =  Mai.  aur).  Sem.  K 
aiiach?  (adach?).  Sem.  Pa.  : 
B  28  ;  B  3a  [Seinnf  kaoan ; 
aur,  a  species  of  bamboo]. 

30.  Bamb(X>  (a  kind  of) :    suwte. 
S/er:     Bamboo  (the  blow-gun 
awen     suOr    (aoute    jonte: 
sonar) »  Sak.  Kerb.  \  B  39. 

31.  Bamboo:  di^ng,  Bes.  Sep.  i 
cases  in  quiver  :  digo,  Bes.  . 
Blowpipe:  ding.  Rera.  •'Be 
blowpipe :  ding  klampenai. 
Songs :  B  a  8.  Bamboo  (! 
di^ng  b'lau.  Bes.  Sep.  .4.  A  ; 
Mai.  buloh  sumpitan  or 
Bambusa  II 'ray  i  or  Ori 
Ridleyi :  ding  Mlau,  Bes. 
B  a6i  :  (spec.  Mai,  h.  anr 
haur,  Bes,  Songs  \  (spec  A 
betong)  Dendrocalamms  ffag 
ding  belong.  Bes.  Songs :  (ipw 
b.  telang)  ?  Cwigantochloa  keleros 
ding  teUuig.  Bes.  Songs  \  \y\ 
ding  gunggu.  Bes.  Songs,  a 
bamboo:  dikng  dioi.  Bes,  Sep. 
IxmVx)  (magic):  ding  dioi.  i 
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iMmg,     Small  bamboo  :  di'^ng  gapen 

«r  d.   gftphen  {pr.   g&p-hSnn),  Bes. 

Am    /.     Bamboo  (spp. ) :  di^ng  boi 

pMde^ng;   and  the  following  (di^ng 

btfaftg    used    before    each    specific 

Mune):    chinfl*.   gade^ng,    gunggor. 

1^  tea  gade^ng,  kadui,  lu^p,  mawes. 

\     minyak.  seia^ng.  tepos.  Bes.  A.  I.  \ 

K»  B  131  (?) ;  B  373.     \Mon  tun  [dun], 

\.     **  bamboo  "  ;    Baknar^  Jarai   ding  ; 

W-  Ckriu    diA  ;     Stier^    diA     (dinh). 

^    **tabe."     In  Mon  pling  tun  [plAng 

^     dm]    means    "blowpipe."      ?   Cp. 

fc    SrAni^kMun?(k'doon).  "bamboo."] 

ffU  Bamboo  (small  kind):  brMsh  (br^h). 

Suk,   Ra,      Bamboo,   knot  or  joint 

of :    K  4a     Bamboo  case  :   Q   23. 

•     Bamboo    floor:     M    62.      Bamboo 

flute:  F  194-196.     Bamboo  musical 

stringed  instrument :  M  221-230. 

If.  Bamboo  shoots :  abbong  or  ibong  ? 

(abbung    or   aibung?),    Sem,    Buk. 

Max,  :  r«b6k,  Sak.   U,  Bert.  \Mal, 

rfixMig].     Bamboo  sliver   (for  upas 

poison)  -  S  264. 

14.  Bamboos,  split  (for  bed) :  echoh 
(eccboh).  Sak,  Kerb, 

15.  Bamboos,  split :  ire  (ir^),  Sak.  Ra. 
[?  Cf.  Mon  k&rek.  tArek.  "to  split." 
**to  divide."  e.g,  tun  [dun]  kkrek, 
••  split  bamboo."] 

|6.  Bamboos,  split :   peiupd  (pdloup6). 

S^m.  [Ma/.  p^Iupoh]. 
17.  Bambcx>-box  (to  hold  ipoh  poison) : 

aeut,  Sem.  Stei; 
|8.  Bamboo  tongs :  tin-teb,  Sem.  Stev. 

[?  Cp.  Bahnar  tep  (ifip),    "to  take 

between  the  thumb  and  first  finger"  ; 

or  Bahnar  khep  ;  Mim  dakep ;  Khmer 

tangkiep,  "tongs."] 

Bamboo    tubes    used    for     magical 

purposes :  Q  17. 

39.  Bamboo-rat  {Mai.  dekan) :  ba>'um 
(/r.  hayu^'m).  Sem,  J  arum  \  hay&m 
\pr.  hayA^n).  Sem.  Plus;  {Mai. 
tikus  buloh),  um  (um),  Sem.  Buk. 
A  fax.  ;  om,  Sem.  Stev, 

40.  Bamboo  -  rat  :  dekin,  Pang.  U. 
Aring.  ;   R  33  \Mal.  dekan]. 

41.  F^"*^*  ;  plantain  {Mai.  pisang), 
Musa  sapientium  :  (?)  ku-keau.  Sem. 
Kedah  ;  kukeau  (kukiftu),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.;  kukeu.  U.  Pat.,  U.  Kel.  ; 
kdkei.  Pal.  ;  {Mai.  pisang  anak 
iSbah).  kukeau  luweh  (kukiu  luih), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;  B  X37 :  {Mai. 
pisang  b^rangan).  kukeau  bdrangan 
(kukiu  brangn),  Sem.  Pa.  A  fax.  ; 
{Mai.  pisang  gigi  buaya).  kukeau 
I^mun  buayuih  (kukiu  imun  buaiuih). 
Sem.    Pa.    Max.  ;    T  170 ;  C   270 ; 


{Ma/,  pisang  jarum),  kukeau  jum 
(kukiu  jum).  Sem,  Pa,  Max.  ;  {Mai. 
pisang  pinang),  kukeau  p6neng  (kukiu 
pnng),  .S^.  Pa.  Max. ;  {Mai.  pisang 
raja),  kukeau  hSja'  (kukiAu  bija'). 
Sew$,  Pa,  Max,  ;  {Mai,  pisang 
tandok).  kukeau  bdla'  (kuki&u  bala' ). 
Sem,  Pa,  Max,  ;  H  ia6  [?  cf.  Laos 
ku^.  "banana"]. 
4a.  Banana  ;  plantain  :  kelui?  (geliii  or 
glui),  Sak,  Kor,  Gb,  ;  tfiluwi  or 
kdluwi,  Sem.  Jarum ;  t£lCU,  Sem. 
Kedah  \  (telui).  Sak,  Br,  Low,; 
(telonille)  [?misprint  for  telouille],  Sem. 
Ken,  ;  (/^OUl).  Sdm, ;  (tdlool).  Sak, 
Kerb, ;  (tloui),  Sak.  Croix;  telui,  teloi, 
Temhi;  telei,  Serau;  tel€!,  Jelai; 
teli,  telai,  Darai ;  tell,  Sak.  Em.  ; 
tela.  Sem,  Per. ;  t«lai,  tfildy,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  tfilai.  Tan,  U.  Lang,  \  tldi. 
tlAy,  Sak.  U.  Bert, ;  tlai,  Sak,  Sung. ; 
td-16,  Sen,  Cliff. ;  kl§.  Sak,  B/anj.  Sw. ; 
(spec.  Ma/,  pisang  mas)  telei  mas, 
Serau ;  (species  unidentified)  telui 
puntuk;  telui  Jelei  [i.e.  of  Jelai], 
Tembi.  [Southern  Nicobar  taldi. 
"plantain":  Khmus  tut  taloi  (tout 
taloi),  ' '  banana  tree  "  (////  appears  to 
mean  "tree");  Pa/aung  kloai, 
"  plantain."] 

43.  Banana  ;  plantain  :  joon,  Rasa  ; 
tidk  (tt^rk),  SerHng;  diok,  U,  Ind,  ; 
yok,  Besisi  co//,  Nya.  [Khmer  chek  ; 
Annam  chu6'i.  chudk,  "banana."] 

44.  Banana  (spec.  Mai.  pisang  jarum): 
tongtO'  (tongtd*).  Sem.  Buk,  Max. 
Wild  plantain  {Mai.  pisang  hutan) : 
tog,  Pang,  U.  Aring;  B  45. 

4$.  Banana  :  ken-tok,  Sak.  Sel,  Da.  ; 
kfintok,  Bed.  Chiong;  kentoh,  Buk. 
U.  Lang.  ;  h^ntok,  Bes,  A.  /.,  Bes. 
K.  Lang.  ;  entb*.  kfintb^,  Malac. 
Bes. ;  6nt&*  ?  or  CntAk  ?  (ent6k),  Bes. 
Her.;  'ntor  ;  h'ntor,  Bes.  Sep.;  slt6k. 
Kena.  /.  Plantain :  kantuk.  Ben. 
New.  PCtai  (fruit-tree).  {Parkia  big- 
landulosa});  h^ntu  (hntu),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Wild  banana :  h'ntor  'tok.  Bes. 
Sep.;  B  44.  Banana  (spp.) :  h'ntor 
ambun,  Bes.  Sep, ;  and  the  following 
(preceded  in  each  case  by  the  generic 
h'ntor):  bakar,  brangan,  bOlQ', 
bunga^cheroi,  h&bQ'.  gadi^'ng.  jdlo^'ng, 
jengkA'  buayft',  klat.  klat  kedbyt, 
klil'ng,  minyak,  nangkft',  pina^ng, 
raja',  rindah,  rbyt,  tinloJ^ng,  tOsQ'. 
Bes.  Sep.  [?  =  B44]. 

46.  Banana:  chdbong.  Bland,  K.  Lang. 

47.  Banana  (plantain) :  s^ndyon,  Kena. 
II,     Coconut :  sCnAyon,  Kena,  II. 

48.  Banana  {Mai.  pisang) :  ajoi,  5^ipr. 
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Plus ;  telui  jai  (tuloui  djai).  Sak. 
A't-rb.  ;  R  42  ;  pisang  ja  (pissang 
(ije),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  H  49.  \Dahnar\o\, 
ju  ;  Stung yi,  "  wild  banana."] 

49.  Banana:  piseng,  .SVm.  Craw,  Hist.\ 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram,  ;  plseng  (psing), 
Sem.  /iuk.  Max.  ;  pisAng  [in  MS. 
originally  pes&ng],  Scm.  U.  Set.  ; 
pisang.  Mantr,  Malac. ,  Jak.  Maiac.  \ 
pisang  to  (pissang  to).  Sak.  Ra,  ; 
R  44 •  45;  [-1/^/.  pisang];  F  284; 
H  126:  U  20. 

Band  (round  the  head) :  H  57. 
Bandolier:  R  133. 

50.  Bandy-leg^:  kOngkang  (kngkng). 
Scm.  Buk.  Max.  [cf.  Mai.  pengkar]. 

51.  Bangkong  (a  kind  of  wild  fruit-tree) : 
ttkah,  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  deko', 
Seruu. 

52.  Hangkong:  ronieng.  Mantr,  Malac, 
Cka. 

Bank  (of  river) :  K  145,  146. 

53.  Barau-barau  (bird  spec.) :  bAchau, 
Ktna.  I.  [Mai.  liarau-lHirau]. 

54.  Bartbaaded :  uichul.  Bland.  K. 
Lant;. 

55.  Bark  (of  trve)  kempak,  Jak.  .Wad.  \ 
(k'lupak)./;*.  Um.\  [Mai.  kftlupak]; 
S  234-237  ;    r  211. 

56.  Hakk.  stripped  :  koyak,  Jak.  Ijtm. 
[?  MaL  kiiyak.  "to  tear"].  Bark 
cloth  :  C  171-182  ;  T  217. 

57.  Bark,  to  (as  a  dog)  :  u*  ambong? 
(u'ilmbong  ?).  Stm.  Buk.  Max.  [cf. 
B  58or  D  147  ?]• 

58.  Bark,  to:  kebo,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

59.  Bakk.  to:  jol?  (Jul),  Sem.  Pa, 
Max. ;  ya-jol  \pr.  joU),  e.g.  nyang 
o'-jol  {Mai.  anjing  mfinyalak).  "the 
dog  larks."  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  ya- 
jol  pr  Jul.  ex.  asu'  j€beg  o'-jol  =  .l/a/. 
anjing  jahat  niCnyalak  (sChaja),  "it 
is  a  bad  dog.  (always) I >arking."  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  jol,  Bes.  Sep.,  e.g. 
chau  jol.  "  the  dog  barks  "  ;  jol,  Bes. 
Sontfs ;  kijfm,  Sak.  U.  /Cam.  To 
Ixiric  ;iloud:  kijAl-jAl.  Sak.  U. 
Bert. 

60.  Bakk,  to  :  nalak,  Mantr.  Malac. 
[Mai.  salakj. 

61.  Bartor;  rxchange:  ncdchot  (ned- 
tchbt),  Siim.  [?  cf.  Khmer  juofl  or 
chuon,  "to  trade"]. 

62.  Baktkk  ;  exchange  :  tukdr  (toukAr), 
Sak.     A'a.       To    exchange :     tukar, 
Ntvrtw  [.\/al.  tukar] ;  B  485  ;  G  29. 
Bam  (tree) :  N  50. 

62  A.  Basket :  chuel.  Da  ret. 

63.  Basket,  for  carrying  on  the  back : 
kin-bur,  Sem.  Strz'. 

^.«     Haskkt.  for  carrying  on  the  back  : 


I 


hineom.   Sem,  Siev. ;  leatoii,  h 
Songj. 

65.  Basket   (.1/a/.   amboqf^.  iftf. 
Sen.  dig.  ;  relOkB.  TtmiL 

66.  B.\8KIi:t(.1/«/.  raga):  gaOa'.MC: 

A'tfJK. 

67.  Basket  :  charok.  Pail  E^. 
Jok. 

68.  Baskst:  gareng;  gren]pcng.  Jb*. 
Malac,  Cka.  [Sial.  gariDg]. 

69.  Basket;  wickerwork:  nrfi'.M. 
Clif.  ;  raga'  (ragak),  JelaL  ^A 
badcet  (.l/o/.  ambong).  raga'  (npk^ 
TemH,  Serau,  Darai.  Cafe:  a^ 
(rag4).  Sak.  Ra,  [MaL  raga.  "vido- 
work"]. 

7a  Baskkt:  bakul.  Sak,  U.  Kwl, 
Jetai  ;  (bakoul).  Som.\  (bakoid).Sii 
Ra.,  Sak.  Kerb.  [MaL  bakul]:  Cjfc 

35:  R  133;  R  136. 

Bast:  S  149.  150;  $256. 

71.  Bastard  {Mai.  gampang):  oM 
te".  Sen,  Cliff. 

72.  Bat  {MaL  keiawar):  hdfM| 
(doubtful),  Pang,  Sam.  Pa^.Cd 
Swallow  {MaL  lasrang-lajaag).  kfif 

!         men  (/r.  hbymenn)(doabdnlj.Af 
Sam,  Pang.  GaL  p  2:674]. 

73.  Bat:  p&leg?  (palik),  Stwu  M 
Max.  :  p&leg?  (plik).  Sem.  M 
Max. :  pal^?  (baUig),  Sem,  X.Ka. 
[Cf.  S376:  perhaps  the  wofdBOK 
"  spider,"  there  baring  pobp 
been  a  confusion  between  the  Milif 
equivalenu  "  k£lalawar"  and  "hbh 
laba."] 

74.  Bat:  h&pSt;  s&pCt,  Bes.  Sep.A.L 
Flying -fox  :  hampet.  Bes.  Sa^ 
Cry  of  flying-fox  :  pS  lompe-loapii 
Bes.  Songs.  [Axiifiiir  shamet  (aioft). 
hamet.  "bat."] 

75.  Bat  :  sftka'.  Jak.  Malac. 

76.  Bat.  Fruit-,  (flying -iox):  ks«a 
(kowet).  Sem,  Siev. ;  kawd  (doabcU). 
Pa^g.  U.  AHng\  kftwcd  (tauid), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Bmk.  iftf.; 
kawat  (gantti).  Sem.  A'.  Kern.  FlyiB| 
lemur  {Mai.  kubong):  kayf,  Sm. 
Kedak,  Sem.  Jarum,  [Kaseag'^ 
(cat);  Mon  kawa,  -bat."  or  Sfting 
uot,  '*a  small  kind  of  bat";  ba 
?  cf.  9\sxi  Andamanese  Biadai^'^i 
Bojigiab  wAt-da ;  Kede  wit ;  Ckariv 
wot.  "bat";  Mai.  k«lawar, 
war,  •'  bat  "  ;  cf.  B  74  (?).] 

77.  Bat,  Fruit-,  (flying-fox): 
Jak.  Maiac.  [MaL  kolompsn|  ii 
noted  as  the  equivalent  in  B  79 ;  btf 
1  cannot  find  the  word  in  the  dicfioD- 
ary.] 

7B    Bat,  Fruit.,  (flying-fox):  kaskag. 
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ii  Mes,    S€p,  ;    kluang,  Mantr.  Malac, 

Nya.  [Mai.  keiuang]. 
ipk  Bat.  Fruit*.  (smaU  kind)  :  kei&sa 
to  iMmi.    koloropang),  Mantr.   Malac. 

m  BMte.t0(3Ai/.  inandi):(a)enlAyor 
CoMy,  Sem.  Kedah ;  ya-'nlai,  Sem. 
:h  Pims\  anlai,  £/.  />«/.  ;  ilai.  U.  Kel.  \ 
;'<  itt-lai,  LtHr ;  ya-nAT,  Pang,  U. 
-'-  Arimgi  Pang,  Sam,  Pang,  Gal.  ; 
L  Wd,  Ker^i.  To,  trickle(?) :  mAnlai 
T'  (ninUU),  5^iii.  ^Mi(.  Max.  To  swim: 
.-^  mlai  ?  (anli),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Wal- 
i  lOfir:  towaUow  :  Ilai  (ail&i).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max, 

<#)  Bathe,  to:  jelai?  (jd  .  .)'  Sem. 
'  A^.:  (jail).  Ben.  New.  [Probably  the 
■une  word  as  "  enlai "  :  the  form  in 
Sem,  Beg.  indicates  that  two  letters 
have  been  omitted  in  printing  :  prob- 
ably  they  were  "ai"  or  "ei."  and 
the  word  ought  to  be  "  jelai. "  Tomlin 
mnd  Newbold  copied  the  error.  ?  Cf. 
Central  Nicobar  kolai«*».  kolaii.  "to 
bathe. "  Perhaps  S  544  is  the  same 
word.] 
tt.  Bathe,  to  {Mai,  mandi) :  ya-m&- 
fnOh,  5^M.  Kedah.  \  mamd;  mamQ, 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  mahmu  (mah-mou), 
Som.  \  mah*mo,  Sak,  Ra.  \  mamuk, 
SeUk.  U.  Kam, ;  mami^t.  Sak.  Tap.  ; 
wa'-mer.  Krau  Ket. ;  mod,  U.  Tem, ; 
muh.  Sen,  Cliff.  \  (motih),  Sak,  Kerb.  \ 
meh.  U.  Cher.  To  pour  out  (?): 
b<Hnoh  (hmuh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max,  To 
water  ;  sprinkled  :  ammuh  ;  muh, 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?  Cf.  5/i>«f  muich, 
••  to  plunge  into  water"  ;  Khmer 
mflch  [much],  "to  dive";  Bahnar 
indet.  "to  undergo  the  ordeal  by 
water."  But  cf.  also  Canton  Chinese 
muk  :  Peking  mu,  "to  wash,"  to 
bathe"] 
la.  Bathk,  to  :  hum,  Bcs.  Ma  lac.  ; 
hum,  e^.  chok  hum,  "to  go  and 
bathe"  ;  hum do6,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  W  30. 
[Bahnar,  Ckuru  hum ;  Tareng  h6m  ; 
Bolaven  h6m ;  Sedang  hum ;  Halang 
Idum;  Stieng  um;  Man  hum  dai' 
[ha  d&k] ;  also  Boloven,  Niahon, 
Lave,  h6m  ;  Alak,  Kaseng  uam ; 
Halang  um ;  Sedang  hdm,  "to 
bathe."]  G  43  ;  W  34. 
Bathlwg-piaca :  T  3x3. 

83.  Baitor,  to :  lempeh,  Bes.  Songs ; 
P  203. 

Bawl,  to:  S  175-178. 

84.  Bawung  (fish  spec.)  Dangila  lin- 
eala :  kStim  (katim),  Sem,  Pa. 
Max. 

85.  Baj:     gulf    {Mai.     telok):     l£kuit 


(Ikuit),  Sem,  Buk,  Max.,  Sem,  Pa. 
Max, 
85A.   Bay:   tudl  (doubful).    Pang.    U. 
Aring  [?  cf.  Mai,  tfilok]. 

86.  Bajru  (palm  spec.).  Oncosperma 
horrida :  tido'  (tduk).  Sam  Pa.  Max. . 
Sem,  Buk.  Max.  ;  tadup.  Pang.  U. 
Aring  \  P  aa. 

87.  Be,  to  :  wek.  Sem.  Craw.  Hist. , 
Sem.  Klapr.  To  be  ;  is:  wo?  (wer), 
UHr\  (wer*),  Kerbat.  To  be ;  to 
become ;  being :  oe'  (auei').  Sem. 
Buk.  Max,',  W9a.  To  be:  o'. 
Sak.  Guai,  There  is  (/l/a/.  ada-nya): 
we.  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Plus ;  w5'  or 
we,  Pang,  Sam,  Pang.  Gal,  ;  wo'. 
Pang.  K,  Aring,  Some  or  there  is 
{Mai.  ada):  wd*.  Pang,  U.  Aring; 
N  67.  Was  {Mai.  sudah)  :  lawek. 
Sem,  Craw.  Hist.,  Sem.  Craw, 
Gram.  \  B  89.  [Ka  wik,  "to  be"  ; 
?  cf.  Bahnar  u5f  (uAy),  o5f  (oAy). 
oei,  oai.  "to  be,"  "to  sit."  "to 
remain"  ;  Sedang oi,  "to  remain"  ; 
?=L  no  ;  cf.  also  D  133.] 

88.  Be.  to  :  mo-ah.  Sem.  Beg. ;  moa, 
Ben.  New,  To  be ;  to  become  ; 
being:  mo'  (mu'),  Sem,  Pa.  Max. 
To  become:  mo.  Sak,  Kerb,  To 
be ;  to  have :  mo,  Som. ;  m6.  mo, 
Sak.  Kerb,  To  be:  moh.  Tem. 
CI,  Is  ;  has :  m6h,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. ; 
mong,  Sak,  Blanj.  Cliff.  To  be: 
mfing?  (rating).  Sen.  CI,  To  be;  to 
have:  mong  (mofl);  mftng  (miii), 
Sak.  Ra.  :  maung,  Sak.  Martin. 
To  have  (  =  past  aux.  =Mal,  ada): 
mang  (mafl),  Sak,  Ra.  To  be ; 
there  is  (Mai.  ada) :  moh.  Tembi ; 
mong,  Serati,  Da  rat,  Jelai.  Not  to 
be :  there  is  not  (.I/a/,  tiada) :  to 
moh,  Tembi ;  to  pS  mong,  /elai. 
Not  to  be  ;  there  is  not ;  there  is  no 
more  {Mai.  tiada  ;  habis) :  pe  mong 
[original  seems  to  read,  he  mong], 
Darat.  I  have:  6ng  mo&m,  Sak. 
Tap.  To  become :  bftng ;  beng. 
Sen.  Cliff.  To  be  born:  meng,  Kena. 
I.  Remain  in  the  house :  mang  pa- 
dtik.  Sak.  U.  Kampar.  To  sit : 
moin,  Tembi.  [Kkmer  m6an  [mdn], 
"  to  be.  to  have";  So  mi,  maimi.  "  to 
have";  Mon  m&ng  [mftng],  "to 
remain  "  ;  Niahon  mang,  "  to 
stop."] 

89.  Be,  to(.1/ii/.  jadi):  ya-l&m  (doubt- 
ful). Sem.  Plus.  Was  {Mai.  sudah): 
lim,  Sem.  Craw.  Gram,  Have  (as 
sign  of  past  tense =il/a/.  sudah  or 
habis):  lem.  ex.  lem  yd  chi'  {  =  Mal. 
sudah  sahya  makan,  * '  I  have  eaten") ; 
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cp.  leni  he'  cheg  u'  (  =  .lAi/.  sudah 
kiu  tikam  dia,  "we  have  subbed 
subbed  him  "),  Sem.  K'tdah\  B  87; 
Y41. 

90.  Hk,  •!■«) ;  to  remain :  kO-di,  S€H,  dig. 
To  do :  kedi  <kidde),  t.g,  U  bar  kidde 
taleh,  '*it  is  improper  to  do  so." 
^ak.  J.  Lmv.  To  do  (MaL  bual): 
ya  dc,  fx.  brft"  yed?'  (oryvC  di').  "it 
was  not  I  who  did  it,"  Sem.  Kedak, 
To  make  {Mai.  buat):  ya'  de,  ex. 
ya'  do'  dung  or  ya'  dC  hapoi,  "  I 
make  a  hut,"  Sem.  J  arum  ;  3ra-dr, 
l*ang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gai. ;  3ra-d)', 
«'^.  d)*-dongs.)/(i/.  buat  pondok, 
••  to  build  a  hut."  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Cal.  To  cultivate:  di',  Iks.  Songs, 
Work(.l/a/.  kferja):  dH' .  Sem.  PJms  ; 

W.  77- 

91.  Hk,  to;  there  is;  have:  (a)  dah. 
Jits.  A'.  Lang. ,  Hes.  Songs.  To  be : 
da'  ('.  Tern.  ;  da,  T.  CMer.,  Bera, 
Jfts.  Ma/ac. ,  lien.  \ew.  Alive : 
dah.  Sak.  Se/,  Da.  Yes:  da*.  L-. 
Tern. 

(A)  To  be;  to  have(?):  ada,  Sak. 
Ml.  [Ma/,  ada  ;  but  the  forms  be- 
ginning with  d-  are  nearer  to  Mom 
tah  [dah],  "to  Ijc"]. 

92.  Hk,  to:  loh,  Mant.  lior.  e.g.,  loh 
orang  Uii,  "there  are  people."  To 
have:  laog,  Mantr.  Cast. 

93.  Hk.  to  ;  to  ha\-e :  issi.  .\fant.  lior. 
To  lie:  isi,  Mantr.  Malac. 

94.  He,  to:  ha,  Mantr.  M aloe. ^  e.g. 
the  master  has  come  {or  is  here) : 
tuan  nin  ha.  Mantr.  .Malac.  Here 
he  is  :  nin  ha,  Mantr.  Malac. 

95.  Hk,  to  ;  is ;  there  is :  ti,  Sak.  U, 
h'am.  ;   R  67. 

BMdi:  E83. 

96.  Hkads.  bl.ick  (in  necklaces):  kayel, 
Sak.  Kerb. 

97.  HKAl)^.  black  (in  necklaces):  s^li 
(soil :  sOli),  Som.  ;  dila  (dll^).  Sak. 
Morg.\  dil^,  Sak.  Ra.  [cf.  .Mai.  jClai]. 

98.  Hkads,  white  (ii>  necklaces):  sadok, 
Sem,  Stev, ;  sAdo,  Som, ;  sado. 
Som.,  Sak.  Ra.  ;  saduA  (sadoul), 
Sak.  Kerb,  |?  cf.  Kon  Tu  kadung. 
"U-ad  ']. 

99.  Rk\i>s,  in  n(*ckLice!»:  mani,  Sak, 
h'a.  ;  nianik,  Jcloi.  Necklace : 
inanik,y'>///'i//|.l/d/.  manik,"bead"]. 
Beak:  S  329. 

ICO.  Beam  {Ma/,  tutup  liang) :  bar4, 
Sak.  Ktrb.  Party  wall  (of  a  house) 
{.Mai.  ilinding) :  iKira,  Sak.  A*a. 
Kitchen-rack ;  aitic  {Mai.  para) : 
iMra"  (Ulrak),  ,St'nnt.  (?  Cp,  Mai. 
parapara,  "  kitchen-rack  "  ;   Ackin, 


••gairei."     •'toft."   ■' 

xoi.  Beam  {Mai.  tutup  tiang):  1^ 
(alaA).  Sak,  Ita,  Long  {mk^ 
wood  {Mai.  ka3ru  panjang):  hi 
Serau  [Mai,  alang];  Bie9;D[; 
P  19a  ;  P  X95-X97. 

108.  Beam  {Mai,  kaciumg):  tft-Jb', 
Kedak :  kachang.  &niir:  (spec.  Ik 
kachang  paiang),  CatuRMhi,  md- 
formis :  kadiang  bihln  (b^ 
bhan).  Sem.  Pa.  .l/cx.  Nit: 
kachang  (katrhaft).  Sim,,  Sd 
Kerb,,  Sak.  /ia.  [Mmi.  bc^. 
F  384. 

X03.  Bear  :  kAwnll  (kaual).  Sem.  h. 
Max.  ;  kawab  (kautb).  Sem.  M 
Max.  ;  kawein  (/r.  kave^a),  Sm. 
Kedak.  Sem,  Jarum ;  kavib.  &a 
K.  Ken,  ;  kaii/p.  Sak.  Kw.  OL, 
kawib,  Teiaki,  Otter:  Unfe 
(kau&b),  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  [ippM^ 
a  mistake]. 

X04.  Bear  :  dampul,  Sem.  JaFwm,SiaL. 
Pirns  ;  aftnipaynn  ;  i£mpqn  w 
s6mpaA.  Sesm.  Jarmm  ;  iniii,  U 
Tap.  \  sam-iu  [?].  Sak.  Bkaj,  Of 
[?  cf.  Lampong  gemol.  jamal  nas 
of  two  species  of  bean.] 

X05.  Bkak  :  teUbAa.  Pamg,  U.  AhH. 
Pang,  Sam  ;  teiftbai,  Pamg.  CeL 

106.  Beak:  ch^gCatm, /ak.  Mad. {Fad. 
Kap,).  [?Cf.  C(la«cba8Ui:^iH 
chagte  [chogu];  Bakmar  hQfk 
shdgAu  (xdgAu);  Ckrdu  Ala 
(xlcAu) :  Amnam  gau;  .-fiUdlkai; 
ijave  chOgao.  "bear."] 

107.  Beak  :  deho'.  Jak.  Maiae.;  dilD; 
hoahoa,  Ben.  New. ;  bam'.  Mmk. 
Malac,  .\ja.  ;  seb6.  Jak,  Reg,  As. 

108.  Bear  :  penlepok,  Pamt,  A'^Hr. 
108A.  Bear  :  talOk^.  Temki. 

109.  Bear:  berhfjang(bfidiaang).Afii 
bruang.  Bent.  AVw..  Jl/aair.  J/ik.: 
puyang.  Mantr,  Maiac.  Nja,  i  bril^. 
Jelai  [.Mai.  beniang] ;  T  133. 

no.  Beak  :  chu«*ei  pAngping.  Aa. 
Kap.  Ijog.  Bee:  chnwei  Aak 
Pamt.  Kap.  Log,  BuflUo:  diffv 
wong  or  won.  Pani,  Kap.  M 
Goat :  chawer  bek.  Pami.  Kef.  M 
Rhinoceros  :  chuu-ei  jaakriU,  Fad. 
Kap.  Ijog,  [Cf.  Mai,  dievck,  ■ 
expression  used  in  the  Mriv 
Pantang  language  of  the  caa  eoai 
fishermen  =  •  •  beast."] 

111.  Beak,  cry  of:  vk-ah-vah-nL 
Bes.  Songs. 

II a.  Bear,  to;  to  support  [Ht^ 
taban)  :  dAk.  Sen,  CI.  ;  B  396: 
E  66.    67.      To  bear  cfaikta:  C 
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101-103;  C  106;   C  109-111;   T 

198. 
I9.  B^areat    or    Binturong    {Mai, 
fi    binturong) :  gantih  or  ganteh.  Sem, 
\-    Ktdah  ;  kanteh,  Sem,  larum, 
•4.  Bkakcat  :    lungan,  Sem,   Jarum, 

Sem.  Pius. 
[^  Bkascat:  ch£p4g,  Pam^.  U,Aring, 
16.  B«urd :  sabau  (sabow),  Sem.  Stev. 

Ups  :  t&bak.  Sem.  Beg.    Whisker  : 

labang.  Sem.  Stev.     Rattan  edging 

of  baskets:    sab4  (sab-bor),   Sem. 

Stev.     [?    Cf.     Tidung     sambang. 

** whiskers";    ?    cf.    Selung   bului 

di4in&(booloeechaumaw),  "beard"; 

Tareng  babouh ;  Cham  bal&u  cha> 

buai,   "moustache";   <?r  ?  cf.   Sui 

wdk  bha,  "beard";  H  i.] 
7.  BsAJtD  :  janghap  (djanghap).  Sak. 

J?«.    [?  cf.    Mai.   janggut,    but   cf. 

C  113];  D  98;  H  I,  3  ;  M  198. 
%,  Baait  or  brute  {Mai.    binatang); 

tiger    {Mai.    rimau) :     &b.    Pang. 

Smm,  Pang.  Gal. 
9.  BE.VST  (or  dragon  ?) :  r£mafi,  /ai. 

J/Af.     Pig :  remien,  BuA.  U.  Lang, ; 

re>roang.  Sak.   Set.    Da.  ;    r^m&A. 

Kema.    II.    [?  cf.   h'on     Tu   rimol, 

••wild  boar."] 
io.  Beast,  wild ;  merga,  Sdm.  [Mai. 

nWirga];  A  90,  91  ;  B  no;  F  218; 

Ti39- 

BmX,  to :  C  295.  296  ;  S  495-497. 
at.  Beat,    to  ;    to  spear ;    to   prick  : 

k^pang  (k'pang).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
aiA.  BoAUtiflll:     oh,     Sem.     Pupier\ 

G  63  ;  G  65. 
laa.  BeeaUM :  y^.  Sak.  Kerb. 
[23.  Because:  s^bab (sobab).  5ai(.  A'a. 

[Mai.  Ar.  s6bab] ;  A  187  ;  B  152  ; 

H  39 ;  T  54 ;  w  77 :  w  79. 

104.  Bockon,  to:  leweb?  (lluih?),  Sem, 
Pa.  Max. 

125.  Beckon,  to  :  mdjing  (mjing), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

.26,  Beckon,  to:  ga.met,  Mantr.  .Malac. 
IMal.  gamit]. 

:37.  Booome,  to:  jadi  (djadi),  Som.; 
jadi  (djidi).  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  jadi] ; 
B  87,  88. 

:a8.  Bod,  or  sleeping-place  (when  of  split 
bamboos) :  p^nong,  Sem.  Kedak. 

og.  Bed.  or  sleeping-place  (of  split  bam- 
boos) :  kArob  (/r.  k&robb),  Sem. 
Plus ;  D  4  ;  S  250.  251.  Cross- 
pieces  of  bed  {Fr.  traverses 
de  lit) :  charu  (tcharou).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  chiara  (tchiara),  Sak.  Ra. 
Beam  {Fr.  solive) :  cherup. 
(tchdroup).  Sak.  Ra.  Cross-beams 
{Mai.   g^iegar) :    charo'   (charokh), 


Serau,  Small  rafters:  cherak°, 
Serau.  Rafters  {MeU.  kasau  aup) : 
ch€-rak.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  {Mai.  kasau 
nunah),  chel&k°,  Sak.  Em.  [?  cf. 
R167]. 
13a  Cross-sticks  used  as  supports  of 
bamboo  sleeping  -  place :  p^layen, 
Sem.  Kedak, 

131.  Cross-sticks  used  as  supports  of 
bamboo  sleeping  -  place :  kMing. 
Sem.  />/«j[?=B3i]. 

132.  Cross-pieces  of  bed  {Fr.  traverses 
de  lit):  glogar,  Sdm,  [Mai.  g^l^gar]. 
Bed,  to  be  brought  to  :  W  93. 
Bed  (of  river) :  W  41. 

133.  BMnkong  (fish  spec. ) :  tlkuk  ? 
(tikuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

134.  Boo:  gala,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.,  Sem. 
Klapr,  ;  galu,  Sem,  Ked,  And., 
Sem.  Ked,  New.,  Sem,  Jur,  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur,  Rob, 
[This  word  is  doubtful.] 

135.  Bee  :  padau.  Sem,  Kedak,  Sem. 
J  arum-,  tadau.  Sem.  Plus.  Honey: 
padau.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [?  Cf.  An^ 
damanese  Bale  wo9lo ;  Puckikwar 
w&te-da;  AW  w&tA-che,  "bee."] 

136.  Bee:  tebbl  (te-berl),  Sen,  Cliff.\ 
tebai,  Jelai,  Tembi}\  tebel,  Serau \ 
tebcil,  Bes.  Sep. ;  (tebul),  Ben.  New. 
Bee  (spec.  Mai,  kelulut) :  t&bel 
(tAblil),  .S^iif.  Buk.  Max.  Honey: 
tabal,  Sak.  Br.  Law, ;  teb91  (tebeul), 
Sak.  Croix ;  tebdl,  Bes,  Malac.  ; 
t^bol  (/^bol),  Som.  ;  gfil&'  tebdl. 
Bes.  Sep.  \  S  51a, 

137.  Bee  {Mai.  iCbah):  {a)  lueh  (luih), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.,  Sem,  Buk.  .Max,  ; 
luwS.  Sem.  Kedak,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  luwe,  Sem.  Jarum  ; 
lawe.  Sem.  Plus  ;  luCi.  Tembi  \  B41. 
Honey :  luwe.  Pang.  K.  Aring  \ 
\€ti6\\,Pang.Belimb.  Bee ( spec. -l/a/. 
l^bah  kukusan) :  lueh  kQkus  (luih 
kkus),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.-,  lueh  kiam 
(kliftm).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Young 
of  bee:  wang  lueh  (uang  luih),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  \  C  101,  Honey:  gOlah 
lueh  (kulh  luih).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  S 
5x2:  tdlOi,  Sem.  Per.',  munisang-lui. 
isem.  U.  Sel.  ;  H  122;  H  119; 
N  42  [Ckuru  lu6,  lueh,  "bee"]. 
{b)  Honey:  ayu  16bah,  Blan.  Rem.; 
ayer  l£bah,  Bedu.  II.  ;  ayer  lebah. 
Jak.  Lem.  ;  ayer  leb^h,  Barok ; 
W  33  ;  manlsan  lebah,  Bedu.  II.  ; 
manisan  Ifibah,  Jak.  Semb. ;  H  122 
[Mai.  l€bah.  "bee']» 

138.  Bee:  bAnidahan,  Pant.  Kap.  Her.\ 
B  350.  Honey :  sCmp£loh  bani 
dahan  (s'mp'loh  bani  dahan).  Pant. 
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Kap.  Um.  :  R  76  :  W  34.  \Batak 
uwini ;  Hui^ii  awAni ;  .\/aitgkasar 
bdni ;  Timor,  Rotti  fini :  Bima 
dni  ;  Katingan  banyi  (banjie) ; 
Sampit  binani  (binanie) ;  Jarai 
honi  ;  Achin.  unoi.  "bee";  C^AdM 
hani,  haning.  "honey."] 

1 39.  Bkk  :  kcrulud  ( kerzulud ) .  Hen.  Xnv. ; 
kelulut.  Jak.  Malac.  Hone>- :  a>-er 
kolulut.  Jak.  .\falac.  [Mat.  keluJut. 
a  small  wild  bee]. 

140.  Bke,  small  wild:  (sp.  .\faL 
ki^lulut).  THgoniit:  shQhl,  /Arj.  A,  /. 
[Bahnar  shut  (xut) ;  Bttlm^en,  \ia- 
hon,  Alak  stiAt  (xQt) ;  Sedang  sut  ; 
KaitHg  silt :  Htilang  sUt  ;  Stieng 
sut  ;  LhrCLu  shut  (xut),  shu<}t  (xua). 
"liee.'j 

Bke  :  H  no;  H  135  :  W  25. 

14 E.  Bkk.  B4)rkk-  :  beetle  {Mai,  kum- 
bang)  :  tAlong,  Sem.  Jarum  \ 
tillong  (/r.  tAli3gn).  ^**»r.  Plus\ 
tCiiileng  ( tniling ),  Sem,  Buk, 
Max. :  talok.  Som.  Millipede  {Mai. 
gonggo'):  talong  (talung),  Sem, 
Pa.  Max. 
BMt'-waz  :  W  47-51- 

14a.  Bae-tree  \Mal.  tualang):  gul.  Sem, 
Kedah  \  tSgul,  Tembi  \  teragul, 
Serau, 

143.  Baetlt :  {a)  kt^mor  (komor).  Sak. 
Kerb.  Insi-ct :  k&mor  (komor). 
Siim.  \  ]An\6t  (komor).  Sak.  Kerb,  ; 
kCmftr,  Serting.  Insect  ;  worm 
<.1Ai/.  ulat):  k^'iiu^r.  7V;yr^y;  k<^nior. 
Serau.  Maggot:  kCmQng  (kmQng). 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  White  ant :  kemuan. 
Tembi  \  kemot**.  Serau  [or  Tembi\. 
(A)  Caterpillar;  worm:  {Mai.  ulat), 
kOmili  (kniai),  Sem.  Fa.  J/ar., 
Sem.  Buk,  Max,  \  (spec.  .\fai.  ulat 
bulu):  kOmai  st^k  (kniai  suk).  Sem. 
Pa.  .Wax.  :  kC^niai  sog  (doubtful). 
Pang.  (/.  A  ring ;  S  i.  ;  kamai 
{pr.  kamaiy)  or  kamai  jOlik.  Sem. 
/arum,  Sem.  Plus ;  lie'  kCmdi  ? 
(aili*  kmai),  Sem.  Buk.  .Wax.,  [this 
last  must  surely  be  for  kCmfti  ile', 
else  it  means  ' '  hairs  of  the  cater- 
pillar"]: T  94:  (spec.  Mai.  ulat 
nangka).  kCindi  nftngka  (kmai 
nngka').  .SVw.  Pa.  Max.  Abscess 
of  the  teeth:  kCm&i  penek?  (kmai 
pnik?),  Sem.  Buk.  .Wax.  ;  T  168: 
T  170.  ['ITicre  are  a  number  of 
insect  names  which  appear  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  the 
alx)vc  :  e.g.  Khmer  khmor  [khmur]. 
'  'cricket " ;  khmaut  [kbniut].  ' '  black 
winged  insect  which  gnaws  wood  " 
Rfthnr"     ^'omot       "moth"      {Fr. 


1) :  Ckr&u  komoah  (Iob 
kbmoh ;  SHtng  kumiet.  "hq 
{Fr,  cbaFan^on) ;  Siiag  \tm 
"beetle"  (Fr.  eapteedeoerf-nii 
Mom  thmA.  "beetle":  ttli 
chmd.  chAmA.  "insect";  Bb 
shaniot  (xamot).  "biig";l 
kamuw<^.  * '  white  am  " ;  Md 
M  180  and  Was.] 

144.  BEKTI.B  :  kumbang.  /fwM.S 
Jelai  :  kumbAng  ( koumbli). 
Ra.  [.l/tf/.  kumbaog:  B  14 
may  possibly  be  connected];  B 

1 44 A.  Beetle  :  harang-harai.  Sum 
Ken,  ;  cf.  A  no? 

145.  Bcfora  :  Chiang  (tduang). 
Her.  :  cha*chok,  Sertimg. 
in  front :  chiang.  Bes.  M 
{.Wal.  hadap).  chiang.  ts. 
bA' -Chiang  {Mai,  jalan  ka-had 
^ "  to  proceed,  go  fion 
Bes,  K.  L.  To  precede: 
before :  chong  (chung).  Sra. 
Max,  A  moment  {MaL  ak 
dchang.  e^^.  dndui  ocfaanSi 
a  moment."  Bes,  K.  I^\tc 
Bes,  A,  I,  At  once :  chiang: 
Bes.  Sep,  A.  I,  Apart;  « 
{Mat.  asing)  :  ka-seng.  cr. 
ka-seng  (.l/a/.  jalan  dafaotal 
on  by  youndf "  [it  is  al»  : 
mean  "in  front"],  Sew^  KtL 
front:  chiakng;  aia^ng. r./.  1 
chia^ng.  * '  i»-alk  in  front."  A 
A.  /.  Go  tint:  cho'lah  • 
Bts,  Afalac.  Ponnerly;  ft 
ka'^seng  (ka'sing).  Stm,  Pa. 
kAsing.  Sem.  Stev,  Past: 
{Mai.  yang  dahulu)  :  bt-Ki 
forwards).  Sem,  Plus.  P« 
{Mai.  dahulu):  ba-ieng.  A 
A  ring.  Pang.  ^aM(?).  Pang, 
Formerly:  yesterday:  hanns 
(hanou  seift).  Sihm, ;  N  67[?= 

Z46.  Before  :  chAno  (tchAno).  & 
Before:  in  front  of  (.1/tf/.  di4 
chin<ih.  Pang,  U.  Arv^\ 
G  4a.  Go  first ;  go  on 
chanu'  (chanuk),  Sem ; 
chanu'  (chebakh  chanuk).  Sa 
Let  me  go  first :  en  chiann  c 
Darat,  Face  {Mai.  mnka):  • 
{pr,  chin-ahh).  Pang.  U. 
Pang,  Sam,  Pang,  Gal.  Fa 
cha'nu,  SaJk.  Blanj,  CUg,\ 
(tchAnou),  Sak,  Ra.  Loq 
chani^'  -Chan  li' ,  e.g.  * '  old  feUo 
gone  days."  mai  'ngrA'  chanA- 
Sak,  U.  Bert.  Half  {MaL  A 
china'ah  or  chinlih  (doublftd), 
U.  A  ring.      Breast : 
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Stm,    Siev. ;     chftiUmnUih 

■UBh ),    Sim.    BmJL    Max.  \ 

BreMtbone  (Mai.  tolaDg 

chen-ah    (/r.    cfaen-ahh). 

Kadah\      cfateOiiA',     Stm. 

CoOar-booe  (MaL  tnlang 
bi):  jin-had  (/r.  jin-iiadd). 
X!adah\  jen-lnk,  Stm.  Jarmm  ; 
>  w  dUn-up,  /'any.  6^.  Aring, 

Sam,  Pang,  GaL  Neck 
IdMr) :  diin-ot  (/r.  chinott), 
/»Atf:    jteok    (jnuk).    6^. 

IkB,  /iAm.  Nape  of  the  neck: 
U  (clindt),  SiWi.  Buk.  Max.  \ 
Id  (cfandd).  Stm.  Pa.  Max. 
»:  adip.  Stm.  Cram.  Gram.: 
,  Bern.  New.  Chest ;  breast : 
,  Pami.  Kap.  Mad.  Face: 
,  Pani.  Kaf.  Jok.  Door  (rail- 
pravent  cfaildreD  falling  down 
)i  hadap  anak,  Pani.  Kaf. 
Flat  side  of  stone  axe :  adap. 
S*v.  \MaL  hadap.  •* front"]. 
is:  dAhOia'  (dih(UuBk).^Aiit. 

dahOln'  (dafaiilok).  Btdu.  I. 
dahnlu]  ;  B  380 ;  ¥31.    To 
m:  A6. 
• :  A  z6a-z68. 
■tif  or  foot  (Mai,  pangkal) : 
:  (doubtful].  Pang.  U.  Aring. 
Khmer  dAmbiung  [^pQng]. 
**  •*  b^^ning."] 
riffiNG    or    foot:    jft-is    {fr. 

Pang.  Sam,  Pafig.  GaL 
miNG  or  foot :   toPra ;   torn, 
tp. ;  tAPm  or  te»>„i,  B€s.  K.  L. 
iblj    identical    with    T   203, 
aee.] 

riflNG :     molA.     Sak.     Kerb. 
le ;  cause :  mQUL'  ( mul' ).  Sem. 
Wax.  [Mai,  mula]. 
rNiNG  :  ahwSl  (oAouAl).  Sdm. ; 
U).   Sak.   Ra.      Far ;  a  long 
awal.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh,    Near ; 
btti  awal.  Pant.  Kap.  Jok.\ 
[Mai.  Ar.  awal]. 
NiNG  :  R  176  ;  T  203. 
4:    dong    yd.    Sak.    Kerb.  ; 
\  (ti-nouyb),    Sihn.  ;    A  46 ; 


( ' '  untattooed  Belen- 
:  au  (ow).  Sem.  Stev.  [This 
,  be  a  name  applied  to  real 
las.  as  they  live  a  long  way 
m  the  Stoiangs.  Probably  it 
to  Sakais  of  the  northern 
Stevens  appears  to  have 
>lied  the  term  Bdlandas  to  the 
generally.] 
,  to:  kdni'ob  (kniu'b),  Sem. 

L.  II 


Attk    JMur. :    chfiado*    (drndii^) 
Sem,  Pa.  Mmx, 
iSj6*  BKuau   to:    ger«  m.    SaA.    U, 


157*  liliaamiglftraeqwe.),  Dkkepsis 
lAnwte:  cMi  (ddh).  &M. /^  JTtfjr. ; 
(MmL  faetea  eUpis?).  dieb  wmngi 
(chih  uaagl),  Stm,  Pa.  Max.  ; 
M78. 

X58.  Biliif;  to  bdimre:  picfaftya' 
(podMda'),  Stm.  Bmk.  Max.  To 
beUeve :  ya'  cfaflyi'  or  pfehtyi*.  ex. 
y6  men^  tfipfidiftyt'.  "I  don't 
beliefve  (it)/*  Stm.  Kedak ;  ptaCria* 
(penM^),KfauSm,  Todisbdieve: 
pe  be  percfaaya'  (perehayak).  Krau 
Em.  Rdigkmt  belief:  pflrcfaaya 
(pertchaya).  S»m.\  pCrcliayt  (per- 
tchay4).  Sak,  Ra, ;  ptedriiyo 
(pcrtdiigrD).  Sak,  KtH.  Doubt;  to 
doubt:  bie'  pttcfaAyi  (btt*  pcfaaia). 
Sent,  Bmk.  Max.  ;  F  laz  [MaL 
pCrchaya.  ''to  bdieve*'];  M  71; 
T77. 

Z58A.  Btliiifit,  to :     intCras ;     keraas. 
Darat, 
BtUow;  to :  D  74. 

159.  BtUy:  (tf)cbeoog,5fii.  Craim,HUt,^ 
^tm,tLea,Ana.t  Aem^Jkmuxtt.^  Htm. 
Ked.Ntm,  [Nevrbold  baa  the  word, 
byamifprint,  oppoatee  *' blood"  inhit 
list] ;  (cbfoog),  Stm,  Cram.  Gram. ; 
(tcfaeong),  Stm,  Klapr, ;  cbimg 
(tchoung),  Stm.  Klapr.  ;  cfaong 
(chung),  Sta^  Buk.  Max.  \  chegn 
(tscheggen),  U,  Pat.  ;  chOng 
(chemg).  UHr,  Ktrbat\  €?chong 
(aichong),  Sem,  U.  Sel,  [?  cf. 
B  161].  Entrails :  chteng  tr 
chong  (chdng^rchAung),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max,  Stomach:  tchang  (tchting). 
Pang,  /alar;  ch6ng  (pr,  chfign), 
ex.  piyass  or  penyass  chttng  {Mai. 
sakit  perut),  lit.  sick  stomal,  i.e. 
diarrhoea.  Sem.  Kedak;  ch6ng. 
Pang.  K.  Aring,  Pang.  U,  Aring, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  chung 
(choong),  Sem.  Stev. ;  fchang.  Sem. 
Kedak.  Gissaid  {Mai.  ampMal  ; 
but  it  is  given  in  the  section 
relating  to  the  kuman  body) : 
a'chong  (a'chung?),  Sem,  Pa.  Max. 
Intestines  {Mai.  tali  pftmt):  urit 
ch&ng.  Pang.  U,  Aring;  ured 
chttng.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
S  186. 

(b)  Belly:  ratoan,  Ben.  New. 
[?  Cf.  Ckam  tyan ;  tean ;  Canckt, 
Rodi  tean ;  Ckreai  kajean  ;  Biioya, 
Sangir  tian ;  Iranun,  Dmsun, 
Sulu    dan  (Sulu  ace.   to  Haynes 
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tian);  MenaJo  tijan.   "belly";  cf. 
Achin,  liOn.  "  foetus."] 

i6o.  Hki.i.y  :  (a)  koad.  Sem.  Jur.  And,, 
Sent.  Jur.  Rob.  \Si'm.  Jur.  .Vftff., 
by  a  misprint.  Has  it  opposite  to 
"lilotHl"];  kcxl,  Sua.  K.  Ktn,  \ 
kat  (koot).  Scm,  Bex\  (kut),  Sem, 
Per.  ;  kut.  /t*n.  New.,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max..  .Sen.  ^V.,  Tern.  Cl.,Jelai\ 
kot.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  kut  (kftrt).  Krau 
Ket.,  Kr,iu  Tern.  \  Vo\^,  TemH, 
Sera:.-,  /hz/af;  krol?  \krat).  Sat. 
lUanJ.  .S'w.  ;  kAci.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
piit  (pCrt),  l^.  Tern.',  [but  ?  cf. 
B  164].  Stomach  (.MaL  pftrut). 
kud.  y'ljw;'.  Gal.  ;  kbt  (kert),  Sak. 
(iuai  \  kut,  Tern.  CL,  Sen.  CI.  \ 
kal  (kot  or  koat).  Sak.  Kor.  db. 
Big  lK*'i]y  :  p;iunch  :  kut  nCbo'  (kut 
ubu').  Sen.  Pa,  .Max.  Stomach- 
ache (?) :  Usa  kut  (ln»a  kut),  Sen:. 
Pa.  Max.  Mother's  womb: 
pregnant :  kOt,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
(i  1 17  ;  S  185  ;  S  187  ;  S  197. 
[b)  Belly  :  kins  kichut  (?),  Stm. 
Pa.  A  law  ;  chCiM.  link.  U.  Lang. 
Big  Ully  :  jiaunch  :  chj^k.\t  (chkat). 
.sV/«.  liuk.  Max. 

1 6 1.  Hki.i.y:  t-g.  Sak.  Hr.  I.<nv.  Sak. 
Croix  ;  aik.  Sak.  Sunic.  \  Ct.  Tembi  ; 
iet,  U.  A'el.  ;  ohut,  Hen.  .\ew.  ; 
u'ut,  Pes.  Souths  ;  e-iiit.  Pes.  Her.  ; 
Oot ;  ik»t,  liei.  Malac.  Breast  : 
ahig,  l\  Kel.  Liver  {Mai.  hatii  : 
et,  Serau.  Stomach  {Mai.  p^rut)  : 
i*K  {pr.  agg).  Sem.  Jarum  ;  eg  (/r. 
•igK).  ''■*■  P^tiss  eg  {.Mai.  sakit  pgnit), 
/;/.  sick  stomach,  i.e.  diarrhoea, 
Sem.  P.'us  '.  S  187  ;  u'ut.  Pes.  Sep. 
.1.  /.  [Central  .\icobar  aich, 
-U-lly.-] 

1 6a.  Hki.i.y:  {a)  bi^lnng.  Keua.  J.  [?  cf. 
Sibop,  Pa  .Mali,  I.irong,  I'^ng, 
Pokun  bure.  *'  Jiclly."] 
(A)  Belly:  bOlcng.  Tau.  Sag. 
.Malang,  Kenyah  {l.epu),  A'alabit 
i>AtAk  :  .Maloh]  Ijepu  5aM<;r  bfttftng  ; 
lUr.iu  iKiyak  Ixmteng ;  Tidung 
iKintt-'ng  ;  lavan.  wetCng  ;  SunJa. 
h  »t.;ng  :  ////V'-<  wAliing  ;  .Manghasar 
)A\tang  :  I.aw/Htng  l>etang.  "belly."] 

163.  Hki.i.y  :  dcndak.  Tan.  I'.  Lang. 

164.  Hki.i.y:    Ka)  lO-poch,    U.    Cher.  \ 
]Cpt')t.    Ser/iftg;    lopot,     U.     /nil.  ; 
l^pon.     Pet/.     Chiong.       Stomach: 
Ic-put.  Ikra.     [Has  been  explained 
by     Hcrvcy    as    by    metathesis    of    : 
[>Orut.  i///£7.f/  =  rO-put :  seJ  i/uu~rr.]  ■      I 
ib)    Belly:     pCr6»',    Sak.    Martin;    \ 
jx-rhut      (jx'^khot),     Parok ;     ptriit.    | 
,\f.y..n         1/..'-.      J,:k.       .Malai.,    ' 


e^.     "  my   belly  is   {uxh 
hunger,"  pCrut  g^nting  (hI 
Jak.   .Malac.  [MaL  pent]; 
H  1x6;  I  X15:  N  x8. 
B«lly-ftolM :  S  185-187. 
Bttlmrad :  D  57.  58. 

165.  Btlow  :  {a\  kiyum  IkiyaoB 
Klapr.  \  kiyom,  Stm.  Ow. 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram. ;  )aj 
kyom.  Sem.  A'edaJk,  Siu. 
krop.  Sen.  Cliff.  \  {Mil  ^ 
nuu  kCrop  (noon  kdrepl. 
ken-krop.  Stn,  Cliff.\  kripl 
P.m.  ;  ni£kr6p,  Serau ;  jJA 
bawah),  ka-kiyom  (vr  bin 
Sem.  Jarum  ;  ki  -  kinn 
kivom  ?),  Sem,  Pirns  \  mln 
Cliff.  From  below  Ul/ai*hl 
kCn-krop,  Sen.  Cliff.  BKfc: 
Pang,  K.  A  ring.  Bad 
bft-l^om,  Pamg.  A",  .^n^ 
wards  or  behind :  bA-ka'un,c 
phess  bi-ka'un  {Mai,  unggil 
kang).  ' '  left  behind."  P«m(. 
[Ha\*ing  regard  to  the  na 
ha\*e  put  this  word  her^: 
form  suggests  T  51.  Sa 
Downstream  {MaL  ka^ife 
yom  (kiyom  ?),  ex.  )-c  dhip 
' '  I  am  going  doviutitiB 
A'eJak.  lx>«'er  waicn  0 
kiyam  (kli&ro).  Sem.  Bd 
To  go  downstream:  ki-on 
ki-ong.  Kerbat.  Beknr  A 
leeward :  menjo'  U&m  (mq 
Sem,  Buk.  Max,  Lower 
knip.  Tembi.  To  bfioj 
bawa) :  kfnipn,  TemH  [d 
error,  due  to  a  confoHOfl 
Mai.  bftwa  and  bavak] 
M  199  ;  R  83  ;  S  936. 
krom  ;  Lave  krom  :  Hd» 
"  below  "  ;  cf.  also  S/icBji 
"below"  ;  krum.  "theipi 
a  house  which  is  nuscd  01 
Haknar  kiinam.  "bctar' 
"to  sink"  piSkram,  ' 
merge  "  ;  krOm.  "  lower  p 
{b)  Below ;  undemeadh 
waters  of  ri\'er :  hiyim? 
Sem,  Pa,  Max,  Forma 
(.MaL  sudoh  lalu) :  sndahl 
him),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  W 

x66.  Bklow  {.MaL  di-ba»ih) 
Pang.  ( ■'.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sa 
CaL 

167.  Rki.ow  :  di  bawa  (di  bflOl 
Ra.     [MaL    di    bawah]; 
E  12. 

Btlt :  H  ai4  ;  G  85-37;  S 
K  183. 
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t>lowpipe  quiver :   chAs 
Stev, 
blowpipe  quiver :    ttin, 

iver :  bognang.  b5gnan 
nan),  Sak.  Ra. 
ya  (shrub) :  amin  gQl 
^m.  Pa.  Max.  ;  H  113. 
Itch  (tree),  ?  Clinogynt 
(talh).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
^a  (shrub) :  t&lah  gui 
m.  Buk.  Max.;  H  X13, 
J/fl/.  bCmban  jechak(?). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  adds 
epithets  to  the  generic 

ve :  antioh  (anliuh), 
fax.  Reach  of  a  river : 
lu),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
1,  •  •  bend  or  reach  of 
»4.  25. 

intrans. )  :  yam  ;  lang 
wgs. 

TO  ;  round  ;  arched  : 
King),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
ngle  {Ma/,  baliku)  ; 
>und  ;  arched  ;  circle  : 
dadung).  Sem.  Buk. 
;  crooked  ;  curved  ;  10 
kelbong  (kibung).  Se/n. 
"rooked  {Ma/,  bengko" ): 
>r  kleng  -  rong,  Sem. 
allowed ;  pitted  with 
hum  (kluhum),  Sem. 
Frizzled,  of  hair  {Ma/. 
^langol ,     Pa  ng.     Sa  m , 

kion  (kion)  ;  kiun, 
fax.  Curly  ;  crooked  : 
1),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
lan),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
ly  :   iCnyut  (tnul),  Sem. 

truan,  Sak.  U.  A' am. 
kiwed?  (kluid?):  kiwet 
.    Pa.    Max.      Coiled  : 

;  klewgn,  Bes.  Songs. 
7/.  bengko'):  kU\h-wah, 
keleh-wa' ,  Sak.  Plus 
ked  (of  limbs?) :  kiawil 
!.  Buk.  Max.     Knotted: 

?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
the  joints  :  saii  klcwed  ? 
I),  Sem,  S/ex'. 
ooked  :  wAAk",  Temhi, 
ik,  Serau  [or  Temoi  ?]  ; 
rau.  Curvature  :  ufin 
r.   Ra.     Hunchbacked  : 

Sak.  A'a.  [Cf.  A  thin. 
It :  •  •  kiwieng-kiwot,  * '  to 
irved  lines "  ;  kiwing. 
\/on    wen,     "crooked." 


"to  be  crooked";  kftwen,  "to 
curl  "  ;  waing  [wuing],  "a  hoop "  ; 
Bahnar  uin.  *'  curve"  ;  p5uln,  "  to 
bend";  hauSn,  "with  distorted 
limbs";  uing,  "turning,"  "mov- 
ing in  a  circle "  ;  uit ;  uit  uing,  "to 
roll  into  a  round  shape "  ;  pouit, 
pbuing,  ' '  to  take  a  roundabout 
path"  ;  uOng,  "bend"  (in  a  road 
or  stream) ;  Khmer  dn,  "to  bow "; 
vieng  [wieng],  •  •  way  round,  '  '*  sin- 
uous"; vien  [wien],  "in  coils"; 
khvien  [khwien],  "spiral";  Bo/oven 
taviin  ;  Niakon  tuwiin  ;  A/ak  t&wed, 
"curve"  ;  cf.  V  24.] 

176.  Bend,  to;  curly:  ke*  (ki*),  Sem. 
Buk,  Max. 

\T7.  Bend,  to;  bowed:  (<z)pako'-pako', 
Bes.  Songs.  Crooked  :  beng-kong, 
Sak.  B/anj.  C/iff,  Curvature  {Fr. 
courbe) :  bengko  (benko),  Sdm,  ; 
bingk6  (binko).  Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai. 
bengkok]. 

{b)  Hunchbacked:  bakandd*  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  pangkhAn,  Bes,  K.  L.  ; 
bongko  (boftko),  Sdm.  Crooked  : 
bungk6.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [Ma/. 
bongkok]. 

{c)  Covered  with  lumps  ;  knobby  : 
tungku-tungku,  Bes,  Songs. 

178.  Bent  and  bowed:  rongko'-royon, 
Bes.  Songs. 

179.  Bent  out  sideways  :  juntul-juntul, 
Bes.  Songs. 

180.  With  twisted  feet :  pia  chan  di 
ye'?  (pia?  chndlii'?),  Sem.  Buk. 
A/ax.  ;  F  aao  ;  I  x  ? 

181.  With  twisted  feet :  hcrud  chfin 
(hirud  chan),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  Dis- 
torted in  the  legs  or  feet :  hgrut 
chan  (hirut  chan),  Sem,  Pa.  Max.; 
F  220  [Ma/,  erut]. 

Beneath  :  B  165-167  ;  £  12. 
181  A.  Bengkn?  (tree  spec.):   lenib&rt, 
Bts.  Songs. 

Bent :  B  175  - 181  ;  S  226,  227  ; 
S541  ;  W21. 

182.  BArangan  babi  (tree  spec.) :  'long 
breh  ;  bres,  Bes.  Sep. 

183.  Btetaxn  palm,  Pugeissona  tristis  : 
chembag  (chmbak),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. , 
.Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  chinbeg,  Sem, 
Stev.  Shaft  of  blow-gun  dart  (made 
of  bCrtam  stem) :  chinbeg.  Sem. 
P/us. 

1 83 A.  HKktam  palm  :  p^doh  (pedoh)  ; 
beltop  pCdoh,  Serau ;  p^d&r  bcltAkn, 
Sak.  P.m.  ;   B  184. 

184.  HRktam  palm  :  beltap,  SeUt.  U. 
Kam.  A  tap  (thatch)  :  bfirtam 
(brlam).  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai,  bfcrUm]. 
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spec): 


/ok. 


185.  Birtam.     burong     (bird 
mua',  \tantr.  \talac, 

186.  HKktam     bird  :      kerdrong. 
Malac, 

187.  Bimmboiig  (tree  spec. ) :  t£rpAn 
(trpn),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

BMide  :  R  100 ;  S  198. 

188.  BMli  (tribal  name) :  'Sisi.  Bes,  A'. 

iMHg. 

BetpatUr,  to  :  S  409. 
BMt :  G  65  :  G  68. 
B«ttl :  K  27- 

189.  Hktkl-lkak  {Mai.  sirih) :  bed  {fr. 
bedd).  Sem.  Plus\  be',  Pang, 
lieiimb.  ;  H  12. 

190.  Hktki.  :  jG-rftk.  Sen.  Ciif.  ;  jftrekn, 
jerag,  Tembi  \  jerakn,  Jelai  ;  jerak, 
Serau,  Da  rat  \  jer&k,  Sak.  Em,  \ 
jerag.  e.^^.  ' '  do  you  plant  betel 
here?  "  mang  he  chbd  jerag  pedih? 
A'riJM  Em. 

1 91.  Hktkl  :  {a)  chamai.  lies.  Malac.  ; 
chabi?  (tjali).  U.  Pat.  Betel-Ieaf : 
jambi,  lien.  New.  Wild  betel : 
chaml>ai.  lies.  A'.  Lang.,  lies.  Sep.  ; 
chamai,  Mantr.  Malac.  \lMmpong 
jamlxii]. 

\b)  Pepper  (spec.  Mai.  lada  china). 
Piper  ckaba  :  chabC  (chabi),  Sem. 
liuk.  Max.  \MaL  chabei,  "pepper 
spi-c."]. 

192.  Bktki.  :  piandaA,  Sak.  Ra, 
[?  Hindust.  pAndAn.  "  betel-tray  "]  ; 
cf.  W  i98(?). 

X93.  Bktki.:  sih  (sih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max., 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Detel-leaf  (Mai, 
sirih)  :  si->'eh,  Sem,  Kedah  \  siri, 
Som.  ;  sirih,  Ben.  New.  [Mai. 
sirih]. 

194.  Hktki- -leaf:  krekap.  Pant.  Kap, 
Ijog.  Car\'cd  design  ? :  krakap, 
.\iantr.  Malac.  Cha.  [.Mai,  kerakap]. 

195.  HKTKL-leaf:  kCnayek  (k'nayek). 
Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  Gambier :  k4- 
yed  (/r.  ka-yedd),  Sem.  Kedah 
[?  cf.  Man  ph)'at  [phyuit],  ' '  astrin- 
gent ••  ;  see  S  349]. 

196.  BKTKL-leaf :  pfimfidas?  (pimftdfls), 
Pant.  Kap.  lj>g,',  (pemedas),  Pant, 
Kap.  Her.  ;  pGmCdiis  daun  (p'm'das 
daun),  Pant.  Kap.  Ijem,  ;  L  35. 
Pepper  :  pedas.  e.g.  pddas  cho^ng, 
"black  pepper,"  Bes.  Sep.  A,  I.  ; 
^37;  F>^m6cias?  (pirn Adds),  Pant. 
Kap.  Log.  ;  p^mMas  buah  (p'm'das 
Imah),  Pant.  Kap.  /ok.  [Mai.  p^das. 
•*  pungent"  ;  cf.  V  260  ;  see  also 
H  140]. 

197.  Bktei.,  wild :  sdluang  Mantr. 
Malac.  Nya. 

lU^^i.biiqp  •  p  ^»,i3  '.  B  15. 


198.  B«Ml-bOK :  pteaoam  (poi 
Sdm.  \  cf.  B  192?:  Bij;] 
B«Ul-ttBt :  A  I95-IB8. 
B«Ul-auteBttar:  K47;i 
B«UlwmlM:  B  11.13:8 
B«troilMd:  F90 
B«M«r :  G  65.  66 :  G  71. 
199-  B«iWMn :  M  loa 
9oa  Bkthi'EKN  :  pA,  ^An.  psA 
aoi.  Between*  :  enchop(Aldiq 
Kerk.  ;  E  76  ;  I79:  M99: 
B«wmx%  to :  A  193. 
Bcjond:  R83;  Si98;T 
Bloops :  A  134;  A  135:  E 
Bidan  (bird  spec.) :  H  78. 
202.  Big  {Mai.  besar) :  Ink  # 
{pr.  'bO'  or  t*bd').  S€m.Kik 
or  t^bdO  (the  do  is  a  oample 
sound  passing  from  b  to  p 
Sem.  J  arum,  Sem.  Pia; 
Pang.  CI.  Aring,  Pwf. 
Pang.  GaL  ;  bO,  /^.  i 
Pang.  K.  A  ring:  {bflK  Wi 
(b«r-il),  A'erbal :  bad.  5c«.  J 
Broad  (.1/tf/.  luas) :  i»-bi'. 
Sam.,  Pang.  (7al,  Com: 
tebo'  (tbu*),  Sem.  Buk.  M*x, 
nnba'h.  Sem.  Beg, ;  nafao. An 
H  Z4;S3io:S465;Wi9; 
To  increase  :  n£ba'  [vSDaW  S 
Max.  Large  :  ntbo'  (nW 
Pa,  Max.  ;  t*bo"  (tbu).  St, 
Max.;  t«boo  (terbOr).  J<R 
hibu  (hfbon).  Sdm.  ;  b6.Si 
IxMid  (of  noise),  {AfaL  htm 
t^bdk  {pr.  t«b5')«  ex.  tAi 
kling  billing  {Mai.  btairuB 
rimau),  'Moud  indeed  mi 
of  the  tiger."  Sem,  KeJak 
Sem.  /arttm,  Sem.  Pirns. 
(of  plants) ;  to  rise: 
(ndbouok).  Si»m.  Leper 
(nba*).  Sem.  Pa.  Mas.  1 
the  "great  sickness":  aCj 
(mji'  nba').  Sem.  Pa.  J/tf. 
Tall ;  big  (of  body) :  tib 
(tbu'  bsr),  Sem.  Bui.  Max. 
teinid  n«bA'  (thud  nbak). 
Max,  ;  H  87. 
303.  Big  :  mftnak.  Pang.  K. 
men&'.  Pang.  BeHmb. 
(m«-nar).  ATmw  Tewt. ; 
A'rav  Kei,,  Sak.  Guai. 
ni«no'(inenok).  Tembi.  Fk 
m^nu  (mdnoa).  Sak.  Kn 
tambun,  in  orig.  tumbn 
(mCnok;  menok).  Tembi 
big :  m^nu.  SaJk.  Pius  Cfi 
m^-nO,  Tem.  CL  ;  menai 
/jffw  ;  (menou),  Smk,  Od 
Speak  loudly  1  cliakap  oki 
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\Mal,  kasar) :  na  mdnu' 
ik).  Ttmbi.     A  big  boy;  a 

mfinu  (mllnuk),  Tetftbi, 
l/o/.  rimba):  menug°,  Tembi 
ly  this  should  go  under 
seeF43.  [?  Cf.  .l/o«  j«mn6k 
i6k).  "great."] 
A-gah.  U,  Tern,  Big: 
pa'-er),  U.  Cher.  Fat: 
(pa'-ftrh).  U,  Our, 
a)  'ntueh  (ntov^A) ;  'ntui 
StUt.  Ra, ;  Cn-toi,  Sen.  Cliff. ; 
IrM^f,  Darat',  entoi,  Serau\ 
t6y,  5«*.  t/.  A'ajw.  ;  t6i, 
Vi/.  ;    entOr,   Sak.   Martin. 

thick  :  entoi,  Serau. 
nt6i ;  'ntoy,  A'rt>.  U.  Kam. ; 
5f«.  ^VfM;.  Large  :  ntong, 
mg.  ;  entoi?  (nutoi),  Sak. 
itA^  (the  e  is  very  softly  pro- 
),  Sak.  Ra,  ;  £n-toi,  Sen. 
»-tui,  5/2it.  ^Ai«;.  C/»^; 
Tan.  U.  Lang. ;  th6i  (t'h6i), 
Chief  of    village    (.l/o/. 

kam  pong  ;  p^nghulu)  : 
Jelai  \  M  23  ;  R  7. 
«  Nicobar  onit§,  "  large"  ; 
Boloven,  Niahdn  tih ; 
h  :  Z^z>r  tih  tlh  ;  A  a/,  5»i( 
wy,  Halang  teh  ;  Phnong 
);  Pwtt  ti?  (tis);  -Y<>w^, 
«wr,  Samri,  Par  tak  (tac), 

OI<mf^tak,  "great."] 
kadue    (kadooay),      Bes. 
Icadui,     /fcri.     Sep.     A.     I. 
•politer"     than    B    207); 

Mantr.        Malac.        Cka. 

ka-do-ih.  Sak.  Scl.  Da.  ; 
Buk.  U.  Ijing. ;  kadui,  Bes. 
\iSudo\,  Bed.  Chiang]  kad&i, 
rr.  ;     k&da,      Bes.     Malac. 

Khmer  kantol  [kAntul]. 
"stout";  Annam  to, 
'  "fat."  But  cf.  Centr, 
karu.  kadu,  "large," 
"great,"  "  much  "  ;  endOa, 
"  ;  Shorn  P7  dQi ;  Teressa, 
karO.  "large."] 
rge:  kori,  Pant.  Kap.  Lem. 
t  :  kori  p^ndg&p  (kori 
,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;  cf. 
112  [?=B  205]. 
idam,  Bes.  K.  L.  ;  kadam 
daPm),  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
kasar, "as  dist.  from  B  205). 
a'-tul,     Bera   [?   connecteid 

OS]- 

irge  :    bandong,    Kena.    I. 

ed  with  B  210?]. 

sar,  Mantr.  Malac.    Large: 

fantr.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac. ; 


bSsor  (b£seur).  Galang,  Elephant : 
besar  pto^p,  Pant,  Kap.  Her, 
[Mai.  btear]. 

211.  Big:  D66;  F35. 

aza.  Large:  bagin,  Pant,  Kap.  Mad. 
Wide;  stout:  bagin.  Pant.  Kap, 
Joh.  Elephant:  bagin  p^nfig&p 
(bagin  p'n'g&p),  Pant,  Kap.  Joh.  ; 
G  43  ;  cf.  B  ao6  ;  V  ao  [connected 
with  B  209,  aio?]. 

213.  Bind,  to  :  bdk  ;  beek».  Serau  ;  bak. 
Sak.  Em.  ;  b5k ;  kabdk.  Bes,  Sep. 
A.  I.  ;  (kabuk),  Ben,  New,  To 
attach  (make  fast  to):  n6g-buk 
(nbgh-bouk).  Sihn.  ;  ftbuk  (ibonk), 
Sak.  Kerb,  ;  rimbok,  Sak,  Ra,  ; 
b6k.  Sak,  Ra.  To  build:  bak 
(berk),  Sen,  Cliff.  To  entwine 
(=tie  up)  (Mai.  lilit) :  kabdk.  Bes, 
K.  L.  To  join  ;  to  splice  (Mai, 
ubong) :  b6k,  Bes.  K.  Lang,  To 
make  ready  (Mai,  siap-kan) :  b5k  ; 
bak  he'nol^ng  (prob.  =  "to  tie  up"), 
Bes.  Sep.,  e.g.  bok  he-nong  = 
"get  ready"  or  "gird  yourself," 
Bes.  K.  L.  To  tie:  b6k  (bfirk). 
Sen.  Cliff.  Bark  binding  for  stone 
axes:  bat  (bert) ;  bet.  Sem,  Stev, 
Ratun  (Mai.  rotan):  ken-bak,  Sem, 
Kedah,  A  special  kind  of  rattan 
(Mai.  rotan  sCni') :  awe  kenbak, 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  R  39.  [Annam  buok; 
Stieng  bu6t ;  Centra/  Nicobar  p&k- 
hata (p6k-hata),  "to bind";  Boloven, 
Niahdn,  bCik,  "to  attach,"  "to 
bind "  ;  Lave  btlk,  "to  attach."] 

214.  Bind,  to:  jekod  (j6-k6rd),  Krau 
Tern.  ;  ya-iked  or  iket,  Pang.  U, 
A  ring.  To  tie  or  fasten  :  ya'  iked 
(pr.  ikedd),  Sem.  Jarum.  Knot  in 
a  string  (of  stringed  instrument  ?) : 
nekat,  Sem.  Stev.  To  tie  :  chekat. 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  Belt :  ikat  mam- 
bong,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;  H  116. 
Rattan  binding  of  adze  (Mai.  krawat 
beliong)  :  pikut^,  .Mantr.  Malac. 
Nya,  [Cf.  Mai.  ikat,  "to  bind," 
from  which  some  of  these  words  are 
certainly  derived,  while  the  others 
appear  to  be  ultimately  related.  But 
cf.  also  Bahnar  kdt ;  kat  (kAt) ; 
Stieng  kot;  Sedang  kat,  "  to  bind"; 
Mon  dftkat,  "  to  tie  in  a  knot."] 
Binding  (of  axes,  blowpipes,  quivers, 
etc. ) :  A  140  ;  B  2x3,  2x4  ;  R  39. 
Bintnrong:  B  113. 

2x5.  Bird  (Mai,  burong) :  kflwOd  (pr. 
kd-wOdd).  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem, 
Jarum  ;  kawod.  Sem.  Plus ;  kawo^ 
(kawoi),  (J.  Pat.;  kawau,  Sem, 
Craw.  Gram.,  Sem.  Plus,  Sem.   U, 
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Sel.  [the  MS.  of  this  last  originally 
read  "Iciwow"].  Sem,  Martin, 
Pant!.  lUlimh.  \  Piiffj^.  A',  .tn'ftjf, 
(/.  AVA ;  (not  Rcnerally  used  with 
names  of  birds;,  /'nw^r-  ^^-  Arimg\ 
kAwau  iknuAu).  .SV«f.  /ink.  Max.  ; 
kawau  (kaiLAau),  Setn.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
kau  -  au.  Srm.  lit^. ,  Kerbat ;  kau- 
wau.  Ijebir  \  ikdw-wow).  *SVw/.  Stn:\ 
kawao.  Sew.  Kcd.  Mar.,  .SVw.  Jur. 
Mar.  \  kuau(kuouK  HeM.  Sew. ;  (i  16. 
Fowl :  kaw.io.  Scm.  Craw.  Hist. , 
Sem.  A'/ii^r.,  Srm.  AW.  .-ind.  \ 
Sem.  A'l'ti.  .Ww'..  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Srm.  Jur.  Rob.,  Sem.  Jur,  Nm\ 
[l*roha»jly  "bird"  is  really  meant. 
For  oilier  words  for  "fowl,"  i.e. 
the  domestic  fowl,  sre  that  heading.] 
H  X  ;  P  56. 
a  16.  B!RI>  :  chiap.  Sak.  lir.  /..w;  chap 
(ichiip).  Sak.  Korb.  I.ias,  Sak. 
Croix ;  chiip  (tschrlp),  Sait.  A'ar. 
C,b.  ;  (tchepK  SaJ^.  A'erb.  ;  chap 
(tschilp).  .S'ii*\  .Martin  ;  chCp, 
Sak.  Ttifi.  A'.jwi.,  Sak.  (■'.  A'am.; 
(chop).  '/)'fn.  C/.,  Sen.  CI.  ;  ch^p 
(chaiep).  Tan.  ( \  Lans;.  \  chep, 
Sak.  J\'us  Clijf.,  Sak.  lUanj.  Clif., 
Sak.  lilanj.  Sw.  ;  chip  (tschip), 
S.ik.  Tap.  ;  chep?  Ich^p),  Or. 
lierumh.  ;  chek",  chep".  Tembi  \ 
chep",  Jfhi  \  chep".  chOep.  Darat  \ 
cheep".  Silk.  Em.  \  chip?  (chip  - 
/■  long).  Sak.  Suug.  ;  cha*>m  ? 
(dschab'n).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  chiim 
(ichcml.  Sak.  A'a.',  chem  (cheym). 
St-m.  /W.:  itchi^n),  .SV'*f . ;  (chdm). 
A'rau        T,m.  chem,        A'rau 

h'ct.,  Sak.  Set.  I)a.\  (ichcm). 
Sem.  A'en.  ',  chiin,  liuk.  I'.  Lang., 
lies.  Hell.  ;  chim  (/>r.  chhiPm), 
lies.  Sep.  ./.  /.  :  chibm,  lies.  Her.  ; 
chibiii.  Serting;  chim  (chlm), 
Hera.,  lies.  Matae.  Uirds :  chip- 
chip  (tschip  -  tMrhip),  Sak.  Tap. 
Owl :  chem  (tchem),  S^m.  Pigeon  : 
chem  ItchOni).  Som.  ;  chiip:  chep 
(tschlip;  tsch<?p),  Sak.  A'or.  Gb, 
Female  .Xr^iis  pheasant :  chimeoi, 
Sem.  Sfrv.  Swallow :  chim,  Ders. 
Sfev.  Uply  ;  rotten  {.Mai.  Inirok)  : 
cheep,  Serau.  [Clearly  a  confusion 
arising  from  similarity  of  sound  of 
.Mai.  Inirok  and  burong.]  [.l/«»w 
kAchim [j;ftchr'];  AW/, .hinamXkam 
chim  ;  .  hhin.  chichim  ;  Cancho  xim 
(/r.  chim?);  Cfir/ai  kchim  ;  Jarai 
chim;  .Sedaug,  //a/ang,  A'lurjf^chem; 
Sue  hem;  /faknar  shem  (xem); 
Cuoi  chem-tu;  Pknong  sum;  Pnm 
oKAni  ■  n^i.Y"^.*   A'iaA'it,  Atftv  chiim ; 


Aiak  chim  ;  Smk  kieni ;  Xi 
chiem;  Stiengdtnm;  Trs§\ 
/if chlm;  Setung)uky^mi)a 
sisom,  **bird."  A'kwierda 
"sparrtm*,"  probably  gc 
T  349.  Car  Xicabar 
"bird."  may  perhaps  bdi 
but  the  cqui\-alents  **shidii 
other  dialects  (Skam  F, 
make  it  at  least  doubdi 
doubted  cognates  an 
(Standard  and  Syniengi 
Lymgngam  sim ;  Wit  \ 
Palaung  hsim,  sim.  "bin 
tali  sim.  "cock."] 
2i6a.  Biku  :  kalobok,  Rti 
B  2 1 5  :  but  cf.  also  B  483 
317.  BiKD  :  s&bu.  AVjtj.  /.  pe 
918.  BiRii  :  ungeh.  Jak.  MmI 
unggas]  :  F  257. 

219.  Bird  :  burh6ng  (bokbdng 
buroDg.  Ben.  Nett.,  .l/ciri 
[Ma/,  burong]  ;  F  257 :  \ 

220.  Bird,  species  of:  cbAu 
Afa/ac.  Cka. 

221.  Bird  (sp.):  kalau:  da 
Bes.  A'.  A. 

222.  Bird  (sp.):  chim  k 
(described  as  the  tigtf  s  pc 
say  that  if  it  sings  "kalc^q 
kwom  "  the  tiger  is  at  hi 
"koit-koit  chonggO',"  it 
pig.  The  bird  is  said  to  sit 
tiger's  back),  /ies.  Sep. 

223.  Bird  (unidentified,  pshi 
kwiyau):  kQkfau;  chin 
/ies.  A'.  A. 

224.  Bird  (sp. ) :  kong-kung.  / 

225.  Bird?  (sp. ):  s^-wog  U 
bird?),  ex.  suraa  hthJi 
segwog.  "the  lizard  crie 
bird  cries,"  Pang.  Sai. 

226.  Bird  (sp. ) :  ttaabol.  c 
tcnabol  wong  bafaarr.  "tl 

bird  has  ( ?)  young  one 

Teliang. 

Birtli :  C  XOX-106. 
Birth  dtnum :  D  91. 
BiMm :  C  54-58* 

227.  Blto,  to  (MaL  gigit) :  \c\ 
(pr.  la-hctt),  Sem.  Phs 
S  144]. 

{b)  Bite,  to:  lihap,  KtnA 
eat :  jAhAp.  A'ena.  I.  { 
Old  A'kmer,  Xong  hob.  "' 

228.  BiTK.  TO  (Mai.  gigit): 
{pr.  ya'  kabb).  Sem.  Jot 
kAb  (also  used  of  snake-b 
bites,  etc. ),  ex.  jfkx/b  0'- 
yakMehftlAt.  "a  snake  hu 
hand   and  I  shall  die." 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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Arimg\  ya-kflb,  Pcuig.  Sam,  Pang. 
GmJ.  ;  MkAp  (ikop  or  «kop  or 
«lDoap).  5ai.  ^0r.  G^.  ;  leap. 
Stran,  To  bite  ;  to  gnaw : 
kib  <kb).  Sem.  Pa,  Max,,  Sem. 
Bmk.  Max.  ;  mflk&b  (mkb).  Sem. 
iJBmk,  Max,  To  chew:  ink&b;  in- 
^Oh.  Sem.  K,  Ken,  To  devour  (A/a/. 
Makan) :  kAh,  ex.  bd'  y€  d'-kab 
(«r  ja-d'-kab)  ka-baleng  (Mai,  mak 
Mhya  di-makan  de'  rimau).  "  my 
moUier  was  eaten  by  a  tiger,"  Sem. 
Pius.  To  eat  {Mai.  makan) :  ngab- 
Qgab  {bkasa  kasar}),  Sem.  Kedah. 
Tooth :  kap-kAp.  Sak,  Ra.  [Achin. 
kab;  Laos  kop.  kob;  Central  Nicobar 
Opkftp-hata  ;  Ckrau  kap  ;  Bahnar, 
SHeng,  Bolaven,  Niahon,  Alak, 
Lave,  Kaieng,  Halang  k&p ;  Khmer 
khAro  (khAm);  Cham  kaik.  "to 
bite."] 

Bite,  to:  gadn,  Serting;  kage^ng, 
Bos.  Sep.  ;  kage.  Bes,  Malac,  [?  = 
BaaB]. 

Bite,  to  (Mai.  gigit :  unggis) : 
ll^pong.  Mantr.  Malac,  Nya.  \ 
M  6z  :  T  170. 

BtTB,  TO  (of  a  snake) :  katop ; 
pCtot,  Bes.  Sep,  [Mai.  patoh  ?]. 
PtttfT :  (a)  kadeg,  Sem,  Craw. 
Hist.  :  kAdeg.  Sem,  Klapr.  ;  kedeg 
(/r.  ke-degg).  Sem,  Jarum,  Sem. 
Pirns',  kedeg.  Pang,  U.  A  ring,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pan^.  Gal.  ;  k^ag  (kodig), 
SaJk.  Kerb.:  kedek  (kdik).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  kedak 
(k5d^).  Som. ;  k(kiat  (kod^t).  Sak. 
Ra.  ',  k«et.  Sak.  Tap.  ;  kgdetn. 
Jelai  \  kMoyt  (usually  k6deg?),  Bes. 
K.  L.',  kW'oyt,  Bes.  Sep.;  kedag? 
(getiig),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  ifich^deg. 
ex.  tSchedeg  p£sakau  ddkamparr, 
Pang.  Teliang.  Salt  (adj.);  salty 
{Mai.  masin  ;  asin) :  kfidet  (kdit), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  S  339. 
{b)  Upas  poison  (.\fal.  ipoh) :  dak 
(dAk).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  dok  (duk). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  keteg  (pr.  kfitegg), 
Sem.  Kedah;  ggndok  (gndok),  U. 
Kel.  ;  dog  {pr.  dogg),  Sem.  Plus; 
dog  or  dok.  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  dok,  Pang. 
Be  limb. .  Sin.  Stev. ,  U.  Pat. ,  Jak. 
Stn*.  ;  dop,  Som.  ;  dd,  Sak.  Kerb,  ; 
B  35.  Dart -poison:  dAg  (dag. 
"deep  a"),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  dok 
chtograk  (dok-chngrak),  Sak.  Tan. 
Ram.  :  P  163.  Blowpipe  poison 
board :  iu-dok  (ec-oo-dogk).  Sem. 
Stev.  ;  T  an  ;  S  358. 
{c)  Gambier:  kfitSt?    (keuit),  Ben. 


New.     [Central  Nicobar  tAak  (tSak); 
?  cf.    Bahnar,   SHeng  tAng;    Mon 
kAtang  ;  Annam  dAng,  "  bitter. "] 
Bitter  :  G  7. 

233.  BUek  (Mai,  hitam) :  beltek.  Sem. 
Kedah,  Pang,  U.  Aring\  beltSk 
(blUk).  .Sriif.  Buk.  Max.;  bUtek. 
Sem.  Stev.  :  bil-tek.  Lebir;  belteg. 
Sem.  U.  SeL  \  beltag.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal. ;  balteng,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist, :  baiting.  Sem.  Klapr. ;  belt- 
ing. Sem.  Ked,  And.,  Sem.  Ked. 
Rob.,  Sem,  Ked,  New,,  Sem.  Ked. 
Mar.,  Sem.  fur.  Mar.  ;  belteng, 
Sem,  Jur.  And,,  Sem,  Jur,  Rob., 
Sem.  Jur.  New. ;  blfitSng.  Sem,  Ij. ; 
beltAng?  (beldang).  Sem,  K,  Ken.  ; 
b&ieing  (brteifl).  SUm,  ;  betung 
(btung).  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  :  teng, 
Krau  Tern.  ;  B  249 ;  T  129. 
Grey:  bCtung  pitau  (btung  pitu). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  b£USk  mScbampor 
piltau  (bltik  mchmpr  pltu).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max,  ;  W  loi  ;  B  249  ; 
R  120  [?  cf.  Javan.  butfing, 
"dark."] 

234.  Black  :  bei-het,  U,  Tern.  ;  bl^hen 
(blbhen).  Sak.  Ra,  \  bel^l".  Sak. 
Martin;  bfilak  (U-ak):  b«lAk  (bl4Lk). 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  blAAk.  Sak.  Tap.  ; 
m6-ak,  Sak,  U.  Kam,  "  Black  and 
blue  "  (with  a  bruise),  (Mai,  ISbam): 
blaak,  Tembi. 

235.  Black  :    (a)  guweg.    Sem,   Plus ; 
gowed  (pr,  go-wedd).  Sem.  Plus. 
(b)   Black  :    gficheh,  Sem.    /arum  ; 
gri-yah,  U,  Cher. 

236.  Black  :  Ifinieh  (loni^h),  Sak.  Kerb, ; 
leni^.  Sak.  Croix;  lengoh  (?) ; 
lengah  ?  [MS.  reading  doubtful ;  it 
might  be  "  lengerh."  probably  mis- 
read *  •  lenycrh  "  by  De  la  Croix, 
whence  his  and  De  Morgan's  forms 
above  ?],  Sak.  Br.  Low ;  renga 
(reftgA).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  rfnga.  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb. ;  rengah,  Tembi,  Serau  ; 
jbnga?  (j^mgak),  Darat.  Black  (and 
any  dark  colour  generally) :  r^-ngah, 
Sen.  CI.  Blue  :  rfi-ngah.  Sen,  Cliff. 
Red  :  Ifi-gih.  Lebir ;  rengA  (reflA), 
Sak.  Ra. ;  rengAn  (rngAn),  Sak.  U. 
Bert.;  elnani.  Sak.  Tap.  Mist;  fog: 
rfinga  (mgft).  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [cf. 
R  54.  SSl-  [?  Cf.  Khmer  rongTt  (?); 
ngongUt  [ngftngit],  "dark."] 

237.  Black  :  sekai.  Sem.  Per. 

238.  Black  :  sAyi  (sAyA«»),  Kena.  I. 

239.  Black  :  cheratap,  Tan.  U.  Lang. 

240.  Black:  demerged?  (dummerzed). 
Ben.  New.  Black ;  charcoal : 
mftrCsik  (m'r'slk),  Pant.   Kap.   /oh. 
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Charcoal  :      zf  mzcd  ?      ( nimzaid ). 
HfH.  .VrtcF.  :  [sre  H  65  ;  H  116]. 

241.  HLArK :  (a)  henini.  lies.  Bill.  ; 
hiraPm  :  hiroPm.  lies,  Sefi,  A.  I.  \ 
hirum,  lies.  M.ilac.  [cf.  A'awt 
hiring  ;  /avisn  irCnfr]. 

Ifi)  Black:  hitam.   lien,   yew,,  Bes, 
Maine. .  .\/.:ntr.  Malae. .  Jak.  Malac. 

Hlacknrss:  hit:im.  Hen.  Sew.   \Mal. 

hitani,  .1  variant  or  the  last};  G  114. 
241A.  "  Hlack   and  blue,"  as  a  bruise 

\Mal.  lOliami:  dur.  Tenihi. 
241 B.  "  Hi.ACK  and  l)luc  "  :  Ictxiin.  Jtlai 

[.!/.//.  iL^vim]. 

242.  Blad9  (of  \veapons.   knives,  etc.). 
(.1/1//.   m.it.ii:   Om-piikn.  Sen.  Clif, 
I?=M  202J;  H4'.  f-*  "5. 
Bleartyed :  E  83. 

Bliffht :  I  24- 

243.  Blind:  knh  ^kuhl.  Sem.  link.  Max. ; 
I'hof  (cT  ciiof  mt't).  l*ani^.  H.  Arin^ . 
chu  nicd,  l**2n.i.  Sam,  /Viii*'.  (ial.  ; 
chu  met  {or  nicdl.  Pamji^.  .Saw, 
/'iznic.  (rill.  ;  chid  bckun  (chid 
hkun),  Sem.  Pa.  Max,  \  W  98: 
(.1/.//.  buta  chi^lek).  koh  chicle' 
(kuh  chli).  Sem.  Buk.  .Wax.  ;  kMuk 
(kiuk).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Blind  : 
chichuk  man?  (tschischukmau^,  Sak. 
AVr.  <;»,-  K  83  [?  cf.  ^Amer 
khvAk.  ••blind"]. 

::44.  Blind:  lipach?  (Itpanch).  Panl. 
k'ap.  J  oh. 

245.  Blind  :  buia\  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  bQta' 
(butak);  buta' (butakK  TemAi;  buta, 
.St-n:u  [.Wal.  \m\si] ;  D  aa  ;  E  83  ; 
\V  g8. 

246.  Blittart  {(term.  Schwielen) :  ting* 
l:t  (ting-Ici't).  .SVi«.  S/ez'.  ;   H  15. 

247.  Blood  {MjI.  darah) :  nyap,  Sem. 
Plus  \  ySp,  Pang.  U.  .•Irimg;  yftp 
(or  y.\b?).  P^inj^.  Sam,  Pani^.  Gal. 
kod  {Mai.  merah) :  yftp.  Sem. 
Plus ;  nyfip  or  ty.lp,  Sem.  Plus. 
Wound  {Mai.  luka) :  ynp.  Sem. 
Kedak  ;  nyAp,  Sem.  J  arum. 

248.  Bl(X^D  :  lot.  Tembi  \  I6t.  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  :  lod.  Sak.  Br.  Law  ;  bOlfld  [?]. 
Sak.  Blanj.  Szt.  [This  last  may 
possibly  (even  prol)ably)be  "bChld" 
=  B  349.  J  Dysentery  :  hamb-lod, 
S.-m. 

249.  Blood:  muhum,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  Pod.,  Sem.  Buk.  .Max., 
Sem.  lur.  Mar.,  U.  Kel.  ;  (moo- 
hooin),  Sem.  Stev.\  mohum  [in  MS. 
originally  "  mohoom  "].  Sem.  U.  Sel.  \ 
m&hum  (mhum),  Sem.  Pa.  Max,\ 
(niiihoom),  Sem.  Stev. ;  mahum,  Sem. 
A'en.',  mahbm,  {pr.  maho^m),  Sem. 
Kedak  \    inohbm    (merhu'««^     ^-"v. 


Stesf.  \  mahani,  .Vn.  ¥^ 
New.,  Bes.  Her..  Km.  11 
Bed.  Ckiang.  Bedm.  li ; 
Bes.  Malac.',  mahaPa.r.j 
"  human  blood  " ;  tn.  k«i 
blood,"  lies.  Sef.\  ba 
baho^),  Sem.  J&r^m, 
Sem,  Plus  :  buhum, 
behim  (b^himl  Sak.  Kt 
Serau  ;  Ijehip  fbcheq}), 
Lang.  \  briep-n.  ^ei 
bihit",  Sak.  Em.  \  h 
U.  Kam.  :  U-hlr.  & 
behi.  Sak.  Blan'.  Ch 
Sak.  Guai  \  S  468  :  S  4: 
U  27 ;  V  24.  Orang 
niAhum  (mhum).  Sem. 
ked  :  mAhum  (mhum). 
.Max.',  k5i.  Hlick(Te 
mAhum  bOltek  (mhum 
Buk.  A/ax.  :  mAhum  bt 
bltum).  Sem.  Pa.  Mi 
Ked  (arterial)  Mood 
t&hueng  (mhum  thaing] 
Max.  ;  mAhum  plbi 
pAhAam),  Sem.  Pa.  .1 
Menses  :  mAhum  kib  ! 
Sem.  Pa.  A /ax.  ;  ma! 
Bedu.  //.  Dysentc 
mAhum  (chirit  mhum). 
.Ua.r.  [Mom  chhim;  A' 
[jhAm] ;  Stieug  mahai 
pham  ;  Bahnar  K&ng 
Sedang  mchiam ;  7a. 
Sue  ham  ;  AlaJk  bAha 
Lafe,  Halang  phani :  k 
Kuhn  cites  Santkal 
maium.  A/undari  t 
meaning  "  blood."  R  \ 
connected.  Cf.  also  Cel 
mahAm.  • '  menses  "  ; 
m&m,  "  blood  "  ;  ai 
Ckmora  Nicobar  pAhec 
explains  some  of  the  Sa 

250.  Blckid:  chc-nAh.  Sak 
chahA,  Kena.  /. :  ta,  za: 
[?  cf.  B  249]. 

251.  Blxx>d:  daia.  Sem. 
derhii  (dckhi),  Barok; 
dark.  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  dar 
Lang.  :  darah,  Bland 
A/antr.  .Malae.,  Jak.  Ai 
darah] ;  S  32. 
Blood-Tt8Ml :  M  219. 

252.  Bloom,  to  :  babo.  Sak 
Blouom :  R  445  :  E 
F  186-193. 

253.  BlotchM  on  the  skin; 
{.Mai,  sopak) :  sila'  (sill 
A/ax. 

irt.  RioTCHEson  theskin(. 
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-    Ifclinni    (panu) ;     Sem,   Pa,    Max, ; 
^^MaL    panao   bftDgkarong),  p&nau 

^"^^Biidang  (panu  madng),  Sem,  Pa. 

■■  'iiij/fl.r.  ;  L  III  ;  (MaL  panau  btei), 
yUiau   bCsl   (panu   bsi),   Sem.   Pa. 

^  Jliax,  ;  I  39.  Smallpox  {Ger. 
Mtttem):  pandu  (bandu),  5ai.  Kor. 

-«    O.  [.1/a/.  panau]. 

ft^    Vow,  to:  nya  (nja).  Sak,  Kor.  Gb. 

fc-     P«B39o]. 

■^  Bu>w,TO(.l/a/.puput):  (a)ya-pdt, 

I;       P^tutg,    U.  Aring\   ya-p5d.    Pang. 

*^  Smm,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  pQ<in  (pOn  (d)), 
Sak,  U.  Kam.  ;  G  4a ;  tfipds ;  t^poss 
#r  t€p5as,  /jr.  5'  tepbs  wong  b^kau, 

■^    ••  ihey   blow  about  (?).    the   young 

flower -blossoms,"    Pang.    Teliang 

Imeaning  doubtful].    Blowpipe :  put, 

U.  Tern. ;  sfi-put,  U.  Cher.    To  shoot 

■.    with  a  blowpipe:    pub  or  y&-pub, 

.  f^amg,  B€Umb.\  putput  (pout-potlt ; 
poui-poftt),    Sak.   Ka.  ;    ampetput, 

t.  Z^mrtLt ;  pQt^,  e.g.  ' '  please  show  me 
bow  men  shoot  with  the  blowpipe," 
GbOba  t£rniol  en  rilok  mai  pQtn, 
yslai  ;  hl-pi^t ;  hi-p<it.  Sen.  Clif.  \ 
G  4a.  To  extinguish :  t^put 
(t^^ut),  Sdm\  n&put  (nlpont), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Breath  {Mai.  nafas) : 
pad  (/r.  pddd),  Sem.  Jarum,  To 
winoow  {Mai.  tampi),  ya-p5t,  Pang, 
SJUat.  Air:  p4s,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
Storm:  pdsh,  5ai.  ^a. ;  pois.  Tembi\ 
p8s  or  poos.  Serau ;  p&&  (pi^). 
SaJL  Ha,  [This  word  is  given  as= 
J/o/,  ribut,  but  the  collector  uses 
the  French  word  gale,  which  means 
scabies,  and  is  clearly  wrong.] 
AVind  :  pus  (pouss),  Som.  ;  hipoi, 
Tetnbi  \  poi,  Daral,  Sak.  Sung. , 
Krau  Em. ,  e.g.  ' '  this  wind  is 
pleasant,"  poi  bAr  dih,  Krau  Em.\ 
p&i  ;  pui,  Sak.  Em.  ;  poih?  (boih), 
Seik.  Martin  \  poh6i,  Kena.  /.  ; 
poieh.  Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  p6^  (p6^)* 
Sak.  Ra.  [These  words  seem  to  be 
ultimately  connected  with  Achin. 
put,  Mai.  puput.  "to  blow,"  but 
they  are  not  Malay  loan-words  ;  cf. 
Mon  paik  [puik],  ' '  to  blow  (as  the 
wind)  "  ;  Stieng  pok  ;  Khmer  b&k 
(/r.  bdk?)  [pak],  "to  fan,"  "to 
blow "  :  cf.  Bugis  s&pu'  ;  Mang- 
kasar  sapu'  ;  Bulu  s6put ;  Ngaju 
Dayak  sipet,  "blowpipe";  and  cf. 
Boicven,  Niahon,  Lave,  Halang 
pftt  ;  Alak  apAt  ;  Bahnar  pat, 
topftt,  "to  extinguish";  and  see 
also  B  390.]  W  iia. 
{b)  Blowpipe  :  sumpilan,  Pasa. 
[Mai.  sumpitan]. 


357.  Blow,  to  (a  blowpipe) :  (a)  l&Iah ; 
nftld»  Bes.  Sep,  To  shoot  (with 
blowpipe) :  n&ld,  Bes,  K.  Lang,  ; 
15,  Bes.  Songs  \  sfinlu  (sonlou). 
Sdm,  ;  chi&hlu  (ch^h  lou).  Sak, 
Kerb,  ;  cU  B  361  ?  To  fight : 
bAlQb,  ex,  chok  bftlQh  (Mai.  p^rgi 
b^rklahi),  *'to  go  and  fight," — 
in  rapid  speech  abbreviated  to 
"chobluh"  (i,e.  cho'  b'luh).  Bes. 
K.  L.  To  shoot  with  the  blowpipe 
{Mai.  m£nyumpit) :  ya'  h&-lQh  ( pr. 
h&-luhh).  Sem,  Plus ;  h&lGh,  Pang, 
U.  Aring;  hftltth,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  nen-luh  or  hen-luh,  ex,  aneg 
ohh  hijob  hen-luh  {or  nen-luh), 
"this  child  knows  how  to  shoot," 
{?ahol^}jh7),Sem.KedaA;G4^  To 
go  shooting :  cho'  n&leh,  Bes.  Malac, 
To  kUl:  blu,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  To 
hunt:  baluk,  Bes.  Malac.  To  pursue 
(chase) :  halau,  Bes.  A,  /,  ;  chok 
bftlO,  Bes.  A,  /.  [It  seems  doubtful 
whether  all  these  words  are  con- 
nected. ?  Cf.  Bahnar  blah,  "to 
wage  war  "  ;  Halang  tfiblah ;  Se^ 
dang  bla,  "  war  "  ;  c£  Mai,  halau, 
"to  drive."] 

{b)  To  extinguish  {Mai.  padam) : 
ya'  pern.  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem,  Plus ; 
ya-plckl.  Pang,  U.  Aring,  Pang, 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  pildt,  Sak,  Ka. ; 
bl-lut.  Sen,  CL  \  bl-lfti,  Sen,  Clif, 
To  put  out  (fire):  lat.  Sak,  U,  Kam. ; 
plot  Qs  {or  Qis),  Bes.  Sep.  {Mon 
plftt  [pluit],  "  to  be  extinguished  "  ; 
Khmer  lit?  [lut ;  lAt],  "to  ex- 
tinguish."] 

358.  Blow  the  nose,  to:  kAhSs,  Bes. 
A.  J.  To  sneeze  :  k^ndas  (knds), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  kenchas?  (kend- 
schass  ;  kendschAs),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
gichas  (gftschas;  gitschass),  Sak, 
Kor.  Gb. ;  chesh,  Kena.  //.  ;  mCkis, 
(mkis),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.\  nShe,  Bes, 
K.  L.\  nehe(?).  Bes.  A.  /.  ;  bftmis, 
Bes.  Her.  [There  appear  to  be 
distinct  words  here :  cf.  Khmer 
a6s  [nds] ;  Achin.  hite ;  Centr. 
Micobar  hehR-haifte.  "to  blow  the 
nose"  (?  cf.  Khmer  kies ;  Stieng 
kieh.  khieh,  "to  snufT  a  torch"); 
and  Khmer  kandas  [kAnt£s]  ;  Stieng 
kdndeh,  "  to  sneexe."] 

a59.  Blow  the  nose,  to  {Mai.  hingus), 
ya-batog  (?),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  [Mai.  batok,  "cough"].  To 
blow:  C  353;  W  97 ;  W  11a. 
To  blow  up  the  fire  :  B  467. 

a6o.  Blowpipt :  p<^nichul,  Sem.  Plus. 

a6i.  Blowpipe  :    {a)  belfiu,   Sem,   /J.  ; 
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bdaa.  StUk,  Rr.  Low ;  bel&o.  Sak, 
Croix ;  bc-la-oh.  Sak.  StI.  Da.  ; 
bftlau.  Pang.  K.  Arin^\  M-Uu, 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  bClftu.  He^.  \talac.  ; 
WlAu.  !iis.  Her.  ;  W-lau.  Sen.  CL, 
Ltbir ;  l>Jlo  (3i5lo).  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
blA-hft.  7V«f.  CI.  ;  b'lahu.  b'Uu. 
/?«.  5*/.  A.  !.\  blaue.  AVit.  5<^.. 
Bex.  Stet:  ;  blAu,  /'a^^.  U.  Arinj^, 
Panf(.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  blaQ, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  b'lau.  Pang.  Belimb. . 
link.  U.  Ijing.,  Tan.  U.  Ijing.  ; 
blftu,  Sem.  Plus,  Sem.  K.  Ken., 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  blftu.  Sem.  Per ; 
blau.  Sem.  U.  Sel.,  U.  Pat.,  U. 
Kel.,  Kcrbat,  Sak.  lilanj.  Stu.. 
Sak.  Sung. ,  Seran,  Da  rat  (?)  ; 
blaung,  Temhi  \  blao,  Sdm. ,  Sak. 
Kerb.  \  (blab).  Or.  Herumb.  ;  blAo. 
Sak.  Jer.,  Po-klo,  Jehekr,  Som., 
Sak.  Kerb. ,  Sak.  Martin  ;  b«lau 
(bifto.  biaw).  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  b'laa 
(blou),  Bex.  Bell. ;  blabau?  (blahan). 
Pal.  \  malau?  (malan).  Jak.  Stev. 
Outer  case  of  blowpipe  :  bftlo  (Adflo), 
Sak.  Ra. ;  16,  Sak.  Kerb.  Inner 
tube  of  blow  pi  {m:  :  blAo.  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
biMo  (^>1o).  Sak.  Ra.  Blowpipe  dart : 
ke-non  belau.  Sak.  Blanj,  Cliff.  ; 
Cioa.  [A'AjW€Tkdmphl6h[kQbhloh]. 
"blowpipe"  (apparently  from  phidh 
[bhloh],  "twin,"  "double."  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  construction).  ] 
{fi)  Blowpipe :  sdh'iu.  A'ena.  I. 
Blowpipe  mouthpiece  :  chSluh 
(obAlonh :  obAloah).  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
chalu  (chdou).  Sak.  Ra.  Outer  tube 
of  blowpipe  ;  inner  tube  of  blowpipe  : 
senlu  (senlou),  Som.  [cf.  B  23 ; 
Ba57?]. 

362.  Br.()Wi*ii*R  :  sOHgi  sCmamQ'  (sSllgi 
semAmftk),  Plan.  Rem.  \Mal. 
sOligi.  "  javelin  "  ;  sftmambu, 
"  Malacca  cane"]. 

263.  Bi-oWHiPK  :  pi^meralis  (p'm'ralis). 
Pant.  Kap.  /oh.  Blowpipe  dart : 
pCranis  (p'ranis),  Pant.  Kap.  /oh. 
Blowpipk:  B  28;  B  30,  31:  B  256. 
Carvings  on  blowpipe :  D  157 ; 
L  130 ;  R  133.  Cleaning  rod  of 
blowpipe :  L  32.  Inner  tube  of 
blowpipe:  B  27.  28.  Joint  of  outer 
case  of  blowpipe :  J  7.  Longer 
part  of  inner  tube  of  blowpipe : 
M  20.  Mouthpiece  of  blowpipe : 
P  223.  .Muzzle  of  blowpipe:  B  28. 
Outer  case  of  blowpipe :  B  27,  28. 
Ring  on  blowpipe:  R  133.  Shorter 
part  of  inner  tube  of  blowpipe : 
F  63  ;  F  220.     Tube  of  blowpipe  : 


364.  BijOWPIPB.  outer  case  c 
'g5.  Bes.  K.  Lung.  \  taf 
Malac.  Cka.\  (tagiir),Jft 
tigu  (targoo).  Menir.  $k 
of  blowpipe  :  tagt> :  '|6. 
Outer  tube  of  blovpi] 
tfmiang,  \fantr.  Make 
a8  [cf.  Ckam  tagoh,  "! 
of  bamboo  used  as  a  i 
ing  ••]. 

365.  Blx>wpipr,  outer  lobe  6t 
to  carved  part  of:  cha-ni 
Stev.  Carved  part  of  o 
blowpipe :  chanampahl 
pah-ee).  Sem.  Stev.  U 
sheath  or  collar  which  is 
the  end  of  the  inner  \kf> 
chSnampa.'.  Sewu  Keik 
Sem.  Plus. 

a66.  BijOWPIPE.  middle  pii 
tube  of:  cfaemat.&y.A'.i 
part  of  inner  tube :  cfat 
Malac.  Cha.  Shoner| 
sevmar.  Sem.  Stev. 

367.  Bix>wpiPB.   jxmction  ( 
chaihaib     (chlhibe). 
Junction  of  inner  tube 
tah&  (chthlbe  tahar).  & 

368.  Blowpipe  join  <esp.  t 
outer  case  or  iheath 
pipe) :    cMKiertim  {fr. 
Sem.  Plus. 

369.  Bu>wpiPR  tube  (the  b 
which  is  fitted  over  tl 
ends  of  the  inner  bio 
join  them) :  charem  ( 
Sem.  Plus. 

370.  Blowpipe,  longer  | 
tube  of :  isi  (iss-ee.  eie 
Short  part  of  inner  t 
ee-oo ;  esee>oo).  Sem 
Fi7o]. 

37X.  Bi^wpiPR  mouthpi 
Sem.  Stev.  [?=Paa3 

373.  Blowpipe  mouthpiec 
(made  of  resin).  .Srii 
eng,  Sem.  Kedah\  ta 
U,  .4 ring,  P^Kf*  ^am 
tfimbun  (tbmboun), 
(/('Afboon).  So*.  R 
{fSmhooA),Sak,Ra.v 
Lang. ;  tfibokng,  Bes. 
Bes.  .Waiac. :  t«bogB. . 
Cka. :  t£bogn.  Afatttr 
teb6ng.  Mantr.  Malm. 
tabong  ?  (tabon :  tabu 
[?  =  M  100]. 
[b)  Wood  lor  mouth 
pipe :  t«boh  (/Aioll). 
\c)  Bracelets  :  tl-be 
^-tabcdn),  P€img.  U, 
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*IPE,  caned  ring  -  marks 
the  outer  case  or  sheath 
ir-ner  [or  nger-nger)  [pr. 
irr  or  ngftrr-ngarr),  Sem. 
Nick  round  the  shaft  of 
rpipe  dart  just  above  the 
vhich  enables  the  point  to 
off  in  a  wound :  ngSr-ngSr 
:ilr-ng^r),  Sem.  Kedah. 
MPE,  carvings  on  :  grtlt,  Bes. 

•IPE,  muzzle  of:  gala',  Bes. 
,     Mantr.     Malac,  ;      g&loi, 

Malac.  Cha. 
MPE,  inner  rim   at   end   of: 

Mantr.  Malac,  Cha. ;  (ling- 
<fentr.  Stev. 

MPE,  ring  of  rattan  at  mouth 
il.  Bes.  A.  /.  ;    chftl.  Bes,  K. 

Inner  rim  a  few  inches  from 
*    blowpipe  :     chol,    Mantr. 

Cha. 
•IPE.  second  inner  ring   of: 

Mantr.  Malac.  Nya. ;  s^ng- 
iglork),  Menir.  Stev. 
•IPE,  cleaning-rod  for :    ken- 
.  kenbass),  Sem.  Kedah. 
•IPE  cleaning-rod  :  bendrad, 
^lus\    bingrot,    Ben.    S/ez'., 
2/ten,  pt.  i.  p.  103. 
»IPE  cleaning-rod:  mSneyap? 
;>7ap),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  jfingh^k, 
!jins^.\  jeng-hek,  Bes.  A.  /. 
►IPE    cleaning  -  rod  :    kalto  ; 
Sak.  Kerb. 

•IPE  cleaning-rod :  roknang 
I),  Sak.  Ra. 

•IPE  wadding  {Mai.  rabok) : 
Pani^.  U.  Arini^,  Pcinj^.  Sam, 
Gal.  ;  samul.  Turn.  Stev.  ; 
,  Sak.  Ra.;  sTlimul  (sillimul), 
ev. 

•IPE  wadding  {Mai.  tukas)  : 
|>assul),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  basul 
I).  Sam. 

'IPE  wadding  {.\fal.  tukas)  : 
dal ;  hOndal.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
•IPE    wadding :     rabd.    Sak. 

rabo^,  Jak.  .Malac.  ;  ralx)k, 
Malac. ,  Mantr.  Malac. 
{Mai.  rabok  tukas),  barok, 
^at.  Wadding  put  in  the 
to  protect  the  arrow-heads  : 
abo),  Sem.  A'.  A'en.  [Mai. 
cf.  Bui^s,  .Man<fka^ar\iar\xV.  \ 
aruk.] 

•IPK.   tree  yielding   wadding 
k  (di^k).  Sak.  Kerb. 
iPE  wadding  :    g^te  (ghot^), 
a. 
iPK  wadding  :    kabong  (ka- 


boft),  Sdm.  [Mai,  kabong,  Arenga 
saccharifera\ 

391.  Blowpipe  axTOW  (or  dart) :  ko- 
orr.  U.  Tern.  ;  k6-ong.  U.  Cher.\ 
gon,  U.  Pat.  :  rong  (rofl),  Sak. 
Ka. ;  'r6h,  Sak.  Martin  ;  rok.  Sen. 
Cliff.  ;  roek.  Tan.  U.  iMng. ;  rdk. 
Sak.  Sung. ;  T6k^,  Serau,  Darat  \ 
rrauk**  (r'rowkun),  Sin.  Stev.  ; 
sprang  (sfirftft).  Kena.  I.  Shaft 
of  blowpipe  arrow  :  rong  (rofi), 
Sak.  Ra.  Blowpipe:  leUUc^  (lelor- 
ken),  Turn.  Stev.  Dart:  grOg ; 
e.g.  poisoned  dart :  gr5g  mang- 
chdngrti'  (gr5g  mangchngr^') ;  dart 
without  poison  :  grdg  ti  ta'  beche- 
ngra'  (gr6g  ti  ta'  b-chngrfi'),  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  \  P  163.  [Cf.  Bahnar  mr5m ; 
Sedang  mrom  ;  Jarai  mrbm  ;  Cham 
bram ;  Chum  baram :  Khmer 
prtiofl  [bruoft] ;  and  Bahnar,  Se- 
dangsur&ng;  Lave dmng,  ••arrow."] 

29a.  Blowpipe  arrow:  b^l,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 

293.  Blowpipe  arrow :  dftm&k.  Pang. 
Belimb.  (the  shaft  of  the  dart  is 
made  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  langkap 
palm,  and  the  butt-end  of  the  heart 
(pulur)  of  the  •'hawk  rattan" 
(rotan  lang) ) ;  damok  ;  lomok,  Bes. 
Malac.  ',  damok,  Mentr.  Stev.  \ 
dom6k,  Kena.  If.  \  domok,  domd*. 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  ddm6k,  Bes.  Her.  \ 
dumuk  (doomook ),  Bers.  Stev. ;  damo 
(dammer),  Buk.  U.  Lang.;  d&mak. 
Blan.  Rem.,  Bed.  Chiong,  Ment.  Her. 
/.  ;  damak.  Rasa,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Cha. ;  dama*.  Jak.  Afalac. ,  Mantr. 
Malac. ;  dama.  Pal.  \  lamaka,  Ben. 
Nrtv.  ;  IftmAka,  Sem.  Beg.  [Mai. 
damak]. 

294.  Blowpipe  arrow  :  segAr,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  \  segSr,  Tembi,  Serau ;  sigar 
(seegar),  Tum.  Stev.  ;  s^al  {so^jtX, 
soghil),  Sak.  Kerb.  Shaft  of  blow- 
pipe arrow :  s^gal  (joghal),  Sak. 
Kerb.  Mid-rib  of  leaf :  s$g&h  (sgh), 
Sem.  Buk.  .\fax.  [Mai.  sigar, '  *  hard 
spike  (of  a  species  of  palm)."] 

295.  Blowpipe  arrow,  point  of:  ng- 
nyess,  Sem.  Stev.  Shaft  of  blowpipe 
dart !  lay  OS  {pr.  Iay5ss)  (it  is  made 
of  bertamstem),  Sem.  Kedah.  Point 
of  a  sword  :  inges-u  (ing-ess-00), 
Sem.  Stev.  [The  -u  is  probably 
the  3rd  pers.  sing,  pronoun.] 

296.  Blowpipe  arrow,  point  of:  ngo?; 
nyo?  (fto),  Sdm. 

ic^-j.  Blowpipe  arrow,  point  of:    choi, 

Sak.  Kerb. 
297A.  Blowpipe  arrow,  point  of:  ran- 

chap,  Rasa. 
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298.  Bix>wpiFE  arrow,  shaft  of:  g61gir. 
Jak.  Malat.  Arrow :  klikir,  Ben, 
.VVw. 

298A.  Blc>wi*ipk  arrow,  shaft  of:  men- 
das,  Jiasa, 

399.  BijOWPIPE  arrow,  shaft  of :  (a) 
keniol'ng  or  kcnioing  ?  (keniok'n ; 
keniug*n?),  Sem.  A\  Ken. 
[b)  ayong,  Stm.  Stev.  \  huyang.  Bes, 
Malac,,  Mautr,  A/aia£.,  Montr, 
Malac.  Cha,  [Possibly  connected 
with  Mai.  hujong.  E  65  ;  cf.  Cham 
hajung,  "  point."] 

300.  Rix>wpiPK,  wood  of  which  the 
arrow -shaft  is  made:  langkap, 
.Mantr.  Malac.  Cha,  \Mal.  lang- 
kap]. 

301.  BiX)WPiPE  dart,  lightwood  head  of: 
brul  (because  made  from  awe  brul  = 
rotan  lang),  .SVm.  Plus  ;  brul,  Turn. 
Stev. ,  Sin.  Steu,  \  behiil,  Bes,  Malac, 
Butt  of  blowpipe  arrow:  beol,  Sem. 
Stev. ;  biol,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  A  special 
kind  of  rattan  {Mai.  rotan  lang) : 
awe  brul,  Sem.  Plus  \  R  39. 

303.  Blowpipe  arrow,  butt  of:  paha- 
lx>ng,  Mantr.  Malac.  ,Mantr,  Malac, 
Cha. ,  Jak.  Malac. ;  pahbong.  Rata. 
.\rrow  :  pahabong.  Bland,  K,  Lang, 

303.  BiX)WPiPK  arrow,  butt-end  of :  bfili- 
Iwk  or  b^libo" ,  Pang.  Belimb. ;  libQt, 
Itbut  (libotlt ;  libout).  Sak,  Ra, 
Adze-handle  (explained  as  =  Mai. 
basong  perdah) :  pCllbut^,  Mantr, 
Malac.  Nya.  Wood  for  mouth- 
piece of  blowpipe :  lebut,  Ben. 
.SttT,,  Matcrialien,  pt.  i.  p.  103 
[cf.  Batah  lebut]. 

304.  Blowpipe  arrow,  butt  of:  basso, 
Som.  ;  bawb,  bass/b,  Sak,  Kerb. 
Butt  of  blowpipe  arrow  (made  of 
pulai):  pasuk(pasook),  Turn.  Stev,; 
lifisukn  (barsukan).  Sin.  Stev. 
Mouthpiece  of  blowpipe:  bAsong, 
Mantr.  Malac.  .Vva. ;  basung  (bas- 
soong),  Ben.  Stev.,  Materialien, 
pt.  i.  p.  103  [.Mai.  basong,  "a 
soft  kind  of  wood  "]. 

Blowpipe  arrow  poison:  P  163- 
1 75.  Bio  wpipcarrow  poison  spatula : 
•*^  355-358.  Blowpipe  arrow  poison 
tray :  T  aoi.  Blowpipe  arrow 
quiver:  Q  17-29;  S  234.  Arrow 
cases  in  (]uiver:  N  42.  Cap  of 
(|uiver:  S  234.  To  shoot  with  the 
blowpipe:  B  256,  257;  S  163. 

305.  Bln9  {Mai.  biru):  letsat,  Sem. 
Kedah. 

306.  Blue  :  'mper,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
her-oi.  Sem.  Plus\  brau,  Sein.  Plus', 

.;-     fhi-^'O,    *^^r-.  :    biru    (birou) 


SaJk,  Ra.  Dark  bhie:  be 
(biru  biduk).  Seta,  Pa.Mn 
Light  blue  :  biru  kejah  (bs 
Sem,  Pa,  Max. ;  Y  41  [lee 

307.  Blue:  trasb&tu'.&tfir. //. 
R54.  55:  W98. 

308.  Blunt  {MaL  tumpul):  be 
bel-at  (?).  Sem.  A'edak ;  U 
Sent,  Buk.  Max.;  (Unt, 
Sem,  Pa,  Max. ;  m«lfid.  i 
Arimg^  Pang.  Sam,  Pen 
gilo^  (gilot'n),  Sem.  K.  A 
oft.  Sem,  Pius;  blag*. 
bluk<^.  Serau;  btiok  (U 
U.  /Cam,  Smooth;  greas 
(bluihy,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [? 
Baknar  15t ;   kH  (I&t).  "U 

309.  Blunt:  b£kat;  bek&yt, 
A.I. 

3xa  Blunt  :    cbempbokng,  i 
A.  i.;  chemphong,  Bes,  I 
Mai,  tumpul?] 
Bour.  wild  :  P  73-90- 

3ZI.  Boucd :  papan.  Sak.  i 
\Mai.  papan  j. 

3x2.  Boat:    kupon.    U.    KeL 
Man     k'^ang     [k^Ang], 
SeluHg  k'bang,  kebaog; 
haps  Car  Nieohar  kop^ 

313.  Boat  :  rS-nong.  U.  Cher, 

3x4.  Boat  :  chilokoi  (chee-k>-]u 
Sel.  Da, 

3x5.  Boat:  bidQ'  (doubtful). i 
^f^^g;  bidah.  Or.  £jml 
biduk,  ' '  a  kind  of  fisbing-l 

3x6.  Boat:  jengkeng.  Or,  Lm 
out  boat:  pfthO  jon^toi 
Songs  ;  B  319.  \MaL  juk 
kind  of  fishing-boaL*'] 

3x7.  Boat:  {MaL  prabu):  kipi 
Kap.  Log. ;  {MaL  jakir,  * 
boat"),  lupek,  lopdi.  Pa 
Jok.  Ship;  boat:  Idpd(./i 
{Pant.  Kap,),  [.Us/,  lopek, 
of  boat.  "J 

318.  Boat  :  sampan.  Ben,  Nn 
(sampau),  Sent,  Beg.  [Mai ; 

319.  Boat:  pahu' (pahuk),  Sb 
//»/..  Sem.  Ked.  AVw.;  j 
(pahak).  Sem.  JClapr. ;  pi 
yal  , p.  "to embark."/2». i 
pahO,  Bes.  Sep,  ;  pahu.  Bes 
piyahu,  Sem.  Per.;  pahu, 
Sel.;  diahu.  U,  Pai.\ 
Lebirt  Kerbat ;  prahu*  ? 
Bes.  Her.  ;  pra-hii.  U,  Tern 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb,  ;  pcftfa 
Blang.  Sw. ;  prfthu,  Sak, 
prahu,  Serau,  I>arai,  Jak 
praoh,  Sak.  Croix;  pratan 
Ship:  boat:  prfthu  (pcAfab 
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■\    prahi!k  (prahoa).  Sak,  Kerb, ;  prahu 

^-    (pimhou).  Sak.  Ra,     Ship :  prkhAu. 

h  Or,  Trang.  Big  boat :  prahu  untoi, 
Mai ;    perhu  ntoi,   Darat.      Boat 

■^     {Mai.    sampaa) :    prahu    timbong, 

:  M}avnt :  B  3x6  [Mat.  pfirahu] ;  S 
160. 

IL     BOAt-pdto:  B6. 

ho^  Body:  pi  (pee),  Sem.  Jur.  And., 

'■    Sam.  Jur.  Ntw. ,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 

it.  Body:  W  or  lay,  Sem.  Jarum, 
Sam.  Plus-,  li,  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Fang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  (11).  Lebir\ 
Ung.  Kerbat;  W  78;  td?  [MS. 
reading  doubtful;  it  might  be  "HI," 
in  which  case  it  would  agree  with 
the  preceding],  Sak.  Br.  Low. 

is.  Body:  a-kur,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 
[Cf.  Mon  chaku  [jftku],  ''body"; 
oiuneral  coefficient  of  persons  ;  see 

T5.] 
•3.    Body  :  brOkn,  Jelai  ;  (brdkn),  Sen. 
CHf. ;  brok  (brohk).  Or.  Berumb.  \ 
brok,   Sak,    U.  Kam.  ;    bro*.    Sak. 
Blanj.  Cliff.  \  bdrd,  Sak.  BlanJ.  Sw. 

14.  Body  :  dil,  Krau  Ket. ;  d6i.  Krau 
Tern. 

15.  Body:  kre'  (kri'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  j 
kr€p.  kret.  e.g.  kadui  ki^  {Mai. 
besar  badan).  "  big  of  body" ;  k«t«' 
{or  ketS')  kr«t  {Mai.  kftchil  badan). 
••small  of  body,"  Bes.  Sep.  A.l.\ 
kret.  Bes.  Sep. ;  (kreyt),  Ben.  New.  ; 
krttt.  Bes.  Malac. ;  ge-rtt,  Sak.  Sel. 
Z>tf  :  S  237 ;  W  30.  Flesh  :  kr^t, 
Bes.  Mala£.  Life:  kr^p,  ^.^.  nahbl 
tempA'  kr^p,  "is  it  true,  on  your 
life?"  [lit.  "true  (so  may  yoUr) 
body  be  stricken  ?  "],  Bes.  A'.  Lang. 

96.  Body:  \A\y6\Serting\  tuboh,  Bed. 
Chiong,  Mantr.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac. , 
Joe.  Lem.  [Mai.  tuboh]. 

;»7.  Body:  iwnm,  Ben.  New.  [Doubt- 
ful.] 

;S8.  Body  :  bahAn,  A'ena.  I.  ;  bad4n. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  bddan.  Tcmbi ;  bedan 
(bed^).  Barok  [Mai.  Ar.  badan]. 

139,  Body  :  nyawa'  (nyAwak),  Galang, 
Bedu.  11. ,  Bedu.  III.  Expired :  t'us 
nyflwa'  (tus  flaua'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Mai.  nyawa.  "life"];  F,  170; 
M  33  ;    S   169. 

Body     (of     musical     instrument  : 
M  aaS. 
Boil:  A  11,  la;  A  15  :  T  248. 

130.  Boil,  to  {Mai.  rdbus) :  ya'  chTt&h 
{fr,  ya'  chltihh).  Sem.  Jarum;  )'a' 
chitih  {pr.  ya*  chitAhh).  Sem.  Plus\ 
ya-lAh  (pr.  tAhh)  or  chi-tAh.  ex.  chi- 
tikh  torn  {Mai.  =  mdrCbuskan  ayer), 
'*  to  boil  water."  Pang.   U.  A  ring. 


To  boil  rice  {Mai.  masak  nasi) :  ya- 
ch«-a&h.  ex.  ning  tft-ha  {or  t5d-ed)  ye 
chi^tih.  *•  I  am  not  clever  at  cook- 
ing," Pang.  U.  Aring.  [Possibly 
connected  with  the  next  word? 
?  Cf.  Baknar  t6,  "hot";  pdtO, 
••to  heat."] 

331.  Boil,  to  (Mai.  rebus):  torn  (pr. 
to*>m)  ^rhatom.  Sem.  Skeai. ;  tohop. 
Sak.  Ra.  [Mon  tO  (pr.  t5m); 
Khmer  dflm  [tflm],  "to  cook  by 
boiling";  Kon  Tu  dom,  "to 
cook."] 

333.  Boil,  to  ;  vegetables :  subAi ;  su- 
bfty.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Dish  of  food  ; 
cooked  food;  curry  [the  original 
has  ' '  plat,  cuisine. "  Mai.  kari]  : 
subai(soubAi),  SiHn. ;  subai  (soubaX). 
Sak.  Kerb.  [Ckam  habai,  •  •  to  cook 
a  stew "  ;  Jarai  hobai.  "to  cook " ; 
?  cf.  Baknar,  Halang  pai ;  Sedang 
p6,  "to  cook,"  especially  "to 
boil "  ;  and  see  B  334.] 

333.  Boil,  to  :  mA'&h  ;  mo'oh.  Bes. 
A.L 

334.  Boil,  to,  (food  other  than  rice): 
bas,  Kena.  /.  To  boil :  rfibus 
(r5bous),  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai. 
rftbus ;  but.  for  the  first  word.  cf. 
also  Bolauen,  Niahbn  buch ;  Alak 
bflt;  Mon  bah  [buih],  "to  boil"  ; 
and  B  333.] 

335.  Boil,  to.  (rice) :  bftrtanak,  Jak. 
Malac.  [Mai.   tanak] ;    B   468 ;    C 

336.  Bone:  (a)  jA'is  (ja'is),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  jehi  (gehee).  Sem.  Jur.  And. . 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  (gehe).  Sem,  Jur. 
New.',  S  187.  Backbone;  spine: 
jft'is  tio*  (j'is  tiu'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Loins?:  jfiskia'  (jaskia*),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Midrib ;  spike  (of  palm  leaf) : 
jfts  klo*  (jas  kiu'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Thigh-joint?  {Mai.  kunchi  pftha) : 
jah  kah  (jah  kh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
R  103.     \Mon']\ii,  "bone."] 

(b)  Bone:  ai-eng,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist. ; 
aieng,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked. 
New. ,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob. ;  aying,  Sem. 
Klapr. ;  i-ycng,  Sem.  Kedak ;  e- 
hing,  Sem.  Stev. ;  iaang,  Sem.  Per. ; 
je-eng  (pr.  j$-e8ng).  Sem.  Jarum  ; 
je-eng  (pr.  je-efng),  Sem.  Plus; 
je'ing,  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  jahang.  Ben. 
New.  [also  ruhang,  Ben.  New.,  a 
misprint?];  jahang  (diahaft).  Sak. 
Ra. ;  jaAng.  Kena.  II. ,  Bes.  Her.  ; 
ja'ang,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  jfi-ang,  Ser- 
ting ;  ja'akng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ; 
jiafng    (diag'n),    Sem.    K.    Ken. ; 
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chaang,  Darat  ;  jaak^,  Temki, 
Jelai\  ja-akn,  Sak.  Sumg,  ;  jaak, 
Seran  \  jA-iik.  j&-ak.  Sen.  CHf.  ; 
jAhak.  Tan,  U,  Ijing.  \  j«*.  Sak, 
U.  A'am. ;  j6-A.  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  \ 
S  169.  Ankle  :  jiaing  kaldoffng 
(diag'n  kaltiog'n).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
K  40.  Breast-bone  {Mai.  tulang 
dada) :  je'ing  ch^nup.  Pang.  U. 
A  ring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
ja'akng  genOs,  Iks.  Sep.  Backbone 
{Mai.  tulang  bclakang):  !-yeng  kiA' 
or  kiyk'.  Sem.  Kedak  ;  jeng-kri', 
Sem.  Plus :  je'ing  kri'.  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
ja«ng  kio  (djag'n-kio).  Sem.  A'.  Ken. ; 
jaak  cheloku  ;  jaak  chelokn,  Serau  ; 
ja'a^ng  khol^ng,  lies.  Se/.  A.  /. 
Kib:  juiffngchiyos?  (diag'n  dschios), 
Sem.  A'.  A'en.  ;  R  loa.  Shin-bone 
(.1/(7/.  t.  khng):  je'ing  \}b'6ng,Pang. 
(/.  A  ring',  je'iug  langut.  Pang. 
Sa»:,  Pang.  Gal. ;  jiaKng  kodckng 
(diag'n  kodek'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
jangkeniong.  Straw,  jaang  k^^mong, 
Jelai  ;  C  5.  Skull ;  cranium :  ieng 
kui  ^e-trng-koee),  *SVjw.  Siex\  ;  N 
29 ;  R  103.  [Kkmer  cha'ing 
[chhAing] ;  Khmui  ctieang  ;  I^emet 
siengnng;  Annam  sh(:-ong?(xu'o'ng); 
St.ft:ng  siong  ;  Jiaknar  shiong  (?) ; 
A'uy  I>ek  anghang :  Sui  hAng ; 
Boiuven  hang  ;  Tareng  ngang  ; 
Central  Xicobar  ong  -  eng  ;  Kolk 
Jang,  jftng ;  Halatig  kasieng  ;  ^- 
dang  koseng  ;  Wa  hsa-ang  ;  Rumai 
ka-Ang,  "lione."     Cf.  F  aaa] 

337.  lk>NE  :  b<Slul.  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 

338.  liONK :  gus.  Kena.  I.  [?Cf. 
B336(rt).] 

339.  Iii)NK  :  luleng  (tulCng).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. :  tolong,  Sim.  U.  Sel.  ;  tulak 
(toulak).  Sihn. ;  tulAg,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  :  tulag.  Sak.  Br.  Low\  toli. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  lulftkn,  Temhi  ; 
lulang.  Bland.  K.  luing.,  Mantr. 
Malac,  Jak.  Malac.  Backbone: 
spine  :  tul&ng  kio'  (tulng  kiu'). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  tulang  kong, 
Mantr.  .Malac.  Shin-bone;  tibia: 
lulang  kuah  (tulng  kuah).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  \Mal.  tulang] ;  H  3a. 
Bonk  (of  nose) :  N  98. 

Border  (of  nails) :  N  3. 

340.  Sort  (a  hole),  to  :  {Mai.  gerek); 
ya'  hor  {pr.  ya*  horr),  Sem.  Plus.  \ 
{Mai.  korck),  hor,  Serau. 

341.  BoRK  (a  hole),  ru:  giik6,  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb. 

34a.  B()KE.  Tu  (hollow  out) :  puk  (pouk), 
.V/>-»  •  petunia  /Af/pouk),  Sak.  Kerb. 


[?  Cf.  Bakmmt^  bfik.  "« 
oot "  :  and  perhafii  Sflie 
**to  ped" :  J/m  puu  *' 
vate."] 

343.  BoRK,  to:  koye'  (knf ), . 
Max,  \\faL  korakj;Ca9e 
Z08. 

343 A.  Bora:  igOi;  igOy.  Stk 
To  be  born :  B  88. 

344-  Bonnnr,  to:  pinjam.Sal. 
[NDJapB,  Serau  \Mal.  pa 
484. 

Boood :  S  541. 
Bottlo.  water  :  P  334. 
Bottom:  A  zz8. 

345*  Bomgli:  (a)td>oa,.S^ai., 
Sem.  Jur,  New.,  Sem. 
Fork  (of  trae):  t4ba.  Sa 
an.  End  of  handk :  lal 
Siev.  Handle  of  Mooe  az 
(tab-ag-oo),  Sem.  Stev.  [ 
=  3rd  pers.  sing,  pran 
tab5  ;  Jami  tdb&g.  **b 
(b)  Branch  (of  tree): 
(chabng).  Sem.  Buk.  X 
(of  tree) :  cbabang  (tcfaa) 
chabok  (tchabok).  5 
Forked :  chabang.  Bes.  i 
chabang]. 

346.  Bough  (branch) :  deng 
CI. :  dftngKlokB,  Sen.  Cli, 
twg  (of  tree) :  jiUddl  (I 
dschalddl).  Sak.  Kor.  G 
(of  a  ri\*er  or  tree):  cfa 
Semkr.  Branch :  sflan) 
Bridge  {Ma/,  titi) :  jeni 
Serau.  Stem  of  tree  (Ji 
dengdikB.  A'ram  /£mt,  [ 
[Niakott  ding,  "  branch 

347.  Bough  ofa  tree:  (a )roh. 
rUi  (r6h).  Sertimjf,  Bes. 
r&k,  Bes.  Sep.;  rhAk.  . 
Branch:  yfth  (/r.  ys 
KedaM\  yoh  (/r.  ydt 
U.  Aringi  yoh  (inh). 
Ma.x.  Twig:  rAh;  ro", 
raweh.  Bes.  Songs.  E 
{Mai.  ujong).  yAh  (doub 
U.  .4  ring  \  yUi,  Pang.  . 
{b)  Bough  of  a  tree:  raat 
(*:)  Branch:  «chftk.  Tarn. 
{.Mai.  dahan),  ichak.  Dc 
jehuk,  Jelai  ;  T  an. 

348.  Branch:  lembong.  Bes. 
348A.  Branch  :     chemp&ti    (: 

Sak.  A'erk. 

349.  Branch:     rangkeing? 
ranting  (rantiA),  Sak.  R 
rantikn,  J^lai  [Mat,  rant 

350.  Branch:  d«hte.  Barm 
Spear :  perdahan,  PasU.  . 
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pimlihftH,  Pant,  Kap,  Log,  ;  pfina- 

hAo.   Jak,    Mad,    {Pant,    Kap.)  ; 

(p'oahAn),  Pant,  Kap,  /oh,    [MaL 

dahan,  "branch  of  tree."] 
Km  Bmnch ;  twig :  hamgis  (h'rengis) ; 

Ittgis,    PoMi,   Kap,   Jok,      Twig: 

.magas,    Darat,    /elai.       Branch  ; 
-..  tines  (of  deer) ;  ranggas,  Bes,  Songs 

(cf.  J/o/.  ranggas  ;  rengges] ;  L  3a ; 

T  ao7  ;  T  21  x  ;  T  262. 
H^  Bnuiched  :   }£rokak-j6rokih,    Bes. 

Swtgs, 

Bought:  B485. 
).  Bow   {Mai,    panah) :    Ig  (?)  Sent. 

Ktdak\    ig.   Stm.  Ij.  [in  the  MS. 

only] :  ^S>  ^^^-  ^^^ :  ^«  •^^^• 
K,  Ken.  \  (arg).  Sak,  Plus  Cliff.  \ 
ak.  Sdm.  Back  of  bow  :  ig,  Sem. 
St€V,  \Umet  ak  (ac) ;  Ckrdu  a, 
"bow"  ;  Stieng  ak,  a  tool  used  in 
pfeparing  cotton  before  spinning  it ; 
JDmow  ak ;  Riang  Ak,  "bow"; 
Alak  ak,  "cross-bow."] 
$•  Bow  {Mai,  panah) :  {a)  loyd  {pr, 
loydd),  usually  made  of  ' '  tftmakah  " 
wood,  Sem,  Plus  ;  loid,  Sem,  Stev. ; 
loids.  U,  Pat, ;  lod  (lod),  U,  Kel,  ; 
lo-i,  Sem.  Beg.\  loi,  Ben,  New. 
Bow  and  arrow  :  laig  (laig),  Sem, 
K,  Ken, 

{b)  Arrosif,  of  bow  {Mai,  anak 
panah) :  loyd  {pr.  loydd)  (doubt- 
ful), Sem.  Plus;  loig.  Sem,  U.  Sel,\ 
laut  ?  <wlAt?  (laut),  San.  Per. ;  16d  or 
l£l&d,  Sem.  Ij.  Arrow-point :  loi, 
Som.  Arrow  :  loig,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  Arrow,  of  bow  {Mai.  anak 
panah) :  wong  loyd  (it  has  an  iron 
bead  and  is  winged  with  a  hombill's 
feather),  Sem.  Plus.  [It  seems 
probable  that  * '  loid  "  properly  means 
"bow,"  not  "arrow";  cf.  Mai. 
panah  and  anak  panah.] 
{c)  Arrow,  of  blowpipe :  linlad 
\pr.  tinladd),  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem. 
Plus ;  tin-lad.  Pang.  U.  Aritig, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  tenloyd 
{pr.  tenloydd),  Sem.  Plus  ;  ten-laj, 
Lebir\  t6n-lait,  Kerbat\  lenlai,  U. 
Pat.  ;  telai*.  Pang.  Belimb.  ;  tela, 
V.  Kel.  ;  penlaig,  Sem.  Stev.  ;  sin- 
laut  ?  <7r  sinUlt  ?  [cf.  supra  [b)']  (sin- 
laut),  Sem.  Per,  ;  senloit,  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  senloi,  sen-loi,  Som.  ;  met 
sin-loyd  {or  tinloyd),  Sem.  Kedah  ; 
sluk,  Sak.  Tan.  Kam.  Arrow- 
head :  tenl^i,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Hutt- 
end  of  blowpipe  arrow :  sig-loid, 
Sem.  Stev.  ;  Q  17.  [Sedang  lok. 
"bow";  Mon  leau  [lau],  "arrow." 
But     the     following     Andamanese 


words  are  curiously  similar  :  Biada 
tlrlSch-da;  Bojigiab  toli;  Kede 
tirieich;  Chariar  tirleit,  "sharp 
wooden  arrow."] 

355.  Bow  of  bamboo  :  wuo  (wood),  Sem, 
Stev,  [?  Mai.  busur ;  Jav,  wusu]. 

356.  Bow:  panah,  Tembi,  Arrow  of 
bow :  anak  panah.  SaJk,  Blanj. 
Sw,  [Mai,  panah,  anak  panah]. 

357.  Bow  (with  string) :  klichan,  Sem. 
Stev, 

358.  Bow  (without  string) :  klepob,  Sem. 
Stev. 

359.  Bow,  long  point  of:  neowft  (neo- 
war),  Sem.  Stev.  Short  point  ol 
bow  :  neowft-u  (neowar-oo),  Sem, 
Stev.  [lliis  must  be  one  of  Stevens' 
blunders.  The  -u  is  probably  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  pronoun.] 

360.  Bow,  arrow  of,  (unpoisoned):  chenC- 
kis  (chen-ne-kis),  Sem.  Stev, 

361.  Bow  (feathered  port  of  arrow  of) : 
prag  (prig) ;  pr^,  Sdm, 
Bowstring  :  R  38  ;  R  173  ;  R  183. 

362.  Bowstring,  knot  in  a ;  notch  in  a 
bow  for  the  string  :  chelos.  Sem. 
Stev,  [cf.  (for  the  latter  meaning)  C 
296]. 

363.  Bowstring,  to  string  a  [?]  :  mop- 
ing, Sem.  Stev.  To  shoot  with  the 
bow  :  S  164. 

Bow  down,  to  :  B  175  . 

Bowl :  C  201,  202 ;    C  290,  291  ; 

^*>  153- 

Bowitring :   B  357  ;  B  362,  363  ; 

R  38  ;  R  173  ;  R  183. 

364.  Box  :  p€ti  (pbti),  Som,,  Sak.  Kerb., 
Sak.  Ha.  ;  p€ti  (pbtl),  Sak,  Kerb.  ; 
(peti),     Darat  ;     pfitik**  ?    (petikn), 
Serau  [Mai.  p6ti]  ;  B  37  ;  S  222. 
Box,  to  :  S  497. 

365.  Boy :  san  yen,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
seng  yen,  Sak.  U,  Kam.  ;  san-yet, 
{e.g.  s.  ma' -chut  =  "small  boy"),  Sen. 
Cliff.  ;  suniid  kr^il,  Sak,  Tap.  ; 
sangit  kral,  Sak.  U,  Kam.  A  youth 
{Mai.  budak) :  san  yen,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  ;  said  kral,  Sak,  Blanj,  Cliff. 
Big  boy :  s£nyen  dr&kn.  J  elai ;  O  19. 
Small  boy  :  sainy&t  mach^t,  Jelai. 
Girl  :  sangit  kfird61,  Sak,  U.  Kam. ; 
suniid  kudor,  Sak.  Tap.  ;  said  kr£- 
dor,  Sak,  Blanj.  Cliff. 

366.  Boy  :  kdl6p.  Jack.  Ba.  Pa,  [Mai. 
kulop];  C  lOi-ioS;  M  15,  16;  M 
18;  Y42. 

Braoolot :  B  272  ;  R  133. 

367.  BraoUih  (water) :  payoh  (paiuh). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  payau]  ;  W 
30. 

368.  Brain  {Mai.  otak) ;   lekem,  Pang. 
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U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
lekim,  5^01.  Stev.  Brain  ;  marrow : 
likim  (Ikim),  Son.  Bmk,  Max.  ; 
ULkfm  (lakim),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?  cf. 

s  334]. 

369.  Bkain  :    atak    (outik).   Sak.    Ra. 

[MaL  otak] ;  H  46  ;  H  48  ;   I  27. 

Bmnoh :    B  345-351 ;   L  33 ;  T 

207;  T  21X  ;  T  262. 

Branelitd :  B  352. 
370:  BniTt :    bAni?   (bn*),    Sem.   Pa. 

Max.  ;    I  39  ;  S  465  ;  bianl.  Sem. 

K.  k'en.  ;    brani',  Sak.   U.   Kam.  \ 

(branik).  Seran  \^Mal.   b^rani] :    H 

116. 

371.  Brtadfimit  tree  (spec.  MaL  kClur). 
Artocarpus  incisa :  hatoh  (hatuh). 
Sem.  Pa.  .\fax.  [doabtful ;  see  A 
6]. 

Bnadth .  A  26. 

372.  BrMkk,  to  (.l/a/.  patah) :  ya*  pCleg 
(in  sense  of  snapping  of  timber. 
etc.),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus\ 
peluk  (polonk).  Sak,  Kerb.  ;  poluh 
echiik  (polonh  ^tch^k).  Sak.  Kerh.\ 
C  296. 

373.  Break,  i\y  {.Mai.  p<k:hah);  ya-chel. 
Pan;^.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  break 
across  {Mai.  patah)  :  ya-chel.  Pang, 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  break;  broken: 
chel  (chil),  Sem.  Buk.  .1/a.r.  ;  ch&I 
(chl),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  break : 
lal.  Kena.  I.  Fracture :  chel  ?, 
chal?  (chl).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  chel 
(chil).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  chd-chel 
(chip).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Break; 
split ;  tear :  chel'her,  Panf.  Kap. 
J  oh.  Firewood  :  chfi-lehftr,  Jak. 
Mad.  ;  chel-'her,  Jak.  Ijem.  ;  chel- 
h^r,  Sak.  Pa.  Ba.  Distorted  in  the 
legs  or  feet :  chel  chan  (chil  chn), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Black  mark  made 
with  charcoal:cheneUQs  (chen-^l-oos), 
Sem.  Stev.  Part  of  bamboo  with 
the  skin  stripped  off  for  blackening  : 
chenal-Qs  (chen-al*oos),  Sem.  Stev. 
Firestick  (hanging) :  chenll  (chen- 
eel),  Sem.  Stev.  \  C  296. 

374.  Break,  to  {.\fal.  putus):  ya' 
ketis  {pr.  ya'  ketfss  ;  of  the  parting 
of  thread).  Sem.  J  arum ;  ya'  kdlis 
(of  the  parting  of  thread)  {pr.  kfitiss). 
Sem.  Plus  ;  ya-kft5s  {pr.  kfttbss). 
Pang.  Sam  ;  ya-kftt6«  {pr.  k^tou). 
Paitg.  Galas ;  k^tok,  ketOk,  Bes. 
A'.  Lang.  To  break  (intrans. ) : 
k^iok,  Bes.  .4.  /.  Easily  broken  ; 
frail :  kitdig  ?  (gitdig).  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
\Central  Nicohar  hent6ish  •  nga. 
nentAk-nga  ;  Bahnar  kOtek  ;  Stieng 
•A«h     "f^   Hrea^ "    'as   a  string); 


?cf.  ^iUMrdach[ticfal» 
[?  cf.  S  185]  [?  dLMel.  {« 

375.  Bkkak.  10\MaL  pAcU] 
bticfih  (of  breaking  in  pis 
Jarum  ;  ja'  b&ib  (of  bp 
pieces)  {pr.  bfikahh).  S0 
b<^-kih.  Sen.  CUg.x  btt 
S»m.\  b«kah.  &ni« :  beb 
Serau.  To  break  (into  Ettl 
bekah  (bkh).  Sem.  H 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To  b 
bekah  (bkh).  Sem.  A 
Fracture :  bekah  (bikh). 
Max.  To  tear  {.Vfal.  ko 
kAh.  Sen.  Clif.  To  hati 
eggs) :  u  bekah  (aubkh), 
Max.  [The  u  is  the  3rd 
pronoun.]  \Ackin  \A 
split  "  :  ?  cf.  MaL  pU 
p&kaw.  "  to  break.**] 
\k)  To  break  and  scatte 
pichlt.  Bes.  Songs  [Mai 
C  296;  R  60;  T  iia. 

376.  Brkak,  to.  the  neck 
kleng.    /ok.    Mad.:    k' 
Lem.     To  kill:  kleng./ 

377.  Break,  to.  oat  into  b 
swell  (said  to  ^  Ma/,  btr 
or  bfrputik) :  telelpuU  . 
wong  bAkau.  "the  bkx 
out  (or  swell)."  Pang.  7 

378.  Break,  to.  wind :  pib 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  pib 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [JT* 
Baknar  phAm  (ph6m).  i 
»ng.] 

379-  BrMkm :  broken  wan 
ex.  6*  mad«*  tengah  soi 
(the  crocodile)  *<fr^?ndf 
amid  the  breakers,*'  Sew 

380.  Breait  {Mai.  dada) :  (< 
Beg. ,  Ben.  AVw. ;  hob  ( 
I^a.  Heart  :  hub.  Sak 
hOpn.  TemM.  Asthma 
Buk.  Max.  [?  Cf.  A 
Kkmer  suot ;  Stieng  n» 
shoh  (xoh).  ••lung."] 
(^)  Breast :  dugdog.  . 
tuti^p,  Sak.  Kor.  Gk. ;  tot 
Sak.  Kerb. ;  ttado'  (tndn 
Max. ;  tatu  (ntoa).  Sak 
(•nte).  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  6 
Sak.  Blanj.  Clif.  \  fti-ta 
fintdh.  Jelai  ;  entdh.  Dc 
Serau  ;  S  187.  Breast- 
dog.  Sem.  Plus.  Ch 
(dntohk).  Or.  Bermmk. 
front :  ma  «nt5h.  feiai, 
ktttdh,  ••  breast,  ••] 
(0  Breast:  dadd.  S9m 
'^ir,     Kerbat,    U.    Ck 
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.  Malac,,  Jak.  Malac.  Chest 
:  dadS.eDgkd<^n(dad&engdd'n), 
C.  Ken,  ;  M  15.  Before,  in 
f  {Mai.  di-hadap) :  k&-dada', 
'arum\  b&-d&d&',  Sent.  Plus ; 
I,      T€iHbi.      [Ma/,      dada, 

St."] 

rr(^l/fl/.  dada):  d6-ni,  U.  Tern. 

iT :  gends,  Bes.  Sep. ;  ganus, 

New.  ;     Dg§,     Bes.    Malac. 

\   breast :    gnokampotn,    U. 

F67. 

»T :  rftpang,  Kena.  I. 

m     pibnbalas  ?    (punballas), 

lew. 

iST  ;     chest    {Mai.    dada)  ; 

Tembi. 

147  ;  B  x6i  :  C  89  ;  G  13  ; 

S  186,  187. 

»T :  (a)  &m  (ahm),  /'an/. 
Female  breasts:  'Am  ('m), 
?«it.  Max.  ;  Am,  />^>,  A>r- 
jn.  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang. 
Pang.  Gal.  Breast  nipple : 
m.  Stev. ;  A 12.  Breast  nipple: 
m  (mit  'm),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
HQ,  Pang,  U.  Aring,  Pang. 
Pang.  Gal.  \  E  83 ;  ujong 
lujng  'm),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 

Milk  {Mai.  susu) :  Am,  ex. 
ih,  Am-d'  bra'  =  *  *  she  is  tired, 
IS  no  milk"  (of  a  woman 
J  her  infant),  Sem.  Plus ; 
ang.  U.  Aring.  Milk  :  leng 
ling  'm),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
n*s  milk:  leng  am,  Sem.  Stev. ; 
To  suckle  :  ma'ek  am  ;  ek 
I  (ma'ik  Amlik  ma'm),  Sem. 
Max. ;  G  29. 

drink  {Mai.  minum) :  ya'  am 
m,  ex.  y'  am  tom=  "to  drink 

to  drink,"  Sem.  Plus\  ya- 
*ang.  U.  Aring ;  am,  Pang, 
ring,  Pang.  Be  limb.  ;  am, 
Kedah  ;  amtom,  U.  Pat.  ; 
ig,  Sem.  Per. 

aist  :     mem,      Or.     Berumb. 

niEm,      Sem.      K.     Ken. 

i  breasts  {Mai.   susu)  :   niin, 

;  mem,  Serau,  Da  rat,  Jelai  ; 

Sak.        Martin.  Teat  ; 

breast       {Mai.      kopek)  : 

Sen.  Cliff.  ;  chi-t6m6m.  Sen. 

Teal  :  man-mUm,  Sem.  K. 
E  83.      Milk  :   mam,  Sem.  K. 

l5-u  mem.  Sen.  ('I iff.  To 
Mai.  isap)  :  mcni.  Sen.  Cliff, 
ir  mom,  mom  loh  (mAm, 
oh)  (loh  =  "  the  teat " ) ;  .S>- 
nam  ;  Achin.  mom,  "female 
; "  ;   Cham  mini  ;  Man  mau, 

L.   II 


"to  suck";  Selung vasi-am^  ma'am, 

"to  drink."] 

(</)  To  drink :  mong,   Rasa  [?  cf. 

386]. 

386.  Breasts,  female :  (a)  bu.  Sem,  Pa, 
Max,  ;  bot,  Sak,  Kor,  Gb,  ;  bot^, 
Tembi.  Milk  :  bu  (boo),  Sem,  Jur, 
A  nd,^  Sem,  Jur,Rob,^  Sem.  Jur,  New. ; 
b6t,  Sak,  Kor,  Gb,  ;  t&ik  bu'  (talk 
bu' ),  Sem,  Pa,  Max,  Nipple:  bau  ? 
(bow),  Sem.  Jur,  And.;  (bou),  Sem, 
Jur.  Rob. ;  A  xa  ;  met  bu',  (mit  bu'), 
Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ;  E  83  ;  Qjong  bu* 
(aujng  bu'),  Sem,  Pa,  Max,  ;  £  65. 
Talon  {Mai.  susuk  taji) :  bu',  Sem, 
Pa. Max.  [This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  ] 
To  nurse ;  to  give  suck :  ek  bu' 
(aik  bu'  ;  aik  buk),  Sem,  Pa*  Max,  • 
{b)  To  drink  :  mAbu'  (mbu*),  Sem, 
Buk.  jX/ax.  ;  mA-bu',  Sem.  Kedah  \ 
bft,  Sem,  U,  Sel.  [in  MS.  originally 
"boo ":  this  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  u  sound,  and  was  accord- 
ingly changed  to  bH  by  the  Straits 
Asiatic  Society's  secretary]  ;  bu 
bateu?  (bu-batsu),  U,  Kel,  \  bo^ng, 
Bes.  Sep,  A,  1.  p  Cf.  Khmer  bau 
[pau],  "to  suck,"] 

387.  Breasts,  female:  {a)  tub,  Bes. 
Malac.  Milk  :  tuk,  Pang.  Belimb. ; 
tub,  Bes,  Sep.  A.  l.\  thuh,  Ben. 
New.  [Mon  tAh  [tab]  ;  Khmer  doh 
[toh]  ;  Stieng  tOh ;  Baknar  toh ; 
Central  Nicobar  toah ;  Southern 
Nicobar  toAh  ;  Shorn  Pi  toa ; 
Tcressa,  Chowra  t6h ;  Car  Nico- 
bar tab,  "  female  breast "  ;  Bolaven^ 
Niahon,  Alak,  Lave,  Kaseng,  Ha- 
lang,  Sedang  toh  ;  Stieng  kotdh, 
"teat"  ;  Mon  daik  tAh  [dAk  tahj. 
"milk."] 

Bkkasts.  female  :  {b)  susu,  Mantr. 

Malac.,   Jak.    Malac.  ;    suso*  buas 

(susok  buas),  Pant.  Kap.Joh.  [Mai. 

susu]. 

Breast-bone  :   B  146  ;    B  336  ;  B 

380 ;  S  198. 

388.  Breath  {Mai.  nafas) :  lej5g  {pr. 
Ifjogg),  Sem.  Plus.  To  breathe: 
kCni  juk  (kni  juk),  Sem,  Buk.  Max. ; 
G  29.  Desire  ?  {Mai.  nafsu):  n^kjuk 
(nkjuk),  Sem,  Pa.  Max.  [Confusion 
of  nafeu  and  nafas  ?]  Expired : 
pQtQs  ndjok  (puts  njuk  ?  or nmbuk  ?), 
Sem.  Buk.  A/ax.  Heart  (disposi- 
tion?): n£juk  (njuk),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max.  Alive  ;  breathing  :  hunjong 
n<^kjuk  (hunjung  nkjuk),  Sem.  Buk. 
A/ax.  Life  :  nekjub  (nkjub),  Sem. 
Buk.  A/ax.  Impotent :  kfitis  n^juk 
(ktis     njuk).      .Sc/n.     Buk.     Max.  ; 

2  N 
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B  374  ;  G  29.  {Cham  >'uk,  a]ruk, 
"to  blow";  liahnar  hiup,  "to 
blow "  (wth  the  liellows) ;  Stieng 
hip,  "  to  breathe."] 

389.  Hkeath  {Mai.  nafos) :  (a)  lef-hof 
(/r.  leff-hoff ),  Scm,  Kedah  ;  nufof, 
Pang.  Skeat ;  nahdni ;  lahAm.  Sak, 
C  A'am.  ;  n^hbni.  Tembi^  Darat, 
henum,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Breath ; 
life  (.lA;/.  n}-awa  ;  nafas) :  Idhbm; 
Senm.  I  breathe  :  heiiiun  ytf,  Sak, 
Kor.  Gb.  Soul :  lah4m  ;  nahim, 
Sak.  U.  /Cam.  [?  of.  Kkmer  dang- 
hiim  [tanghbm].  "  breath  "]. 

{b)  To  breathe  :  nihhueh  (nihhuih) ; 
nihueb  (nihuib),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
ying  ma'ih&i  ?  (ling  miihai), 
hihAi  (hihai),  Scm.  Huk.  Max,  ; 
niLshds,  Snn.  Pa.  Max.  Alive; 
breathing  {.\fal.  hidop  b^mflfas) : 
nes-hus  (nes-hus  or  nehus),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  [I  doubt  the  j.  .  s  in  these 
two  words :  they  are  possibly  a  mere 
device  of  writing,  for  ih,  eh.  ] 
(<:)  To  breathe :  kaha,  Bes.  A.  I. 
Air:  kohoi  (ko-hoi),  Som. ;  (ko-hol). 
Sak.  h'erb. 

{d)  To  yawn  (.\fai.  nganga) :  ha', 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gat.  ;  hihAi, 
Serting;  ina'ihfti  ?  (miihai),  Sem. 
liuk.  Max. ;  Clhai.  A'ena.  I. ;  wohSi, 
lies.  Sep,  A.  t.  \  nihoi,  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  A  54 ;  B  256.  \Kkmer, 
Mon  hfl ;  Stieng,  Bahnar  ha,  '  *  to 
open  "  (especially  the  mouth).] 

390.  Breathe,  to :  (<z)  hanoi,  Bes.  A.  I. 
Life :  annoi,  Ben.  New.  [?=B  389]. 
{b)  Wind:  pi-noi.  Sen.  Cliff.;  pi-nui, 
Sak.  BlanJ.  Cliff.  ;  pinui,  Sak. 
Blanj.  Sw.  ;  pinQi  ;  pinQy,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  pinoi,  Serau  [?  =  B  255  or 
connected  with  B  256  ?]. 

390A.  Brkathk,    to  :    slod.    Sem.    K. 
Ken.  ;  B  388,  389  ;  C  253. 
Breathing :  B  388. 
Breeie :  W  109. 

391.  Bridge:  ncsduk  (nes-doukh),  5d^. ; 
{Mai.  titi).  d6rr.  Sen.  Cliff.  To 
cross  by  a  bridge  {Mai.  titi) :  he 
(lAr,  Krau  Km.  ;  "you  can  cross 
this  way,"  mang  hem  dor  rendAk^ 
(li,  Kratt  F.m.\  B  393  [?  cf.  Mon 
khatAn  [khadftn],  "bridge"]. 

392.  Bridge  :  lu  (Ion).  Sak.  Kerb.  [?= 
B  391]. 

393.  Bkidgk  :  serendong  (s'rendong). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Bridge  made  of  a 
fallen  tree-trunk  {Mai.  titian) :  tek- 
hong,  Bes.  K.  L.  [cf.  B  346]. 

393  A.  Br  I  Dr.  K  :   jenoois  (jenoois).   Sak. 


394.  Bkidgc  :  titt  Sak.  Ra. 
(a  river) :  titih  or  \aM 
Belimb.  ;  pipe*.  Pang.  U 
To  cross  over:  b£didiep( 
K.  Aring  [cf.  Mai.  tili?J 
(of  masi^  iiutnuncot) :  P 
BrightBMS :  D  4x :  L  74 

395.  Brightness  ;  ihinins 
(Ujak).  Sem.  BuL  Mi 
dissol\*e:  ITja'  (Ujak),  Si 
Max.  Liqukl  (adj.):  I9 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [One 
meanings  is  doubtless  a  bi 
do  not  know  whidi  is  the  1 
probably  "  bdghtzxss."  J 
haya,  which  has  been  ooni 
Mai.  chayer,  •'  Uquid."] 

396.  Bring;  to :  (a)  ya'  yfii « 
ydi  ba'  dh=  "bring  ba 
Jarum\  iy6i  (ijoi.  ijCr),&i 
To  bear :  yoe  (yoc),  5a 
Hist.  To  carry :  iyoi,  ex.  t 
0'-i}'oi,  "the  fruit-spray  is 
by  him,"  Pang.  Teliang. 
down  :  yx>e  (yo(;),  Sem,  R 
lay  down :  huei  (boiid), 
124  [Skom  Plyzxi-VDi.  "t 
(b)  To  bring :  en.  Sak.  / 
Sak.  Kerb.\  to.  Tern.  CI 
Sak,  BlanJ.  CI.;  an, 
Sak.  Slim.,  Bes,  Sep. 
Sak.  Martin.  To  bri 
bawa) ;  to  carry  {Mai. 
en,  Seruu.  To  carry:  en 
IJngk. ;  {Mai.  angkat).  ai 
ka'an,  Bes.  Songs.  To 
Bes.  K.  Ijxng.  Bring 
beh,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  \ 
Sak.  BlanJ.  Cliff.  Bring 
en  bram  pa  eng.  Kran  B 
ka'an,  Bes.  A.  I.  Total 
Sak.  Pins  Cliff.  ;  ka'an 
A.  I.\  an  chu,  Bes.  S^ 
chip.  Sak,  BlanJ  Cliff. 
out :  dn  ba'  b£,  Sak.  I 
To  take  up :  $n-ok,  Sak 
With:  'an,  Bes.  Song 
aft,  **to  carry  on  the  1 
also  Stieng  an  ;  Bakn. 
give"  ;  but  see  G  3a).] 
{c)  To  bring  :  jing-ing, 
To  lift  {Mai.  angkat) 
Sem.  Kodak.  To  lift 
(Mai.  angkat) :  ya'  jcni 
ya-tanjeng.  Pang.  Sam 
ya-tanjing.  Pang.  U. 
take  {Mai.  anibil) :  ya 
Jarum.  To  take  up  (A 
jd?  (j^).  Sak.  BlanJ  i 
[Central  Xicobar  yian 
bring  •  ;     cf.     Khmer 
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idk,   ' '  to  take  "  ;    but   see 

take ;  to  take  away  {Afa/. 
lydng  (njOng),  Sak.  Martin. 
nper. ),  niAng,  SaJi.  Tap.  ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  (a),  \b), 
are  all  related,  but  elf.  I  i 
]  [I  doubt  the  connection 
neang  [nang].  "  to  bring.*'] 
TO :  pa  tap  (p^t^).  Sdm.  ; 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  To  take 
ma'    t6'   chip,    Sak.    Plus 

N,  TO  {Mai.  bawa  masok) : 
,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.    To  put : 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 
TO(?) :  klet,  Bes.  K.  Lang, 
f  on  the  back :  kldk,  Bes. 

I.      To    hft:    klet,    Bes. 

To   pick  up :  klek,    Bes. 

.13a?]. 

TO ;  to  take :  hambin, 
ap.  /oh.  Below  :  hamben, 
ap.  /ah.  To  carry  {Mai. 
m*-cn ;  m'hen,  Pant.  /Cap. 
>  pick  up :  'mben  ;  Amben, 
^ap.     /oh.       To    receive : 

kekok  (hambin  k'kok). 
Cap.  /oh.  To  lay  by : 
Pant.  /Cap.  Log.  ;  hambin. 
ap.  Her.  [Mai.  ambin,  *'to 
the  back."] 

TO :  Ixih,  /ak.  Malac.  \ 
>avai),  Mentr.  Bor.  ;  bawa' 
Ben .  New.  To  carry  ( Ma  I. 
:  m&bA'  (mba'),  Sent.  Buk. 
>a'   (ba'),  Sent.  Pa.  Max.  \ 

Cliff.  \  bo'?  (lx)gh).  Tembi\ 
kh),  Serau.  To  take  away: 
Sak.  k'erb.,  Sak.  Pa. 
hus  urinaria  (Mai.  dukong 
ba'  wang  (ba*  uang),  Sent. 
r.  ;  C  loi.     [.Mai.  bawa,  is 

0  some  of  these  words  ;  cf. 
ta,  *•  to  bring,"  "to  carry"  ; 
bah,  bak,  "to  carry"; 
I,  "to  bring."  "  to  give  "  ; 
)ah.    "  to  give"  ;  ba.    "  to 

1  child  in  the  arms) "  ; 
bak,    "to   carry    (hanging 

I  neck) "  ;  Khmer  po  [ba], 

y  in  the  arms."] 

;:   F  124. 

;  together  :  A  79. 

:  S  339. 

T  94.  95. 
;    fragile :    yapoh   (iapuh), 
ik.  Max.  [Mai.  rapoh]. 
[Mai.   luas) :  men-ey,  Sent. 

mahai,  ex.  beteau  tani 
Mai.  ayer  itu  luas).  "that 


river  is  broad,"  Sem.  Plus.  Gap; 
intervening  space ;  wide ;  broad  ; 
width;  size:  m^hai  (mhai),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max, 

404.  Broad  {Mai.  luwas) :  lawes  {pr. 
la-wess).  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  angloas. 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  spread ;  to 
stretch  :  lueh  (luih),  Stm.  Pa.  Max. 
Wide  :  iSwas  (Kiouass).  Sak,  Kerb. ; 
luas  (louass),  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai,  luas» 
luwas]. 

405.  Broad  ;  bidang,  Bes.  Songs  [Mai. 
bidang]. 

406.  Broad  ;  wide  {Mai.  lebar) :  16bar. 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  libai,  S»m.  Wide ; 
H-idth:  lebe  (Ibi),  Sem.  Pa.  Max, 
[Mai.  lebar]  ;  B  ao2  ;  M  46. 

407.  Broken;  decayed  (of  teeth): 
giweng  ?  (gliulng),  Sem.  Pa,  Max. ; 
B  373  ;  C  296  ;  T  i68. 

408.  Brood  on,  to  (eggs) :  sipet  (sipit), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

409.  Brood  on,  to  (eggs) :  awam  ? 
(atiuam),  Sem,  Pa.  Max,  [Mai. 
eram]. 

Brook :  W  27-30. 
Broom:  F  21. 

410.  Brothar:  inak.  Sem.  Ked.  And., 
Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  Elder  brother: 
inak,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.,  Sem. 
Klapr.  Uncle:  inak,  Bedu.  11! . 
[?  Cf.  Mon  anai  [anSai],  "uncle" 
(elder  brother  of  parent)]. 

411.  Brother:  tuh,  U.  Pat.,  U.  Kel. 
Elder  sister  {Mai.  kakak) :  td  (?). 
ex.  t6  ber  {Mai.  kakak  adik),  • «  big 
and  little  sisters,"  Sem.  Plus;  to'. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  to',  Kerbat,  Lebir. 
Sister  :  tuh-yalu  (tuh-jalu),  U.  Kel. ; 
F60. 

412.  Brother  or  sister,  elder:  au  (ow), 
Pang,  /a  lor. 

413.  Brother,  elder  {Mai.  abang) :  (a) 
bah  {pr.  bahh),  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  ba,  Sem. 
Plus.  Brother  or  sister  {Mai. 
sudara)  :  b€,  Pang.  U.  Aring  ; 
yabeh  or  yab€.  Pang.  Belimb. 
Elder  sister :  ibah  (eebah),  Bes. 
Bell.  [?  Cf.  Mon  bhoa ;  it)hoa 
[bhai ;  ibhai],  "elder  sister";  or 
Selung  bie  ( beeai ) ,  "  brother. ' '  ] 

{b)  Brother,  younger  {Mai.  adik):  b€r 
{pr.  barr),  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem. /arum; 
ber  [pr.  barr),  ex.  6'  l^-h&tszMal. 
d^ngan  adik  jantan-nya,  "he  and 
his  younger  brother,"  Sem.  Plus\  be, 
Sem.  Craw.  Hist. ,  Sem.  Ked.  New. ; 
bft,  Lebir-,  bi,  Sem.  Klapr.  Younger 
brother  (or  sister)  :  bel,  Pang.  K. 
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AHng\  bC  (beh),  Pang.  Jalor, 
Sister  (J/a/.  adik) :  bCr  {pr.  bfirr), 
5^111.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus,  Younger 
brothcr  (Mai.  adik):  bar  {pr.  bftrr) 
temka.1,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
bft  tem'kal,  Pang.  U.  Aring\  M  15. 
Younger  sister  (Mai.  adik) :  b£r 
(/r.  biirr)  yfilfi,  /■'<i«^.  5<i«r,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  be  yAlQ,  Pan^.  U.  Aring.  \ 
F60. 

(c)  Brother  :  tob6  (tobai),  Sem.  Jur, 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  Younger 
brother :  tobe  (tobai),  Sem.  Jur. 
New.  [?  A  combination  of  B  411 
and  B  413.  or  cf.  supra  6'  tC-h6r  = 
••he  and  his  younger  brother."] 
Comrade :  be-€  (beh-eh),  Pang. 
Jalor. 

414.  Brothkr:  pah,  U.  Pat.  Elder 
brother  :  ^S^  or  pft',  Sem. 
J  arum  \  pfl,  Sem.  Plus.  Elder 
sister  :  j>ak  {pr.  pA*),  Sem. 
Kedah  \  pfl',  Sem.  Plus.  Younger 
brother  :  po,  Som. ;  p6.  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
JK)?  (per),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  Younger 
sister:  po?  (per).  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 
VouiiRer  brother  or  sister :  pok", 
Temhi.  [Perhaps  two  distinct 
words :  cf.  Khmer  bong  [pong], 
"elder  brother";  and  Khmer 
phftAun  ;  pAAun  [ph&'un  ;  pfl'Qn]  ; 
Mi  pung  (poung).  '*  younger 
brother."] 

415.  Brother,  elder:  ploh.  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  ;  kl<5,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  kid. 
Som.  ;  kelo  (kold).  Sak.  Kerb. 
Elder  l>rother  [perhaps  also  elder 

sister] :  kelokn,  Tembi.  [?  Cf.  Aftm 
kftlu  [kftlo],  "relative";  K'Amer 
kelo  [klii],  "friend."  "  comrade."] 
4x6.  Sister :  pcrtoyc,  Pen.  New.  [Is 
this  for  po  {per)  tb  ye,  "  my  elder 
and  younger  sister,"  B  414 -f-B  411 
+  1  I?] 

417.  Brother,  elder  {Mai.  abang) :  te- 
nd. Sen.  Cliff.  ;  tCna  (toni),  Sak. 
Pa.  ;  lenli',  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  tC-nai, 
Sak.  lilanj.  Cliff.  ;  tenet",  Serau. 
Elder  brother  ;  elder  sister  :  tenet, 
Jelai.  Elder  sister :  tCmai,  Kena. 
/.,  Kena.  II.  ;  tdnft'  knft*.  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;   F  64. 

418.  Sister:  ma.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Elder 
sister  :  mo',  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Elder 
sister-in-law:  ma-no',  Sak.  U.  Bert. 
Younger  sister  :  mdjong,  Kena.  /. , 
Kena.  II.  P=B4I9]. 

419.  Brother,  younger:  m^-nang,  Sen. 
CI.,  Sak.  lilanj.  Cliff.  ;  m6nan 
(m6nan),5<7i6.  Ra. ;  m&nang;  mdn^ng 

ir«Ti .  Sak.  T '  Kn*f    "-^ounger  brother 


or  sister  :  mcnaag,  Sem, . 
Younger  sister:  rat  •nag. 
CI.,  Sak.  BlanJ.  CHf\  ■ 
knA',  Sak.  U.  Kam.;  F64. 
girl :  mining  {or  meniag  i 
n€ng})  heibd,  Sak.  Kor.  Gk: 
Brother-in-law  {S/al.  ipir|: 
n&-i.  Sen.  Cliff.  Yoaii|erb 
in-law;  jrounger  sister-i^hr. 
(mnfli),  (more  distinctlf) 
(mnfti)  kr&l ;  mfoai  UrdSI 
krd5l),  respecti?dy.  Sat  V. 
M  15:  F63.  Son:  mesi 
K'or.  Gb.  Moiher-in-hT:  t 
men^.  Or.  Berumb. 
430.  Brother  :  piatn.  U.  lul 
421.  Brother  :  \-€t,  Sertinf;  p 
ek).  Bedu.  11. ;  gebdc.  iknl 
kfingil.  Bts.  Malac.  Ekkrl 
y§'  ;  yCk.  Bts.  Stp.  A.  /.;  y 
Her.  ;  yek,  Bes.  Sep. ;  ge^ 
Rem. ;  g^ek,  Bed.  Ckiotig)  p 
^),  BedM.  111.  ;  geM(gA^ 
Bor.  ;  geb«.  Manir.  Cat. 
Jak,  Malac.  ;  gefr,  MoMtr. . 
ja.  Bes.  Malac.  Ekkr  I 
VJ^'eory^'\yfk,Bes.K.L  1 
yefa  adi  (yeh  adee).  Bes.  M 
k«ng&.  Bes.  Malac.  Elda 
yl-ei,  U.  Tern. ;  yi-et.  U.  Ofl 
ex.  ken&ye'  =  '«myddffS 
Pang.  Beliwtb.  Husbasd: 
Kel. 
489.  Brother,  elder:  mohfitok,, 
K'ena.  11. 

423.  Brother,  younger:  til 
K'ena.  I..  Kena.  11. 

424.  Sister :  nau,  U.  Pat. ;  pdn 
Ment.  Stev.  ;  gau  (gov),  i 
Elder  sister:  gft-fl'  (clflk 
Her.  1.  :  ga-Q'  (gaOk).  R 
(ga-<Uc).  Serting,  BIom.  R 
fie),  Bedu.  11.1  ga-5'(gi-^ 
///. ;  gaQ  (gad).  /Zrj.  Maltt 
Malac.  ;  gflu  ;  gjlu',  i 
A.  1.  ;  gaho,  Mamtr.  Cos 
Bor. 

425.  Brother:  abdDg(abeans 
habang,  Barok.  Broibe 
ha' -bang,  LeHr[.\lal.  oboi 
brother  "]. 

426.  Brother,  elder :  kaka,  j 
Elder  sister:  kaka',  U 
[Mai.  kakak]. 

427.  Brother  :  sedorfaah,  U 
sudSra  te'  (sudarti'),  SewL 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  M  i* 
keral,  Sak.  MarHn ;  M  i. 
sQd&ra  niftbeh  (su(^  mi 
Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk. 
102  ;    F  6r  •   sndara  krt 
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F    63     \\Ial.     saudara, 

,  younger  :  adi",  Bes.  Sep.^ 
lac.  ;  adi,  Bes.  Malac, 
\falac.  Younger  sister : 
tr.  Malac.^  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
Malac. ;  adek,  Serting  ; 
r,   Bes.  Sep.  ;  F  63  [Mai. 

mnger   (Mai.  adik) :  ajoi, 

:  ka-um?  (kaum),  Pant. 
Malay  man  :  ka-um  ? 
^ant.  h'ap.  Lent.  Sister: 
Ic^um)  btsan.  Pani.  Kap. 
iier:  ka-um?  pMas  (kSum 
'ant.    Kap.    Joh.  \     F    260 

kaum]. 

:  C  101  :  C  107:  O  18  : 

In-law :   B  419  ;   L  21 : 

a)  tanam  (tanm),  Sem. 
.  Eyebrow  {Mai.  k^ning): 
r.  ta-na^),  Sem.  Kedah; 
.  Man  t'neng-m&t  [dneng- 
rebrows  "]. 

ch6ngch&ng  (chngchng). 

Max.     Eyebrow    {Mai. 
king  -  chang  ?       (  king- 

Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  ching- 
ng.  U.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam, 
I. ',  chincbeng,  Sem.  Plus  ; 
gjtchiA  icheii),  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
mat  (cecct  mat),  Tan.  U. 
L  83;  H  I.  [Khmer 
[chanchom  ;  chftfichom]  ; 
:hom ,  ' '  eyebrows. ' '  ] 
>w  :  t<?ngkang,  Kena.  I.  ; 
net,  lies.  Her.  ;  keling- 
ta'  (  k^lingkang  -  mdtak ). 
nn.  Eyelash :  kenting 
Sep.  A.  I.  \   E  83. 

k^nfng.     Jak.     Malac. 

kdning    (kuning),    Ben. 

ening),     Serting ;     buwu- 

ak.    Malac.     [Mai.    bulu 

Forehead  :  kCning,  Kena. 

Her.,     Bed.       Chiong, 

Bedu.  H.,  Jak.  Mad.  ; 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  (k'ning), 
,  Jak.  Pa.  Ba.  ;  kilning 
n.  Rem.  ;  B  433.  [l/cz/. 
eyebrow"  ;  cf.  (a)  above, 
kneng  [kneng],    "  fore- 

Idlis,   Jak.    Mad.\   lalis, 

:  dahi,  Bed.  Chiong ; 
iu.  //.  Forehead  :  dei' 
irok;    logl    (ter-gt),    Sen. 


Cliff.  ;  tahftgik,  Serau ;  tahagik^, 
Jelai.  [Mai.  dahi ;  but  cf.  also 
Stieng  tangahi ;  Khmer  (hngds. 
"forehead."] 

434.  Brown  colour:  s5t  (sert),  Sem. 
Stev.  [Cf.  Stieng  smch  "black," 
"brown**;  Bahnar  shut  (xut), 
"red.  "J     RS3. 

435.  Bmiied:  gesfl.  Mantr,  Malac.  ; 
B  241A.  B. 

Bmih.  to  :  W  124. 

436.  Bmih  past,  to  :  chok  bleochong. 
Bes.  Songs ;  G  43  [cf.  Mai.  Untas]. 

437-  Bmihwood  ;  secondary  jungle 
{Mai,  beiukar) :  tCpes  (/r.  tfi-pes). 
Sem.  Kedah ;  t&-wes  {pr.  tft-wess). 
Sem.  Plus ;  pabol,  Serau. 

438.  Brushwood  :  bush  or  scrub  (Mai. 
s^niak) :  h5n-u',  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

439.  Brushwood  {iVfal.  sfimak) :  bChor 
{pr.  bChorr),  Sem.  Plus ;  m€-h4ng. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  mShal,  Serau  [  or 
TemH  ?].  Brushwood  and  thorns  : 
mehal  dan  jerlak,  Serau.  A  road 
much  overgrown :  nong  k6m  meb&l. 
Krau  Em. 

440.  Brushwood  (Mai.  s^mak) :  h^dek. 
Sem.  Kedah. 

440A.  Brushwood  (Mai.  sfimak) :  yfib- 
yQb,  Tembi. 

441.  Brushwood:  chempok(tche]npok), 
Sak.  Ka.  [7  Mai.  sCmak]. 

442.  Brushwood  (il/a/.  sfimak):  lemat, 
Bes.  K.  L..  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. ;  (MaL 
b^lukar )  16-muk.  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. ; 
iSmug,  Tembi. 

443.  Brushwood:  rambun,  Bes.  Songs. 
To  clear  away  brushwood :  C  149- 

Brute:  B  118 

Buahpdrah  (fruit):  P  57,  58. 

444.  Bncket  of  palm  cloth  {Mai.  bang- 
kor):  tebal.  Pang.  U.  Aring;  timba'. 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  (timbak),  Bes.  K. 
Lang.  To  draw  (water)  [rather  to 
ladle  or  bail,  with  a  hollow  vessel]  : 
nimbai.  Mant.  Bar.  [Mai.  timba]; 
H  116;  S  149 

445.  Bud;  blossom:  gariet,  Sak,  Kerb. 
Fruit  {.Mai.  buah):  ken-lod  (^.  ken- 
lodd);  ken-lod,  Sem.  Kedah;  gfiny^l, 
Kena.  /. 

446.  Bud;  young  shoot  (of  plant):  kd- 
kubad  (kkubd),  Sem.  Pa,  Max. 

447.  Bud  :  chinatol  or  chinator  {pr. 
chinatorr),  ex.  b6k£mb5ng  chinatol 
lang  rengal,  ' '  ?  the  buds  swell  along 
the  stalks,"  Pang.  Teliang. 

448.  Bud;  blossom:  pute' (pout^),  5d>«., 
Sak.  Ra.     Small ;    young :  putek. 
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Pant.  Kap,  Joh,  Baby;  young: 
putek  mambong,  Pant.  Kaf.  Joh.  ; 
H  ii6.    [J/fl/.  putek.  "fruit  bud.' j 

449.  Bud  ;  blossom  (unopened) :  kQtum 
(kutm),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Flower: 
kuntom,  Kena.  I.  [MaL  kuntum] ; 
F285. 

450.  Bnffklo :  katidung,  Ben,  New. 
[liugis,  Mangkasar,  tMong,  "buf- 
falo."] 

451.  Buffalo  :  padarike  (padarikay), 
Ben.  New. 

45 1  A.  Buffalo  :  sia,  Pant.  Gak,  Mani. 
[Prolnbly  from  Mai.  sial,  "un- 
lucky," the  animal  being  taboo 
(e.g.  in  mines).] 

453.  Buffalo  :  kebao,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked, 
New.,  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem^  Jur. 
New.,  Sem.  Jur.  Jiob.\  kibao,  Sem, 
Klapr.;  k^bua?  k^bau?  (kb&u  or 
kbua?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  :  kiban, 
Sem.  Klapr.  ;  kSbuft?  kebuin  ? 
(kbuin),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  kftrbau, 
Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  (kurbou).  Ben.  New. ; 
kerbou,  kcrbnu,  Tembi ;  ktrbo, 
Tembi,  Jelai  ;  kerbo,  Darat ;  ker- 
bau,  Serau ;  kreb6,  krcbo,  krbo, 
Sak.  Tap.',  kiyau,  Sem.  Plus  (?). 
Wild  cattle  (Mtil.  seladang) :  kerbO. 
Tenibi  [Mai.  kCrbau];  B  no. 

4:^3.  Bilg(J/<7/.  pijat  kapending):  l^ntib? 
(Intlb?).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

454.  Bug:  bug.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

455.  Bug:  kapinding.  lies.  Songs  [Mai. 
kapending]. 

Build,  to  :  Baza;  C  296  ;  D  13a, 
133;  1)  135. 

456.  Biljok.  fish  spec.,  Platyglosus 
^ccpularis  (?)  :  beto',  (bl6'),  Sem. 
Ituk.  Max. ;  bftto*.  bCtu*  ?  (btQ'), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  buntok,  Bes.  Songs 
[cf.  Mai.  bujok]. 

Bull,  wild :  C  57. 
Bnlltt:  S466. 
BuUftog :  K  269. 

457.  Bullock:  lembu,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
Cow:  lembo'  ?  (lembok),  .SVm.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Stm.  Klapr.,  Sem.  Ked. 
And.,  Sent.  Ked.  Rob.',  iCmboh  ? 
<lemboh),  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
Jur.  Kob.  ',  ICmbu  (lumbu),  Sem. 
/■(eg.  ;  Idmbu,  Sak.  Tap.  ;  (lembu), 
Ikn.  Niw.  ;  lOnibu  iknSn,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  V  64.  Ox ;  cow  (Alal. 
ICmbu) :  Iftmbu'  ( iCmbuk  ),  Jelai 
[Mai.  Itmbu]. 

458.  Bollock's  heart  (fruit),  Anona  re- 
ticulata: nonft  kapri  (nuna  kpri), 
Stm.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  nonah  or 
nr.np  Vipri  (?n. 


459.  Bnndto ;  thing;  packa: 
Sdm.  [MaL  bfilit]. 

460.  Bundle:  azAb  dol,  SsL 
aram,  SuJk,  Ra. ;  P  1-3. 

461.  Bimgor  aytr  (tree  spec.). 
siroemia  sp.  :  bdnga  faM 
btiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Mix.\ 
bungor  Umukut,  Lagtnim 
bQngu  l£mukm  (bungo  knb 
Buk.  Afax. 

46a.  Bnxlml :  to  bmy  {Md.  t 
dfin,  Sem.  Plus.  Sena  a 
ing  of  smoke  bole:  dcinhail 
Plus ;  D  107. 

463.  Bom,  to  {Mai.  bakarj: 
Pang.  U.  Aring ;  job,  S!ek. 
Clif. 

464.  BuSN,  TO :  ongoyd  [fr.  m 
ex.  ongoydd  iss  dciig  j€,  "s 
(u-as)  burnt  with  fire,"  Sim. 
bl-ngut.  Sen,  CUf  [>  C 
hangat,  hangus;  or  (nov 
ably)  Niakdn  gOdi;  lot 
"to  bum."] 

465.  BUKN,  TO,  or  roast  (J/oi 
kan) :  ya'  po'ol  \pr.  po'd 
Plus;  pOi;  pfiy,  Sok.  I 
[?  cf.  L  86]. 

466.  Burn,  to  (roost) :  hnpen 
rout),  Sak.  Ra.  To  ra« 
Sak.  Kerb.  Smoke:  mapc 
pohont).  SaJt  Kerb.  Phi 
tation):  perut  (p^roit),  • 
[Does  this  mean  to  dear 
plantation  by  burning?] 

467.  Burn.to:  metut(nitnt).. 
Max.  :  k&tut  Bes.  Sep. ;  t 
e.g.  t.  rebAk,  "to  burn  a 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. ;  tat  (tl 
Pa.  Max. ;  tid  (tord).  J 
Clif.\  tot.  Sen.  Clif. 
to  roast ;  t6t.  Sdm. ;  Mt 
Kerb.  Burnt :  katfit  (Us, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.;  F  X84. 
{Mai.  bolcar) :  teh-cbiiL 
Cl^.  [Perhaps  this  i 
divided,  tech>ul  ?]  To  b 
fire :  th6d  4s.  Sak.  U.  . 
kindle  (fire) :  tiit,  Bes.  S 
e.g.  tot  Qs.  tat  Qis.  [7 
(/^r.  attiser);  Baknar 
Sedang  tik  uln  ;  CkrAu  t 
duk;  Annam^tA,  *'toU 
Mon  tO;  Khmer  dCt 
burn  '•  (transiti\-e) ;  cf.  a 
tuj,  "to  light."  "to set; 

468.  Bukn.  to  (trans.):  (a) 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.;  cho'oog. 
To  bake  :  cho'ong,  Bt 
To  boil  rice.  m£ncha-4&ng 
To  roast:  cbArong,  Ken 
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cho'o^ng,  e.g.  cho'o^^ng  kah, 
oast  fish."  B€s.  A,  I.  [?  cf. 
hSrung  [jrung],  "  to  bake  "]. 
■c  {Mat.  api),  bachom  (hia- 
),  ex.  ba-chom  16-b<k>  [mean- 
t  given :  ?  = '  •  abig  fire  "],  Sem, 
.  To  light  (a  fire):  nemchSm 
chdm).  S'om.  ;  ya'  ch&m  (pr. 
)  &SS,  Sent  Plus ;  ya  chom 
ho*>m)  &s,  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Sam  ;  ya-chom  &z,  Pang. 
chom  OS  yeh  'ng,  Sem.  Stev. 
:h&ng  [ch&ng] ;  Stieng  cbbu  ; 
r  xoh  {pr.  shoh),  "to  burn" 
)  ;  Khmer  chhfth ;  "to 
(intrans. );  Alak,  Lave^ 
H  choh,  "  to  light  (a  fire)."] 
,    to:    C   237;    F    124;    S 

TO  :  lagat  ;  m^lagat 
^\),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  To  light 
p :  lagat,  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh. 
;  sharp :  m^lagat  (m 'lagat), 
Kap.  Joh.  [The  connection 
aning  is  obscure.  For  the 
Achin.  legat,  "quick."] 
T  {\tal.  terbakar):  r6s  (/r. 
Sem.  Kedah. 
T ;  scalded :  kentho^ng,  Bes, 

g  liol  (bird  spec.) :  S  219. 
Ing  into  leaves :  L  32. 
,    to :    ya-tanem,    Pang.    U, 
[Mai.  tanam] ;  B  462  ;  D  66; 
,  108  ;  H  116  ;  P  132. 

B  438-443- 
tCdoh  (todoh),  Som. 
imok,  Sak.  Kerb. 
kdtapi    (kotapi),    Sak.    Ra. 
teiapi]. 

W77. 

(of  arrow):    B  302-304:    H 

to  (with  a  horn) :  H  126. 
irfly  {Mai.  kupu-kupu)  :  ma- 
(maping?),  Sem.  Pa,  Max. 
ERFLY  :  chemenlom  [pr.  ch^- 
^n),  Sem.  Plus. 
EKFLY  :   awak  (aok    or  &uk), 
Buk.  Max.     Large  butterfly  : 
lies.   A.  I.  \    awilk   or  awi', 
'.  L. 
F-RFLY  :    b*igA    (l>^ga).    Sak. 

'ERFLY  :  tawdg  [pr.  l5-wag), 
J  arum  ;  tHwAg,  Sem.  Plus  ; 
,  Peng.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
Sai.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  tawak 
k),  Som.  ;  tauang,  Sem.  K. 
.Any  small  butterfly  :  tawong, 
K.  L.     Dragon-fly:    tab6«ng 


?    cf. 


(tab6g'n),  Sem.    K.    Ken. 
S378. 

482.  Butterfly  :  kfirhak,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  ( Mai.  rama-rama )  kCrba 
(korbA),  Sak.  Ra. ;  kfirguap.  Serau. 
Large  butterfly  :  klobok  kadui,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  I.  Small  butterfly  :  klobok 
kSnin.  Bes.  Sep.  Moth :  kladok. 
Bes.  A.  I. 

483.  Buttocki  {Mai.  punggong) :  nySn- 
tAl,  Sen.  Cliff.  \  ental  ( enttal ), 
Serau  ;  ta^n  ?  ( dad'n  ),  Sem.  K. 
Ken. ;  chantong.  Mantr.  Malac. 

483 A.  Buttocks  :  jangap,  Darat,  Jelai\ 
A  118,  119;  L  127;  T5;  T6o,6i. 
Bntton  :  E  75  ;  Q  29. 
Battron-Toot :  R  37 ;  R  i78-i8i* 

484.  Bny,  to  :  mfiny^leh,  Jak.  Mad, 
( Pant.  Kap.  ) ;  mfinlleh  b&Ilih 
(mtalleh  b'sllih),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh, 
To  exchange ;  to  substitute ;  to 
hire  ;  to  lend  ;  to  borrow ;  value  ; 
reward  ;  wrong :  sfilek,  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  [in  the  sense  of  "  wrong  "  =  B 
10].  To  reward:  bfisClek  (b's«lek), 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  To  sell :  bcscleh. 
Pant.  Kap.  Her.  To  shift :  s€lek- 
kan.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Dear:  ningkat 
s61ek.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ;  C  30.  To 
exchange  for  {Mai.  ganti) :  sileh 
{pr.  sl-lehh),  Sem.  Plus\  E  23. 
\Mal.  silih,  "to  replace,"  "to 
compensate."] 

485.  Buy,  to:  menli  (»«onll).  Sbm.\ 
b€li  (boll),  Sak.  Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
bli.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
Tembi,  Serau ;  bH,  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
Bought  :  tferbll  (terbll).  Bes.  K, 
Lang.  To  barter  {Mai.  tukar) : 
bli'  (blik).  Tembi.  To  sell  :  beii 
(boll),  Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai.  bdli,  "to 
buy";  but  cf.  Cham  blei,  "buy," 
pablei,  "sell,"  corresf)onding  to 
Achin.  bloi,  publoi,  respectively.] 
E  23  :  S  95  ;  Y  26. 

By:  K  31.     By  reason  of;  W  129. 


Cabbage-palm :  P  22-24. 
Cackle,  to  :  C  281. 

1 .  Cage  :  sangk^  (safika),  Sak.  Kerb. 
[Mai.  sangkar] ;  B  69. 

2.  Calf  (of  leg):  kCjol.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  L  ; 
kejol,  Bes.  Malac.,  Ben.  New. 

3.  Calf  (of  leg)  :  geh^l  or  gih^l? 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Lower  part  of  leg  : 
gihir  {ghx'hirr),  Som.  ;  gor  {pr. 
gorr),  Sem.  Plus.     Calf  of  leg  {Mai, 
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jantong  i)itis),  seg  gor.  Son,  Plus; 
V  170  [?  cf.  W  147  («/)]. 

4.  Calk  (of  leg).  (Mai.  bctis):  langnt. 
F^ifig.  I'.  Aritisf,  Piing.  Sam,  Pang, 
Gal.  Lo^^er  part  of  thigh:  langft. 
Sent.  A'.  A'f/t.  Bend  of  the  knee : 
langnt  (/»r.  lang-ott)  kaltong,  Scm. 
Kediih,  Si'm.  Jarum,  Scm.  Plus, 
Calf  of  Irg  (.Mai.  jantong  l)t>tis) :  set 
langiit,  J*anx.  f '.  Arinx,  Pan/r.  Sam, 
Pantr.  (iai.  \   V  170. 

5.  CAl.K(oflcg):  kC-niiins, >'«.'*•.  i'.k'am.\ 
ekemong.  Tan.  L\  La/tj^.  I^wer 
ixirt  of  k*g  (.1/(7/.  b^tis) :  k^mong, 
Ji'iat',  (konu)ft).  SaJt.  A'crif.  ;  keniong 
St' ran.  Da  rat  \  (kt^moAgh),  Sak.  Ra. 
Calf  of  leg  \Mai,  buah  bCtis) :  kC- 
niong.  Sen.  Ciiff.  Thigh:  kmung. 
Sali.  Tan.  Nam.  [?  Cf.  Khmer  kflm- 
phuun  chong  [kubhuon  jong];  Central 
Nicobar  konmuana-lfth.  "  calf."] 

6.  Leg  (  Mai.  \Aivi  ) :  kOtcng,  Sent, 
Kcdah,  Scm.  J  arum.  Lov^'er  [part 
of]  leg  :  keting.  Sem.  Stev.  Leg 
(from  knee  to  ankle),  (Mai.  betis) : 
sAketing  tin  (skting  tin),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max.  Calf  of  leg  (Mai.  jantong 
bj^tis):  segj  kj^teng,  Sem.  Kedak\ 
ase'  kiting  ?  (asik  ting),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max.  ;  K  170.  Heel :  kCting.  Bedn, 
I.  ••  Tendon  of  Achilles"  :  kCting 
kaki,  liiiiu,  II.  \  V  222 ;  T  60. 
[.SV/tt«^  k'teng,  k'taing,  '•leg";  Mai, 
kiting,  "the  |xirt  Ijetween  heel  and 
calf."] 

7.  Calk  (of  leg):  \yti\}\&.  Mantr.  Malac, 
Jac.  Ma  lac.  Ix)wer  part  of  leg : 
Irftis  (lK»tli).  Sak.  Ra.  \je%\  belit, 
Or.  Hn.  Joh.  I.  [^Mal.  l>etis]:  A  133; 
T  61. 

Calf,  wild  :  C  57. 

8.  Call,  to :  niftkul  (mkul).  Scm.  Buk, 
Max.  ;  ya-kul.  Pan^^.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.,  Pang.  ('.  A  ring;  kul,  Sem, 
Pa.  J/«M-.,  Pang.  A'.  A  ring,  U. 
Pet.  \  kun,  I '.  A'cl.  :  dkan  or  <^kan, 
Sak.  A'or.  (rr.  To  wink  ;  to  make 
signs  to :  kul,  Scm.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
mkkul  (mkul).  .SVw.  Buk.  Max. 
[Sttcng  kuol,  "to  call,"  "to  in- 
voke ■ '  ;  Phnong  kuor  (cuor)  ' '  to 
call, "  The  connection  of  the  follow- 
ing seems  more  doubtful : — Mon  kok ; 
Tart'ng  koi  ;  .V//<'  keu  ;  Samr^  khC; 
/'(•r  kheu:  /Vi*//  klou  (clou) ;  Cancko 
krau  (crau);  / la  lung  krao,  ' '  to  call" ; 
cf.  liahnar  kui>l.  "to  bark"  (of  a 
hunting  dog) ;  kucl  (kui^l),  "  to  de- 
mand "  (insisting  upon  it).] 

9.  Call,  td:  dc  vr  y.l-de.  "  to  call  or 
-^"'nmon  "    rrnp      ficlimb.     [?   Cl 


Andamaneie  ICede  uai  it. 
call"] 

10.  Call  ti)  :  ch£ran  (tchorm 
Ra.  ;  ^-ch£-r6t.  Sen.  Clif\ 
Mantr.  Cast.  To  call;  I 
{Mai,  suToh  t£riak):  seriiiKis 
serhoT.  Mant.  B*rr.  To 
cherlkn.  Srrau  ;  cb«rikB.  h 
ckerekn.  ZTdnz/.  We  call  01 
moon,  y^e  call  cm  to  Ra 
chengru    ( chagni )    gkhiu 

( chngni )  Rahii.  Sak.  V, 
[Khmer  srtk.  "to  call  ool 
shout "] 

11.  Call,  to  :  inho.  Sck.  k\ 
ndho  (nuho).  Sthm,  To  hail  [ 
paho.  Mantr.  Cast. 

12.  Call,  to:  bikai;  bekai..l/n 

13.  Call,  to  (Mai.  panggS); 
for  :  to  invite  (Mai.  jampot) 
ptit.  Sett.  Ciif.  {Mai.  jimpix 

14.  Call,  to  :  panggil  (pafigfai 
Kerb.  To  send  for :  pangil. 
Kam.  [Mai.  panggil]. 

To  call :  G  4a  ;  G  49 ;  S  i; 

15.  Call  at^  to :  singa*.  SdL  L 
To  hit  a  mark:  singgah.  Pai 
Joh.  [Afal.  singgah]. 

Gall  oat.  to :  C  285. 

16.  Ctadl  to  mlad,  to ;  to  think 
Sem,  Buk.  Max. 
Calladivm :  Y  i-ia. 

17-  Calm;  quiet  {Mai.  tCdoh):  i 
Ra. ;  S  933  ;  8  305. 

18.  Caltrop  :  seauti  ?  (se-owt 
Stev.  :  H  137;  S  141;  T9 

19.  Caljrz :  tempok.  Bes.  Sm 
tampok.  ' '  covering  "] ;  S  $1 

30.  Can :  to  be  able  to :  (a)  bob 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  bule  (boal«).  Sm 
boleh.  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  N  6 
(b)  To  procure :  mtaule  (b 
Som.  [cf.  Mai.  buleh.  "can"; 
"to  gel"  ;  from  W  129]: 
14 ;  N  66. 
Canal:  T  103. 
Caactr :  I  45  ;  U  8.  9. 

21.  Candlo  :  dian.  Sak.  V 
Resin  :  dian.  Bes.  Malac.  [k 
"  torch."] 

Cano :  R  36-41. 

22.  Cap  :  kopiah,  Sak.  U.  Km 
kopiah] ;  P  100.  Cap  oi 
Q  25  ;  S  334. 

83.  Capabla  [?]  :  larat,  5Avr., 
[?  Mai.  larat:  so  given  in  ori| 
I  cannot  find  the  word  in  th 
aries  to  which  I  have  access. 

34.  Cape ;     bend    of   river : 
(schimpah),  Sak.  Kerb. 

35.  C*»E  ;    bend   of  a  river: 
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K  Sdm,,  Sak,  Ra.  \  (tandjoft). 
2.  ;    tanjuki^,    Serau    \MaL 
••cape"]. 
I :  M  109. 

tak*:  A  57:  S79;  T  II. 
y:  G67 

■ :  (a)  lenga'  (linga).  Setn. 
tx.  ;  lenga  (lefi4).  SaM.  Ra. 
ingah,  Sak.  U.  Kam,  [Ma/. 
to  loiter  "]. 

Jess:  langgap,  Pan/.  Kap. 
»  forget :  langap.  Pan/.  Kap. 

.ESS  :    Umat.    Sak.    Kerb. 

nbat.  ••late. " ' '  unpunctual ' ']. 

:  S  292. 

bo :  tinja'  (tinjak),  Sent.  Buk. 

china,      Sem.     Pa.     Max. 

f  away :    amjut  (amdjout). 

rb.  To  lift ;  to  cany  :  {Ma/. 
tai-dt,  Sen.  C/iff.  ;  taiot»», 
P  Cf.  Khmer  yok  [yak]; 
i6k,    "to   take";    but  see 

TO :  C  52. 

to:  angket  (aflk^t),  Salt. 
mgkit  (aftkit),  'Sak.  Ra.  To 
to  stand ;  to  go  up  :  ningkat. 
'ap.  J  oh.     To  set  (a  snare) : 

Bes.  A.  I.     To  take  {Ma/. 

ya'  angked  (/r.  angkedd). 
'edah ;  angkit,  Sak.  Guai. 
up  {Ma/,  angkat) :  ang-kit. 
'us  C/iff.  ;  angkit^,  Serau. 
e  up ;  to  climb:  t^ngkat 
,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;  B  484 
igkatj. 

TO :  tanggong  (tngkung), 
k.  Max.  [Ma/,  tanggong]. 

TO  :  tAteng,  Bedu.  I.      To 

tating.  Mantr.  Ma/ac.     To 

tAteng,  liedu.  II.  To  carry 
hand)  :  benteng,  Ikdu.  II. 
ting]. 

TO  {Ma/,  tating):  buka, 
'ap.  Joh.  ;  B  396;  B  399- 
48. 

to:  tarek,  Sak.    U.   Kam. 

in  an  "  ambong  "  (a  sort  of 
:)  :  jAras,  Kena.  I.,  Bedu.  II. 
TO  (in  an  "ambong"): 
ig.  Serting  [.Ma/,  ambong]. 
ro  (on  the  back).  {.\fa/.  pikul): 
rtin^. 

TO  (on  the  head).  [Ma/. 
:  tAn-duh,  Sen.  C/iff.  [?cf. 
du,  "  litter.  "  "  palanquin  "]. 

TO  (on  the  head).  {Ma/. 
:  s^rkap  alas  pOningol  (s'rkap 
ingol),    Pant.    Kap.   Joh.\    P 


Canying-pole :  P  177- 
CartUag*  (of  nose) :  N  98. 

39.  Cunre  or  decorate,  to  {Ma/,  ukir) : 
ya-kuchSd  {e.g.  a  blowpipe  or  quiver). 
Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Ga/.  To  write  {e.g.  on  blowpipe). 
{Ma/,  tulis):  kuched.  Pang.  U. 
A  ring. 

40.  Carve,  to  (designs  or  objects) : 
makaii?  (maklee),  Sem.  Stev,  To 
cut  rings  (in  something?):  niet-tl(met- 
tee),  Sem.  S/ev.  [cf.  M  14  or  C  295]. 

41.  Carve,  to.  or  scratch  designs : 
din,  Sem.  S/ev. 

Carva  meat,  to :  C  299. 

Canrad   daaign :  B   194 ;   D   157  ; 

R  133- 

42.  Caryota  (palm  which  produces  blow- 
pipe wadding).  [Ma/.  "  merdin  "]:  r(, 
Sem.  S/ev. 

43.  Caryota  griAthii:  cha-ching,  ^(r«/. 
Stev. 

43A.  Cash  down  {Fr.  comptant) :  bor- 
sfinyi  (bors5fll),  Sak,  Ra.  [?=G  65 
+  Q  16];  E24;  G66. 
Cast  (in  the  eye) :  E  83. 
Cast  away,  to:    F   120;  R  60;  T 
1 06- 1 14. 

44.  Cast  out.  to  :  sunteng.  Bes.  Songs. 
Casting-ntt :  N  43.  44. 

45.  Cat  {Ma/,  kuching) :  miu  or  m6u. 
Sem.  J  arum  ;  m^u  or  mto.  Sem. 
P/us ;  M  98  ;  nyau.  U.  Cher.  [Ono- 
matopoeic from  M  98  ;  but  cp.  Cuoi, 
ng^au;  Kaseng,  Kon  Tu,  Su^,  Na/ang, 
Bo/oven,  Sedang,  S/ieng,  Chr&u, 
Bahnar meo;  C/iam  moySiU',  Churu, 
Jarai  meo  ;  Annamese  kon  (con) 
mto :  Se/ung  meao.  mi&  (meaw), 
miyaung  (me-young),  "cat."] 

46.  Cat  :  kuching.  Sem.  Beg,,  Ben. 
New.,  Mantr.  Ma/ac.,  Bes.  Be//.', 
(koutchift).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  ku-ching,  U. 
Tcm. ;  kuchin  (koutchin),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
kuchikn.  Tembi\  (kuchlk^),  Sen.  C/. ; 
kft-chiktt,  Sen.  C/iff. ;  kuchikn.  Tembi, 
Serau ;  kuchik,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  (kiits- 
chik),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  (koutchik). 
Som. ;  kuchfk  (kutschtk).  Sak.  Mar- 
tin-,  kiichi-kuchi  (kiitschi-ktitschi), 
Sak.  Tap.  Kitten  :  kuod  gu-chik- 
dd.  Sak.  P/us  C/iff.  \  kfi-non  kftchik". 
Sen.  C/iff.  ;  kft-non  kuchik,  Sak. 
B/anj.  C/iff.  Tiger-cat  {Ma/,  rimau 
akar):  kuching  utan,  Tembi.  "Cat's- 
eye "  (fruit),  (spec.  Ma/,  buah  mata 
kuching).  {Nephe/ium  ma/aiense)\ 
boh  met  kuching  (buh  mit  kuching), 
Sem.  Pa,  Max.  [Ma/,  kuching. 
"  cat."] 

Cat:  W  132. 
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Cat.    wild:     T  129-133:   T    135; 
T  140. 

Cataract  (in  the  eye) :  K  83. 
••Cafi-ty«"  fruit :  C  46  ;  U  ai. 
47-   Catch,    to    {Mai.    langkap):     ya- 
pftg,  fi:fij!.    U.    Arinx,  Piing.  Sam, 
PiiHic.  Giii.  ;  pak,  K't-rbat.    [E^rhapt 

48.  Catch,  to:  {a)  kap  i^r  yO-kap,  ex, 
ye-kap  kashak,  ' '  I  catch  deer, "  Fang. 
A'.  A  rift  if',  kAp.  I^Hr;  bikap,  y^/at; 
nachanakab,  Ti-mbi ;  ikah.  Bern. 
Xtiif.  ;  iket.  £x\  ikct  kashak.  "to 
catch  a  deer,"  Panj;.  Belimb. ;  hIgAp, 
Iks.  A.  /.  \  S  242':  kakom,  Av.  A'. 
/,i7w^V-  ;  kom,  lies.  Sonfp,  To  be 
caught :  ki-bi^kap,  Stik.  U.  Bert. 
To  hunt  {Mai.  mj^mbunx):  ya'  kop, 
Scm.  Plu^.  To  seire  ;  to  snatch  : 
Ickub.  likftb  (leikub.  Ilikb),  Scm.  Buk, 
Miix.  Able.  adj.  (Mai.  kuasa):  kom, 
/'iJfiX'  f^-  A  ring.  To  find  :  kom, 
Sak'.  ku.  :  hckbpn,  (hd-kCrp**),  Stm. 
Cliff. ;  enkijpn,  Strau ;  hikup«»,  Krau 
Em.  ;  kop  (ktrp),  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff, 
To  get  :  kup  (k^rp).  Sak.  Blanj, 
Cliff.  ;  kom,  ex.  dah  oyn  kom  tipQ' 
dah  (Mai.  sahya  sudah  k«na  tipu), 
"  I  have  got  cheated,"  Bes.  K.  L.  ; 
bekoni,  Bes.  K.  Lang,  To  possess  : 
pilkom.  Bei.  Songs.  To  procure : 
kom,  .S.7*.  Ra.  ;  S  78.  [Cf.  Stieng 
kop.  "a  trap,"  "to  accept"; 
A'Awer  rongkop,  "trap."  Perhaps 
connected  with  ,\IaL  tangkap.  pOr- 
angkap.  Hut  especially  Centr, 
\u:  'fill  r  kom ,  kOm-ashe.  '  ■  to  obtain . ' ' 
"to  receive."  "to  get";  kom-hata, 
• '  to  find  "  (after  a  search);  ?cf.  P 150.  ] 
(/•)  To  carry  away :  kdt,  Sak.  Ra, 
To  lake:  makon.  Sem.  Craro.  Hist.^ 
Sem.  KLipr.  ;  ko<l,  Tern.  CI.,  Sak. 
Plus  Cliff. ,  ,^a/.  CI..  SaJt.  Blanj, 
Cliff.  \  kitn;  kot,  Seraw,  k6t,  Sak. 
Re.  ;  nMkot  (nbdkot),  Som.  \  amp- 
k6t.  Sak.  Kerb.\  kat?  (got;  goat), 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  To  accept  :  'ngkan, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  To  obtain  :  roa-ken, 
Sem.  Stcv.  Take  his  things  I  kot- 
lah  {or  kotlah)  I)Arang  ni  loC,  Jelai, 
Do  not  tike  my  things !  gagot 
bilraiig  en.  Jclai ;  je  akot  h&rang 
leia.  Tcmbi.  Do  not  take :  we 
g.igot.  Sak.  Em.  {.Mon  ket,  "to 
take  "  ;  Annum.  kAt ;  A  chin,  kudt, 
"to  lake  away";  Stiepig  kAn,  "to 
take."  "to  accept";  Khmer  kftn 
•to  hold";  ?  cf.  Stieng  kOh,  "to 
svize."  "  10  arrest."] 
49.  Catch,  to  (Mc.l.  langkap) :  (a)  ya' 
(hep.  ^V'"    larum  :  chi^p,  Sem.  Beg.\ 


(chaip).  Ben,  New.  ;  cat 
Tern,  ;  cbep.  Kreu  Ket. ;  c 
U.  Kam.  To  catch ;  to  ai 
tchi4p),  Sak,  Re.  I  c 
chap,  /eiau  I  arrett  foa 
tangkap  awak) :  chap  k  i 
Darat.  To'  fish  [MtL 
ikan),  ya'  cbSp  beg-jag,  Sei 
To  hold:  chab.  Sem.  Si 
{tchAb).  Som, ;  chap.  Sem. 
New,  Sen.  Cliff.  \  cUp, 
Kam,  To  hold ;  to  taket 
seize  :  mftchab  (mchb),  i 
Max,  ;  cheb  (cfaib).  Sim. 
To  seise :  chi&p  (tchiip). 
chfip,  Sak,  U.  Kam.  To 
handle  of  a  weapon) :  tarn 
Stev,  To  shake  hands: 
(chb  tung).  Sem.  Pa.  J 
touch:  chds  (chib).  Sem. 
To  take  in  the  hand:  d 
Sem,  Pa,  Max.\  niAcfaAl 
Sem.Buk.Afax.\G^  \ 
wrist):  chap.  Sem.  Stev.  D 
cheb  chas.  Pang  U,  Antq 
di&p  [chAp]  "  to  seiae."  ' 
Baknar  chiep  (short  c). 
or  hold  in  the  hand  " ;  S 
'  *  to  take,  accept "  [a  Can 
word,  according  to  Aate 
chhok  (chhoc) ;  Ccnekt 
(jec) ;  CJkr^i  pbchis ;  C 
Stieng  gi^p.  *'  to  take 
chup,  '  *  to  take  with  the 
all  together.'*  But  ct 
Stieng  chop,  ' '  to  hunt" 
(b)  Catch,  to  (birds)  {3i 
ntehit,  Bes,  K.  Long,  [? 

50.  Catch,  to  :  rot,  Sak 
ahrod  (^h-rod).  Sam,  ' 
seize:  krod,  Sak.  Kerb 
rot,  Sak.  Kor,  Gb.  ;  ab 
6Vm.  ;  krod.  Sak.  Kt 
brace:  ker&p°.  Jelai, 
draw  towards  oneself  (?) 
but  the  Mai.  equival 
pakeian ,  • '  clothes  " ) : 
Kerb.\  cf.  E76;  Paa7 
[It  is  not  certain  that  tli 
all  connected.  Some  n 
with  the  infix  -r-  fion 
e.g.  C  48.  Cf.  Baknat 
* '  to  hold  in  one's  er 
down).  ••] 

51.  Catch,  to  :  t«*long. 
Cher,    Tofind:  teiong. 
To  look  for :  teiong.  A 
seek:  teiong,  Bes.  K.  L 
Bes.  Sep,  A.  1. 

52.  Catch,  to  {MaL  M 
(bort).     Sen.     CI.      T< 
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nakan) :  bad,  ex,  lez  kfibez 
L'  (trans,  of  Mai.  proverb, 
lut  kena  gula).  "ants  die 
n  the  sugar,"  Pang.  Sam, 
at.  To  take  {Mai.  ambil) : 
r;  b4l  (bort),  Kerbat\  ya' 
{fr.  chebod),  ex,  angked 
l/<z/.  ambil-lah),  "  pick  it  up 
it  away,"  Sem.  Plus  ;  C  30  ; 
W.  bodd),  Pang.  U,  A  ring.; 
>r.  b6dd).  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
I  pick :  but ;  bOt ;  mut ;  mut, 
1.  To  pick  up  :  bohl,  Bes. 
\  ;  bit,  Bes.  Songs,  To 
Uipax  (tchopat).  Sdm.  To 
al.  hinggap) :  ya-bad,  Pang. 
To  perch  ;  to  alight  {Mai. 
:  t£bit  (tbit).  Sem.  Bui. 
Is  there  a  confusion  here 
ilfal.  "  hinggap"  and  some 
rd?  But  ?  cf.  Slung  b6t, 
:h,"  "to  hang  on  to"  (of 
a  tree),  "to  attach  oneself 
f.  CArdu  bat,  "to  hold"; 
»5t ;  Boloven  tabot ;  Halang 
nge  pot,  "  to  touch"  ;  Mon 
,  •  *  adhesiveness  '  ;  khftbftl 
,  "sticky.  '] 
ro :  S  242. 
Ur :    kaing  (k'ting).   Sem. 

143- 

irild  {Mai.  s^ladang) :  keh 
If.  Pa.  Max. 

WILD:  chengkhdm  (chfing- 
iena.  I. 

WILD :  se-ld-dakn,  Sen. 
^I^dang,  Mantr.  Malac.  ; 
,  Serau  ;  s^ladak  (sladak), 
seladak^  (sladak^),  Serau 
t  ?].  I  shoot  \or  have  shot?] 
ig  :  ko  emdil  sladak^  {or 
Urau  \Mal.  s^ladang]. 

WILD :  selapon  {pr.  s^la- 
em.  Kcdah  ;  sfilapl,  Sem. 
)id.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
bir\  sapi,  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb., 

Cow  :  sapi,  Sem.  Klapr. 
f:  Siipi  ki'iat  menh^ng  (s^pi 
ih^ng),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  C 
[9(?).  Wild  bull :  sdpi  babS, 
r.  Gb.  Wild  cow :  sdpi 
r^.    Kor.    Gb.    \Mal.    sapi]. 

these  forms  are  curiously 
»  to  Javanese  Krania  forms. 
e  other  instances  of  such 
y  anomalous  formations ; 
D  ;    1)  149  ;   E  51  ;  W  50  ; 

•D    {Mill,    s^ladang,    sapi)  : 
Tap.     Wild  cattle.  B  452  ; 


59.  Gaol?  {Mai,  kulit  b^kulit) :  k§jib, 
Sem.  Pa.  Max, 

60.  Gauo  ;  motive :  tegal ;  agal,  Ment. 
Bar,  [Mai,  tCgal] ;  B  15a  ;  W 
78,  79- 

61.  Gave  {Mai.  gua  batu) :  nendem, 
Sem,  KedaA,  Sem.  /arum,  Sem. 
Plus ;  n5m-dom,  Pang,  U,  Aring 
[?  cf.  Mon  tham  [thuim],  " cave"]. 

62.  Cave  :  Idp,  Sen,  Cliff. 

63.  Cave  ;  hole :  humo  (houmo),  Sak. 
Kerb.  :  C  296 :  D  66  ;  H  107  ;  H 
III  ;  M  199. 

Cavity :    D  66  ;    H   107  ;    H  zzo  ; 
M  199. 
63A.  Cent  (copper  coin):   sen,  Darat, 
Jelai  [Ma/,  sen]. 

64.  Centipede  {Mai,  lipan) :  s6d.& 
(doubtful),  Sem,  Kedah, 

65.  Centipede  :  tos.  Pang,  Stev, 

66.  Centipede  :  keeb  or  ke-eb.  Sem. 
Jarum  ;  keCb**,  Tembi ;  keeb*^,  Serau 
[or  Tembi  ?]  ;  kSepn.  Jelai ;  keep, 
Serau ;  (kech),  Sak.  Em.  ;  k6-€p, 
Sem.  Plus  \  kahftp  (kihip),  Sdm,  ; 
kehSp  (k4h4p).  Sak.  Ra,  \  kS'fip. 
Sak,  U,  Bert,  \  kelp.  Pang.  U, 
Aring',  k6-ip,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  k&ki'Hc  (kaki'ik).  Sem.  Pa, 
Max,  ',  kllb  ( krib ).  Sem,  Buk, 
Max.  ;  klip ;  kTIl.  Bes,  Sep,  A,  I,  ; 
kiip,  Bes,  Malac,  [Khmtr\AA'p  {pr, 
k&ep?)  [kA6b]:  Stung  kQ5p,  k&p ; 
Bahnar  ke€p  ;  Centr.  Nicobar  kaSap 
— "  centipede."  The  connection  of 
Mon  dhgl  seems  more  than  doubtful.  ] 

67.  Centipede  :  lipan,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
hallpan,  Mantr.  Malac,  Jak,  Malac. 
[Mai.  halipan]. 

68.  Centipede  (spec.  Mai.  "taylong"  ): 
jeiantu?  (jelimtoo),  Jak.  Stev.  ;  M 
104. 

Centre  :  M  99.  100  ;  N  16  ;  N  18. 

69.  Ceremonial  function?  :  gaya',  Bes. 
Songs. 

70.  Certain ;  to  make  certain :  timtoh 
(tuntuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Certain  : 
tCntu'?  (tentuk),  Serau.  Certainly: 
tontu  (tontou).  Som.-,  (tonton),  Sak. 
Kerb. ,  Sak.  Pa.  Doubtful ;  uncer- 
tain :  la-tontu  (ta-tontou),  Sdm.  ;  to- 
tcntu  (to-tentou),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  to- 
tentu  (lo-tontou),  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai. 
t^ntu]. 

A  certain  (indefinite  sense) :  T  51. 

71.  Chain:  rante,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [Mai, 
rantai]. 

Chamber :  R  170-172. 

72.  Chameleon  (AAz/.  sumpah-sumi>ah) : 
dalang  (dalng),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
dalong,    ex.    surau    d5.1ong,    surau 
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halug,  "  the  chameleon  cries,  the  fly- 
ing lizard  cries,"  Pang.  Sat.  Toad 
(spec.  Mai.  kodok  belong  or  katak 
betong):  dAlong  (dalung),  Sem.  Buk. 
A  fax.  [cf.  L  X14.  115]. 

73.  Chamklkon (.l/a/.sumpah-sumpah): 
{a)  changhai.  Sem.  Jarum  ;  jongkoi, 
Bt's.  A.  I.\  sfdengkuil,  Jak.  Maktc. ; 
sedengkui,  Mantr,  Malac.  Xya.  ; 
sCnengkoi.  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  seneng- 
koi,  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha.  ;  senu'ng- 
I)oi.  lies.  Sep.  Lizard  (black  and 
orange  variety) :  dangkui.  Jak.  Mad. 
[Mon  dakui  [rlAktiai],  "chameleon" 
sp. :  cf.  Khmer  bftngkuOi  [p&ngkuoy], 
'  *  small  arboreal  lizard  "  ;  fiaknar 
bokuci  (lK.>kuey),  "lizard";  Stieng 
pc^kfii.  "  grey  chameleon  "  sp. ;  Centr. 
\icotar  koAh.  "tree  lizard":  and 
perhaps  Man  kAp  kai  [kAp  kAai], 
"lizard":  ?  cf.  Madurese  brokay, 
"  monitor  •lizard."] 

{b)  Frog  (  Mai.  katak  ) :  changkai. 
Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus.  Toad  {Mai. 
kodok):  changkai,  Paug.  U.  A  ring; 
changkhai.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
kongka',  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ; 
tangka',  Sem.  Kcdak,  Sem.  Jarum; 
tungkueh  ( tungkuih ).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [A'kmer  kingkdk  [gfngguk]; 
kAngkdk[kangguk];  Angk6k[anggiik], 
•  *  toad  " ;  Achin.  changguk.  '  *  frog. "] 

74.  Toad  :  kudog.  Sem.  Jarum  [Mai. 
kodok]. 

Ch.\mkleon  :  L  X14.  115. 
Change,  to  :  T  257. 

75.  Changgan  (tree) :  changgan.  Bes 
Songs. 

Changing :  I  39  ;  T  357. 
Channel :  T  103. 

76.  Character  ;  disposition  :  tabi'at 
(tb't).  .SVw.  Buk.  Max.  [.Mai.  Ar. 
tabi'at]. 

77.  Charcoal :  {a)  anggu,  Sem.  Jur. 
AV?*'.  ;  (auggii),  Sem.  Jur.  And.^ 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  jengkA  ?  (jeng-hA), 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  jcng-kAh.  Sak. 
Bli!fij.  Cliff. ;  nying-kah.  Sen.  Cliff. 
{b)  Charcoal :  hangung,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Burning  embers  :  ingung  us 
(aingungus),  San.  Buk.  Max. ;  <3ngong 
Osh  (6ftoA-6ch),  Som.  ;  reng-hong- 
osh.  S,ik.  Plus  Cliff.,  Silk.  BlanJ. 
Cliff.;  rt-nghon  (refthon),  Sak.  Kerb. 
Fire  :  raniangaye,  Ben.  Xctv.  Fire- 
wood :  ungun  api,  Jak.  I^m.,  Jak. 
Ba.  Pa.  Firelogs :  anggeng.  Bes. 
Songi.  Kbony  {Mai.  arang  p6ra), 
hangung  p<Jni  (hangung  pra),  Sem. 
Pa.  Mifx.  [K'Amer  Tongok  (rongoeuk) 
rrjinpfitl    "  Surning  embers  "]. 


(c)  Charcoal :  hannjing ,  Sem 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  AVv.:(na 
Stm,  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Aa 
hayeng  (haing).  Sews,  Bm 
Ebony  {Mai.  )ayn  anD| 
bnxi/olia  or  Diospyros  Itdd 
aheng  (jhu  ahing).  Sem.  Pa 
iyo*  ,cri'u,  haeng  <  aiu' .  or ai'c 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  {Mai.  m 
hayang  ptiya'  (haing  paia').  A 
Ma.v.  [Mai.  arang]:  Hap 
Charm  :  M  76 :  P  138 :  R 
ChaM,  to  :  H  X  76-178. 

78.  Chattor,  to :  menenteog.  A 

79.  Chatter,  to:  mttW,  B 
Chattering  of  teeth :  IkAt 
bok),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  Sji 
Chattering  (of  the  teeth) : 
172. 

Chavnt,  to :  S  2x1-3x3. 
Choap :  £  23. 

80.  Cheat,  to  (Mai.  tipu):  gta 
D  6a  ;  F  23  :  G  68. 

81.  Ghook  (of  the  face).  (J/ii 
kebang  (kbag)?  Sem.  A 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \  kabi 
(kabbd;  kap4?).  Sem.  i 
kap5  ?  (kapoAg)  ar  kaping 
kApo.  Sdm.  ;  kapA  (kapl 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  gobak.  Bes.  A. 
kapd  or  kapau  (kap5  (an)), 
Ijuw.  [?  Cf.  Kuy  Dek  Vk 
/vme^  ta-bong ;  CentruluA 
NicobarxapCA;  A'Aawrthpc 
"cheek."] 

8a.  Cheek  :  k4mi.  Sak.  Ra. 

83.  Cheek  (MaL  pipi):  pa 
Kedak.  Temples  [MeL 
penal  (pnl).  Sem.  Pa.  JAu 

84.  Cheek  (.1/17/.  pipi) :  (a)  | 
Sem.    Pius ;    pdng-p6ng, 
A  ring.     Pang.     Sam,    P\ 
Temples    (.I/a/,    dahi) : 
Sem.  Plus. 

{b)  C*heek  :  m^ng.  Sen.  C 
Bera.  ;  ming  Serau,  Dai 
di  ming  (?).  Serau  ;  H  a,  [ 
ming,  "cheek,"  "bold 
N  21  ;  Ckam  amidng.  "c 
{c)  pipi,  Ben.  AVzc*.  ;  pip 
Pa.  [.Mai.  pipi]:   M  20a. 

85.  ChAmMdan.  buah.  <>r  b 
(species  of  plant) :  buft 
patu').  Sent.  Buk.  .Max.  [ 
patu]. 

86.  ChAmpaJca  (fio%%'er).  Mie^ 
paca  :  jftnipA.  jainpAkfi 
jmfwkh),  Sem.  Buk.  Ma 
Mai.  ch.  merah)  :  j&m 
(jmpa  thuing).  Sem.  B 
(spec.    Mai.   ch.    puteh): 
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mpakh    piltu ).    Sem,    Buk, 
ial,  chSmpaka]. 
kLak  (fruit,  tree)  {Artoearpus 
n) :  mSn^lang  (mning),  Sent. 
IX,,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
1  (tree  spec.):  D  i88. 
ili  (a  kind  of  wild  fruit-tree): 
ang.  U.  A  ring  ;  plim,  Pang, 
mg.  6a/. 
I,  to  :  A  57. 

breast :  kawat,  Pang.  Kap. 
)ld  ;  iron  ;  iron  pot :  kawat, 
Cap.  Joh.  Cubit  or  span  : 
pendek,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
:  kawat  panjang.  Pant.  Kap. 
^o  wink :  kawat  pSningok 
p'ningok).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
distinct  words  seem  to  have 
ogether"  here;  cf.  Mai., 
*'at,    • '  wire ' '  ;   Jav.  kawak, 

kawan,  ' '  a  measure  of 
>r  thread  "  ;  sec  also  R  i6.] 

B  380-387. 
or    quid    (of    betel):     pi&', 
L  A  ring. 

cw-bom  :  sel6l,  Kena.  I. 
new-born  :    nfitas,  Bedu.  II. 
tas.  "  to  break  (the  shell)."] 
I :  C  102  ;  F  255-258. 
l-pox  :  S  289,  290. 
leader :  sCn^ut  (sn&-hoot), 
ru. 

'  {Mai.  p6nghulu):  rana, 
(bok)  li  rana  tedih,  "  who  is 
f  of  this  village"  [probably 
•  here"],  A'rau  Em. 

king :     eja    (edjah),  Sem. 

King :  eja,  Sem.  Craw. 
rSja'  (rajak),  Jelai.  Small 
ar  {Mai.  raja  hudang) :  uju, 
K  Aring  \Mal.  raja].  King- 
jQlang  (julng),  Sem.  Buk. 
\Ial.  raja  udang]. 

leader  ;  captain  :  panghulu 
)ulou),  Som.  ;  pangulu  (pa- 
),  Silk.  Ra.  \  to  penghulu, 
faL  panghulu]. 
superior  (Jakun  and  B^sisi) : 
ies.  K.  Lang.  Superior  and 
;hiefs :  batin,  Mantr.  Bor. 
xilin,  Or.  Laut.  [J/a/.  batin, 
1  the  Stjarah  Malayu  applied 
Malay  chiefs  of  the  south  of 
(insula.  ] 

subordinate     ( Jakun     and 

jinang,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ; 
g).  Mantr.  Bor.  Superior 
jenang,     Or.     Laut.      [Mai. 

a     title      subordinate      to 

deputy  (Jakun  and  BCsisi)  : 


jukrab,   Bes.  K.  Lang.;  juru-krah, 
Mantr.  Bor.  [MaL  juru-k6rah]. 
99.  Chief  :  rit-be  (rit-beh).  Pang.Jalor. 

100.  Chief:  pfili-ni6n,  Po-Klo-,  padim&? 
(balimft),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [MaL  p6ng- 
lima]  ;  B  305  ;  O  23. 

zoi.  Child :  Qn,  Pang.  Jalor ;  wung, 
Sem.  Ked.  New.\  (woung),  Sem. 
Klapr.  ;  wdng  (wohng),  Jehehr ; 
wong,  Sem.  V.  SeL,  Sem.  IJ.  ; 
wong,  ex.  wong  y6',  "my  child," 
Pang.  Belimb.  \  wong?  (voug), 
Sem.  Pupier\  wong  (pr.  wogn). 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.',  wogn,  0. 
Pat.  ;  wang,  Sem.  Stev.,  Sem. 
Martin.  Child  (or  young  of  any- 
thing ),  {Mai.  anak) :  wong  ( or 
wogn ),  Sem.  Plus ;  wong  ( or 
woSn),  Sem.  Jorum ;  awak,  Pang. 
K.  Aring;  i-wft',  Pang.  U.  Aring', 
A-wa',  Lebir,  Kerbat;  i-wa',  Krau 
Ket.  ;  ?hi-wa',  U.  Tem.  ;  io-war, 
Krau  Tem.',  d-A',  Sak.  Guai;  tog- 
wa.  U.  Cher.  Child  {MaL  kanak- 
kanak) ;  rewa'  (rewak),  Kerdau  ; 
T  165  ;  W  30.  Infant :  wang, 
Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 
Young  of  animals:  iu-wa',  U. 
Tem.;  B  137 ;  F  115.  Birth; 
generation :  bdio'  Awang  (balu*  au'), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  bAlft'  Awang  (bal' 
auang),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Young 
shoots  of  plants  ;  young  trees  (?) : 
wong-wong,  as  pi.  of  wong  (?),  ex. 
wong-wong  tangoi,  Sem.  Kedah ; 
R  22.  Male  child  :  &wang,  Jak. 
Mad.  To  bear  children  :  b6r-io- 
war,  Krau  Tem.  ;  F  155.  Child  : 
wunganeg,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.  In- 
fant :  wanganeg,  Sem.  Ked.  And., 
Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  ;  C  106.  Child  : 
awa  kanit  (auva  kanit).  U.  Kel. 
Small  child  :  io-war  kweng,  Krau 
Tem.  Female  child  ;  daughter : 
aw&ng  m&beh  (auang  mabh).  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Daughter :  wang  mab^,  Sem.  Beg.  ; 
wong  mabe  (wong  mabay),  Ben. 
New.  ;  fin  biiddn,  Pang.  Jalor. 
Girl :  iwa'  kon  (i-wa'  kCrn),  Krau 
Ket.  ;  hiwa'  gado  (hi-wa'  ga-der),  U. 
Tem.  Male  child  ;  son  :  aw&ng  te' 
(auang  ti'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.;  aw&ng 
t&mkal  (auang  tmkl),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Son  :  wang  tongkal,  Sem. 
Beg.  ;  un  tfingkal  (Qn  tGnkihl). 
Pang.  Jalor.  Boy :  i-wa'  koin, 
Krau  Ket.  ;  hiwa'  lip5?  (hi-wa*  li- 
pcr,  hi-wa'  li-pCr),  U.  Tem.  ; 
M  17.  Brother :  awunta  tik,  Ben. 
New.      Sister  :  wan-ku-man,  Sem. 
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Jur.  And.,  St-m.  Jur.  Rob.  Sap- 
ling (?) :  pcngwong  or  pengwong. 
ex.  sagt^neb  pengwong.  "every  sap- 
ling." Sem.  Kedah\  C  xaS;  K  aao; 
H  14,  15  [?  cf.  MaL  awang,  "a 
youth  "]. 
loa.  Child  :  ken,  Pang.  Sam.  \  kO<*n 
(god'n  or  gOid'n?).  Sem.  K.  Ken,  ; 
kOn,  Sem.  I\r.  ;  k6han  (k6hQn), 
Sak.  Jer.  ;  k6hal  (k6htSt),  Fo^A'h ; 
kuod.  Sak.  Plus.  Cliff.  \  (kouod). 
Som.  \  kwod.  Tern.  CI. ;  kuad,  Sak. 
Br.  I.mu ;  (koaid).  Sak.  Croix, 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  kC-nod.  Sen.  CI.  ; 
kenoch  (knotsch),  U.  Ind.  ;  kC- 
nong,  Hera. ;  k'non,  Pes.  Malac.  ; 
knon.  U.  Ind.  \  k^nAn  (kenAwn), 
Or.  Perumb.  \  k^n6n.  Sak.  Martin  \ 
k^nOn  ( knon ),  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
ken6n,  Serting ;  k6-non.  Sen. 
Cliff.  \  Vx^iiOTi,  Pes.  K.  Lang.  k(^- 
non  :  ko-nun,  Sak.  Planj.  Cliff. ; 
k(^non.  kOnun.  Pes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ; 
kendn.  Sak.  Planj.  Sw.  ;  ke-nun. 
Sak.  Sil.  Pa.  ;  kCnun.  /•/.;»,  Pnk. 
U.  iMng.,  Tan.  V.  Lang.,  Pes.  Sep., 
Pes.  Her.,  Ped.  CAiong:  ^ngkan? 
(«*ngkau).  Men/.  Her.  '//.  ;  W  30. 
Baby :  kinun  (keenoon).  Pes.  Pell. 
Boy  (or  girl) :  ken,  I^ebir ;  ki-}'en. 
Kerba  t.  Daughter :  kdnun  ( konoVB) : 
Sak.  Ra.  Grandchild  ;  kanun.  Pen. 
\ew.  [means  "child"].  Birth: 
kOruat  (/t/vwat),  Sak.  Kerb.  To 
bear  children  :  b<^-kuod,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  \  l>e-ki^-nftn,  Sak.  Planj. 
Cliff.  ;  iKTkinQn.  Jelai ;  bCk^nun, 
Pe<.  Sep. :  t)Ckdn6n.  Serting.  Grand- 
child :  konun  liri,  Tan.  U.  Lang, 
{.\/al.\\T\\.  Littlcchild:  kg-nongket. 
Pera.  Youngest  child :  youngest  of 
a  family :  k»>non  lUj  (ke-non  lUdj), 
Sak.  Planj.  Cliff.  Bastard  :  kC-non 
mi'r-gas,  Sak.  Planj.  Cliff.  Daugh- 
ter :  babuh  kCuat  (babooh  kooiuit), 
Sak.  Kerb,  [wrong  order  ?  it  should 
be  k&uat  balxj] :  kuat  babo  (guat 
iKibo),  Sak.  Kor.  (lb.;  kuod  ba'-bu', 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  :  kuot  babO  (kouot- 
bab6).  Som.  ;  kCnun  kidO  (kdnoun- 
kidd),  Sak.  Ka. ;  kiJnun  k&lur.  Pes. 
Sep.  ;  ke-non  kCr-do',  Sak.  Planj. 
Cliff.  Girl:  *n-kon  ke-doh.  U. 
Cher.  \  ki-yen  ia-lu,  Kerba t  \  ken 
yalb  (ken  ya-l^r).  I^bir\  k6<*n? 
bab6  (god'n  babo'),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Son  :  kuot  babuh  (kouot-babouh), 
Som.  \  kuod  babo  (kuod  ba-ber), 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff. :  ke-non  kral,  Sak. 
Planj.  Cliff. :  kCnun  ?  kia  (konoun- 
k'A)     Knk    le.y  '  ifAni.«  i§mul,  Pes. 


Sep.  Boy  (male  chikl):  jQ 
(guAt  babO).  SaJt.  Kor.  G 
tem-kAI.  Lebir;  ki-yeo  tl 
Kerba/;  £n-koa  i-pot,  V 
Maiden  ;  virgin  :  ken  It^ 
Nephew  :  kuod  kaimn.  Si 
Cliff.  :  kuot  kfimon  (kouotl 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  ktaon  sodan' 
sodarak).  Serau;  N  41; 
sudarm  (k6noixn  jMfdiit).Si 
B  437.  Birth  :  beknii  (bi 
Som.  ;  p&lbukAion  (pUboob 
Sak.  Ra.  Chicken :  luA 
(god'n  esto),  Sem.  K.  Ke 
appears  Xo^Mal.  uak  1 
Youn^  {MaL  muda):  ke 
ke^n).  Pang.  Sam,  Pnf. 
B  a6z  ;  F  aao :  H  15.  [JVi 
**  child";  K'Amer  k^m  {fr. 
[kQn],  "son."  "issoe":  t 
kon.  "child."  kdnoa,  "m 
times  a  woman  has  bora 
dren  "  ;  Sfiemg  kdn ;  Pkm 
chhil  (cuon  chbi);  ffmi 
(kotion)  ;  Kat,  Som  (or 
Annam.  kon  (con) ;  Sam 
khen  ;  Cwof  kan  (can) ; 
kuon  (cuon)  ;  Prom  knoa 
kom  (com) ;  Sp  kdn  (cte) : 
kuon :  Niak^,  Sedang 
Lave  koen  ;  AlaJk,  KueK 
iang,  CkrJu  kon.  "< 
Kaseng,  Su/,  Halang  koo 
BolavcH  kuon  (cuon);  Stk 
(cuan).  "son";  Cemtrtl , 
Southern,  Tertssa,  andCba 
^rk&in;  Car Nicobar\SA, 
"3roung  offspring  of  anin 
doubt  the  connectkn  of 
SfiengVoi,  **  to  be  bom."] 

103.  Child  ;  infant :  opayft.  j 
As.  To  bear  a  diiU: 
(hmp^).  Kena.  I. 

104.  Child  :  demnkt.  Ben.  i 
misprint  or  comiptica  ft 
which  in  the  Malay  spirit 
=  "  child"  {.\falay  MtgU 
646)]. 

Z05.  Child  :  chaiU  (cha-Ai*). 
Kena.  //.  ;  [?  cf.  S  aSa  or 

106.  CHiLf> :  hanak.  Barak  \  a 
Kedah,  Sem.  Kiapr.,  St 
Mew.  ;  dnek  {knek).  Bet 
dnek,  Plan.  Rem,-,  to&.i 
enek,  Mantr.  Malac.,  Jak 
anak.  Pang.  Jalar\  anak.i 
Jak.  Mad.',  B  38;  anak  bis 
Kap.  Joh.  ;  W  132 ;  kam 
New.  \Afal.  kanak-kanak]; 
U.  Pat.  Son:  enek;  eoei 
Bo         "oung  (Mai.  mud 
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►«»».  B€g  \  T  85.     To  bear 

{Mai.  beranak) :  ber-neg 
•negg).  Sem.  Kedak\  C  no; 

Bedu.  /.;  bSrenek,  Kena. 
t.  Rem. ,  Bedu.  11.  ;  bfirhd- 
gkhAnak  ).  Harok  [  .lAi/. 
.  Birth  :  be  eneg,  Sem. 
:  lie? [A/a/,  anak," child."] 

budek.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /., 
ietc.  ;  bodo.  /ak.  Malac.  ; 
,  Jok.  Raf.  Infant;  younger 
budik,  Ben.  New.  Orphan: 
dp   n'uyn  hAp  gadS',   Bes. 

a  child  (that  has)  no  father 
)  mother.  [The  word  for 
"   (n'uyn)  here   is   not  the 

word.]     [Mai.  budak] ;   B 

76  ;  F  132  ;  H  15. 

»,  female :   keng  oi,  Rasa  ; 

male  ;     son  :      pinang  ? 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
»,  male :  leng.  Rasa. 
easing:    C    101-106;   C 
;  P  209  :  T  198. 
N-LAW  ;  L  35. 
EN.  TO  BEAR  :   hl-dit ;    hi- 
Cliff.     [Probably  =  P  209,  ] 
EN,  TO  BEAR  :  ya*  ma-ber 
i-bftr),     Sem.    J  arum  ;    ya' 
{pr.    ma-bftr),  ex.   ja*  ma- 
. ) ;  ma-ber  (pr.  mft-berr  or 
),  Sem.  Plus.  ;  C  106? 
EN,  TO  BKAR  \  ya'  len-inn, 
rum  ;   C  101-106  ;    P  209  ; 

M :  ku-mey,  Scm.  Plu$. 
P56. 

{a)  fngkwo  (ung-kwo), 
g. ;  engkwu  (ungkwu),  Ben. 
angka'  (angka'),  Sem.  Buk. 
angko'  (angku),  Sem.  Pa. 
ingket  (in-ket),  Sem.  Stev.  \ 

or  'ngke',  Sem.  Kedah  ; 
a",  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  nyengka' 
ak),  Jelai ;  ncngka'  (neng- 
*^rau ;  ninkAh,  Tan.  U. 
yakA  (jakA).  Sem.  K.  Ken. ; 

Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Pang, 
ang.  Gal.  ;  j^ngkau  (jngkilo, 
).  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  jakS 
),  Som.  :  cha'ka',  Sak. 
':iiff.  ;  chaka  (ichakA).  Sak. 
tchak4).  Sak.Ra.  Chin(?): 
ngka'  (bau  angka*),  Sem. 
Max.  \  yamt.^ik?  (imtaik), 
1.  Max.  Lower  jaw  :  jeng- 
s.  Sep.  :  'ngke  (ng'  kay), 
ev.  Heard:  chaka'(chakak), 
Fork,  of  a  slick  :  jongkA". 
rdali.H  i ;  H  2.    [ClAchin. 


jungka.  "jaw";  Khmer  ch&ngka 
[chlngkA],  "chin";  and  ?  cf. 
Central  and  Southern  Nicobar  en- 
kAift  (en-k6iA);  Shorn  Pe  kdid ; 
Stieng  kuam  ;  Annam,  kftm  ;  Bah- 
nar  k&ng.  "chin."  Is  the  first 
syllable  of  some  of  these  words 
connected  with  B  336?  For  a 
possibly  cognate  root  cf.  M  121.] 
\b)  Chin  :  gengop ;  dengop,  Bes. 
Songs. 

{c)  Chin  :  dag6,  Sak.  Ra.  ;  dago, 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  dagft,  Mantr. 
Malac.  ;  dagu.  Ben.  New.  [Mai. 
dagu]. 

1 14.  Chin  :  gnum  gnum,  Ben.  New. 

115.  Chinohilik  (bird):  chinchilik.  Bes. 
Songs. 

Chinaman :  M  23  ;  M  28. 

116.  ChineM  :  china'  (chinak),  Bland. 
K.  Lang.  [Mai.  China]. 

1x7-  Chippflid:  gompong,  Bes.  Songs. 

118.  Chipped;  the  part  where  a  piece 
has  been  chipped  off:  t^las  (tls), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  lus,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

Chirmp.  to :  S  363. 
Chisel,  stone  :  S  466. 

119.  Choke,  to  ;  to  eat  greedily?  (Mai. 
chdkek)  :  s&ksek  (sksik),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [?  ?  cf.  Mai.  chdkek]. 

120.  Choke,  to  :  kelko'  (klku'  ?  kltu'  ?), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

Cholera :  V  22. 
1 20 A.  Chooie,  to  ;  chenlas.  Serau. 
120B.  Choose,   to:  pilih,  Serau  [Mai. 

pilih]. 

121.  Chop  at,  to:  kabong(?),  Bes. 
Songs  ;  C  295-297. 

122.  Chopper  or  jungle -knife  {Mai. 
parang)  :  (a)  pol  ^r  p4l  {pr.  poll  or 
p411),  Sem.  Kedah  ;  G  94.  War- 
club  (weapon)  :  pel,  Sem.  Stev. 
Mallet  (for  making  bark-cloth  made 
of  "tSngar"  wood) :  pel  {pr.  pell). 
Sem,  Plus  [?  cf.  S  356]. 

{b)  Chopper  :  bah,  Sak.  Em. 

123.  Chopper  or  jungle -knife  {Mai. 
parang)  :  {a)  chokA',  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  Stone  knife :  ch&ket 
(chorket),  Sem.  Stev.  [Sedang  soke, 
"  knife"]. 

{b)  Knife:  pukep,  Sem.  Beg.,  Ben. 
A'nv.  ;  lungkoi,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 

124.  Chopper  (jungle-knife  or  cutlas  = 
Mai.  parang)  :  wcng  {pr.  we«ng), 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  weng.  Sem.  Plus, 
Lebir,  Kerbat.  Knife  :  weng, 
Kerbat  \  weft,  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \ 
w^n.  U.  Pat. ;  wuen(wuen'),  U.  Kel. 
Blade  of  chopper  :  met  weng.  Lebir, 
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K'crbat  ;      E      83.        [Mon      bun, 
••knife."] 

125.  Choppkr  :  nyem,  Krau  Tern., 
SaJk.  (ruai.  Knife :  nyem,  A'rau 
Tem.  Blade  of  chopper :  mat 
nyem,  Siik.  Guai.  \  E  83 ;  H 
21. 

126.  Chopper  :  pahang.  Or.  Laut{Mal. 
parang] ;  A  33  ;  C  152  ;  H  ai ;  I 
36 ;  K  47- 

127.  CnoppKK,   ornament   in   front  of: 
put  ok  (|xx)tok),  Sem.  Stev. 
Chuchok  (palm  spec.) :  R  164. 
Chnnam :  L  102. 

128.  Cicada  (?)     (.!/<;/.    riang-riang)  : 
harau,    ex.    k£'j6h    harau,    mawong 
harau,  "  males  of  the  cicada,  young 
of  the  cicada,"  I^anx.  Sai. 
Cicatrice  :  G  41  :  S  37. 

139.  Cigarettet :  mu-dut.  Krau  Tern, 
To  smoke  (native  cigarettes):  mudut, 
Jks.  A'.  I.ang.,  Iks.  A'.  L.  ;  nachar 
mudut,  Bt's.  Si'p. ;  E  27.  [.l/c/.  udut, 
•'  to  smoke."] 

130.  Cigarettes  :  ro'-ko',  Jj:bir.  To 
smoke  [i.e.  toliacco] :  nyor  roko', 
Sak.  ('.  k'am.  [MaL  rokok]  ;  D 
165  :  N  64  ;  S  303. 

1 31.  CimuLmon.  wild  (?) :  peranchun, 
lies.  Son^s. 

Circle:  K  160. 
Circular :  K  190. 

132.  Citronella  graii  ?  ( MaL  lerai  ?) , 
AniiropOiTon  schanaMtkus :  s^miai 
(smiai),  ^Vw.  Huk.  Max. 

133-  Civet-cat    {Mai.     musang)  :     {a) 
nicheg.  Sim.  Stcz: 
{b)  keiising.  Pang.  U.  AriNg, 
(t)  chcHj^kot,  JilanJ.  A'.  Lang, 

134.  Civkt-CAT: 
Sak.  Kerb. 

135.  CiVKT-CAT  : 

136.  ClVKT-CAT  : 

(spec.    Mai. 


rCshfia  ?     (reichfta). 


^mpak,  Bes.  A'.  L, 
ilong,  Sem.  A".  AV«. ; 
musang   jdbat),   aliyu 

(elsewhere  given   as  a  kind  of  big 

squirrel,  which  is  probably  wrong). 

Pang.  Sam.      Big  kind  of  squirrel : 

aliyu,  J\i»g.  U.  Arhtg. 

Cl VET-CAT  :  musang,  Temii,  Sak. 

Martin  ;     musang.    Jelai ;     ( spec. 

Mai.      musang     j^bat) :      museng 

(musintj),    Sem.    Pa.    Max.^    Sem. 

P:/k.   A/ax. ;   (spt'C.  Mai,   m.  akar) 

museng  aweh  (musing  auih),  Sem. 

/i.'/k.  Max.  ;  museng  iat»iik  (musing 

laiaik).  Sem.   Pa.   Max.  :  for  spec. 

-I/.:/,  m.  bulan,  m,  t(^nggaIong,  *SV///. 

/'.:.  Max.  adds  these  specific  terms 

to    the    generic    [  Mai.     musang  ] ; 

S  420. 

Claw.  N  5  :  S  53. 


138.  Caaw,  to  (stkk  oat  tb 
kwoPm,  Bes.  Sep. 

139.  Caay  :  hempo.  Sak.  Keri 
14a  CImh  {MaL  chocfai):  dj^i 

CHf. 
14X.  Clean  :  t&-kod  or  tapko 
Jorum  ;  G  63 ;  W  35. 

142.  CL£AN,  to  :  sOd.  Sak.  \ 
suudi^.  Serau.  To  wu 
Serau  ;  sut  (soot) ;  sOt, .! 
ya'  s&yd  (/r.  sAydd).  Sem 
ya*  s4yd  or  s4yt  (/r. 
siytt),  Sem.  Jorum,  Sc 
mteuij  ?  (masluj),  Sem.  At 
nigsoi  (nigfa-soi);  sni  (ax 
esui  (essonl) ;  cbOi  (drfu 
Ker6.  To  peel  (.I/0Z.  kq 
Sak.  Kor,  Gb.  To  det 
(for  planting) :  pangsdi.  a 
r&'  tek-ah,  lit.  "  dcand 
ground -that,"  i.e.  that 
ground  is  tboroagbly  de 
A'.  L.  Qean  ;  neat :  til 
(dabidjui-ds ;  dabidjuni). 
Ken.  [?  Cf.  Bahuri 
.\fon  sah,  ••to^dean" 
Nicobar  et-shich*ha^ 
clean";  et  •  shRch  -  ncai 
wipe  clean  "  ;  and  R  194. 

143.  Clean,  to  :  konlfit?  (1 
Pant.  A'ap.  Jok.  To  i 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

144*  Clean,  to  :  cbudii,  : 
Ben.  New.  ;  chOchl  (icbB 
[J/a/.  chuchi] :   G  65.  6 

145.  Clean  the  teeth,  to  (. 

3ra-chengkas  {fr,  cbengk 

U.  A  ring, 

Cl— ning-rod  (of  Uo 

379-383. 
X46.  Clear  :  transparent :  p 

anih    (jranis,   chranis). 

Max.  ;    jfrneh  (jemdil. 

30  [Ma/,  jMnih] ;  G  i 

W98. 

147.  Clear    proof;    e\ideo 
(ftta),  Sem.  Bmk.  .Max. 
ta',  Lebir[Mai.  nyau]. 

148.  Clear  proof ;  e\-ideiioe 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [MaL  .- 
75- 

149.  Clear  away  bmshvoo 
tebas) :  kd-drr.  Sen.  Cli, 
Serau  [?  cf.  C  295]. 

150.  Clear  away  bnishv 
tembas,  Seniu  [.Hal.  tefa 

151.  Clear  jungle,  to:  nat 
Mentr.  Stev.  [Mai.  nau 

152.  Clear,  to  (one  s  way^,  \ 
way)    through    the    jui 
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lasiTrmSrintas) :  chas.  Pang, 
ng.  Chopper  {Mai.  parang): 
as.  Pant.  Kap.  Log.;  peran- 
^ant.  Kap.  Her.     Chopper  : 

iron  ;  a  mark  :  pfiranchas 
bas).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Iron; 
las.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  To 
od :  manchas,  Pant.  Kap. 
Manner  ;    condnct ;     p^ran- 

(p'ranchasan).  Pant.  Kap. 
}aite :  sfiranchas  (s'ranchas), 
Cap.  Joh.  Work:  mSranchas 
haa).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Small 
pirancbas  kicho,  Pant.  Kap. 
Sword :  pirancbas  panjang, 
Kap.  Ijog.  To  wound : 
pirancbas  (I't'kok  p'rancbas), 
^ap.  Joh,  [Ma/.  rSntas  ;  rin- 

to  cut  one's  way  "]  ;  C  301; 

ng  (in  the  jungle),  a :  l£ba'; 
lebak  ;  r^bak).  Bes.  A.  /.  ; 
ibak),  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  I6ba'. 
:.     L.       Plantation  :      Ifiba' 

Bes.  Songs  [Mai.  r^ba]. 
lNG:cberakn.5^«.C/.  Planta- 
high  ground  {Mai.  ladang) : 
kn.  Sen.  Cliff.  Daylight 
iang):  chd-rang,  Lehir\  trang, 
\falac.        Light      (opp,     to 

tSrhang  (tekhang),  Barok. 
che  -  prakn.  Sen.  Cliff. 
g :  chfirang  (cherung),  Bes. 
Cf.  Mai.  larang,  "clear,"] 
ING  in  the  forest  (large)  : 
Dmar),  Mentr.  Stev.     Planta- 

high  ground) :  huma,  Mantr. 
,  Jak,  Malac.  [Mai.  huma]. 
iNG   (small)  :    umpal   (00m- 
ientr.  Stcv,   [connected  with 
:eding?]. 

ING  (one,  above  the  other) : 
cat.  Mentr.  Stru.  [Mai. 
cat,  "in  one  row"];  F  94  ; 

ed  together  :   kanching-kan- 

Bes.   Som^s.  [?cf.   Mai.   kCn- 

"  stiff,"    or  kanching,    "a 

endron  velutintun :  chapa- 

\1ent.  Stei' 

:    lek,   SaJt.    Kerb.  ;    Uigl.ig 

*g.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  elek", 
To  understand  :  ye  lak», 
I  don't  understand  :    toi 

la  ilek°,  Tembi.     To  know  : 

inlieb),   Sem.  K.  Ken. ;  {Fr. 

Mai.  uhu),  Lig  (l^g),  Som.  ; 

ok.   Kerb.  ;    {Fr.    connaltre, 

iSnal).    taha  liik   {^Jia   lek). 

To  undersund  :  halek.  Sak. 

..   II 


Kerb.  [Mon  lep ;  Bahnar  klek, 
klech,  "to  understand,"  "to  be 
skilled  in  a  thing  " ;  Central  Nicobar 
Ifiap,  • '  to  tinderstand, "  "  able, ' ' 
' '  competent  "  ;  paiyfih  -  ta  -  liap, 
"skilful";  ?  cf.  Bahnar  lele,  "to 
know "  ;  Annam  \xhi,  * '  to  imder- 
stand,"  "clever."] 

161.  Clever  :  p^niiek  (p'nltek).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh,  Stupid:  beh  ptoltek 
(b6h  p'nltek).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

163.  Clever  :  ked^  (k5d^).  Sak,  Pa. ; 
pa-dST,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  pa'-n6'.  Sen. 
Cliff,  ;  panei.  Serau  ;  enpSni, 
Jelai.  Cunning  :  pa'ni,  Sak.  Blan;. 
Cliff,  Sly:  pan^-panE  'ia,  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  To  know  {Fr.  con- 
naltre ) :  n€,  Sak.  Kerb.  To  know  : 
panei,  Serau.  Not  clever  ;  don't 
know  ;  pe  panei,  Serau.  I  know : 
pan^h,  Sak.  Tap.  I  don't  know : 
peh-pan^,  Sak.  Tap,  ;  pe  fimpane, 
Jelai  ;  pat  panit^^,  Sak.  Em,  Don't 
know ;  not  accustomed  to  it :  mo 
pe  pane,  Serau.  Not  proper  p]  : 
pe  panSi,  Serau.  Not  clever :  pe 
mampani,  Darai.  Are  you  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Lipis  ?  :  mang  heb 
pang  cheb  a  Lipis?  Krau  Em.  I 
am  not  clever  at  writing ;  pe  en 
pandSi  bertulis,  Krau  Em. ;  F  I3i  ; 
M  76.  To  understand  :  empanel, 
Serau.  I  don't  understand :  pe 
empanel,  Serau.  To  tell  (inform) 
{Mai.  bri  tahu) :  ok  pa-ni  (oak-pa- 
ni),  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  G  29. 
[Some  of  these  arc  certainly  con- 
nected with  the  Mai.  pandai  ;  others 
perhaps  not ;  see  K  56.  ] 

163.  Clever  :  tukang  (tou-kafi),  Som. 
[Mai.  tukang,  "artificer"]. 

164.  Clever  ;  wise  man  :  sfiniring 
(sneering).  Mant.  Stev.  ;  G  91  ; 
K  56-58  ;  S  278  ;  S  363. 

165.  Climb,  to  :  yar,  Serting  ;  yal,  e.g. 
yal  p'ld,  "to  climb  for  fruit,"  Bes. 
K,  Lang,  ;  yal,  e.g.  y.  lo^ng,  "to 
climb  a  tree,"  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ; 
ial,  e.g.  "  to  climb  a  hill,"  ial  'n 
chong,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  ;  W  30. 
To  climb  a  tree :  yal  ga  dfilong 
(yarl  ga  dC-long),  U.  Tem.  ;  hlal 
eng-o'  le-long,  U.  Chre, 

166.  Climb,  to  :  tfim  -  bun,  e.g.  t5m- 
bun.  p>o-ku'  ka-yu,  "to  climb 
a  tree,"  Kerbat  \  ya-tenbun 
{pr.  tenn-bunn),  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
ya-timbun.  ex.  mAh  t&-hQ  {or 
tod-ed)  timbun,  "you  are  clever 
at  climbing,"  Pang.  U.  Aring  \ 
chin-bon  {pr.  chinn-bonn),  ex.  tang- 

2  O 
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Vh  bAh  d'  chin-bon=:il/ez/.  tangkai 
buab  di-panjat,  "to  climb  for 
fruit  "  (?),  Pang.  Teliang, ;  tftbong, 
Kena.  I.  To  climb,  on  the  flat  of 
the  feet :  tin-b&n  (tin-bom),  Sem. 
Stev,  To  ascend  :  tAbong,  Kena. 
/.  ;  cf .  F  174?  [?cf.  Mai.  timbul]. 

167.  Climb,  to  (with  a  rope)  :  ?  tin^ng- 
g&n  (teenungam),  Sem.  Stev.  [jtMal, 
tunggang] ;  A  i54-»57  *.  C  30, 
Climbtr  (rattan) :  R  36-41. 

z68.  ClitorU :  k€a&lsib  (knl  sib).  Sem. 
iiuk.  Max. 

X69.  Clitoris:  ngul,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

170.  Cloie  together  ;  to  bring  close 
together :  yapet  (iapit),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  \Mai.  rapat]  ;  N  19,  20 ;  S 
380  ;  S  234. 

1 70 A.  ClOM,  to  (the  eyes) :  k^p,  Bts, 
A.  /.  ;  k&ip ;  kfeip  met,  Bes. 
K.  L.  [?=S  346]. 

171.  Cloth :  ( li )  panjuk ,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist. ; 
(panjak). 5^m.  Ked.  And.',  (panzah), 
Sem.  K'ed.  Hob.  ;  pinjo,  Sem.  Stev. 
Bark -cloth  :  pinjor,  Sem.  Stev. 
Clothes :  panjuk  (pandjouk),  Sem, 
Kla^.  ;  (panjak),  Sem.  Ked.  New, 
Man's  loin-cloth  {Mai.  chawat):  pen- 
jok  (this  seems  to  be  the  commonest 
word  for  the  "  chawat  "  among  the 
Pangans),  Sem.  Kedah\  penjA*.  Sem. 
Plus ;  p^njok  or  p^njA*.  Pang.  U. 
Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pan^.  Gal. 
Waist -cloth  :  pfiny&h  (p&iyauh), 
Pang.  Jiilor. 

(*)  Trousers :  pirso.  Pant.  Kaf. 
Log.  \  pdrso'  ajol  (p'rsok  ajol), 
Pant.  Kap.  Jok,  Trousers;  coat: 
pCrsok,  Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.). 
Coal  :  pCrftso'  is!  (p'r'sok  Is!),  Pant. 
Kap.  Sim. 

{c)  Jacket :  penyurop,  Pant. 
Kap.  Iu)g.  [Some  of  these  words 
.inr  possibly  remotely  related  to 
Mai.  kanchut,  "  a  ragged  old  piece 
of  cloth  "  ;  ?  cf.  Central  and  Southern 
Sicohar  kanjmt  ;  Cfurwra  hanyQt ; 
Car  enjmt,  '  *  coat. "] 

172.  Cloth  (bark):  sQl  (sool),  ^^w.  5/«'. 
Waist-cloth  [for  men,  MS.]:  sQl. 
Sem.  /J.  Ijom  -  cloth  :  soi ;  sui, 
lies.  Sep.  A.  I. 

173.  CU)TH:  (tj)  Ti-batn,  Tern.  CI.,  Sen. 
Cliff.  :  A-bat.  Sen.  CI. ,  Sak.  Blanj. 
CI.  ;  a-bat,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  abad, 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  aban  ?  (&-bau), 
Sak.  Slim  CI.  ;  abatn,  Temhi  \ 
ah.iin.  Tembi,  Serau ;  abak^,  Jelai  : 
aban.  Da  rat  ;  ibak"  ?  (ibkn),  Sak, 
Rm.  Cloth  ;  clothes  :  abAt ;  abat. 
Snk.  k-^^h.  •  aban  ;  ahAn  :  Sak.  Ka. 


White  cloth  [in  orig.  bbd 
must  be  wrong] :  aban  bk 
\AoV),  Serau.  Skirt  i.tfdi:< 
ftban  k^bu,  Serau.  [Ozi 
BaknarXaAAxi,  "ck)tbakir 
{b)  Ooth  :  bodbod  (bodbo 
Jur.  And,,  Sem.  Jut.  Ro 
Jur.  New.  :  bftbat  (bobi 
New.  Clothes  :bbbot(bQbt 
Beg.  Waist  or  loin  doi 
chawat  ^  ped-bod,  Sem. 
[Ma/,  bftbot]. 

174.  Cloth  ;  clothes  :  (a)  «& 
Sdm.  Clothes:  weg  (ov 
Man's  loin-doth  {Mai 
Dfiwar  (/r.  nS-wArr).  Set 
weg.  Sem.  Plus.  Waitt-d 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  w^.  Si 
w£t  (wet  or  wib?)  Sak. . 
wat,  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  awd 
/.  ;  uwat.  Kena.  /.,  i 
Ragged  old  piece  of  d< 
kanchut)  :  weed^.  TemH, 
compares  Kkmtr  ou  ; 
Sfieng  ao  ;  Annam.  Ao,  ' 
Man  yftt,  •'cloth.*' 
Khmer  kr&wlt.  •'to  g 
wrap"(?).] 

{b)  Waistcloth  :  chawt 
Malac.  [AfaL  chawat]. 

175.  Cloth  :  pembaloh.  I 
[.Mai.  balut;  pembalut]. 

176.  Cloth:  kendi?(kaindi). 
ni  (nee).  Bes.  Bell.  CkiC] 
k'ndi.  e.g.  h'ndi  Idc, 
doihes."  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
h&ndi.  Bes.  K.  Lang.  \ 
hndf,  Bej.  Her.  ;  'odi,  j 
[Sulu  kandit,  •  •  waistdot 

177.  Cloth  :  pompoing.  V 
Log.,  Pant.  Kap.  Her. 
Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.) 
Pant.  Kap.  /ok.  Red  c 
poin  mfilakat  (pampoii 
Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 

178.  Cloth  ;    waistcloth  : 
SerHng,  Bedu.  IJ, ,  Jak. . 
bSngkimg.  "girdle "J 

178A.  Waistcloth  :  serat  Ka 

179.  Cloth  :  khain.  Or.  La. 
cloth  :  Icain  ggnding,  /« 
kain  panjang.  Galamg  [h 
Pas2. 

180.  Waist-cloth  for  men  (c 
bark) :   keb.  Sem.  Stev. 

181.  Waist-cloth  for  women  ( 
bark) :  net-doid.  Sem.  Si 

182.  Waistcloth  :  tidiako  (sai 
Malay  word).  Miklucko 
Straits  J.  214. 

18.9   GlOthM:    tun.    U.  Cher. 
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76;  P227(?);  P252; 

cs:  E76:  P  249-253. 
awan) :  fil  {pr.  fill), 
Sent.  Jarum.  Haze 
al  [pr.  all),  Sem. 
Vus.  Sky  :  al,  Sem. 
Total  darkness :  al 
),  Sem.   Buk.  Max.  ; 

awan)  :    jrem-yem 
1),  Sem.  Plus. 
f  sky :  mfilfito  ?  (mltu' 
«.  Buk.  Max. 
i.  Kena.  I. 
5lik,  iff^«.  yWw. 
.,    Sem.    Jur.    And., 
w.,  Sem.    Jur.    Rob. 

in  (aouAn),  Som.  ; 
Ra.  Rainbow  : 
*m.  Pa.  Max.  \AIal. 
B  16  ;  D  16  ;  D  22  ; 
S  242,  243. 
D  16  ;   D  19;  D  22, 

ng(p'nyirong),  Pant. 

Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  baju, 
Jelai  \^^al.    baju]  ; 

319- 

F  257.  258  ;  M  18. 
Mai.  lipas)  :  hipa 
2.  Max.  ;  hlpit(hipit), 
X.  \  p^mpes  [pr.  peni- 
I,  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
ese,  Bes.  A.  I. ;  tese', 
Cf.  Central  Nicobar 
lall  cockroach."] 

chek    (chik),     Sem. 

balong,  Mantr. 
^alac.  YMal.  balong]. 
.  niyor) :  her-pai  [pr. 
.  Plus;  hl-pai,  Sem. 
,    Sem.    Per.  ;     ipai, 

\)  cherup°,  Da  rat  \ 
),  Som.  ;  che  -  nah, 
j^ho  (djoho),  Sak. 
K  BlanJ.  Sw. ;  16-ur 
Sem.     Jarum,     Sem. 

nyorr, )  Sem.  Kedah  ; 
nor).  Sak.  Br.  IjOW\ 
>. ;  nior,  Bes.  Malac. , 
Ic'  nior  (pick  nior), 
yorh  (nyokh),  Barak ; 
K'or.  Gb.;  n\^[v\\6^), 
\\k  (nio),    Bes.   Her.  ; 


199. 


niyu,  Bes.  K.  Lang;  niu,  Bedu.  II,, 
Mantr.  Malac, ,  Jak.  Malac. ,  JoA. 
Semb.  \  (spec.  Mai.  kSlapa  dadi) 
nyor  hi&b  bo'  (iiixr  hiab  bu':  the  b 
has  no  dot),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  (spec. 
Mai.  kglapa  gading),  nyor  b&la'  (iiur 
bala' ),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  (spec.  Mai. 
kfilapas£r£ndah;k.  pagi),  nyorr6nd& 
(flur  md),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Coco- 
nut-shell [Mai.  tfimpurong):  kStong- 
niu,  Mantr.  Malac.  [Mai.  nior, 
nyior  ;  but  for  some  of  these  forms 
cf.  Cham  lau.] 

Coconut  :  fimol,  Tan.  U.  Lang, 
p  =  C  200]. 
aoo.  Coconut:  karambil,  Bed.  Chiong\ 
k&ftmil,  Bedu.  II.  [Mai.  kSrambil, 
kSlarobir:  a  variant,  on  Krama  prin> 
ciples,  of  k^lapa  ;  cf.  C  57  ;  D  149  ; 
E  51  ;  S  285  ;  W  50  ;  W  loi]  ;  B 
47 ;  F  282-284  ;  W  34. 

201.  Coconut-shell:  dasar,  Jak.  Lem. 
Coconut  -  shell  bowl :  d&sar  Jak. 
Mad. 

202.  Coconut-shell  (used  as  a  bowl) : 
sfibo  (sobd),  Sdm.,  Sak.  Ra.  pMal. 
sabut ;    but   this  means  the  outer, 
fibrous  husk] ;  S  153  ;  S  236. 
Ck>hMive :  R  132. 

Ck>ld  :  gun  ?  (guu) ;  amad,  Sem, 
Jur.  And.  \  gim,  amad,  Sem.  Jur, 
Rob.  \  gun  amad,  Sem.  Jur,  New. 
[?=C205  +  V  13]. 

Cold  :  &h  (6h),  Kena.  II. 

205.  Cold:  (fl)nget?orngIt?(ngit),5^iw. 
Pa.  Max. ;  henget?tfrhfinglt?(hngit), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  hangit,  Sem. 
Plus ;  hengid,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 
Plus ;  henged,  Sem.  U.  Sel. ;  sSngit, 
Sak.  Chen.  ;  singat  (siii^t);  singet 
(sinet) ;  singat  (son^t),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
sengit,  Sem.  Per.  ;  sSngei  ?  or 
s5nel  ?  (s6n(!i,  ei  "nasal"),  Sak. 
Martin  \  chantik  (tchanlik),  Som. ; 
sfineke'  ?  (s'nekek).  Tan.  U. 
Lang.  ;  S  66  ;  W  30.  Luke- 
warm :  ia'  mfili  ia'  h&ngeh  (ia 
mali  ia'  hngih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Dusun  AsAgit ;  Sulu  hagkut ;  but 
also  Bahnar  tongiet ;  Sue  changSt, 
chngeat,  sngeat ;  Cuoi  chSngak 
(chngac)  ;  Kat  ngeat  ;  Tareng 
iigheal ;  ICon  Tu  ngiai  ;  Halang 
noilt,  tonoat,  teniet,  "cold"  ;  Stieng 
longbt,  Bahnar  xangieo  [pr.  shan- 
gieo),  "cold,"  "cool";  ?  cf.  also 
Bahnar  ngach,  "to  get  cold"; 
nget,  "  (rice)  that  has  got  cold."] 
[b)  Get  well ;  in  good  health  :  hin- 
get  (hangit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Well 
[Mai.  sCgar  badan),  hangit    f^ang. 


203. 


204. 
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U.  Aring.  Well  (in  health):  gcd- 
^ngct  ?  (ged'ngent),  Sem,  Beg, 
[These  words  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  preceding.  ] 
(c)  Cold:  dekatn,  Daraf,  d.t-)ax,Sen. 
Cliff.  ;  dCkat  (dok&t) ;  dekat,  Safc. 
Kerb. ;  dekat,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  dekad. 
Sak.  lir.  [jnu ;  tekad.  Sem.  Ken. ;  tft 
kat,  Serting,  Hedu.  II. ;  (tokat),5ft»f . 
(tkat).  Or.  Hu.  J  oh.  I.  \  tfiket,  Buk. 
U.  iMng.  ;  t^ktft.  Bes.  Songs ;  tekct, 
Sak.  Sel.  Du.,  Iks.  Sep.  A.  I.,  Bes. 
Ma  lac.  ;  t^ngked,  I^ang.  U.  Aring; 
tengkcd;  tcmket,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  :  t^inCkck,  Pang.  K.  Aring ; 
teniOkeh.  Pang.  Belimb.  It  is  very 
cold  :  singet  dikit,  Sak.  J.  Low, 
(i/)  Fever  {Mai.  demam) :  tekat. 
Bt-n.  Sew. ;  t^mfikeh,  Pang.  Belimb. 
(t)  To  iremble:  ledgit  (Kxi-ghlt), 
Slim.  ;  dCkat  (dokat).  Sak.  Kerb. 
[Kaseng  tak6t;  Phong  kakat  (cacat); 
Khmus  kat  (cat) ;  Chrdu  ndkat. 
I  kat  ;  Alak  tftkftch  ;  Kaseng  tflkech, 
"  cold."  btchniidt  also  gives  Stieng 
takatna.  ] 

206.  Cold:  (<i)sedcj?(sedajc),^^n.A>tt'. ; 
sedek,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  sCd^k,  Kena.  I. 
sfidOk.  stHlek,  Jak.  Sembr. ;  sid^k. 
Jak.  lia.  Pa.  \  di^.  Sem,  K.  Ken. 
{b)  siyai,  Scm.  Kedah  ;  slap,  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh. ;  slap,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. ; 
siap,  Pant.  Kap.  Her.,  Ben.  New. 
(r)  sejop,  Ben.  New.  \  sOjok,  Jak. 
Mad.  ;  sJ^juk.  Jak.  Malac.,  Mantr. 
.Malac.  ;  sfji'ik,  Bes.  Her.  ;  hejuk, 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  jok,  Bes.  Songs. 
Healthy:  s<^ju?  (sidiu).  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
\^Mal.  sOjuk]. 

207.  Cold:  bingin.  Bes.  Songs',  dingin: 
Sak.  Sel.  Da. ,  Mantr.  .Malac.  Cha. 
[.lA;/.  dingin].  [F'erhaps  ultimately 
rcUueti  to  C  205  ?] :  S  66. 

Cold  (in  the  head)  :   N  98. 
Colic  :  S  185  :  S  187. 
Collar-bone  :  B  146  ;  S  169. 

208.  Collide.  to(?) :  tekang  (tkng).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  \Mal.  t^rakang  is  given 
as  an  equivalent,  but  I  cannot  find 
the  word  in  my  dictionaries.] 
Colouring  (of  the  face) :  F  i. 

209.  Comb  1.1/(7/.  sikat,  decorated  with 
' '  huchong  "  leaves,  worn  by  women): 
chlnilas  (//-.  chln-ilas),  Pang.  U. 
A  rirni. 

210.  Comb:  tinleg?  (tinlaig),  Sem.  Stev. 
Use  of  comb  as  a  charm  (?):  tela 
(t^•la^),  Sem.  Stev. 

210A.  Comb:  konsiet,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
\Khmer  ^ft\  [sit],  "to  comb"  ;  snet 
Tsnitl,  "  c^mb."] 


210B.  Comb  :  kenaing.  Stm.  K 

an.  CoKB  :  shudip  fcboud!] 
/sTerb.  [Mai.  SQdip.'"1adk 

2 1  a.  Comb  :  jungko  ( djouoko). 
jungkasOg,  Sak.  Kar,  G 
[A/a/,  jongket ;  Jovom. 
Batak  yonglx,  "combi"] 

213.  Comb  :  hik&t,  Ba.  Sem^ 
Sdm.  ;  sikit,  Sak.  Ra.  [i 

2x4.  Comb,  decoration  on  (of 
hook  reboQg  "  or  "  chevi 
raent) :  k'lel,  Pang.  U.  j 

2x5.  Comb,  crossing  Unei  oc 
Sem,  Plus ;  ten-wag  c 
Sem.  Kedah  [}Qi.  R  133; 

2x5 A.  Comb  pattern  (?):  kii 
U.  AHng\jtci.  S159} 
Comb,  cock's :  C  195,  i 

216.  Come,   to :  nyong.  Sat 
W  78.      Ford  :    nong  u 
mounoun).     S^m.      Pa 
noDg.    Sak.  U,  Kam.\ 
CI.,   Sen.  CL,  Darai,  . 
chin-dering,   U.  Tern.  \ 
Cher.      Road:    prakn 
Ind.     To  walk  :  ooog 
Ra.      To  wade  or  wi 
{^Mal.  harong) :  rok«*.  5 
155.        [It   is   not  cer 
these  are  connected, 
them     cf.    Bahnar,   Si 
Halang    trong  ;     Bolo 
Sedang  troa.    "path" 
For    others    perhaps 
nyong,    *•  to  pass"  ;  i 
'*  to  come,"  '*togo": 
Man  klung,  *•  to  come 

217.  CoMR  to;  to  arrive 
Sak.  Ha. 

2x8.  Come:  eng.  U,  Cker. 
cng  ga  nor,  U.  Cher, 
ah-ing,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. ; 
2x9.  Come,  to  :  (a)  nahu 
uahuol  (A<zhouol}.  i 
hnal.  Sak.  Pirns  CUg. 
Cliff.  I  hdl ;  ohiSl,  Sai 
hau,  A'erfial.  ;  efaod  pt 
come  :  en  h6l.  /elat. 
[from  ?]  there  [?].(J/dil 
ye  hoi  nong  nak.  Tern 
do  you  come?  :  km 
Sak.  Martin,  Why 
come  ?  (Mai.  nita| 
bClum  datang)  :  jati 
Serau.  To  arrive:  1 
houol).  Sak.  Kerb. ;  b 
Sak.  Pirns  or  IJngk.  (?). 
h61.  Sen.  CI.;  T  xa 
,  at :    hdoi,  hoi  7  Bes.  A 

j  ( =  to   arrive  from):  hi 

Idhor,  *  *  to  arrive  from  J 
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To  come  back :  nSlhual 
houal),  Sotn.  To  go  away  : 
i&l  (ir^7-hou&l),  e.g.  aye  (ay6) 
ifil  («dV-hu4l),  *'  we  go  away  "; 

neihu&l  (»£>/- hu41).  "I  go 
\"  5^w.  To  enter  {Mai. 
ik),  ya-hol,  Pang.  U.  Aring^ 
r.  5a»i,  Pang.  Gal.  To 
rer  (find  again) [?];  to  return: 
lal  (n5l- houal),  Som.  To- 
s  ;  to  {MaL  sampai):  hot,  Sak. 
;  hoT.  Sak.  Kerb.  Until :  bela- 
(bel-ahouol),  Som.  [?cf.  T  9]. 
!>>me  (m/^.):  o-hoh;  o-hok, 
o-hok  siang,  "  come  at  once," 
Sep.  A.  /. ;  orsok,  Orang  Treng 
tngei  Ujong  [so  stated  by  Besisi 
or  A.  /.];  hosok,  Ben.  New. ; 
liu,  Ben.  New.  ;  C  222  [but  ?  cf. 
5]  [?  cf.  Lemel  hoi,  "  to  go  "]. 
IE :  gueh,  SaJk.  Gnat.  Come 
i) :  gC-da',  Krau  Ket. 
K  (A/ifl/.mari):  (<2)ya-p5  (/r.  pel 
•y),  5*OT.  Kedah ;  ya  p6  (/>r.  peJ 
y),  ex.  p€  badih  = ' '  come  here, " 
Plus\  peh,  Sem.  Ij.  To 
oach  {Mai.  bdrd£kat)  :  ya' 
7= Mai.  sampai),  Sem.  Kedah\ 
>ey  (/r.  pCJ),  5««.  />/«j. 
^ome :  ber,  Krau  Tern.  \  beh, 

/.  Lotw  \  b^,  7>*«.  CI.  \  bei. 
Cfwjr ;  bai,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  bei; 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;   b^i  madoh, 

Br.  Low',  bey  mftdi,  Tan.  U. 
.'.  To  come  [Mat.  datang):  ya- 
,  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  b^V,  Sak. 
'.   Lias ;  baimad6  or  beimad6, 

Kor.  Gb.  \  bei-m.ldo,  Som.  ; 
5-i',  Lebir.  Come  here :  \y€\ 
3,  Sak.  Korb.  Lias  ;  bi  mad^h, 

Tap.  ;  beh  badeh,  Sak.  J.  Ixnv\ 

giie   dah,   Krau    Tern.     Come 

g  !   {Mai.  marilah)  :    be  madi, 

2/.     To  accompany  :  bei -m Ado, 

To  approach  :    blh  -  mtU/tf, 

;    W  77.       [Bo /oven,   Niahon 
;  Alak\y6\i,  "to  come."] 
►ME  {Mal.  mari):  do,  IK  Pat.-, 
Sen.  CI.  :  dorch-tu,  Sem.  Ken. 

last  is  clearly  misprinted  or 
ipt ;  perhaps  =  d&h  tu?] ;  deno, 

Per.  [?  connection  of  this  last]. 
ome :  dao,  Sem.  Pupicr.  Come 
!  :  yu  \pr  ya?]  da  mado, 
bi  ;  da  mado,  Sak.  Em.  ;  da 
i'  (da  madik) ;  da  madi,  Jclai  ; 
ladi  (da  maddi).  Serau.  [Cf.  T 
but  1  believe  there  is  a  true  verb 

besides  the  adverb  "hither"  ; 
Iso  G  44,  which  seems  to  be  a 
net  word.]      [Central   Nicobar 


d8k-ta  (d&k-ta) ;  Kaseng dsj[i%,  "to 
come."] 
323.  Comb  :  mari,  Ben.  New.  ;  mal 
(mai^),  Blan.  Rem. ;  mai,  Mantr. 
Malac.  ;  bai'  ?  (baik),  Rasa.  To 
come :  mai,  Mentr.  Bar.  ;  may, 
Mantr.  Cast.  Qxnm^  {imper.y.  mai 
hofi6,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  mai  hoftO'  (mai 
honyd'^k),  Bes.  Her. ;  mai  ohok,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.L\C  219 orT 85?  :  mAchan, 
Kena.  IL  Come  here  :  mai  chian, 
Mantr.  Malac. ,  Ment.  Her.  /. ; 
mai  chian  (maixian),  Mantr.  Bar.  ; 
T  90 ;  mai  sinin,  Mantr.  Malac.  ; 
T  89.  [Mal.  mari ;  Cham  mai, 
••come."] 

223.  Come,  to:  hipo,  Mantr.  Cast, 

224.  Come:  int&'(int6k),A>ffa./.  Come: 
tid  u6\  Serting[?z=T  86]. 

225.  Come  :  datang,  Bedu.  A,  Bedu.  //. 
To  come ;  to  arrive:  datang  (datafi), 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  T  90  [Mal.  datang]  ; 
A  164  ;  G  42  ;  R  83.  84  ;  T  85,  86  ; 
T  90  ;  W  81. 

To  come  back  :  R  83-87. 
To  come  down  :  D  95,  96. 

226.  Come  here :  sika,  e.g.  sika  makan, 
"come  here  and  eat,"  Or.  Laut; 
[?  cf.  Javanese  s€ka,  "origin,"  a 
variant  of  t6ka,  "to  come"];  G 
42. 

To  come  out :  I  43,  44. 
Comet :  S  436. 

227.  Comfortable  (or  well  in  health) : 
{Mal.  sfinang) ;  jC-mi',  Kerbat ;  E 
22  ;  G  65. 

Command :  O  52-57. 
Command,  to :  O  53-55. 
Commencement:  T203. 
Compact :  N  42. 

228.  Companion  {Mal.  kawan) :  goen, 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  kawan,  Ben.  New. 
Companion  ;  friend  :  kaban,  Sak. 
Pa. ;  kawan  (kaouan),  Som. ;  kawat, 
(kaouat),  Sak.  Kerb.  Friend  :  ka- 
wa^n  (kawan(d));  kabad,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  Friend  or  comrade  :  kaben 
orkabenn.  Pang.  K.  A  ring-,  kaben 
{pr.  kft-benn),  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
To  accompany:  b^kaban  (bokabftn). 
Sak.  Ra.  I  [ist  p.  s.  pron.]  : 
kaban,  Kena.  I.  [Mal.  kawan. 
"  compxinion."] 

229.  Companion  (comrade)  {Mal.  sain) : 
bom,  bonn?  or  bong?  [doubtful], 
Sem.  Kedah  [}=zC  228]. 

230.  Companion  ;  friend  :  tetiian,  Jak. 
lia.  Pa.  ;  temAn,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  tfiman  (t'man),  Jak.  Ijcm. 
To  accompany  :  tfiman  (/croan), 
Sak.  Kerb.  [Mal.  tfiman]. 
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231.  Compare,  to:  b&nding  (bndmg). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [Afa/.  bandiog]. 

232.  Complain,  to  :  seiab  (sdlab),  SaJk, 
Kerb. 

233.  Complain,  to:  adu  (adou),  S9m.\ 
ado,  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  adu]. 
Complete,  to  :  F  115-117  ;  F  120. 
Complezion :  F  i. 
Comprehend,  to :  U  14-17. 
Comrade:    B  413 ;    C  228-230; 
F  263  ;  M  28. 

234.  Confluence    of   streams  :    nikus  ? 
(hikus  ?).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Confined :  M  1 19. 

Confosion.  in  :  Fix.  12. 
Congregate,  to  :  M  84. 
ConsciouBneis.  loss  of :  F  8. 
Consent,  to :  F  212. 
Consider,  to  :  K  63  ;  S  78. 
Conenme,  to  :  F  116  ;  F  xi8. 
Conenmption :  T  70. 
Contact,  in:  N  19,  20:  T  192. 193. 
Contend,  to :  Q  x. 
Convenient :  G  68. 

235.  Convenation ;  to  inform :  blchi'&yil' 
(blchaia').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Talk: 
bichartl'  (bchar'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Mai.  bichara]. 

Convnlsions :  F  1x5. 

236.  Cook,  to :  kohoi.  Som.  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  chilmhOi  [chahuy],  **  to 
cook  by  steaming."] 

237.  Cook,  to  :  chat  (tchit),  Sdm.  ; 
( tschat )  <?r  chet  ( tschet ) ,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \ 
chchct  ( tch^hdt),  nahchiilt  (nlhchi^t). 
Sak.  Kerb.\  tochat?  or  brechiit? 
(brdtchdt),  Sak.Ka. ;  b6rchet^,/eiai  ; 
bichetn,  Darai  ;  chfit**,  Sen.  Cliff. ; 
chot'p^,  Scniu\  chechap  (/rAAch^), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  chiilhani  (tchi^hAm), 
Sak.  Ka.  ;  chehani  (tch^h^m),  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  (tch(Jhtei),  Sak.  Ra. ;  inchen 
(in  tch<5n),  Som.  ;  ^n-ch^n,  Krau 
Tern.  \  ya-m^chin  or  mil-chinn  ? 
Pang.  U.  An  rig;  'nchin,  Pan^. 
Sam,  Pan^.  Gal.  ;  'chin  ;  machln, 
Bes.  St'p.  ;  niachin,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ; 
'chin,  Bes.  Malac.  To  cook  (rice) 
(-1/c//.  tanak)  :  b&-chet»»,  Jelal  \ 
bichetn,  Darat.  Cooked  :  in- 
chiii<ln  ?  (indiad'n  ;  indiat'n),  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  To  bum  or  roast :  chehen 
(tch^hen),  Sak.  Ra.  Ripe  {Mai. 
niasak)  :  'nchen,  Sem.  J  arum. 
[K'aserig,  Alak,  Niahon  chin  ;  Su/, 
Halang,  Boloven  ch^n  ;  Lave  chen  ; 
Churu  cheah,  "to  cook";  Mon 
chin  ;  //(;/(ff<7rshin(xin) ;  Stiengsin  ; 
Khmer chht&u.  [chha'in],  "cooked," 
"thoroughly  cooked  "  ;  Annam 
"hAy,  "  to  roast  "  ;  cf.  Centr.  Nicth- 


bar  ishian-hata, ' '  cooksL 
G  X09  ;  H  X47 :  K  137. 

238.  Cook  (rice),  to  {Md. 
Am-g&p>^.  Sen,  Clif.;  M 
Her. .  Bes.  Malac. ;  Dagf . 
gftp  china.  Sak.  Tap.  [>( 

239.  Cook  with  oil,  to ;  to  fi] 
Bes.   A.  L     Dish  of  CK 
nfindang  (mdaA).   Sdt. 
fry  :  r^ndang,  Sak,  U.  K 
r&ndang]. 

240.  Cooked   meat :  gule,  I 
[Afal.  gulai]  ;  B  332 :  C 
147. 
Cooking-pot :  P  X98-90; 

241.  Copper  :  tembagai.  Sa 
timbiaga,  Som.,  Sak.Keri 
SaJk.  Ra.  SilTer:  t£iniga' 
Kena.  II.  [Mai.  temba 
per"]. 

242.  Copulate,  to :  lim-oi. 
Cltff. ;  ni-xioi.  Sen.  Clif, 
Cliff. ;  noi.  Kerbai.  To 
anixxials) :  bAioih  (hm 
Pa.  Max.  CopuIaXKA ; ! 
course:  ya*ma'noi  (ya 
Sem.  Stev.  [i.e.  "1 
Adultery  :  nenoi  (nf-i 
(nonol),  Sak.  Kerb.  \  na 
Sak.  Ra.  Pudendum 
noih  (nuih).  Sem.  Pa.  .4i 

243.  Copulate,  to  (of  am 
p&l  (tmpl),  Sem.  Buk. 
Mai.  tampal;  tempd];  1 
Copulation:  S249. 

244.  Comer ;  angle  {MaL 
dakut  chah  (kdakut  chl 
Max. 

245.  Corner  ;  angle:  mAd 
Sem.  Buk.  Afax.  Sqtia 
three  -  corxxered  :  xnte 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

246.  Corner  :  tSrosok  (I'r 
Kap.  /ok. ;  B  175. 

247.  CorpM  :  p&b&n  (pbu 
Max.  ;  cf.  T  an  ;  U 
D50;  G  16;  U3:  V 
Correct :  S  483. 

247  A.  Cotton  :  kabu,  Ti 
(kabuk),  Jeiai  [Mai.  k 

248.  Congli :  chetA  (chit-tor 
Dry  phthisical  cough:  d 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  S 
s^toh  (stub),  Sem.  BmA 

249.  Cough  {Mai.  batok 
Cliff.  Dry  phthiskad ' 
king  (s!ik  king  or  hfik 
Pa.  Max.  Shght  cou| 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [6 
Ckuru  shit,  **  to  oongh 

250.  Cot/Gil :    lakap.  Bes. 
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^csotigh  (as  a  consumptive  person) : 
m^kCp;  ISkup.  Bts.  A.  /.  [BaAnar 
^■kuk,  "a  cold."] 

<^UGH,    to:    3ra-dh    (/r.    6hh), 

.^tmg.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal,     [Central 

.^Mioibar  o-dah ;  Sout/um  Nicobar 

"■loQAh  ;    Shorn  Pe  dah.   "cough "  ; 

see  V  22.] 

Cough,   to  :    suun ;   sn-un,   Sem. 

K,   Ken,  ;    ju-wad  [?].    Sak,    Plus 

CHf. 

-►  Cough,  to  :  kohol  ?  (gohol),  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  kfing-hol,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff.  ;  kenhol.  TemH  ;  kfihol. 
Serau  ;  akon,  Bes.  A.  l.  \  pantol, 
Keiui.  /.  To  blow ;  to  exhale 
(breathe) :  kenhil  (kenhAhl ;  ken- 
hal).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  blow  (Mai. 
tiup) :  tohdl,  Serau  [?  cf.  W  97]. 
Oonnaal :  A  32. 

^.  Comity  to:  gi-lak,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff.  To  say  :  bilak,  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
bilang,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  \  (bilafi). 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  bilan,  Sak.  Ra,  To 
tdl  {MaL  bilang) :  jra-bileng.  Pang, 
U.  A  ring  [Mai.  bilang]. 
Coimteiiaiice :  £  83. 

L5.  Coimtry :  negri  (n6gri),  Som.  ; 
nftgri  (ndgrl  ;  ngri),  Sak.  Ra. 
[Mai.  nftgeri] ;  E  12,  13  ;  H  153. 

9i.  C0T«r,  to  :  kdi  (kdi).  S<hn, 

^.  Cover,  to  :  tudo  (toudd),  Sak. 
Ra.  To  shut :  tSnudu  (tonoudon), 
Sbm.  Eclipse :  tiidong  bSnum, 
Blan.  Rem.  [Mai.  tudong,  "to 
cover"]  ;  S  183. 
Cow  :  B  457  ;  C  57. 
Coward :  I  34 ;  to  be  a  coward  : 
F48. 

58.  Crab  :  {a)  kardun,  Sem.  Ked.  New. , 
Sem.  Jur.  New.  ;  kandun,  Sem. 
fur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 
{b)  kertah,  Ben.  New. 
(V)  (spec.  A/rt/.  ketamangin):  kfintem 
bOA'  (kntim  bua'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
(spec.  Mai.  ketam  batu) :  kfintem 
b&tu  (kntim  batu),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
( spec.  Mai.  kfitam  b^ndang  ?)  : 
kdntem  b^ndang  (kntim  bndng), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  (spec.  A/a/,  k^tam 
pQjra) :  kSntem  gul  (kntim  gul), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  kdtam  ;  but 
also  Mon  khatSm  [khata] ;  Khmer 
kedam  [ktam] ;  Bahnar  kotam  ; 
Stieng  tarn ,  ' '  crab. ' '  ] 

259.  Crackling  (onomatop. ) :  kriOk- 
kriflk,  Bes.  Songs.  Creak  (onoma- 
top. ) :  kik-kik-kik,  Bes.  Songs. 

360.  Craftily  ;    warily :    s^oloyn,    Bes. 
Songs. 
Cramp  .  O  17  :  S  197. 


Cranium :  B  336. 

261.  Crash -eraah  (onomatop.) :  plak- 
plan,  Bes.  Songs. 

CraTO  for,  to :  R  59. 

262.  Crawl,  to :  m&leh  (mlih),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  To  creep  (Mai.  lata) : 
t&-lag.  Sen.  Cliff. 

263.  Crawl,   to  :    rSsam.    Bes.   Sep.  : 

Bi7S- 

Crayfish :  P  207. 
Creak :  C  259. 

264.  CREAK-CREAK(onomatop.):  gerdah- 
gerdah,  Bes.  Songs.  Crunching  (?) 
(onomatop. ) :  berdak-berdong,  Bts. 
Songs. 

Creep,  to :  C  262. 

265.  Creeper  (?  stem  of  wild  betel) : 
k&16ng,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  Creeper 
(rattan) :  R  36-41. 

Creioent :  M  i6z  ;  M  166. 

266.  Cricket  (?)  (Mai.  changkrek) : 
kfidfilut?  (kdlut?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Crimaon :  R  53. 

267.  Crocodile :  jflhel,  Sem.  Stev.  ; 
tohol,  Kena.  /. 

268.  Crocodile  :  s£ha'  ?  (s'hak), 
Serting. 

269.  CrocX>dile  :  langkau  ?  Bes.  Malae, 
[Probably  wrong.] 

270.  Crocodile  (Mai.  buaya) :  ba)rul 
(doubtful),  Pang.  U.  Aring ;  bajrul, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  haul,  U, 
Kel. ;  bftyQeh  ?  <?r  baiweh  ?  (baiulih), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bay5h,  Pang. 
Gal. ,  Sem.  Plus ;  bayeh,  Sem. 
Plus,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  bai,  U.  Pat.  ; 
baya'.  Bes.  Songs;  buaya  (buAy^), 
Barok;  buyah  [in  MS.  originally 
booyah].  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  boya. 
Sem.  Per.  ;  bongheia,  Sak.  Koi\ 
Gb.  ;  buaya,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.,  Bes. 
Malac.,  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  bahaya* 
(bahayak).  Bes.  Her.,  Bed.  Chiong; 
Alligator  [properly  crocodile]  : 
bahaia,  Sak.  Br.  Ijtw.  [Mai. 
buaya  ;  Javan.  baya.  bajul ;  Siang 
baju ;  Kanowit,  Kayan  baia ;  Maiu 
baiah ;  A  chin. ,  Cham  buy  a ;  Bahnar 
bia  ;  Churu  bva,  hvS,  etc.,  "  croco- 
dile."] B  41  ;  F  138  ;  L  119; 
L  121  ;  M  75. 

271.  Crocodile,  cr>'  of:  wak-wak- 
wak,  Bes.  Songs. 

272.  Crooked :  rimp>ang-rimpang,  Bes. 
Songs ;  B  i7S-^77- 

Cross,  to  :  B  391  ;  B  394. 

273.  Cross,  to  (a  river)  :  pintas,  Som.  ; 
mhltas.Sak.Ra.  To  swim:  min-tas. 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  :  mate'  ?  (mlik). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  pintas , 
mfimintas]  ;  C  296  ;  G  42. 
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274.  Cross,  to.  ihc  hands  the  one  over 
the  other :  nift'  gOsi  ch As  ( mk  gsi  chs), 
Stm.  liuk.  Max. 

27$.  Cross,  to,  the  hands  the  one  over 
the  other  :  chC'Lih  tong  (chlh  tung), 
Stm.  Pa.  Mux.  Cross-roads  {Mai. 
sempang) :  chiJr-lah,  Sen.  Cliff. 
Cross-piece  (of  musical  instrument) : 
M  223.  Cross  slicks  (used  as  bed): 
M  129-132. 

276.  Crow:  egiil?  (eghail),  Sem,  Jur. 
AnJ.,  Si'm.  Jur.   AVw.,  Stm.  Jur, 

277.  Crow  (.1/(7/.  gagak):  wQkfig(ukag). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  chcpiiak?  (chep 
er-ark),  Suk.  Ulanj.  Cliff.  \  aag, 
Tembi  ;  gaag,  Serau  \  ga&k  (gdAk). 
S*:m.  liuk.  Max.;  daak,  Ben.  New.\ 
da'dk,  lies.  A.  I.  Jungle-crow  [Mai. 
dOndang) :  d.Va'  ;  chim  da'a',  Bes. 
K.  L.\  (spec.  Mai.  di^ndang  ayer) : 
wQkag  iK'tueh  (ukag  t>ruakag  btiuh), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  The  Crow  (which 
in  S«^mang  mythology  is  the  husband 
of  I  he  Sun) :  Ag-ug,  Sem.  Skeat. 
f.1/.'//  khadak  :  Khmer  ka^k ; 
Aft  nam.  ak  ;  Jiahnar  &k  ;  Hdoven 
Ak  ;  Jurat  ak  ;  Kaseng  hftk  (hAc) ; 
HuluPtiT  hak  (hAc) ;  Tareng  h&  hA  ; 
Kon  Tti  trak  ;  and  cf.  Mai.  gagal^ ; 
Selungka.;  ak,  "crow,"  probably 
all  onomatopoeic] 

278.  Crow  {Mai.  dendang) :  pemb& 
(pmlw),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

279.  Crow  {Mai.  d^ndang) :  lAjah? 
(?tajh  ortabt?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max, 

280.  CKt)W  :  dendang.  Ben.  New.  ; 
di^nAng.  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  (spec. 
Mai.  dondang  ayer) :  dtedftng 
li^teoh  (dndng  btiuh).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  \Jav.  dandang,  Madur.  dang- 
dang.  Mai.  dCndang.] 

281.  Crow,  to  (as  a  cock):  naddr ; 
nador,  Sak.  U.  Bert. 

281  A.  Crow,  to:  yAku?  (iku) ;  ch^ko' 
(chku'),  Sem.  Pa.  Mox.  To  cackle 
(as  a  hen):  b^kuto'  (bkutok;  bekuto' ). 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  [?  cf.  Mai.  kukuk ; 
but  probably  onomatopoeic.]! 

282.  Cruel :  lK>ngis  (bofiis),  Sdm.  \ 
(iH^nls).  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  bGngis] ; 
A  87. 

283.  Cmmpled  :  cherp*?.  Bes.  Songs. 
Cnmching :  C  264. 

284.  Cry.  to  (i.e.  yfecp),  {Mai.  mdnangis): 
ya-kuyag  (/r.  ku-yagg),  Sem. 
A'cJuh ;  ka>'ang,  Kena.  I.  [Possibly 
identical  uith  the  next  form,  with  a 
prt'fix  kti-.  ka-  added  ?]. 

••«'■,.  Cky.  to:  ya-jim,  Sem.  Plus\  jAm 
i\  ^\    c-^    ji^p  .  ij^jjj  ij  given  in 


Sem.  Tomi. ) ;  imyaWn  li 
Sem..  A".  Ken. ;  yabm. 
j&p.  jinjfip.  Sak.  U.  Ki 
weep  :  jum,  Sem.  Pc. 
mAjflm  (mjm),  Sem,  Buk 
ya-jim.  Pang.  V.  Afim 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  jAp;  jinjip. 
Kam. ;  imyab  (unj-lb).  5d 
yfim,  Bes.  Sep. ;  yaapn.  TVii 
Krau  E.m.\  jfimnaxn.  Snt 
aloud  {Mai.  beririak):  ya' 
Kedah,  Sem.  /arum.  T< 
to  scream  ;  to  ihout :  jkn 
Max.  ;  majlm  (mjim).  . 
2ifax.  To  can  out:  32 
Sak,  U.  Kam.  To  ho»l 
jim  (jim),  Sem.  Buk.  . 
shout  :  jftm  (jm),  Sem. 
To  rofir  :  mfljaxn  ?  (mjm} 
Afojc.  To  scream  :  jinjj 
Kam.  [A/an  yCm  [yi/  , 
[yftm];  SamreysLvn;  Per 
fleam  (nh^am) ;  Pk 
(nhom) ;  Boioven,  .Via 
Lave  ftUm ;  Alak  Aim :  Hi 
Prou  ftum  (nhumi ; 
Nanhang  fiam  (nham 
Lemet  yam  ;  SHeng  ft 
Baknar  flum  (nhom).  fi' 
Chune  Aim  ;  Kuy  Dek  t 
AAm  ;  Palaung  yam  ;  * 
Southern  Nicohar  chim* 
Pi  chlm ;  Ttrtssa  cl^ 
i&m  ;  Ho  yftm  ;  Korku 
All  meaning  ••to  weep' 

a86.  Cry,  to  :  nAngii.  Bedu 
tangis  :  mdnangis]  ;  S  i 

287.  Cry,  to  {i.e.  shoe 
(bolh^p),  Sdm,  :  bdba 
Sak.  Kerb. 

a88.  Cry.  to  < shout) :  ingai 
Kerb.  To  speak:  a 
Bor.  ;  mteigft  (jii^«i 
[?  cf.  N  91].  [Mai.  engi 
a  noise"];  S  175-178; 
Cubit :  C  89. 

389.  Cuckoo,  a  kind  of 
burong  bot-hot)  :  pom 
pompong.  Bes.  K.  L. 

289 A.  Cuoiimb«r(wlAz/.  timi 
(st£mun),  Seratt  [Mai. 
Culinary  vegetablM : 
OultiTaU.    to:    B    9( 
D  13a  ;  D  135. 
Cunning :  C  i6a. 

390.  Cup ;  bowl  :  s^lek  (1 
Kap.Joh.  [?Cf.A/tfnsli 
"metal  cup."] 

391.  Cup:  mangkukn.  Temi 
Serau  ;  mangko.  Bes. 
[Ma/,  mangkok]. 
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Oon (medical  remedy):  beDdek(?), 
Jkr.  ^.  /. 
OM,to:  G68. 
Only :  B  175,  176. 

:  R  29 ;  T  127. 
:  C  33a. 
:  I  31. 

:  B  175-177- 
:  B  173. 
■ :  B  175. 

:  P  99-ioa. 

:    adal,  S'6m,,  Sak.   Ra.  \ 
Sak,      Kerb.      [Mai.     Ar. 
'wtet]. 

Custom  :  pfirinu*  (p'rintak),  Pant. 
Kap.  Jok,  A  ruler  :  orang  meren- 
tah.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  [Mai  peren- 
tmh,  "rule."] 

Csi,  to  {Mai.  k6rat ;  potong):  kah, 
S€M.  a.  ;  k& ;  malcA  (kor ;  ma-kor), 
Stm.  Stev.  ;  kosh(?),  Krau  Tern.  ; 
kho',  SaJk.  U.  Kam, ;  pako,  Pal.  ; 
■ako.  Or.  Hu.  Joh.  I,  ;  t6k<51, 
S€rting\  {Mai.  potong),  chingkct 
#r  cbingked,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  ya-keg, 
Sem.  Plus ;  ya-keg  {ar  kig),  Pang. 
£/.  Arif^\  {MaL  kfirat) :  k6t.  Krau 
Tern.  To  cut  {e.g.  sticks)  :  ket, 
Pang,  Belimb.  To  cut ;  to  kill ;  to 
hit :  kub,  Serau.  Hit  him  !  kOb, 
Serau.  To  cut  {Mai.  potong) : 
koh,  Sak.  Em.  Cut  down  the 
tree :  k&h  jahQ  ji,  Sak.  Em.  To 
chop  (to  cut  across  the  grain  = 
Afal.  kerat) :  ya-keg,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  To  gash  :  kah,  Sen.  CI 
To  divide ;  to  separate :  kus,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  To  beat :  kU,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  To  hammer  out  {Mai. 
pukol):  ya  makbh  {jfr.  ma-kohh), 
e.g.  ya  makoh  penjok,  "  I  make  a 
bark  loin-cloth , ' '  Sem.  Plus.  To  kill 
{Mai.  bunoh):  kuh,  Sen.  CI. ;  kosh(?), 
Krau  Tern.  To  smite :  nako,  Or. 
Hu.  Joh.  I.  To  stab  :  koh  (kuh), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  strike  {Mai. 
pukol) :  kuh.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  ako  or 
eko.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  kosh  (?),  Krau 
Tern.  To  peck  ;  to  strike  (as  a 
snake):  ka  r  (ka?),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Reaping  knife  ;  to  reap:  ka*  kutum 
(ka*  kutm).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mon 
km,  dakut,  "to  cut  off";  Khmer 
kap,  kat;  Cham\d^\  Sui,  Halang, 
Chrdu  koh ;  Churu  kau ;  Stieng 
kat.  k6h  ;  Bahnar\A\,  koh  ;  Achin. 
koh,  "to  cut " ;  Mon  phftkoh,  "to 
whittle";  I^ve,  H alang  VoYi,  "to 
carve";  ?  cf.  Stieng  khah,  "to 
cut  a  path  in  the  forest "  ;  Mon 
kah  ;  Khmer  ko,  '  •  to  shave. "  (There 


are  evidently  several  distinct,    but 
possibly  allied,  rooU  here. )] 
296.  Cut,  to  :  chop  (tschop),  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  :  cbatebo  (tchatebo),   U.  Pat.  ; 
chak    we"    (tschakwen'),   U.  Kel.\ 
CX24.  To  cut  across  the  grain  (A/a/, 
kerat) :    ya    ch&h    (of   hut -poles), 
5mi.   Plus.      To    cut    in    two  or 
through:     chShh,     Pang.    Belimb. 
To    chop    at    {Mai.    chinchang)  : 
ya  -  chab,      Pang.      U.      Aring, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.      To  cross 
a  river  {Mai.  mfinyfibrang) :  (?)  ya' 
chog  {pr.  ya'  chogg),  Sem.  Jorum  ; 
3ra'  chog  ba-titeb  {pr.   ya'  chogg 
ba-titebb),  Sem.  Plus.     To  build  a 
hut  {Mai.  buat  pondok) :  ya'  chah 
jeieng  {pr.  chahh),  lit.  "cut  (poles 
and)  plant  (them),"  5«fi./*/«j.    To 
break :    chehuh    (tch^ouh).    Sak. 
Ra. ;  {Mai.  p^cbah) :  cheefa,  Serau. 
Broken  (Mai.  putus) :  li-chat.  Sen. 
Cliff.      To    destroy:    gCchftt    (gS- 
tchAt),  Sak.  Ra.  To  hurt;  damage  : 
cheah  (tchd6h),  Sak.  Ra.     To  fell 
trees    {Mai.   tebang) :    ya'   cb5hh, 
Sem.  Plus\    ya-choh   {pr.  ch5hh), 
Pang.   U.  Aring  \   ya-didh,  Pang, 
Sam,   Pang.    Gal.  ;    ^mchah   (em- 
tchah,  Sak.  Ra.    To  bore  :  m&chuk 
(mchuk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max,      Cave  ; 
hole :   chamA,    Sak.    Ra.      To   hit 
(in   shooting  s  Mai.    k£nakan    or 
dapat),  cheg.  Pang.  U.  Aring.    To 
kill :  cheg,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist. ,  Sem. 
Ked.   New.,  Lebir',    (icheg),   Sem. 
Klapr.  ;    chek,  Kerbat ;    bogchag  ? 
(bogdschag  ;  bog-dschag),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ',  n^gchop  (nog-tchop),  Sdm.  ; 
ahchilok    (^htchilok).    Sak.    Kerb. 
Murder  :  chaglUk  (ich^glUk),  Sak. 
Kerb.      To  peck  ;    to  strike  (as  a 
snake):  (m&)mM choh  (mmd chuh?), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.     To  pierce ;  stab  ; 
penetrate  :  ichek  or  y&-ichek.  Pang. 
Belimb.  ;    choh,    e.g.    tihang    ch6h 
ngot   ha   te',    "the   post   will    not 
enter  the  ground,"  Bes.  A.  I.     To 
pierce  :  tio'  (liuk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  plant:   chad,   Sak.    U.  Kam, 
chbt  (chCrt),    Sen.     Cliff.  \    chod^, 
Serau  [or  Tembi  ?]  ;  chet*»,  Serau 
chidnid.    Sen.    Em.      To  plant  a 
stake  (Mai.   chachak ;   tikam  d£n- 
gan  galah) :  chop?  (cherp  ;  chfirp), 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  kachek,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  ya 
pachag,    Pang.     U.    Aring  \     ya 
pdchag,    Pang.    Sam,    Pang.    Gal. 
Plant  [?  plantation]  :    chenut  (tclU- 
nout),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  chednad  (tched- 
nAd).    Sak.    Ra.       To    cultivate 
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ch^chud  (tchM  -  tchond).  Sak. 
Kerb.  Pointed  :  chobui  (chbut), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Pointed  or  dotted 
pattern  on  the  blow-gun :  pichod, 
Sem.  Stev.  To  prick :  chelok 
(tsch61ok),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  chclikn, 
Serau.  To  sew  {^fal.  jahit) :  ya' 
chds  (/r.  ch4ss),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 
Plus;  hi  ch;ik.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
Sharp :  chohh,  Hes.  A.  I. ;  chC-WLt. 
Sen.  Cliff. ;  chebat,  Tembi  \  chftbat. 
chel>at,  teni^Kit  [?],  Serau  ;  chSmak, 
Sem.  J  arum  ;  chctegiiimoh.  Tembi. 
To  sharpen  :  chftbut  (chbut),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  :  chObat.  Serau  \  ch^ma' 
(chma),  Sem.  liuk.  Max.  To 
spear  :  chohh,  Bes.  Songs.  To  stab 
{Mai.  tikam) :  cheg,  ex.  15m  h6' 
cheg  Q' ;  .Mai.  sudah  kita  tikam 
dia  (?  better,  lem  Q'  cheg  ka-he'), 
"wc  have  stabbed  him,"  Sem. 
Kedah  ;  ya-cheg,  Pang.  U.  Aring^ 
Piing.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  }'a'  cheg 
(/r.  chegg),  Sem.  Jarum  ;  ya*  cheg 
(pr.  chegg),  Sem.  Plus  \  m&cheg 
(mchik),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  chok, 
Krau  Tem. ;  ch6k,  Sen.  CI.  \  chok^, 
Serau.  To  beat  {Fr.  battre) :  chung 
(tchoung),  .SVw.  Klapr.  To  quarrel: 
chi>nig-ch»  »R?  (dschnig-dschc5g).5«ii. 
A'.  Ken.  To  fight :  chog*^,  Serau. 
To  put  in  {Mai.  isikan) :  chap**, 
Serau.  To  strike  :  chong  (chong), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  chang  (chng, 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  cf.  B  37a,  373. 
[These  numerous  forms  have  been 
provisionally  collected  here  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  sorting 
them  under  their  se\'eral  roots. 
In  the  cognate  languages  there  are 
a  number  of  very  similar  roots,  e.g. , 
Khmer  chuk,  "to  pierce  (a  hole) "  ; 
chet  [chit],  "to  cut";  char  [chfir], 
* '  to  engrave  ";  chhak.  "to  cut  with 
a  knive";  chek  [chik],  "to  peck," 

•  •  to  bite  (as  a  snake) "  ;  Mon  chang. 
"to  make  a  hole  in  or  through"; 
chat  [chat],  * '  to  sting, "  "to  prick  "  ; 
chaik  [chak],  to  tear  " ;  ch&i  [chdai], 

*  •  to  strike  with  the  fist " ;  Stieng 
chang,  "to  hew";  ch&h,  "to 
split";  choeh,  "to  clear  a  path 
(through  jungle)";  chat,  "to  tear 
(by  accident)";  ch6h,  "to  peck," 
"  to  bite  (as  a  snake)" ;  chuk,  "  to 
wound";  chich,  "to  pierce  (the 
ears)";  chir,  "to  dig";  siet,  "to 
mince";  Bahnar  chah  "to  cut 
(brushwood)  "  ;  chet,  chiet,  "  to  cut 
small";  chot,  "to  cut  in  slices"; 
"hiju     (chAu),      "to      penetrate"; 


choQg,  "  to  dear  jan^ 
(xoch).  shdet  (idet).  "t 
cboh.  "to  dig";  cboJc,  ' 
notch";  chflr,  "to  spb" 
"to  mince"  (cL  cboi,  " 
cf.  Tartng  ch&t,  "to  en 
Ackin.  chang,  "to  Sri 
sword";  Bolaven,  Nid 
chAh  ;  //along  diier,  " 
out"  (/>.  creuser);  M 
Latfe  tshu;  \idim  < 
pierce " ;  cC  Boiooen 
K'aseng,  Alak  kisil ; 
kdchit :  Man  g&cfaot 
Stirng  pbncbot,  "to  kiO 
is  from  a  word  meaning ' 

297.  Cut,  to  :  katoyt  Bes.  i. 
{Mai.  kftral) :  toyt,  e.g.  M 
Mai.  keratkan  akar,  ' 
creeper, "  Bes.  K.  L.  Tc 
{Mai.  k£rat) :  tbyt  Ba. 
To  chop  ;  toi^,  Bes.  Mok 
[Mon  xkl\\Ax\,  "to cute 
t&h  ;  Kaseng  tich,  ti 
Nia/ion  tiel,  "to  cot 
also  gives  Khmer  tdb,  " 
cf.  Centred  A'icobcr 
"  to  cut  (with  a  knife)." 

398.  Cm-.  TO :  metas.  Kc 
cut  open :  midas,  Bes. 
cut  cigarettes :  antas  x 
Em. 

agg.  Cur.  to  ;  to  cam  { 
quarter,  e.g.  an  anima 
food)  {Mai.  bantei): 
Bes.  A.  /.\  kontok.  Bt 
reap  {i.e.  to  cut  the  1 
with  the  Malayan  r 
kfitam  or  tuei) :  tak.  i 
Mai.  m&iuei  padi. 
netdk,  e.g.  n.  b6,  "to 
Bes.  A .  /.  Sharply  tap 
Bes.  Songs.  To  no 
chopper) :  katokng,  A 
{b)  To  chop:  chit&ng.ii 
chop  at :  chetbkng ; 
to^ng,  /ies.  A.  /.;  mi 
tetong  =  Afal,  pftrgi 
(musoh)  =s  •  •  to  chop  at 
iQrG  tet5kns,  Bes.  A.  i 
(c)  To  cut:  tfitAk./tfi: 
tetak].  [B  397-299 
ultimately  related.] 

300.  Cut,  TO :  kago',  e. 
wood."  kago*  long  (« 
Malac  [?=F  ao]. 

301.  Cut,  to  :  k^rdt,  Jak. 
{grsit),  Sak. /Cor.  Gb.  1 
krdt.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
cut  across  the  grains, 
ya-krod  (/r.   krodd). 
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'ok.  MalcLC.    To  clear  jungle: 

ena.  SUv.  [Ma/,  kfiral]. 

ro :    pahuk,  Mantr.   Malac. 

{Afal.   potong) :    pot,   Bes. 

/.  ;  G  41  ;  C  152  ;  F  59  ; 
G  68.     To  cut  notches  :   N 

open,     to :     tongklL*.     Bes. 

■ :  I  36. 

g:  T103. 

\%  :     hujuwag    (hoojoowag), 

Uv. 


D 

{Afal.  tumbok  lada):  gulo^ng, 
/.  [?  Mai.  golok] ;   K  47 
fal.  am  pang) :  sengkat,  Sak. 

f- 

nampak,     Sak.    Plus    Cliff. 
npang]. 
bftntong,    Bedu.    If.   [1  Mai. 

|. 

bCndul,  Kena.  f.  Wooden 
)cd  [Fr.  bois  de  lit ) :  bondul 
I).  Sihn. ,  Sak.  Kerb. ,  Sak.  Ka. 
n^ndbl,  Serau  [Mai.  bSndul]. 
»  :  chachat,  Pan  I.  Kap.  J  oh. 
lachat]  ;  C  296. 
».  to :  mayosa'  (miusa'),  Sem. 
IX.  To  hurl  (do  damage  to) : 
[youssAk),  Som.  To  spoil ; 
oy  :  yosa'  (iusa),  Sem.  Buk. 
osak",  Tembi  ;  dusak,  Serau 
)sak] ;   D  50. 

ant  ( tree  spec.  \Shorea  u  tilts} : 
unying  ?  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
IT  {Mai.  damar)  :   R  72-80. 

W73. 

to  [Afal.  tari) :  ya'  kengseng, 
um  ;  ya'  kengsen  c^rkengseng, 
V«j  ;  kbngsing,  Pang,  if, 
^ang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  kfing- 
nr  ;  k6n-sing,  Kerbat.  [Mon 
J,  "dancer";  ^a/iw^r  shoftng 
"dance  "  (ceremonial,  at 
and  when  a  buffalo  is  killed. )] 
,  to:  kanyar,  5<rrtiw;  kA-njrar; 
r\x  ;  kC-ndn-nyir,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
ij  (diddi  ;  djadj),  Sak.  Kor. 
I'-ne*.  Sen.  Cliff.  To  dance 
ially  (?)  :  tenden,  e.g.  bC- 
or  bCrtenden,  Bes,  K.  L. 
S  211. 

:     1^-ek.    Pant.    Kap.    J  oh. 
fon  leh,  "  to  dance."] 
Itick  :   C  49. 
,  to :  to  hold  in  the  arms  and 


play   with :    m&chfidum    (mchdum). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

13.  Danger:  bahjrA,  Sak.  Pa.  [Mai. 
bahaya]  ;  D  50  ;  F  48  ;  R  87. 

14.  Dangling :  berjurei,  Bes.  Songs. 
Waving  about :  berjihai,  Bes.  Songs. 
To  sit  with  legs  dangling  :  F  320. 

15.  Dark :  tin  ;  amea,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  tin  amea,  Sem. 
Jur.  New.     [Very  doubtful.] 

x6.  Dark  {Mai.  gfilap) :  (a)  herkOt  or 
herk5d  {pr.  herrkbtt  or  herrkOdd), . 
Sem.  Plus\  helkud.  Pang,  Galas. 
Dark;  darkness:  bekut  (hSkut ;  hikut). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Darkness  or  night : 
rfika*.  Pang.  Belimb.  Night  {Mai. 
malam)  :  her-kut  {pr.  herr-kutt). 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  herkod.  Sem.  J  arum  ; 
herkut  ;  her-kttd  {pr.  hcrr-kttdd) ; 
hakbd,  Sem.  Plus  ;  hckul  or  haikut? 
(hikut),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  hfi-kut, 
Kerbat.  To-night  {Mai.  malam  ini) : 
herkod  or  herkot  tft',  Sem.  J  arum  \ 
herkod  tah,  Sem.  Plus;  h5-kud  tfi'  [?]. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Yesterday 
{Mai.  samalam) :  ho-kud  ;  her-kud, 
Sem.  Plus;  ho-kud.  Pang.  U.  Arit^. 
Dawn  :  t^ngah  (tngh)  hai  kud  nadih, 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Midnight;  late  in 
the  night :  hikun  na'  ih,  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.;  C  184. 

{b)  Dark  ;  clouded  over  {Mai.  rCdup): 
hingiill,  Bes.  Sep.  Dark:  hang-cp, 
Lebir;  hang-et,  Kerbat;  sCngit, 
Kena.  ff.;  besfinget,  Serting;  songoi 
(sofioi),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  gnon,  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  Darkness  or  night :  hangep, 
Pang.  K.  A  ring.  Night  {Mai. 
malam) :  hangep,  Sem.  Plus;  Pang. 
U.  A  ring;  hang-ep,  Lebir;  ahfingol? 
(ahungut),  Sem.  Per.  ;  sengat,  Buk. 
U.  Lang.  ;  s€ng-at,  Krau  Ket.  ; 
sengat,  Kerdau  ;  b&Cnget.  Serting  ; 
s^ng-orr,  Sen.  Cliff. ;  sfingdr ;  sCng6r 
(sngur;  sng6r),  6'a>6.  U.Bert.;  sengOr, 
Sak.  Martin;  gnon?  (gnon),  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  ;  s€ng-an.  Sak.  Guai ; 
sinyong.  Tan.  U.  Lang.  :  sfingui 
(sonoui :  sbfioul).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  mCng&d 
(mngid).  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  (m'ngdd), 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  To-night:  hangep 
tc',  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To- 
day :  ahengot  ?  (ahungut),  Sem.  Per. 
Evening:  senOng,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Yesterday;  last  night  (il/a/.  samalam): 
sCng-orr-ne*.  Sen.  Cliff.  Yester- 
day :  sengonne,  Darat  ;  singuro. 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  siA  (s!6).  Kena.  I. 
[A'A;«<rr  ngongUt  [ngAngit],  "dark," 
•  •  darkness ' ' ;  Stieng  jongou,  ' '  dark. ' "  ] 
{c)  Cloud :    sagub,   Sem.    K.    Ken.  ; 
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sagQb.^'aifr.  k'or.  Gb. ;  sagup  (sagonp), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  sftgup  (iligoup),  Sak. 
Ha.  Clouds;  mist:  sagup,  Sak.  U, 
Bert.  Fog  ;  mist :  sagup  (lagoup), 
Sak,  Ra.  Dark :  hag&m ;  h&gdm, 
Bts.  A.  I.  [Achin.  sagob,  "fog."] 
{d)  Evening  :  yup  (yoop),  Sem.  Beg, 
(gup),  Ben,  New.  ;  leniyom  {fr, 
lemyomm),  Sent.  Kedak.  Sunset : 
na>'up,  Sak,  Kerb.  [Khmer  yup, 
' '  night. ' '  ' '  darkness  " ;  Baknar  Ip, 
iQp,  "shadow";  Khmus  yopa. 
• '  night " ;  cf.  Cham  shup.  "•  night "  ; 
dayop.  "evening  twihght."] 

17.  Kvening :  (a)  at&p  (a/ip) ;  atob 
(atob),  Sak.  Kerb,  ;  top,  Sdm,  after- 
noon  {Mai.  petang) :  dftn-tftp** ;  dOn- 
topn  (dan-tOpn).  Sen,  Cliff.  Midnight : 
ualtam  (oual-tam),  Sak.  Ra. ;  M  100 
1?  cf.  T  251].  Two  nights :  nar  u5p, 
Sak.  Tap. 

{b)  Then  {Mai.  takala  itu) :  p^tum 
\pr.  petu^)  kilU  (doubtful),  said  to 
really  mean  "  last  night."  Mai.  petang 
l>haru,  Pang.  Galas.  Formerly : 
hatop,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  ntAm,  Sak.  Ra.; 
sdtAp»  (stftpn).  Tembi\  entbkn. 
Serau  [or  Tembi}].  Yesterday; 
formerly  :  'ngtfim  (AtAm).  Sak, 
Ra.  Yesterday  :  tA*>m  ?  (dab'n. 
■•deep  a"),  Sent.  K.  Ken.  ;  hatap, 
isak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  hatab,  Sak.  Br. 
Lew ;  hatob,  Sak.  Croix ;  chimtiim 
[in  the  MS.  originally  chimtoom], 
Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  nintobin,  Serting. 
Yesterday ;  formerly :  hatop,  Sak. 
Kerb.  Yesterday  (Mai.  samalam)  : 
chani  pt^tom  {pr.  p$to^),  Sem. 
KcJtih  ;  nano  tarn,  Sem.  Per,  Tlie 
ilay  after  ^  to  -  morrow  {Mai,  lusa) : 
niirtop?  (niirdop),  Sak.  Martin;  Ta72. 
[On  the  analogy  of  the  Malayan  way 
of  indicating  past  lime  by  reference  to 
nights,  these  words  have,  I  belie\*e 
rightly,  been  placed  here ;  but  as  to 
some  of  them,  with  the  meaning 
"formerly,"  etc.,  see  under  B  151 
and  'J'  203.  ]  A  week  :  tujuh  patam, 
.SVw.  Bcg.\  S  123.  [Mon  b£t&m 
[btam  :  btA] ;  Southern  and  Central 
\icobar  hat6m ;  Teressa,  hatam ; 
Ckou'ra  hatam;  Car  Nicobar,  hbtdm, 
"night."] 

(f )  Afternoon  :  peting,  Mentr.  Stev, 
Yesterday  :  kep^tang,  Galang  [Mai. 
pCitang,  "afternoon"]. 

18.  Dark  :  laviik  (lay^k),  Sim.  ;  layet 
(lay^t),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  sflit,  Bedu.  II.  ; 
silitah,  Ben.  Xntf.  Midnight :  layek, 
Sak.  Kerb.  Night :  laiak.  Sak.  Kor, 
—     y^^^v  t\nyh\^\,  cvir  , Sak.  Kerb.; 


n*> 


Iftyet  (Uyette),  Sik.  Cmr; 
(laut).  Sah.Br.lm\^V.] 
pe-Ut,  U,  Cker.\  lOi. Jl/«tr.]i 
s£lft.  Kema.  /.;  sdn.  M 
wlft.  Bedu.  II. :  8^(idi|K}.. 
Cast.  Night;  daitaK8:sdL 
Bor.  It  is  gettuDg  late:  1 
Xfantr.  MaUu, 

19.  Dark  :  dft-i.  Bes.  Ett.\\ 
New.;  dummehik, A*. Mn 
darkness :    tuefa  (toih).  \ 
Max.      Dark ;   ckwded  0 
r&dup) :  tuyi  (tuii),  5m. 
Afternoon :    dui  (dooee). 
ya-dui.     Sak.     V.    Am 
petang):  dui,  ZXirc/,  Smi 
dQ   (don) ;    dOi  (doni), 
nidiU,    Sem.  K.  An.; 
doil).   Sdm.     Nigbt  (He 
tuwoi,    Stm.    Kedak; 
Jarum  ;  dfi-i.  Bes.  Her. ; 
New.  ;    doi.   Bes.  Sep.  , 
Bes.  Maiac.  ;  pidOi.  ei.  \ 
{Mai.  tfengsdi  mahm), 
Bgs.    K.    /..       Last  1 
samalam):  menddi (or n 
Sam^  Pang,  Gal.     Loo 
lama  sudah) :    men-di  i 
Pang.    U.   Aring;    mi 
Sam,    Pang,    Gal. 
tetkala    itu):    men-^, 
Yesterday:  kadui,  Sem,  I 
nidtU.  Sem.  A'.  Ken. ; 
I/.    Lang,  ;    d6-hi.  5i 
To-night :  d5i  kMlm,  i 
Evening  {Mai.  pfitang) 
Plus ;     bor-5i.     Pang. 
Pang,  Sam,  ;  W72? 

ao.  Night :    pbrong  ?    (pe 
Sel,  Da. 

21.  Evening :  ktedim  (km 
Max. 

%%.  Dark  :  {a)  kabost 
Darkness  (shadowy 
k&but.  Sem.  Buk.  . 
clouded  over :  kebii 
Buk.  Max.  Sky:  kal 
Twilight:  k&bus  (kab 
(kmhus),  Sem.  Buk,  . 
k&but.  Kena.  /I, ,  B/am 
Ben.  New.  Fog :  fa 
Ken,  Shady :  kabut 
{b)  Darkness :  ttaibn 
Sem.  Beg,  ;  tambot 
Night :  tambut  (tmb 
Max.;  t^mbnt?(tunb 
tembdt ;  tenbdt,  Sem, 
{e)  Cloud  or  mist  (J 
kabut?):  k&'&h.  Bes.. 
haze :  ka'&h,  Bes.  /. 
kfihftt  [in  the  MS.  ori| 
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1,  Serau.  [Ngafu 
>8care,"  "misty" ; 
isty,"  ••dark,"^./. 
impaired  TistOD. ' ' 
'imperfect  vision," 
••dark,"  "misty"  ; 
*  Cf.  also  D  50  and 
ave  nbOh ;  Niah&n 

jeiifim,  Kena.  I. 
jerluSg,  Serau  [or 
or  D  29]. 

giSleup),  Galang ; 
Ight  :  gfilAp,  Jak. 
ight :  glap,  Serau, 
rk."] 

£tang):  jSlud  (pr. 
iah[l=V>az\. 
tang) :  nft-hod  (pr. 
irumt  Sem.  Plus, 
Ben,  New, 
Bes.A.I,    Night: 
I).     Sem.      Klapr, 

k,  Chen.,  Buk.  U. 
k.  U.  Bert.  [Mai. 
with  the  following  ? 

Darat ;     malam, 

[Afal.     malam]. 

warn,  Jak.   Afalac. 

'  236  ;  O  15. 


kflchubong     (hli' 
Pa.    Max. ,    Sem. 
kacbubong]. 
Ment.  Her.  II.  ;  C 

spec. ) :  L  32. 
dm  spec. ) :  P  44. 
D  16  ;  D  42. 
Icatoh,  Sem.  Klapr. ; 
tlimb..    Pang,    K. 
erbat,  Krau  Tern., 
to',    Lebir.      Day- 

Ket,  Sky  {Mai. 
*em.  Kedah,  Sem. 
^ang.  Samt  Pang, 
n.  Plus-,  ke-to', 
morro  w  ( Mai.  esok ) : 
em.  Kedak  ;  k6t&k 
days  in  the  usual 
',  tulad  [or  tuled), 
,  Pang.  U,  Aring\ 
im.    Pang.     Gal.  ; 

Lebir.      To  -  day 


{MiU.  hari  ini):  k«tok  tAh,  Sem. 
Kedak  \  ketok  tft'.  Stm.  /arum; 
kCtAk  tr.  PoMg,  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
ke-to'  tdc,  Ltbir.  Smi  {Mai.  mata- 
hari):  kit-kfitok,  Sem.  /arum,  Sem. 
Plus\  kit  UHAk  (or  UStA'),  Sem. 
Plus;  kit  kfitok,  Pamg,  V.  Aring; 
kit  k«.tor,  K^rkai;  kirkto.  U.  Pat., 
U.  Kel;  mitkfttok  (mitkfttok).  Sem, 
Craw.  Gram.  ;  (mitkatok),  Sem, 
Craw,  Hist.,  Sem.  Kid.  New.,  Sem. 
Ked.  Mar,,  Sem,  /ur.  Mar,,  Sem. 
/ur.  New.,  Sem.  /ur.  And.  ;  (miU 
katok),  Sem.  Ked,  And.,  Sem,  /ur, 
Rob.,  Sem,  Ked.  Rob.  ;  mit  katoh, 
Sem,  Klapr,  ;  mett  kftok,  Sem. 
Kedah  ;  met  k£tok,  Pang,  U.  Aring ; 
metkatok ;  m/tkatop,  Sen^  Sttv.  ; 
m^dkftU,  Sent.  Beg;  merkeco.  U, 
Pat.  ;  met  k^-to',  LeHr;  mekalor* 
Sem.  U,  Sel  ;  mak-tok,  Sem,  ij,  ; 
mat  k£-to'  Krau  Ket.  ;  mat  kS-tor, 
Krau  Tem,,  Sak.  Guai;  mlUcftto  or 
m&keto'  (mktu'),  Sem.  Bui^  Max,\i 
mfiktoe  or  mAkfitoe'  (mAktui'  or 
mkAtui'),  Sem,  Pa.  Max.  Sun's, 
course :  chub  makJKo'  (chub  mktu' ), 
Sem,  Buk,  Max.  ;  hi  m&tkfito'  (ha 
mtktuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Sunrise 
(Afa/. '  matahari  naik):  kit-k£tok 
chewe.  Sew^  Plus ;  met-kfitok  iQweg, 
Sem,  Kedak;  tebit  mftk«to'  (tbit 
mktu').  Sem.  Buk,  Max.  ;  bar 
mftketo'  (har'  mktu').  Sem,  Pa, 
Max.  East  (Mai.  timor) :  seng- 
ketok  (?=••  front  of  sky"),  Sem, 
/arum  ;  B  145  ;  ketok  chudh,  Pang. 
U,  Aring;  met-ketok  (or  kit-kfitok) 
chueh,  Sem,  Plus  ;  med  ketok  chudh, 
Pang.  Sam.  Morning  (Mai,  pagi) : 
k6tAkchu5h, /'anif.  U.  AHng,  Early 
morning :  t^ngah  luit  mAkSto'  (tngh 
luit  mktuk),  Sem,  Pa.  Max,  Fore- 
noon :  tCngah  makfito'  (tngh  mTktuk), 
Sem,  Pa.  Max,  Noon  :  kil  bekik 
mAketo'  (kn  bkik  mflctuk).  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  ;  peketop,  Kerdau,  After- 
noon :  usa  mAketo'  (ausa  mlktu')» 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  tCyun  makfito* 
(tiun  mktuk),  Sem,  Pa,  Max. 
Sunset  (Mai.  matahari  masok)  : 
metketok  jei5d  (pr.  jel5dd).  Sem, 
Kedah  ;  kit-k^tok  b'lls,  Sem,  Plus ;  u 
beiAs  mAkCto'  (aubls  mTktu'),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  beius  mAkSto'  (blus 
mktuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  West  (Mai, 
barat) :  torn  kfttok  (?sc"back  of 
sky").  Sem,  /arum;  met-kAtok tilbeiis 
(Mai.  matahari  jatoh)  >=  sunset,  lit. 
sun-fall.  Sem,  Plus ;  med  kCtc^  bltis. 
Pang.  Sam;   k^tok  blite.  Pang.   U, 
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Aring.  "Gate  of  hell"  :  metk&tok 
blls  (metkatok  blees).  Sem,  Stev, 
"Where  the  sun  sets":  metkilto' 
blis  (mctkatop  blees),  Sem.  Stev. 
North  {^f^ll.  utara) :  lintang  kit- 
kdtok  :  e.g.  ch5p  man  lintang  ==  "  to 
cross  the  sun's  path,  go  northwards." 
(Is  m&n  a  fuller  form  of  nia  =  3/a/. 
handak  ?),  Fang.  U.  Aring.  South 
(Mai.  sOlatan)  :  lintang  kit-ketok, 
"to  cross  the  sun's  path,"  Pang.  U» 
Aring.  Eclipse  of  the  sun :  kAb 
hau  m<1kctoe  (kb  hau  mktui),  Sem, 
Fa.  Max.  Sunshine  :  chAhi  mftkftto' 
(chhi  mktu'),  Sem.  Huk.  Max.  ; 
chAhia  m^keto'  (chhia  mktuk),  Sem. 
Fa.  Max.;  D  41.  Sun's  rays  ;  sun's 
brightness :  sinar  niAkC'to'  (sinr 
mktuk),  Sem.  Fa.  Max.  ;  S  310 ; 
S  385 ;  T  106.  [Possibly  cp. 
A nda manese  Kede  lAo ;  Cka ria r  tauo. 
"sky,"  The  met-  prefix  is  un- 
doubtedly £  83,  "eye."] 

34.  Day  {Mai.  siang) :  kfelCpfih.  Pang, 
U.  .{ring.  Daylight ;  light  (opp. 
to  darkness) :  krcl  -  pah,  Kerbat. 
Midday  :  girp-rat,  Sem.  Peg.  ;  girp- 
rat.  Hen.  New.  Sky  :  kamper  (pr. 
kampiirr),  Sem.  Plus. 

3^.  Day:  eshhis  (rshhiss),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
iji  (idjl);  iji  (idji).  Sak.  J^a.  ;  j!sh. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  lis,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  fs. 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Daylight  :  his, 
Som.  ;  ish,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  jlsh,  Sen. 
CI.  Daily  ;  every  day  :  nei-his,  Som. ; 
hish-doh'  (hich-d6h),  Sak.  Kerb. 
Noon  ;  midday  :  k&ligi  (kulighi) ; 
ki^liji  (kulidji),  Sak.  Pa.  ;  madiis-i, 
Sem.  K.  Ken. ;  M  100.  New  moon  : 
noi  hish,  Sak.  Kerb.  [lit.  "one  day," 
i.  c.  • '  the  first  day  of  the  lunar 
month";  O  27].  To-day:  his  £no 
(his  iino),  Som. ;  hish-doh  (hich-ddh), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  isto ;  fst6,  Sak.  Kor. 
Cib.  ;  aji-ude  (adji-ad(^),  Sak.  Ra. 
Sun  :  ish.  Sak.  Br.  Laio,  Sak.  Croix; 
is,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  his,  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
madiss,  Sem.  Ken.  ,*  madiis,  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  ;  madyis,  Sem.  Per.  ;  mad- 
yla,  Som.  ;  matjis,  Sak.  Kinta  \ 
matjtsh.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  mAtjls,  Sak. 
Plan;.  Sw.  ;  mfijis  (mAgise),  Tan. 
U.  Lang.  ;  mal-jl  (mat-djl),  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  mal-ji',  Sak.  U.  Tap.  ;  majl', 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  Sky  :  madyis,  Sem. 
Per.  ;  mad  -  vis,  .Som.  Midday  ; 
noon  :  uish  (ouish),  Sak.  Croix. 
Sunset:  mad\is  kcbus  (mad-yls- 
kalx»us).  Som.  ;  m.itji  chong  (mat- 
djl -ichoA),  Sak.  Ra.  :  gi-lAu,  Sen. 
Cliff.       East    I  i.e.    sunr'«*»)  :     majl 


3ra.  Sak.  V.  Kan.  VifA\U% 
set) :  majT  tib4',  Sak  V.  im 
S  Z19.  [Possibly  d.  Qm] 
(older  "jii"  or  "ftii'|,  "■ 
"day."] 

36.  Day  :  cbftnmuih  idmnnh),  S 
Pa.  Max.  Da>-time:day^ll 
siang) :  cbininuih  Idcnuih^ 
Pa,  Max.  ;  (jiimuih),  Stn. 
Max.  To-moiTow  (Jifel  < 
cbtoiA'.  Sem.  Janm\  dfai 
cb&mA'.  Sem.  Plus;  daad 
Sem.  Per.  ;  duma?  (tei 
chainA  ?  (dschanu'D,  itt 
resounding  n),  Sewi.  K.  £ 
A  72]. 

37.  Day  :  apeng,  Sem.  Per.  1 
to-morrow  (Mai.  hisa):  ning 
/arum  ;  nipaKng?  (mfaign) 
Ken.  Third  day  from  to-da 
Pang.  U,  Aring.  Easl(Jlf 
nenben  or  nen-benn  (?),  Se 

38.  Day:  tCng-ngi,  U.  Ck 
Serting,  Daylight  (.Vd 
t£ng-ngi.  U.  Cher.  ;  tte; 
Sun  :  mat  ttag-ngi,  U.  C 
t'ngoa  [tngai] ;  Kkm 
Samri,  Par  thngi ;  C» 
Samri  tne ;  Xong  tne 
menhi  ;  Huei  thnay ; 
matnay ;  Froons  matai 
ngay  pri  ;  Ka^  Prou  tai 
tangi ;  Kuy  Dek  ng 
dngay,  tangai ;  Bol 
thangai ;  \iahJn  nQi 
mat  ngai.  The  co 
Palaungstnf^(t\;  Khasisa 
sngoi ;  Arnvxe  jungA ; 
singi,  seems  pirobable.  , 
mean  "sun.*"  The  fol 
"day":  Kaseng,  Koi 
Bokioen  tangai ;  Tare. 
Annam  ng&y ;  Baloi 
Alak,  Kaseng  th&ngai ; 
/falangng2S;  J^iaAM  n 
dngai ;  Jarai  yan  ngu 
Mon  and  Khmer  fonns  . 

39.  Sun  :         tungkat        (n 
Ind.  ;    tongkat.    PeinL 
tongkat     langit,     Bes. 
tongkat  t£r&ng  (tonkat 
Kap.     Log,        Sun;     d 
trang.   Pant.  Kap,  /ok. 
tongkat     lasop.     Pant. 
Clouds :     tongkat     ch£ 
chCldoO).   Jak.    Mad.    (. 
Sky :      tongkat     ch«lea 
ch'lean).  Pant.  Kap.  /ok 
peiiling    tongkat    (p'lili 
Pant.     Kap.    /ek.     Mo 
p£ISp  f tonkat  gUp).  Pai 
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mgkat  g'lap.  Pant. 
:  night :  sa  tongkat 
/oA.  Noon:  tengah 
ICap.  Joh,  Star: 
Pant.  Kap.  Her, , 
Year :  tongkat 
^.  /oA.  Yesterday : 
Pant.  Kap.  JoA.  ; 
>pears  to  be  a  taboo 
gin  is  obscure.  In 
cans  "  to  prop  up"; 

"a  walking-stick." 
contains  an  allusion 
•  other  supports)  of 
I  do  not  believe  it  is 
»  33or  D  38.] 
%n.  U.  Lang. 
'  (cha.ha  . ),  Sem. 
Ben.  New.  ;  chOhOi, 
chohoi,  Bes.  Songs ; 
lac.  ;  (tch'oi),  Bes. 
chehoi,  Darat. 
:  (Mai.  siang)  : 
'vm  ;  cheh6i,  Kena. 
,  Bes.  Her.  Light 
:hohoy,  Ben.  New.', 
r.  And,,  Sem.  Jur. 
m.  Jur.  Rob.  \  chahas 
n.  K.  Ken.  Light; 
i,  chahi  (chhi),  Sem. 
me  ;  flaming :  chfthi 
a.  Max.  ;  bCchAhi 
Max.  White  [Mai. 
em.  KedaA.  Brighi- 
chahia  or  chahaya 
Pa.  Max.  Flame : 
Sbm.  ;  chia  (tchiA), 
lal.  Sansk.  chahaya, 
ut    I    doubt    if    this 

forms  ;  cf.  D  42.  ] 
ah.  Sak.  Br.  Low ; 
,  Som.  (djouniate), 
idh,  Buk.  U.  iMng. 
ah  hari)  :  chin -he 
KedaA.  Dawn  : 
d)  or  chehoi  (dschfi- 
rtin  [  ?  =  D  41]. 
Nicobar  chu-ngai<^^, 
rjfl,      CAowra     ong- 

haiu'h?),  Sem.  Buk. 
Ij.  Day  ;  daylight 
L*.  Sen.  Cliff.',  yah, 
Serau.  Daylight  : 
dm.  Light ;  day  : 
trt.  To-day  [Mai. 
[fr.  hai-ohh),  Sem. 
(hid)  [in  the  MS. 
el.  Light:  hCnhai? 
Beg.  \Scm.  Tom- 
has — hu.hai.  ]      To- 


day [Mai.  hari  ini) :  unoi  {pr. 
un-oi),  Sem.  Plus;  unui  (doubtful), 
Sem.  Jarum.  Early  in  the  morning  : 
yft,  SaM.  Ra.  \  nahia,  Som.  ;  jon- 
yah  (djon  yah),  Sak.  Kerb.  Early 
morning  :  y^hyah,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Greeting  ("  good -day  ") :  nAhy^  ; 
nahy<,  Sak.  Kerb,  The  day  after 
to  -  morrow  :  yahna,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
mu)ra,  Serau  \  mujra'  (mujrak),  Darat, 
Two  days  after  to  -  morrow  (Mai. 
tulat) :  noiya,  Serau.  [Cf.  Mon  yah 
(?/r.  y6h),  "to  shine";  and  its 
derivations  Ifiyah,  "light";  pftyyah, 
• '  bright  light  "  ;  g£yah,  •  •  morning  "  ; 
liyah ;  yah  g6ta,  * '  the  morrow  " ;  and 
?cf.  Sedang\i\,  "day."] 
(c)  Day:  md-hi,  Sak.  Sel.  Da, 
[Siome  of  these  words  are  perhaps 
connected  with  the  following.] 

43.  Day  :  (a)bri,  U.  Tern,  Sun:  motbri, 
U.  Tern.  ;  matbri,  Pal.  [Mi  mat 
pri ;  KAmus  matpri ;  Lenut  ngay 
pri,  "sun."] 

\b)  Day :  sCri,  Kena.  I.  ;  hari, 
Mantr.  Malac,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  are' 
(arek),  Bes.  Songs ;  arik^,  Darat ; 
nuhari,  Serau.  Daylight ;  light 
(opp.  darkness) :  h&rl,  Sak.  Ra. 
To-day :  hari  Ika'  (hari-lkak),  Galang; 
an  hO  (ari'  h6*»),  Bes.  Her.  ;  nin- 
hari',  Bedu.  I.  ;  nin-h&ri',  Bedu.  //. ; 
nin-hari,  Mantr.  Malac.  (Mai.  ini 
hari).  To-morrow:  sari'  (sar^k), 
Serting.  Daily  ;  every  day  :  sahSri 
(shM),  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  sa-hari, 
"one  day."]  New  moon  :  nu  hari 
(nouhari),5<2^.  ^a,  ;028.  Forenoon: 
tgngah  hai  muda  (tngh  hai  muda), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Early  morning : 
tSngah  hai  (tngh  hai).  Sem.  Buk. 
.  Max.  Noon  :  tfingah  hai  bfitul  (tngh 
hai  btul),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.\  M  100. 
Yesterday :  hari'  maiam,  Bedu,  L 
Sun  :  men-ari',  Bes.  Her.  ;  met  are' 
(met  arek),  Bes.  K.  Lang.',  m6t  hari, 
Sak.  Martin  ;  mathari,  Bes.  Malac. ; 
matahari,  Darat,  Ben.  New., 
Mantr.  Malac.,  Jak.  Malac.  Sun- 
rise :  matahari  timbol,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Solar  eclipse :  matahari  nyeh,  Sert- 
ing ;  matahari'  sAkit,  Bedu.  II.  ; 
mAta  hari  tangkak  rCmAn,  Jak.  Mad. ; 
matahari  t^lanbOlan,  Galang.  Noon: 
tfngah  hari*  (tengah  harik),  Serau, 
\^.Mal.  hari,  "  day."] 

44.  Day  :  chlng  [in  the  MS.  originally 
cheeng],  Sem.  U.  Sel.  Day  or 
light  {Mai.  siang) :  chuang,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Daylight :  siang, 
Jak.  Malac.  [Mai.  siang]. 
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45.  Daylight  (J/ir/.  siang) :  t*-ngah,  U. 
Tern. 

Day  after  to-morrow :  M  178 ;  T 

158,  X59. 

Daylight :  C  154  :  D  33-45  ;  L  74  ; 

L76. 

46.  Dallied  (with  Hght)  :  hlngit  (I'ngit). 
Sem.  link.  .lAir.  ;   H  140. 

47.  Dead  (Mai.  mati^  :  &b  [pr.  Abb), 
Sem.  k't'dtih. 

48.  Dead  :  {a)  halod.  Pans;;.  Sam  ; 
halat,  Pang.  A'.  Anmr,  Pang.  U. 
Arini^',  ha-lut,  l^bir\  ha'-lut,  AVr- 
bat ;  jiilat.  Kcna.  I.  \Sedang  "la  ; 
Bahnar  hiet  (16et).  "to  die,"  and 
perhaps  cf.  also  Central  NicabarXdxt, 
"finished":  Central  and  Soutkem 
Xicobar  leiit-kftpah ;  Teressa  Iciil- 
klipiib.  "dciid."] 

{b)  Dead :  dat^,  Darut,  Serau  [or 
Ti-mbi?]',  dain,  Sak.  Em.  ;  (dAt^), 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  dit,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \ 
hadftt,  Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  idat,  Sak. 
Sung.  ;  hidat,  Sak.  Martin  ;  hidat^. 
Da  rat  \  endak*^, /f/a/ ;  bidan.  .S>rj«. 
I3cad  man  ;  corpse :  dat".  Serau. 
To  die  :  dan.  Sak.  Ra.  ;  dfit.  Sak. 
I'.  Kam.  :  dai  (dart)  or  d8t  (durt). 
Sak.  Planj.  Cliff.  Poisoning:  dan, 
Sak.  A\:.  To  kill :  prfi-dat  (prCr- 
dat).  Sak.  Hlanj.  Cliff.  ;  piddn 
(pidAn).  Sak.  Ra.  To  slav  :  perddt, 
Sai.  II.  Kam.,  Sak.  U.  Bert.,  e.g. 
"  I  will  kill  the  giant  eagle."  buli 
enp  p<>rdat  k'lang  b'lok,  Sak.  U. 
Bert.  Murder:  pidan?  (pl-dam), 
Sak.  Ra.  [Cf.  A  57.  The  prefix  is 
causal  in  eft'ect,  like  the  prefix  pA-  in 
Mon,  p^-.  pu-  in  Acninese,  which 
also  occurs  (;is  pa-)  in  Madurese, 
Mangkasar,  Bugis,  etc.,  v.  Kern,  De 
Fidjitaal  (1886).  p.  57.]  [The 
connection  l)etween  groups  [a)  and 
(b)  is  doubtful.  ?  Cf.  also  A  63.  and 
Bahnar \&fiX(XC>e\),  "end."  "death."] 

49.  Dkai)  :  to  die :  na-nam  [?],  Sak. 
Blanj.  Cliff.     [  Possibly  =  D  48.  ] 

50.  Dk.M)  {Mai.  mati) :  kfbis.  Pang. 
Sam  ;  kCbis  {pr.  kObiss),  Sem.  Plus  \ 
kel>is.  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  kfbis  or  k«biss. 
Pang.  Bclimb.  ;  kebiss.  Sem.  Ij.  ; 
kclxfish,  Tembi  ;  kabis,  Sem. 
fur.  Mar.,  Sem.  Ked.  Mar.  ; 
k^l^z.  Pang.  Gal.  ;  ktbOs  {pr. 
kelxjss).  .SVw.  Kedah ;  k^bos,  Bes. 
Ma  lac.  ;  (ke-buss).  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ; 
ki*bos,  Serting,  Buk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
kebos,  S,'m.  K.  Ken.  ;  kebOss,  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  kaboss.  Sem.  Ken.  ; 
kObus.  Pang.  K.  Aring  \  k^bus 
'k»-vO     ^^n-    />-    Max.,  Sem.  Buk. 


Max.  \  (kiibouss).  Sm. ;  \ 
Sep.  A.  J.  :  kabAs.  SrwL  / 
Or.  Hu.  /ok.  /. ;  trixa 
Low:  teboit,  Sak.  Om 
Bes.  Her.  ;  'mboi,  Ba 
Corpse :  kebdt,  Sem. 
Death:  k^bis  [pr.  kAi 
Plus  ;  kabis.  Sem.  Crm.  I 
Kla^.,  Sem,  Ked.  AmI, 
New.,  [Sem.  Ked.  Rtb.  \ 
the  equivalent  of  "teeth," 
as  shown  by  its  positioo 
next  to  *'life"].  Sem.  / 
.  Sem.  Jur.  AVtr.  ;  kiboi.  i 
keneh  kebus  (knih  kbosi, 
Max.  To  die  [Mai  1 
kebis  {pr.  kebiss).  Sem.h 
Plus;  keb&s.  Sak.  k'er. 
bOs.  Sak.  Guai:  hkAn 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.:  kcsU 
boun).  Sak.  Kerb.',  b 
Beg,  Ben.  New.  Deadbi 
tioD  :  k£bus  bok  (kbns  i 
Pa.  Max.  ;  kefais  hft  jl 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Smoihe 
mati  bimgkus) :  k^bos  h 
habu*),  Sem.  Pa.  Mex. 
dead  of  hunger:  kebos 
hiiab),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
mat  (kbus  Idmt).  5m.  1 
Danger  ;  peril :  kfenboi 
S&m.  To  hurt ;  to  sp 
damage  to  :  k^bush  (iAx 
Kerb.  Murder  :  himbui ' 
Sam.  Potsoning :  tidii 
bouch),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  P 
I>ayak  kabOs :  Meiasio 
Bukutan  D.  bOkavoh; 
mtlkoboh,  "dead."  C 
33.] 

51.  Dead  :  mati.  Mantr.  i 
Malac.  Dead  chiki:  n 
Mad. ,  Jak.  Lem. ,  Jak.  Si 
of  dead  child  :  mantai.  / 
Mother  of  dead  child  :  ind 
/ok.  Ba.  Pa.  [Mai  n 
SeluMg  matai ;  XgajM  L 
etc.,  "dead."] 

59.  Dead  :  mojo*.  Bed,  Ckia 
Jak.  Raff,  [A  variant  c 
?  cf.  lav,  {Krawui)  pijah, 

53.  Dead  :  pAotus.  Pant. 
Pant.  Kap,  Her,  Dei 
to  finish  ;  to  kill ;  to  pot 
pantos.  Pant.  Kap.  Jok 
Ghost :  orang  pantos,  . 
I^m.  [Cf.  MaL  putos? 
but  it  might  be  a  qi 
variant  of  panti  or  pi 
H  116  J  W  104. 

54.  Beginning    of    the    dei 
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ikab?  (hungkbkb?).  Sem, 
r.  [  =  Ba28  or  C  48?]. 
Qg  of  the  death  agony:  maiat, 
ik.  Max.  [iV/ai.  Ar.  maiat, 
"J.  [Obviously  a  mistransla- 
be  suggested  etymology  is  the 

[a)  dAl  (dl).  Scm.  Pa.  Max. ; 
ng.  U.  A  ring ;  dul,  Pang, 
ang.  Gal.,  Sent.  Buk.  Max. 
ted  ;  stupefied  ;  swelling  of 
(?):  dul,  Sem.  Buk.  Max, 
the  ears  :  ajdul,  Sem.  Buk. 
D  114. 

:  tuli,  Sein.  K.  Ken.  ;  tuli* 
Tembi\  tuli'  (tulik),  Serau  \ 
nir.  Malac.  \Mal.  tuli];  E  6  ; 

txloved  :   bedbod?  (bcd-lod), 

5tpud  (petpoud),  Sak.  Kerb. 

beloved  :    rindu    (rindou), 

I.  \Mal.  rindu,    ' '  passionate 

I 

expensive  :  mahal,  Sbm.  ; 
"^ak.  Kerb.  ;  mahal  (mahftl), 
.  \Mal.  mahal] ;  B  484. 

D  47-55,  esp.  D  50. 
dash?  (ddcsh),  Sdm.  ;  dosh, 
'^b.     Price  :  doshie?  (dochi6), 
rb.  [?  cf.  Mai.  dosa, "  fault "]. 

otak,  Som.  ;    ut&k  (out4k). 
a.       Price :    hutak°,    Darat 
Jtang]  ;  Y  26. 
to :  S  292. 
d  :  B  407  ;  S  292. 
Ill :  F  23. 

,  to :  tipu  (tipou),  Som.  ; 
Sak.  Kerb. ;  tipo  (tipO),  Sak. 
3U,  Serau  [.lA//.  tipu]  ;  F  23. 
to :  sfilise'  (slisi'),  Sem. 
IX.  [.\/al.  sfilesai]. 
be,  to  :  C  39. 
bion :  C  214. 

precipitous  {Mai.  tubir):  p€r- 
ng.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
or  ?  high:  chanting  (chnting), 
I.  .\/ax.      [The  Mai.  equiva- 
i  tubir,    tebing  :   proV>ably   it 

bank  "or  "  shore  "  =  S  65.  ] 
j€-rl,  Sak.  Blanj.  CI  if.  ;  ji- 
u  Tern.  ;  jS-ru  ;  Krau  Ket.  ; 
/.  Cher.;  jerik,  Serau  ;  jerok; 

Tembi  ;  jfiro^^ng  ;  jCrok  ; 
lis  last  is  the  "  politer"  word), 
'.  A.  /.  ;  j^rok  ;  jCrak  (bhasa 
IS   distinct    from    jCrok    (bh. 

Bes.    A'.     L.  ;     jcro",     Ees. 

Deep;   [in;  inside?]  {Mai. 

jC-rtH.    Sen.    Cliff.       Big  : 

irO  or  diurO?),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

[?]  :  jero  {djoxt),  Sak.  Kerb. 

L.  II 


[Probably  wrong  meaning  ;  MaL 
larat  is  given  as  equivalent ;  see 
C  23.]  Far  :  j€r6'.  Sak.  Tan.  Ram. ; 
jer5  (dj5r6),  Sak.  Kerb. ;  j6ni'  (jenik), 
TemH,  To  go  far :  chib  jerok, 
TemH.  How  far  is  it  to  your 
village?  magi  jenik  ma  lak  teneen? 
Tembi.  High:  j«-ru,  Krau  Ket.\ 
je-ruh.  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher.  ;  je-r6k, 
Tern.  Cl.  ;  jcro  (dj6rd).  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
jere?  (ghir^),  Sihn. ;  chfirak,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  chftrekn,  TemH ;  ch6r5kn, 
Jelai  ;  (ch6-riikn),  Sen.  Cl.  ;  chfirong 
(tchorod) ;  chgrang?  (ts&raA).  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  strong,  ex.  beh  strong 
{=  Mai.  buat  tinggi),  "to  elevate 
or  raise,"  Bes.  K,  L.  High  :  jel5ng, 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  jel6  (dTj/lo),  Sak.  Kerb. 
Lofty  :  cherbkng  ;  seni^ng,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I.  Tall:  chftrokn  (chft-rtikn), 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  jelOng,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
jelek,  Bes.  Sep.  [This  last  apparently 
means  "short";  L  151.]  Lx>ng : 
jero  (djord).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  jfinik, 
Tembi  ;  jftro'  ?  or  chfero*  ?  (tscher6), 
Sak.  Martin  ;  yerfik  (y^r^k),  Sbm.  ; 
cherfik,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  ch&tmg 
(tchorang),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  cherak^,  Sak. 
Em.  ;  chCrekn,  Serau  [also  TemH}], 
cherokn,  Sak.  Em.  \  ch8ng  (chftmg), 
Krau  Ket.  ;  jdldng  (in  common 
language),  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  jelbkng  ; 
jilo«ng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  je-16ng,  U. 
Cher.  ;  j6-long,  Bera.  ;  jelong,  Bes. 
Bell. ;  jeiang  {pr.  jfila^'ng),  a  * '  politer  " 
word  than  jelong ;  jClo^^ng,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  jelang,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  jfi- 
nang,  U.  Tern.  Lengthy :  j61(3ng, 
Bes.  Songs.  To  stretch :  chftrokn, 
Serau.  Hole  ;  cave  :  j6lo  (dj5lo), 
Sbm.  To  plant  (Mai.  chachak) :  ya' 
jftleng  (planting  hut- poles  in  the 
ground),  ex.  jfileng  jfi-hu,  "to  plant 
a  pole,"  Sem.  Plus.  To  plant  or 
bury  {.Mai.  tanam) :  ya-jeleng,  Sem. 
Kedah.  Tube  of  blowpipe  {i.e.  the 
hollow  or  bore) :  strong,  Bes.  Sep.  ; 
s€r6ng,  Bes.  K.  iMng.  Pit  (especially 
for  use  as  a  trap),  {Mai.  pClubang) : 
sSrong,  Bes.  Sep.  Pit :  sfroJ'ng  {or 
ro^ng)  dalam  t€',  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /. 
Cavity  in  a  rock  :  sero^^ng  batQ',  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  /.  There  :  jtirok  (dj^tok), 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  H  90 ;  H  94. 
[Following  Schmidt,  I  have  put  these 
various  words  together,  but  with 
much  doubt  as  to  their  relationship. 
Cf.  .Mon  jeroh  [jruih]  ;  Khmer  chrou 
[jrau]  ;  Stieng  jorflh  ;  Bahnar  jorQ  ; 
Boloi'cn,  Niahbn,  Lave  jrtl ;  A  lak, 
Halang  jro ;   So  chru  (chrou) ;    Sue 
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tru  (trou).  "deep":  Boicvtn, 
jirong  ;  Alak  jrong  ;  Niakon 
jruong  ;  iMve  jrung.  ' '  high  "  ; 
Mon  slung,  "  high  "  ;  kling 
[gling],  "long";  jcling.  "length"; 
Alak  jrong.  "long";  liahnar 
shulung  (xi)lung),  "ditch";  Khmer 
r6n  [run];  roang  [rftAng],  "hole  in 
the  ground  "  ;  rong  (rung),  "  big  "  ; 
riing,  King,  "to  make  a  hole"; 
StUnj^  choroh,  choreh,  "to  make  a 
hole."  "  to  evacuate.  ■  But  it  seems 
that  in  Javanese  there  is  also  a  word 
jiJro,  "deep."  "inside."  Sec  V  i.] 
Deep  :  E  12  ;  K  29  ;  H  84  ;  I  15. 

67.  Deer,  sambhur  {Mai.  rusa) :  ?  pran- 
seau  ;  ?  kanseau.  Scm.  Kedah  ; 
tamsin.  Scm.  Jarnm. 

68.  Dkkk(.1/<2/.  rusa):  (<7)k&shAk, /'a//^. 
Hdimb.  ;  kashak,  Pang.  (J.  A  ring', 
kasak  or  kashak.  Sem.  Plus ;  kasak, 
Sem.  C'ra7P,  Hist. ,  Sem.  Jartim,  Sem. 
Klapr.  ;  ka'-sa',  Ijebir\  ka-sa',  Ker- 
bat ;  kflsa,  Sem.  Sfev. 

{b)  sau,  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur, 
.\ew.  ;  (san),  ^SVw.  Jnr.  fiob.  ;  sok, 
Sem.  lieg.,  lien.  Xnv.  ;  sok  (suk), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.,  Sem.  liuk.  Max.  ; 
sug  [in  MS.  originally  soog],  Sem.  U. 
Set.  ;  sok  (s<irk),  Krau  Tern.  ;  sog 
(serg),  Krau  Ket.\  sik»*.  Tembi ;  sig, 
Scm.  Per.  ;  jls6k,  Serting ;  j^-so", 
Hera  ;  rAjak.  Kena.  /.  Stag ;  big 
deer  :  sok  nClx>'  (suk  nbu').  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. ;  sok  g^d«1ng  (suk  kdng),  Sem. 
liuk.  Max.  [Cf.  En,  Tai-loi  Wa 
hsilk  ;  Wa  jilk  ;  Riang  tyak,  '  •  sam- 
bhur" (1.^.  stag);  but  Angku  ka 
sat ;  Tai-loi  k'sat ;  Atnok  hs&t  mean 
"  Ijarking  deer"  {i.e.  roedeer).] 
{c)  Deer :  rusog.  Sem.  Kedah  ;  ru- 
sha'?  (riishak).  Tembi  \  rQsa'  (rilsak) 
Tembi,  Darat,  Jelai  ;  (rusak),  Sem. 
Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked.  New.,  Sem. 
Ked.  ^c?<^.;  (rusak).  Lies.  Her.',  rusd*. 
A'f.  Sep.  ;  rusa.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ; 
ru-sa',  Sen.  Clifi. ;  rusa*.  Res.  Malac., 
Mantr.  .\  fa  lac,  Jak.  Malac.  ; 
niCnahar  rusa'  ?  (rusak),  Serau ; 
rusa,  Sak.  Br.  Ijno,  Sak.  Blanj. 
S7C.,  Ben.  Wilk,  Sak.  Sung.  ; 
(roussa),  S'om.  ;  rusA,  Sak.  U.  Tap.  ; 
rhusii  (khuse),  Barok.  Stag  :  rusd', 
Sak.  U.Kam.  Fawn  (of  deer):  kuod 
rusa,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.;  kfi-non  rfisa', 
Sen.  Cliff. :  k<?-non  ru-sa,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff. ;  kt^nun  rusA',  lies.  Sep.  Cattle 
(wild):  rusa'-tinggi,  Jak.  Malac. 
[Afal.  rusa], 
fig.  Dker  {Mai.  rusa):  penguin,  Sak.  Br. 
tow;  {p^nguint).  Sak.  Crjix;  penggin 


(peAghin),  Sak.  A'M;  pi^ 
(pft^ko).  Sak.  Keri.;]^^ 
(laka  pafigA).  Sak.  So. ;  hU^ 
Sak.  Kin  fa.  Bbd  detr:  ^ 
pank<Sh.  Sak.  Tap. ;  D  ^  h 
{Mai.  rusa)  :  ripong,  Bet.  Sm 
Napu  (deer) :  peQgaooof.Jkli 

70.  Deer  (.1/a/.  run):  kftnao^Ji 
Chen. 

71.  Deer  :  liencherok.  Ta.  U.Im^ 
jelok,  Rasa. 

7a.  Deer  (Mai.  rasa):  cbeBg)iha,J 
A.  I.  ;  chengkeaa?(sudB>bti 
for  the  deer  (rusi),  bat  itdr 
noise  made  by  the  dn),  As.  I 
Stag  :  chengkiau,  Bes.  A.  /. 

73.  Deer  :  sabaliu,  ?vHt  Kaf  I 
sebAliu.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.;  A 
(s'baUoh)  or  seblioh(s'bliQh\.i 
Kap.  /oh. 

74.  Deer,  cry  of:  keng  berdE^ 
Bes,  Songs.  Benoving:  be 
keng  [Mai.  dengkeng]. 

75.  Deer.  i.e.  roedeer  (Afal.  \ 
bohol.  Sem.  Janim,  Sewu  Ph 
(pr.  b^holl).  Pang  U.  An 
hoi.  Kerbat.  Mouse -dee 
kanchil) :  b^-hoU  L^r. 

76.  Deer,  i.e,  roedeer  (J/o/. 
pas.  Sem,  Pa.  Max.;  \ 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  pas.  5a 
puais  [?],  TernH;  puns 
Jeloi ;  pons,  Serau  [or 
poos,  Darat ;  mftnShar  po 
Mouse-deer  {Mai.  pKlanddii 
p<5s,  Sak.  Tap.  [Riang,  3 
puss  :  En,  Palaung  po ; 
[pah],  •  •  barking  deer." 
peh,  "  raotise-deer."]    D 

76A.  Deer.  i.e.  roedeer  {Mi 
penyantil.  Rasa. 

77.  Deer,    i.e.    roedeer  (Jf< 
klol  (?).    Bes.    A.    /.]   k 
ably  the  noise  made  by 
and   hence   the  kijang ; 
latter  sense),  Bes.  A'.  U 

78.  Deer.  i.e.  roedeer  {Mi 
sesunggoog.  Pant.  Kap, 
gong.  Pant,  Kap.  Lag. ;  s 
Pant.  Kap.  Sim.  ;  blsai 
Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Ka^ 
s's'rong).  Pant.  Kap.  Ma 
sOrong  (chewer  strong). 
Lem.  ;  B  110. 

79.  Deer,  i.e.  roedeer:  k 
Ne^v.,  Mantr.  Malac.  ^  j 
[Mai.  kijang]. 

80.  Deer,  ciy  of  kijang:  tea 
Bes.  Songs. 

8x.  Deer  (.i/<2/.  rusa):  {a)m 
Sel.  Da, 
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U.  kijang)  : 
n.  Mouse-deer : 
ig,  Sem.  /aruvtt 
landok):  chdk^, 
bfichokn,  Jelai\ 
[or  Tembi  ?]  ; 
ch6k  (bitsch6k). 
a&bar  bcch6g»», 
hogn,  Sak.  Em. 
baduot,  Ben. 
6p.  Sak.  Tap. 
:yong),  "mouse- 

na[X)b) :  chSla- 
.  ;  cheiachang?, 
the  napoh  (and 
),  Bes.  K.  L. 
andok) :  chiong 

a-  (Mai.  napoh): 
nappo,  Ment. 
t'  [and  Serau'i\ 
.  napoh]. 
er  (A/a/,  p^lan- 
rum,  Sem.  Plus\ 
pachek  (pachik), 
:h6k,  Sem.  Beg. ; 
hek,  Krau  Ket. 
uit"  [Mai.  buah 
\rdisia  crenata  : 
x:hik),  Sem.  Pa. 
1  D  8i  or  86?]. 
t:  (isua(?),  Bes. 
to  be  used  for 
>ably  on  account 
,  "  usau  "  being 
the  noise),  Bes. 
indok  :    krusau- 

er  {Afa/.  p^^lan- 
p.  A.  I.\  pfilano 
Tb.  ;  p)eiando 
plandok,  Ben. 
plan-dok,  Lebir 

canchil) :  anyin, 

r  (J/a/.kanchil): 
.  /. .  Ment.  Stev. 
lest)  :  kanchil, 
c. ,  Jak.  Alalac. 
onnected      with 

3]- 

e  -  deer  [Mai. 
?«.  A.  I.\  ke'- 
e  by  the  kanchil 
lil?).  Bes.  K.  L. 
:  nyau-ganyau. 

Lse  like  a  (Mai. 
I  ('ilhling).  Sem. 
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Pa.     Max.  ;    u   kihing  ?    (aukihi*), 

Sem.  Bui.  Max. 
89A.  Defeated,  to  be  (Mai.  alah):  alah. 

Serau  \Mal.  alah]. 

Delay,  to :  ga'-pa'-ji,  Sen.  Cliff. 

Delude,  to :  F  aa. 

Demand  to :  A  i6a-i68. 

Demon :  D  loi ;  G  i6-ai ;  S  385- 

388. 

Demon,  buth-  (Mai.  langsuir) :  kfl-G 

Sem.  Kedak.     Familiar  demon  (Mai. 

pei^sit),  ko'oi.  Sem.  Kedah. 

Deny,  to  :   to  disavow  :   mtLogker  ; 

m&mflngker      (mmngkr  ;     mngker)» 

Sem.  Buk.    Max.    [Mai.  Ar.   mun- 

kir ;  mungkir]. 

Depress,  to :  D  95. 
93.  Descend,  to  (Mai.  tunin) :  (a)  m&sa 

(m^saa).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  A, ex.  s& 

torn  (Mai.  turun  ka-a]rer),  '  •  go  down 

to    the    water,"   Pang.    U.   A  ring; 

sh&l ;    sal,   /Crau    Tern.  ;    sftr.  Sak. 

Guai ;  sar,  Serting.      To  fade  (lose 

colour) :    mCsa    (msa).    Sem.    Buk. 

Alax.      To  go  down  ;    to  descend  : 

m&n&?  (m&n&a?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 

SS7. 

(b)  Go  out !  (used  in  exorcism) :  tar. 
Ben.  Stev.  To  walk  along  (Mai. 
mfiniti) :  ya'  tar-tar  (pr.  ya'  tarr-tarr). 
Sem.  Kedah ;  ya'  ter-tar  (pr,  ya' 
terr-tarr),  Sem.  Jarum. 
Descend,  to  (Mai.  turun) :  ya-g5s 
(pr.  goss),  Sem.  Jarum :  ya'  gos 
(between  g5ss  [German  0]  and  gtiss 
[French  «]),  Sem.  Plus, 
Descend,  to:  cheiui,  Bes.  K.  Lang. ; 
chClui  ;  chulQi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ; 
cheloi  ;  chela,.  Bes.  Malac.  To 
come  down  :  chiloh  (tchiloh).  Sak. 
Ra.  To  go  down  :  chelu',  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  \  chengldi,  ex.  chengloi  beh 
hftte'  =  "  to  depress  or  lower  "  (MaL 
buat  rfindah),  Bes.  K.  L.  To  bring 
back[?]:  ch61obate(tch51obat6),  Sak. 
Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  [This  is  a  mis- 
translation ;  the  true  Malay  equivalent 
is  not  ' '  turun  bawa, "  "go down  and 
bring,"  but  "turun  bawah,"  "go 
below."]  To  fall  down  as  a  water- 
fall :  chilok  batu  (tchilok  batou), 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  R  loa  [?  cf.  F  13  (b).\ 
96.  Descend,  to  ;  to  come  down : 
regrlk,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  rig  m&  t6  (righ- 
mit6),  Sdm.  To  descend :  tra-ap, 
Sak.  Hale.  To  go  down  (descend). 
(Mai.  turun)  :  chfirog** ;  cherOg,  e.g. 
chiblah  cherog,  "come  down," 
Serau  ;  chfirog  (che-rCrg),  Sen.  Cliff. 
Downstream:  rfih,  Sen.  Cl.t  Tern. 
CI.  ;  re,  e.g.  6ng  pai  h61  kfin  rft,  "  F 
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have  just  arrived  from  downstream," 
Sen.  CI.  The  country  downstream 
(.Wii/.  hilir) :  r6,  Sen.  Cliff,  Down- 
stream wards  {Mai.  ka-hilir):  ma'  r€. 
Sen.  Cliff.\  raari,  Darat.  To  go 
downstream  {Mai.  hilir):  bQ-yih  (/r. 
ba-yihh),  <-.r.  haleb  bQ-yih  {Mai. 
hanyut  ka-hilir),  "to  drift  down- 
stream, "  Sent.  Plus  ;  bu'-ih  ;  b&-ih, 
Pang.  Iklimb.\  pru-ut,  U.  Tern.,  U. 
Cher.  To  fall  to  the  ground  :  proh 
ha-teh,  Bes.  Songs,  \yo\i\h'.  mar4. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  lira  (lir*).  Sak.  Ra. 
Underneath  :  mat^  r6,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Below  :  materG'  (mater^kh)  Tembi. 
Waterfall :  rig-niAt6.  Sdm.  [?  it  only 
means  "  descend,"  "come  down "]. 
To  fall  down  as  a  waterfall  [?] : 
marak  (marek),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  cf. 
F  15  :  F  18. 

97.  Dkscknd,  to  :  kfetok,  Kena.  /. 
Downwards  {.Mai.  ka-bawah): 
matik.  Darai ;  matik*^.  Sak.  Em, 
Down  river  :  teh,  Sak.  Plus ;  4N.Q. 
102.  Downstream  {Mai.  hilir) :  lop, 
Sak.  Guai ;  gun-tog,  Krau  Tern. 
To  go  downstream :  b^-tdh,  Sen, 
Cliff.  \  betukn,  Jelai  ;  bfttek  (bCtckh); 
betuk  (betukh) ;  b£t6k  mari'  (b^tdkh 
marikh).  Serau  \  betok,  Darat,  Krau 
Em.  To  jump  down  {Mai.  tCrjun): 
tuukn,  Serau.  [Afkin.  toh.  "to fall," 
"let  fall."] 

98.  Descend,  to;  to  go  down:  teyunPw 
tuyun  ?  (tiun),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Hair  : 
p^nurun  (p'nurun) ;  p£munm(p'mu- 
run),  Pant.  Kap.  JoK  ;  penflrun 
(pendran).  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  Beard: 
penurun  p^mamah  (p'nurun  (p'ma- 
mah),  Pant.  Kap.  /ok.  Leaf  ; 
foliage  ;  rope  ;  tail :  p^nurun  (p'nu- 
run). Pant.  Kap.  Jok.  Feather: 
pCnurun  bisan  (p'nurun  bisan),  Pant, 
Kap.  /ok. ;  W  132  [Mai,  turun]. 

Desert,  to  :  Ax;  L  zo8. 

Detlgn :  W  146.  To  carve  designs : 
C  40.  41. 

Deiire:  B  388. 

DeBire.  to  :  L  148  ;  W  14-19. 

99.  Deitroy.  to:  pAgai?  (p&ghei), 
Som. 

100.  Destroy,  to  :  pfinas&  (pbnasA.). 
Som.  \  penyas&  (pofias&),  Sak,  Kerb. ; 
b^nasa  {boua^),  Sak.  Ka.  ;  binasikt 
Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai.  binasa]  ;  C  296  ; 
1^  7  ;  S  395. 

Determine,  to :  K  81. 

101.  Deyil :  choleng,  /ok.  Raff,  As,; 
choling,  /ok.  Raff.  ;  G  i6-ai ;  S 
385-388. 


zoa.  Dtw  :  tteg-mteg.  Sok.  P> 
ttog-At.  Sem.  Cliff. 

Z03.  Dew:  le-lush  [?],  5al.  ^Zs 
W30. 

DUlThoML :  S  187. 
Die.  to  :  D  47-55- 
DUPereaee:  A  95. 
Dilteent:  A  xai. 

104.  DiULevlt  {Mai.  smh): 
Sem.  Kedak. 

105.  Difficult:  k2r&'  {pr. 
Sem.  Jarum. 

Z06.  Difficult  ;  to  make  a 
gagor,  PamL  Kap.  Jok,  \  f 

Z07.  D^  to  {MaL  gali):  {e] 
Sem.  /arum  ;  ya'  bfti,  ex.  f 
kobb  0r  hdd.  '*to  dig  i 
(tubers)."  Sem.  Plus;  ji 
3ra-€h6p  ya-bSU  taknb  jifi 
pftrgi  'nak  gali  ubi),  "1 1 
to  dig  for  roots,"  Pai^.  U 
ya-b&i.  Pang.  Sam,  Pcm^ 
boi*.  Kerhat.  To  bore 
to  dig  through :  hoi  tins. . 
Max,  :  bae  tios  (baE  tiO 
Buk.  Max.  Burial ;  to  bi 
tanam) :  bfti.  Sem.  KtddL 
stick  for  yams :  pi-bai  ( 
Sem.  Stev. 

{b)  To  dig :  b{gb6g-t4,  i 
Gb.  To  root  in  thi 
("wUhlen'*):  ebok^  ; 
Gb,  :  E  Z3.  p  a.  AfM 
[thfibuing],  **a  moat" 
p8ng  [^g].  "to  hoi 
{AmelamaMese  has  somev! 
forms,  derived  firom  bin 
e.g.  Beada  bAnga ;  Bak\ 
dig  up.")] 

108.  Dig,  to:  (a)  choopP 
chaukn.  Krau  Em.\  kac 
K.  Lang, ;  cfaom ;  kachoi 
A.  I.  Digsomeyams:  1 
Krau  Em.  To  bore  (b 
chiom  (tchiom).  Sak. 
bury  :  didm  ;  hi-chtei. 
Spade  (Mai,  pSnggali), ! 
a  digging  stick]  :  dnipl 
(b)  To  bury  :  kdPm  ;  b 
A.  I.  To  plant;  t 
kakbm.  Bes.  Semgs. 

X09.  Digging  Btiek  with  f 
ap-teh.  Sem.  Siev.  ;  E 
Tan. 

xxa  Diligvnt :  lasek.  Pamt, 
To    be    diligent :    eiui 
[Ma/,  rajin]  ;   I  17. 
Dimlnleb,    to:    L    6 
SaSo. 

xzx.  Dimpled :   rimai-rimai. 

xxa.  Dip  the  arrow  in  the  ip 
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>«a.   /.   [?  cf.  Mai.   putar, 

arrow  in  the  ipoh  juice,  to : 
iil4h,  Bedu.  II.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
cholit] ;  P  164. 

S481. 
jT :  S  282. 

dung  {Mai.  tahi):  i  (ai), 
'a.  Max.  ;  ^t,  Sen.  Cliff. 
iark  freckle  on  the  skin  :  eh 
?  (?  alh  flulng).  Sem.  Buk. 
\  j€long  (ai  jlung),  Sem.  Pa. 
Slime  ;  alluvial  deposit :  ik? 
uk  batuh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
(spec.  Mai.  rumput  tahi 
^eronia  cinerea :  ?  i  n§.pek 
ik),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
lal.  berak):  fig.  Sak.  Plus 
ma'ot,  Bes.  A.  I.  \  ma  'oyt, 
)ytmaham,  "to  void  blood," 
suffer  from  dysentery,  Bes. 

D  56:  S  436.  \^Mon  ik; 
Ich  [ach] ;  Achin.  ek ;  Cham 
'hum  eh ;  Kuy  Dek  iy ; 
Nicobar^V,  al^h,  "dung"  ; 

ech ;  Bahnar  ik,  ich, 
"  "to  stool";  Boloven, 
,  Lave  Ich ;  Halang  ek ; 
1,  "excrement "  ;  Khasi  eit, 

"] 

dirty  {Mai.  kotor) :  bi-chot ; 

Sen.   Cliff.      Dirty  water  : 

(boutchdt),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
li  sSt,  "dirty"  ;  cf.  W  75]  ; 
M  214-218. 

kama  (gama),  Sem.  K. 
Dirty  [Mai.  kotor) :  kfimah, 
lus  \  kamd,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
dirt  :  kamah  (kamh),  Sem. 
fax.  ;  kama  (kama),  Sem. 
V.  [LampongkamTL,  "filthy"; 

kbm6,  "dirt,"  "dirty"; 
:mu,      "mould";      Bo/oven 

Lave,  Alak  kilmo  ;  Sedang 
dirty";  ?cf.  Cham  kama, 
kamai,  "  crust," 
i  "  ;  Khmer  krema  [krftma], 
irk,"  "  scab."] 
:  charap  (tchar^p),  Sotn. 

sanul  (sinoul),  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
S  54  :  U  5  :  W  29  ;  W  74. 
D  115-118. 
»:  S337. 

ear.  to ;  to  be  lost  {Mai. 
:  ya'ker-leb  {pr.  kerr-lebb), 
^lus.  To  err :  kilap,  Sem. 
To  forget  {Mai.  lupa)  : 
pr.  kerr-lipp),  Sem.  Jarum, 
'us  ;  inkilap.  Sem.  A".  Ken. 
EAR.  TO ;  to  lose  {Mai. 
:  ya-jelwel,  ex.  iwa'  manog 


jelwd  bQ*  (trans,  of  Mai.  proverb, 
anak  ajram  hilang  ibu,  "a  chicken 
that  has  lost  its  mother").  Pang. 
Galas  \    F   la;    F   115 ;    F   117; 

P39. 
lai.  DlBMtor  (the  word  is  also  used  as 
a  "swearword"):  chilaka  (tchillaka), 
Sam. ;  chilakft  (tchillak4).  Sak.  Ra. ; 
chokoh  (tchokoh).  Sak.  Kerb,  [Mai. 
chfilaka]. 

DiiaTOW,  to :  D  93. 
Diseai* :  E  5  ;  £  9 ;  E  83  ;  S  185- 
197 ;  T  168  ;  T  170  ;  W  140. 
Diih  of  food  :  B  33a  ;  C  339. 

122.  Dislike :  s^gen  (sgin),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Ashamed  :  sSngen.  Tembi  ; 
singen  (jtflen).  Sak.  Kerb,  [?  cf. 
A  158A].  To  dislike;  to  hate 
{Mai.  bCnchi) :  s6-gAtn.  Sen.  Cliff. ; 
en  s€gat°,  Serau.  Idle ;  lazy : 
sfigatn  ?  (segdtn).  Sem.  K.  Ken,  ; 
segaat,  Serau  \  s6g&n,  Mantr. 
Ma  lac.  Very  lazy :  segfir  pun. 
Sak.  Em.  [Mai.  s6gan]. 

123.  Dislike  (Mai.  ta'  suka) :  ye'  en,  ex. 
yS  ye*  en  chi'  bab,  •  •  I  don't  care  to 
eat,"  Pang.  U.  Aring.  To  hate 
{Mai.  b^ndii) :  ya'  y1',  Sem.  Jarum. 
To  forbid:  ma*  yi*  (mft'Ik),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  jra  yl',  Sem.  Plus  ; 
ya-y6'  or  y6',  Pang.  U,  Aring  \ 
ya-j6'  or  j6',  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  To  refuse  {A/al.  ta-mahu) : 
ya'  yen(7r  y6'  ( ' '  yen  "  may  be  short  for 
"  y6'  en,"  the  first  part  of  the  word 
being  used  as  a  shortened  form  ; 
both  forms  are  used),  Sem.  KedaA ; 
ya'  yen  ary&'{l  suspect  'yfi' "  to  be 
a  shortened  form  of  "yen,"  which  it 
seems  may  stand  for  "ye*  en  "),  ex.  ye 
yS'  en  chl'  bed,  "  I  don't  want  (to) 
eat  betel,"  Sem.  Plus  ;  ya-y6'.  Pang. 
U.  Aring',  ya'  yi'  {Mai.  ta'  mahu), 
lit.  "don't  want  (it),  '  Sem.  Jarum  ; 
nya  (  fik),  Sak  Ra.\\  ija  {idyk),  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  jaya-neg-ok,  Sdm.  ;  cf.  Ai  ? 
Don't  want :  nyah ;  'nnyah,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.\  nya  (nja),  Sak.  Martin  ; 
injR  (indiR),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  enge7, 
Krau  Em.  I  don't  like  it  {Mai. 
ta'  hCndak) :  en  yS'  (en  ye*^),  Krau 
Em.\  {Mai.  ta*  suka),  h6ng  &, 
Krau  Em.  Don't  {Mai.  jangan) : 
yi'  or  yi-leh,  Sem.  Plus ;  y€',  ex. 
di'  jfibeg  ye'  s'kali  (trans,  of  Mai. 
proverb,  buat  jahat  jangan  sakali), 
"do  no  evil  whatsoever,"  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  j6'.  Pang. 
Belimh.  ;  ja'.  Pang.  K.  Aring; 
je,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  ye',  e.g.  do 
not  go  away  :  ye*  g6  chap  (ye'  gS 
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cherp),  Lehir\  jc*.  e.g.  do  not  be 
afraid:  j6  kenlong  (j6  ken-tfmg). 
Kerbat',  je',  U.  Tern,  \  (jek), 
Tembi.  No  (  "  very  precise  " ) : 
nySnyu  (fl^-flou),  Sak.  Ra.  Not 
to  be ;  is  not  (Mai.  tiada) :  chi  o*. 
Sak.  Guai.  [  ?  =  N  68 ;  cf. 
Bahnar  ngGfl  (ng3nh),  * '  to  dislike  " ; 
?cf.  Stieng  2A\i,  "to  disdain,"  "to 
refuse."] 
124.  Dillooated:  klCche'.  Bts.  Sep.  A.  I, 
Paralysis:  klin-chang-keok,  Sem, 
Stev.  ;  B  4. 
J 25.  Disix>cated:  plok, /j!&.  Sep.  A.  I, 

DUport  onMelf,  to :  P  139-142. 

DUpotiUon :  C  76. 

DiMOlTO.  to :  B  395. 

DUtaat :  E  76  ;  F  29. 

Diitorted :  B  x8o  ;  B  373. 

DiTene :  A  95. 

126.  Divide,  to :  to  split :  ya-sih?  (i'sih 
<>rb'sih?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

127.  Divide,  to;  to  separate :  m&cbai? 
(mchi),  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  To 
divorce :  chdrh£  (chCkh^),  Barok, 
Divorced :  sllai  (sUei),  Jeik.  Mad. 
Divorced  man  :  silai,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa. 
Divorced  woman :  indong  silai,  Jak. 
Ba.  Pa.  Divorced  person :  rei, 
Tembi.  [Mai.  cWrai]. 

To  divide :  C  295  ;  G  29. 

128.  DiToroa,  to  :  cberang  lonan, 
Seriing. 

129.  Divorce,  to  :  lungkah,  Kena.  I, ; 
D  130. 

130.  DiToro^  {Mai.  janda  cb&ai) : 
tSr-nu-te,  Sen.  Cliff.  Divorce  [or 
widow  ?]  ( Mai.  janda )  :  temuis, 
Tembi,  Jelai.  To  divorce ;  to 
separate  (J/a/.  chfiraikan):  wehiw€s, 
Jelai  :  D  127. 

131.  Do,  to  (Mai.  buat) :  kAs  (/r.kAss), 
Sem.  Jarum. 

132.  Do,  to:  td-^,  Sak.  Plus  Clif. 
To  build  :  te  el,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
e.g.  ' '  do  you  build  houses  in  the 
jungle  ?"  mo'  ham  te  £1  diik  ma  bik 
t<^.  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  To  make :  fil, 
Tern.  CI.  To  work  {Mai.  bCkCrja) : 
tC-ei.  Sak.  Plus  Clif.  To  cultivate: 
tiihal  (t^h^l),  Som. 

133.  Do,  to:  d-i,  Sen.  Clif.  ;  Qi,  Sak. 
Matiin ;  Q-i,  Sak.  lilanj.  Clif. ;  ui, 
e.g.  "do  thus,"  ui  redekho,  Tembi  \ 
ui,  e.g.  "do  thus,"  ui  reji,  Serau. 
To  make:  G-i,  Sen.  CI.  To  work: 
ia-'i.  Silk.  Hlanj.  Clif.  To  act :  ui, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  To  build  :  ui,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  Build  a  house :  o<5id 
durs,  Sak.  Tap.  \sic\  \  H  153 ; 
.?rf   P  8^1      \rr^t^^l  Nicobar  wi, 


"work";     wi-banga,   "i 
wi.  wi-hata,  "  to  make,"  Ic 

134.  Do,  TO ;  to  make :  pbi;  p 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  To  h 
gohup,  Bes.  Sep.  A./.',S 
plant  dry  rice:  poi  bfimi'. 
To  make :  pdiau  (pebov' 
Stev.  [Mo*  P&.  "to  I 
make";  ?cf.  BakMcrpbrn. 

135.  Do.  TO  {Ma/,  boat):  [t 
tftbAh  {pr.  b«hb  or  t£biU 
tfip&J  tebAhh  {Mai.  apa  1 
buat),  '*what  are  yoadoa 
Jarum.  To  act :  b&\  6d 
To  build :  kabefa.  Bes.  i 
bii^.  e.g.  to  buikl  a  b 
dfign,  Bes.  Malac.  Toi 
Sak.  U.  /Tarn.  ;  kabdi; 
Sep.  A.  /.  ;  b&t.  Bes.  Ma 
BoMmar b5,  "to  touch." 
Ckrdu  bO ;  Ammezm  bOa.  " 
Lave,  Niakidn  bdm ;  Bok 
"to  do."] 

{b)  To  act :  pfimuat  (p'n 
Kap.  Jok.  To  culiii 
(bouA*).  Sak.  Ra.  1 
make  :  boat.  Sem.  Beg. 
buat,  Ben.  AVw.  [Mai.  \ 
Do,  to:  B  90;  M  14 
»39. 

Do  not:   D  133:   F  i 
N  72-76;    N  85.     Do 
D  123. 
Doctor:  S  76. 

136.  Dodn,  to  :  dak.  Bes. 
elak.] 

137-  Doff :  ek,  Sem.  Craw. 
Craia.  Gram.,  Sem.  A 
Ked.  And..  Sem.  Ked. 
Ked.  Rob.  ;  ek  (ik). 
Max. ;  aeh.  Sem.  U.  Sek 
Dog  (hunting  or  wiU 
Kedak.  Otter :  dc 
btiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Mi 
[?Cf.  .Se/a(j«^ou(oiee); 
but  cf.  D  X38.  139.] 

138.  Dog  :  wau.  Setn.  Jur. 
Jur.  New.  ;  (wan).  S«i 
woh,  Sem.  Beg.,  Ben.  1 
(aOQi,  the  -i  apparent' 
a  -d),  Sem,  Pa.  M& 
following]. 

139.  Dog:  ood.  U.  Pat.  D 
od  (pr.  odd),  Sem.  Ja 
•ot  {pr.  *odd  or  'ott). 
Wild  dog  {McU.  anjis 
{pr.  Att),  Sem.  Kedak. 

140.  Dog  :  patek  (pattk). 
Max.  [found  only  in 
bamboo  spec .  B  ai.  a 
<"?  is  doubtful],  [J/tftf« 
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ft.  Dog  :  gubin,  Bland.  K.  Lang, 

4Jk  Doc :  dupan,  Pant.  Kap.  Log., 
Pant.  Kap.  Sim.  Worm  ;  maggot : 
dapan  ;  hldupan,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
P  Mai.  hidopan,  in  the  sense  of 
••  food  "  :  if  so,  from  A  59.] 

U*  Dog:  (a)  chidk?  (chioke),  Sent. 
Ken.  ;  chd,  Sent.  Per.  \  chufi 
(tchouA),  S5m.  ;  ch{iu&  (tchuouA ; 
tchuond).  Sak.  Kerb. ;  chuo  (tchouo), 
Sak.  Korb.  Lias  \  (tchooo),  Sak. 
Ra.  \  chuo,  Sak.  Br.  Low ;  chu-o', 
Krau  Tern.  ;  (tschiiO),  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb. ;  chuwo'(chuwo^) ;  chua'  (chuak), 
Temtbi ;  chft-or,  Tern.  CI.  ;  chu-6r, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  chor.  U.  Tern.  ; 
(tsch6r).  Sak.  Tap.  ;  chor  ;  chooh  ; 
cbu,  Ben.  New.  ;  ch6-6h.  Sak.  Sel. 
Da. ;  ch6  (tschO),  Sent.  K.  Ken.  ; 
choh.  Bes.  Bell. ;  chh6,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Sw. ;  ch6',  Sak.  U.  Kant.  \  cho, 
Sak.  Lingk. ,  Sak.  Sung. ;  cho',  Sen. 
CI.,  Sak.  Blanj.  CI.,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff.,  Sak.  Slim.  CI.,  U.  Cher., 
Krau  Ket.  ;  ch&,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
(chau),  Bilk.  U.  Lang.  ;  (ch6), 
Btdu.  II.  ;  (tch6),  Serting\  chi& 
(tchi6),  Bes.  Her.  ;  cho'  (chok), 
Strau  [or  Tembi}];  chauk°,  Serau; 
chau;  chd,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  chau, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  chau*  (chouk),  Tan.  U. 
Lang.  \  chiau  (tchiau).  U.  Ind.  ; 
(tiau),  Pal. ;  jiaun?  (diaun),  U.  Ind. 
Otter :  chau  doo,  Bes.  Sep.  Puppy : 
kuod  chu-or.  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
k£-non  cho',  Sen.  Cliff.,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff.',  kenon  chau;  k^nun  chau, 
Bes.  Sep. 

(b)  Dog  :  minchu,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. ; 
mincho,  Pant.  Kap.  Her. ;  minchor, 
Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.) ;  (m'nchor), 
Jak.  Lem.,  Pant.  Kap.  Lent. 
[Samr/,  Phnong,  chha;  Prou,  Cuoi 
cha  ;  /'orchhak(chhac)  ;  Ka,  Chong 
cho  ;  Sui,  Halang,  BoUnrn,  Sedang, 
An  nam  ch6;  Kaseng  ch6;  Chum 
sh6  ;  Tartng  ach6  ;  Old  Khmer, 
Sedang  cho  (tcho) ;  Huci,  Sud,  Hin 
chor  ;  Kat,  Suk  cho ;  So,  Nanhang, 
Su/sichoT ;  Alak,  Niahon,  Lave,  cho ; 
CAr(lttshG{xG);  Stieng  s6u;  Kha  IH, 
Radaih  sau ;  Ro<U,  Chriai,  Mi, 
Khmus,  Lemet  so,  "dog."  Perhaps 
also  of  Km  Tu  chiik^  ;  Khmer 
chhke.  Bui  the  Cham  asau, 
Cctuho  asou,  and  Jarai  asao=D 
146.  Are  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malayan  forms  ultimately  related  ?] 

44.  Dog  :  kdyok,  Jak.  Mad.  (and  Johor 
Jakun  generally),  Jak.  Slmb.,  Ga- 
lang ;  koyok,  Jak.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Sim. , 


Jak.  Ba.  Pa.,  Or.  Ijiut-,  koy6k, 
Barok;  (koyak),  Ben.  New.  ;  koyop 
(koyope),  Jok.  Raff.  As.  ;  kayap 
(kayape),  Jok.  Raff. ;  koih,  Ben. 
New.  [Lamp,  kuyo ;  Mai.  koyok, 
(  =  "cur").] 
Z45.   Dog  :  kaOk  (ka6nk),  Kena.  II. 

146.  (a)  Dog :  nyang,  Pang.  U.  Aring ; 
niAng,  Kerbat  ;  nian,  U,  Kel. 
The  dog  walks :  ler  nyang,  Serau. 
Puppy :  &-wa'  niAng,  Kerbat.  [This 
is  possibly  a  variant  of  "  anjing. "] 
{b)  Dog :  ksXi\PaHg,  U.  Aring,  Pang, 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  &-su',  Lebir; 
asu,  Tan.  Sag.  ;  (assu),  U.  Pal.,  U. 
Kel.  Dog  (htm ting),  asu*.  Sem. 
J  arum.  Dog  (wild) :  fisG',  Sem. 
Plus.  Puppy  :  wong  ft-su',  Lebir  ; 
cf.  M  1 48.  [  •  •  Asu"  is  the  commonest 
Malayo- Polynesian  word  for  "dog," 
e.g. ,  Javanese,  Bugis,  etc.  asu ; 
Iranun,  Bulud'Opie  &su ;  Cham, 
Melano  Dayak  asau  ;  Bukutan 
Dayak  ahau ;  Dusun  iflsu ;  Nias 
nflsQ ;  Achinese  aste  (written  ' '  asu" ), 
etc.  Possibly  •  •  asu ' '  and  "  anj  ing  " 
are  variants  of  one  word  :  see 
Brandes,  Bijdrage,  etc.,  pp.  87,  88.] 
{c)  Dog :  anjing,  Mantr.  Malac. 
[Mai.  anjing]. 

147.  Dog  :  &mun,  Kena.  I.  \  amuD, 
Bed.  Chiang,  [cf.  B57?]. 

148.  Dog  (wild):  cheiong,  Sem.  Kedah, 
Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ;  (chelong), 
Sem.  Stev.  Wild  dog ;  jackal : 
ch&laimg  (chftlftu*),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

149.  Dog  (large  wild) :  {a)  s^g&la', 
Mantr.  Malac. 

(3)  Jackal  {Mai.  sfirigala):  s^ranggil. 
Pang.  U.  Aring  \  asu'  sfiranggil, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  [Mai. 
s^rigala,  • '  jackal  "].  [The  Malay 
word  is  of  Sanskrit  origin.  These 
two  forms  appear  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  "  keiapa  " 
and  "karambil"  (coconut);  C  aoo.] 

150.  Dog  (wild):  merteng ;  berte^ng; 
bete^ng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  Small 
wild  dog  :  merteng,  Mantr.  Malac. 
A  small  dark-coloured  wild  dog : 
merteng ;  chau  bCteng,  Bes.  K.  L, 
Dollar :  M  X24  ;  S  209  ;  W  loi. 
Done:  A  63;  F  116;  F  118;  F  120; 
F  122,  123. 

151.  Door;  window:  pintu  Tembi ; 
(pintou),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  pintu'  (pintuk), 
Serau  [Mai.  pintu,  "door"];  B 
147  ;  I  27  ;  Li. 

Dot:   P  152,  153. 
Dotted  :  C  296, 

152.  Doubt :  sA.  Sdm.,  Sak.  Kerb,  ;  sft. 
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Silk.  Kerb.  [Mai.  Ar.  shak];  B  158. 
Donbiful :  C  70. 

153.  DoTe:  berl)a,  A/um/r.  Afalac.  [Mai. 
niCrbok]  ;   V  92-98. 

Down  :  H  165-167  ;  D  93-98. 
Downitrtam :  R  165  ;  D  96.  97. 
To   go  downstream  :  B  6  ;  D  96, 
97  :  K  83. 

154.  Drag  along,  to :  st^ngit  (sngit). 
St'tn,  Huk.  Max.  \  eyet  (aiit).  Sent. 
Pa.  .\ta.x.  \Mal.  crct;  seret]:  P226; 
P  229. 

Dragon:  W  119. 
Dragon-fly:  H  481. 
Dragon*! -blood  ra,ttan :  R  41. 

155.  Draw,  to:  trek,  lies.  Sonjcs[Mal. 
tarek] ;  I*  105  ;  P  227  ;  I*  229  ;  P 
231.  To  draw  to^-ards  oneself: 
C  50  ;  (K  76  ;  I*  227).  To  draw 
water  :   B  444. 

156.  Draw,  to  ;  to  write  {.Mai.  ukir) : 
tenhel  (tenhel),  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
tenhel ;  tenh<l),  Sak.  Kerb. 

157.  Draw,  to:  huker  (houk<r),  Sak. 
Ka.  Carved  ring-marks  round  the 
outer  case  or  sheath  of  a  blowpipe : 
hCnuker  { pr.  h(*nukiirr),  Sem.  Plus. 
Carvings  on  blowpipe :  okeh.  Mantr. 
Malac.  Cha.  \  ukir,  Jak.  Malac. 
[Mai.  ukir]. 

Drawing:  W  149. 

158.  Draam,  to  {Mai.  mimpi) :  'mp&' 
or  Cm-i>a',  Sem.  Kedak  \  dm-pa', 
Lthir ;  ((^m-pak),  Kcrbat  \  fim-pha', 
Krau  Tern.  \  ompu  ?  (om-b&, 
"deep  a  ").  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  Cm-po*, 
.SV«.  Clif.  \  l)(>mpu  ?  (bum-por). 
Sak.  Ctuai  \  jx-inO  or  b^nO,  Sak. 
Kor.  Ob.  ']'()  rave ;  to  talk  in 
one's  slcej)  {Mai.  mdngigau) :  bra*- 
po",  Sen.  Cliff.  [Mon  IftpA  [Ipft] ; 
Central  and  Soutkem  Nicobar 
enfua  ;  Tcrcasa  enfu  (enf6) ;  Ckowra 
omfi'i  (onifc).  "dream";  Stieng 
mbui,  "dream,"  "to  dream"; 
lUihnar  pO.  apO,  apo ;  Kuy  Dek 
ambAu  bech,  "to  dream."  A 
possible  connection  suggests  itself 
with  the  Malayan  words,  e.g.  Mai. 
niinipi  :  sed  qu(rre.'\ 

159.  Drkam,  to:  ba'-kit.  iV//.  Cliff, 

160.  Drkam.  to:  ngau,  Sem.  /arum, 
Sem.  Plus.  Kpilcpsy  {Mai.  gila 
liabi) :  ngau  n.^pck  (ngu  n&aplik), 
Sew.  link.  Max.  ;  P  73  ;  ngau 
bridai(ngftu  iKidfti),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
P  86.  Faint  from  loss  of  blood  ? 
(.Mai.  mal)ok  darah):  ngauh,  Sem. 
liuk.  .Max.  Hysteria?  {Mai.  gila 
bayang-bayang) :  ngau  kdlbo*  (ngu 
^'i^»uV^.    S^m     liuk     Max.  ;    ngau 


bfteng  (ngu  baing)  Sem.  Pa. 
Dumb  (J/d/.bisu):  nia.  Pa 
Arin^.  Mad  (MaL  gih) 
Pang,  U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sem 
Gal. ;  oflho  (nmrko).  Sou.  U 
tau  (t&u),  Sem.  Bui.  Max. 
(ngftau).  Srm.  Pc.  Max.\ 
A  104  :  [?cf.  Mai.  igau]. 
i6z.  Dream,  spirit  of  a:  lUi 
Stev.  God:  sian,  Stm. 
[Schmidt  compares  Stiei^ 
**  spirits";  and  Cham 
Baknar  iAng  ;  but  these  la 
sent  the  Malayan  yasg.  ' 
and  the  connection  is  dubio 
Dtms  :  A  Z64  ;  C  171-183 
P  253;  U  31. 
Dtms.  to  :  E  76  ;  P  249-3 
Drift:  F  175,  176. 
i6a.  Drift,  to:  haleb(/r.  ha-ld 

Plus. 
163.  Drift,  TO :  wid,  Sak,  Ph 
Z64.  Drift,  to:  gul.  Sak.  Blc 
165.  Drink,  to  {Mai.  mimm): 
Tembi\  nyo*  (nyok);  nyd 
anyonyokx^.  Daraii  amoyoi 
nyilk.  Sen,  CKf. ;  ngOa. 
Kam,  :  neut  ?  pr  nyut?  (ik 
Ra. ;  ngit  (ngort).  Sak 
ngot.  Sak,  Martin  \  ngl 
U.  Lang.  ;  tegut  (te^gn 
Sel.  Da,  :  tung&t  (tungit). 
To  smoke  cigarettes:  aal 
Da  rat.  Come  let  us  sw 
ettes :  da  lah  bem  enhft 
Krau  Em.  \  C  13a  ' 
inangttd.  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
[Cuoi  ngoch  ;  Kuy  DA 
Tareng.  Kim  Tu  ngoi ;  5 
Ckuru  ftu ;  Ckrdu,  St 
(nhiet)  ;  Pknomg,  Proulat 
Laz'e  niet;  Baknar  et; 
nyQ-bata:  Sautkem  Nk 
yushe.  ■  •  to  drink  "  ;  Km 
Bolav^n,  Lave  nitt,  •'tosn 
{b)  To  drink:  majebud 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  jHua 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ja-bol.  A 
e.g.  ku  ben^  jJoi.  "I 
drink. "  Jak.  Malac,  \  jo-oi 
Jak.  Stro.  ;  ja-dh,  Sertim^ 
U.  Ind,  \  jo-ho.  Jak.  Ba.  f 
(jo-6h).  Bedu,  It,  \  jo.6h.Ia 
jooh.  Pan/,  Kap,  Log. ;  jo 
Sim.  To  sip :  johdt,  Sak. . 
To  suck  :  jfthud  (jhud).  J 
Max.  ;  majfthud  (mjhud).  5 
Max.  To  kiss  (in  Oriental 
to  smell  (Mai.  chnnn) : 
Sen.  Cliff,  To  smell  (a 
inhotQ.  Serau,     To  sudc :  br 
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^tf.  Max,,  Sem,  Bui,  Max.  To 
dftnce  :  bejuhoh  ;  bejohoh  (bed- 
fOh<A),  Mant.  Bar,    To  feast  (with 

* .  drinking,   etc. ) :    main  jo'oh,  Bes. 

.  S^.,  Bes,  K,  Lang,  To  smoke 
{Mai,  makan  roko'),  chi  jod,  Pang. 

'  Sium,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  jot  roko  (dj6t 
(loko) ),  SaJk.  Kor.  Gb.     To  smoke 

'  cigarettes  {Mai.  makan  roko') :  ya' 
Jod  (pr.  jodd).  Sem.  Kedah  \  ya'  j&t 
(/r.  ya*  j4tt),  Sem.  Plus.  Native 
cigarettes  {Mai.  roko'),  jod,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Tobacco  {Mai. 
tfanbakau) :  jen-hud.  Sem.  Kedah  ; 
|in-hod  {pr.  jin-hodd),  Sem.  /arum, 
Sem,  Plus ;  menyop  {pr.  men-yopp), 
Sem.  Kedah.  To  suck :  mftchut 
(mchut).  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  [Halang 
hdt.  hut ;  Boloven  h6t ;  Sedang  d. 
6.  a6,  "  to  drink  " ;  cf,  Stieng  hut ; 
BtUmar  huch,  "to  suck  up"; 
Tareng  ch6i ;  Kaseng  iot ;  Sul 
liat :  Halang  hut.  hot ;  Jarai  h5t. 
**to  smoke";  Boloven  hiit,  hut; 
Kaseng,  Kon  Tu  Su/,  Halang  hut ; 
Tareng,  Bahnar  hdt ;  Sedang,  Jarai 
hot.  "tobacco";  cf.  also  Stieng 
jilt,  jup,  " to  sip,"  "to  suck  up."] 

S6.  Dbink,  to  :  uoh  (afluh).  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  ;  wd  (wSr),  Krau  Tem. ;  w5k 
(w<h'k).  Sak.  Guai ;  mong,  Rasa, 
[?Cf.  Annam  udng,  to  drink."] 

^.  Drink,  to  :  bini,  Buk.  U.  Lang. 

»8.  Drink,  to:  benong  ;  beng-ong? 
Sent.  K.  Ken. ;  menum,  Pant.  Kap. 
Her.  ;  minum,  Mantr.  Malac.  [Mai. 
minum] ;  B  385,  386 ;  E  27  ;  E  29 ; 
W  29. 

9.  Drip  or  drop,  to  {Mai.  m€leleh) : 
3ra-bog-b5g,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

0.  DriYO  or  hunt,  to  {Mai.  halau  or 
memburu) :  ya-yes  {pr.  yess),  Pang. 
U.  A  ring. 

X.  Drive,  to  {.Mai.  halau)  :  hanchat, 
Bes.  Sep.  [?cf.  Mai.  inchit;  hinchit]. 
Drisxle:  R  6  ;  R  8  ;  R  12  ;  R  15; 

W73- 
9.  DrongO.  the  racquet-tailed  ;  shrike 

{Alal.    chdnchawi) :    tua^^ng ;    chim 

tua'^ng,      Bes.      K.     L.\      ifintong 

(t'ntong),  Jak.  Ijcm. 
3.  Drongo  :  rftdem,  e.g.  kCjoh  segwog, 

kejoh  radem,  "  young  of  the  segwog 

(bird),     young    of    the    drongo," 

Pang.  Sai. 

Drop,  to:  D  169  :  F  17. 

Drought:  D  177. 

Drowiy  :  S  250  ;  S  253-256. 
'4.  Dmxn  :  a  species  of  primitive  drum 

used  by  SCmangs  at  Siong  consists  of 

a  bamboo  joint  (gfindn  =  bamboo). 


the  open  end  of  which  is  struck  by  a 
beater  (pSmukol)  made  of  "  pcdas  " 
leaves  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  small 
fan  and  stitched  together  with  rattan. 
They  are  called  pen-&hh.  Sem. 
Kedah. 
X75.  Drum  :  gentang,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
[Mai.  gftndang]. 

176.  Drum,  to  (on  the  floor) :  rentak, 
Bes.  Songs  [  =  F  5a]. 
Dram-beater :  D  174. 

Dnmk ;  to  get  dnmk,  V  24. 

177.  Dry  {Mai.  kering) :  bo'ong  or  IC- 
bo'-ong,  ex.  penjok l£bo'ong,  "a dry 
loin-cloth,"  Sem.  Kedah;  ba'ong, 
Sem.  /arum ;  b5-dng.  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Drouth  ;  drought  {Mai.  kSmarau) : 
bo-ong  {pr.  bo-o«ng).  Pang.  U. 
Aring[7=:  D  178]. 

178.  Dry  :  be-h6j,  Sen.  Clif.  ;  gahafi. 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  ch6h6i,  Kena,  I.  ; 
tehft,  Serting,  [Khmer  huot,  ' '  to 
dry  "  ;  Stieng  suOt.  ' '  dry  "  ;  ?  cf . 
Cham  ghang.  moghang,  "to  dry."] 

179.  Dry  :  kesit,  Mani.  Bar.  Ebb : 
keset.  Bes.  A.  I.  ;  [see  M  1x4]. 

180.  Dry  :  {a)  kSr&ha'.  Jak.  Malac. 

{b)  Dry :  kSrhing  (kSkhing).  Barok ; 
ki^fng?  (gi^n),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Dry ;  to  dry :  king,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. , 
Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Shore;  kSring 
(k'ring).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  [Mai. 
kering]. 

181.  Dry,  to  (intrans.):  til  (dil.  dill), 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  To  dry  in  the  sim 
(  Mai.  jfimorkan  ) :  tiil,  Serau  ; 
tel-tll.  Sen.  Clif. ;  teitfl  (tltfl),  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  Male  argus  pheasant : 
teltil  tapi  (tel-til-tappar),  Sem.  Stev. 
Midwife:  teltil  tapk-i  (tel-til-tappar- 
ce),  Sem.  Stev.  [There  must  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  here 
on  the  part  of  the  collector.]  [  ?  Cf. 
Bahnar  teng  (tfing)  "to  dry  (in 
the  sun)."] 

182.  Dry  ;  shallow  ;  ripe  ;  thin  ;  lean  : 
riukai.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

Dry  :  A  24. 

Dry,  to :  D  180,  181  ;  H  141. 

Dry  season :  S  66  ;  S  68. 

183.  Duck :  p5  ?  (pey),  Ben.  New.  ; 
p^pet.  Pant.  Gah.  Mant.  [  ?  Cf. 
Jiiv.  bcbek,  "duck."] 

184.  Duck  :  itek,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
Sem.  Klapr.,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob.,  Sem. 
Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob.,  Ben.  New.,  Tembi, 
Darat ;  itek,  Tembi ;  itek^,  Jelai 
[Mai.  itek]., 
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Dag  out  (boat) :  B  316. 

Dnkong  anak  (plant  spec. ) :  B  401. 

185.  Daka  (fniit-troe),  Lansium  domtsti- 
cum  vi:r.\  lagiuni,  Sem.  liuk.  Max.^ 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

186.  Dumb  {Mill,  bisu) :  k'la'  or  k£li, 
Pans^.  Sam,  Pattg.  Gal.  ;  kalo' 
(k.ilok),  Serau.  [.1/ij/.  kdlu  ;  but  also 
J/a»  klau,  "dumb."] 

187.  Dl'MH  :  bisii,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  Wsu, 
Sak,  Kor.  i)b.  [Ma/,  bisu]  ;  D  160: 
K  63. 

Dang:  D  114. 
Dorable :  H  31. 

188.  Darian  (fruit-tree),  Dun'o  zibetki- 
nus :  p^iidok  (pnduk),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  p^nck  (pnik),  Sem.  Bui. 
Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  d.  kachapuri) : 
pdiiek  kahub  (pnk  kahub),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. ;  K  231  ?;  (spec.  Ma/,  d. 
kapalagajah):  p^ndok  kuih  ta'mdnol 
( pnduk  kuih  ta'mni ).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  H  46  ;  £  44  ;  pj^nek  duan 
(pnkdusn?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  cf . 
E  46]:  (spec.  Mai.  kikir?  kulil): 
p6n6k  kikir  kulit  (pnik  kikr  kulit), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  p«ndok  b&lik 
kaiit  (pnduk  balik  kulit),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  d.  lumpor) : 
pfndok  s£ngkuit?  (pnduk  sngkuit), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  p6n€k  lumpor  (pnik 
Impur),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \  (spec. 
.Mai.  d.  nasi  r£ndam):  p^nek  nase' 
rC-ndam  (pnik  nasi'rndm),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  d.  t^mbaga): 
p^ndok  tfmbaga  (pnduk  tmbak), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.\  p^nCk  tuing  (pnk 
tuing),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Unripe 
durian  (Mai.  d.  mangkar):  pfinek 
Ij^lulung  or  b^lunang  ?  (pnk  blulQng 
or  blunng ),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
pCndok  mAngkflr  (pnduk  rangkr), 
Sim.  Pa.  Max.  Wild  durian  (spec. 
.1/12/.  d.  daun),  Durio  oxUyanus: 
pOndok  tlo'  (pnduk  tiu'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.;  p^nekkdhub?  (pnik  kahui? 
or  kahub),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Chfen- 
gal  tree,  Balanocarpus  maximus ; 
straya  tree  ( spec.  Mai.  s6raya 
bunga),  ?  Shorea  or  Hopea  spec. : 
pi^nek  ( pnik ),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
( spec.  Mai.  s^raya  batu ) :  pCnek 
lAtu  (pnik  batu),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
(spec.  Mai.  sdraya  tandok) :  p£nek 
bala'  (pnik  balk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
H  126. 

189.  DuRiA.v  :  hampak,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.  ;  shcmpa,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  sem- 
p&h.  Som.  ;  senipa  (sompft),  Sak. 
A*<:.  ,  sem-pa',  Krau  Tem.^  Sen. 
Cl.  \    <m-}^^\    Sen.    Cliff.,    Krau 


Ket. :  s&mpA?  (sfaubi),  Sek 
sempah,  Tewtbi,  Senu ; 
pfrkat<^  (sempak  pekat* ; 
pekatn).  Tgmki,  Fknrerl 
a  mistake  ] :  sempa'  ( 
TemH.  Asara  dorian:  asaf 
Serau,  [The  dunan  bds 
source  oi  food  snppliei 
aborigines,  this  word  nujo 
be  identified  with  StAu^ 
sdpa.  * '  food  (to  be  eaiea  \ 
rice),"  which  is  from  m.  ' 
E  37  :  sed  quttre.^ 

190.  Duriak:  pinediyaQ.  Bo. 
Durian  fruit :  toang,  Jak 
Fruit  of  the  durian  aji  or 
bbk  tuweng,  Sem.  Ked 
durian]. 

190A.  Durian  darat;  da 
(fruit-tree),  Durio  cxUyu 
TemH ;  shanggel.  Serau  [( 
Dozing:  I  a8. 

X91.  Dust :  chakah  (tcfaaksh 
S  33.  04  ;  S  36.  37. 

193.  Doiilj  :  b6kol.  Bei.  5q 
[dist.  from  W  98].  Bet.  A 
Dwttll.  to:  I  x8:  LioS-i 

S  33E,   333  ;    S  439;  S4; 

Dwelling-pUM :  H  151- 
DjSiBg.  plant  used  in :  P 
DyMnt«7:  B  948.  249 
S  Z87  ;  S  468. 

E 

1.  Each ;   every  (Mai.  nap 
reng-sing  or  reng-seng(?|,  S 

2.  Each:  t^mpit  (tmpit). 5m. 

3.  Each  (man) :  mulih.  Bet. 
Bts.  A.  /.  Alone:  mulih.' 
O27. 

4.  Eagle  :  kite  :  (a)  cbep  k 
Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  kft-ttk».  A 
{Mai.  lang).  klaak&.  TeM 
Serau,  Kite:  k'rang.  Pa^. 
White-headed  eagle:  kElA 
Sem.  Buk,  J/.zx.  lAek 
"kite";  Kkmur  khUnf 
p^cheur  "  ;  Bahnar  klanj 
klang,  '  •  ^pervier  " ;  Kk 
"kite "  ;  Man  h&  klaing  [h 
••eagle."] 

(3)  Eagle:    hfiUing.    Memt 
lang,  Jak,  Malac.     \MaL 
form  "heiang*'),  "eagle," 
Eaglawood :  A  50-53. 

5.  Ear  :  (^2)  pol,  Sem.  Beg., . 
Sem.  Jur.  Ne-.o. ;  (pal),  Sem. 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob,  ;  pOl,  Sen 
pun.  Sem.  Pa,  Max.    Out« 
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eiinga) :  le'  pun  (li'  pun),  Sem. 
'ax, ;  L  32.  Ear-lobe :  ch&ping 
iiaping  pun) ;  pingkul  li  pun  ; 
1  (kit  pul),  Sem.  Pa,  Max. 
ig  of  the  ear  :  m&ko  pul  (mku' 
Um,  Pa.  Max.  ;  E  34. 
r :  Smpong  or  'nipong,  Pang, 
K ;  mpong.  Pang.  K.  Aring. 
M  pUn  ;  Halangp6X,    "ear."] 

(a)  kento^ng  or  kSntoSng? 
k'n;  kentog'n?),  Sent.  K.  Ken.\ 
,  Sem.  Per.  ;  kfenl6k,  Sak.  Tan. 

gnlntok  (ghninto'k),  Sak.  Ra. ; 
>k  or  genantok,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ; 
k,  Sak.  Br.  Low  \  entok^, 
;  cntako,  Teinbi,  Serau,  Darat ; 
,  Jelai',    (inxSik   (£ntAnk),  Sen. 

ftntAk.  Or.  Berumb.\  'ntftk, 
7.  Kam.  ;   'n-l&p,   Sak.   Blanj, 

tak,  Sak,  Sung.,  Tan.  U. 
:  nlokn,  U.  Ind.  ;  tdg^,  Bes. 
.  ;  (legn),  Serting,  Bes,  Her.  ; 
kd.  Chiong\  leng;  tong,  Bes, 
.  /.;  teng,  Bera;  tong,  Bedu.  //., 
/.  iMng. ;  tShong  (td-hung),  Sak, 
a.  ;  tang,  A'rau  Ket.  ;  fin-tang, 
Tern.  ;  Sntong  (6n-terng),i>^xr, 
f;  'ntbng  (/r.  fintbng),  Pang, 
ring',  anteng  (anting),  Sem. 
Wax.  ;  anten,  U.  Pat.,  U.  Kel.', 
,  Sem.  Stev.  ;  Inteng,  Sem.  Ij.  ; 
eng  [in  MS.  originally  elley 
:],  Sem.         U.     Sel.  ;     ^ntfng, 

Jalor ;    anting,     Sem.    Craw. 

Sem.  Craw.  Gram. ,  Sem. 
,  Sem.  A'cd.  Rob.,  Sem.  Ked. 
(auting),  Sem.  Ked.  And.  ; 
{pr.  Anting),  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
Ben.  Nezv.  Lobe  of  ear  :  garni 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  chaping  anteng 
ng  anting )  ;  pingkul  anteng 
il  anting)  ;  le'  anteng  (li' 
),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  L  32  ; 
nto^'ng  ?  (yon  kentok'n  ?),  Sem, 
m.  Orifice  of  ear  (in  original 
as  "shell  of  ear"):  seniaSng 
ng  (seniag'n  kentok'n),  Sem. 
'«.  :  H  107.  Gill  (of  fish) : 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  \^Mon  ktow  ; 
htor  ;  Phnong  luor  ;  Sue  kotol ; 
r  don  ;  Scdang  doan  ;  Tareng 
;  Kon  Til  poton  ;  Stieng  tur  ; 
^,     toh  ;     Kuy    Dek    la  -  khtor ; 

thor  ;   Chruit  t6r  ;  Aiak  ntoh  ; 

kashkor  ;  Lyngngam  Ifekur 
;  Piajti^  ka-tik  ;  Danaw  tun  ; 
/',      Kofwa,      Korku,     Kharia, 

Malhc,    Mun4ari,    Dhanggar 

BirhCir  lutur  :    Juang   nutur  ; 
z  lintir,    "ear."'] 
hear:  lengi?  (ingi),  Sem.   Pa, 


Max.  \  ting-oi.  Krau  Tern.,  Sak. 
Guai;  (ting  .).  Sem.  Beg,  [final 
letter  omitted  in  the  original  print]. 
{c)  To  hear  :  gftr-tftk.  Sen,  CI,  To 
hear ;  to  listen :  gfirtiik,  Sak,  U.  Kam. ; 
gertikn,  Serau,  Darat  [?].  I  hear  : 
txi^TMQf^  Jelai.  Deaf :  td-munglLnt6k 
{or  ta-mungent6k),  Sak.  Kor,  Gb. 
\Bahnar  t&ng  ;  kdt6ng  ;  SHeng  tang, 
'  •  to  hear  "  ;  Central  Nicobar  hateng, 
"to hearken "  ;  Sedang tbng  (teung); 
Nanhang  chong,  "to  listen";  Alak 
tong  ;  Lave  nftdong.  "  to  hear."] 

7.  Ear:  cheil&h  (ch6U6h).  Kena.  /.; 
cheiio*  (cheilok),  Kena.  II.  [Perhaps 
a  variant  of  the  next  ?  but  cf.  S  78.  ] 

8.  Ear  :  kfilinga'  (k£Ungak).  Bedu.  II, ; 
tfiringa,  Jak,  Malac. ;  tfilinga,  Mantr. 
Malac. ;  telingd,  Barok  [Mai.  tfilinga]; 
H62. 

9.  Ear,  a  disease  of  the :  hoig,  Sem. 
Stev.  Swelling  of  the  ear:  D  56. 
Wax  in  the  ear  :  D  56. 

Early :  D  4a  ;  M  i75-i79- 

10.  Ear-ring:  pel-wel.  Pang.  U,  Aring \ 
pelwel,    Pang,    Sam,    Pang,    Gal.  ; 

R  133.  134- 

11.  Earth,  the  {Mai.  bumi):  kelyid, 
Sem,  Plus ;  kliet,  U,  Kel, 

12.  Earth  (Mai,  Unah) :  {a)  tek.  Sem, 
Craw.  Hist.,  Sem.  Ked,  Mar,^  Sem. 
Klapr.,  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  GaL ,  Bes.  Her.  \  (tekh), 
Tembi',  tal'  (tajk),  Krau  Em.  \  ti, 
Darat ;  talk,  tik,  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  tch, 
Sem.  Per.,  Sem.  IJ.,  Sem.  U.  Sel., 
Sak.  U.  Kam.',  ta,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
ta',  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.\  t6',  Sem.  Plus', 
t6.  Sak.  Br.  Urn-,  tfi,  Tem.  CI.,  Sak. 
Plus,  4  N.Q.  102,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw., 
Sen.  CI.,  Sak.  IJngk.,  4  N.Q.  103  ; 
te'  (ti*),  Sem.  Buk,  Max.,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  tg',  Bes.  A.  I.  \  \€,  Lebir, 
Kerbat,  Krau  Ket.  ;  tei,  U.  Pat,  ; 
t6  ;  li,  Bes.  Malac,  ;  dui,  Ben.  New. 
[the  connection  of  this  form,  which 
is  unsupported,  is  doubtful ;  cf. 
Central  Nicobarese  du,  "soil"; 
A'A^ J  deu,  "ground,  earth"];  atci. 
Pal.  ;  ata  (&t6),  Serting  ;  a-tfi,  U, 
Tem.  ;  ate^  (atel'),  at6,  U.  Ind.  ; 
a-teh,  U.  Cher. ;  kateh,  Sem.  Klapr, 
Earth ;  land  :  tfi,  Tem.  CI. ,  Sen» 
CI.  EsLTlh  ;  land ;  country:  tdh,  Sak. 
Ra.  Earth  (world):  t6h,  Sak.  Croix, 
Earth  (substance) :  teh,  Buk.  U. 
Lang.  ;  tehghen.  Tan.  U.  Lang. 
Ground:  teh,  Sak.  U.  Kam.,  Bes. 
Songs.  Soil  (earth) :  tek,  Bes.  Her. ; 
teng,  Kena.  L  ;  teh,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
te,  Sem.  Plus ;  atft,  Serting.    Country 
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{Mai.  nSg^ri):  tyek.  Sem.  Kedah\ 
t£Lh  (tih).  SdM.,  Sak,  Kerb.  ;  tX, 
(ti).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  t6.  Sak.  Kerb. 
Land :  tek,  Sem.  Stev.  ;  teh,  5^ffr. 
Ked.  And,,  Sem.  Ked.  New.,  Sem. 
Ked.  Rob.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob. ,  Ben.  New.  ;  S  310 ; 
W  109.  Land :  teh,  Bes.  Songs ; 
teh  karmau  ?  (teh  karmow),  Sem.  Jur. 
And. ;  (teh  karmon),  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. ; 
(teh  karmoiv),  Sem.  Jur.  New.;  tela- 
sah,  Ben.  New.  Soft  earth;  clay:  te* 
liat  (ti*  lit),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  te'  ch&s 
(ti*  chas),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Clay: 
ta  latdng  (te-lataft),  Sdm.  ;  ti  g&bing 
(tigAbift),  Sak.  Ra.  Pipe-clay:  te* 
peltau  (ti'  pltu),  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  ; 
tA'i?  (t'i  or  ti  ?),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Mainland  :  te*  tdbo*  (ti'  tbu'),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.;  te' nfibo'  (ti'nbu),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  Plain  (land) :  teh  haiu. 
Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ; 
teh,  haita.  Sem.  Jur.  New.  ;  te'  yata 
(ti'  iat  orral}),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  te* 
rata  (ti'  rat),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  L  62; 
Sand  :  te'  p^ltau  (ti'  pltu),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. ;  te-umai.  Bes.  Malac.  Valley 
(?land):  to.  Sak.  Ra.  Earthquake: 
talilu.  Sem.  Jur.  And.;  (talila).  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob.  [?  cf.  Bat.  renur ;  Sund. 
lini ;  Bal.  linuh  ;  Jav,  lindu ;  Bis. 
linog ;  Tagal.  Iind61 ;  Form,  ninug. 
"earthquake"];  te'  gunchang  (te* 
kunchng),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[b)  Below  (under) :  guu-t6  (?).  Sak. 
Guai.  Below  ;  beneath  :  hate',  Bes. 
Sep.  ;  data ;  da-tS.  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Below  ;  underneath  (Mai.  di-bawah; 
ka-bawah) :  kate'  (katk).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  kate'  amik  (katk  amik),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  On  the  ground  {Mai.  di- 
tanah) :  k<^n-t6,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  katek  or 
tSkatek.  ex.  mc'  ngog  takatek  {Mai. 
mu  dudok  ka-tanah),  "do  you  sit  on 
the  ground"  (  =  "sit  do^^-n"),  Sem. 
Jarum.  Earthwards  or  groundwards 
{Mai.  ka-tanah):  \A'\f^,Pang.Belimb. 
Low  {Mai.  rSndah),  ka-tek,  Sem. 
Plus :  katek  or  tCkatek,  ^.x*.  yohh  tani 
tfikalek  {Mai.  poko'  itu  rSndah). 
"that  tree  is  low,"  Sem.  Plus  ;  kuti* 
(kutik),  Tembi ;  kuti'  (kutik),  Jelai ; 
ka'-ti',  Kerbat;  ka'-tc',  l^bir;  kd-td. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  pate",  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
hAtc'.  he^ntC,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.;  A-che'. 
U.  Tern.  ;  U.  Cher.  Low  or  shallow 
{Mai.  tohor):  katek,  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Shallow 
(  Mai.  tohor  ) :  katek,  e.g.  bateau 
katek  {Mai.  ayer  tohor),  "shallow 
wf^'er,"    ^'-•w    Plus  ;  ka'-ti*,  Kerbat ; 


ka'-te*.  Ltbir;  i-cfae*.  ( 
a-che',  U.  Cker. ;  «ik 
Ciif.  ;  S  282.  Deep: 
(blio-da*).  Sdm. ;  boli  (b 
Kerb.  Short :  knii'  (koti 
[or  TemH^;  koti'  (kail 
kutikn.  &xit  ^flf.  [ATtfial: 
pata.  "bdow";  aiidc£S 
{c)  In  :  kate,  Sak.  U.  K 
katu  (katoa),  Sak.  Ra. 
kadalam)  :  ka'-te',  Sen. 
front  of :  nt5.  Sak.  Ra. 
m6tk4to.  Sak.  Ra.\Y,r 
be  doubted  whether  the 
(c)  are  connected  iritti 
given  under  (a).  F( 
them,  compare  L  x 
982.]  [Mon  ti;  i 
[tiy]  ;  Xong  te  ;  BaMnas 
teh  (short  e) ;  .Sate  kate  ( 
kett6  ;  Kkmus  pett^ ;  S 
kothe  (cothe)  ;  Taring 
theac) ;  Kon  Tu  thiak  (t 
th&  ;  Ho,  Mundari  ot€ 
"earth."  It  is  not 
the  forms  Kaseng  tai 
tan^  ;  Sedang  tdnS.  a 
sidered  infix-formatioiis 
the  Jarai  t5iiah)  witli 
Perhaps  the  latter  (wit 
equivalents)  is  also  an  i 
derived  from  the  same 
cf.  SHengta,  "at,"  " 

13.  Earth  ;  land  ;  com 
(tngki'),  Sem.  Pa.  J 
or  l£nggi'  (Inggi'),  Set 
The  world  ;  the  earth 
Buk.  Max, 

14.  Earth  :  kA-chom,  ^ 
The  earth  :  chok,  Bes. 

15.  Earth  :  kahu.  Tan. 
z6.  Earth  :  bOktk.  Kema. 

17.  Earth  :  ULpang,  G 
(Mai.  p>adang) :  Igp 
Aring ;  rafxing  ?  (za& 
[MaJ.  lapang.  ' '  space 

18.  Earth  ;  tanah,  Afani 
Malac.  Ground  :  tai 
[Mai.  tanah]. 

19.  Jungle :  darat.  Sak.  M 
l^ng.       Land  :    dars 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.     On 
Mantr.  Malac.  [Mat.  \ 
L7. 
Earthquake :  E  13. 

30.  East :  kleng  (ver>'  doi 
=  Ma/.  kadalam /*insi« 
Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  . 
1^35;  D37;  Wixa 

21.  Easy:  gtthiil  (srb^hti); 
Sak.  Kerb,  [doubtful ; 
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3mfortable  {Mai.  sfinang) : 
IftgQ  dah   {=Mal.  sfinang 
to  be  comfortable,"  Bes. 
haps  =  T  14]. 
nudd.     (moudA ;    moud4). 

Cheap  :   mud^k,   Afantr. 
nuda  s£lek.    Pant.    Kap. 
\.    [J/fl/.  mudah,  '•  easy," 
•rah,"  cheap."] 
i^nang      (sonaA),      S'om.  ; 

Serau.  Cash  down  : 
(soman  ;  sonan),  Sam. 
cky :  sonang  (sonafi),  Sotn. 
ing,  "comfort."] 
Mai.  makan) :  ya'  mut, 
m.  [?  Cf.  Javan.  chamuk, 
lo  chew."] 

ya'  g€y,  Sent.  J  arum  \  ge, 
mb.  ;  egeh  ;  egegeh,  Sem. 
H,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  to-gei, 
;  ya*  ge"  bab  (R  106),  ex. 
gg*  ka-unn,  "I  have  just 
»"(?),  {Mat.  kawan  sudah 
tm.  Jaruni.  Food  :  gigei, 
:en. 

<z)  machi',  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
*m.  Ij.  ;  (machee),  Sem. 
li  (atji),  U.  Kel.  ;  ya'  chi', 
hi'  nasi',  "to  eat  rice" 
;  a  meal"),  Sem.  Plus;  ya- 
ti  bab,  lit.  "  eat  rice."  i.e. 
meal,"  Pang.  U.  Aring  \ 
:hi  bab,  "to  eat  rice," 
Aring  \   chl   [in  the  MS. 

chee],  Sem.  U.  Set.  ; 
2/ ;  (tji).  U.  Pat.  ;  chi', 
o'  (chiu"),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
t.  Beg. ',  chio,  Ben.  New.  ; 
Br.  Low,  Sak.  U.  /Cam.  ; 
ing\  cha,  Krau  Tem. ,  Sak. 
ft.  U.  Lang.,  Bera\  (tcha), 
'.  Lias,  Sak.  Croix  ;  cha', 
.,  Tem.  CI.,  Sen.  CI.,  e.g. 
ha'-na',  "  I  eat  rice,"  Sen. 
-cha",  Sen.  CI.  ;  chaa, 
la'  ?  (chak),  Serau,  Rasa  ; 
.  U.  Tap.  ;  en -cha',  U. 
i-chah,  U.  Cher.  ;  incha 
.  Ind.  ;  'nche,  (ntie)  U. 
a  (ntia),  Or.  Hu.  Joh.  /.  ; 
,  Or.  Hu.  Joh.  II. ;  nachA. 
\c.  \  nachar,  Bes.  Songs  \ 
jcha)  [?="weeat";  E37], 
ert.  ;  W  96  :  chi -cha,  Sak. 
lecha  (tcW-tchA),  Som.  ; 
.  Sak.  Pa.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
Kih^tscha),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ; 
>ak.  Tap.  ;  chScha  (tschii- 
k.  Martin  ;  cha-cha,  Buk. 
;  chacha,  Ben.  A'ezu.,  Bes. 
achfl  ;     nacha,     (chachar ; 


D&chftr),  Bes.  Sep.  A,  I.  \  chachft- 
pren  (chachar  -  pren),  Bers.  Stev.  ; 
anchftcha,  anchacha,  Darai\  ka- 
ch&k.  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  kachar, 
Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  kachah,  Bes.  Bell. ; 
kach&,  Bes.  Malac.  We  want  to 
eat :  eng  hot  la  chachah,  Darat. 
Come  let  us  eat :  da  tOn  chacha. 
Serau  ;  F  124.  Food :  iLncha 
(intcha),  Sak.  Pa. ;  inchih,  Sem.  Beg; 
'nchechft  (;stch6tch4),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
pgn-cha',  Krau  Tem.  Food  (boiled 
rice):  inchi,  Ben.  New.  Provisions: 
nach&r,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  L  [I  ask  you 
to]  give  me  a  little  food,  my  belly  is 
hungry  :  o  ingek  anchak  (i^anchak*^), 
choang  kut,  Jelai.  To  invite  to  a 
feast  :  kftchA,  Ment.  Her.  IL  To 
masticate :  machi'.  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  cha'  drat?  (chak  (drat)  [jiV]). 
Serau.  Betel :  checha  (tch^-tchi) 
Sak.  Kerb.  Betel  -  box  :  tampat 
checha  (tampat  tch^tch4).  Sak. 
Kerb.  [Mai.  tfimpat,  "place"]. 
To  drink  :  chucha,  Ben.  New.  ; 
cha*  d56,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  :  cha-dd-u, 
Bes.  Her.  ;  chadSu,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
chedo,  Ben.  New.  [lit.  "eat  water," 
W30].  Hunger:  machi  kebes( machee 
kebess),  Sem.  Stev.  Pregnant  : 
machi  kawau  (matji  kowau),  Sem. 
Stev.  [lit.  "eat  bird."  i.e.  the  soul- 
bird  ;  B  2x5].  [MoMt  Tareng  chfl  ; 
Samri  chha ;  Cuoi^  cha ;  Phnong 
chha  ;  Stieng,  Ckrdu  sa  ;  Prou  cha  ; 
Kaseng,  Kon  Tu,  Sui  chit ;  Bahnar 
sha  (xa) ;  Khmer  si  [siy] ;  chey 
[chiy]  ;  chhey  [chhiy]  ;  Churu  shau, 
"to  eat."] 

{b)  Boiled  rice  {Mai.  nasi) :  cha'-na', 
Tem.  CI. ,  Sen.  CI. ;  chand  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  chiana  (tchianft;  tchianA). 
Sak.  Pa.  ;  chana  (tchana),  Sak. 
Korb.  Lias.  Boiled  rice ;  food : 
chachana,  Darat.  Rice  [state  un- 
certain] :  chSana,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ; 
chahna  (tchah-na),  Sak.  Pa.  [Mon 
chana,  chanacha ;  Baknar  shona 
(xona),  "food."] 
38.  Eat,  to  :  kdchem ;  ngtehem,  Bed. 
Chiong. 

29.  Eat,  to:  kaduku,  Ben.  New.;  tiko; 
miniko.  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ;  menekoh 
Pant.  Kap.  Her.  To  eat ;  to  drink  : 
nfko'  (n'kok),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  To 
drink  :  mfin^koh  s^mp^ldh,  Jak. 
Mad.  {Pant.  Kap. );  S  30  ;  W  34 
[?  cf.  Billiton  Malay  tegok,  "  to 
swallow  "]. 

30.  Eat,  to  :    makan,  Mantr.  Malac. , 
Jak.  Malac.      Food  :    kftnkan,  Tan. 
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Sag.      Food  (boiled  rice):    kankot. 

Ben.  \ew.     [Mai.  niakan,  "  to  eat" : 

the  root  of  which  is  kan  ;  of.  Afadttr. 

kakan]. 

Eat.  T()  :  B  228  ;  C  129  :  F  124. 

31.  Ebb:  siut,  Sent.  Jur.  And.,  Hem. 
Jnr.  New.  ;  (suit),  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 
To  ebb :  suit,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
suyut  (sfliQut).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
{MaL  sunit]  ;  B  6  ;  D  179  ;  W  27  ; 
W30. 

31A.  Ebb,  to:    najo,    Temti\  ju,  Serau 
[or  Ttmbi}\ 
Ebony:  C  77. 

32.  Echo :  p£moh  (pmdh),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

EcUpM :  C  257  :  D  23  :  D  33  :  D 

43  :    M    161  :    M   164 ;    S  242 :   S 

526. 

Eddy :  W  30. 

33.  EdgO :  tCpi'  (tpi*),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Mai.  icpi]  ;  N  23.  Edge  of  sword : 
K83. 

Edging,  rattan  :  B  116. 

34.  Egg :  niaku,  Sent.  Jur.  And. .  Sem. 
Jur.  .\euf. ,  Sem.  Jur.  .Mar.  \  (mahu), 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  \  mftku*.  Sem.  Kedak  ; 
mn-ka'.  Pang.  Sam,  Panj^.  Oal.',  mft- 
kA',  Pang.  i'.  A  ring ;  makau  [in  the 
MS.  originally  makow].  Sem.  U. 
Sel.  ;  B  26  ;  R  20  ;  W  loi.  To  lay 
eggs :  mako'  (maku*),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  ;  mako*  (mku*),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Germinating  :  m&kA'  (mka*), 
Sem.  I*a.  Max.  ;  mAko'  (nnaku*), 
.S>w.  Buk.  Max.  Pregnant :  m&ko' 
(mku').  Sem.  Pa.  Max.^  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  \  ma'ko',  Sak.  BlanJ.  Cliff.  ; 
m.iko.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  mAko'  (mAkok), 
Jelai  ;  P3  5.  Rounded;  stout :  meka' 
(mka),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Perhaps 
connected  with  F  34.]  Fish -roe: 
rndko'  ikan  (maku*  aikn),  Sem.  Buk. 
.\/ax.\  mAko'  ikAn  (mku' aikn).  Sem. 
Pa.  .Max.  Womb  :  mako'  (makko). 
Seniu. 

35.  Egg:  kApoh,  Serting\  kApo.  Bed. 
ChioMg ;  kCpok,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  : 
kepoh,  Bes.  A'.  Ijing.,  Ben.  New.  \ 
k^p6h,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  g<ip6h,  Bes. 
Her.  ;  T  187.  [?Cf.  Teressa,  Chowra 
Nicobar  pCu.  ' '  egg. "] 

36.  Egg  :  tab,  Sem.  Per. ,  Som. ,  Sak. 
Kerb.,  Sak.  Korb.  Lias  \  (dab). 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  tap,  Sak.  Br.  Low, 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  tAp.  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  (lAp).  Sak.  Croix  ;  taap, 
Tembi ;  buntat.  Kena.  f.  ;  kfitot, 
Sem,  Plus.  Fowl :  ketat.  Sem.  Plus. 
Testicles  :  ng5ntap,  Sen.  CI.  ; 
entap,    Serau ;   entAb  (aintb),  Sem, 


Buk.  Max.  ;  eotib?  jeBdab; 
K.  Ken.  ;  taiAb  (and)).  Sa 
Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Uu.; 
(emtap) ;  en-up.  U.  Ckr. :  < 
il.  Tern.  ;  ntep ;  fotep,  Ai 
^^ig*  Pcftg'  Sam.  hM§. 
tap.  U.  Cker.\  p^'ntap?(^ 
Krau  Ktt.  ;  plefa  octaapi 
Blamj.  Clif.\  ke-bim  lep,  lii 
ban  Cn-tep,  Kerhat.  Hnii:i 
fotftb  (nbua*  antb).  Sem.  h. 
Penis  ?  {Mai.  tjuigkai  pte):  I 
entftb  (tngki  'intb),  Sem.  Ai. 
tangke  «ntAb  (tn^  iixb).  Sa 
Max.  Scrotum :  kito'  Mb 
antb),  Sem.  Btdt.  Max. ;  t 
fotAb  (tmpfa  antb).  Sem.h.i 
H  9.  [Bakmar  Uttpb  " 
**  to  lay"  ;  Chun  tqi;  i 
k5tap  ;  ffalang  UkaX;  Maq 
Pkmamg  khup ;  Shm  /f  I 
kAteab ;  Lemei  otam,  "en": 
tap.  **egg,"  "iDakKxaila) 

37.  EcG\  (a)  pengloog-pok.S<fc 
F  255  ;  panglung  (pdillil 
Ra.  ;  pelokA  (pMhi«).  Sm 
peliUc.  Sak.  BlanJ.  Sw.\ 
(pnglfip).  e.g.  '*weeittte 
the  tortoise."  Cng-ch&  pti4 
(ng-chA  pnglQp  kura'),5di. 
penglQ*  (pngia').  Sak.  U, 
p'lfl.  Sak.  Martin;  epfinhr. 
Lang, ;  penglok.  Sak.  Smu 
egg:  pangliki*.  Sak.  Em. 
papi^.  Jelai.  Bird's  CQ 
Bedu.  //.  Testicles:  U 
Kor.  Gb.  [Strange  fonns. 
ably  variants  of  the  .Mai.  Pc 
Amboyna mamttXix',  mantti 
pen6r.  etc..  in  Kem,  Dt 
p.  199.  Perhaps  cfl£^4pii 
klA;  /.otrkAle.  "egg."] 
W  Egg  :  klor,  Sem.  Si 
(tezor).  Ben.  New.  ;  tA 
Malac. .  Jak.  Malac. ;  tflo 
Barok  ;  B  ai.  Fowl's  t 
Bedu.  //.  Rice  {Mai,  bb 
semut.  Bed.  Ckiong.  [1 
like  a  Pantang  (uiboo)  \ 
lit  =  •*  ant's  eggs."]  [i 
Selung  k'loen ,  Sulu  lUog,  ( 
These  are  variant  forms  0 
word  as  those  referred  to 
under  {a).  The  word  is  • 
anomalous  in  its  variatioB 
Egg:  F  284.  Snake's q 
Egg-pUnt :  S  339. 
Eggiliall :  S  236. 

38.  Egrtt ;  stork.  Ciconia  i 
{Mai.  bangau):  {a)  bd 
bahau.  Bes.  K.  L.\\ 
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lalac,  ;   chep  bangA? 
Sak,  Blanj,  Cliff, 
ufll  (bnulorbn'ul?), 
;  chq>  begiAg  (chep 
Plus  Cliff,  [cf.  Mai, 

*iM.  Scott, 

Sak.  Sel.  Da,  [Both 
<as ;  no  other  dialects 
ling  nameials.] 
an,  Sem,  U.  Sel,  ; 
Per. ;  lapan.  Sem,  Ij. , 
:  lepen,  Pant,  Kaf, 
pan]. 

S  (kaiung).  Sem,  Buk, 
I.  Sem,  Stev, ;  kayong, 
Sem,  Plus ;  kayong 
luk.  Max.  ;  k&im  or 
or  kaflm  ?),  Sem.  Pa, 
,  Sem,  Jarum  ;  kan* 
S&m,  :  (kafiiofk),  Sak, 
g,  Sem,  K.  Ken,  \ 
I,  Sak,  Pa.  :  kan&ng, 
t.  ;  kAn-Ang ;  kan- 
iff.  \  kanang,  Serau, 
Biceps  :  kanang, 
m :  kayong? (gajong). 

kanAng,  Tang.  U, 
> :  k&n&ng  t5kQ  (kAn- 
.  Cliff.  [Cf.  A  134  : 
Ic^nang;  BiajuDayak 
fan  ap^ang,  "  upper 
'Central  Nicobar  ong- 
y  bone  "  ;  Central, 
'^howra  Nicobar  del 
mthem  Nicobar  gut 
Skom  Pe  flngke-ak 
k6ng,  "elbow."] 
jhunjur,    Ben.    New, 

to  stretch"];  W  147 
amily) :    solong,  Bes. 
'0»igl :  N  50,  51. 
igSl,  Sak.   Kor.  Gb. 
?],    Tembi ;    tAmfinul 

Pa.  Max.  ;  taminda 
'*em.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
«.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  D  188  ; 
[?  cf.  Khmer  dAmrey 
•fimrei)  [tftriy],  "ele- 
lis  seems  improbable], 
ipab,  Sem.  Jarum. 
)tu-waii.  Sem.  Kedah\ 
il),  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 

;  fttek,  Sem.  Stev.  ; 
4n),  Sem.  Plus;  aton, 
ng,  Sem.  Ken. ;  adon. 
;  adon.  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
r.  Gb.  ;  (addne),  Sak. 
addm).  Som.  King  : 
r.  Gb.  [clearly  a  mis- 

=  "  elephant "]. 


(b)  EkesfkaaX  :  maintong.  Sak, 
Kinia ;  mantdi,  Sak,  Tap,  ;  b&-don- 
ih,  Sak,  Set,  ZXi.  [perhaps  to  be  read, 
bA-dou-ih?sbidiii] ;  bangtang.  Tan, 
U,  Lang,  ;  bMhii.  Bkmi.  K,  Ijang. ; 
[Schmidt  oompaies  Annam  tu'o'ng 
and  some  of  tlw  woids  given  under 
£  49.  But  cf.  B  905.] 
47-  Blbphant:  faringka.  Jak,  Malae,^ 
Ben.  New.;  (brinkil).  /ok.  Raff,  As,; 
(bereng^),  /ok,  Raff. 

48.  Elephakt  :  pfim&lign,  Sirting  [?  cp» 
A  133]. 

49.  Elephant:  chi  (i,g,  *' rogue  ele- 
phant." chi  ng  tunigal).  Sak,  U. 
Bert,  ;  S  34XA ;  chi5  (tchi6),  Sak, 
Ra.  ;  chik,  Sak,  BUu^,  Sw,;  sbeong. 
Rasa.  *'The  dephant  (is)  not  (a) 
good  (one),"  diik  ta  bar,  Sak,  /, 
Law.  [Man  ching ;  Taring  haciiom ; 
Cuoi  chi6ng ;  Sue^  Kon  Tu  ticng ; 
Sue,  Hin,  So  thiang ;  Sue  (Pkong), 
Nankang  achang ;  Mi  sang ;  Kkmus 
sechang;  ZAwr/kesang — * 'dephant"] 

50.  Elephant  :  bSrat,  Kena,  II.  ; 
hm&^,  Bes,  Her.  ;  nUSrat ;  m'rat, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.;  'mrat,  Bes.  Malac.; 
(marat),  Ben.  New.  [?  cf.  Mai,  bCrat, 
"heavy";  but  this  seems  improb- 
able, as  the  word  is  not  a  Pantanj^ 
word]. 

50A.  Elephant:  liman,  Tembi,  [/avan. . 
Lampong,  Bulud  Opie  (Borneo)  liman; 
Ckam  limdn  ;  Chriai  romon  ;  Rodi 
eman  ;  Cancho  leman  ;  /arai  rOmiui 
— "elephant."  It  is  an  old  Malayo- 
Polynesian  name  for  the  animal,  and 
probably  derived  from/«'ma,  "hand," 
whence  also  F  160.] 

51.  Elephant:  (a)  gauii,  U.  Kel.  ; 
gago,  U.  Kel.\  gaja.  Sem.  Beg.,  Ben. 
New.,  Sem.  U.  Sel.  [in  the  MS.  this 
last  originally  had  gaga],  Sem.  IJ. ; 
gAjdh,  Tembi  ;  g&jah.  Darat,  Jelai ; 
gajah,  Serau  [or  Tembi}];  mfinfthar 
gajah,  Serau;  gajah,  Sem.  Per.,  Sem. 
Craw.  Hist. ,  Sem.  Ked.  And. ,  Mantr. 
Malac.  ;  (gazah).  Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  ; 
(gadjah),  Sem.  Klapr.;  gajeh,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.  ;  g«j&h  (g^jih),  Barok 
[A/al.  gajah]. 

(b)  Elephant  :  kas6t,  Sak.  Kor, 
Gb. ;  gds^l.  Bland.  K.  Lang.  Rhino- 
ceros :  gu-sil,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 

(c)  Elephant :  gantir,  Ben.  New.  ; 
g^ntul.  K'ena.  I.  \  g^ntMl  (g^ntd), 
Bcdu.  II.  ;  sagflntSl.  Pant.  Kap. 
lj>g.  ;  s^ntQ.  Jak.  Sim.  [Possibly 
formed  anomalously  on  quasi  Krama 
principles  from  gajah ;  cf.  C  57 ;  C 
aoo  ;    D  X49  ;  W  50  :  W  zoi.]      E 
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52. 
53- 

54. 
55- 


^8, 


59- 


6o. 
6i. 


62. 


63- 


i6 :    B  ao6  :    B  axo ;    B  aza ;    T 

173- 

Elephant's  cry  (to  its  companions) : 
Qh-uh-kang.  lies.  Sep. 
ElephantiiLiis  :  ti^lum  (tlum),  Sem. 
liuk.  Max. 
Elerate.  to  :  D  66. 
EleTen :  sahandib,  Sak.  Sel.  Da, 
[Prolxibly  fictitious  ;  it  stands  alone, 
and  such  high  numerals  are  suspect 
in  these  dialects,  except  where  cor- 
roborated ;  but  perhaps  cp.  T  44.] 
Ki-KVKN  :  n^iblas.  Sak.  Korb.  Lias ; 
ney-blas.  Sak.  Croix ;  n6-blas.  Sak, 
Br.  I^m*  \  niblAs,  Som.  Fourteen  : 
am  pat-bias,  Sak.  Croix.  Thirteen  : 
nt^-blas,  Sak.  Croix  :  nablas  (n&blas). 
Silk.  Korb.  Lias.  Twelve  :  nelblas. 
Som.  :  julblas  (djoulblas).  Som.\  nel- 
julblas  (neldjoulblas).  .SV)w. ;  nal-blas. 
Silk.  Croix  ;  nil-bias.  Sak.  lir.  Ijow  ; 
narblas,  Sak.  Korb.  Lias  \  narrbl&s, 
Sak.  A'tf.  ;  nArrblas  (naArrblas). 
Silk.  Kerb.  [All  formed  with  help 
of  Malayan  suflfix  ••-belas,"  in  imita- 
tion of  Malay;  F  a54  ;  O  27;  T  99; 
T272.] 

Embers  :  A  82  :  C  77  ;  F  124. 
Embrace,    to  :     kuim,    Sem.    Pa. 
Max. 

Kmhkack,  to  :  makSwal  (mkaual), 
St-m.  liuk.  Max.  To  shake  hands : 
mAkawftl  (mkaul).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
C50. 

Emer^.  to :  I  43- 
Emignite.  to  (to  wander) :  bangko? 
(b;inco),  Mantr.  Cast.   [?  MaL  bong- 
kar]. 

Empty  {Mat.  hampa) :  mfingkong, 
i'.r.chongydm<yngkong  =  .l/^i/.p^rut-ku 
lapar  (kosong),  "  my  belly  is  empty," 
f\ing.  U.  A  ring',  mi^ngkong,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Hungry  :  m6ng- 
kong,  Lebir,  Kerbat. 
Emi»ty  :  hawai  (?).  Jak.  Malac. 
Empty  ;  to  empty :  pdnin  (pnin), 
Sem.  Buk,  Max, 

Empty  :  kusat  (kust),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  [cf.  Mai.  kosong]  ;  A  63 ;  D 
53:  H  117. 

End :  point  {MaL  ujong) :  saeng 
(s»iOng),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ;  sen  ; 
chen,  Bes.  A.  I.  Point :  sen  ;  chen, 
Bcs.  K.  Lang.  Point  (of  a  weapon, 
etc.):  chhen  ;  chen,  e.g.  chendoo 
(=J/rt/.  ulu  ayer),  "  headwaters  of 
river";  chhen  gulo^^ng,  "point  of 
a  dagger,"  Bes.  A.  L  Headwaters 
of  river :  scndoh.  Bes.  Songs  ;  W 
30.  [?  Cf.  B  145  ;  5/*rw/chung; 
>^'/»  ...-•>.     '^h^nir      Tchung],      "end," 


"  top  "  ;  Mom  cfaing-afi,  '■ 
roof."     Ackin,  ^Dmi^V' 

64.  End  :  pocbok.  PomL  £t^ 
shoot  (of  vegetable) :  pocbok 
K.  Lang,  To  piera:  pal 
ch6).  Sak.  Ra.  [Mel.  padnl 

65.  End  ;  tip :  bfijoo;  \faqq| 
Pa.  Max,  ;  Qjong  (iqn( 
Buk,  Max.  Pbint  of  onv 
(oudjofi).  Sak.  /Tiz. ;  B  2)1 
hujong;  ujoog]. 
End:  B347. 

End  of  sword :  S  55a 
To  stand  on  end :  S  431 

66.  Endure  to:  to  bev:  pfi 
(p'ncb'mAt).  Pant.  Kaf.lii 

67.  Endure,  to  :  tahan.  Sm : 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  tahAt.  Sei  i 
set  (a  trap) :  tahan,  iktii^ 
tahan}. 

68.  ENDtntK  fatigue  vefl,  » 
(houg«).  Sak.  Ker^. ;  S^ 

69.  Enemy:    muso  (monoc) 
muso    (moused).   Sal  JKj 
mtisoh]  ;  A  121 ;  F  97. 
Engaged:  F90. 
Bi^oynicnt :  A  76 ;  G74. 

70.  Enough  ;  suffideot :  bl 
A,  /. 

71.  Enough  {,\fal.  cbuknp) 
Pang.  U.  Aring.  Softd 
chukup) :  gSneb  (/r.  gb 
Kedak,  Insuffident  (JM 
brak  d'  gCneb  (Mai.  U'-ij 
lit  "it's  not  enough,"  5 
[Mai.  gfinap,  "conpleie. 

72.  Enough  :  chukup.  Tern 
koup),  Seik.  Ra.  Too  fi 
ficient :  bia*  amat  cfaakii 
chukb),  Stm,  Buk.  J/oz 
enough  !  je  chukup  sadi 
F  116  [Mai,  chukup]. 

73.  Enough,  proper  (/>.  ' 
venablement  **) :  paiot, 
Ra.,  Sak.  Kerb.  Pro( 
Jelai.  Not  proper:  pel 
[The  word  should  have  b 
under  ••  proper."]  [\ 
••proper."] 

74.  Enough,  it  is  (Md.  9 
Mantr.  Malac.  Xya.  [?' 
[gap]  ;  Stieng  gap :  Be 
gftp  ;  >  Halang  ngap, 
"sufficient  "  ;  Khmer,  I 
"proper."]  A  6a  ;  F  11 
Enqnira.  to :  A  i69-x6f 

75-  Entangle,  to  :  ptayi) 
yangkot).  Pant.  Kaf.  . 
button  of  belt  of  btov; 
s^nangkOt  (sunafikM).  & 
sangkut]. 
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I  mabSleh  (mblih).  Sent, 
iTi  beioh  (/r.  belohh), 
ya'  bel4h  \pr,  between 
dohh  ;  almost,  but  not 
I,  ex.  b^l&h  bakleng 
•  into  (the)  shelter," 
>ilo'  (biluk).  Sent.  Fa. 
een  ;  inside  :  baleb, 
Within  {Mai.  dalam) : 
raw.  Hist. 

:  peletn,  Jelai ;  plot 
>l5t  ka'te'  dok^  (plert 
I.  "  enter  into  the 
Cliff.  \  neblUp,  Sorn.  \ 
;  lep,  ex.  lep  harong, 
le  sun)";  lep-lep,  iies. 
p,  Bes.  A.  I.  \  tenglep 
:kan,  from  "lep, "with 
X  ;  cp.  tengyut  or  tyut 
kan.from  "yut,"  R  84i. 
titer;  to  put  on  (clothes): 
ang.  Dress  (?)  [.l/«i/, 
ess)  is  given,  but  with 
as  the  translation  ;  I 
fusion  with  the  Eng. 
Snlip  (kbn-Ilp),  Som. 
lothes):  lok.  Sak.  U, 
r-ring :  n^blUp  (nob- 
ar  :  Ifip  ?  or  lop  ?  (lup), 
p,  Bes.  Malac.  Far  ; 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  Far 
ies.  Songs. 

1  [Mai.  masok  kain)  : 
n),  ex.  ya'  lenn  pen j ok. 
loin-clolh,"  Sent.  Plus. 
hes  :  len  shag,  Lebir  \ 
Tern.  To  wear  [Mai. 
1  (//'.  le^n),  Pang, 
al.  To  wear  a  loin- 
.'0  len  [pr.  lenn),  Pang. 
'al.  Man's  loin-cloth 
:  (?)  nenlen  [pr.  nen- 
Plus  ;  lOn,  Lebir. 
at^,  Serau  :  lat,  Tan. 
It.  Sak.  lilanj.  Sw.  ; 
'.  Lang.  ;  len  p^n-jok. 
(of  bark) :  len  pdn-jok, 
[71  ;  galut",  Serau. 
eng,  Phnong  lap,  ' '  to 
g  lum,  "  to  enter,  to 
;  Bahnar  16m.  "in." 
:A«rtr  klech,  klek,  "to 
[There  is  also  an 
ord  lit,  "to  enter.")] 
noi  (emol).  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
;  mait.  Serau.  [Ba/i- 
Jarai,  Prou,  Cancho 
;  Sedang  mCt  ;  Tareng 
n6t,  Anrtam  mo' — "  to 
,6  ;  C  219  ;  E  12  ;  K 
31- 


78.  Entnill  (Mai.  tali  p^rut) :  €jued  or 
ejuwed.  Sem.  Kedak  ;  B  159. 
EntwiiM.  to :  B  213. 

EnTelop.  to  :  W  144,  145. 
Epilopiy  :  D  160  ;  F  155. 
Equal :  A  79. 
Err.  to :  F  23. 
Eacape  to :  R  198 
Estimato.  to :  T  79. 
Eitnary :  R  149- 
Eternal:  F  131. 

European :    M  23  ;  M  26 ;  M  28  ; 
W  loi. 

Eyening :    D  16  ;  D  19  ;  D  31  ;   D 
25-28  ;  L  15  ;  T  263. 
Eyening  etar :  S  436. 
Eyer.  for:  A  72  ;  O  21. 
78 A.  Eyery :    tihap,    Bes.   Songs  [Mai. 
tiap]  ;  E  X,  2. 
Eyidenoe :  C  147.  148. 
Eyil-unelling :  S  292. 
Exceedingly :  V  10-13. 
Exchange,  to :    B  61  ;    B  484 ;   G 
29. 

Excrement:     S   468.       To    void 
excrement :  S  467-472. 
Exhale,  to :  C  253. 

79.  Expand,  to  ;  to  open  out  (intrans. ) : 
yuwi  or  riwi?  (iuwi  or  rtwi),  Sem.  Bvk. 
Max. 

80.  Expand,  to:  rtkan?  (rkn),  Stm. 
Pa.  Max. 

Expemiye :  D  59. 
Expired  :  B  329  ;  B  388. 

81.  Explain,  to  (?)  :  seke'  (ski').  Sem. 
Buk.  .Wax. 

Explosion,  noise  of:  V  15. 

82.  Extingoieh.  to  :  sdpi°,  Jak.  Malac. ; 
B  256,  257  :  D  53. 

Extract,  to :  P  231. 
Exude,  to  :  O  66. 

83.  Eye:  [a)  mcd,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram.,  Sem.  Ked,  And., 
Sem.  Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Ked.  Mar. 
Sem.  Jur.  .4nd.,  Sem.  Jur.  Mar., 
Sem.  Jur.  Xew.,  U.  Pat.,  U.  Kel.  ; 
(meda),  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  med  (mid), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  mSd,  Sem.  Ij.  ; 
mit  ;  mid,  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  m6t,  Sem. 
lieg.  ;  met,  Sem.  Ken.,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal., 
Sem.  Stev.,  Lebir,  Kerbat,  Buk.  U. 
La  tig.,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  (mCt),  Pang. 
J  a  lor;  met  or  med  [pr.  mett  or 
medd),  Sem.  Ked  ah  \  mSd  [pr. 
madd),  Sem.  Jarum  ;  met  or  med 
[pr.  miidd  or  miltt).  Sem.  Plus  ; 
met  (mit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  met, 
Bes.  Sep. ;  mSt,  Bes.  Malac.  \  (mfttc), 
Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  miih  (mayh),  Bes. 
Bell.  ;    m(*t,     Sem.    Martin  \    mad, 
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Sak.  Hr.  LiKv,  Sak,  Croix,  Ttmhi^ 
^€rcu  ;  mnat.  m&d.  Tcmbi  \  mfit, 
.Sail'.  //.  Arf/«.,  Da  rat  \  (mat), 
Sak.  h'or.  Ob.  ;  (mAt).  Sak,  Ra., 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  mat,  Sem.  Fer.^  Hen, 
Xnv.,  //.  Cher.,  Krau  AV/.,  h'rau 
Tern.,  Stik.  (i/mi.  Sen.  Cliff.,  Sak. 
Tan.  h'lim,,  Sak.  lilanj.  Sw.t  Or. 
Hen/mb.,  Jelai,  Sak.  Sumx-  >  ^^^' 
■Silk.  Martin  ;  einat.  Tan.  (/.  tMng.\ 
inu-at.  Hera  ;  mot,  Sertiug ;  mot. 
i\  Jtm.  ;  I'.  Ind.  \  man.  Stm.  K. 
k'tn.,  SoM.  ;  man  (m^n),  lie^.  J/er., 
lU'd.  ChioHj( ;  monAt.  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
W  30;  W  121.  Kj-clxill :  mat, 
Sak.  Pins  Cliff.,  Sak.  Blartj.  Cliff. 
Ci)dnienance  :  man,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. 
Face:  mid,  Sem.  Jur.  And.^  Sem. 
Jur.  SckV.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rub.  ;  ni«1d, 
Tembi  ;  ma -had.  Som.  ;  maat 
(maal),  .sV//i.  //.  Sel.  ;  mat,  Sem. 
Per.,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  matmoh.  Sak. 
Ulan/.  N«».  ;  matmoh,  Jelai  [  = 
"eye  and  nose,"  N  99];  cp.  F4? 
Impudent  [by  mistake  given  as 
imprudent] :  mad,  Som.  [This  looks 
like  a  translation  of  the  first  h.alf  only 
of  the  .Mai.  muka  itluii,  which  is 
Rivr-n  as  the  e(]uivalent. ]  Black  eyes: 
nu-l  l)Oltek  (mil  bllik),  Sem.  link. 
Max.  \  i.iet  bUong  (mit  bltung). 
Skih.  Pa.  .Max.  K:iir  eyes:  met 
plltau  (mit  pUtu),  Sem.  liuk.  Max.\ 
nied  pitau  (mid  pitu),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ', 
\V  loi.  Cataract  (?),  {Mai.  mata 
U-rbunRa) :  met  :1ji  met  (mit  aji  mit). 
Sem.  Puk.  .Max.  ;  met  belkuin  (mit 
blkuTn).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Kycball 
(.1/..7.  biji  mata) :  kfmalig  meA,Sem. 
Kedah  ;  kalil  njct,  Sem.  Plus  ;  kril 
(pr.  krill)  met.  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  {.Ual. 
pohon  mala) :  tom  med  (tum  mid), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max. ;  T  203  ;  chdnbun  met 
(chnbun  mil),  .SV/«.  /ink.  Max. 
Kyebrow  :  strntol  -  man,  Som.  ; 
sentol-mat,  Sak.  Ra.  ;  sentol  mat, 
.sV/'cz«  ;  naning  mat,  Jelai ;  chernir 
mat.  Serau  ;  chamieng  mad,  Tembi. 
Kyelash  {.Mai.  bulu  mala)  :  sog 
nu-d  {/>r.  sogg  medd),  .S>/;/.  Jarum  ; 
sog  met  or  med  (pr.  sogg  melt  or 
medd),  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Plus  ;  sok 
met.  Pang.  ( '.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  (ial.  ;  sok -met  (suk  mil), 
.sVw.  Puk.  .Max.',  sftk-met  (sk  mit), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Ma.v. ;  sempoT-man,  Sem.  \ 
srm(x>i  mat,  Serau  ;  senlal  man 
(sendal  man),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  sentol 
mat,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  sentol-mat, 
v>*   k*o  '  «^»^»'Mmat^sntolmat).  >'i.'/t. 


U.  Bert,  Inner  comer  of  I 
pAngkAl  met  (pngkl  mitt  & 
Max. ;  bAho'  iixt(bba  miti,: 
Max.  Lens  of  tlie  cje:  b 
(batu*  mit),  Stm.  But  Max. 
kHo'  met  (ktu*  milt,  5a 
Ma.i'.  :  kkl  met(kidmn).S 
.Wax.  ;  chingob  (ir  jinpb 
(tschingob-man;  dsdai|ob' 
Sem.  K.  Ken. :  k'k)pok  od 
U.  A  ring,  Panf^.  San,  f« 
Kyelids :  kekial  nut.  StrsL 
lashes  ;  eyelids :  kddal  m. 
Outer  comer  of  m:  lA 
(hati'  mit).  Sem.  Btii.  Mu. 
met  (hiti*  mil).  Stm.  Pe. 
Pupil  of  eye  {Mai.  bijinBO) 
met  (kbu'  mit),  Sem.  bA 
mido'  met  (nudu  mil).  St 
Max. :  ktauo  met,  B(s.  Sif.\ 
mat.  Sak.  Blanj.  Clif;  \)lai 
orang  mau).  awak  met.  h 
A  ring.  Pang.  Sam,  Pi^ 
Rlear-e}*ed  {Mul.  naa^ 
h&'  met  (tuih  ha'  miti,  & 
Max.  :  hlkut  met  (hikai  ni 
Buk.  .Max.  :  (Mai.  mau  b 
bllis  (mit  blis),  Sem,Pd.Mi 
Buk.  Max.  Blind  tklibM 
A.  Ken.;  bekah  mad.  7(f«i 
orW78(>):  (McJ.  mauta 
kSbus  (mit  kabus).  Sem.  . 
HIind  in  one  eye  (.l/a/.bia 
koh  met  niOnglAng  (kuhinl 
Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  ^Bad 
fowl  "  {.Mai.  buta  haywi 
(sabu  mik?).  Sem.  Buk.. 
che'  miino'  (mit  chi'  mana 
Max.  Disease  of  the  Cf 
(pius  mit ),  Sem.  Buk.  Mas 
(mji*  mit),  Sem.  Pc.  Mai 
of  eyes?  {Mai.  mata  U 
tumbu  (mit  tumbu).  Sen 
Faint  {Mai.  g^lap  mala 
met  {pr.  herr  -  kodd 
"darkened  sight").  Set 
form  of  salutation :  tabe 
met,  Bes.  Sep.  Squint: 
eye :  pAlang  met  (p&Uo: 
Buk.  .Max.  Tears:  le 
mit).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. :  H 
(org  mat).  Sak.  Plus  ( 
med  (btu?  mid),  Sem. 
tQ  ?man  (duman).  Sem 
t6-u  mat.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  U 
Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  dix5  mit. 
W  30.  WHiitish  discolo 
e>*e  :  met  bular  (mit  bul 
Max.  ;  F  134  ;  F  220; 
(^)Seed  {Mai.  biji):  ro 
Sem.  Plus ;  mAut .  Sem. 
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lo'  (midu'),  Sent.  Pa. 
Buk.  Max.  \  malaft, 
Covering  of  seeds 
mTdo'    (midu*),    Sem. 

24- 

qJ.  biji) :  man,  Som. 
ujong) :  mat,  Som, 
.*r)  :  met,  Bes.  Songs. 
{Mai.  anak  panah) : 
Sem.  Kedah.  Tooth 
i,  Sem.  Stev.  Sword : 
Edge  of  sword  : 
Stev.  Black  beads  (in 
iss,  Sem.  Stei'. ;  C 124, 
m  mAt  [mat],  ' '  eye, ' ' 
e,"  "  cutting  edge  "  ; 
\  Kon  Tu,  Su/,  Ha- 
(leMg,  Bahnar,  Churu^ 
\,  Annam  mftt  ;  Cuoi, 

A'a,  Chong,  Xong 
For,  Khmus  mot  ; 
a, ;  Centr. ,  Southern 
I  ;  Shom  Pi  hogmaT ; 
Chotura  61-mCt ;  Car 

Khasi  ka  khmat  ; 
Malhc,  ^  Birhdr  mRt ; 
iggar  m&t  ;  Korwa 
med,  mdt ;  /Chart a 
iwara    amad,    mad  ; 

Gad  aba  moC.  ma, 
Tare  fig  mat  ;  Stieng 
rou  mu  mat ;  Sud 
n  mat,  •*  face.  "J 
Mantr.  Malac. ,  Jak. 
r»at6),  Biuvk ;  pemala, 
yebrow  :  bulu  mala' 
Bidu.  11.  Eyelid: 
Mantr.  Her.  1. 
ow  (of  1k)w)  :  l^ta, 
tal.  Idmbing)  :  nifi-ia' 
\iai,  U.  Pat.  Wooden 
Ak,  Sak.  Ka.  \  baja 
'eri>.  Point  of  lance 
i :  bat  A,  Sak.  Pa.  \ 
ak.  Kerb. 

lan,  Ben.  .\cw.  \Mal. 
"blade  of   weafXDn," 

Ken  a.    1.       Eyeball  ; 

:  (kenlagn),  Sem.  K. 

iif  lak  (lac).  "  eye  "] ; 

S  86. 

s  :   A  190,  191. 

s  :  .S  247. 

.  84. 

31-433-.   ^'-83;   H  I  : 

)' 

II :  E  83. 

iiempoi,  Sak.  Kt  rt.  ; 
i    E  83. 


EyeUd :  E  83. 
86.    Eyelid,    upper:    engpak,    Tembi. 
[Cf.  Khmer  irebAk  [trapak],  "mem- 
brane."] 


1.  Face  :  an,  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Com- 
plexion; colouring  of  the  face :  bateoh 
an  (btiuh  an),  Sem.  Bux.  Max. ;  W  30. 
Front ;  face ;  in  front :  han,  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  [?  cf.  M  199]. 

2.  Fack  ;  forehead :  =  F  228  and  cf. 
F  277. 

3.  Fack  :  sojji  (sod-jee),  Sem.  Ken. 

4.  F.\ce:  rem&n,  Bedu.  //.  ;  emSn? 
(emain).   Tan.  U.  I^ng.  [?=E83]. 

5.  Face  :  rangop  ?  (tamlangop),  Ben. 
Seiv.  Head  :  rangik  ?  (tamlangik  ; 
tamlanjik),  Ben'  New.  [These  are 
inexplicable  :  probably  they  are  faulty 
transcriptions  of  words  collected  for 
Newbold  by  a  Malay  in  the  Arabic 
character :  cp.  Hikayat  'Abdullah, 
chapter  on  the  Jakuns ;  cp.  F  221  ; 
T  166;  W  II.] 

6.  Fack  :  muko  (mouko).  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
muka  (moukl),  Sak.  Ka.  ;  muka, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.^  Sak.  Sung.,  Mantr. 
.Malac.,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  mukha' 
(muk'ha'),  Serting  \  muk6,  Barok. 
Forehead:  muka,  Bedu.  If.  Impudent 
[by  mistake  given  as  imprudent]:  muka 
(mouka),  Sak.  Pa.  [The  proper 
adjective  has  been  omitted  here ;  muka 
only  means  "  face. "]  [Mai.  muka]; 
B  146,  147  :  C  81  ;  E  83  ;  F  277  ; 
M  202  ;  N  99  ;  S  85. 

Fade,  to  :  D  93. 
Faded  :  W  61  ;  W  131. 
Faint:  D  160:  E  83  ;  V  24. 

7.  Faint,  feeling  ;  giddy  (.V/a/.  pfining): 
lu-ikn.  Sen.  Cliff.  [?  =  V  24]. 

8.  Fainting  ;  loss  of  consciousness  : 
pengsAn  (pingsn),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[.Mai.  pengsan]. 

Fair:  W  loi. 

9.  Fair  weather :  lilung,  Sem.  Buk. 
.Max. 

10.  Fall,  to  :  pdrelsel,  ex.  p€relsel  wong 
Ukau,  ' '  the  young  flower-bud  falls, " 
Pang.    Teliaug. 

11.  Fall,  to  {Slal.  jatoh) :  ya'  dahes 
{pr.  da-hass),  Sem.  Plus.  To  fall 
down:  has?  (h-s  [«V]).  Sem.  Beg. 
'I'o  fall  down  ;  to  stumble :  hiis 
(hauss).  Sem.  Stev,  To  fall  ;  to 
spill  (.!/<//.  jatoh  ;  tumpah):  hes  (his); 
hael  (h.^it),  Sem.  Pa.  .Max,\  roahach 
(niahch),      Sem.     Buk.    Max.        To 
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slip  ;  lying  down  ;  fallen  : 
up&ide  down ;  in  confusion :  hes 
(his),  Sem.  Pa.  Mux.  To  pour 
(Mai.  tunipah) :  ya  -  hayd  (/r. 
haydd).  Pa»j^.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Spilled  :  hach  (hch),  Sem.  Bak. 
Max.;  have'  Ihaii'),  .SVw.  Pa.  Max.\ 
cp.  W  73.  f  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
sorted  all  these  words  correctly  as 
between  the  two  paragraphs.]  To 
fell  trees  {.\fai.  t^lxing):  ya'  has-choh 
(pr.  hass-chohh).  Sem.  Janim\  C  295. 
To  clear  (jungle).  {Mai.  tebas) :  (?) 
ya'-has.  Sem.  Jarum.     [See  \V  73.J 

12.  Fam..  t«.»  {Mai.  jatoh) :  j-a'  bhs, 
St'm.  Janim,  Srm.  Plus.  To  fall ; 
to  spill :  niablis  (mbls),  Stm.  Huk. 
Max.  Lying  down;  fallen:  m^niblis 
(nmiblsK  Sem.  Huk.  .Max.  To 
disap|>ear  (?)  or  enter  {e.g.  of  sunset) : 
bis-lls,  t'x.  bis-lis  kleng  t^belkun, 
"disappears  among  the  foliage "(?), 
Pang.  Teliang.  Upside  down ;  in 
confusion  :  mabli  mall  ang  (mbli  mli 
^ng?).  '*^'«*/«.  link.  .Max.  To  repose; 
to  go  to  rest  {Mai.  masok  tidor) : 
blyuwis  {pr.  blyuwls),  ex.  ytC  kijtill 
j-a"  blyuwis  {Mai.  aku  hangkit  dftri 
tidor),  "I  arise  from  sleep,"  ^V*r. 
/V//f.  South:  benlis  {pr.  ben-llss) 
(doubtful),  Sem.  Kedah  \  ben-llss  or 
Ixmg -iTss,  (?)  Sem.  Plus;  Y  155. 
[?  C.'f,  Khmer  llch,  "  to  plunge  into  "; 
lech  [lich  ;  liych],  "west."] 

13.  Fall,  to:  '{a)  kct5,  Sak.  A'or.  G6. 
To  fall  (of  ripe  ifruit) :  kai  (kai),  Sem. 
Jink.  .Mav.  :  kfl.  fles.  .Mnlac.  To 
fall  down  {.Mai.  rtbah) :  k61.  Sen. 
CI.  \  {.Mai.  tumbang) :  kol.  Tembi  \ 
kai,  Srra//?  oT  Temh'?;  koi,  Serau  ; 
{.Mai.  jatoh) :  kuke"  (kukek).  Serat4. 
To  pour :  ka  (ttl),  Sak.  (\  A'am. 
[sic:  "ttl"  probably  =  W  30];  koh, 
Siwuif.  [?  Cf.  liahnar  kai ;  Siieng 
kol.  "to  fell."] 

{h)  To  fall :  k<>lo  (ko-lo),  Siirn.  ;  kfilu 
{kiAoxL),  Sak.  Kerb.  [?=n  95]. 

14.  Fam..  to  {.Mai.  jatoh) :  ya'  tfibol 
{pr.  t^lwll).  .SVw.  Plus.  To  fall  (of 
a  tree) :  Ixj^^ng,  lies.  .-/.  /. 

15.  Fam.,  to  {Mai.  jatoh):  )-a-po-6p, 
Pang.  Galas  ;  ya-ixip.  Pang.  Sam  ; 
pt)g  (pt^rg).  l^bir ;  prom,  lies.  Songs. 
To  fall  to  the  ground  :  pog  ba  te' 
(pCrg  ba  te'),  I^bir ;  cf.  D  96  [Bah- 
nar  pok.  "  to  fall  "]. 

16.  Fam.,  TO  (.IA7/.  jatoh):  yoV.^,  Sera u\ 
biak",  Krau  Km. ;  yoh  ?  or  yon  ?  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  !-okn.  Sen.  CI.  \  I-ok** ;  1-okn, 
Sen.    Cliff.     To   fall   (of  ripe   fruit) 

'  Afr-f    'prticrrtr  •     inf^K);     htl'    }ioh  ?    (ha* 


iiuh  or  ha*  biuh?),v^.^Jb 
(Mai.  gugor):  jrojiniGi  ^ 
Scrau.  Don't  M  dovn \M^ 
jatoh) :  mongiok^,  Jda, 

17.  Fall,  to  (of  a  tm|:  hi 
bedak.  Bes.  A.  /. ;  btl». . 
Malae.  To  drop;  to&E:U 
B€5.  K.  /uM;.;bMbk.Jft& 
[?Cf.  -»/«?«  turn  [d6]."  to  U'l 
tree).] 

18.  FA1.L.  TO  {Mai.  jtiobj:  ^ 
Cher.  ;  grbk  (grerk  v  ^ 
Tern. :  groyn  ;  groft.  Bk.  Stf.:  \ 
Bes.  Sep.  '  To  faUtothep 
grtip  ga  teh ;  grOp  a-ufa.  ('.  C 
grbk  a  te  {grerk  |«rstit)»il 
Tern.  :  cf.  D96.  [ailm., 
[gftruih],  "  to  foil  don  la  pio 
charbh [chftniih].  ••ioppar';i 
chruh  ;  chrtls  [jruh ;  jns]:  I 
nih,  jdnih ;  Sfiem£  jOrtfa.  "k 
(esp.  of  leaves) :  rtlh.  irfiX " 
loose  and  £all."] 

19.  Fall,  to  {.Mai.  jatoh)  :di 
chbb  ?  (ch6r-€r).  Krat  A'rf. 
to  the  ground :  cho  gtnK 
g*n-te*),  Krau  A'et. ;  d  Df 
spill  (.Mai.  tumpab):  dn 
Seran[>=Vi9\ 

aa  Fall,  to  {.Mai.  jatoh): 
Pang.  U.  Ar%ng\  golllBril 
To  fall  to  the  grmmd:  gS 
(gCrl  ba' te).  Ktrbai.  To! 
tree),  tegdt.  Bes.  5<^.[bittd 
To  fell  (trees) :  gigi,  i'a*. 
gegii  (gh^ghoa).  Sak.  A. 
Cliff.  \  gagi ;  ganlk*.  Sf 
(pr.  gfthh).  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
Bes.  A'.  ijiHg.  ;  kagih.  I 
To  cut :  ganik<>,  Senu. 
here  and  there :  magi'  {n: 
(matakh),  map'  (maf 
Serau  [?=C  300]. 

ai.  Fall,  td;  to  let  go; tot 
to  spill;  to  Ih-e  (at  a  p 
tdlahor  (t'lahor).  PanU 
Broom  :  p6nlahor  (p'nh 
Kap.  /oh.  To  go  dot 
(m'lahor).  Pant.  Kap.  J 
main ;  to  shore;  to  throi 
out:  lahor,  Pant.  Kaf 
sink  :  teiahor  ke  sSmpt 
k's'mp'loh).  Pant.  Kap. 
[?  Cf.  Afal.  labuh.  "tt 
let  fall"  (especiaUy  a 
Sundan.  labur,  "to  pan 
To  fall:  D  96;  P  147; 
fall  down  ;  D  95.  96. 

21A.  Fall  on.  to  ;  to  stzi 
e.g.  nahdl  tempft'  krfip. 
c  may  (something)  &11 0 
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tion).   Bes,   K, 

:    (a)  bar   (/r. 

To  lie  {MaJ. 

IT    (/r.    bftrr), 

Sbm.  ;  bfi&nt 
S^w.  K.  Ken.\ 
r,  bo7dj),  5^M. 
me.bo7dd)  (the 
tndpers.  pron.), 
lebood) :  li-bus, 
iQt  [bhat].  "to 

I  ni61£nun,  Sak. 
:  lies :   lingldd, 

elude:  gilhoit; 
'en.  To  cheat 
:  peiot  <>r  p'lot, 
/.  orang  dagang 
strangers  do 
Ses.  K.  L,  To 
it»,  Sak.  Em.  ; 
ihnar  IQt.  "to 
"to  deceive"  ; 
:heat "  ;  iuSch, 
t  [klAtJ.  "to 
I  [luoch],  "se- 
;    and   perhaps 

a-ia),  Sem.   K. 
to  lie  "]. 
\fal.   bohong) : 
ig^  Pang,  Sam, 
tell  falsehoods): 

A  ring,  Pang. 
Je  (falsehood): 
m.  ',  pGt-^nja', 
'al.  silap) :  ker- 
w.  Plus. 
lofl),  Sak.  Ra., 
'a-biyikwun  (/r. 

\yial.  bohong ; 

[prftwftft],  •  •  to 

Beg.  ;  pa'-ro', 
a.      To   lie: 

Vrong:   ple-au, 

different   roots. 

Khnur  kAhftk ; 

lie."      Vox  the 

24.J 


?i ;  s  387. 

K.  Lang.  To 
ngipas) :  hipa' 
ax.  \  p6X,  Sem. 

\l.  kor):  heiab, 


29.  Far  (Mai,  janh) :  (a)  mfenjl'. 
Pang.  U.  Aving^  Pang.  Sam,  Pang, 
Gal, ;  mftn-ji,  LMr;  mfo-Ji',  Kerbat, 
Far  or  distant :  mejT\  Pang.  K,  Aring\ 
mejd'.  Pang.  Saimk, ;  mefo*  (mju*). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  minje'  (mnjr).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  :  B  165.  Distant  (MaL 
jauh)  :  menjf  (/r.  men*]!'),  5m». 
Kedah,  Sem.  Pirns ;  menji'  (/r.  men- 
jV).  Sem.  /arum.  To  go  away: 
mtoje'  (mnji*),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[But  this  may  be  connected  with 
Mai.  inchit]  Deep:  xnCfl',  Pang, 
K.  Aring\  ni£j<A,  Pang.  Belimk,  ; 
menj5'.  Sem.  Plus  ;  ni«nj5'.  Pang. 
U.  AriHg;  mtojOg  (mfo-Jfrg), 
Z^^ir;  minj5'  (min-jer*).  ITer^al, 
I>eep  or  high  (Mai.  dalam) :  mfojd', 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Deep  and 
narrow :  ni£jo'  (mju*),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max. :  W 109.  High:  maj0h?(niajti'b). 
Sem.  Beg. ;  { majoh).  Ben.  New. ;  niQak, 
Pang.  Belimb.  ;  mCnjOk  (mta-j&rk), 
Z^^/r;  minjd'  (min-Jer*),  Kerkai\ 
m«j('.  /'an^.  AT.  ^rrn^.  High  (?) : 
gft?0/'jtt?(gh^).  5ai./?a.  High;  tall: 
m6njo'  (mnju*),  Sem.  Buk,  Max, 
Toll:  maj5h?(majali),5tfM.  A^.  Tall; 
lofty  (J/a/.  tinggi) :  menjo*.  Sem, 
/arum,  Sem.  Plus.  Above;  on  top: 
upwards :  m&ijo'  (mnjuk),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  Top;  that  whkh  is  at  the 
top :  mCnjo'  amik  (mnjuk  amik), 
Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  Uneven ;  high 
and  low  in  turn  :  ro^njo'  kate'  (mnju* 
kati').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  odam 
mdjo'  ;  udam  mCnja  ?  (audm  mju' ; 
audm  mnja).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  In  ; 
inside  [deep  ?]  :  m^nja'  (mnja*),  Sem. 
Pa.  Xlax.  ',  mCnjo'  (mnju'),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  The  inside ;  inside ;  into : 
mfinjo'  (mnju'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
{b)  Far  :  nya'  ?  (nyak),  Serau,  Darat ; 
nyvC,  Sen.  Cliff.;  nyakn, /f/<z# ;  nyah; 
'nnyah.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  ny&  (nji), 
Sak.  Martin ;  nya,  Darat ;  (fla), 
Sak.  Ra.  [To]  go  far  :  nya*  (nyak), 
Serau  [or  Tembi}].  How  far  is  it  to 
such  and  such  village  ?  magen  nyanAk 
ma  kampong  {or  kapong)  maita? 
/e/ai ;  W  78.  [A'kmer,  Cuoi  chhngai; 
Kaseng,  Sui  ch<3ngai ;  Samri,  Prou 
chengai ;  Ka  changei ;  Sue  chngai ; 
Por  sngai;  Rdngao  Baknar  sbdngai 
(xongai)  ;  I^met  sngay  ;  Sedang 
si^ngi  ;  .\/on  jAngoa  or  boa  [jngai]  ; 
Bo/oven,  tangai ;  Halang  angai ; 
Chrdu,  Phnong,  Stieng  ngai ;  Annam 
ngai ;  Central  Nicobar  htti — "fiu"."] 
B  153;  D  66;  E  76;  O  21; 
T51. 
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3a  Fashion  :  manner:  moi  (moi),  Sak, 

k'erb. 
31.  Fashion;  manner:   machnm  (mat- 

cham).   Siim.  ;  machilm  (matcbim). 

Sak.  Ha.  [.\fal.  macham]. 

Fart:  Q  5-15. 
3a.  Fait,  a :  God  :  p^nadah  (p'nadah). 

Piinf.  h'ap.  Jok. 

Fait,  to  make  :  H  3x3. 

Faston.  to:  B  213.  214. 

33.  Fat  (j«^j/. ).  (.IAj/.  lemak) :  toydj 
{pr.  UiXdj).  Sem.  Kfdah  ;  to>'d  (pr. 
toydd).  Sem.  Plus ;  toed  (loid  ?). 
Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  \  titid,  Sem.  Po. 
Max.  ;  lonluyt.  lies.  Songi.  Fat 
{adj.)  {Mai.  lomak):  tutij  (ttlullj). 
Sem.  link.  .Max.  [?  cf.  Khmer  ihot  (?) 
[dhat],  "faf  {adj.W 

34.  Fat ;  plump  (of  body)  :  mCncho' 
(mnju*).  Sem.  liuk.  Max.  \  m^ncha' 
or  mencho',  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  : 
roCn-chok,  I^Mr  ;  b<H:hok  or  hCchO'. 
Sem.  /arum,  Sem,  Plus ;  b^-cho'. 
Sen.  Cliff. ;  l)e-chu'.  1-.  Tern. ;  bCchQ'. 
lies.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  bi-cha*.  Kerbat  ; 
bechok",  /elai ;  enchil'?  (ancha'). 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  Plump  ;  solid  {Mai. 
pOjal) :  mCche*  (mji'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

35.  Fat  ;  big  :  cheke  (tch^k<^),  Som. 
L:irge  :  cheke  ?  (chekai),  Sem.  Per. 
Full  moon  :  chiikiL  (tche-k^).  Sam. 

36.  Fat  ;  plump :  lohui  (lohoul),  Sak. 
Ra. ',  a-hu"n  (a-hud'n);  ahu<*n? 
(ahud'n?),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  mahit^ 
\or  mohiti'  ?].  Darat. 

37.  Fat  ;  plump  :  gCmu' ;  'mu',  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  I.  [JAi/.  gOmok]  ;  B  204. 
205  :  R  125. 

38.  Father:  kAn  (kn).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
kan,  Sem.  Jur.  Pob.  ;  (kau),  Sem. 
Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  .\'ezv.  ;  ikuft, 
Bes.  .Malac:  ikuin  (ekuin).  Buk.  U. 
Lang.  ;  ikon  (eekon).  Bes.  Bell.  ; 
ikugn,  Bes.  Her.  ;  ikOn,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  Ikun,  lied.  Chiang  \  ikun,  Ben. 
Men:  ;  kuyn  ;  kun.  lit's.  K.  Lan^. 
Father  -  in  -  law  :  ikugn,  Bes,  Her. 
[Samri,  Por  kuft  (kunh) ;  Chang  kuft 
(kuny) ;  Xong  kun  (koun) ;  Cuoi  koft 
(conh) ;  l.emef  un  (ounh).  "father," 
possibly  connected  with  M  15  ?] 

39.  Fa THKR  :  do  (doh).  Sak.  Jer.,  Po- 
Klo  ;  (d6).  Sem.  Per,  Father-in- 
law  :  do  (doh),  Po-Klo. 

40.  Fathkr  :  buic  (lx)uk),  ^S7i>».  ;  buh 
(bouh).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  bu  (lx)u),  Sak. 
Croix  \  bou  (boeu),  Sak.  Br.  Ixnv ; 
bo.  Sak.  Kor.  Gfi.  ;  (ber).  Tem.  CI., 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  :  bii?  ^rbft?  (ben), 
^>w.  Pupier;  boh,  TemH  \  be'? 
t\u.v\    ^^A    c„..„  .  b.- (bik).  .S>nz«; 


bl.  Sen.  Cl.,U\H,Sn 
beh.  Tan.  T.  Li */•  I  Ibok  li 
abouh).  Sak.  Ka.;  iiA!k 
Kam.  ;  i-b6.  Sik.  (kd; 
ibu  kotol.  Pant.  Xaf. 
(nibei ;  mbei,  fak  Stah.: 
Or.  Hut.  Jok.  /.:m"baLt; 
faoi.  Jak.  Ba.  N.\  mfai. 
wa,  Bes.  Make.  Fill 
law  :  ba'  ayah.  Bti%.  II.  1 
father  {Mai.  duo):  bTl?). 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Tide  p 
married  men :  b&,  Or.  Bmak 
fix  used  before  uons  of  ae 
Sak,  Chen.  Stepfittber:  t 
lather  ;  uncle :  faoh,  Sem. 
{Mai.  pa'  Sudan):  bihijr 
Pang.  U.Arinfih^A-.ia 
/armm;  hih, Sem. ms\\ki 
Or.  Berumb.  ;  bt.  &*.  « 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  ibah.  Bti.  S^ 
Ibab.  Bes.  Her. :  ibih.  U 
ho  nyuk  (bfir-njuk).  Sek.  I 
[Cf.  Khmer  apuk  [ftbuk]; 
ambok  (amboc) :  Pm  b 
Sue  bii,  apu,  mpu;  A» 
Lave  bd  ;  XiaUn  ' 
lang,  Bahnar  hi;  A 
••father"  ;  Stieng  bt. 
before  names  of  ddotr 
18 ;  Bahnar  bok.  "f 
**niale  ancestor."  Bat 
for  "  father"  and  "a 
alike  in  many  languaga. 

41.  Fathek  :  ita,  U.  /« 
the  secret  name  of  the 
JohoL  It  was  never  m 
stated  b>-  Mr.  Abrahi) 
merly  District  OflSoe 
Grandfather  (Mai.  dal 
tA),  Sem.  Jarum ;  tik 
e.g.  ta"  Ponn  tfriA*  Pa 
Pdn).  Sem.  Plus;  M 
A  ring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pi 
(da).  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. , 
Pins  Cliff.  :  tatft\  ^ 
Old  man  :  tata.  Tembi 
G83.]  [Mam  ita,  "fe 
ta[tA],  •'old man." "IB 

42.  Father  :  sangkat. 
Kena.  II. 

43.  Father  :  m*n(.  Or.  i 
ni,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
Martin.  Uncle:  mft-r 
t7/:^t>=Bao3]. 

44.  Father  :  (a)  pha'? 
Klapr.\  pa"  tpak). 
Pang.  K.  Arimg,  Pa 
pa.  Or.  Tramg\  pa. 
pa\  Kerbat',  i-pa'.  I 
6>*    U.    Kam.  ;   api 
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krtimg.  Fatber-Jn- 
Serting\    V  132. 

tff/ p&;  iChmer^, 
;  and  s«e  F  40.] 

BUh.  Rem.,Bedu. 

.  Ment,  Her.  //.  ; 

»V.    />a.  :    (bapl). 

ipai,     Bedu,     //. . 

tin    Afalac,,   Jak, 

Rasa  ;  bapu,  Ben. 

tk.  Mad.  ;  bepe* 
Father  -  in  -  law  : 

"iedu.  III.    Uncle : 

•  father.  "] 

Craw.  Hist. .  Setn. 

Ked.  New.,  Sem. 
g,  Belimb. .  Sem. 
S.  originally  had 
Kedah,  Sem. 
f ;  €,  Sem.  A'edak, 
f.     Be/im^.  ;     (ft), 

/a/or;  (ay?)  [sec 
/r.  :  fthi,  /^A^ilr ; 
>/. 

5Mr.  ^^^.  ;  saza. 
(?)  [he  has ;  ay, 
\r  whether  they  are 
e],  Sem.  Klapr.  ; 
lac.  [.Wal.  ayah]. 
1  child  :  F  139. 
K   30-40;    F   44; 


-IS'- 

negh  -  lik),     Sam.  ; 


itung),  Sem.  Buk. 
id  ;  fright ;  fright- 
1 ;  loueh).  Sihn.  ; 
fear :  antong,  lien. 
ndi^'n).  Sem.  K. 
dang),  Sem.  Beg.  ; 
't  be  afraid,"  je 
;  itu  (itou).  e.g.  ka 
I't  be  afraid,"  Sak. 

;  to  be  a  coward  : 
turn).  Sem.  Buk. 
ntuKng?  (indug'n). 
t.  Afraid  ;  to 
i-t^mg).  Kerbat. 
intong  (anteung), 
lid  :  ha  itik.  e.g. 
i "  ;    je    ha    tdk, 

Frightened  {Mai. 
entong  (explained 
:  word  as  that  for 
)'6  'ntbng  (  =  Mai. 
.kut).  Pang  Sam, 
»    be     frightened  : 


'nt5ng  (n*tiuig) ;  fotang.  Sem,  Stev. 
To  tremble  (with  fright).  {Mai, 
g&mCtar):  ya  ma'  antong  (ia  ma' 
antung),  Se9^,  Buk,  Max,  Danger  ; 
peril :  hatu  (hatoa),  Sdwt, ;  t6 :  t^ 
td  (tik  16).  Sak,  Kerk.  [Sud  tuang ; 
Zov^adudng,  **fear";  Auw^taang; 
Par  tang ;  Cuoi  tuong ;  Pvu  dong, 
"  to  be  afraid."] 

49.  Fear  ;  afraid ;  fright ;  frighteoed  : 
sCngo:  (sOAo),  Sak,  Ra,  Afraid  (ifo/. 
takut  hati):  hagid  kftlaages.  Stm, 
Pius.  Afrakl:  stegi  (sngi).  Sak, 
U.  Kam.  To  fear ;  to  be  afraid : 
s<(ng-ob.  Sen,  Ciiff,\  sSngoh.  Strnu ; 
(sengoh),  Jelai.  Do  not  be  afraid : 
p$  singoit  ?  (pfo  si  ndit),  Sak,  Tap,  ; 
ui  gai  sengo'  (aSngok),  Serau\  ga 
sfingo'  (gassengok),  Jelai  \  F  lai. 
I  am  afraid  to  swim  here:  eng 
sfingoh  (sengoh)  bdh  \pr  bOh?] 
meliloi,  Krau  Rm,  Frightened :  'gi' 
or  h^ndSgl'.  Pang,  Bdimb,  [Mom 
sAmngft,  "fear";  Baknar  shttnit 
(x5nit).  **  afraid."  '*to  take  fright"; 
Kkmer  ftoftSk  [fiftflift] ;  fioASch 
[ftftnbch];  fiofi8t[fiAfieM]»  **  afraid."] 

50.  Fear,  to :  g&ti,  Manir,  Maiae,  ;  gli. 
Bes.  Songs.  Afraid :  gli  (glee).  Bes. 
Bell.  Frightened:  gli,  Bes,  Samgs, 
[?  Cf.  Phnang  klach  (clach) ;  Baknar 
lit,  **  to  be  afraid  "  ;  Hagu  (Baknar) 
hli.  "to  fear."] 

50A.  Fear,  to:  pS,  Sak.  Martin. 
[Doubtful  :  the  Malay  equivalent 
given  is  tidak  (="no").]  [?  Cf. 
Man  phek,  "  to  fear."] 

51.  Fear,  to:  takut.  Manir.  Malac. 
[Mai,  takut]  ;  F  48,  49. 

Feait.  to :  D  X65. 

52.  Fkast,  to  (with  drinking,  etc. ) : 
bftranta  balei,  Bes.  Sep.  [lit  "stamp 
(on  the  floor  of)  the  hal\"],'[Mai. 
reniak  =  D  176]. 

53.  Feather :  ding.  Buk.  U,  Lang.  ;  d6- 
it.  Sak.  Sel.  Z><z. ;  D  98  ;  H  x  ;  H  4  ; 
W  119. 

Feathered  part  of  arrow  :  B  361. 
Feeble:   S   272 ;   T  145:   T  I47 ; 
W  57-64. 
Feed,  to :  G  29. 

54.  Feel,  to  (Mai.  rasa) :  ya-h5ktt*. 
ex.  hbkb'  chyas  y^^Mal.  rasa  tan- 
gan  sahya.  "my  hand  felt  (feels)  it." 
Pang.  if.  A  ring. 

55.  Feki.,  to  :  bd,  Sak.  Kor,  Gb. 

56.  Feel,  to  :  si*  Sen.  Cliff.  [Sen,  CI. 
has  si',  "  to  fell "  ;  probably  this  last 
a  misprint] ;  scrika,  Serau  [?  cf. 
A  76]. 

57.  Feel,   to:   iniasft,  Sem,    K,   Ken. 
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To  fee] :  to  touch :  hosa'  (hask), 
Stm.  Pa.  A/aix.  ;  rAsu'  (rsa'),  Sem. 
Huk.  A/ax,  Keeling:  hasfi'  (hasa). 
.>Vm.  /\z.  .Wtiv.  \  mksSC7  (masa*?), 
AVw.  /iuk.  Max.  Feeling  ;  to  feel ; 
to  touch  :  wilsa'  (uasa').  ^Viw.  /Jui. 
.Wux.  To  taste  ;  to  tr>'  the  taste  of : 
hiisi'  (hasa).  Stm.  Pa.  .Max.  {Mat. 
rasa]. 

58.  FMling  (.1/«i/.  rasa'an) :  n.V  (na'), 
Stm.  Pa.  Max.  To  taste  :  na?  (no), 
Sak.  Kor.  db.  To  think  {Mai. 
fikir) :  va'  nah  «/r.  n&hh).  Stm, 
Plu^ ;  [cf.  R  66  ?]. 
Fell,  to  :  A  4  ;  C  296  ;  K  1 1  ;  P*  20 
(K56?). 

50.  Fell  treks,  to:  \a)  bantei.  Pant. 
h'ap.  /.OfT.  ;  mCmantil.  Jak.  .Ma J. 
{Pant.  k'ap.)\  niembantil.  Pant, 
h'ap.  Ht-r.  To  cut  wood  :  niantil ; 
inOin.intil  (in'inantil),  Pant.  Kap. 
loh.  To  Kro^*  :  mt^mantil  (m'mantil). 
Pant.  Kap.  J  oh.  [cf.  Mai.  bantai ; 
banting]. 

(p)  To  lie  down  :  niantil,  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  [cf.  MaL  banlij. 

60.  Famkle  {.Mai.  t^tina) :  ynlu.  Pang. 
K.  A  ring  \  Pang.  V.  A  ring  \  yalu, 
Pang.  SatH,  Pang.  Gal.  Woman : 
yalu  (jalu).  17.  h'el.  \  (ia-lu),  K'erbat ; 
yak)  (ya-ldr),  Lchir.  Wife:  Ich. 
'fenihi. 

ti.  Female:  l)okxi.  Sem.  Per.  ;  hi\b&k 
{pr.  U'lbu*),  Sem.  Plus',  haXyo' ,  Stm. 
Plus,  Pang,  liclimh.  \  Ijabo,  Sak. 
lir.  I,(r.v  ;  balx).  Sak.  Cnu.x  \  ha' -bo', 
/Vw.  (.7.  ;  F  257  ;  1*  74.  Woman  : 
bUxSh.  Sak.  Jcr.  \  UMwh,  Px^K'h, 
leht-hr  \  gol)-lx)U.\,  St-m.  Per.  \ 
senRhoi  -  bAU")  (sefthoT  -  UilxM.  Si^ni.  ; 
^•nhoi  Ixilxi  (scnhoi  -  iKibt'^).  Sak. 
A'rrfi.  ;  scn-iM  bab6.  Sak.  A'or.  Gb. ; 
M  26  :  l>aboh  ;  balx)'  (babok), 
Tt'wb:  ;  bong.  Ihirat.  Girl :  bong, 
Seraw,  l»alx)h?  (babOgh),  Tembi. 
Woman  ;  maiden  ;  virgin  :  liabok", 
Tembi.  Hen  :  b<')h,  Tembi.  Wife  : 
gob-bobA.  »SV/«.  yVr. ;  M28;  bobo^ng, 
Hes.  A.  I.  Girl  {Mai.  budak  bCtina): 
t>ong,  Sen.  L'liff.  Mother-in-law : 
lAbbh,  Sak.  Jer.  ;  C  102  (?  cf. 
M  192!.  [?  Cf.  Mon  bhu  [bh6 ; 
bho']  :  .S7/>«^  lAng.  "female."] 

^2.  Female  {.Mai.  beiina) :  mabii  {pr. 
ma-ba).  .sVw.  Kedah  ;  mabeh  (mabh), 
Sem.  link.  Max.  ;  (mablhj,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  :  mal)e  (marbt^  [in  the  MS. 
originally  marlx-y]).  Sem.  U.  Sel.\ 
(made).  Sem.  Beg.\  be  (Ixiy),  Sem. 
<tev.  Nubile ;  adult :  matxrh  (mabih), 
o«,     /j^      Mnx       'Vife :    wopr»?H : 


mabe  ( ma-bay  >,  Sem.  Siet. 
miiba.  Sem.  .Mart in  \  rsisi 
/J. ;  mabeh  \  mab&i,  Sewi.  B\ 
(mablh>»  Sem.  Pa.  Mas.,  m 
/ieg. ',  mabe.  Ben.  .\Va?. ;  mi 
[in  MS.  originally  mariKv]! 
Sel.  ;  mabei.  Sen.  ]ur.  .\ 
Jur.  Rob. .  Sem.  Jtr.  Sr^.\ 
(tum-ah-beht.  Sem.  Kt^* 
franuH  babei,  "fenuje":  ^1 
Tagbtnua  bafjai.  "uoius 

63.  Female  :  k«rd6I,  SJt  i 
Serau  \  (krdOl).  Sak.  i\  8> 
dol),  Sen.  CI,.  S-ik.  BIcwj. 
Slim  CI.  :  kredo",  Sck.  £;: 
kddol.^f.  A'.  I.ang.\  kedul. 
kCrdor. /(f/f2/;  kedur, /2?f.  .v 
Serting:  k*dd.  Bes.  Htr.\x 
Malac.  :  s^duk,  AVku.  / 
kcdoi.  Sem.  K.  Ktn.  \  ke 
Br.  Linn  \  kedol.  Ss.k.  ir* 
Ikodon,  Sak.  A'erb. ;  lida. 
lies.  Bell.  ;  ke-dor.  Sak.  ti 
k^dor  (kodori,  SCim.\  kiddi- 
in).  Sak.  Jer.  ;  gado'  igad 
Her.  ;  (gadok*.  Buk.  V. 
gad6,  Bes.  Malae.  Dsuifiil 
kanit.  U.  Ind.  ;  S  2B0. 
kerdOl.  Sak.  U.  Kam.,  & 
Ikre-dol),  Sen.  aif.\  to 
Br.  Ijni\  Sak.  Crvix;  k 
/nd.  :  kodoi  (kodol').  ( 
Jok.  /.  ;  kridol.  Dant 
Sak.  Sung.  :  kfdn.  M< 
//.  ;  knrdur.  e.g.  **  a 
woman."  kardur  nyani  fai 
nyanee  bar).  Sak.  /.  Lm 
Sak.  Hltinj.  Stc.  \  kCdCr 
kddol.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ;  ki 
Tan.  Ram..  Serting;  kf 
O.  I^ng. .  Tan.  U.  Lsng. 
Ben.  Xew.  ;  ke-doh.  I 
kM6.  Bes.  Her.  ;  kedD,  A 
kodo.  U.  Ind.  \  8«d6k. 
gado?  <ga-der>,  V.  Ten 
kedO  (senhol-k^K  Sak.  / 
Maiden  ;  virgin  :  krg^ 
Sen.  Clif.  \  G  28.  To  ou 
sania  k^rddl  (giguysamili 
U.  Kam.  Shorter  part  d 
of  blow -gun  :  kfrdol,  Bes 
[Bakneir  kodri,  "woman. 
Sedang  kedri.  kodri,  " 
Baknar  adruh,  "adul 
female.*'] 

64.  P^emale:  kfrua'  (kna'V 
Kam.  ;  ke-nCng.  Sen.  6 
(kemg),  Sak.  Gnai.  1 
animals) :  ikn&n.  Sak. 
1-kenan.  Sak.  Bianj.  Clt 
^mft-i-ker).    U.   Tern.;  F 
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:  k£n£  (kenay),  Sem.  Stev.  \ 
ak.  Martin  ;  kna".  Sak.    U. 

kinnah.  e.g.  "a  handsome 
"  kinnah  bar.  Sak,  J.  Low ; 
/.  Pat.  :  kakbng  (kA-k6ng), 
Guai  ;  kakong,  Kerdau ; 
a'kfirn),  Krau  Ke1.\  krakong 
ng).  Krau  Tern.  ;  p^kanial 
ial),  Ben.  Ne^o.  ;  mai-kgn&b, 
umb.  Young  woman  :  k^na, 
'ap.  Girl  :  kna',  Sak.  U. 
kft-k^ng,  Sak.  Guai.  Wife 
ini) :  kfindS,  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \ 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  kCn-deh, 
k6neh  ^r  kendeh,  Sem.  J  arum, 
'US',  kfinch  (knh).  Sem.  Buk. 
(knih),  Sem,  Pa.  Max.  ;  kC- 
bir\  (keneh),  Sem.  Pupier', 
:enay),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  (ken6r 
It  for  kene  :  the  MS.  originally 
keney]),  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ; 
U.  Pat.  ;  kenie  (knie).  U. 
In-nieh,   Pang.   Jalor',  kSni, 

ke-n&h.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  kCnAh, 
anj.  Sw.  ;  kS-nah,  Tem.  CI., 
I.,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.,  Sak, 
7. ,  Sak.  Slim  CI. ,  Sak.  Guai, 
'em.;  kSnah,  Tan.  L/.  Lang.; 
,  Sak.  Pa.  ;  kenah.  Dara/  {?); 
lai  ;  k^nau,  Sak.  Sung.     To 

marriage  (Mai.  kahwin)  : 
h  or  bfi-kendeh,  Setn.  Plus. 
Ty  :  be-kna',  Sak.  U.  K'am. 
f.      Southern,     and      Chawra 

kan  ;  Teressa  kean  :  Shorn  Pi 
wife."     Central  and  Chawra 

enkSna  ;  Teressa  enkeana  ; 
Jicobar  kikfina,  "female," 
n."  /y<2A//«rakftn,  "  female," 
n,"  "wife"  ;  Tareng  akai  ; 
u  akan  ;  Sui  kan  ;  .1//  cham 
k'hmus  chom  kon  (keun), 
.n. "  5w/  kAndeh  ;  Hin  kan 
Kaseng  kra ,  "  w i  fe. "  ] 
1  :  miniah,  Sem.  Klapr.  Old 
:  n^^ra,  Sak.  Tap. 
\  :      biild6n.      Pang.      Jalor ; 

Sem.     Craw.     Hist.,     Sem. 

Sem.      Ked.     And.,     Sem. 

*ob.,    Sem.    Ked.    \e7v.  ;   (ba- 

17.    Pat.      To  copulate :    ba- 

Mantr.     Malac.     .\ya.    [?    cf. 

[Jav.    wadon,     "woman." 

word  is  supposed  to  be  from 
skrit.  ] 

kem-pung.  Bera  ;  kempiin. 
;  kompotn,  U.  Jnd.  ;  ICm- 
d.  Chiang  ;  B  382.  Woman  : 
,    Bed.     Chiang;     prompuan, 

Bor.  ;     prempuan,     .Mantr. 

[Mai.  pCrampuan.     I  regard 


the  k-,  t-,  forms  as  also  composed, 
with  different  prefixes,  in  the  same 
way  as  perampuan,  from  the  same 
root-word  ampu,  fimpu,  "master," 
"lord."] 

68.  Wife :  hAddng,  Bes.  K.  Lang,  ; 
odokng  (?),  Bes,  Sep.  ;  M  49  ;  [?  cf. 
F66]. 

69.  Woman  :  malau  (malow),  Ben.  New. 
Wife:  malaulau  (malowlow),  Ben. 
New.  [?  Cf.  Selung  pelow,  plao, 
'  •  wife. ' '  But  this  may  be  only  the 
Mon  preau  [brau] :  and  possibly  cf. 
F  90  and  some  of  the  words  under 
M  21.] 

70.  Female  :  lldl,  Kena.  II, 

71.  Woman  :  kAsil,  Kena.  II, 

72.  Female:  betlna'.  Mantr.  Malac. ^ 
Jck.  Malac.  ;  (bCtlnak).  Jak.  Mad,  ; 
betina,  Mant.  Bor.  ;  tTna*  (tlnAk) : 
Barok.  Girl :  betina*  (bfttinak),  Sak. 
Mad.  Woman :  bCtlna',  Mantr. 
Malac.,  Jak.  Malac;  (betlnak), 
Ment.  Her.  I.;  Bedu.  II.  Jak.  Mad., 
Jak.  Sembr. ;  betina,  Temiang;  rhang 
tene'  (khang  t6nek),  Barok  \  M  31  ; 
mi-tunang,  ScUi.  Sel.  Da.  [Mai. 
betina,  "  female."] 

73.  Wife  :  ha  -  bini,  Barok  ;  bini.  Or. 
Trang;  bini,  Mant.  Bor.^  Mantr. 
Malac.  Jak.  Malac.  Woman  :  nibini, 
Or.  Trang.  [Selung  bynnai  ;  Cham 
binai,  "female";  Mai.  bini,  "wife."] 

74.  Fkmale  :  wa-,  Sak.  Chen.  [A 
prefix  used  before  proper  names  of 
women.]  [Achin.  wa.  mode  of  ad- 
dressing an  old  woman  whose  name 
one  does  not  know.  ] 

75.  Virgin  :  petlobut,  Ben.  New.  [?  cf. 
.Mon  wut ,  "virgin , "  "  young  woman.  * ' 
But  the  Benua  word  is  doubtful.] 

76.  Female  child  :  dAyang,  Jak.  Mad. 
Girl :  dai-ying,  Sak.  Ba.  Pa.  Un- 
married girl  :  dai-ang.  Jak.  Ba  Pa. 
Woman  :  oyang,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  [Mai. 
dayang,  "maiden"]. 

77.  Wife  :  til  -  Au  (til6u).  Po  -  Klo, 
Female  :   F  255  ;   F  257,  258. 

78.  Fence,  a:  sasak,  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 
[Mai.  sasak]. 

79.  Fence:  pagar.  Sak,  U.  Kam.  Fence; 
palisade :  rendiid  payd  ( rendM- 
payd),  Sak.  Pa.  [Mai.  pagar]. 

80.  Fern :  heler,  Bes.  Sep. 

81.  Fern  :  i>ak^u>  ^^ng.  U.  A  ring. 
paku'  (pakuk),  Serau;  paku,  Darat, 
Jelai  [Mai.  paku]. 

82.  Fern  (spec.  Mai.  paku  lipan):  abia? 
(alia  <>r  abia?),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

83.  Fern  (spec.  Mai.  paku  piai):  kechil 
(kchil),  Sem.  Pa.  .Max. 
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FaiUTity :  A  76 :  G  74. 

84.  FeTMT  (.1/d/.  dOmani):  kenf^kim. 
Sem.  h't'Jah,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Pius\ 
makungkung  (mkungkung),  Sem. 
Buk,  .1/1;  V.  ;  king  kong ;  kA-tam. 
Sem.  Stn:  Malarial  fo-er :  mOkung- 
kung  k^pi^Iu  (mkungkung  kpialu). 
Sem.  Huk.  .1  A.'  r.  Hoi  fever : 
makungkung  podih  (mkungkung 
pclih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Cold  fe\-w: 
niAkungkum  piiU  1  mkungkum  pias), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

85.  Fkvkr  :  niii  (ma).  Sem.  Pa.  .1/j.v.. 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \})\  niaa,  Sem.  Jur. 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  .\'ew.  \  Sem.  Jur. 
Rob.  Cold  fever  :  m.i  aung  (ma 
aung),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Hot  fever  : 
m"i  i>L'dili  (ma"  {xlih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Malarial  fever  :  ma  kepiillu  (ma 
kpialu).  *SVw.  Pa.  Max. 

86.  Fkvkr  :  lininka,  Sem.  Sfe-r. 

87.  Fkvkr  :  l)ong.  Sem.  Stei\ 

88.  Fkvkr.  intermiilent?  (.1/.//.  ixMih  kura 
kCmbang) :    kfira  (kura).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max;  ;   F  170  [.I A;/,  d^mam  kura]. 
Fever  :  C  205  ;  S  187,  x88. 

89.  FeT«r-h«at :  six-au.  Bes.  So»j^s. 
F«Terish:  S  187. 

F«w.  a:  Q  5  :  S  a8i. 

90.  FUne^  :  s^glok  (Miglok).  Sak.  Kerb, 
Fianc<Je :  soglok,  Sak.  A'erb. 
Hetrothed  :  engaged  :  liO-pung-luk, 
Sak.  Bhini.  C  liff.  [?  =  M  2  x  ]. 

91.  Ficus ;  ng-iree  (.lAiA  ara) :  Ift-d, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  {Mai.  beringin), 
Ficus  benjamina  :  Irta'  (Inud'),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

92.  FlCL's  (.lA//.  ara^  :  saMet  (/r.  sa- 
wtrll).  Pa//^.  .Skea/  ;  wi.  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff,  [cf.  .Mai.  jawi-jawi]. 

93.  Fici's.  a  l.'irge,  with  small  leaves 
{Mai.  jawi-jawiK  Ficus  rhtkloiienJri- 

folia  :  jOnang.  Be^.  K.  A.  ;  jt^na^'ng, 
Bes.  .i.  I. 
Fiddle  :  M  226. 

94.  Field:  stMai  (slai;  slay).  Sak.  Tan. 
Ram.,  Sak.  I'.  A'am.;  e.if.  "men and 
women  work  in  the  plantation."  ui 
slay  kral  krd»'»l.  Sak.  U.  A'ampar. 
Field  ;  g:\rd(M)  ;  plantation  ( Mai. 
ladaiig):  sOlai  (solaV),  Som.;  (solal): 
sohii.  Sak.  K'erh.\  sOlai ;  sOlili  {sul4I: 
siilai),  Sak.  Ra.  Clearing  ;  planta- 
tion {.\/al.  ladang),  S4>-lai,  Sen.  Cliff.', 
(slai.  slay).  .S'rf/p.  l'.  Kam.\  e.f^.  "to 
make  a  plantation,"  bti  sl.ly,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  \  sOlai :  slai.  Tembi ;  slai. 
Serau.  'I'o  niake  a  clearing  :  gan 
'slai  [?];  kraja'  slai.  Jelai.  Abandoned 
olantation  :  s«>-lai.  Krau  Tem.     Age: 

Ai-^     c-  \»\\   <om,     TAn  evident  con- 


95- 


96. 


98. 


99- 


fusion   of    the   Malay  eqa: 
huma,  "  field,"  and  'usur. 
[?  Cf.  Sui  soray;  Annam  ri 
re.  "field"  (for  dryrioecdt 
Flaroa  :    chongka'  .lAKir 
\Sfal.  chongkak]. 
rig:    K  91-93. 
Fight  :  S  189- 
Fight,  to :  A  [7. 

97.  Fight,  to:  bfr-prak.  jj 
Cliff. ;  prang.  Ben.  Sen.  \ 
(brak).   Sak.    Kor.  C,h. 
parang.  Sem.  Btf.    Enemi 
bapdrak   (  sezihoL   bapAi 
K-^rb.    \\fal.    parang]. 
To   fight :  A  17 ;  B  257 
Q  I  :  S  496. 
File,    to  (to  file  the  te 
b^rasah  gigi):  chingkil,i< 
[cf.  .MaL  chongkil :  kikir 
FiLKD  ix>WN  1.IA2A  l^ntik 
(kaching).  Sem.  Bui.  .\tc 

100.  Filed  down  :    l^ti'  ili 
Pa.  .\fa.r.  [Mai.  tentikl 
FiU.  to  :  F  170  :  F  29a 
Filled:   Fa90. 
Fillet :   R  133- 
Filthy:   D  xi6. 
Fin    (A/al.    sirip) :    pa 
(plos    chung).    Sem.    B, 
chu.  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  \  d 
U.  Kam. 

loa.  Fin  :  seiaka',  Pan^.  Sa 
Flneh :  S  354. 
Find,  to  ;  to  procure : 
A'erb.  To  receive :  mo, 
senmeng  r  ( son-men ). 
reco\-er  (find  again).  (.lA 
niahm;1  (meh-md).  Sai. 
go  away  ?  [j/V  :  apparen 
"to  return  "  or  "  lo  g 
{.^fl7l.  pulang)  :  miihmj 
Sak.  A'erb.  To  retuni  \ 
mehmang  (mehmtfiV).  S^ 
FiNP,  TO :  dapat.  i 
dapat]  :  C  48  ;  C  51. 
Fine  ;  thin  :  selih  <slih 
Max.  [?  Mai.  sdni]  :  S  a 
S  284  :  Y  40. 

106.  Fine  ;  finely  comminub 
pieces  :   sub.  Sem.  Buk. 

X07.  Fine  ;  finely  commin 
(lulh).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [ 
Finger  :  kaya  (kayeL  I 
FtNGKR  (or  loe)  :  ja 
Sen.  Cliff.  Finger 
(darah').  Sak.  Ra.  \  ja 
j.^ras  lokn,  Jelai  \  jara  \ 
jaras  tig.  Sak.  Br. 
tokn  (jAras  terkn).  . 
iir^l     I55k,      Or,     Ben 


I     ZOE 

I 


103. 


XO4. 


105. 


XO8. 
109. 
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tot  (djaristot).  Sak,  Martin  \ 
'     jerPt  ?    (grtte).     Sak.     Sel.     Da, 

Thumb :  jaras  teh,  Tan.  U.  Lang. 

Toe :  cherok  (tchbr&k),  Sak.  Ra.  \ 
"      Jftrit  juk.  Or.  Bentmb.  ;  jftras  jdng. 

Sem.  Cliff.  \  jams  jak**,  Jelai  \  jaras 

juka.   Serau  ;  jaras  jQkn.  Sak.  Em. 

[?  Cf.  Bahnar  shodrang  (x5drang), 

"finger,"  "toe."] 

\jb)  Finger:  jahi,  Sem.  U,  Sel. ;  jarg', • 
^      B€s,  A.  I.  :  j&rf ,  Bes.  Her.  ;   jari'. 

S€riing\)9rC ,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram,\  jari, 

Sak,   Blanj.    Sw.,  Mantr.   Malac., 

Jak.   Malac.  \  jerhl  (jekhl),   Barok ; 

jai  chas.  Sem.  Kedah;  jari  t'hi,  Ben. 

New. ;  jari-the,  Bes.  Malac.     Length 

of  index-finger :  jaii  (jiee),  Sem.  Stev. 

Forefinger :   jftr5'  sXlSh.  Bes.  A.  /. 

Thumb:    gende'    jftrl',     Bes.     Sep. 

Toe:  jari-jok»»,  Bes.  Malac.  ;   jarg* 

jo^ng.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  chere  jok" 

(tschere-diokn),    Or.   Hu,   Joh.   I.  ; 

tamnarafaik  jari,  Ben.  New. ;  F  aai  ; 

jari     kaki.     Mantr.     Malac.,    Jak. 

Malac.  Little  toe:  jar?' kftlekngke^ng 

jo^ng.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.     [Mai.  jari, 

'•  finger,"  "  toe."] 

10.  Finger  :  raan.  Or.  Hu.  Joh.  II. 
Thumb :  rohan  (zohan)  ;  lohan  : 
fain.  Ben.  New. 

11.  Finger  ;  hand  ;  arm  ;  to  hold  : 
pengolek(p'ngolek).  Pant.  /Cap.  Joh. 

la.  Finger  :  nging  -  chash  (  nglng- 
tchAsh).  Pang.  Jalor.  Toe  :  ngtng- 
chSn  ^oglog  -  chQn),  Pang.  Jalor. 
Finger  (or  toe) :   kik".  Tembi. 

13.  Forefinger :  jematok  t'hi.  Ben. 
New.  :  S  179. 

15A.  Forefinger:  t^ni'  lek(?),  Sem. 
Plus[?ct  H  15]. 

14.  Finger,  little:  penutol  (penutole), 
Ben.  Nnv. 

Finger  :   H  14.  15  ;   H  17  ;   N  1-3  ; 
P  155  :  S  179. 
Finger,  to  :  H  106. 
nnger-joint :  K  40  ;  W*  147. 
nnger-nail :     N    1-3  ;    N    98  ; 
S  141  ;  S  236. 

Finger-piece   (of    musical    instru- 
ment) :  M  229. 
Finger-risg :  R  133 

15.  Finieh:  past:  (^;)h6d,5(7>('.  I'.  Kam. 
To  finish :  jihos  (dji-h6s),  Som.  ; 
hoT,  Sak.  Kerb.  Finished  :  jos 
(djos),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Enough  : 
jos?  (dios),  Sem.  A'.  Ken.  ;  jush 
(djousch).  Sak.  Kerb.  No  more : 
jtls  (djiiss).  Som.  Empty  ;  there  is 
no  more  :  jos  lal6i  ( djos  -  lal6i ). 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  F  n8.  To  finish 
or  complete  {^Mal.  habiskan) :    ya' 


siJt  or  ya*  sAyt  {pr.  sAyt),  Sem. 
Kedah.  Done  :  finished  {Mai. 
habis) :  bihus,  Jelai.  It  is  done 
{Mai.  sudah  habis)  :  sudah  hos. 
Darat.  [There  appear  to  be  two 
roots  here.  Cf.  Halang^i ;  Kaseng 
sa.  '  *  finished  "  ;  and  Khnur  hoi 
[h5y],  "finished,"  "done"  ;  Stieng 
hoi,  a  particle  indicating  the  past 
tense ;  ?  cf.  Khmer  huos,  *  •  to  pass. "] 
\b)  To  disappear ;  to  be  lost  {Mai. 
hilang) :  ya-hbd  {pr.  hiJdd),  Pang. 
U.  A  ring',  ya-h5d,  ex.  ftwa'  manog 
hod  naii-d'  (trans,  of  Mai.  proverb, 
anak  ayam  hilang  ibu,  i.e.  "a 
chicken  that  has  lost  its  mother  "). 
Pang.  Sam.  To  disappear  :  seh, 
Bes.  Sep.  To  lose:  seh,  Bes.  K. 
I^ng.  \  sih,  Bes.  Songs.  To  forget : 
sfip,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  engsip°,  Serau; 
his$ip°.  Krat4  Em.  To  miss :  sS, 
Sak.  (J.  Kam.  To  miss  (in  aiming). 
{Mai.  ta'  kfina) :  sAt^,  Sen.  Cliff, 
{c)  No  (  "  very  precise"  ) :  hoi, 
Sak.  Kerb.  No  (  "vague" ) :  hoi  ? 
(hoi,  "with  a  nasal  sound"),  Sak. 
Kerb.  No:  hdt  (hftrt),  Krau  Tem. 
Not  yet :  hftt-hdt,  Sak.  Guai.  To 
lose :  ho'i ;  nahui  (nahoul),  Sak. 
Kerb.  [Cf.  Central  Nicobar,  Teressa, 
Chawra  hat,  "not";  ?  cf.  BeJtnar 
hoai,  "no,"  "  it  is  nothing."] 
116.  Finish,  to:  lak  ?  (ali&iak  ?), 
Sem.  Bnk.  Max.  To  finish  ;  to  con- 
sume {Mai.  habiskan) :  ySg,  ex. 
nft'  ye  yag  taio'  {Mai.  mak  sabya 
habis  de'  rimau).  or  taio'  on  yftg  u' 
leau  na"  ye.  (Cp.  also  yak  kelyeng. 
Mai.  habis  kadalam,  which  should 
no  doubt  be  yag  kelyeng, 
the  g  having  perhaps  been 
affected  by  the  k  of  kelyeng),  Sem. 
Kedah.  Done;  finished:  yak,  Sem. 
Craw.  Gram.  To  finish  or  com- 
plete (il/rr/.  habiskan):  yA-jak  (more 
commonly  jftg  ?).  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Done :  done  with ;  have  {.\fal. 
sudah ;  habis) :  jA'  (used  as  an 
auxiliary  verb ;  e.g.  G  75  ;  but  also 
used  in  an  adjuratory  sense,  e.g.  oi 
jfl',  "come  here,  will  you,"  Mai. 
mari  juga  or  mari  sudah).  Sem. 
Kedah  ;  jS',  ex.  ]k'  ye  chi'  b{lb  = 
;!/<//.  sudah  sahya  makan  nasi,  ' '  I 
have  eaten,"  Pang.  U.  A  ring ; 
E71  ;  F  117;  G75;  R60;  W68. 
Have  {aux.)\  oa**>,  e.g.  "I  have 
eaten,"  ku  oa»*»  makan,  Jak.  Malac. 
[Cf.  Bahnar  jl,  auxiliar>'  of  past 
tense;  Stieng  '}et  {')H),  "done," 
"finished."] 
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117.  Finish,  to;  10  complete  (.)/a/.  | 
lubiskan) :  ya*  hfip,  Scm.  Jarum,  1 
Scm.  riu^\  hah  (hb).  Sem.  Fa. 
Max.  To  finish ;  to  make  an 
end  of :  hab  (hbi,  Sent.  Fa.  Max. 
Finishe<l  ;  completed  ;  done  with 
{Mai.  sudah  or  h.ibis) :  jAhap, 
Fiifiii.  lidimh.  Have  (-I/12/. 
sudah) :  jA-hab,  e.ji.  jft-hAb  tS-hC* 
chi",  "  we  have  eaten."  »SV«.  Kedak; 

F  116.  All  (.1/rf/.  sfimua) :  ten-h&p 
(doubtful,  b<\p  usually  has  an 
op|)ositr  sense ;  the  correct  form 
I  bi'licx-e  to  \k  nengkam;  A 60).  Sem. 
Ktdah.  No:  nyap,  Mantr.  Malac.\ 
map,  Miintr.  (\:st.  ;  sam,  Hm. 
Xf-v.  Not :  niap,  Mantr.  lior.  ; 
niaba,  Ikn.  Sav.  :  hap.  Fes.  Be//. 
Is  not :  niap,  A/erit,  Htr.  1.  ;  nyap. 
Mantr.  Malac.  Sya.  hap.  Bfs.  K. 
/MNi;. ;  hflp?  (haml'),  F^s.  Malac.  To 
lose:  'nyap.  Sak.  V.  Kam.  ;  njrftp? 
^fiamp ;  nianip) ;  Sak.  Ra.  Not 
to  be  :  there  are  not  :  resap.  Mant. 
For.  Death:  kahanniap.  Ben.  Sew. 
To  dis,ip|X'ar:  ICsAp  (U>sa"p),  Merit. 
H(r.  /.  ;  sOny.lp  (snp),  Sent.  Fuk, 
Max.  Wanting  ;  lacking :  hap, 
y/fi.  .s'l/.  A.  I.  [It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  words  are  all  con- 
nected. The  s;ime  applies  to  D 
115,  116.  'I'hey  have  bt-en  collected 
here  l^ecause  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  Ix'tween  them.  Some  of 
the  words  in  D  117  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  .Mai.  l^nnyap. 
Hulcf.  //<z/rM</rnap(nhap),  "dead" 
.Stienj;  imp  (nhap),  "  (sun)  set."] 

118.  Finish,  to;  to  consume  {Mai. 
habiskan) :  le^iu.  ex.  na'  ye  l^u 
ka-ong  (Mai.  mak  sahya  habis  de' 
rimau).  "my  mother  was  eaten  up 
by  a  tiger, "  Siin.  Kedak.  Done ; 
finished  <p.'ist  auxiliary) :  leau,  Fang. 
7VliaMtr.  [?  Cf.  Andamanese  Feada 
ar-lu  ;  AW  A-Hwa  ;  Ckariar  ftrfl.- 
liwu,  "to  finish."]     See  R  190. 

119.  Finish,  to:  to  make  an  end  of: 
pC'dong  (pdung).  .SVw.  Fuk.  Max.  ; 
A  63  ;  1>  53;  F  115. 

120.  Finished;  complete  (.1/(7/.  sudah): 
(<;)  brfi.  t'.^^.  bni  wu.  "unfinished," 
F€<.  Sep.  --/.  /.  :  brah,  e.g.  woh 
brah,  "not  yet  finished,"  Bes. 
.\lalai\  Done  or  finished;  there 
IS  nt>ne  (or  there  are  none)  left : 
b'r.V.  I'ang.  K.  A  ring.      Not  to  be; 

IS  not  (Mai.  tiada) ;  no  {Mai.  \ 
lidak) :  bra',  Lehir.  There  is  not  :  ' 
brak  {or  bra' ).  Sent.  Kedak  ;  bra',  I 
W...    m..,      ThMT*.  ;.:n't  any  ;  ther-    ' 


aren't  any  \IU.  lacking  or  «-. 
brft'.  Fang.  Bdimb.  V 
b'ra*.  Pang.  U.  Anng. 
{Mai.  ta'  pCmah):  brak 
Sem.  Plus.  Nothing 
{MaJ.  tiada  lalu) :  bnk  L 
is  not  quite  clear  vbdh 
should  be  classed  with  tl 
lalu  ;  la  or  lab  might  also 
the  ordinary  enclitic  inieas 
leau  =  Siamese  leau.  meaa 
with  or  finished  or  co 
Sem.  Kedak,  Not  yi 
bCIum  ).  brftk  lagi.  Se. 
Unimportant  {Mai.  tid'a 
long  {pr.  Io<ng}.  Sem.  Kt 
{b)  To  reject :  to  cast  ai 
buang> :  ya'  prft'.  ex.  ; 
•'rejected  or  cast  awi 
J  arum  ^  Sem.  Plus.  Ca; 
not  (point-blank  refusi 
Pang.  Belimh. 
121.  Finished  :  bek.  Jak. 
No:  bcb.  U.  Tem.\  b£h 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa..  Jak.  Ijewu, 
bieb.  Jak.  Sim.  ;  B  153 
pa  \or  p&?].  Sak.  Ma 
{ •  *  very  precise  " ),  {Mai.  be 
(Wb^).  sum.  Not  yet : 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  B 
A  23.  EH)  not :  b£.  A 
Krau  Tern.  ;  bo",  e.g 
"don't  give,"  Bes.  Si 
hb\  (b^-i).  U.  Cki 
(peheu).  Menl.  Bor.\  vU 
e.g.  w1h  ga  jarr,  "d< 
(away).*'  %*ih  sfrng-oh, 
afraid";  wih  ga'  bM. 
to  sleep."  Sen.  Clig. 
u6.  Jelai.  Don't  [?  n 
mot,  Pant.  Kap.  Jtk 
b^sOah.  Jak.  Mad.  Nc 
la'.  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
{Mai.  tid'apa):  bisaIt..lA2 
A>tf .  No  ;  not ;  is  not : 
Sem.  Bitk.  Max.  No  : 
tidak):  p*.  Sen.  Clig. 
Jak.  Mad.  Not  to  be ;  i 
tiada) :  beh,  U.  Tern.  ; 
.Malac.  :  b^.da'-da', 
p6-niOng.  Sen.  Clig.  I 
bet  top,  Sak.  Tap.  Do 
beh-na-hoh,  Jak.  I^m. 
(b6-nA-hftk).  Jak.  Ba.  / 
W  60 :  W  64.  Not  r 
Sak.  U.  A'am.  Not  g 
Jak.  Lrm.,  Jak.  Sim.  \  \ 
Ba.  Pa.  Not  get ;  in 
po-bAs,  Jak.  MaJ.  L 
po'us  or  po'uss.  Bes.  K 
"-♦  :    w* .   e.g.    hrii  wA, 
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finished,"  Bes.  A.  I.\  woh,  e,g,  "not 
jet  finished "  ;  woh  brmh.  Bes. 
Maiac.  [Aehin.  be',  "  do  not"  ;  cf. 
Baknar  RSngaohx,  "not"] 
Mk  Finished  ;  done  (auxiltaxy  of  past 
tense) :  'dab,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ( Past 
auxiliary) :  ndah.  'dah.  e.g.  ddyt 
'dah,  "completely  finished,"  Bes. 
Sep.  ;  A  63.  Enough  ;  sufficient : 
da*-do'.  Sen.  CL\  dA-do",  A -do', 
Sem.  Cliff.  No  :  do.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \ 
dft4  (d&-fi.  "second  a  deep"),  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  ;  dA  (dar),  Belend.  Stev. 
Not  in  the  least  [MaL  tidak  sakali): 
ddr  ( pr.  ddrr ) ,  Sem.  Kedah.  Cannot ; 
impossible  {Mai.  ta'  buleh) :  dAA? 
(d&-a).  Sem,  K.  Ken,  [It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  word  (and  several  of  the 
others)  should  -not  have  been  put 
under  N  69.] 

13.  Finished  {Mai.  habis)  :  t^las  ? 
(telas).  Jelai.  Has  ;  past ;  done 
(auxiliar}'),  {Mai.  sudah) :  tS-lAs. 
€.g.  h6h  te-lAs  kuh  ka'  jlh.  "  he  has 
killed  that  fish."  Sen.  CI.  ;  telash 
(tOlAsh),  Sak.  Ra.  After :  na  telas 
(na-tolass).  Sdm. ;  tolAsh  (tollLchh  ), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  teiAah  (/rJlaih),  Sak. 
Ra.  Just  now  [Mai.  t^rlSpos  tadi): 
telas  ?  (telas)  anini.  Darat.  Already 
(JAj/.  sudah):  lah;  sskl,  .Mant.  Bor. 
It  is  enough  :  telAash  (tol&Ach).  Sak. 
Kerb. ;  tfilS  (toli),  Sak.  Ra.  [Ac/tin. 
UOis  {pr.  teie);  Mai.  tfflah. 
•'already.  "  auxiliary  of  perfect.] 
Finished:  A  63  ;  F  115-119. 

14.  Fire  :  has,  Sem.  Beg. ;  (hus),  Ben. 
New.  ;  as  (ass),  Sem.  Ken.  ;  As, 
Sak.  Em.  :  As,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  As  or 
4ss.  Pang.  K.  A  ring;  As  {pr.  Ass), 
Sem.  Kedah,  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Pang.  Sam.  ;  As,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
(aus),  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  Az  {pr.  Azz), 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  ahh  or  Ass  ;  also  a^ss, 
Pang.  Belimh,  ;  os  (oss),  Sem.  IJ., 
Rasa  :  OS,  Sem.  Pupicr,  Sak.  Tap. , 
Sak.  BlanJ.  Sw. ,  Kerbat,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.,  e.g.  "fire  burns."  6s  nag6il, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  F  126  ;  6s,  Sem. 
Per. ,  Krau  Ket. ;  6s,  Sem.  K.  Ken. ; 
OS?  (6As)  ;  as,  Sak.  Martin  \  bs 
(oss),  Pang.  Jalor,  Or.  Be  rum  b. ; 
b^  (o^),  Sak.  Jer.  ;  6(ss,  Pa- 
Klo  :  oifss,  Jehehr ;  oos.  U.  Kel. , 
U.  Pat.  :  6sh,  Sak.  Br.  Ijm  \ 
(Ash),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.,  Sak.  BlanJ. 
Cliff.,  Krau  Tem.  ;  (6ch).  Sdm.  \ 
(6sch),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  osh,  Lebir\ 
(och),  Sak.  Ra.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  oish, 
Tembi  ;  As  :  ois.  Darat  \  ois,  Tem. 
CI.,   Sen.     CI.  ;     ois.     Sen.    Cliff.  ; 


a  (oft).  5a>.  Croix  \  u»  (us'). 
Pal.,  U.  Ind, ;  us  (aQs  £>rQs).  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  ;  us,  Sem,  Craw.  Hist., 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram.,  Sem.  Klapr., 
Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked.  New., 
Sem.  Ked.  Mar,,  Sem.  Jur. 
Mar.,  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob., 
Sak.  Sung.,  Bera,  Bedu.  II., 
Bes.  Her.  ;  us  (uss).  Bes.  Bell.  \  ds, 
Serting;  us.  Buk.  U.  Lang.,  Bes. 
Sep.,  Bes.  Malac.  \  ((is),  Kena. 
II. .  U.  Tem.  ;  (oos).  Sem. 
Stev.,  Bers.  Stev.,  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ; 
hus.  Bed.  Chiang;  AOs,  Tan.  U. 
Lang.  ;  u*  (ul').  U.  Ind.  ;  ush,  U. 
Cher.  ;  ush  ;  Gis,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  , 
med-Qs  (mid  'us),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
E  83 ;  oTs  push,  Serau.  Roast  it  at 
the  fire :  job  ma  os(tfr  oi),  Krau  Em. ; 
R  196  ;  S  297-300  :  S  30a  ;  S  310  : 
S  385  :  S  404  ;  S  465.  Flame  : 
OS,  Sem.7 Stev.l ',  6s-ja?  (6s-dscha), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  ?  E  27.  To  burn 
(intransitive) :  kachar  Gis  ;  kachar 
us,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.',  E  27.  "Bring 
firebrand  "  :  yoi  us  (yoie  oos),  Sem. 
Stev. ;  B  396.  Firebrand  {Mai.  pun- 
tong  api):  p^noyd  {pr.  pen57dd)  As. 
Sem.  Plus ;  pfinoih  us  (pnuih  us), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Burning  embers  : 
mo'  us  (mu*  as),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Firebrand  (/->.  tison) :  pAlo  6sh 
p416-dch),  Sdm.  Firewood:  gnmg- 
us.  Bes.  Malac.  ;  kyung  As.  Sem. 
Kedah',  jC-hft  chd  ois.  Sen.  Cliff. 
Flint  (lit.  fire-stone) :  batu  us,  Sem. 
Buk.  .Max.  Matches :  panchais, 
Tembi.  Spark  {Mai.  bunga 
api)  :  chAng  -  Gs  (chng  "us) ; 
bunga  Qs  (bunga  us),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  bunga  us  (bunga  aus),  Sem. 
Pa.  .Max.  ;  bonga  osh  (bofia  och). 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  mad  osh  (niAd  och>. 
Sdm. ',  E  83.  Thunder:  As,  Sem.  Per. 
[Cuoi  us  ;  Kaseng  uiii  (uinh) ;  Kon 
Tu  ui  :  Sui  hfl  ;  Halang  hQl  ; 
Boloven  hufl  (hiinh);  Phnong,  Prov, 
BahnaruA  (unh) ;  Stieng  ufl  (unh) 
or  mli  (uinh) ;  Chrdu  uf\,  uiii  (unh  ; 
uinh);  Churu  ngui;  Sedang un  (oun); 
Sue  uij  (ouidj)  ;  Proons  ufl  (ounh)  ; 
Ka  un — "  fire."  (?Cf.  Khmer  6ch 
[uch],  "to  set  on  fire";  6s  [us]. 
• '  firewood '  * ;  Mon  oh,  "  fuel . "  "  fire- 
wood '  ;  Central  Nicobar  6h  (6nh) ; 
Samre,  Cuoi  us  ;  Por  os ;  Cancho  ju  ; 
Rodi,  Chriai  jus,  ' '  firewood  ").  ] 
125.  Fire  :  Api'  (Apl'k).  Ment.  Her.  I.  \ 
ape,  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  api,  Ben. 
New.,    Jak.    Malac.  ;      ap-f,     Or. 
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Trartj^.  Matches  :  chdlek  ftpi, 
Scrau,  Fire -steel:  api,  Tetmbi  \ 
sAiipi.  Serau  [or  Tembiy^,  \Mal. 
api]. 

126.  Kirk  :  lagoyn  (/r.  tagoy^^n).  Sem. 
Kedah.  Kirebrand  ;  tirv-log  (.1/a/. 
puiilong  api) :  tAgo'  api?  (tkuk  api), 
Stm.  Pa.  Max.  ;  tAgong,  Pang. 
Htlimb,  Firewood  (.l/a/.  kajru  api): 
langgong  (/r.  lauggoKng).  Sem. 
Plus. 

127.  Fikk-Um;  :  potong.  <-.r.  potong  &s, 
Pang.  A'.  Aring[Miil.  puntong]. 

128.  FlKK,  materials  for  making:  ped- 
hied  (ped-bec-ed).  Sem.  Siev. 

Fire  :  B  373  ;  H  468  ;  C  77  :  H 
147  :  R  194. 

Firebrand  :  F  124  ;  F  126  ;  T  2x4. 
Firefly  :  s  437  ;  \V  121. 
Fire-log :  C  77  ;  F  xa6.  127. 

129.  Fireplace:  wal,  Sak.  Kor.  G6., 
.S,jk.  PUiHJ.  Cliff.  ;  wfll.  Sen.  Cliff. 
Ash :  uhal  (ouhal),  Sihn. ;  wal  (oual), 
Sak.    Ra. :  wal  (ouil).  Sak.  Kerb. 

1 29 A.  FiKKPLACK  :     dapui,     Sem.     K. 
A'tn.  [.\/a/.  daix)r]. 
Fireplace  :  A  i6a 
Fire-Steel :  F  124.  125  :  S  444. 

130.  Firertick:    lArak.  Jak.    lia.   Pa.  ; 
larak.  Jak.  Urn.   [?  cf,  Mai.  kirek. 
"  to  turn  (as  in  a  lathe)  "]  ;  B  373. 
Firewood  :  H  372  ;  C  77  ;  F  124  ; 
F  126. 

131.  Firm:   to  fix  firmly:    titab  (titb), 
St  m.   Jink.   Max.      Eternal :    tdtap 
(I  tap)    birajol,    Pant.     Kap.    /ok. 
[.Mai.  tclap,  "fimi"'];  H  31. 
Firet :  A  5  :  B  145. 
Firet-bom  (child) :  N  50.  51. 

1 32.  Firat-bom  child,  father  of :  pCmiot 
(piniol),  Jak.  lia.  Pa.  Mother  of 
first-born  child  :  indong  miot.  Jak. 
lia.  I*a.  [?  cf.  S  a8i]. 

133.  Fiah  {Mai.  ikan)  :  begjag.  Sem. 
J  arum  ;  l>egjag  or  bCjag,  Sem. 
Plus. 

X34.  Fish  :  ui'  (doubtful) ;  ai.  ^.1.  ai 
buO,  "a  big  lish,"  Pang.  (.'.  A  ring ; 
ai,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

135.  Fish  :  scgnuk  ka  (scgnouk  kd), 
Sak.  A't-rb.  ;  F  138.  Fresh  fish  : 
sek-nCik,  Suk.   Ton.  Ram. 

136.  Fish  :  r;\yap,  Kcna.  I. 

137.  Fish:  chOnih  (chOr^h),  Serfing; 
chcTv.  //<•./.  Ckionj^.  [?  cf.  Khmer 
irCy  [iriyj ;  A'l;  trc  ;•  Tareng  truoi  ; 
Prou  tro  :  Hiui,  Suk  thro  (thrcu) ; 
>'.»  chia  ;  Xauhang  tea,  "  fish."] 

X38.  Fish  :  (a)  kaa  (kaa),  Sak.  lir. 
Iaio;  ka,  lies.  .Malac.  ;  (ka),  lies. 
'/^T.     Sen*    f^t'r..    <dm.,  Sak.  Ra.  ; 


(IcAr).  Sem,  Stev.  \  (fi). 
AVk.  :  kAh.  SttA.  Cnix, . 
Da,  ;  Buk.  U.  Lu^., 
Lang,  ;  kah.  Sem.  Ka. ; , 
A.  /.  :  kA.  Sck.  A>.  t 
Sak.  Kor.  (7b.,  U.  Ck 
BlanJ.  Sto.,  Sak.  Tcf.^Bc 
ka'.  Sen.  CI.,  Kna  k'd 
Tern.:  (kak).  Tembi.Senu 
Sck.  F.m.  ;  k2'  (kik).  k 
(kek).  Tembi',  kaafa.'jki 
Vk,  Sak.  U.  k'am.  Fi 
{.Mai.  ikan  katok):  ka'  \\ 
Serau  ;  {Mai,  ikaii  bafoh. 
in  the  middle"):  ki'  (k 
Serau ;  {.Mai,  ikao  nsiB 
(kak)  paas,  Serca\  {Sli 
toman) :  ka'  (kak)  paijiah, 
{Mai.  ikan  badorl:  b 
(kak  slOkn).  Serau,  (J/ 
baung) :  ka'  sont'  (kik 
Serau  \  {Mai.  ikan  kU 
bwingut[?J.  Sak.  En.  [Jfa 
Kkmus,  Ijtwut,  fiakMr, 
Kahov  ka ;  Kat,  Sue.  Cm 
ka  (ca);  Kaseng^  Sui, 
Boloven  Va  (ci);  StdoMfi 
.4nnam\tA{ck\\  Palavng) 
kah;  ATAcuf  kh&:  CeMtnl, 
Teressa,  Chawra  and  d 
kA£  (kAa),  "fish."] 
{b)  Fish:  kajib;  kajq 
lien.  Xew.  Monitor  lit 
Manfr.  Mala£.  CMa.,  J 
Crocodile :  kajib-ayer.  j 
[.Mai,  ayer,  "m-aler"]. 

139.  Fish  :  ika.  Sem.  Jm 
Sem.  Cruw.  Hi  it.,  i. 
Gram.,  Sem.  Klapr., 
And.,  Sem.  Ked.  .V« 
Mar.,  Sem,  Ked,  Mar 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Sem. 
Ben.  AVwr..  Sem.  U.  i 
of  this  last  originallyrea 
IJ.,  Manfr.  Malac.,  . 
(ikam).  Sent.  Jur.  i 
Sem.  Klapr.  Dried 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Di 
pared  for  food) :  ik 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  I 
ikan  Inmpat,  Pant.  A'l 
[.Mai.  ikan]. 

140.  Fish  :     p^bompang 
Pant.      Kap.     Mad.  ; 
(p'ngumpan),     Pani. 
[.1/a/.  um pan,  "bait' 
Fish  :  S  24. 

141.  Fish,  fresh-u-ater  sp 
Jak.  .Mad. 

142.  Fish,    fresh  -  water 
Jak.  Mad. 
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•Mrater  spec.  :  s£ng&rat, 

kadO.   Sak.    Kor.    Gb.  , 

7- 

a  hook,  to  :  t^ndroit'^ 
Irols  [j/V],  Serau. 

a    hook,    to :    kikb6t, 
3&t  (kibdi).  Bedu.  II. 
a  hook,    to :     ngedek, 


a    hook, 
3edu.    II. 


to  :    ngAyel, 
[.l/fl/.     kail ; 


spear,  to  :  s£rampang. 
/.  s^rampang]. 

a  spear,  to :  sdndk, 
nak,  Bedu.  II.  \  S  369 ; 

"  tanggok  "  (a  kind  ot 
to  :  pAlong.  Ktua.  I. 

iket :  s^gel.  Jak.  Mad. 

ASKKT  :  sentApok,  Jak. 

rap  made  with  ' '  onak  " : 

itapok).  Jak.  Sim. 

«e  :  giinii  (goune).  Sak. 

F  151  :  K  isiA. 
Tiade  with  rattan  thorns 
3k,  Jak.  Sim. 
made  of  rattan  thorns 
•.  Pant.  hap.  Joh. 
with  the  :  S  497. 
jlsions :    sAban    (sban), 
^ax.     Apoplectic  (?)  fits 
I   sf'sak) :    sftban    sdsak 
m. Fa. Mux.  Epileplic(?) 
sawan     ifrjun)  :     sAlxin 
blus),  Scm.  Pa.  Mux.  ; 
rpcral  fits  {.Ma/,   sawan 
saban     mawang     (sban 
m.    Pa.    .Max.  ;  C  101 

]• 

ing.  Sak.  Sd.  Da.\[7  = 

Qmpii.    Po-h'lo.     [Both 
56  are  very  doubtful.] 
sAun.     If.     Tern.  ;     m^- 
her.  ;   mfsogn,  Serthij^; 

Ind.  \.Mon  mason  or 
isun],  pAson.  p^soin 
4oi  song  :  Huei,  Sidt, 
g  (soung)  ;  Hin,  San- 
choung) ;  Tarenj^,  Kon 
'    son  ;    Sue'  son  ;   /'rou 

chang  :  liolovcH  song  ; 
t  song  ;  Khmus  pfuong 

I^met    pan  ;     Palauni^ 

(and  variant  forms  in 
'  dialects)  ;  A'kau  san. 


159.  Five:  lepang,  Stm.  Scott.  [Very 
doubtful.] 

x6o.  Five:  limah,  Sem.  Ij.\  lima'.  5a*. 
U.  Kam.  ;  limft',  Bes.  Songs ;  lima, 
Sem.  U.  Sel.,  Sem.  Per.  ;  Wma, 
Sak.  Jer.  ;  lima,  S»m.,  Sak.  Kerb., 
Sak.  Br.  Low,  Sak.  Ra.,  Bes.  Her., 
Ben.  New.  [Mai,  lima] ;  T  99. 
Fix.  to:  F  13X. 

i6x.  Flame :  flaming  :  j&l&t  (jalt),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Flaming :  m^chalat 
(mchalt).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  [of. 
Mai.  nyala?]. 

162.  Flame:  gor-hoe?  (ghorho/),  Sak. 
Pa.  ;   D  41  ;   F  124. 

163.  Flame,  to ;  to  flare  up :  lok,  ex. 
uis  lok  dah,  '  *  the  Are  has  flared  up, " 
Bes.  A\  L.  [?  CC  A  132,  A  155  ; 
but  perhaps  of.  Baknar  uft  (unh) 
16k,  "glow-worm  "  ;  lech  uft  (unh) 
16k.  "to  see  stars"  (on  receiving  a 
blow  in  the  eye).] 

Flamiag  :  D  41  ;  F  x6i. 
Flank :  R  100 ;  R  xoa,  X03. 
Flap,  to  :  F  177. 
1 63  A.  Flap- flap:    sibang  -  sibut.    Bes. 
Songs. 

Flare  up.  to :  F  163. 
Flaah  (of  lightning) :  L  9a. 

164.  Flaah  -  flaah  :  kilat  -  kilau.  Bes. 
Songs  [.Mai.  kilat,  "lightning"; 
kilau,  "  to  shine  "] ;  cf.  L  97. 

165.  Flat  {Mai.  samarata) :  panchul. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal. 

166.  Flat  {Mai.  pipeh) :  chfipcyt,  Bes. 
Sep.     [?Cf.  Mai.  pCpat.] 

167.  Flat  (Mai.  picpat) :  kftting? 
(kling?),  Sem.  link.  Max. 

168.  Flat  and  hard  :  tombat-tombat, 
lies.  Songs. 

Mat :  L  62  ;  S  481. 
Flat  country  :  S  57. 
Flat  (of  hand) :  H  14. 

169.  Flea  {Mai.  kutu) :  chi',  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  Pang.  Sam  ;  chl,  Bes.  A.  I. 

chii?    (dscha),    Sem.     A'. 
{.Mai.     tuma) :    chi',    .SVw. 


Max.  ;  {.Mai.  kutu) :  chi 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  che  (Ich^), 
chii 

chCt. 

Clif. 


I^use  : 

A'en.  ; 

Buk. 

(chi'). 

.SV»///.  ;     che'     (chek),    Jelai 

(iche),  Sak.  Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  ; 

Sen.     Cliff.  ;    ch6-no'.     Sen. 

Mosquito  larv»  (Mai.  jinti*) :  che'? 

U-toh     (chi'  ?     btuh).      Sem.     Pa. 

Max.  ',  W  30.     [.Mou  choa  [chai] : 

Khmer    chay    [chai] ;     Bahnar    xi 

(pr.    shi) ;  Stieng  sih  ;  Chrdu  shlh 

(xlh)  ;     Churu    sai ;    Annam    chf ; 

1  hay  :  Halang  chai ;  Bdoven,  Alak, 

IxixHi  chei  :   dWiahofi  ch6,    "louse." 
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The  expression  for  "flea"  in  several 
of  ihejK:  is  "dog -louse,"  as  in 
MaL  kutu  anjing  is  used.  Central 
XicofHir  shUi.  ' '  tiea. '  ]     L  1 44 ,  1 45. 

170.  FlMlh  :  t<0  soch  (sich).  Sem.  liuk. 
M,ix.  :  sach  (saty).  Sak.  (.'.  A'am.  ; 
segj.  .SVw.  A'fi/ak,  Sem.  J  arum ; 
seg.  Scm.  Plus,  Sak.  /i/anj.  Cliff.  \ 
sed  (/>r.  Msdd).  l\in)(.  Sam,  Pang, 
Gal.  ;  stH.  Sen.  Cliff.  \  set  (sit), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  set  {fir.  sett), 
Pan  if.  f.  Arinji^',  s«Ji  or  s^-i?, 
San.  A'.  AVw.,  si  isteei.  Sem.  Jur. 
.ind..  Sent.  Jur.  .V«t'..  Sem.  Jur. 
Koh.  \  si*  ;  \>\  ,  Pa.  Srfi.  .1.  I. 
Goi)se-fli*sh ?  \Mal.  daging  kura) : 
soch  kQra  (sich  kura),  Sem.  liuk, 
Max.\  V  83.  Body:  nst^.  Som.\ 
sol.  lU'S.  Malac.  \  se-it,  /Av.  Her.  \ 
isik*».  P'lnif  ;  isik  [better  csik : 
in  MS.  orij;inally  cssik],  Sem. 
r.  S.-l.  ;  (esi'k).  Tan.  ('. 
l.-jfii^.  \  isik  or  \s\  ,  Sem.  Ketiak  ; 
usi,  Sem,  Per.  ;  isi.  Sem.  IJ,,  Sem. 
Ken.  \  isl ;  isil.  Sak.  Ra.  \  isi.  Panj^. 
Jalor.  ICxtcrnal  view  of  Ixxly  :  esi 
(cs-ec).  Sem.  .S7«t.  liody  (entire,  in- 
ternally) :  e;»i-u  <cs-ee-oo).  .S>»f. 
Sh-::  ;  cf.  H  270  ?  [One  of  Ste\ens* 
blunders,  probably  :  the  -u  can  only 
be  the  third  person  singular  pro- 
noun.] Fruit:  sok  (sfi^k),  Kena. 
II.  Interior  of  fruit  {.Mai.  isi) : 
seg.  ex.  tangke  bAh  seg  masani  = 
.Mai.  isi  m:\sam.  "  In-anches  of  fruit 
with  unriiH'  interior, "  Pan^^.  Teliang, 
Meal :  sig(slgh),  .SV»ot.  ;  sach  (saty). 
Sak.  U.  h'am.  ;  silt  (set).  Sak.  Ka. 
(xums  (of  mouth) :  si  suing,  Sem. 
Pa,  Max.  ;  G  128. 
{l>)  Body :  flesh  :  isi.  Pan/,  k'ap. 
Joh.  Knirails  :  isi'  nCbo"  (aisi'  nbu"), 
.S>w.  Pa.  Max.  Heart :  is!  di\lam, 
Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.)\  1  15.  To 
fill:  isi' (aisi'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Wood: 
isi.  Sak.  h'or.  Gh.  Tapioca  plant : 
isl  malx>k.  Pant.  K'ap.  Lem. ;  N  10. 
[Some  of  these  words  are  certainly 
derivetl  from  Mai.  isi  "interior," 
"contents,"  "to  fill";  but  those 
which  do  not  l)egin  with  a  vowel 
(and  ixrrhaps  a  few  of  those  that  do) 
arc  prolxibly  connected  with  Khmer 
sAch  [sach],  "flesh."  As  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  two  sets  of 
words,  which  have  somewhat  similar 
meanings,  ihey  have  been  groupefl 
together  here.  Perha[)s  also  cf. 
liahnar  shek  (xOk),  "lean  meat"; 
--//rtifr  sAch,  "meat."]  * 

^^T    k'l.Kcii  •  rulo?  <?tilo),  Ben.  Xew 


172.  Flesh  :  dagik  (tagik).  : 
Gt.  ;  daging,  Ben.  A'rr 
Malac, .  Jak,  Malac.  Fla 
digtk.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Mea 
Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai.  dagiag] 
FlndbU  :  S  336. 
FU^t:  F203-«)5. 
Flint:   K  124;  S46X 

173*  Float,  to :  uil  (autt).  5; 
Max. 

174.  Float.  Tt):  tS'lumul  f tha 
Pa.  Max.  To  arrive:  ni 
a  common  form  of  salotitio 
nimul  hino^^ng,  "where  1 
come  from  now?"  Be3.  5t 
timbul,  *  *  to  rise  to  the  s 
[Perhaps  =  C  166.] 

X75.  FiX>AT.    to;    to   drift: 
(Impung),    Sem.    Pa.  M&i 
lampong]. 

176.  Fi-OAT,    to;     10  drift: 
(bngks).    Sem.  Buk.  Mex. 
bingkas,  "elastic"] 

177.  Float,  to  (in  the  air);  t 
the  wind  {Mai.  kibtr):<! 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

Hoat.  to  :  L  79. 

178.  Flood  ;  inundation :  la 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.,  ba-al 
AahAk.  Sak.  Kerh.\  Ut 
R.7.  ;  ha'  juk  (bok  jak).  . 
Max.  :  ong-bAg.  Sen.  A 
Wa9[J/a/.  bah];  W74. 

179.  Flood  (tide) :  haoiur,  B 
[}Mal.  hanyut,  "to drift" 
W  27  :  W  30. 

x8o.  Floor:  k japing.  Am. 
P36.  {?Mal.  keping.  "3 
piece.*] 

181.  Fixx»  :  lantei.  Sdm, ;  li 
A*a.  Floor  planking: 
Kerhat  \Mal.  lantai] ; 
M62. 

182.  Flooring:  ching-kirr, 
ching-kArr.   Sen.   Cliff.  \ 
Serau.       To     make   a 
changkar,    Sak.    Em.   [3 
tikar.  "mat"];  M  6a. 
Flow  :  T  127  ;  W  27. 

183.  Flow,  to :  hubuin,  i 
Max. 

184.  Flow,  to:  paling.  ^ 
Max. 

185.  Flow,  to:  tte-tr&s, 
Gb.\  W30;  Pao6;  T 

x86.  Flowor    {Mai.    bmiga) 

Sem,  Kedak. 
187.  Flower  :      bakau,    & 

(bok-ow).  Sem,  Sfev,  ;  \ 

Plys :    bekau.    Pamg. 

bekAu,    Serfing;    be-ki 
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bAkau :  said  to  be  especially 
fruit  -  blossom,  ex.  telelpul 
lAkau.  ' '  the  young  fruit  - 
I  is  budding "  (?)  ;  Pang. 
• ;  name  of  a  disease-pattern 
nb),  bakau  timon  (bakaw 
Sem.  Stev.  [Khmer  phka  ; 
pakao  ;  Afon  kau  ;  Phnong 
u) ;  StUng  kao  ;  Rodi  ka  ; 
ikao,  "flower."] 
r:    hurut(?),    Bes.    A.    I. 

?3]- 

R  :  pabohoi  ?  (pabohoye), 
•w. 

R  :  ha  bung6.  Barok  \ 
Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  fur. 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  \  bunga' 
),  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  bunga, 
le  tree  blossoms "  (lit.  has 
^  ognio^^ng  (ogniok'n)  w4 
iecp  a")  bunga,  Sem.  K. 
bungd,   Sak.    Tap.  ;   bunga 

Sak.  Ra.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
Sem.  U.  Sel.  [in  the  MS. 
t  originally  had  boonga], 
•.  Low,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw., 
nu.,    Mantr.    Ma  lac.,    Jak. 

bongna  (bongna),  Som.  ; 
(lebungak),         Darat  ; 
(libungak),  Jelai  ;  bulwan  ? 
1),  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;   F  124  ; 
S  45  [Mai,  bunga]. 
t  :      maiong,     Pant.     Kap. 
il.  mayang,  ' '  flower-spathe 
••]  ;  B  449  ;   D  198  ;  F  283. 
t-spalhe   (of  palm)    {Mai. 
:      tilndo"      (tndu'),      Sem. 
\x.  ;  tanan,  Mantr.  Malac. 
ndan,  "cluster  of  fruits'"  ; 
lok,  "  horn.'"] 
,    centre    of:     <^ud,     Sem. 
=  F  188]. 
pistil  of:   P  115. 
Mai.     s^ruling)  :      pen-sul 
i-sull),    Pang.    U.    A  ring; 
pr.   pen-soli),   Pang.  Sam, 
il. 
jdniloi  (jniloi,  jniloy),  Sak. 

[Cf  Rahnar\b\\6\  Khmer 
iluy]  ;  .\fon  idiot.  "  flute  "  ; 
Tter  srelay  [srftUV],  ' '  trum- 

of  bamboo)  (Mai.  s^ruling): 
Bes.  K.  L.  ;  ding  hu-choo, 
!.  ;   B  27. 

(or  rather  Pan's  pipe)  : 
,6Kng  (bunun-giog'n).  .SV/w. 
Bamboo  flute  :  pC^nyoig" 
hn),  Sem.  Stev.  [?  cf.  J  6]. 
holes  in :  penbok,  Sem. 
:f.  O  41]:  M  199. 

II 


198.  Fly  (Afai,  lalat) :  Ilong  (ailung), 
Sem.  Buk,  Max.  ;  jglong  (jlung^ 
Sem.  Pa.  Max,  ;  eloKng  (elog'n, 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  I.Arge  fly  (spec. 
McU.  langau) :  ilong  biiieng  (ailung 
biaing?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max, 

199.  Fly  (Mai.  lalat) :  lerfil,  Jelai  ; 
roai,  Tembi\  roi,  Tembi\QX Serau'i\, 
raui.  Serau  \  rQl,  Sak.  Em,  ;  ni6i ; 
r6y ;  roi,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  roi,  Bes. 
Sep.  Eye-fly:  yOi,  Bes.  A.  /. 
Insect  spec.  (Mai.  ISbah  lalat) : 
lergi,  Serau.  [Ruai  is  also  given  as 
the  equivalent  in  Serau  of  Mai. 
salamat,  evidently  by  confusion  with 
lalat.]  [Mon  mi  [ruai];  Ra^aih, 
Churu  rufii ;  Chrdu  ruOy ;  Cham 
mi ;  Khmer  rtti  [my] ;  Stieng 
rufii :  Bahnar^  Kaseng^  Su^,  HcUang, 
Boloven,  roi;  Annam  rvAx — "fly," 
' '  house-fly. "  Perhaps  also  Jarai 
jai,  "fly";  and  Central  Nicobar 
)rue,  "house-fly,"  belong  here.] 

200.  Fly  :  lalat,  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha.  \ 
wawat,  Jak.  Malac.  Mosquito : 
lAlul,  Sak.  Tap,  [Mai.  lalat]; 
H  138,  139 :  M  183. 

201.  Fly  ;  greenfly  :  jangau,  Bes.  Songs. 

203.  Fly.  to:  kapo-6i,  Sem.  Beg.;  kapoi, 
Ben.  New.  ;  kfipuih  (kpuih).  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  ya- 
kip5i.  Pang.  U.  Aring\  ki-p<ii. 
Lebir;  kipbin  (ki-pfir-in),  Kerbat. 
To  fly  ;  flight  {Mai.  katfirbangan) : 
kgpuih  (kpuih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
tekdpuih  (tkpuih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[?  cf.  W  118,  and  (if  so)  cf.  Sunda. 
nggpak.  "to  flap  the  wings"; 
Madur,  ngappfir,  "to  fly "  ;  but  cf. 
also  Stieng,  Churu  par ;  Bahnar 
pir,  apdr,  topAr  ;  Cham,  Jarai  por  ; 
Achin.  por ;  Mon  p&  [p4w] ;  Su^ 
pal ;  Sedang  pi.  "to  fly."] 

204.  Fly,  to:  (a)  ndg-heng  (ndg-hefi). 
Sam.  ;  kiheng  (kiheft),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
heghak  (h^gh^k).  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
heekn.  Tembi.  [?C{.  Khmer  ho;  Cen- 
tral Nicobar  hSh-hanga.  "  to  fly."] 
(b)  guh,  Tem.  CI.;  gi,  Sen,  CI.. 
Sak.  Blanj.  CI.,  Sak,  Slim. 

205.  Fly.  to  :  t&'ht ;  t&ht,  Bes.  Sep.  A, 
/.  ;  W  119. 

Flying-fox  :  B  74  ;  B  76-78. 

206.  Foam  :  W  42. 
Foamy :  W  42. 

Fog  :   B  236  ;   D  16  ;  D  22. 

207.  Fold,  to  :  R  87. 

208.  Foliage  ;  leaves  :  X&  •  belkun.  e.g. 
bis-lis  kleng  tfi-belkun  ((?r  tfibel-kun), 
"disappear  among  the  foliage." 
Pang.   Teliang;   D  98  :  F  12. 

2   R 
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209.  Follow,  to  {Mai.  ikui) :  ya-gubgab, 
Pang.  U.  AHHg\  ya-pCrgab,  t.g. 
p£rgab  k^Ianges  halod  ( trans,  of 
Mai.  proverb,  ikut  hati  mati,  *'to 
follow  one's  inclination  is  deadly"). 
Pang.  Sam ;  ya-pergab  {pr.  perr- 
gabb).  (doubtful).  Pan::.  Sam,  Pang. 
Go/. 

a  10.  Follow,  to;  to  pursue:  bahai? 
(bahi),  .SVm.  Pa.  A  fax.  ;  pahai? 
(pahi),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ya'  hAt, 
Sem.  J  arum  \  ya-h&i,  Sem.  Plus. 
To  follow:  ahhd  («hh6).  Sak. 
Kerb.  [>^H  176]. 

211.  Follow,  to  {Mai.  ikut) :  j6-i,  AVu. 
Clijf.  :  jet,  I<€s.  .4.  /.  ;  kajet ;  jet, 
lies.  A'.  /..  To  olxjy  :  j6t.  lies.  A.  I, 
To  guide :  jetljtit  (djed-djlit),  Sak, 
AV/A  [S/iffij;  iel.  "  to  obey  "]. 

212.  FoLU)W.  to:  b^sb  (bi.«stt).  Sihti. 
To  consent  ?  {Mai.  tunit) :  b^sush 
(bossonch).  Som. 

213.  Follow,  to:  ik6t,  SaA.  Pa.  [Mai. 
ikut]. 

214.  Follow,      to  :      nurut.      Mantr, 
Malac.  ;     lurul    (tooroot),     Mantr. 
Stn'.  [.1/.;/.  turul] ;  CJ  43  ;  G  48. 
Fond  of:  L  146-149. 

2i(;.  Fondle,  to:  pAdueh  (pduih),  Sem. 
Puk.  .\/i:x. 

216.  Fontanellea?  {Mai.  sua'):  tio' 
(tiu'  ?).  .Srm.  Pa.  Max.  [perhaps  to 
Iw  read  b<>to'  (btu')  =  F  228  ;  F  224. 

217.  Food  :  pikmoi  (pik-moi),  SUm.  ;  E 
26,  27  ;  K  30  ;  R  X13. 

218.  Food  e.aten  along  with  kice 
{Mal.  lauk) :  mSnghar  (mng-hAr), 
Sak.  (/.  Tup.  [Hut  the  root  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  "beast,"  and  it 
may  jH-rhaps  l)e  derived  from  H 
176.]  Animal;  beast  {Mai.  bina- 
tanp) :  mtJnAhar,  Serau  ;  mcnahar, 
Serau  [or  Tembil:\  Pig  :  menah&l, 
Tembi.  Stag :  mtnghar  (mng-hAr), 
Sak.  U.  Kiim.  Monkey  ( sjxx. 
• '  chin6ka  "  [  sic  =  Mai.  chikah] ) : 
benflr,  Sak.  Em.  [used  bdfore 
animal  names,  e.g.  K  90]. 

Fool :  S  506. 

219.  Foolish:  lK)doh  (budh),  Sem. 
liuk.  Max.  ;  budo'  (budok),  Tembi, 
Serau  ;  Ixxloi,  /elai.  Silly  :  Ixxlo* 
(l>odt>k).  Pen.  New.  I  do  not 
know  :  Ix'xlo'  (IxMok),  Jak.  Mad. 
[Mill,  bodoh] ;  K  63  ;  S  205-207  ; 
S  506.  507. 

220.  Foot :  chan  (chan).  Sem.  Pa. 
Mux.,  .Sem.  Huk.  Max.  ;  (chAn), 
Kcrrut ;  chan  ?  (  djan  ),  .SVjw. 
.\Iatiin\  chan,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram. ,  Sem.  Peg,  Sem. 


Jur.  Rob.,  Sem.  Ktda 
J  arum,  Sem.  /J.,  Sem. 
Sem.  Plus,  Pang.  Belimi 
K.  Aring,  Pang.  U.  Am 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.,  LAir\ 
Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  /m. 
(tchan).  Sem.  Ken. ;  (cba 
J  alar  \  chdng  (chung).  Bt 
jong,  Krau  Ket.,  Krau  J 
Tem.,  U.  Cher.,  Sak.  Gu 
Buk.  U.  Ijang.,  Bes.  K. 
Bes.  Songs,  Bed.  Ckie^ 
(Jung),  Bes.  Bell. ;  jan 
Ma/*?c.  ',  jo>^Dg.  Bes.  Sef. 
(jokn).  Bes.  Malac.  \  (6q 
Hu.  /ok.  I.  ;  jogn,  Sertii 
Her. ,  Bedu.  //.  ;  (jo^), : 
Da.  ;  juk" ;  jfik» ;  jong. 
jQkn.  Darat,  Jelai.  Serst 
Serau ;  jeok,  Sak.  Sutg. 
juk«»,  Sen.  Clif. ;  jn^  • 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  jQg.  i. 
Low  :  ( joug ).  Sak.  Cmx :  j 
,S*i7^.  U.  Kam.  ;  juk.  ^a 
Ram.  ;  (djuk  ;  djQk).5di.. 
juk,  Tan.  U.  Lang.,  Or.  B 
jup  (djoup).  Som.',  jaa.  A 
yuk  ( yohk ).  Sem.  Ka 
Sem.  Per.  Fool ;  kg :  ds 
Stev.  ',  yok»  ( jokn ),  I 
gog,  U.  Kel.  Hoof:  ja 
Songs.  Leg  :  chan  (cha: 
Pa.  Max. .  Sem.  Buk.  Mm 
Sem.  Ked.  AVw.  ;  jok 
Malac.  I^wer  half  of  I 
knee  down).  (Mel.  b^): 
BlanJ,  Clif.  Short  part 
tube  of  blowpipe  :  chan.  Si 
Thigh  :  chan  (tchas) :  [1 1 
Sem.  Klapr.  Toes:  j 
d'j-u^ng  ?  (djuk'n ;  d'juk'a' 
Ken.  Horizon  :  juk  (djo 
Kerb.  [of.  Mai.  kaki  bii| 
of  the  foot ;  instep :  kio' 
chan).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
Pang.  U.  Aring',  kri' d 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  B  ; 
chan  ( kping  chan ), 
Max.  ;  kulit  jo^ng,  Bes.  . 
S  237?  Ankle-bone  (. 
kaki) :  met  chan  {mit  c 
Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  M 
jfira'-jftng.  Sen.  Clif.  In 
jo^ng.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I 
foot  {A/al.  tapak  kaki):  t 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  tanipar  jo^nj 
A.  /.  ;  taper  jQk.  Tan. 
tapai  ju^ng  (tabai-diuk'i 
Ken.  ;  pal  jCing,  Sen. 
juka  ;  paijukn.  Tembi 
Serau,     Darat,    Jelai  \ 
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Ipa'  ch&n  (tpa'  chan),  Sem, 
:,  Stm.  Buk.  Max.  ;  tapal 
Kor.  Gb.  Foot:  tapaljiik, 
r.  Gb.  ;  tapar  jok  (tapar 
k.  Kerb. ;  lapar  jong  (tapar 
<ik.  Ra.  ;  separjok,  Sak. 
:w.      Toe  :   tapaljiik,  SaA. 

[realIy="soIe"].  Heel 
mit) :  chenong  jQk*»,  /e/ai. 
ng-chan,  Sem.  Stev.\  wong 
n.  Jur,  Rob.  ;  (wang  chau), 
r.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.  ; 
Toes  :  kenun  juk,  Tan.  U. 
Jig  toe :  kfineng  juk^,  Jelai. 
e :  kenon  juk^,  Jelai ;  C 
J  toe :  bo  chan  (bote  chan), 
V. ;  hibo'  chSu  (hibu*  chan), 
{.  Max.  \  Ibu  chan  (aibu 
'em.  Buk.  Max.  ;  bB-nfi 
n.  Cliff.  \  gfinde'  jo^^ng, 
A.  I.  \  M  190 ;  M  19a  ; 
To  sit  with  legs  dangling : 
in  (bui  ch&n).  Sem.  Pa. 
oyang  chan  (guing  chan), 
*.  Max.  ;  B  180.  181  ;  N 
ao ;  S  187 ;  S  489 ; 
l^Mon  j5ng  [juing] ;  Stieng 
g  ;  Samri  sing  ;  For  sifi 
7t«w,  Cancho,  Prou  jung ; 
Rod^ ']ong,  "foot,"  "leg"; 
i8ng[jong];  Ba/inar  jong', 
Su/,  Bolaven  iting  ;  Halang 
edang  jen ;  Old  Khmer 
\ue  juing ;  Proons  yung 
Rad^)\ox\g\  Chrdu  ch:6Ti\ 
cho'n  ;  Khmus  nch6ng  ; 
hieng,  ' '  foot ' '  ;  Tareng 
\hcu  jing  ;  Bolm.cn,  Alak, 
Tseng  jUng ;  Halang  jong  ; 
ang,  "leg"  (of.  Santali 
Malfu  jangga  ;  Palaung 
5t"):  of.  H336.] 
tom(^n,  Jok.  Raff.  As.  ; 
ok.  Raff.  Feet :  tamara- 
larpat.  Ben.  Ne7v.  ;  S  141. 
yords  are  ver)'  doubtful  ; 
they  are  to  lie  interpreted 
rapat  rcsp>ectively;  cf.  F5.] 
poh,  Tan.  Sag. 
leg :  khakhi ,  Or.  Laut ; 
\ntr.  Malac.  Leg :  kaki, 
ilac.  Hog :  kakipanda, 
ap.  Log.  ;  S  167  ^Mal. 
149-151  ;  L  50;  P  21. 
■  tree) :  T  203. 
it:  G  41  ;  P  118  :  T  195. 
>:   P21. 

car,    pour)  :  fassAJ,   Sak. 
ssel,     Sak.     Kerb.     [Mai. 
1 :  W  78. 
• :  A  72  ;  O  21. 


2 23 A.  Forbid,  to  :  boho,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 

D  123. 

Foroo.  to  :  H  31. 
223B.  Ford:  meniak  tiu  (meniak  tiou), 

Sak.  Kerb.  ;  p  cf .  C  273]  ;  C  216  ; 

T213. 

Foroarm:  A  133-137;  £  42;  H 

Forefinger:  F  109;  F113,  113A; 
H  IS ;  P  155  :  S  179. 
Forefoot:  H  15. 

224.  Forehead  (Mai.  dahi):  &w&s  (aods), 
Sem,  Buk.  Max.  ;  w6«  p6ti  (woos' 
pti),  U.  Pat. ;  F228.  Fontanelles? 
{Mai.  sua'):  aos?  (ads),  Sem, 
Buk.  Max.  Temples  {Mai.  dahi): 
was  {pr.  w&ss),  Sem.  Kedah. 

225.  Forehead  {Mai.  kftning) :  krfi-h6r : 
Sen,  Cliff. 

226.  Forehead  :  ch&Hk,  Kena.  I. 

227.  Forehead  :  labud,  Tan.  U.  Lang, 

228.  Forehead  :  petii?  (beti^),  Sem, 
K.  Ken.  Face ;  forehead  :  bftto' 
(btu'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Head: 
p€t6n  (poton),  Sak,  Kerb.  Temples 
{Mai.  dahi):  p6t6k,  Sem.  J  arum. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  p6tu',  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal,  \  p6ti  (pti),  U, 
Kel. ;  pCtiin?  (batiinor  bctiin),  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  pen  t5ng  Tembi ;  F  224 ; 
H  I. 

Forehead  :  B  431  ;  B  433  ;  F  a  ; 

F5- 

Foreigner :  M  28. 

Forenoon  :  D  33  ;  D  43. 

229.  Foreskin :  cheh  (chih),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

230.  Forest :  tc-o,  Sem.  Beg. ;  teo,  Ben, 
New.  ;  W  109. 

231.  Forest  ;  jungle  :  {a)  hop,  ex.  chuk 
bft-hop,  "go  to  the  jungle,"  Pang. 
K.  A  ring]  hop.  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 
(hdrp),  Lebir,  Kerbat ;  hop  or  ba- 
hop  {N.B.  M-hop="  towards  the 
jungle,  into  the  jungle").  Pang. 
Belimb, ;  kahop,  Sem.  Plus ;  kahab, 
Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  kit),  U.  Kel. ;  dagib, 
U.  Pat.  ;  ghi,  U.  Kel.  Land- 
wards :  M-hbp  (of  landing  from  a 
boat,  ascending  the  bank  of  a  river, 
etc.),  Pang.  Belimb.  Outwards 
( Mai.  ka-luar ) :  ki-hop  ( or  ba- 
hop?),  Sem.  J  arum,  Sem.  Plus', 
A  176  ;  G  42  ;  M  24,  25  ;  N  39. 
{b)  Forest  ;  jungle  :  s6-rok,  Tem. 
CI.  ;  sengrok,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ; 
s6-rflkn,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  s€rAkn,  Sen. 
CI.  ;  sCrokn,  Tembi  \  masrak", 
Serau,  Sak.  Em.\  /wajrdp;  m^zirdp, 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  massrop,  Sak.  Croix ; 
niasrok,  Sak.   Br.  Low.     [The  first 
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233- 

^33- 
234. 


-'36 
238. 


239 


240. 


syllable  in  these  last  few  H'ords  is 
proUibly  A  176.  This  view  is  sup- 
ix>rlecl  by  the  following :  To  the 
jungle  {.1/..'/.  ka  hutan) :  niasrak^. 
Dari.it.\  Country;  land:  masrak", 
Krau  f-.m.  l«uul  [Mtil.  darat): 
sOrak  (snk).  Si:k.  l\  k'am.\  sC-r»\k^, 
St'N.  Clijf.  ;  M  23.  [k'hmcr  sr6k 
[srukj.  "  country,"  "  village  "  ; 
Sizmiv.  I 'or,  t'uifi  srok  (sroc);  Pruit 
chrok  Jchroi'),  "country";  ^'»^sruk 
(srouc),  "\illage":  Lttiv  tshruk. 
'  *  country  "  ;  ?  cf.  .Won  kriip  [gniip], 
••forcbt.'l 

FokKsT  :  jungle:  Ulk,  «\<'.  in  the 
jungle  ;  Cm  l)iik.  SiiJb.  '/\sn.  Ram. 
Thicket  (.lA:/.  huLin  kOchil).  ba.  Sen. 
A'.  Kfn. 

FoKKsr;  jungle:  t.\li,  Sak.  A'cfd.; 
dol.  A'rr/,2.  /.  [but  cf.  H  100?] 
Kdkkst  ;  jungle  :  t<^pi'  or  t^pik  (?), 
>Vw.  AVi/-.v/ ;  cf.  B437;  d«>bl,  Sem. 
r,'r.  ;  diMin  (dcbrl).  Jak.  lia.  Pa.  ; 
(d.-liii).  Som.  ;  \d'bri»,  Jak.  Sim.  ; 
bre',  h'niu  />;//.;  hv\,  Seiiing,  Pal., 
U.  InJ.  ;  nibx'Tl,  Pfs.  Her. ;  'nibri ; 
nii^ri,  Pes.  .\L:lac.  ;  mCri,  e.j^.  mah 
nii^ri,  "jungle-man."  Pes.  Sep.  .A.  /. ; 
(mrriV  /»V».  A',  f.an;^. ;  (luurree). 
Pe^.  Pel!.  Wood  [i.e.  forest]:  bi, 
Sent.  A',  hen.;  K  257 ;  P  8a.  [Old 
A'hmer,  Pahnar,  S/ient^,  Xonj^, 
P/tnoni^.  l*roii,  i'hrXu,  bri  ;  Khmer 
prry[br.uyj;  Por,  /.eMetpn',  Poliifen 
bri'i,  prei ;  Khm:is  mpri  ;  Siahiin^ 
Aly:\\  /,.::i',  bri,  "forest."] 
KuKK.sr  :  .lano  [the  word  seems  to 
U?  <»nly  used  in  the  expression 
s<-ngiu)i  I.mo  (sci'ihoi  lano),  which  is 
&ii»l  to  mean  litendly  "men  of  the 
WiK^ls"  {hommes  Jes  bois)^,  Som.  ; 
M  2^. 

FukKST :  ma-lang,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 
1V)KK>T  :      hutan.      lak.     Malac.  ; 
utan.  Pen.  .Ww.  [.\/al.  hutan]. 
Forks'!  :    rima.    Sak.     A'ar.    Ol:  ; 
rimblt,   Sak.    A\!.  ;    rimlxi.    Mantr. 
Malac,     Jak.      .Malat'.       Forest  ; 
ju!igle ;    wilderness    ( Mai.     hutan 
bosar):  yenia  ijcma),  Sem.  A".  Ken. 
Old   forest   (.1/.:/.    rimba) :    rO-ba'. 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  I*  73 ;  [Mai.  rimlxi]. 
\Voo<I    [i.e.   forrst]   {Mat.   rimba)  : 
bluktS    Sem.    Pet-.    [Mai.    Iii^lukar. 
■' siHTondary    jungle"    of    relatively 
recent  growth];    A  22 ;   H  86;  H 
90 ;  CJ  16. 
FoKLSi  — B  442. 

FoKKST,  secondarj-  (Mai.  belukar): 
pd-oh,  Sen.  Cliff 
vonccT   "-^onririn- M/tf/.  beiukar> 


sA-iam,  Sak.  Blar.j.  Ciij 

443- 

243.  Forg«t.  to :  jekab  (jkbi. 
Must. 

244.  Forget,  to:  UI:',  /^j 
Panj^.  Gal.  [/.::..  Suz. 
Mai.  lalai.] 

245.  Forget,  to:  lupi'  ihq 
Buk.  Max.  [.l/j/.  lupa): 
26  ;  D  119:  F  115. 
Fork  (of  tree  or  siitk-: 

113- 

Forked :  B  345. 

246.  Form  :  outside ;  atut 
sikap) :  mdsakab?  (ms£c 
Buk.  Max.  [.\fa!.  sikapj; 

247.  Fomurly:  mangiiKbol 
icholi.  Sak.  A*-:.:  A5;B 
B  165;  D  17:  NforPj 

248.  Fomleatioii .'  or  rinlry 
(.1/12/.  madu  "  before  m 
niol.  Sen.  Cliff. 

Fonl :  W  74. 

249.  Four :  DOS.  Sem.  Sir.. 

250.  Four: h&mpuf^nihmpodn 
(m-pun,  U.  Tern.,  V.  ('i 
U.  InJ.  Two :  potn.  /"a 
wTong;  it  means  "focr 
p&n  [pAn]  ;  Old  Kkm* 
Cuai,  Ckong  pen:  A»r 
Su^t  Xong  pan;  A'jj 
Ijtwut  pun  (poon):  poi 
For  phoon  ;  Khmer  ba 
Pnm,  CAuru,  Phiumg\ 
Sui  puon  (pouon);  Ch 
Stieng  puon ;  Huei, 
Xanhang,  A'hmus  pou( 
Sedans^  puon ;  Bakt 
Taring,  Kon  Tu,  HaU 
Ka,  Chum  puan;  Ai 
Lave  puOn  ;  Alai  p6i 
ph5n.  pon  I  pone),  i: 
forms  in  neighbourin 
Santa li  pen;  Malkr,  Bi 
gar  pon  ;  .Mundari  up 
Kurku  uphunia :  A' 
Central  Nuiobar  foa 
Nicobar  fAat;  Shorn  Pi 
Ch^rwra  fo&n  (fo6n); 
fan,  "four."] 

251.  Four  :  leniang.  Sem. 

252.  Four:  lobeh  (l^bfri,  . 
iSbeh.  •'  more'*  ;  but 

253.  Four  :  man-lang-kc 
/-'a.  [D  251-253  r 
doubtful.  ] 

254.  Four  :  dmpan.  Sak 
Sem.  Per.  :  mpat.  S 
So»gs;  £mpat.  Pes. 
(m'pai).  SaJk.  Mawtii 
A'a.  ;  ampat,    Sem. 
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Kerb. ,  Sak.  Br,  Low  \ 
4f,    Tembi,    Serau,    Sak. 

Ben.    New.       Square : 
g,  Bes.   Sep.   (lit.   "four 
320),    [Mai.    ampat] ; 
270. 
:  E55. 

al.  ay  am) :  p(ik,  Sen. 
t.  U.  iMng,  ;  puk,  Sen. 
Ungk.,  Sak.  Blanj.  CI., 
f,  Sak.  Sung.  ;  pGk, 
tin  ;  pokn,  Sak.  Em.  ; 
^),  pup,  Tembi ;  pup, 
upo,    Jelai ;    pup,    Sak. 

Sak.  Ra.  ;  pok,  Sak. 
pok,  Krau  Ket.  ;  ra-pok, 
;  ke5k  (  keb^k ).  Bed. 
cam-pokn,  Pal.  Small 
^al.  anak  ayam) :  kS-non 

Cliff.  ;  kenong  pup°, 
j-wa'    ra-pok,    i/.    CA^r. 

Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  ra-pok 
Cher.  ;  pug  libi,  /^/a«  ; 
Berumb.  Hen :  puk  I- 
\k.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  pok 
.  U.  Kam. ;  pug  lik^neng. 
ok  kMoh.  U.  Cker.[?c{. 
isobar  ta-fak,  '  *  fowl  "]. 
€,  Kena.  I. 

f)  manok,  Sem.  U.  Sel., 
Law,  Sak.  Croix,  Rasa  ; 
Sem.  Bfg.  ;  man6k,  Sak. 
man6k,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  m4- 
)V/.  Da. ;  manok  (manuk), 
Max.,  Sem.  link.  Max.  ; 
•».  Per. ,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram. ; 
rem.  CI. ;  m^nuk,  Sak. 
\Q.  10 1,  i'a>t.  IJngk., 
31  ;  ma-nuk,  ^'<i>t.  Plus 
k.  lilanj.  Cliff.  ;  mAno, 
'.  Lias  ;  (maanoh),  Sak. 
,  ;  (manow),  Sem.  Ken.  ; 
'^ang.  Iklimb.  ;  manu, 
(mftnou),  Sbm.  \  banuk  ; 
eh   (manu   ungay),    Ben. 

218  ;  1  46.  [Newbold 
ird."     The  domestic  fowl 

common  fowl."]  Bird  : 
m.  Klapr.  Jungle-fowl  : 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  K  234. 
lanu     engko'ln  ?     ( manii 

Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  manok 
k.  Kor.  Cfb.  ;  ma'nuk  bo 
t)er),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
b^.     Sak.    Blanj.    Cliff,  ; 

Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Hen  : 
i,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  manuk 
Tan.  Ram.  ;  ma'nuk 
<  bor),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  : 
cfinan,  Sak.  Blanj.    Cliff. 


Chicken:  huat  manuk,  Sak.  Tan, 
Ram,  Padi  bird  (Mai.  ayam 
padi) :  manok -manok  (manuk  ^), 
Sem.  Buk,  Max.  [Iranun,  Dusun, 
Bulud  Opie,  mAn6k  ;  Sulu,  Balau 
Dayak,  Sampit,  manok  ;  Tagbenua, 
Dusun  of  Kimanis,  Katingan,  Biaju 
Dayak,  Soiok,  lavanese,  Sundanese, 
Batak,  manuk;  Manyan  or  Maanjan 
(Borneo),  manu  ;  Nias  manQ  ; 
A  Chinese  manok,  mano' — "fowL" 
The  word  is  found  (with  the  mean- 
ings "fowl"  or  "bird")  all  over 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  dialects 
too  numerous  to  be  set  down  here. 
It  occurs  also  in  Indo-China,  e.g. 
Cham,  Raglai,Jarai  monuk;  Ra4aih 
monu;  Cancho,Rod^mhvi\jk(mtn\Jic); 
Kha  Pi  menuk  ;  Selung  manok  ; 
menik  (may-nauk) — "fowl";  but 
is  not  in  use  in  the  Malay  of  the 
Peninsula.] 

(b)  Fowl  :  mSn6ng,  Bedu.  II.  \ 
mfindong.  Pant.  Gah.  Mant,  [Cf. 
MaJ.  "spirit  language"  mSndong, 
"  fowl, "  .»V/a/«v  Magic,  App.  p.  64. 
A  quasi-Krama  form  of  mant^?] 

258.  Fowl  :  ayam.  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
&-yam,  Lebir ;  h&yam,  Serting ; 
h^yam  ( ha'^yam ),  Bes,  Her,  ; 
hayam,  Mantr.  Malac. ,  Jak,  Malac, 
Common  fowl  \i.e.  fowl]:  a3ram,  Ben, 
New.  Chick  :  wong  a-yam,  Lebir ; 
A-wa'  ha 'yam,  Kerbat.  Cock: 
a  -  yam  t6m  -  kal,  Lebir  ;  hA*- 
yam  tCng-kal,  Kerbat.  Hen  :  Syam 
yalci  (A-yam  ya-16r),  Lebir,  hd.'-yam 
ya-Iu,  Kerbat ;  H  i  [.Mai.  hayam  ; 
ayam]  ;  B  215  ;  C  91,  92  ;  E  36, 
37  ;  W  132. 

259.  Fowl,  jungle- :  de-na',  Sak,  Blanj. 
Cliff.  ;  dena',  Bes.  Songs ;  dSna', 
Mantr.  Malac.  [Mai.  dfinak], 

259A.  Cry  of  jungle-fowl :  nangdienang 
kas,  Bes.  Songs. 
Fox.  flying- :  B  74  ;  B  76-78. 
Fracture  ;  B  373  ;  B  375. 
Fragile :  B  402. 
Fragrant :  S  293. 
FraU :  B  374. 
Freckle,  dark  :  D  114. 

260.  Free :  p^das  (pdas).  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  To  fight :  pCdas  (p'das), 
Pant.  Kap.  Lent.  Soldier  :  orang 
p^^das  (orang  p'das),  Patii.  Kap.  Joh. 
[In  form  identical  with  B  196,  of 
which  it  is  probably  a  figurative  use 
in  the  sense  of  "  brave";  see  11  116 
for  an  example.] 

261.  Fresh,  of  water  (Mai.  tawar) : 
belhid,  Setn.  Jarum  ;  belhod,  Sem. 
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IHus.  Insipid  ;  tasteless  ;  fresh  (u 
opposed  to  salt) :  b6lhud  (blhud), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  bfilhut  (bihut), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  bloit",  Jelai  [?= 
B  308] :  N  50  ;  W  30. 
Friction :  R  194-196. 

262.  Friend:  s&Uih  (sabeh=:sawbeh), 
Jak.  Mad. ;  sabat ;  bessabat.  Menir. 
Bor.  \Mal.  Ar.  sahabat] ;  C  228- 
230  ;  M  28. 

263.  Fkikni)  ;  comrade  (as  a  mode  of 
address) :  o-ne :  o-neh,  Or.  Laui, 

Fright:  F  48-51. 
Frightened :  F  48-51- 

264.  Fringes  (of  urat  batu,  a  plant): 
kan-neot.  Sem.  Stev. 

Frinled :  B  175. 

265.  Frog  {Mai.  katak) :  k&m  (/r. 
ka^),  Sem.  Kedak ;  k^m,  Sem. 
JaruM ;  kom  (kome).  Sem.  Stn: 
[?  cf.  Central  Xicoba  r  k^ng.  '  *  frog ' ' ]. 

266.  Frcx;  :  s^mpdh.  Sem.  J  arum. 

267.  FkOG  :  ICUih-lik  (lobAh-lik),  Som, 

268.  FK(x;  :  taljek.  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  tibSig. 
tdU'g.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  tabig.  Sak. 
U.  /Cam.  :  bat  (bi\nt).  K'ena.  I.  ; 
bfb;ip,  Jak.  Mad.  ;  (b'bap),  Jak. 
Ba.  Pa.  Frog  or  toad  spec. : 
katak  bak.  Bedu.  II.  Small  frog : 
bCtiap  (b'bap),  Jak.  [jim.,  Jak. 
Sim.  Toad:  biuV  (buA*'),  Mantr. 
Malac.  ;   F  272  [?  cf.  L  120]. 

269.  Frog:  chCiil?  (ch'61).  Kena.  //. 
Bull-frog  :  bachel,  Bes.  Sep. 

270.  Frog  ( Mai.  katak ) :  lingkung. 
Pauj^.  (\  A  ring',  chikong,  Jak. 
Ba.  Pa.  Toad :  katak  bfisfikong 
(katak  b's'kong),  Jak.  I^m.  ;  reng- 
koiig.  Bei.  Songs.  Frog  or  toad 
spec.  :  katak  kingkong,  Bedu.  //.  ; 
F  372  [?  cf  Mai.  rangkung,  "  to 
squat "  :  but  cf  C  73]. 

271.  Frcx;:  bihong,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.,  Jak. 
I^m.  Frog  or  toad  spec.  :  katak 
bih6ng,  Bedu.  //. ;  F  272.  [?  Cf. 
Cham  hinghong,  apparently  name 
of  a  sixjcics,  Callula  pulchra.\ 

273.  FRO(i :  kata.  Sak.  Ra.  ;  katak  or 
kat&k — four  kinds  are  mentioned  : 
( I )  k.  belong  bCsar  (described  as 
of  great  size) ;  (2)  k.  bCtung  k£chil 
(small  one  with  big  note) ;  (3)  k. 
nyok  ;  (4)  k.  buakc^rbua',  Bes.  K. 
A.  ;  F  268.  Frog  or  toad  (species 
various )  :  kat;ik  bCrtong ;  katak 
gArok  ;  katak  hirang  ;  katak  kOak  ; 
katak  ru  -  rtHak  ;  katak  s^nggan, 
Bedu.  //.  [Mai.  katak] ;  C  73. 

^72A.  Frog  ;  toad :  segmi,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 

273-  From  {Mai.  dCri) :  y<5,  Som. 


275.  From  :  jinjak,  Sak.  i\ . 

276.  From  :  dfiri  (ddri).  S^ 
Bes.  Songs.    Since :  tt^., 
[Mai.  deri.  "from "J 
From  :  A  177  ;  B  396- 
Ttobl  above :  A  8. 
F^tmd :  R  178. 
Front :  F  x. 

277.  Front  ,-  face :  balo'  (b 
Pa.  Max.  [?  cf.  F  aaBJ. 

278.  Front,     in  :    haliio' 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

279.  Front*  in :  ng^.  Seik. 
(Mai.  ka-d^paa);  bi'i 
A".  ^  :  B  45-1417 :  B  3 

280.  F^nlt :  R  22. 

281.  Fruit  :  brbng.  Sem.  P 
Sak.   Tan.  Ram. 

282.  Fruit  :  p6li.  As.  h 
Ckion^\  (pli),  Ba.  Mali 
Bes.  Bell.  \  (p'tiet.  Bui. 
(plte).  Bers.  Stev. ;  pU.  i 
^,Sai.  U.  AaM.:pi;.i 
are  no  fruits  (on  it)."  t 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  pk,  S 
Sw.  :  plefa.  Sak.  BhMJ. 
Songs ;  pl«h,  Sak.  StL  i 
Bedu.  II.  :  pgl€' :  pV. 
A.  I.  \  pfil*.  Sertimg;  p 
plo*  (plok).  TewUi  \  p 
Darat\  p'Uh.  Sck.  Ji/it 
Bes.  K.  Lang.  \  pld  (p 
Tem.\  plo?  (plfin).  K 
t&hutpleh.  Tan.  V.  I 
parently  means  the  "fin 
Y  23).  Coconut:  pb 
7V«r^#.  Stone  of  a  I 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  Pregi 
(peiik).  Kena.  I.  \  V  r 
phld;  Kaseng,  Sul,  Halm 
plSi ;  Sedang  pli  Itei 
plef  (pley) ;  Stieng  pUi; 
nich  ;  Khmus  pU6  lobc 
phli  k6:  Ckr^u,  Ck 
NiakJn  phle ;  AUk 
plei ;  Tartmg  kolai ;  A'l 
"fruit."]     R  137. 

283.  Fruit  :  k«bdk.  Pang. 
berk).  LeHr\  ki^bok. 
birang  (?),  Pang.  Tdi 
Sem.  Plus;  (kftber).  A', 
(kobouk).  Sak.  Ra.;  ki 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  k«bA'.  S 
kembo  (kumba),  Sem.  i 
(gemft,  '  •  deep  a  "),  Se 
kfi-but  16-long.  U.  Ck 
kba*  jehii.  Sak.  Tarn, 
211.  3eed  (of  pb] 
(kabor),  Sem.  U.  t 
(kobouh).  SaA.  Ra. ;  li 
Sak.   Br.   Low,  Sak  C 
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Kam.  ;  med  kfibok.  Pang, 
ng.  Gal.  ;  bijl  kfiboh  (bidjl 

Sak.  Kerb.  [MaJ.  biji, 
;  S  89].  Flower :  k6b5', 
is.     Unbusked  rice  {Ma/. 

(?)keb5k,  Sem.  Kedah. 
ice  {Mai.  nasi) :  kSbog, 
iah.  Tail,  in  enumeration 
or) :  kSbok.  ex.  m&nu'  tigft' 
it.  "three  tail  of  fowls," 
iah.  Coconut :  koboh-i-oh 
originally   koboh    e-oh], 

Set.  ;  C  198  or  T  an. 
eng  ba,  ' '  pip  "  {of  fruits).] 

buh,  Sent.  Craw.  Hist., 
1ft/.  New.,  Ben.  New.  ; 
em.Klapr.\  bSho' (bahu'). 
Max. ;  b&h  (bh).  Sent.  Buk. 
3&h,  ex.  tangke  b&h  lang 
\fal,  tangkai  buah  s£blah 
the  fruit-stalks  at  the  end  of 
hts,"  Pang.  Teliang\  boh, 
. ;  w&h,  ex.  pi  bai  w&hh  161a- 
3  and  dig  for  the  fruit  of  the 
)"  Pang.  Teliang;  buah, 
tu.f  Mantr.  Malac,  Jak. 
Pant.  /Cap.  /oh.,  Sah.  Br. 
la  (boua).  Sak.  Croix  \ 
,  Barok.  Fruit ;  seed  : 
lo'),  Som.  ;   S  66  :   U  20. 

tree:  b(iah  d6-long,  U. 
gg  :  woah,  Sak,  Set.  Da, 
boh  (buh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

buah  suguh,  Pant.  /Cap. 
ins:  buah  akar./'an/.  Kap. 
conut  :  bftah  ptilau,  Pant. 
:  ;  buah  pulau,  Pant.  /Cap. 
ih  pulo,  Pant.  Kap.  /jyg.  \ 
?  of.  C  198  ;  cf.  Cham 
ih  kukor,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. 
Mai.  labu)  :  buah  lulok, 
'ap.  Joh.  Lime  (fruit) 
nang,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh, 
il.  padi)  :  buah  rumput 
p.  Ij)g.  Rice  :  buah  rum 
/.  Kap.  lj}g..  Pant.  Kap. 
1:  pCningok  buah  (pningok 
^ant.  Kap.  Lent.  [A  fa  I. 
av.  woh  ;  Achin.  boh  ; 
iglai,  Jarai  b4h  ;  Radaih 
fruit"  (variants  are  found 
jl  the  Eastern  Archipelago); 
boh  is  used  for  ' '  egg, "  e.g. 
k,  "  hen's  egg.  "1 
)r  bud  ?  :  kCpal  {or  kdpal) : 
we  ka-kCpal,  k(?pal  chan, 
^maling,  kSpal  tangkul, 
n,  "I  chant  of  fruits  (or 
le  chan  fruit,  the  gintaling 
.,  Pan:;.  Teliang;  B  445; 
•'  170. 


286.  Fruit  spec.,  prixed  by  the  wild 
tribes  :  dau',  Pang,  U.  A  ring,  [For 
other  fruits  see  the  specific  names.] 
Ftnit-bat:  B74;  B  76-79. 

287.  Fty.  to :  goreng,  Sah,  U,  Kam. 
[Mai,  goring] ;  C  239. 

Fulfil,  to  :  M  71. 

288.  Fnll  {Mai,  pSnoh) :  chu-dh.  Pang. 
U.  Aring,  Pang,  Sam,  Pang,  Gal. 

289.  Full:  s^bem.  Sem.  Plus  [?=:F 
290]. 

290.  Full  :  {a)  iping  (aiping).  Sem. 
Buh.  Max, 

{b)  FuU :  hftbun  (hbun).  Sem.  Buh. 
Max.  ;  h&bun  (/r.  h&-bu<ln),  Sem, 
Kedah;  'mbufi,  Bes.  Maiac.  ;  am- 
boyn.  Bes.  Sep.  \  tfibufl?  or  tfi- 
bung?  (tabonft).  Sah.  Ra,\  tSbOk. 
Sah.  U,  Kam,  ;  tebik*.  Serau  \ 
teblk  (/^^bik).  Sdm  \  t^bik  (tdbik). 
Sah.  Kerb.  Abundant  :  hAbun 
(hbun),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
fill:  piba',  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Full; 
filled :  tobikng  (tobik'n).  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  Filled ;  loaded  {Mai.  b«risi) 
te-bek,  Sak.  Blanj.  Ciiff,  Full-ripe : 
fimboyn,  Bes,  Songs ;  W  30.  [Siieng 
biing  ;  Bahnar  beft  (b6nh),  beng  ; 
Mon  peng ;  Khmer  pefl  [befi]  ; 
Chrdu  hth  (b6nh) ;  Boiaven,  Niahdn 
blft  ;  A  Iah,  Lave  blng ;  ?  cf. 
Central  Nicobar  posh,  push,  bush, 
"full."] 

{c)  Full;  full  to  overflowing ;  abun- 
dant :  ampoh  (ampuh),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

291.  Full  ;  full  to  overflowing :  kirn, 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  G  75. 

Full  moon  :  F  35  ;  L  74 ;  M  161 ; 
M  165. 

292.  FnngUB  {Mai.  kulat) :  betis,  Serau ; 
(spec.  Mai.  kulat  susu) :  betis  mem. 
Serau  \  B  385  ;  (spec.  Mai.  kulat 
sisir) :  betis  ch^noi,  Serau  ;  P  192  ? 
A  kind  of  fungus  that  looks  like 
tobacco  :  betis  babo.  .Serau  ;  F  61 
[perhaps  the  fungus  mentioned  at 
G  25]  ;  pfitis,  p^tlh,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  spec.  "  tigers  milk,"  pfitis 
aa',  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  Other  species 
are :  p^tis  gla^^ng,  p.  b€bet,  p. 
banyat,  p.  kok,  p.  kuku.  p.  busut. 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  [Mon  pfttah 
[ptuih] ;  Tareng,  thia :  5«//,  ttio, 
••  mushroom  "  ;  Stieng  ch^l  tatuich, 
"  mushroom  "  sp.] 

293.  Fungus  ;  mushroom  :  kulat  (kult), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
(spec.  MaL  chSndawan  hiring)  :  k. 
hiring  (kult  hiring),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
k.  tale'  (kult  tali'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.', 
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(spec.  Mai.  chdndawan  bulan) :  k. 

amilAh    (kult    amilh),    Sem.    Bwk. 

Max. ;  k.  buinn  (kult  buln),  Sem,  Pa. 

Max. ;     ( spec.     Mai.     chendawan 

bfusut):  k.   ampft  Idndu  (kult  ampa 

Indu).    Sem.    Puk.    Max.\    (ipec. 

Mai.  ch^^ndawan  kapas):  k.  atAng- 

liauk?  (kult  atngbauk?).  Sem.  Buk. 

Max.  :     (spec.     Mai.     cMndawan 

kakuran?):  k.  siyar?  (kult  sir),  Sem, 

ra.     Max.  :    k.    asak    (kult    ask). 

Sfm.    Buk.     Max.  \     (spec    Mai. 

chdndawan    k^lamir  -  kelamir?).    k. 

lakin  (kult  lakin,  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ; 

k.    tuhun  (kult  tuhOn).   Sem.  Buk. 

Max. ;      (spec.     Mai.     ch^ndawan 

liong?),     k.     tfnglftt     (kult     tnglt). 

Sem.    Buk.     Max.     [Mai.    kulat] ; 

G  25. 
z'..^  J'L'NGUS   spec.    "  Elephant   soul," 

"'I'iger  soul":     ntch,   Sem.   Stev. 

[?=K  292]. 
295.  For  (of  an  animal),  to  remove  the 

(prepanitory   to  cooking):    kokos, 

Bts.  A'.  L.     [?Cf.  Mai.  kupas.  "to 

peel.'] 

Future  :  A  43  ;  A  46. 
^^96.  Future,   the  :    hereafter  :    hahare' 

(chinib)  [j/V],    Bes.    A'.    L.  ;   A  43. 

[?=  I)  43  or  N  5a  or  Mai.  akhirat.] 
Futurity :  A  43. 

G 

1.  Oabang  (fruit-tree-  spec. ) :   R  28. 
Qabaru :  A  50-52. 

2.  (hdn:  utuk  (ouiouk),  Slrm.  Profit: 
untok".  TrmH;  untong,  Sak.  U.  Kam, 
\Mal.  untong]. 

3.  CjAIN  :  liOrupas  (h'rupas),  Pani.  Kap. 
Joh.  Pay ;  wages  :  upah,  Tembi, 
[Mai.  upah,  "pay."] 

Oale :  S  478-480  ;  W  109. 

4.  Gall-bladder:  kemet  (kmit).  Sem, 
Buk.  Max.  ;  kdmod  {pr.  k6modd). 
Pan^.  U.  Arin^t  Pang.  Sam,  Pang, 
Gal.  ;  kt^nmt  (kmut).  Sem.  Pa. 
Mux.  [Bak nar kbmsii  ;  A'Aw^rpamat 
[pAmftt] ;  pramat  [prflmSt];  StiengmtX 
kltjni  (the second  word  is  "  liver,"  and 
{xissibly  the  first  is  "eye");  Chrdu 
khlum  mat  [j/V],  ' '  gall  bladder  "  ;  Mon 
kl.ing  kmftt  [klflng  kmftt],  "  galL"] 

5.  Oambier  :  asse,  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ; 
ansO?  (ans^ (nasal)),  Pant.  Kap.  Her.\ 
ans^.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  [?cf.  A  35]. 

5A.  Gamhier  :  kft-chuk,  Sem.  Plus. 
Garabier  leaf :  kachu.  Tembi,  Darat ; 
kachu'  (kachuk),  Serau  ;  kachu,  Jelai  ; 
"cXo^i  icprhiii    T^mH  ;    L  'Q.     [Prob- 


ably the  same  word  as  "c 
the  Indian  **  ciztdi "  {Md. 
but  cf.  A'Amct  chuw  [jov], 

6.  Gambiek  :  gammal  Ben 
gamir,  TemOn^  Darai,  Jtiai ; 
Tewtbi,  Serau  \Mal.  gunta 

7.  Gambikr  :  k&put,  PamL  j 
[iWo/.  pahit.  "bitter''];Bti 

8.  (Huna  {MaL  main) :  pcng- 
U,  Arimg\  H  116;  P  139 
Qancma:  I45:  U  8. 
Gap:  B403:  T54. 
Qapa.  to :  M  199. 

9.  Ctavdan :    dnsun.  Poml 
Grove  (of  fruit-trees):  dusu 
dusutn.  Straw,  d&siit^y</( 
{\fal.    kaznpong) :    dnsff 
[Afal.  dusan,  "firuit-grove 

Gttah.  to  :  C  295. 

10.  Qatlur.    to:    chtefatt, 
Lang. 

11.  Gather,  to:  p<>thd?(pai 
Kap.  Jok.  \Mal.  pfttek]. 

I  a.  Gather  together,  to 
pulkan):  gem-gam  (cr  ge 
Sem.  Kedah,  [?Cf.  J/a 
"fist."  *' to  hold  in  the  I 

13.  Ctey:  fthop  (ehop).  Sak. 
B  380]  ;  G  65  ;  G  71. 
Gan  at.  to  :  S  75. 
GookD:   I^  1x6.  1x7. 
Gormiiiating :  £  34. 

14.  Got.  to  {Mai.  bulih) : 
jidd),  tx.  jfi.'  jid  da'  yjt 
bulih  ka-aku).  "  I  hai 
Sem .  Kedak.  [ Also  =  "  c 
L  119;  \V77.  ?Cf..4. 
become,"  cf.  B  127.]    i 

15.  Gotnp.  to;  to  rise:  b&n 
Sem,  Buk.  Max.  [.l/d 
A  131,  13a  ;  A  156;  A 
Ghara :  A  50-53. 

x6.  Ghost  (.IA7/.  hantu):  s&- 
Sem,  Plus.  Corpse  (J 
s&z4'  (/f /.  =  hantu).  Pang 
GeU. ;  {Mai.  bangkai):  \ 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  d 
{Afal,  burong  hantu) : 
Pang,  U.  A  ring. 

17.  Ghost  :  {Mai.  ham 
(nyanik),  Serau  \  nya'-i 
nyft-ne'.  Sen.  Clif. 
nyft-ne\  Sen,  Clif.  \  < 
Sak.  Blanj.  Clif.  Spi 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  [?  cf.  G 
=sS  187,  diseases  beii 
with  demons.  ] 

18.  Ghost  {Med.  hantu) : 
k^moydd).  Sem.  Kedak, 
ke-moit,   Krau    Tern. 
b-^1  •  koaioj,  Sem,  Stev. 
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k&nuyt,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \ 
Kena.    I.  ;    G    107.       Good 

k£mut,  Bera.  \  P  155. 
khmSch, "corpse,"  "ghost"; 
khmdch ;  Stieng  komuoch, 
b";  Sui  kamut  (camdt), 
'\  Old  Khmer,  Samri,  Xofig 

"demon";  also  (ace  to 
L)  Cham  kamoit,  "devil"; 
kdmui,  "grave."] 
;  devil ;  spirit  {Mai.  hantu) : 
5h,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  [?  =  G  17]. 
:  sekok  (s'kok),  Pant.  Kap. 

Oath  :  basekok  (b's'kpk). 
Kap.  /oh.  One  hundred  : 
(ss'kok),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
;  devil :  hantu',  Bes.  Sep. 
A  kind  of  ghost  which  haunts 
hantu*  deguk,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
ghosts  are  the  hantu  tinggi, 
buni-buru.  pontianak,  lang- 
ijing,  and  huton  (the  ghost  of 
s  of  monkey  (ungka)),  Bes. 
I.  Moon  :  hantu  jahat  ( "  the 
it"), /a^.  Raff.  Evil  spirit 
lasts  the  produce  of  the  earth), 
»iUr,    Jok.    Raff.    As.    {Mai. 

D  53 ;  S  385-388. 
M :  H  46. 

sAlut,  Kena,  /.  ;  F  7  ;  S  187; 

a  fish  {Mai.  ensang),  kenyal, 
Jaw,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  kfinnyS 
kfinja  (knja),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
cnja)  ;  klnja  (klnja),  Sem. 
IX.;   E6. 

probably  the  wild  kind  = 
spp.     {Scitaminaccfr),    eaten 

by  the  B€sisi:  lia',  Bes,  K.  L. 
ilia]. 

woman's  {Mai.  ikat  ping- 
tent&m  {pr.  teniA^ni),  (so 
hen  made  of  "  urat  batu  "), 
dah,  Sem.  Plus.  The  rhizo- 
f  a  fungus,  used  for  making 

girdles  and  necklaces,  etc. 
at  batu)  :   tenlAm,  Pang.  U. 

tfimtom  (tum-tom),  Sem. 
'aisl-cloth  [for  women,  MS.]: 
Sem.  Ij. 

(woman's  girdle,  of  twisted 

"  b^rtam  "  shoots),  ndem, 
tdah  ;  nenben,  Sem.  Plus. 
3f  coiled  cane),  'ndem  or 
°ang.  U.  A  ring  \  ndem  or 
^ang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

of  tdrap  bark  (or  fibre  ?  ) 
pen-yalee).  Sem.  Stei'.  [Mai. 

[\Sak.  Tan.  Ram.    Maiden: 


miniUd,     Sak.    Kor.     Gb.  \    menald 
(men-A-lcr),     Sak,    Blanj.     Cliff.  ; 
na'-ne',    Sen,    Cliff,  ;    nidng,    Sak. 
Tap. ;  F  63.     Virgin  :  men&l5  (men- 
A-I6r),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.,  Sak,  Blanj. 
Cliff,  ;  nienaleh,  Jelai ;  na'-ne,  Sen. 
Cliff.     Young  (of  females)  :  men&Io, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.     Girl :  B  365  ;  B  419 ; 
C  loi,  10a  ;  F  61  ;  F  64  ;  F  73  ;  F 
76  ;  M  6. 
39.  OiT«  to  {Mai.  bfiri) :  eg  (/r.  egg), 
ya'  eg  {pr.  ^g%),  ex  eg  ba-yg,  "  give 
me,"  Sem.  Kedah  ;   ya'  eg  {pr,  ya' 
egg),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ;  ya- 
«g  {p^-  egg).  e.g.  eg  ba-yg'  (<vka-ye') 
{Mai.  bCri-lah),  "give  me,  "Pang,  U, 
A  ring',    ya-cg.   Pang.   Sam,    Pang. 
Gal.  ;  ag,  e.g. ,    ' '  give  fire, "    ag  yeh 
OS,  Sem.  Stev.  ;    e6g,    Tembi ;    og, 
Serau  ;  kg  ;  og,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  ek, 
UHr,Kerbat\  ek?  (-k  \su\),  Sem. 
Beg. ;  ok,  Sak.  Kor,  Gb. ;  (ock),  Sak. 
Tap.  ;  6k,  Sen.  CI.,  Tern.   CI,,  Sak. 
Guai,  e.g.  6k  i-6dz6ng  ma'  hg,  "give 
my  chopper  to  him,"  Sen.  CI, ;  (oak), 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.', 
(oak  =  in     sound     Eng.       "  oak  " 
[?&k]),       Sak.       Martin  ;        (6ck), 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  hok,  nSghok  (ndg-hok). 
Som.  ;  i  ?  (orra),  U.  Tern.  ;  ho,  e.g, 
"give  all,"  ho  dikdik,  Sak.  J,  Law, 
h6,  Sak.    Kerb,  ;   et   (?),  Pang,   U, 
A  ring.     Give  me :  ek  bi  yek  (6k  bi 
ek),  Pang.  Jalor  ;  pgn)rak-ye  (pefiak- 
y6),    Sak.    Kerb.  ;    ok-en    (6ck-en), 
Sak.     Ra.     Give  here!    {Mai.    b6ri 
kasini) :  og  manak,  Tembi',  dg  madi' 
(madik),  Serau  [or  Tembi?]  ;  {Mai. 
unjok-lah)  :    6g-lah,    Tembi;   6g-la' 
(6glak ),  Serau  [or  Tembi  ?].    Answer  I 
oglah,  Tembi ;  6g-la'  (dglak),  Serau 
[or  Tembi}]  ;  ohlah,  Serau.    I  give  : 
enyAkn,  Jelai.      1   want  to  give  you 
tobacco  :    An  {or  en)  og  baku  ha  hg, 
/elai.     To  give  to  people  {Mai.  bagi 
ka   orang) :    og   mg  -  lumom,    Krau 
Em.      To  ask   for:   ek   (aik),  Sem. 
Buk.    Max.  ;     ok    (o'ck),   Sak.    Ra. 
To  ask  for :    og,  e.g.  "  I  ask  to  be 
allowed    to    use   it,"    og   im   pakai, 
Tembi.      I  ask  for  tobacco  :  o  akau, 
Tembi ;    aug  [?]    bako,    Jelai.      He 
asks  for  it  [?]:  og  in  ni  [?],  Tembi.  [Ob- 
viously the  word,  throughout,  means 
' '  give. "]   To  divide;  to  split:  ek  (aik), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.    To  feed  :  aok ;  a-ok. 
Sem.  K.  Ken.    Barter  ;  exchange  :  ^k 
hok.  Sak.  Kerb.     Greedy :    ok  (6k), 
Sak.  Kerb.     To  give  pleasure  :  mAek 
n^juk  (m&'ik  njuk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.; 
B  388  ;   ek,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [means 
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merely  "to  give"].  To  tend:  5k 
en  kalfi  (oak  en-kal6),  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff,  To  present :  &g ;  og.  Sak,  U. 
Kam.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at :  dc 
(aik).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  share  [i.e. 
give  another  a  share  of  something] : 
ok.  Slim.  ;  nok  (n6k),  Sak.  Kerb.;  C 
163. 

30.  GiVK,  TO  {Slal.  l^eri) :  ya-oi',  ex, 
ui'  ki&nc'  bab  (Mai.  b^h  s^dikit  nasi), 
* '  give  mc  a  little  rice. "  ( Does  not 
this  word  rather  =  "  bawa  "?),  Pang. 
U.  Wn/«^[?  =  B  396].  IKhmerox, 
••to   give."] 

31.  Give,  to:  do.  Sak.  Ra.  [?  =  T  86. 
But  cf.  Sui  do;  Boloven,  Niahim 
doi,  "to  pay";  Kon  Tu  dong ; 
Tareng  ed6ng,  "  to  give."] 

32.  (Jive,  to  :  jdn,  Bes.  Malac,  Des.  K. 
luing.  ;  kftjbn,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  kajon, 
Bes.  A'.  Lang.  ;  kajin  ;  jon,  e.g. 
"give  to  him,"  jon  kih-keh,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  /.  ;  kajin  (kathdgin),  Bes. 
Bell.  Give  me :  jon  ha  on,  Bes. 
Malac.  To  pay  :  kajon,  Bes.  K.  L. 
To  prejicnt  :  joyft ;  jiin,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I.  [Mon  j«^n-ka  [juin-kuiw],  "to 
vouchsafe";  A'A/wifr  chun  [jun],  "to 
offer"  ;  Lave  jun,  "to  give  back," 
cf.  S  99  ;  see  also  B  396.  ] 

33.  Give,  to  :   ga  (gar).  Bers.  S/ez'.. 

34.  Give,  H):  bfi  (bar).  Belend.  Stev. 
ban,  /ak.  Stev.  [?  =  B  401]. 

35.  Give,  to  :  ji  ?  ar  gi  ?  (gee).  Belend. 
Stev.  [?  =  G  33]. 

36.  Give,  to  :  unrup"  (uftup"),  Jak. 
Malac. 

37.  Give,  to  :  kasih,  Ben.  New.  [Mai. 
kasi]. 

38.  Give,  to  :  bri  (brie),  Mentr.  Stev. 
\MaL  Irfri]. 

Oiuard :  B  159. 
Glad,  to  be  :  G  66. 

39.  Glance  at,  to  (sidex^-ays) :  m&deng 
mflkClcng  (mding  mklng),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. ;  S  75.  To  glance  sideways  : 
kCleng  (kling),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
peer:  serling-serling,  Bes.  Songs  [Mai. 
k<^rling]. 

Gutter,  to:  S  158. 
Globule :  (i  77. 

40.  Glossy :  linyang.  Bes.  Songs. 
Gluttonous  :  Ci  75  ;  G  no,  in. 
Gnat :  M  180. 

Gnaw,  to  :  B  228. 

41.  Go,  to(^l/*^/.  b<5rjalan) :  har(/r.  harr). 
Pang.  U.  .4  ring.  Track  ;  path : 
ha,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Road :  ha, 
Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob., 
Sem.  Jur.  New.  Path ;  road  {Mai. 
inian) ;  v»;^»w>"  fth'*  I^olcs  Hkc  a  mis- 


take for  ho  0r  har(?)  bfr 
jalan  kaxnana,  "wbeic 
going?"  the  usual  word  (ic 
bar  {pr.  barr)).  Pang.  I 
Road :  harbau.  V.  Kil 
Ijtbir\  ha'b6-aa  (ha'-Ur-oi 
FootpriDts:  hai.  Kefb^. 
mark  ;  scar  :  hal,  SewL 
Mark  of  a  scratch :  hal. 
Max.  Cicatrice  ;  scab  ( 
balp&  (bapa  ifr  blpa), 
Afax.  ;  W  14a  [d  P  20 
etc,  probablj=:har  +  B  2 
43.  Go,  TO  :  ma-chop?  or 
(matcbope).  Semi,  Pufier 
Pang.  U.  A  ring ;  cbbp  (d 
ch^p.  Kerbat ;  cbnp.  Sex 
U.  Sel.  [in  tbe  Sim.  \ 
originally  cboop] ;  (tcfa 
Klapr.  :  cbGp  (tschop), 
Gb.  \  cbitip  ?  (cbi-ap). 
cbiop.  Ben.  New, ;  ddp, 
Sen.  CL ,  Tern.  CI. ;  e.g. 
stream  "  {lifai,  mudik).  < 
Sen.  Cliff:  \  Dlibcb1p(n6b- 
cbip  ;  ecbip.  Sem.  Per,  ;< 
not  go. "  duk  gu  chip, 
chip,  Sak,  Guait  Kram 
Tern.  ;  (tchip),  Sak.  A'on 
Sak.  Br.  Ijow\  cbib(tsd 
ya-cbib?  (ja-scbib),  U.  . 
('ndjtb),  e.g.  **wbitb 
going  ? "  memong  'nc 
Sak.  Martin  ;  chip-i 
tscbip),  e.g.  ••  I  wiU  i 
chip-cbip  (it'n-mi-tschip 
K.  Ken.  \  cbicb^,  5k 
Go  (imper. )  :  be  che; 
Tan.  U.  I^ang.  To  j 
chub.  Sem,  Pa.  Ma 
(nicbub),  Sem.  Buk.  J/. 
{imper.)'.  chib  (tcfaib). 
To  go  away  :  chub,  Set 
nebcbip  (ndb-tchtp).  t 
out :  nebchip  (neb-tdd] 
in  :  b^hap,  Sak.  Tan 
arrive  :  chip  (tcbip),  Sc 
come  ;  to  arrive  :  chip 
(tchtp).  Sak.  Kerb. 
{Mai.  lalu).  ya-cbdp, 
A  ring.  To  walk :  chup 
Gram.  ;  cbiub,  Sem.  Pa 
ap,  Sem.  Beg;  ya.*cb5p. 
Sem.  Plus  :  cbjp-cha 
ch5p  =  Mai,  b&jalan- 
Kedah  ;  chip  chip.  Sak 
Sak.  BlanJ.  Cliff.  T 
chub?  (jub).  Sem.  Pa.  A 
S436;  T  54:  T86:  T 
78:  W8i  :  W83;  W 
ye  aicb'o?  /ye  eidscli/p),  ^ 
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Yon  ( =  thou)  go ;  be,  she  goes :  ship 
h^  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  We  go:  ship 
mniia-hd.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [In  both 
these  cases  the  MS.  leaves  it  doubtful 
i^ietber  aichfp  (eidschfp)  should 
be  added  as  well.  ]  Who  goes  ?  chip 
mile  (tschip  miUo).  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Come  let  us  go  there  (up-country) : 
bei  ham  chap  chip  ma  ti',  Sak.  Tan. 
if  am.  We  will  go :  jo'  chap-chfp, 
Sak,  Tan.  Ram.  To  go  about  steal- 
ing: chub  p&duih  (chub  pduih), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Yes,  yes !  go  on,  go 
on  I  (words  used  by  women  dancing 
or  posturing) :  sau  1  sau !  sau !  chip ! 
cfaftp  I  chEp !  (sough !  sough !  sough ! 
diaep  t  chaep  !  chaep  !)  Sak.  Hale. 
Go  away  :  chip  matiii  (tchip  matoui), 
Sak.  Korb.  Lias\  T  54.  Go  (and) 
bring  water  :  ch€p  nidng  tfoh 
(tsc^  niAng  t6oh),  Sak.  Tap.  To 
go  in  front :  chep-chSp  neing-neing 
(tcheptchdp  neing  -  neing).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  chepchip  ch&nu  (tcheptchip 
tcfa4nou),  Sak.  Ra.  Go  there  :  chip 
gue  tui,  Krau  Tern.  ;  T  54.  I  am 
going  to  Tapel :  eh  ch^p  Tapel,  Sak. 
Tap.  [  **  Eh' '  appears  to  mean  • '  he, " 
not  "  I. "]  I  wish  to  go  there  :  en  man 
chip  diteh,  Sak.  J.  Low.  Where  are 
you  going?  ch5p  ba'  lo  (ch^rp  ba' 
ler),  Ijtbir.  To  go  shooting  with  the 
blowpipe :  chepchip  putput  (tchep- 
tchip poutpout)  Sak.  Ra.  ;  B  256  ; 
chapchip  s$nlu  (tcheptchip  sonlou), 
Som.  ;  B  257.  To  cross  a  river  : 
chepchip  raenii  tiueh  (tcheptchip  mo- 
nA-tiou^h),  Sak.  Kerb. ;  C  273  ?  To 
approach:  chip?  ba  da  (tchtb&d^), 
Sak.  Ra.  Come :  chip  ?  ba  doi 
(tschibadoi),  (J.  Kel.  Come  here : 
chdp  ba  doi'  (chfirp  ba  dd-i'),  Lebir  ; 
ch€p  ba'doi,  Kerbai.  To  come ; 
to  arrive  :  nepchip  diano  (neptchip 
ditoo),  nefxrhlp  diano  (neptchip 
diteo),  Som.  ;  chibd  (tchibA),  Sak. 
Ra.  [?cf.  Mai.  tiba  ;  A  148].  To 
bring  back[?]:  chip?  ba  tab  (tchi- 
b^t^h),  Som.  [This  word  has  turun 
bawa.  "go  down  and  bring,"  given 
as  the  Malay  equivalent,  but  it  should 
be  turun  bawah, '  'descend" ;  cf.  D  95.  ] 
Permission  :  nepchip?  («fl»^- tchip), 
S&m.  To  take  away  :  nepchip  {^nep- 
tchip),  Som.  \  B  397.  [But  perhaps 
this  word  should  go  under  C  48.] 
Angry;  swift :  machub(nichub),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  To  call  :  chip  bash,  Krau 
Tern.  To  call  for :  chip,  Sak.  (/. 
Kam.  To  issue  [Mai.  kCluar) :  ya' 
chop  ba-hop,  lit.   "walk   into  (the) 


jimgle,"5^. /'/mj;  Fa3i.  To  return 
(McU.  pulang)  :  ya'-chop  b&-tek5h. 
Pang,  U.  Aring\  A  46.  Up- 
country  (J/o/.ulu):  chipma'te(tchim- 
mot^),  Sak.  Ra.  [="go  inland"]. 
Road:tib,  U.  Pat.  Path:  chepchap 
(tcheptch^),  Sak.  Ra,  ;  chepchep 
(tch^ptchep).  Sak.  Kerb, ;  (tchep- 
tchap).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  nep-chlp-chi  kui 
(»<^tchip-tchi  koni).  .S^^.  To  walk 
(Mai.  jalan  kaki):  chip  nep  juk^^,  Sen. 
Cliff.  To  walk  with  a  long  stride  : 
chub  betuid  (chtiub  btuid),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.;  L  130. 

The  following  have  come  to  hand 
too  late  to  be  inserted  in  their 
proper  places: — To  go:  ichip, 
Sak.  Sung.  ;  chip,  Darat ;  chip^, 
Serau,  Jelai.  Go !  chip,  Tembi, 
Darat ;  chipo,  Jelai.  Go  away ! 
chiplah,  Darat.  Go.  young  man ! 
yob  bapi  chip,  Darat.  Go  quickly  : 
chib  kakuat,  Serau.  Come  here: 
chip  lUnO?  (tschip  IMno  or  tschip 
l^o'n,  "with  soft  resounding  n"), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  walk:  chip*, 
Serau;  chfipchib,  Tembi;  chapchap; 
chipchip.  Sak.  Em.  I  walk :  en 
chipQ,  Jelai.  [1]  want  to  walk : 
chepchip,  Serau ;  chichip,  Kerdau. 
To  obey  :  chCp  16s5,  Darat.  Where 
are  you  going?  ech  chib,  Tembi. 
They  are  going  thither  :  bichik  mata, 
Jelai.  Slowly !  echchip  plahat**, 
Sak.  Em.  I  want  to  go  to  Telom  : 
en  chi  ma  T6l<3pn,  Krau  Em.  When 
will  the  master  (Mai.  tuan=  "  you  ") 
go  ?  hu  I0I6  hen  chip**,  Darat.  Let 
us  go  I  koh  loi  (^rlah)  hemchechip^; 
madilah  hem  chip°,  Krau  Em.  Let 
us  go  across  [i.e.  the  river) :  he 
makati'  (makatikh)  chiblah,  Serau. 
I  command  you  to  go  there :  eng 
suro  chip  he  mati,  Darat.  [Man 
chop  [chuip],  "to  arrive";  Old 
Khmer,  Samrf,  Xong  jib  ;  Phnong 
chhet,  "to  come."  ?  cf.  Bahnar 
chop,  "  to  walk  on  tiptoes,"  and  the 
words  under  G  43.] 
43.  Go,  TO  :  chuk  or  yft-chuk,  Pang. 
Belimb.  ;  chok,  Sak.  Sel.  Da.,  Bes. 
K.  Lang.  ;  chok,  e.g. ,  "  go  there, 
chok-a-kit,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  chohok,  Ben. 
New.  :  chdak,  U.  Cher.  ;  su-ak,  U. 
Tem.  ;  swag.  U.  Ind.  ;  joh,  Jak. 
Um. ;  j6  (dj6),  Sak.  Ra. ,  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
jdk,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  jok,  Jak,  Mad. ; 
bejok,  Jak.  Mad.  [Pant.  Kap. )  ; 
W  12  ;  W  84.  Go  [imper.)  :  chi? 
(chau),  Buk.  U.  Lang.  To  go  or 
walk  :  chuk  <>rchu',  Pang.  K.  Aring, 
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To  f!fi  out :  li^chut  (but-ch4t).  Sak. 
Ra.  To  enter  :  chu'  or  b&h-f-chQ' 
( proltabl  y  to  tx?  cxplaine<l  as = Mai.  lari 
hamba  inasok,  "I  run  in" — where 
^  is  a  contraction  of  yS'  or  y&=I), 
Pang,  lielimb.  To  follow :  jok. 
Pant.  Kiip.  M.td.  To  go  away : 
kijO,  Sak.  h\i.  To  walk :  chA  (chor), 
Hers.  St€v. ;  chok,  Hcs.  Songs.  To 
wander :  chok,  lies.  Songs.  To  re- 
move {in trans. ) :  chuk,  Sem.  Pa, 
.\ft:x.  ;  juk.  Sem.  Huk.  Max,  Go 
Kimpi-r.):  cho'  hukf,  Bes.  Malac.  \ 
chiok  huki  (tchiok  huki),  Bes.  Her. 
I'o  go  away :  jo  chcpchep  (djd  tchtfp- 
tch^p,  Srtk.  Kerb.  ;  jo  chipchip  (djo 
tchiplchlp),  Sak.  Ra. ;  G  42.  Where 
are  you  going?  chok  hani  or  hamani; 
chok  mani  hi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  I 
want  to  go  out :  cho'  hoi  luar,  Bes. 
Malac.  To  go  about  stealing : 
juk  Siiik,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  S  440. 
Cio  to  bath*' :  cho'  hum,  Bes.  Malac. 
To  go  to  shoot :  cho'  n&leh,  Bes. 
Malac.  (io  slowly  :  cho'  hip6i.  Bes. 
Malac.  \  W  5.  Good  -  bye  :  chok 
lel'm  lel^  IcPm.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  G 
67.  Come  (impi-r.)'.  chA?  (chau), 
iiiho,  link.  U.  Lang.  ;  b^jok  kian 
tb'jok  klAn),  /'.;;//.  Kop.  Jok.  Come 
here  :  cho'  ho  joe,  Bes.  Malac.  Re- 
jieatetily  :  chok  \vl\,  chok  yut  {lit. 
"go  (and)  return"),  Bes.  Sep.,  Bes. 
A'.  L.  \  R  84.  Road  :  chCruk  ? 
(cherook),  Sak.  Hal.  ;  suak,  Semilai 
coll.  Ay  a.  ;  swag,  Pal.  ;  jok  bogin, 
Pant.  'Kap.  Jok. ;  B  312.  To  walk: 
cho'  i&.  Bes.  Malac.  ;  jok  p^^ngunyis 
(jok  pngunyis).  Piint.  Kap.  Jok. 
[Sam re  cheo  ;  cho  (cheu)  ;  A'ong 
chca  :  (^uoi  cher  ;  Halang  chfiu  ; 
Kon  Tu  gio.  "to  go";  Kon  Tu 
choi ;  Sue  chu  (chou).  "to  come"; 
Tareng  cho,  "to  go  out  "  ?  cf.  Mon 
kwaik  [kwak],  "to  walk."] 
44.  Go.  I  ;  I  am  going :  dop,  Sak.  Tap. 
To  run  :  dAh,  Sem.  Beg. ;  doh  ;  duh, 
Bes.  Sep. ;  do'  (du"),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.\ 
niAdo'  (mdu'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
diidiS,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  dadu*  (daduk) ; 
dado"  (dadi)k).  in  the  phrases  "run 
off!  "em  da  <lok  [jiVJ,  and  "don't 
run  .iway,"  ed  da  dok  \sic\  Tembi  \ 
(liV.  Bes.  Malac.  ;  p<V-l?-do',  e.g.,  bft 
kor  jx"  -  Ic  .  do'  [.r/V],  ' '  do  not  run 
away,"  k'rt'.u  Tern.  ;  palo,  U.  Ind.  ; 
K  201.  \Mon  teau  [dau] ;  Ckuru 
<lao ;  Stieng  du ;  Baknar  koduu 
(kodau)  ;  kikiu,  "to  flee."  "to  run 
aw.'iy":  Bolaven  ndu  ;  Siakon,  Alak 
■«'i  !     J -^vc    tr.i/iu:    Halang    kadao, 


"  to  flee"  :  cf.  also  Btlasc 
dok,  *'to  walk,"  "to  go' 
dak  (dac),  "to  go";  Kh 
[dfiu],  "  to  go  away.  "] 

45.  Go,  TO :  b&  (bar).  Jal.  Sia 

46.  To  walk  :  k«n  (k'n).  Jok.  5 

47.  Go,  TO :  moh.  Rasa,  JJa 
Go  over  there:  moh  dsai 
xioum),  jlJenir.  Bar. 

48.  Go.  TO  :  bctroh.  Pant.  He 
bitro.  Pan/.  Kap.  Log.  T( 
t£roh  (t'roh).  Pant,  Ka^  L 
learn  :  betroh  (b'troh).  Pt 
Jok.  Go  :  betrau?;  bfisroi 
b'troh).  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 
ax6  ;  ?  cf.  Hcdang  troh  ;  /• 
"to  come";  Bakmcr  u 
arrive."] 

49.  Go :  d«loh,  Strling ; 
«b'kalo-i).  Pant.  Kap.  J 
call:  keioi  (k'lo-1).  Pant. 
Path:  kUh,  Bes.  A.  /. 
path :  kluang.  Sem.  B. 
Road  :  kloh,  Bes.  Be/L  :  \ 
Mew.  [Cf.  Kkmer  phlAw 
Baknar  gliing ;  M^n  kloc 
"road."] 

50.  Go.  to:  jalan.  Ben.  Met 
jalan,  Mantr.  Malac.,  Ji 
\Mal.  jalan]. 

51.  Go :  songsang,  Kena,  I. 

52.  Go  away,  to  :  pe.  Belend. 
Stev.  ;  gi  (gee).  Berz.  S 
Pfcrgij. 

53.  Go,  inability  to :  chicUI  (c 
Sem.  Stev.  [Stieng  cbol 
lame."] 

Go  {imper.)'.  T  51  ;  T  53 
Go.  let  us  :  W  14. 
Go  away,  to :  C  2x9;  Fi 
G  4a,  43  ;   CJ  5a  ;  T  5x. 
Go  before,  to  :  A  6 ;  B  x 
Go  down,    to:    D  93; 
K  ai. 

Go  downatream,  to:  B< 
Go  fint,  to  :  B  145,  X46. 
Go  home,  to :  R  83-87. 
Go  in,  to  :  E  76:  G  42. 
Go  ont,    to:    D  93:   G 
O  40  ;  O  66,  67  :  T  9. 
Go  ihooting,  to  :  B  257 : 
Go  np,  to  :  A  Z54  ;  A  15 
Go  npatx^eam,  to:  A  6; 

53A.  Goat :  b^bek.  Pant.  G 
[onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  Cka» 
Kkmer  pop*  [babi] ;  Bak 
Ckuru,  Jarai,  Kha  Bi  b 
beh,  beih  ;  Mon  p&be* 
also  found  in  language 
Indian  Archipelago]. 

5^B.  Goat:    kamik^,  Tembi \ 
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.  Darat,  Jelai ;  kamblkn,  Sak. 

kembiapi*    (<?r    kfimbrap^?). 

i.     Wild  goat:  kambikn,  Tembi 

kambing].     Goat :  B  1 10. 
r.  wild  (iVA;/.  kambing  gurun) : 
w  h€s  (/»r.  hySss  <>r  hess),  6>»». 
»,  Sem.  Plus. 

:  bi-in  (bee-in),  Belend.  Stev. 
:  deus,  /<?>&.   Raff.  ;  d^os,  /(»t. 

/1j.  ;  deus  (dius)  Jakun  of 
xa  in  Hikayat  Abdullah 
aguese  deos] ;  D  161  ;  F  32  ; 
:  S  385,  386  ;  T  116. 
^6-6yed,  with  projecting  eyes  : 
e.g.  chim  plat  (a  kind  of  owl?), 
the  chim  kuwayt  or  kalong 
yt,  which  is  also  described  as 
e-cyed),  Bes.  K.  L,  Squinting: 
p«at,  Bes.  Songs.  Eye  ?  (Mai. 
I :  plat-chut,  Sen.  Cliff.  [Prob- 
the  epithet  has  been  omitted 
!  Malay  equivalent,  by  inadvert- 

1 

;le-eyed  ;  protruding  :  ch^lap, 
Songs, 

:  sQe  (sft-ay),  Sai.  Sel.  Da. 
om  Sanskrit  suvanna,  like  the 
lese  word  for  "gold."  which  is 
Bui  in  Khmer  spean  [sban] 
s  "copper."] 

> :    pSnchflai  (penchflei),  Pant. 
Her. 

y  :  volesman,  Sem.   Klapr.   [cf. 
^fljry  vulamena ;  ^//^j  ulawiing; 
.'ifcjjrtrbulayeng.     This  is  almost 
nly   a   mistake :    in  Crawfurd's    | 
the    Malagasy   word    (given    as    I 
srmaner  ")  occupies  the  next  line    , 

the    S(?mang,    which    is    blank    I 
It    may  be  assumed  that  the    ' 
St  who  supplied  Klaproth  with 
emang  words  accidentally  intro- 
i      the      Malagasy     equivalent. 
roth    himself   notices   the   close 
»s  between  his  "  Si^mang  "  word 
the  Malagasy  word  for  "gold," 
1  he  appends  for  comparison.] 
D :  amas,  Sem.  Beg. ;  mas,  Sem. 

Sak.  Br.  Ijnv,  Sak.  Blatij.  Sw. , 
\i,  Serau,  Ben.   New.  ;   (mass), 

Croix,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  mils,   Sem. 
(en.  ;    (mas).    SiUn.,  Sak.   Pa.  ; 

Som.  [Mai.  Cmas] :  Y  26. 
i  [Mai.  baik):  {a)  bed-ed  or 
xi  (pr.  bbd-edd),  Sem.  J  arum. 
Plus',  b€de'et,  Pang.  K. 
g  \  bed  -  et,  Kerbat ;  bit  -  et, 
-.  Good  to  the  taste  [Mai. 
)) :  bit  -  et,  Lebir.  Good  or 
lifiil  {Mai.  baik)  :  bod-ed,  Pang. 
I  ring.   Pang.   Sam,   Pang.    Gal. 


Beautiful  {Mai.  molek) :  bed-ed  or 
bod-ed  {pr.  bod-edd  or  bod-odd), 
Sem.  Plus',  bedg'g,  Pang.  K.  Aring, 
Pang.  Belimb.  Handsome :  bit-et, 
UHr ;  b6d-At,  A'erbat.  Clean  {Mai. 
cbuchi) :  bdd-5d  or  bOd-ed.  Sem. 
Plus  ;  V  13. 

{b)  Good  {Mai.  baik) :  &b5d  or  Sbon 
{pr,  fiba<*n),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
W  23  ;  abu-an,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  baan  ? 
(baian).  Ben,  New.  ;  b&tn  (bit'n), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  Beautiful :  bu'ud 
(bflu'tid),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \  bEtn 
(bi'tn),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Handsome  : 
haban,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  aban,  Ben.  New. 
Average  in  size  or  looks  {Mai. 
sfid^rhana) :  form  ;  outside  ;  attitude 
{Mai.  sikap) :  habuan,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

64.  Good  :  A-gan.  Krau  Ket. ,  Krau 
Tern.  ;  A-^n.  Sak.  Guai. 

65.  Good  :  bOr.  Sak.  Tap.  ;  b6r,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  ;  bor.  Sen.  Cliff.  \  bar, 
Sak.  J.  Ixnv  ;  bftr,  Tembi  [or  Seraui\ 
Good  ;  beautiful :  b6r,  Sak.  Martin. 
Good  ;  pretty  :  bor,  Sen.  CI.  Good; 
well  :  b6r,  Serau.  Good  to  eat : 
bor,  Sak.  Ra.  Beautiful :  bor,  Sak. 
Ra. ,  Sen.  Cliff.  Handsome :  bor, 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.,  Serau  \  bor 
Darat ;  b5or,  Jelai  ;  bar,  Sak.  J. 
Low.  To  clean:  bor,  Sak.  Ra. 
Comfortable  (.1/a/.  sCnang):  bor.  Sen. 
Cliff.  Gay  :  bor,  Sak.  Ra.  Pleasant 
to  the  taste,  etc.  {Mai.  sCdap)  : 
bor,  Serau.  Very  good  :  abSr-bbr  ; 
bor  m^nanang,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Good  : 
bor  mfinanan  (bor  monanan),  Sak. 
Ra.  Better :  bor  munanan  (bor- 
mounanan),  Sak.  Ra.  Best :  bar 
sakali,  SaJt.  J.  Low.  Bad ;  not 
good  :  pe  bor  (peh-bor),  Sak.  Tap.  \ 
pe  bir,  Tembi  [or  Serau  ?]  Pleased  ; 
pleasure  :  b&r  noi,  Serau.  Pleasant 
in  sound  :  jibor,  Serau.  Take  care  : 
jaga  abor,  Jelai.  To  recover  one's 
health  :  bor.  Sak.  Ra.  He  is  well 
again  :  ya  bor  IQ'  {or  lo'),  Sak.  U. 
Bert. ;  H  63  ;  M  107.  [Khmer  vor 
[war],, "  beautiful  "  ;  cf.  Achin.  boh, 
"it  is  well,"  "yes."] 

66.  Good  :  mang,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  mftg, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  meg,  Som.,  Sak. 
Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  \  mag  (mig),  Sak. 
Ra.  \  m6dn  ;  met,  Tembi  [  ?  cf.  B 
63J.  Good;  pretty:  mfing.  Tem.  CI. 
Good  to  eat :  meg,  Som. ,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Good  to  the  taste :  meg,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Beautiful :  meg,  Som. ,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Better :  meg,  Sak.  Kerb.  Cash  down : 
meg,    Sak.   Kerb.     To  clean  :    meg. 
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Sak,  Kerb.  Clear  water :  mekg, 
Sak.  Kerb.  Handsome  person  ; 
meet"  ;  mM^,  Tembi.  In  sound 
health :  mak  or  niek.  Sak,  Kor,  Gh. 
To  recover  one's  health:  niag  (m^), 
Sak.  Kerb.  It  is  well  {Mai.  baiklah): 
meg,  Sak.  Kerb.  Well  {Fr.  bien, 
adj.  Mai.  Ixiik) :  nicg,  Som.,  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  inaR  (meg),  Sak.  Ra.  Plain 
{Mai.  piifhinKl  :  meg,  Sak.  Kerb. 
To  be  glad  or  pleased  {Mai.  suka- 
hati):  migih,  lies.  K.  L.  ;  meg  hup^*, 
Tembi.  It  will  do  {Mai.  jadi-lah) : 
l)§  mHig  dc  (Ik:>  morg  de),  Serau  [?cf. 
liaknar  mek,  • '  sufficient  *']. 

67.  Good  :  lel»ni,  liti.  Sep.  A.  I.\  lem. 
lies.  Sep. ;  limah,  /^^w.  New.  Hand- 
some :  Ulbn.  lies.  Malac.  Very  good : 
lem  nene,  lies.  Sep.  Of  good  stock 
{Mai.  baiigsa  laik) :  na*  lem.  Bes. 
Sep.  Bad:  lera  ngot  (///.  "good 
not").  lies.  Sep.  A.  1.  Pleasant 
{Mai.  s£dap) :  loom  {or  lO'omm), 
lies.  K.  L.  Carefully:  lem  -  lem  ; 
berlemlem,  lies.  Songs.  Pleased : 
lebm,  Sertin^\  llman,  Kena.  I. 
Well  (in  hoalth) :  lebm.  Bes.  Her.  ; 
(1  43.  \Bahnar  liem  (lidm) ;  Mng  ; 
i'huru  neAm  ;  Stieng  klen  (kl^nh), 
' '  good, "  • '  l>eautiful "  ;  Alak^  Kaxng, 
Sedang  lOm  ;  Halang  liem  ;  Ijemit 
lo  (leu);  •  *  IxKiutiful*' ;  Khmus  lb 
(leu);  I^met  lok  (loc),  "good"; 
/-iirr  niem  ;  //alang  \\cm,  "clean"; 
?  cf.  Bolin>en  licng  ji  ;  Lair,  Ntakdn 
niera  ji ;  s4/ak  flAm  ftjl,  *'  to  recover 
from  sickness."] 

68.  Cf(X)D  ;  nice  ;  convenient ;  to  cure  : 
nyamon,  J*anf.  Kap.  Job.  Best : 
tcrlampat  nyamon,  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 
To  cheat  :  akiU"  liada  nyamon,  Pant. 
Kap.  Jok.  Dirty ;  ugly :  bfth  nyamon, 
Pant.  Kap.  /oh.  Quite  bad  :  pCran- 
chas  iK'h  nyamon  (p'ranchas  bih 
nyamon),  Pant.  Kap.  Jok.  ;  C  152  ; 
V  121  ;  H  116.  [Selung  amon. 
amoong.  "good";  Sampit,  Katingan 
nyaman  (njaman),  "good  to  the 
taste."  ] 

69.  G(X>L) ;  well :  10s6i,  Kena.  I. 

70.  G(K>u  :  b;igali.  Or.  Hu.  J  oh.  I. 

71.  Gcx)i.>:  iKiik,  Jak.  Malac.  \  bai/t, 
U.  Tern.  ;  lx:'-<Jk.  Barok.  Good 
to  the  taste ;  to  recover  one's 
health  :  h.ihh.ik  (lK*h  -  hok).  Som. 
Ikitter  :  ulK*k  (ijub-ek),  Som.  Gay  (?) : 
Kik  (bek).  .s'.'w.  Perfect  (?)  (/->. 
parfait,  toujours  ;  Mai.  sfimpdrna) : 
ixih.i  (bche),  Som.  ;  chabehih 
(/^A/z/'/hih).  Sak,  Kerb.  Pretty  : 
baiifr.    U.    Tern.      It    is   well    {Mai. 


baiklah):  ba6Ia.  S^.\\sA 
Ra.  Wicked :  chada buk./< 
[Mai.  tiada  baik.  "is  noi  | 
[Mai.  baik.  "good";  bei  i 
G  75.  with  which  some  0 
woitls  may  be  connected,  1 
meaning  "satisfied."] 
7a.  Good  :  ^lok.  Sak.  Blai^ 
eloh,  Sak.  J.  ljBna\  i-loh,  ( 
Pretty:  i-lo*.  U.  Ckgr.  \ 
health):  llok.  Blan,  Rem 
Cktong;  ilok.  Bedm.  11. 
elok] :  H  63. 

73.  Good  to  the  taste:  bi-fi 
Ttm, 

74.  Good  to  the  taste :  sftdap 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  s£dap.  Jelai.  ^ 
to  the  taste :  pe  sAdap.  Jelai 
ment;  festivity:  s£(Uq)(sdp).J 
A/at.  Nice;  tasty:  sCdap, 
Kam.  [AfaJ.  sMap.]  See  Pi 
Qood-day :  D  42  ;  G  115. 
Qood-bje :  G  43. 

75-  Oozs*.  to  {Mai.  makan  U 
ya'  bohud  {pr.  bohudd).  Sem 
Gluttonous  or  greedy  {Mdl 
bohud  {pr.  bo-hudd).  Stm, 
Gorged  ;  sated  {MaL  U 
bi-hi',  Pang.  U.  Aring :  bfli 
Sam,  Pang.  Gai.  Full  (0 
bihl ;  lihi.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
{Mai.  k&iyang):  befaik; 
Tembi  ;  b^-bet.  Kram  KeL ; 
Kran  Tern.,  Sak.  Guai;  Ub 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bC-hl,  U 
be-hi.  U.  Cher.  ;  be-lii', 
Kerbai;  bi-hi.  Bera. ;  fail 
Malac.  :  bihl ;  lihl,  Ba.  Sef 
iMhih,  Bes.  Songs.  SaDsfie 
filled  {Mai.  kdnyang) :  bihl'. 
bihi'  {Mai.  sudah  k£nyui{ 
had  enough,"  Sem.  Plus: 
Full  of  sap :  b^hkt  or  beh 
Kor.  Gb.  Belly :  bihi  (bi-hi 
Sel.  Da.  [?  cf.  Mai.  Using 
bdsur,  bj^ur;  A'awi  btsar 
b^soh  ;  Menado  Hart^a, 
w&»u.  "  satiated  "  ;  but  mo 
words  appear  to  be  mon 
allied  to  Man  phoa  [phai]. 
fied."  "  full  "  ;  Bahnar,  Hal 
Bolot^n  phii ;  Lazf,  A'iai 
Alak  bahei,  '  •  satiated  " ; 
Nicobar  pah&e,  "sausfie 
food."]     S34.  35. 

76.  QfPO^  (used  for  making  ii 
gutta  trees) :  ch^long  bkog 
bleng),  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 
Gourd  :  F  984  ;  P  232-236 
Qout :  R  88. 
Qimin :  S  88-90. 
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, ;  globule :  nai,  Sem.  Buk, 

:0  27]- 

ild :  ya'.  Kerbai. 

«ILD  :     [a)    chd  -  nuh,     U. 

i6n-o',  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  ch6-no', 

;  chfinA?  (ch6n-or),  Sak. 
liff.  ;  chdnA' ;  ch6n6',  e.g. 
►n,"  chCno'  kral ;  M  15; 
daughter,"    ch^no'    k^rddl 

Sak.     U.    Bert.  ;    F    63  ; 

Sen.       Cliff.  ;        cheno' 

Jelai ;    chenok**,    Serau. 

>n-in-law,  son  or  daughter, 

hfin6',  Sak.  U.  Bert. 

child :  kanchA',  Sem.  Plus, 

Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
n-cho',  LeHr;  kinchu,  Bes. 
Great  -  grandchild  {Mai. 
kanch&'.  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
child  :  chacho'  ?  (chachok), 
lucYA',  Sem.  Kedah\  chuchu, 
ialac.  [Mai.  chuchu].    [The 

above  appear  to  be  in  some 
jd  to  this  last.  One  suspects 
chau,"  which  by  means  of 

-fin-  gives  rise  to  the  {a) 
d  by  a  prefix  ken-  (possibly 

for   child)   the   {d)  forms, 

{c)  forms  are  built  up  by 
petition  of  the  root.  Cf. 
Die  supposed  root  appears 
au,  "  grandchild  "  ;  Bahnar 
),  "  grandson  "  ;  Stieng  kon 

* '  nephew, "  "  grandson. ' '] 
HILD,  great-  {Mai.  chichit): 
ang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
HILD,  great-  {Mai.  chichit): 
3lanJ.  Cliff. 
HILD,    great-  :    {a)   kinchet, 

grandson:  chielchiet  (tchiet- 
fantr.  Cast.   [Mai.  chichit.] 
),  and  cf.    also   Mon    chaik 
great-grandchild. "] 
Id  :  C  102. 

ther :  t&n,  Pang.  Jalor. 
rand  father :     tAn-at,    Pang. 

ATHER  :  le  (leh),  Po-Klo. 
[la].] 

ATHKR  :  loki,  Som.  Grand- 
;randmother  :  dCkh6i,  (dCk'- 
a.  I. 

ATHKR  :  alor,  Sak.  Ra. 
atd',  Sak.  U.  K'am. 
attok,  Or,  Berumb.  You  : 
\.  Ba.  Pa.  Father-in-law  ; 
I- law  :  dato.  Bed.  Chiong. 
ato',  "grandfather,"  etc.; 
F  41  or  G  83,  and  Mon  it&h 
grandmother."] 


87.  Grandfather  :  yaak^*.  Temhi ; 
yakn,  Serau  \  yak,  Sak.  Kerh,\ 
yAtn,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  yatn,  Sen.  CI.  ; 
i-or,  Sak.  Blanj,  Cliff.  Great-grand- 
father (Mai,  nenek) :  yang,  Sem. 
Kedah.  Grandmother  {Mai.  dato') : 
yak  (/r.  yft'),  Sem.  /arum,  Sem. 
Plus\  ya\  Sem.  Plus,  Pang.  U. 
Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.;  yi, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  jAk,  Sen.  Cliff. 
Old  man:  yat,  Tembi,  \Prou,  Chreai 
jak  (jac),  "grandfather";  Mon  ''fi., 
' '  great  -  grandfather ' '  ;  Bahnar  ia, 
"grandmother."] 

88.  Grandfather  :  sag6b,  Sak.  Jer, ; 
bekoph,  Tan.  U.  Lang. 

89.  Grandfather:  n^ek,  Blan.  If  em., 
Serting;  n6ii6k,  Bedu.  II.  ;  nendc, 
Ben.  New.  ;  nenc',  Mantr.  Malac.  \ 
neni,  Bes.  Malac.  [Mai.  nendc] ; 
F  40,  41. 

90.  Grandfather:  gendue (gendooay), 
Bes.  Bell.  Grandmother  :  gendoi  ; 
gendui,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.',  gfindbi, 
Serting;  gfindi,  Bedu.  II.,  Blan. 
Rem.  ;  genoi,  Mantr.  Bor.,  Bes. 
Malac.  ;  (guenoil),  Mantr.  Cast.  ; 
gSnui,  Mantr.  Malac.  Grandparent : 
gen6i,  Bedu.  III.  A  m3rthological 
female  character :  Gendi  Lanyut 
(Genowie  Lanyoot),  Be  lend.  Stev. 
[?  =  G  89  or  M  190]. 

91.  Grandfather,  great-:  puyong,  ^^». 
New.  ;  moyang,  Ben.  New.  Grand- 
mother :  m6yang,  Bedu.  If.  Clever ; 
wise-man  :  puyong,  Ment.  Stev. 
[prob.  =  wizard]  ;  [cf.  Mai.  moyang. 
poyang,  and  pawang  ;  M  79A]. 

92.  Grandfather,  great-  {Mai.  mo- 
yang) :  dotn,  Sen.  Cliff.  Grand- 
mother {Mai.  nenek)  :  dot^,  Jelai. 

93.  Grandfather,  great- :  munchi, 
Ben.  New. 

Grandmother :  G  85  ;  G  87  ;  G  90- 
92. 

94.  Granite  :  pol,  Kena.  I.  [?cf.  C  122]. 

95.  Granite,  chfinAs,  Serting. 

96.  Grass :  {a)  sd-tu,  Krau  Tem.  ; 
toyu?  (loiu  or  toid?),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
{b)  nyo  or  nyoa  (nj6  or  njoa),  Sak 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  nyfinan,  Sak.  U.  Bert. 
[Bahnar  net  (nhet)  ;  Halang  ftftt  ; 
Sedang  hal,  "grass."] 

97.  GRAS.S  :  ip-nftb.  Sen.  Cliff  ;  ibiup, 
Tembi.  [?  Cf.  Central  Nicobar 
opyuap,  a  species  of  grass.] 

98.  Gr.ass  :  lumbun,  Bes.  Songs.  Tangle 
of  grass  :  lumbun  {or  rambun)  rum- 
put,  Bes.  Songs  [?cf.  Mai.  rimbun  or 
rumpun]. 

1   99.  Grass  :     yumpuh    (iumpuh),    Sem. 
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lOI 
I03 


103. 


104. 
105. 


107. 

108. 
109. 


»I3- 
114. 


"5- 


"9 


ISO. 

121. 


link.  .lAix. :  yumput  (jumbiit).  Sem. 
A".  Krn.\  rum  put.  Semu  \  (spec.  ■  116. 
Mai.  kunipai):  liuinput,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [.Ual.  ruin  put]  :  S  513. 
Grass,  jl'nglk-  (.IAz/.  laUuig), 
/mfterata  cylindrica  :  hlleng  (laling). 
Sem.  link.  .Max.  ;  lalAp.  Sak.  Kor. 
Gh.  [.Mai.  lalang].  117. 

Qrailhopper :  ch6k.  Or.  Herumb, 
Gkassik um'KK  :    1)6  -  la  -  lak,    SeJt. 
Hlanj.  i'lif.  \Mal.  hihilang]. 
Grasshoi'I'KK  of  the  kind  knoH-n       118. 
:is  •' h.intu  s^mambu":  riup.  Ment. 
Her.    I.    [  =  the    stick -insect,    see 

S  4551- 

Oratar  :  Lignn.  Jak.  Mad. 

Grave  l.l/ir/.    kubur),    kf^pun   (/r. 

kOpu**nK    Pani^.   Sam,    Pang.    Gal. 

[?  cf.  Mai.  kubur]. 

Grave:  [^t^ndiim,  Jak.  Mctd.,  Jak. 

Semb. .  Jiik.   Ijtm. ,  Jak.  Sim.  [.Mai. 

p^ndnni]. 

(iKAVK :     jirat    kOniuit    (jiral    k«^- 

mu"iu.    He^.    Her.  ;    G    18    [Mai. 

jinil] ;  <J  18  ;  (i  21  :   H  116. 

Grave -stone  (Germ.  Grabscheit)  : 

iM)ng,  Sem.  .S/t-r. 

Gravy  :   jumil'.  Ifcs.  Sep.  ;  jumi*. 

lift.    A'.    I..  \    jiuuah.    lies.   Songs. 

('iM)kfd  meats:  juniak.  Des.  Songs. 

Greasy  :  H  308  ;  S  306 

Great :  B  202-212. 

Great-granchild :  G  79-82. 

Great-grandfather :  G  87 ;  G  91- 

03- 

Great-grandson :  G  82. 

Greedy:   nigomag"?  (//{y/'mafln).       123. 

Sak.    ka.     [?  Cf.    A'hnwr  kfimnaA 

[kuMfin],  "miserly."]  124, 

Gkkkpy  or  gluttonous:  musak  or 

mus.~i',   e.g.   mus:ik  ncneh   niah-hA,        125, 

"that  man    is  very  greedy,"    Bes. 

A'.  /..  ;  G  29  ;  G  75  ;  H  172.  126. 

Green   {Mai.    hijau) :    {a)    nihOg, 

Sem.  Jarum  ;  C'rhtyil,   Sak.   Martin 

[?- Y  24  or  Y  25H].     Yellow  {Mai. 

kuning) :  r^hog,    Sem.   Kedah  [?=        127. 

Y  25]. 

{b)  Green  {Mai.  hijau) :  rogoi  (rog- 

oi),  Sem.  Jarum. 

Grkkn  :  ludii,  Kena.  I. 

Grekn  :    ijau    (idjao),    Sak.    Ra.  ;       ia8. 

kichau,   Kena.   II.     Black  :    hejeau 

(hedjdaow),  Jak.  Raff.  [Mai.  hijau, 

"green"];   R  55  :  \V  98. 

Green  (unrij)e) :  U  20.  21. 

Greenfly :  V  201. 

Greet,  to  :  O  6.  129. 

Greeting,     "good  -  day  "  :     tabd, 

Som.,     Sak.     Ra.  ;     tabek,     Jelai 

'\ral  'j»heH:  D -12. 


Grey:  8233. 
Grin,  to:   ttk^Iacbojm, 
lachoyn     krft,     "yoa   sb 
grinniug     teeth,    0    Kn 
A'edak. 

Grind,  to  (the  teethi :  1 
170. 

Gripillg  (of  the  Ldly): 
(kdapuls).  Sem.  Pa.  JWu 
ably    this  sboukl   be  k«d 
palas;   B  x6o.]    [MaL^ 
Groftn.  to :  t^goh  (mp 
Bnk.     Max.  :    (tu'uhf.  J 
Max.  [A'Am/t  thng>  [tfaflj 
groan."] 
Groin :  U  27. 
Gronnd :  E  12 :  £  18. 
Gtoto  :  G  9. 
Grow    to  {intr.).  {Msl, 
O'-kanAh   (/r.   kenihh  4r 
ex.   (?)   d'  k^nih  las.  "i 
are  growing,"  i.e.  filling  < 
particular  kind  of  tuber  ( 
Elephant's  -  head     Tote 
Pitts. 

Grow,  t<>:  ya-jinod,  h 
Pang.  Gal. 

Grow,  to  :  (<z)  ya-dufflb 
IJ.  A  ring. 

{d)  k&tumbo*  (ktumba'). .' 
Afax.  ;    tumbu,    Sem.   h 
[Mai.  tURiboh] 
Grow,    to:    bek>kDg.  * 
A.I.    [?Cf.  Tao7:biii? 
long,     "to    ascend."  «l 
means  '  *  to  grow  "  :  cf.  A  ■ 
Grow,  to  (of  children):  j< 
B  ao2  ;  F  59. 
Growl,  to  {Germ,  knnrr 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb, 
Growl,  to  (of  a  dog) :  b 
Sep. 

Grant,   to:    bfgnm-bi^ 
Songs. 

GuATa :  R  184. 
Ghildo :  S  179. 
Guide,  to:  pangdo?<pQ> 
Ra.\  Fail  ;  P  154. 
Guitar :  M  225. 
Golf:  B85. 
Gullet :  N  28. 
Gums  (Mat.  gusi-gBB): 
Pang.     U,     Aring.    Pm 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  linsit»,  Sen 
cbbDg  ngdc  [juing  ngfk 
ch5ng       thmefi     [jdog 
"gums."]     F  170:  ?ii 
Gun:   be^ll.  KerM\\ 
Kor.   Gb.  ;  bft-dfl,  Ldir 
Gunpowder  :  beUi  («r  b 
Sak,  Kor.  Gb,  [Mai.  bU 
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pfinjauh     bunyi     (p'njauh 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.     Musket : 

Pant.  Kap.  Log.  Musket- 
io&  b6san  jdubunf,  Pant, 
'^g.  ;  C  io6.  Thunder : 
myi ;  jauh  buuyi  tongkat, 
Kap.  Joh.  ;  D  39.  \Mal. 
far":  bunyi,  *' sound."] 
irder :  G  129. 
rat.    to:     nub.   Stm.    Buk. 

S  31,  32  :  T  I  :  T  211. 
(on      eaves)  :      panchura 
>uri),  Sak.  Ra.  \^tal.  pan- 
anchoran]. 


H 

12. 

ilutation)  :   P  44 A. 

=  to  call) :  C  II. 
>ecially  of  the  head  {Mai. 
nit  not  e.xclusively]  :  sog, 
. .  Sent.  U.  Sel. ,  Sem.  Ij. , 
y.  Sw.  \  sog  (/r.  sogg), 
tm ;  Stm.  Plus ;  s&g  (/r. 
w.  Plus ;  sogk,  U.  Pat.  ; 
Ken.,  Pang.  U.  A  ring, 
m.  Pang.  Gal.,  U.  AW., 
trbat,  Krau  Tem.,  Krau 
.  Kor.  Gb.,  Sen.  CI.,  Sak. 
m„  SaJk.  Guai,  Darat ; 
)g.  sh6g.  sokn,  Tembi  \ 
\  sook"^,  Serau  ;  sak(?);  iOak 
s),  Sak.  Martin  ;  so^k.  Or. 

sok.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  (s6k), 
sok  (suk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.; 
I.  Pa.  Max,  ;  suk  or  sok. 
A  ring;  suk,  Pang.  Be  limb., 

Kena.  //..  Bes.  Her.,  C\ 
,  Serting  ;  s6yut,  Kena.  I. ; 
lalac.  ;  isd*  .^  (esauh),  Tan. 
;  sak.  Sem.  Beg.;  saa,  Sem. 
. ,  Sem.  Jur.  Mar. ,  Sem. 
;  saar,  Sak.  Sung.  ;  isuk  ; 
.  Sep.  A.  /.;  chdk,  Sak. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  sCp,  Som.  ; 
)p),  Sak.  Br.  Law ;  sum, 
ng;  suk?  (luk),  Ben.  AVw. 
but  V.  in/ra'\  \  B  143. 
r      (human)  :      sok      (suk). 

Max..    Sem.    Buk.    Max.  ; 

'.    (J.    A  ring,    Pang.    Sam, 

I. ,    Kerbat ;    sup.    Bera  ;    S 

Body-hair  (of  animals)  : 

Sem.   Pa.    Max.  ;    sok-sok 

Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  Hair  of 
ad  :  sdk-kuih,  Pang.  Jalor  \ 
r.  Martin  ;  sAk-kui  (skkui), 

Max.      Crest  (on  head  of 

.   II 


animals,  etc.) :  sak-kui  (skkui),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max,  :  H  46.  Feather :  sog. 
Sent.  SUv.,  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  s'Ok, 
Serting  \  sittt,  Kena.  /.  ;  sok  kawau, 
Pang.  U.  Aring\  B  215.  Head  :  sok? 
(Idke),  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  [apparently  the 
word  for  '  *  hair  "  is  intended].  Beard : 
sok  angke'  (suk  angki'),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  ;  sog  'ngk€',  Sem.  Kedah ;  sog 
jangkA',  Sem,  Plus\  sok  jangka'. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  to  chaka  (to-tchaka). 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  C  113.  Eyebrow:  sok 
t&nam  (suk  tanro  ?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
B  431  ;  s&k  chengch&ng  (s&ak  chng- 
chng  ?),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  F  228 ; 
sog  petdk  {pr.  sogg  pet5k).  Sem. 
J  arum  ;  H  i.  Hair  of  the  arm-pit : 
sak  ULd&'  (sk  lad'),  Sem,  Pa.  Max., 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.\  sak  I6d&'  (s&k  Id), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max,  \  sok  k^iedft'  (suk 
kid'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  A  141*. 
Mane ;  hair  of  neck  :  sok  j£nok  (suk 
jnuk).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  B 146.  Mous- 
tache :  sog  k&nut  (sog  kan-noot). 
Sem.  Stev.  ;  M  203.  Cock's  feather 
{Mai.  bulu  ayam) :  sok  &-yam,  Lebir ; 
sok<^  pQp,  Tembi ;  sok  pup,  Sak. 
Em.  [Man,  Kaseng,  Boloven  sok ; 
Sedang  s6k  ;  Sui,  Ckuru  sdh  ;  Stieng 
sok.  more  rarely  chok ;  Khmer  s&k 
{pr.  s&k?)  [sak];  Old  Khmer  suk; 
Annam  t6k,  "hair";  Baknar  &h6\i 
(x6k),  "hair,"  "feathers."  Cf. 
Centr. ,  Southern  Nicobar,  y4k  ;  Shorn 
/*/  juo,  joa ;  Teressa,  Chowra  h&j>k, 
"hair";  Tareng  soV.  (s6c) ;  Sedang 
siok,  "  feather."] 
2.  Hair  (generally)  {Mai.  bulu) :  sental, 
Tembi  ;  sent&l,  Darat ;  sen-tol,  Sak 
Blanj.  Cliff.  Body-hair  {Mai.  bulu 
roma) :  s*n-tol.  Sen.  Cliff,  Beard: 
sengtuln  ?  (seiitouln),  Sak.  Ra. ;  sentoi 
jaka  (sentoT  -  di&lcA),  Som.  ;  sentoi 
nyengka'  (sentoi  nyengkak),  Serau, 
Jelai ;  C  113.  Feather:  senidl 
(sental.  "deep"  a),  Sem.  K.  Ken.; 
sentoi,  Sak.  Br.  Low ;  (sentdl),  Sem. 
Per.  ;  sen  -  tol.  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ; 
sintol,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ;  sintaul,  Tan. 
U.  Lang.  ;  sentul,  Tembi.  Cock's 
feather :  sentoi  pup,  Darat ;  s^nt&l 
pup»»,  Jelai.  Lip  :  sent&r.  Tembi  ; 
s£nt6r,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Lips :  sentor, 
Som. ;  shengtor  (chefttor),  Sak.  Kerb. 
Hair  of  head :  sen  -  tol  kui.  Sak. 
Blanj.  Cliff,  ;  santal-kCii,  Sem.  Per. 
Occiput  [jiV] :  sental  kdi  (sendfll-gQi). 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  H  46.  Pubes;  hair 
on  male  pudenda :  sent&l  klaii  ? 
(send&l-glaii  or  send&l-gla-i!i  ?),  Sem. 
K.    Ken.  ;    P   53 ;    sentoi  ngiin-tap. 
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Sak,  BlanJ.  Clif.\^^6.  Moustache: 
sentol  ninyoi.  Serau,  Jelai ;  sintoh 
linyon.  Or.  lUrumb.  \  M  201  ;  s&i- 
tol  rtn  -  tak,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  T  165 ; 
shcntol  (chentoH.  t^ak.  Kerb. ;  shentAr. 
Timbi.  Whiskers  {Mai.  chanibAng) : 
sentol  miiig,  Semu ;  sC'ntol  ming, 
Jelci  ;  C  84  [?  cf.   1'  3]. 

3.  Ha  IK  (of  head) :  rambut,  Mantr, 
Maine. ;  R  27.  Small  hair  on  fore- 
head :  gigi  ranibm,  Jak.  Mad.  ;  T 
172  [Mai,  rambut]. 

4.  H.MK  :  buluh.  lien.  yeiv.\  buluutah. 
Jck.  Raff.  As.\  bulu-ulah.  Jak.  Raff.\ 
K  26.  Hair  of  head  :  buwii  k&pdwa. 
Jak.  Malac. ;  H  53.  Kyebrow  :  bulu 
nima'  (b(ilu  rAmak).  liedu.  /. ;  bulu 
halis.  Jak.  ha.  Pa.  Feather:  bQlii* 
(bOliik).  lies.  Her.\  bulu.  Mantr. 
Malai. .  Jak.  Malac.  [.Wal.  bulu]. 

Hair  :  D  98  ;  H  46  ;  L  35  ;  T  3. 

5.  Hair-knot  at  l>ack  of  head  :  bog: 
(l>ag-ee).  Sem.  Stev. 

6.  Haik-knot:  sCnang6n  ;  snang6n. 
Sak.  Tan.  /^am.  Knob  at  end  of 
handle  /of  implement) :  sanghul 
is;inghoor),  .SVw.  Slrtf,  [Mai.  sanggul, 
"  hair-knot "]. 

7.  Hair-tuft  (of  men) :  janiAl,  Sem.  /J. 
Roll  of  hair  (Mai.  sanggul) :  j6bol. 
/>V.v.  Sep.  A.  I.  Pine-apples:  sfjambol 
(s'janibol).  Fant.  Kap.  Joh.  \Mal. 
jambol]. 

£.  Half  {.Mai.  saparoh):  *ndut  &r  £ndut, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  h'nd51 ; 
hi'ndol ;  'nol,  ex.  'rak  h'ndbl  {Mai. 
tinggal  sa-k^rat),  "there  is  half  left," 
Pe,f.  Sep.  A.  I.  [Inhere  seems  to  be 
two  words,  in  -t  and  -1 :  cf.  Halang 
p{*nuOt :  Stieng  ngol ;  Boloven  n&l ; 
iMve  nau  ;  Siahon  no,  "half"  ;  and 
?  cf.  Khmer  kandal  [kflntftl]  ;  Stitng 
konol.  "  middle."] 

9.  Half  {Mai.  saparoh)  :  teropat, 
Krau  Em. ;  pa^ngkah  (?),  Pes.  A.  I. ; 
M  164. 

10.  Ww.v {Mai.  saparoh):  sA*  (doubtful). 
Pang.  U.  A  ring',  B  146;  M  100;  S 
198. 

11.  Hall:  shed:  iKilei,  lies.  A'.  Lang.; 
balai,  Kerdau.  Floor:  balei,  Sak. 
Kerb.  [Mai.  balai,  "shed"]:  H  153. 

12.  Hammer:  pdng&pan  (p'ngftpan). 
Pan  I.  Kap.  Joh. 

13.  Hammer-out.  to  :  =  C  295. 

14.  Hand  :  chftsh  (tchAsh),  Pang.  Jalor  ; 
chas,  Sem.  Craw.  I/ist.,  Sem. 
('raw.  Gram.,  Sent.  Ked.  And., 
Sem.  Ked.  Mar.^  Sem.  Ked.  yew., 
Sem.  U.  Sel.,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob. 
(Fives  '♦  by  a  misprint   opposite  to 


"  nipple. "  vhich  is  JBt  aboK  "ii 
in  his  list] ;  (tdasl,  5«.  I 
Sem.  Ken.;  chis;  cfais(ck:i 
Sem.  Buk.  .Max. ;  das  (;r.  c 
Pang.  U.  Aring,  Peng.  Sm\ 
or  chass.  Pang.  K.  Arinf:  1 
Sem.  /J.  ;  chas  «r  diys  i/r.i 
or  chass),  ^«.  A'idak.  Sen. 
chyas  {pr.  chJass),  Sm.  b 
chi-as,  Lebir.  Keriat;  cbn 
chaz2),  Pang.  Gal. :  piu,  V. 
U,  Kel.  Hand  or  finger:  c 
chass.  Pat^.  K.  Arixg.  f 
chas.  Sem.  Stev. ;  M  119:  N 
30:  V  8.  Back  of  hud:  ki 
(kiu'  chas).  Sem.  Buk.  .Ma. 
Hat  of  hand  {.Mai.  m  a 
et&*  chAs  (aita'  c1bs|,  Stn 
Max.;  L  62.  Palm  of  tan 
tapak  tangan):  t2p&'  cbfc 
chas).  Stm.  Buk.  .Vcr. 
{Mai.  jari) :  ta-hdk  das  \i 
Sem.  Pitts.  Thumb:  bid 
Ktdak  \  tfibi  chas,  Stk. 
chfts  (bu'  chs),  Sem.  B% 
bo'  chas.  Pa^.  V.  At< 
w5'  (doubtful  order, 
finger,"  infra\.  Pang. 
193;  mat -chas,  Stwu 
148.  Second  (mkldkl  fn 
chas  (?).  Sem.  Plus.  1 
finger  :  tangwe  chas  (?).  ^ 
Fourth  (little)  finger:  li 
Sem.  Pirns.  littk  i 
kelingking)  :  chaz  vo 
order;  but  cp.  "thai 
Pang.  Oal.  ;  C  loi 
nnent ;  four  fingers :  a 
Stev. 
15.  Hand  :  tong  (tfiog) 
Max.  ;  tong.  Sem,  Jut 
Jur.  Mar.^  Sem.  Jur. 
Jur.  Rob.,  Sem.  M 
Ben.  Xew.  ;  (toong). 
teng.  Sak.  Gmaii  tin^ 
Krau  Ket.  ;  tiSng  (tig 
Ken.  ;  tikn  ;  ting.  Tern 
Tan.  Ram.  ;  tiig  (tig  1 
Low;  t6kn,  Sermm,  i 
(terkn),  Sen.  Cliff.; 
CI.  ;  teok.  Sak.  Smm^ 
Blanj.  Sw.  \  tftk.  5«i 
td«c,  Or.  lierutnb.  ;  ti 
tin,  Krau  Tern.  ;  til 
tlh,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ; 
17.  Ijang.;  ti-hi,  Sak.  i. 
Bes.  Her.  ;  t'hi.  Sertin^ 
ti.  U.  Tern.;  ti  (tee).  B 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  plh.  Tt 
Bern  ;  wi*  ?  (ui*  ?),  Stm 
datin.    Sem.     Buk.    J/ 
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cham  (?),  Pang. 
M98.  Hand  or  fingers 
;  foot  or  toes  ?) :  hate' 
Belimb.  Arm  :  tiSng 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  Fore- 
:  arm  (of  monkey) : 
Hand  :  tapa  tong 
.  Ra.\  tapar-tt,  Sdm.\ 
ati.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
:  tapa'  tong  (tapk 
a.  A/ax.  ;  tApft-tong, 
tap&h  teh,  Tan.  U. 
l",   Serau ;    pal  tok^, 

(pal  tCrkn),  Sen. 
sf  hand :  ki^'  tong 
m.  Pa.  Max.  -,84; 
apAi-tig'n),  Sem.  K. 
can  *  •  palm  of  hand  "]. 
retched  {Mai.  ()ancha 
I1&  tong  (pnja  tung), 
X.  Finger :  datAm  ; 
I,  Sem.  Huk.  Max.  ; 
.,  Sem.  Ken.  ;  tlg^ 
tig?  (dig),  Sak.  Kor. 
Hu.  Joh.  I.  ;  awang 
tig),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 

Jar.  And.,  Sem. 
'.  Jur.  Kob.  ;  C  101  ; 
>noun-tan),  Sak.  Pa. 
inun  te?  (kunan  teh), 
^  ;  C  102.  Second 
jluot  (t'hi  pcngluote), 
Middle  finger  {Mai. 
m  t^ngah  (tm  tngh), 
. ;  t'hi  penglokit,  Ben. 
iger  :  awah  teh,  Tan. 
rih  (ring)  finger  :  tam 
s),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
inak  tAm  (ank  tm), 
^ax.  ;  k^nun?  tok» 
emun  lok"),  Serau  ; 
^elai  ;  C  102  ;  leng 
',   Lang.      Nail  :    iC^p, 

Thumb  :    bu    tak, 

ba'  long  (ba'  tung), 

;  bo  ling?  (boating), 

;  (Ixjaling),  Sem.  Jur. 

n,    Serau  ;    ibi    tok^. 

kOneng  tok»,  Jelai  ; 

K.  /,.;  ganni  t'hi, 
90.  Arm  :  tein.  U. 
tong  (loA),  Sak.  Ra.\ 
.  I.  \^Mon  toa  [tai]  ; 
Por,  Phnong,  Prou, 
'roons.  Old  Khmer, 
ave,  Kaseng,  l/alang, 
u  le,  li  ;  Bolon'en  lei  ; 
f  dey  ;  Khmer  day 
tAy  ;  Kuy  Dek  lay  ; 
kanctai  ;  Shorn  Pe 
mAh-ti  ;  Car  Sicobar 


el-ti ;  Khasi  kti ;  Palaung  tai ;  tae 
(ta^):  Santali  ti ;  Mahle,  Birhdr, 
Korwa,  Kurku  tl ;  Kharia  ti' ;  Juang 
tti ;  Mut^ari,  Dkanggar  tihi ; 
Gadaba  titl,  "  band."  Cf.  also  Tareng 
ati ;  Kaseng,  Ckuru  ti,  "arm,"  and 
a  number  of  compounds  in  various 
dialects,  usually  on  the  "child  of 
hand"  principle,  for  "finger." 
Unless  the  original  root  of  all  these 
words  was  something  like  taU,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  ones 
ending  with  a  guttural  can  be  classed 
together  with  those  that  end  in  a 
vowel.  Cf.  Khmer  dang  [(ang] ; 
dong  [tong] ;  Stieng  tdng ;  Man 
taw,  "  handle."] 

16.  Hand:  manengto - kaek,  Tan,  U, 
lAing. 

17.  Hand  ;  finger  :  rAwet,  Kena.  I. 

18.  Hand  :  penganah  (p'nganah).  Pant. 
Kap.  Sim.  Hand  :  tangan.  Mantr, 
Malac.  Lower  arm  :  tAngan,  Galang 
[Mai.  tangan].  See  L  1  {b). 
Hand  :  A  134  :  C  49  ;  C  274,  275  ; 
F  111  ;  N  3:  Pax. 

19.  H.\ND.  lines  on  the,  or  lines  round 
the  wrist  ?  {Mai.  gSlang  tangan) : 
k^rahA  ping  (krahaping),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [?  =  A  139]. 

Palm    of    the    hand :    P    19.      To 
shake  hands :    C   49 ;    £  57.      To 
take  in  the  hand  :  C  49. 
ao.  Handkerchief.  k£-to-pong,  Bera. 
Handle  :  A  9  ;  B  345. 

21.  Handle  (of  weapon) :  {a)  dal,  Sem. 
Stev.  ;  dOl,  Sen.  Cl.\  e.g.  dftl  i-6dz. 
' '  handle  of  a  woodman's  knife"  {Mai. 
hulu  parang):  I  36;  d(il  wA-li, 
"handle of  a  knife,"  Sen.  Cliff.  \  K 
46.  Handle  of  chopper  :  g^il  nyem, 
Sak.  Guai ;  C  125  [?  cf.  T  7]. 

{b)  Handle  (of  an  adze  or  hatchet) : 
bentol.  Bes.  A.  /.,  Bes.  K.  L.  Butt- 
end  of  arrow :  bentol,  Bes.  Malac. 
Wooden  handle  for  the  stone  imple- 
ment "  chittai  "  :  paddar,  Sem.  Stei\ 

22.  Handle,  wooden,  of  chopper 
(parang) :  kiong-u  (keong-00),  Sem. 
Stev.  [Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  -u  is 
probably  the  3rd  pers.  pron.  =  "  its."] 

[?  =  B4.] 

23.  Handaome  :  hAnal,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Sya.  ;  G  63  :  G  65  :  G  67. 

24.  Hang,  to  {Mai.  gantong) :  ya'  si- 
gud  {pr.  si-gudd),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 
Plus. 

25.  Hang,  to:  (a)  jol ;  jel-jol,  Sen. 
Cliff.  ;  jel-jol.  Sen.  CI.  ;  m«njo' 
(ninju*  or  hnju'?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  hang   downwards  (?) :   jinjon  or 
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jingjbiig.  €x.  0*  jinjon  knl,  "  the  *  krsi ' 
hangs  downwards,"  Sem.  Ktdah. 
[SfiiTMf  jung  :  iung  ;  Hoiaven  ydng  ; 
Niahdn  yuong  ;  Alak  yO  ;  luitY  dung 
yung.  •*  to  hang  up. "] 
{b)  Hang  :  iniot.  Pant.  Kap,  Joh. 

36.  Hanging  ;  to  let  hang :  kio'  ngai 
(kiu*  ngai).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

37.  Hanging  ;  to  let  hang :  mengulor 
(mngulr).  Sem.  liuk.  Max.  [.Xfa/, 
uliirj. 

38.  Han(;ing  ;  sitting  with  the  legs 
hanging  :  juntai  (junti),  Sem.  Pa. 
A/ax.  [Ma/,  juntai]. 

39.  Happy  :  gCnia  (guma).  A/ant.  /ior. 
To  like ;  to  approve  of :  gemar. 
A/antr.  Sfn:  [A/u/.  g*mar]. 

30.  Happy  {A/a/,  suka  hati) :  nmfJ 
ktMangez.  .SVw.  /Vj/j  ;  H  64  [?  =  H 
39] ;  K  34  ;   V  145. 

31.  Hard  {A /a/,  keras) :  t^goh.  /'air/. 
(/.  AriNjC  tCgoh  (tguh  ;  tkuh).  Sem. 
Ituk.  A /ax. :  tigi  ?  (dega.  •'  hard  a"), 
Sem.  A'.  Ken.  ;  tt»-grti  :  te-goi,  Sen. 
Cliff.  \  chigO?  (tsig*).  Sak.  Ra.  \ 
cherdi  itchcrdl),  Saii.  Kerb.  [?  cf. 
Q  7  ;]  chugot  (tschug(St  ordschug6t), 
Sak.  Kor.  iib.;  chi^ko*  (chkuk).  6>ot. 
I'a.  A/ax.\  choking  \pr.  ch^-ki^^ng), 
Sem.  Plus.  Stiff:  tOgoh  (tguh), 
Sem.  /iuk.  Afax.  Thick  ;  durable ; 
firm:  tCg.4?  (tcg<5).  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
To  force :  ch^ko'  (chkuk),  Sem. 
Pa.  A /ax.  To  strengthen  :  chOko' 
(chkuk),  Sem.  /\i.  .\/ax.  Weak  : 
bia'  tCgoh  (bi'  tguh),  Sem.  /fuk. 
A/ax.  ;  ta'  njtJchCko'?  (ta"  nichku'), 
Sem.  /*a.  A/ax.  I-ock-jaw?  (Ma/. 
kOrasan  tOrkanching  gigi) :  ch^ko' 
tin?  I  chkuk  tin),  Sem.  Pa.  A/ax. 
[C'f.  A /a  I.  t^goh  ;  but  several  of  these 
words  are  not  tlerivwl  from  it.  J 

33.  Hard  ;  stronj^  :  te^gflp(t'g&p),  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  Stout  ;  strong :  tCgftb 
(tkb),  .Sem.  Pa.  A/ax.  I^  ;  bone ; 
shoulder:  jx-ni^gap  (p'n'gAp),  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  [A/al.  tfgap]. 

33.  Hard  :  (rt)kftk,  Sem.  Peg,  \//alang 
khii ;  Jatxti  khang.  "  hard  " ;  /iaknar 
khAng,  "drv.  "  "hard."] 

{b)  Hard  :  k'rf.  Mantr.  .Wa/ac;  krlgn, 
.\/ent.  Her.  /.  [C:f.  Alon  krikng 
[krflngj.  "stiff,"  "hard";  but  cf. 
D  180.] 

(r)  Hard  :  kOr.is  (krass).  *SV»*f.;  kra, 
/ien.  \r.v.  [A/a/,  k^ras] ;  F  168. 

34.  Hazm :  pantangkon.  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  [?  A/al.  pantang]. 

Has  :  A  63  ;   V  r  15-133. 
Hafta :  Q  5. 
^<   w«,fi»ii  Awt  ♦^  '-i?w)  •  b^'5'(bna'). 


Sem,   Pa.   Max.      Sbootag 
plants) :  bfea'  (bn*).  Sem.  / 
To  hatch  out :  B  375. 
H«*eh«t :  A  34-37. 

36.  HaU.  to  {Afat.  bencfai):  < 
(/r.  ma-ISss).  Sem.  Kedak.' 

37.  Hate,  to:  ja-klilddo  0 
kflanges  ( =  Ma/,  btadii  In 
U.  Aring;  H  64. 

38.  Hate.  TO:(tf)]ra'besr.i0 
Miserable ;  unhappy  \Aii 
hati)  :  btee'  akd, '  Sem. 
b^se'  kaUngec.  Sem.  PIk 
[?  Cf.  Bahnar  bcshe  (bi 
tease."  •*  to  vex."] 

{b)   To   hate:    h£  mencfai 

/im.  [A/a/.  bttichi]. 

Hate,  to:  D  133.  133; 

189. 

Emlt;  to  :    B  88.  89 :  B 

116;  F  133. 

Hawk,  to  (in  spitting) :  S 

Haaa  :  C  184  :  D  z6 :  D 

39-  He  (.1/ci/.  dia) :  a  or  0. 
Aring.  He;  she;  it  (J/< 
Sem.  Plus  \  0.  Pamg.  Beii 
A'.  Aring;  fl',  Sem.  Am 
{A/a/,  di'  orang) :  a*.  A 
Hecause  {Mai.  s£bab).  s 
a',  but  I  doubt  this,  as  1 1 
a  mistake  for  0*  {.\faL  d 
Pang.   U.  Aring. 

4a  He  ;  she ;  they :  diop.  S 
she  :  it  {Mai.  dia> :  jOtB. 
jin  <?).  LeHr-,  Yoh  ijt 
Tern. 

41.  He  ;  him  ;  she  ;  her : 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  halfiy. 
Bert. 

43.  He  :  moh.  A'erbal :  i-r 
A>/.  He  ;  she  ;  it :  oil 
AV/i. 

43.  He  :  she  :  l«ngan.  Kens. 

44-  He;  she;  thev :  hftn?  i 
A'erk.:  ha  {h^)',  Sak.  Pa. 
it :  hi.  Bes.  Sep,  A.  /. ; 
CI.  ;  hAh.  Tern.  CI.  ;  hi 
last  appears  to  be  right], . 
He  ;  the)- :  hi.  Bes.  Mala 
hado.  Sak.  Kor.  Gk.  \  1  \ 
••he-]. 

45-  He  :  (a)  die  (di«),  & 
(dlak),  BedM.  /. ;  dia.  Man, 
dia  Ika'  (dia  tkak).  Gala 
He  :  she  :  dUA.  Blam.  Rei 
dia  Itu'  (dia-ltuk).  Gali 
dia]. 

{b)  He  ;  they  :  fta.  Jak.  k 
Jak.  Malac.  They:  v 
(nyaokh^g),  Bar9k\Ma. 
5a.  S3  :  T  86. 
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{MaL  kapala):  kAi.  Sem. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked,  Mar,  ;  kai, 
raw.  Gram.,  Sem.  Ked.  And., 
'ed.  Rob.',  (kai),  Sem,  Klapr.\ 
Sem.  Ked.  New.  ;  ko-i,  Setn. 
J.  Cher.  ;  koi,  Sak.  Martin  ; 
rau  Ket.,  Krau  Tern.,  Sak. 
Bes,  Sep.  A.  I.,  Bes.  Malac, 
Jew.,  U.  Ind.  ;  kbi,  U.  Tem.\ 
Serting;  k'hoT,  Bes.  Her.  ; 
Bed.  Ckiong ;  kde  [better  koe  ; 
.  originally  coey],  Sem.  U. 
loie'  (koiek),  Buk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
(ekoiek).  Tan.  U.  Lang.  ; 
kway),  Bes.  Bell.  ;  kiue? 
y),  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  kui ;  kuy, 
U,  Kam.  ;  kui,  Sem.  Ij.  ; 
sem.  Per. ;  kQT,  Sem.  Martin  ; 
Tem.  CI.,  Sen.  CI.  ;  (kooie), 
>/«».  ;  (gui),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
Ura\  kui,  Setn.  Buk.  Max.^ 
Kedak,  Sem.  J  arum,  Sem. 
Pang.    K,    A  ring.    Pang.    U. 

Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.,  U. 
J.  KeL,  Lebir,  Kerbat,  Sak. 
Sw.  t  Jelai  ;  (koui),  Som. ,  Sak. 
Qih,  Pang.  Jalor\  kuih,  Sem. 
ue.t  Or.  Berumb.  ;  kala  kuyi, 
ur.  And.  ;  kula ;  kuyi,  Sem. 
*ob.  ;  kala ;  kuyi,  Sem.  Jur. 
kala  ;  kuya,  Sem.  Jur,  New. ; 
ang.  Belimb.  ;  kui ;  tekui, 
;  kui,  Serau  ;  kdwi  ?  (kohwi), 
'^ung.  \    P    192.       Hair :     kui' 

Tembi  ;  kd-ih.   Sak.  Sel.  Da. 

top  {Mai.  ujong)  :  kfii,  Pang. 
Top :  kuih,  Snn.  Pa.  Max. ; 
cuih   (kbuk   kuih),   Se$n.   Buk. 

Brain  :  kui,  Tembi  ;  omok- 
nok-koui).  Som,      Giddiness  ; 

:    jft'kui?   (j'kui).    Sem.    Pa. 

Headache  :  mfije'  kui  (mji' 
tm.  Pa.  Max. ;  ji  kui,  Tembi  ; 
;  piAs  kui  (pids  kui),  Sem. 
Max.  ;  puut  kui,  piut  kui, 
;  p6hut  kui,  Jelai ;  S  186  ; 
toye,   Darni.      To  shave  the 

bifirchukor  kakul.  Sak.  P.m. 
nd :  koi  leh,  Bes.  Songs. 
,  Southern,  Skom  Pe,  Teres sa, 
t  Nicobar  ko-i  ;  Car  .\icobar 
^alang  ko  ;  Huei,  Proons  lui 
Ka  tuwi ;  Prou  toi.  Possibly 
;ed  with  Bahnar  koi ;  Kat 
ncal) ;  Sedang  gbl  (gheul)  or 
w^"^  g<^.  "head";  (but  not 
>kO  ;    Cham  akauk  ;    Kha  Pi 

Radaih  ko).  The  Khmer 
IcpAl]  is  an  Indian  loan-word  = 

All  mean  "head."]  H  1,  2- 
:    =F228. 


48.  Head  :  chauog,  Sak.  Br.  Low ; 
(tschau6g),  Sak.  Kor,  Gb.  Brain  : 
chauok  (tchaouok).  Sak.  Kerb.  Peak 
(of  mountain) :  chauok  (tchauok) ; 
chau&k  (tchaouAk).  Sak,  Kerb, 

49.  Head  :  tahal.  Kena,  I. 

50.  Head  :  buj,  Ben,  New,  [?Cf.  Ckrdu, 
Stienghyjik,  "head."] 

51.  Head  :  tilombong,  Pant.  Kap,  Log. 
Headkerchief  :  tUombong,  Pant, 
Kap.  Log. 

5a.  Head  :  bubun,  J  ok,  Sim,  ;  bubon, 
Or.  Hu.  J  oh.  IL ;  pfimobbQn  (p'moh 
b(in) ;  pfimubOn  (p'roubiin),  Pant, 
Kap.  Lem,  Head  of  father  or 
mother-in-law  :  hombubu,  Jak,  Ba, 
Pa.  Crown  of  the  head ;  fontanelles  (?) : 
y&bun  (iabun),  Sem.  Pa.  Max,  Head- 
cloth  :  ikat  mubun,  Pant,  Kap,  J  oh. 
To  kneel :  pfimobQn  sCmungkol 
(p'mobiln  s'munkol),  Pant,  Kap,  J  oh. 
\Mal.  ubun-ubun,  "crown  of  bead."] 

53.  Head  :  k&pdwa,  Jak,  Malac,  \  B 
aS  ;  kap&la,  Mantr.  Malac. ;  kepald, 
Barok ;  H  4  ;  P  195  \Mal.  kapala]. 

54.  Head  :  kulu,  Tan.  Sag,  ;  L  35 
\Mal.  bulu ;  ulu]. 

55.  Head  :  Utah,  Jok.  Raff,  As.  ;  ulah, 
Jak.  Raff.  ;  (retah),  Jok.  Raff.  [I  do 
not  know  whether  B  369  or  H  54  is 
intended  here  ;  but  cf.  Punan^  Buku- 
tan  Dayak  utok  ;  Selung  &tah.  atak, 
••head.']  F  5:  H  1,  2;  H  4; 
P  100. 

56.  Headache  :  pfelig  (p'leeg),  Sem. 
Stev. 

57.  Head,  band  round  the :  pap -an, 
Sem.  Stev.  To  carry  on  the  head  : 
C38. 

Headache  :  H  46  ;  H  56  ;  S  187. 
Headdoih :  H  52. 
Headkerchief:  H  51 :  P  100. 
Headland :  H  46. 
Head-icratcher :  S  50. 
57A.  Headltring.  a  :  kefuul  [?],  Serau. 
Headwaten  (of  river) :  A  6  ;  W  30. 

58.  Heal,  to :  yol  (jol),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Health,    in    sound:     G    66.      To 
recover  one's  health  :  G  65,  66. 
Healthy :  C  206. 

59.  Heap,  a :  jSko'  (jku'k),  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  [?=H  31] 

60.  Hear,  to :  (a)  m&kfejeng  (mkjing  or 
mmkjing?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  ya' 
kCjeng,  Sem.  J  arum,  Sem,  Plus  ;  ya- 
k^jing,  ex.  ye  brft'  k^jing  'ntbng 
{Mai.  telinga  sahya  Uda  dtogar), 
•'  1  cannot  hear  with  my  ear,"  Pang. 
U.  A  ring;  k^jing.  Pang.  K.  Aring 
{b)  enioBng  (eniok'n  ;  eniog'n),  Sem, 

'  K.  Ken. 
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[c)  kfek,  .V<j*.  Kor.  Cb.  \  kfi-yok. 
Tern.  CI.  ;  kay6k»»,  f.^*.  kayiik"  ngOt 
J)eh.  "I  cant  hear,"  lies.  Malac.  \ 
N  66.  [Central  \uufiar  jrftng ; 
Soiifhem  and  Shorn  P?  hftng  ;  Temia 
heiing  ;  Chatvrtj  hcnng  ;  Car  Sicol*ar\ 
hang.  "  to  hear."] 

(</)  niiong,  lies.  K.  Ijant^.  ;  piokng ; 
pyol^ng.  Hes.  Sep.  A.  /. ;  piriong.  lien. 
At-it'.    [?  Cf.  .l/^/r  ming,  "to  hear."] 

61.  Hkak,  '\o\  pOnyepok  (p'ny^pok), 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

63.  liKAK,  to:  ningar  (zangar).  lien. 
New.  ;  dOngar,  Jak.  MaLw.  Ear  : 
pierdangaraii,  Hen,  Sew. :  pendengar, 
l\int.  Kap.  Her.  ;  peningar.  I*ant. 
Kap.  i.oj^.  :  peningar  (p'ningar). 
Panf.  Kap.  Joh.  Deaf:  Hpftch? 
pOningar  (Ifpanch  p'rnngar).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  To  hear  :  peningar 
(p'ningar).  Pant.  Kap.  Jxfh.  Ruler  : 
piningar.  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  \Mal. 
di>ng;ir.  ' '  to  licar  "] :  E  6. 

63.  Htart  (anatomical).  {Sfal.  jantong) : 
rr>s  \pr.  rOss).  Sent.  Jarnm,  Sent. 
Plus  \  ros  or  yOs  \pr.  ross  or 
yr«>!i?).  Scm.  Kedah  \  na4s.  Je/ai; 
noi,  Serau.  Heart  (.lA;/.  hati ; 
kdllni)  :  hius  (hius).  Sem.  Pa. 
Ma.x.  Heart :  yis  (jis),  Setn.  K. 
Ken.  \  nfis ;  inus,  Sak.  ( '.  Kanr. 
Heart  < really  "liver"),  (.1/.;/.  hati): 
noi.  Sen.  Clif.  Liver  (or  spleen?): 
riis,  /*«/«;'.  (\  .iring,  I'ang.  Sam  \ 
ru/,  Pan,(.  Cial.  Mind ;  intellect : 
iyus  (aiius).  Sem.  Pa.  Ma.x.  ;  ij-ob 
(aifis).  Sew.  link.  Max.  Mind ; 
sense :  nus ;  inus.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
St-nsibU- :  l>"»r  nfis,  Sak.  I  \  Kam.  ; 
G  65.  Wise  :  berniis.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
IVelty  KMal.  chantck)  :  bCnioi. 
Tembi,  L'gly  (.!/<//.  burok) :  pi 
l)Crnoi,  pi  I>ernoi,  Tembi.  Good 
news  [Mai.  khal>ar  Ixiik) :  ga  bern&l 
Krau  P.m.  (iood  or  not  good? 
susah  kali  Ixirniil  kah  ?  Krau  Em.\ 
J  12.  \Stieng  nulh;  ChrHu  nush 
(nClx).  "heart";  liahnar  nQih, 
"heart,"  "courage";  ?  cf.  liahnar 
U)noli.  "heart."  (figunitiwly)  "affec- 
tions." Prol)ably  the  words  with  n 
are  distinct  from  the  rest ;  those  with 
r.  hi,  iv.  V.  perhaps  go  with  H  64 
(b).      Hut  cf.  M  62.] 

64.  Hkakt  {Mai.  hati) :  {a)  kelanges. 
Pang.  .Sam.  ;  kcMangez,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
k(>langis  (klangis).  .S>w.  link.  Max.  ; 
kalangih.  Pang,  lielimb.  \  selangis, 
Sem.  Sfet'.  Heart,  as  seat  of  emotions 
{Mai.  hati)  :  kj^langes  or  k^langez 
*  *r    i-A]9pcr»*c<    ....  ^■•-^langezz),    Sem. 


Kedak,  Sem.  J  arum  ^  .vi 
kelanges.  Pang.  (.'.  .4nn^ 
uluhati):  kiies(ka^).5ffv./ 
{Ma/,  suduhati):  kiDyisikai 
Pa,  Max.  breast :  klanpi 
Stomach  (more  properly  the 
or  rather  the  "liver  "I:  1 
Pang.  Jie/imb.  :  H  30.  He 
jantong) :  kebo'  kfiangis  tkl 
gis),  ^Vjit.  /itik.  .1/1/ r. ;  1. 
hati):  tSli  kelangis  <tali  klaoi 
Bnk.  Max.  Angina  pea 
pifis  QIu  kilnges  (pias  an!c 
Sem.  Huk.  .Max.  \  meje  bii 
I  kafls).  Sem.  Pa.  J/j.r. 

I  {b)     Heart     Uiver?):    grti 

1  Bes.  K.  Lang.     Hate:  pa 

I         gohup  \iit.  "  heart-sick  "),  i 
A./,  [see  H  63].  [.I/mbd 
I  -liver."] 

I  65.  Hkakt  :  meresit.  Pjvt.  k'i 
■         H  116  [?cf.  Ba4o]. 
I  66.  Hkakt  :   tungkul,  .l/nr.  i 
B  380  :  B  38S  ;  ¥  170. 
HMkt :  H  140-150. 
HeaT«D« :  AS:  W  109. 

67.  Hmltj  :  takfll  (takli.  Sem.  / 
tfikol  (ikul).  Sem.  Pi.  .l/or 

68.  Hkavy  :  Ka)  hCnjut.  ?e^ 
h^njut  (hnjut),  Sem.  Bm 
heiijud  (hnjud),  Sem.  B% 
*j(id  i»r  ban-jtid,  Seir.  Jar 
Pius  :  nytih.  Sen.  Cf. ;  wfi 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  nyQ'.  .S.i*.  K 
iny^?  (iniii ;  inie?).  Sem. 
"njeh.  Bes.  Malae.  \  htaj 
Sep.  :  kajbh.  Ber.  K.  I 
Songs.  Important ;  sen 
Sak.  L  \  Kam.  To  sink  (. 
giftlam )  :  >*a-hajud.  Pang,  i 
Gal.  IKaseng  kejQt ;  Ai 
Lave  ka-yiik  ;  A'iahfln  jl 
jAk  (jAk)  ;  CJkrau  njdk :  . 
[sjuing],  "heaw."] 

(A)     Heavy  :     'bechOl? 
chCndt  (chen-ont).  Panf. 
R  '39. 

69.  He6l(J/<7/.tumit):duklnl/ 
Pang.  V.  A  ring.  Pang.  S 
Gal.;  duldul.  Sem.  Pa.  M 
Sem.  tiuk.  Max.  \  ddda 
Sem.  Sfrv.  ;  deliil.  Sem. 
dudol.  Ben.  JVne.  ;  (doc 
Beg.  :  tiiltdl  ;  telldl.  Salt. 
tentol,  .Mantr.  Malac.  \ 
Bes.  K.  A.  :  chtotiil. 
\Ckam  dttdl,  kaduol :  Cent 
and  Chcwrti  Xirabtr  k 
"heel."  The  Andama] 
are  curiously  similar,  e.g. 
VQ(»-U-de;  AWOn-k«eI-ct 
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k£nol.    Temb%\   kenol  juk». 
cendl  jukn   (ke-nurl   jukn). 
f^;  tanyO,  AVita.  /.    \Achin, 
kenoeel);     ^oAmzr    k5n6l ; 
inol.  ••heel."    ?=H  69.] 
tOmit,    lies,    Sep.    A.    /.  ; 
'ai.  Sim.,  Jak.  Mad.,  Jak. 
MaL  tumil] ;  C  6. 
at  its  ;  R  4. 
!let.  Sent.  Stev.  ;  D  33  ;  G 

issistance :  ttilok  (toul6k). 
.  ;  tulong  (touloft).  Som., 
'b.  Help!  tuiakn,  Tembi  \ 
>lik>* ;  tulok  roarong  j6la, 
To  help :  tulong  (touloft), 
.  Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai.  tulong]. 
yo  yo  !  Darat. 
■kelier  :  tenggong  -  preng- 
r.  Songs',  chongkeng-chang- 
r.  Songs. 

^ss ;  f  257.  258. 

T  85.  86. 

water-  (spec.  Mai.  inai 
'  =  water  -  balsam,  Hydro- 
ilora\  :  inai  bAteoh  (aint 
tm.  Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  hinai ; 

•bdn,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.  ; 
^em.  Craw.  Gram.  ;  eban, 
i/r..  Sem.  Ked.  New.  [A 
word;  it  only  occurs  in  these 
s,  who  all  derive  from  one 

R    84 ;    S    439 ;    T    51  ; 
) ;  T  89.  90  :  W  78.      Here 
: :  T  54. 
sr :  F  296. 

tAmbong  (tmbung),  Sem. 
X.  ;   E  36. 

Mai.  ruwa'-ruwii') :  anik, 
k.  Max.  Bird  (spec.  .\fal. 
yH'anik?  (la'  anik?),  Sem. 

X. 

Jig :   L  30. 

h  :  sinlak,  Kena  I.  [of.  Mai. 
to  snatch"]. 
»  233  :  '*^  336. 

0  {Mai.    s^mbunyi)  :    ya-od 
I).    Pang.    U.  A  ring,  fang, 
ang.    Gal.  ;     ya-od    or    ot, 
\eat. 
ro:  kende'  (?).    lies.  A.    /.; 

kangin  (  kaAin  ) ;  kanging 
Sak.  Ra. 

tinggih.  lien.  Sew.  To 
ingikon  (tingikeun).  Ment. 
il.  tinggi.  "high"].  High: 
65,  66  ;  K  29  ;  H  84  ;  L  130. 
iUr  :  W  30. 
:hibak.     Sem.     Ij,  ;     ch^ba* 


(chba').  Sem,  Buk.  Max.,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  cbeb&'.  Pang.  U,  Aring. 
Mountain :  chubuk.  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist,  \  (tchoubouk),  Sem.  Klafr.  . 
chubak,  Sem.  Ked,  New. ,  Sem.  Ked. 
Rob.\  H  86 :  cMbi  (dscheb4).  Sem' 
MarHn  ;  chiba.  Sem.  U.  Sel. ;  chebS, 
(chba'),  Sem.  Buk,  Max, ;  (che-bar)- 
Sem.  Stev.  Ptak  ;  rocky  hill ;  moun- 
tain (Mai.  gunong) :  ch£b&'.  Sem; 
Plus.  Deep;  higb(?)  {Mai,  tubir ; 
Xhh\iig)[sic]'.  ch«b&' (chba').  5^91.  Buk. 
Max.  Mountain  top  ;  peak  :  chdbft' 
kemuncha'  ?  (jba'  kmnju').  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  Volcano :  chCbft'  muncha'  (?)  us 
(chba'  mnju'  us),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.; 
H  95  ;  F  124. 

85.  Hill:  midap,  Sem.  Beg.  Moun- 
tain: maidap,  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur,  Kob.  ;  mldap, 
Sem.  Beg.;  raidap.  Ben.  New, 

86.  Mountain :  tabing,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  New.  ;  Sem.  Ked. 
Rob,;  (jabing),  Sem.  Klapr.;  tabing 
chubak,  Sem,  Ked.  And.;  H  84. 
Forest:  daven,  U.  Pat.  [?  MaL 
tebing;  but  this  means  "high  bank"]. 

87.  Hill  {Mai.  bukit):  {a)  jelmol.  Sem. 
Kedah;  j£lmoI,  Sak.  Plus  Clif., 
Serau ;  jdrmol,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
jelmul,  Darat.  Hill  or  mountain  : 
jelmol,  ex.  jelmol  Baching,  jelmol 
Siong.  Pang.  Teliang.  Moun- 
tain :  jelmol  (djelmol).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
jelmol,  Sak.  Br.  Law ;  (djelmol). 
Sak.  Croix,  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
]\\mt\,  Sem.}  Stev.  [Stevens  appears 
to  have  taken  this  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  particular  mountain] ; 
jdrlfimoi  ?  ( jerlemoi ).  Sak.  Hale  ; 
W  78.  Rocky  mountain  :  gillmol. 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Great  mountain : 
tebul  (toboul),  Som.  [?  =  B  202]. 
Shoulder  :  jel-mol,  Sak.  Plus  Clif. 
[?  =  S  169].       , 

{b)  Hill :  garbo  or  gerbO.  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  jCrebu?  (jerreboo),  Sak.  Hale  \ 
b&  (ba.  the  a  =  ••guttural  Bavarian  a, 
very  similar  to  o"),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Hill  ;  mountain :  gSrbu.  Tembi. 
Mountain  :  gSr,  Tembi.  Mountain 
(of  earth):  g^rb6,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
[?-H  84:  see  also  V  16]. 

88.  Hill  {Mai.  bukit):  irAp.  Sen.  Cliff.; 
trab.  Sak.  Ra. 

89.  Hill  {Mai.  bukit) :  chenan,  Sen. 
Enj.;  (chen-au;  chin-au),  Sak.  BlanJ. 
Clif. 

90.  Hill  :  ch'ogn.  Bes.  Her.  ;  cho^^ng  ; 
chong,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  chong.  Bes.  K. 
Lang.  :     sCng.     Pant.     Kap.     Ijog. 
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Mountain  :  chong,  lies.  Maiae.  ; 
ch'hogn.  Strthtj^ ;  chok<^  (cheukn), 
Sak.  Hlanj.  Sw.  ;  scng,  /ak.  Sim.  ; 
ch'ogn  chfrrtgn,  /^s.  Her.  ;  D  66 ; 
seng  aw,il,  Pant.  Kap.  J  ok.  Gunong 
Janing  (a  particular  mountain) :  scng 
tumang  or  tumhang.  Pant.  Kap. 
J  ok.  Jungle  :  scng,  Pant.  Kap.  J  ok. 
\Pknong  juk  (juc)  ;  Rod4  chuk 
(chuc) :  Ckriai  chik  (chic) ;  Cancko 
chot ;  Ckiim  chuk;  Prou  chentu  [H 
90 +H  100?"!,  "mountain";  Stieng 
sing,  "hillside."  "hill";cf.  Central 
Sicobar  chbng,  "  high,"] 

91.  Hii.L :  l)(>nuni.  Serting.  Mountain 
(l/t:/.  gunong) :  hfnom,  Pang.  U. 
Arin;^\  liCnum  (benum).  //.  A>/. , 
Or.  Hu.  Jok.  It.  :  (bnum).  Pal.  ; 
(l^enun).  U.  hid. ;  mCnum  (mnum), 
Sein.  Pti.  .Max.  Volcano :  menum 
US  (mnuMi  nus),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ;  F 
1 24.  [AViw/t-r,  phndni[bhnam];  Stieng 
bctnim  (bonAm);  A'«z  manaro;  Ckuru 
binom  ;  Palaum^  panang  ;  Old 
Kkmer,  Stnnrf,  Por,  .Xong,  Chong 
nonp.  "hill,"  "mountain."] 

92.  Hii.L :  rCdani.  Kena.  I. 

93.  Hill:  pA-u.  Sak.  Jer.  Mountain: 
pAu.  Sem.  Per.  ;  H  95.  Horizon  : 
p&,  Som. 

94.  Mountain  :  k^y-losh,  Sen.  CI.  ;  lot, 
Sak.  Tap. :  lOAt,  Sak.  Martin  ;  lo-ot. 
Sak.  Sung.  ;  iQt,  Tan.  U.  Ijxng.  ; 
lup.  Sak.  U.  Pert.  ;  Iflp,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  je-logum,  Sak.  Set.  Da.  ; 
longsing,  /Jen.  \etp.  Mountain ; 
mountain  top :  lun  (loun),  Sak.  If  a, 
[?  cf.  S  489].  Hill  :  loat  macbot  ? 
(lOAt  madjot),  Sak.  Martin  i  S  282. 

95.  Mountain :  buchak  (butjak),  U. 
Pat. ;  tunjak,  Kena.  I.  Great  moun- 
tain: mojak-pao  (mordjak-pao),  Sak, 
Ha.  \  W  93.  Mountain  top ;  peak  : 
k,lmuncha  m£num  (kmncha  mnum), 
Sem.  Pa.  Ma.x.\  H  84.  \Lamp.  pun- 
chak ;  Ackin.  puchak  ;  Mal.  Vh- 
munchak.  "top,"  "peak."] 

96.  Hill  :  bukit.  Pes.  Bell.  ;  bukilu. 
Ped.  Ckiong.  Hill  foot  (?) :  bukau, 
Pes.  Songs.  Mountain :  bukit,  Blan. 
Pern.,  Pedu.  l\. ',  buhu,  Sem.  IJ. 
Peak  (of  a  hill) :  obon  bukit,  Mantr. 
Malac.  [.Mal.  bukit,  "hill";  (there is 
also  a  form  bukau).] 

97.  Peak  ;  rocky  hill ;  mountain  {MaL 
gunong) :  goyal,  ex.  goyal  Hi- 
nass,  Sem.  Plus ;  goyal,  ex.  temped 
y^  goyal  Hinas  {Mal.  t^impat  sahya 
Gunong  Inas).  "  my  place  is  Mount 
Inas  "  (in  Perak),  Pang.  Teliang. 

c«.  *'our*«in:  «runo»*7,   Mantr,  Malac.  ^ 


Jak.  Malac.',  (gounoQg}.5« 
gunung   (gounoung).  Sem. 
[Mal.  gunoDgJ. 
99.  Peak  :  rocky  hill :  moostaj 
gunong):  ten-l&,  Sem.  KtM 

100.  Mountain :  tu'  ^lul'i.  I 
Summit  or  peak  of  hS 
puchok) :  tOl.  Pang.  U.  A% 
xox.  [Cf.  Man  to  [duiv^ 
tain";  A'ilOTrrtuoI[diiol],"l 
"ani-hill."] 
Hill:  V  18. 
Hillfbot:  H96. 

xox>  Hillock ;  mouxxl :  m&flg 
Sem.  Pa,  Max. ;  tulmin.  Ji 
Max.  ;  H  100.  Hilkxk 
alas?  (moug-alas),  Sck  Ha 
HUt :  A  9. 

loa.  Hip:  g&l.  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Tan.  U,  luing. 

103.  Hip-bone  :  aw-ul  or  ?  jeo 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  GaL: 
Hiro,  to  :  B  484. 

104-  Hiflo:  (onomatop.)  seng-a 
Bes.  Songs. 

X05.  mt.  to  {Mal.  ktoa) :  te-i 
Clif:  [Cf.  KAmer  trta 
BaJknar  lr6.  "to  hit"];  • 
296  :  S  495-497- 

Z05A.  Hit.  to  :  kftna'  (kenak) 
(kena).  Strau  [MaL  kena] 
HittMr:  G  43 :  R  83; 
T  85.  86  :  T  88-90. 

105B.  Hoo :     changktii,     Tern 
changkul]. 
Hog  :  F  282  ;  P  73-9a 

106.  Hold,  to  :  pCgftk.  Sak,  \ 
(pdgAk).  Sak.  Ker^.i  pH 
Clij:  ;    p«gang  (pbgaft). 
To  seise:   pftgftk.  Sak.  I 
pft-gAkn.   Sen.  CUg.     To 
of:  pfigonff.  Bes.  Malac, 
to    finger  :     p£gaf  ng  ?    | 
Sem.     K.    Ken,     [Mal. 
C   49;    F  III.       To   he 
arms:  D   12.     To  bold 
To  cake  hold  of :  C  49. 

107.  Holo  :  Mndueng  (hndni 
deng  (hnding),  Sem.  / 
hfindueng  (hnduing);  hte 
ing).  Sem..  Bmk.  Mms. 
Sem.  Kedak ;  seniAAig 
"deep"  a),  Sem.  K.  Kt 
opening  (used  of  varioas 
the  body) :  h&ieng  (bni 
Bmk,  Max.  ;  hCiktoeng 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.\lLh\U\ 
U  27.  Anus:  bendoeh 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  hteei^ 
kit).  Sem.  Bmk,  Max.: 
kjid  <seniog'ii  kftd).  Sem 
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cavity :  htoiiing  kio'  (hnuing 
S**f.    Buk,    Max.     Nostril: 

(hning).   Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 

Pores  (of  the  skin) ;  h^n- 
i&'  kAeng  (hnduing  sa'  kaing), 
(7.  Max. ;  honing  chfts  (hning 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Cave: 
5,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Hole  in 
fit  the  handle  into :  neng-u 
x>),  Sem.  Stev.  [The  last 
;  is  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  pro- 
••  its."]  [The  word  H  107  is 
ly  a  derivative  from  M  199  ; 
^haps  Mon  saing  [suing], 
"  represents  the  root  of  the 

( Mai.  lubang ) :  ^mpong, 
^arum,    Sem.    Plus ;    ipong, 

Belimb.  ;  N  98.  [?  Cf. 
iinese,  /Cede,  and  Chariar 
mg;  Puchikwar  pdng-da; 
pdng-lekile ;    h'ol  pong-che, 

••] 

li-en,  Krau  Tern.  Mouth: 
m.  Ij.  Nose :  Hang,  Kena.  I. 
hole,  in  hut :  lang  as,  Sem. 
'  124.  [?.!/«/.  liang,  *  *  hole. "] 
:    cavity  :  lilAl  ?   (lill),    Sem. 

IX. 

;  cave :  lubang  (louban), 
a.  \\IaL  lubang]. 

deep  (in  a  stream),  {Mai. 
:  wal,  Sen.  Cliff.\  wflJ,  Serau. 

deep  (in  a  stream)  {Mai. 
:  gol?  (gtll).  Sen.  Cliff. 
inder  a  waterfall  :  g61,  Sak. 
ik.  Kerb.  Swamp:  gul  (gul), 
*a.  Max. ,  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
172. 

under  a  waterfall :  tuhil 
,  Som. 

-hole  in  a  swamp  {M(zl. 
):  lo'-ruOk",  Sen.  Cliff. 
:  harop,  Bes.  Sep. 
;  belly  ;  rotten  :  mambong, 
Kap.  J  oh.  Belly:  mftmbong, 
Kap.  Log.,  Pant.  Kap.  Her.; 
tng  panjang,  /ak.  Mad.  {Pant. 

B  214.  I  :  k^mambong 
nbong ),  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh. 
:t^mambong  punya  (k'mam- 
jnya),  Pant.  Kap.  /oh.  One: 
bong  ( s'mambong ),  Pant, 
oh.  Two :  dua  mambong, 
S^ap.  J  oh.  To  bury:  pCmam- 
(p'mambong),  Pant.  Kap. 
jea^y.  b^mambong  (b'mam- 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Bucket : 
ng  s^mp^Ioh  ( mambong 
b)  ;  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ;  W  34. 
* :  p^mambong  orang  pantus 


(p'mambong  orang  pantus),  Pant, 
kap.  Joh. ;  D  53.  A  lake :  mambong 
dfelem.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ;  1 15.  Heart : 
mambong  mirisit,  PatU.  Kap. 
Lt^. ;  mambong  m^rCsik  (mambong 
mr'sik).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.\  H  65. 
Jealous :  mambong  m&rteik  b6h 
nyamon  (mambong  m'r'sik  b6h 
nyamon),  Pant,  Kap,  Joh,  ;  G  68. 
Brave:  savage:  pCdas  mambong 
(p'das  mambong),  Pafit.  Kap.  Joh.\ 
V  260.  To  like :  maek  ?  mambong 
(m^ek  mambong),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
A  game  :  p6maek  mambong  (p'mfiek 
mambong).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh,  Sad  : 
gadoh  mambong,  Pant.  Kap,  Joh, 
Satisfied :  puas  mambong,  Pant, 
Kap.  Joh. 

Hole :  C 63 ;  C 296 ;  D 66;  M  199. 
Hole  (in  flute)  :  F*  197 ;  M  199. 

117.  HoUow;     empty:     gimbu.    Sak, 
Kor.  Gb.  [?  cf.  Mai.  hampa]. 
Hollow  (of  mouth) :  P  18. 

1 17 A.  Hollow  (in    a  wall   of   rock) : 
gugup,  Sak,  U,  Bert, 
;Hollowod :  B  175. 
Home,  to  go :  R  83-87. 
Homowirdi :  H  153. 

Z18.  Honoy  {Mai.  madu) :  (a)  tajom  (/r. 
tajoWn),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gai. 
{b)  cheng  chong.  Kasa, 

119.  Honey:  leng,  Sem.  Plus\  leng-&k, 
Sem.  Jarum ;  lengu  (lingu  ?),  Sem, 
Buk.  Max. ;  leng  luwe,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  \  t£m&logn.  Serting\ 
lahieh.  Tan.  U.  Lang.  \  bfiUau. 
Kena.  IJ.  [See  B  385  ;  E  83,  where 
leng  means  "  liquid."] 

120.  Honey  :  {a)  sCm-pokn,  Sen.  Cliff, 
{b)  s^d6t,  Kena.  J.  ;  sarak,  Sak. 
Blanj.  Sw. 

121.  Honey  :  kuwah,  Sem.  Kedah, 
[?  .1/fz/.  kuah,  "sauce."] 

122.  Honey:  nlsan.  Bed.  Chiong; 
(nee-san),  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  p^manis 
(p'manis),  Pant.  Kap.  Mad,  ;  B 
137.  Sugar  :  pimanis.  Pant.  Kap, 
Log.  ;  pemanis.  Pant.  Kap.  Her, 
[Mai.  nianis,  "sweet";  manisan, 
"  sweets."] 

Honey  :  B  135-139  ;  W  30. 

123.  Honeycomb  {Mai.  indong  madu) : 
kim  (kim),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  {Mai. 
kapala  madu) :  kuih  kim  (kuih  kim), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

124.  Honeycomb  {Mai.  kapala  madu): 
kui  m&du  (kui  madu),  Sem.  Pa, 
Max.  \Mal.  madu]. 

Hook,  to  fish  with  a:  F  145-147. 
Hoot,  to :  S  178. 

125.  Hope,  to:    harap.  Bes.   K.  Lang. 
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1   hope :  en  harap,  Jeiai ;   hi  ber- 
haraplah.  Darat  \\faL  horap]. 
Horiion  *■  r  220 ;  II  93. 

126.  Horn  (of  animal):  (•r)U\1ang(baIng). 
Sem.  /v.  Ma.\.\  U  41  :  1)  188.  To 
Initt  witli  thf  horn  :  H-ftt  Ixilang 
(m  lialnR),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [wAt  = 
Stieni^  uat.  '"to  Imtt"].  Ivory: 
Ixll.i'h,  Sem.  lieg.\  bala,  Hen.  Xew.; 
baia".  Sem.  Ked.ih.  Ivory  ;  tusk  : 
\y\\\'  {h\\'\,  Sem.  li.uk.  Max. 
[Khmer  phlOk  [bhlQk]  ;  Stieni; 
liink  :  A\isentr  hlnk  :  Sr/  Ixil^'; 
Utihng  mila  ;  Sedxifsg  W\k  \  Jarai, 
/t.ihftiir  Imla;  Chnm  kila:  Tartnf* 
tain;  Kon-T'i  fxilo ;  ChrJu  bla ; 
liolovev,  S'iiihim,  Al'ik,  /.iiir  blok, 
••  ivory.    ] 

Kh\  Kinati.i  (si>cc.  Mai.  pisang  tan- 
dok):  l>al.'i'bO-(lixng  (bIa'lMlung),.SrOT. 
link.  .\/,j\:      Ihiinpkin  ?  (spec.  JAi/. 
fjiViagatlinK):  ImUi'  (Uil).  Sem.  liuk. 
J/./.v.     [It  is  dfMibtful  whether  these    > 
wonlsi  arc  cotuiov'trd  with  the  abox^e  :    I 
cf.  h'tt/aman  bAlat  ;    Tanjom^  balat  ;    , 
.S/.*i»/.     A'./    .lA;//.     l.it-^^ng   liAlAk  ;    \    1 
I.epu  Puftun,  Pit  nan,  Punan  XifHrnj^, 
A-»/f;'  /*t'kuH,   fiintuiu,   MafN,  k'a- 
furji'if,     .Miiiina.u    balak,    etc..    all 
moaning  "Iwiiana"  or  "  plantain."]    |    1 

127.  Ivory    (.»A;/.    ji^adingl  :     s^lor   {pr. 
st>l-orr  »,  .SVw.  /'/us.  i 
HoKN  :   I'  100;   R  98. 

128.  Hombill  t.l/.;/.  OnKgang) :  halong. 
/'f///^'.  ( '.  .Arirn;. 

129.  HoKNiiil.r. :  latC's.  />Vr  A'  /.i:ng. 
nornbill  (llu-  hr-isi-r) :  tatoh  :  tates, 
/ies.  Sep. 

130.  IIoKNHM.r.:  ntjjin;;.  St^k.  Kor. 
lib.  "  RhiriocxTos-bird"  :  .vagaSng 
(ja^.lg'ii ),  .SVw.  K.  A'en.  [.lAa/. 
t■Hf,'^'anK]. 

131.  IIoKNBii.L.  Pied  \.\/.i/.  kekek): 
kirlckcnj;.  /''''a'  '  ■  Arim^;  keng- 
kenp  ;  chiin  kcnjykcng.  /ies.  K.  I.. 
[Mai.  kekckj. 

132.  .V  black  bird  ( .lAr/.  kekek): 
karai"**.  Jak.  .1 /,;/.!,.  A  bird 
dt'scriUnl  as  res<*inbling  the  pied 
hornbill,  but  darker  in  colour: 
karat  :  chim  karat.  />Vr.  A'.  /.. 

133.  Ho  K  SKI  1. 1.,  Khinoplax  {.Ma/.  Inirong 
tt'^lKinij  mOntu.u  :  tckcni.  Pant^.  C. 
Arirn:;  kawau  ti^kut  {pr.  tO-kutt), 
/'..v/;«.  S<7m.  /\'ni^.  irtii.  Khinoceros- 
h()rnl)ill :  tckubuekoob),  Sem.  S/ez: 
A  kinti  of  bird  (.lA//.  burong  bot- 
lK>t):  kawau  tC'kup.  Sem.  /*/us  {}). 

134.  HoKNKii.l.,  the  rhinoplax  (.lAiA 
t«MMng  niOntiia) :  rangkai ;  chim 
ran^kai,  /i:i.  A'.  /.. 
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ring ;  mengkit°.  Darat ;  bc- 
Serau  [the  equivalent  given 
lis  last  is  Mai.  panah, 
r,"  an  evident  error  for  panas. 
"].  To  dry  in  the  sun 
jfimor) :  5^  -  b^kud.  Pang. 
Pang.  Gal.  Sweat:  bCkftl? 
I :  bog^t),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  To 
:  U^kat  (boka).  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
d :  b5gad).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
5p,  SaA.  Plus  Cliff.  Noon 
tfogah  hari) :  tdngah  bengkot 
wngkatt).  Sem.  Plus ;  y&-kod 
a-kodd),  Sem.  Kedah, 
[ot :  g6h6bn.  jak.  .\falac.  \ 
p,  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  \  gohoni, 
Joh.     II.  :     khob.     Or.     Hu. 

:  bQt  (bftt)  Sem.  Per.;  (boftt), 
Kerb.  ;  bud,  Sak.  Br.  Low ; 
),  Sak.  Croix ;   (boudh).  Sak. 

Hot :    warm :    bQd,    Sem. 
01.  \  W  30.     Very  hot :  bftk", 
Em.      [?  Cf.     Bahnar    buh. 
•urn,"  "to roast":  ?cf.  S535.] 
:  je-^,  Bes.  Her. 
:  (a)  m!ang.  Bedu.  II.     [?Cf. 
miang,  a  kind  of  itching.  ] 
ming?  [<?rdaning?  MS.  read- 
jubtful],  Sak.  Sung. 
;  heat :  radang.  Ben.  New. 
:  {itTiiX^'p^TeX),  Serting;  pfirsit, 
//.  ;     pAsang,      Kena.     I.  ; 
•ring,  Paul.  Kap.  Her.  ;   pinir- 
Pant.    Kap.    Log.  ;     pCnireng 
cng),    Pant.    Kap.    Joh.      Hoi 
>iring)  :   poset.  Mantr.  Malac. 

Heat  :  p^ngrak  (pngrjik), 
U^  Kam. 

:  hangat,  Bes.  Malac.,  Mantr. 
c.  Cka.  Kire  :  haiigoi,  Kena. 
pChangat,  fak.  Mad.  (Pant. 
I :  (p'hAngat).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ; 
rngal.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  ; 
;ilt,  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  I^mp  : 
igat    (p'hangat),    Pant.    Kap. 

Spark :  bunga  p^hangat 
[a  p'hangat),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ; 
>.  Cooked  (as  food) :  p<^ndn- 
\ak.  Tan.  Pom.   [.\fal.  hangat. 

••■] 

:    panes.     Pang.    A'.    A  ring; 

I,  Bes.  .Xfalac,  Mantr.  Malac. 

el  hot :  panas  rasa  tulxjh,  Jak. 

\Mal.    panns]. 

,    Tt>     hk(?):     ipheng    or    ya- 

g.  Pang.  Be  limb. 

,  TO  BK  (of  the  sun) ;  heat  (of 

m  :  chel'nghek,  Brs.  Sep. 

M ;  hut ;  dwelling-place  :  hAleh 

I.    Sem.    liuk.    Max.  ;  hftnlueh 


(hnluih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Hut 
{MaL  nimah) :  ha-le.  Sem.  Kedak  ; 
(Mai.  pondok) :  han-oi,  Sem.  Plus 
[?cf.  L31]. 

15a.. House:  si-6t.  Sak.  Guai;  si-et. 
Krau  Ket. ;  siet,  Kerdau ;  sieh,  Krau 
Tern.  ;  si-ar,  U.  Tern.;  si-au,  U. 
Cher.  Hut  (MaL  pondok) :  yi.eh. 
Sem.  Beg.;  cb&nia'  (cb'niak).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  :  chendeya  (tschendeya). 
U.  Ind. ;  (tschcndejia),  Or.  Hu.  Joh. 
II.  Leaf-shelter  (Mai.  pondok): 
h5-ya',  Sem.  Kedah;  hfly&'.  Sem. 
Plus.  [Cf.  W^a, />fl«tftpnya;  Lemet 
Aa  (nha) ;  Halang  n\k  ;  Annam  fta 
(nhA) ;  Chrdu,  Alak,  Kaseng,  Stieng 
fti ;  Sedang  bd,  hi ;  Mon  sngi  (in 
some  dialects  pMronounced  hAi) ; 
Southern,  Sham  Pi,  Teressa,  Chowra 
and  Central  Nicobar  fl! ;  Phnong 
fti?  (nhis).  "house."] 

153.  House  :  (a)  d«h,  Tem.  CI.  ;  diig ; 
deg,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  e.g.  ' '  three 
houses,"  na?  buadMg  (mll-bua-d^g). 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  daak.  Sak,  Em.  ; 
d^ik.  Sak.  Karb.  Lias.  ;  diik, 
Tembi ;  dtk.  Sak.  Ka.  ;  dfik,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.  ;  dtik,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
dug.  Serau ;  duk,  e.g.  * '  a  good 
house,  "elohduk[the  order  appears  to 
be  inverted],  Sak.  J.  Low ;  dflk,  e.g. 
"how  many  houses?"  dOk  mrSp? 
"three  houses,"  ni  dftnii  dQk,  Sak. 
U.  Bert.  ;  dfkn.  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  ding 
(dift).  .SV»/«.  ;  d8kn  (ddrkn  ;  derk^), 
e.g.  dbkn  (derkn)  ^ng  b^  ma'-chul. 
' '  my  house  is  very  small,"  Sen,  CI. ; 
dokn,  Serau,  Jelai ;  dong  (dSmg), 
l^bir,  Kerbat ;  dong  (doA).  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  du^ng ;  hado^ng ;  do^^ng, 
Bes.  Sep.  A,  I.  ;  dung,  Bes.  K. 
Ixing.  ;  (doong),  Bes.  Bell.  ;  'nd6P, 
Sak.  .Martin  [?  =  H  159]:  d61, 
Bera;  dol,  Serting;  s^rddong. 
Kena.  /.  House  ;  hut :  dung  or 
b&-dung  (\.B.  bA  -  dung  =  home- 
wards), Pang.  Belim.;  dong.  Pang. 
K.  A  ring;  kui  daSng  (kuidkg'n), 
Sem.  A'.  A'en.  [?="to  live  in  a 
house  "  :  S  aaa].  Hut :  dflk,  Sak. 
U.  Kam. ;  d8kn  (d^k**).  Sen.  Cliff. ; 
d(5ng,  Pang.  U.  Ariftg;  ddng  (pr. 
doSng),  Sem.  Skeat;ba,dbng  or  dong, 
ex.  oi'  ddng  tani  maken  gob?  (Mai. 
rumah  itQ  siapa  orang).  "whose 
hut  is  that  ?  "  Yd'-leh  t^punya  dbng, 
"  It  is  my  hut, "  Sem.  Kedah  ;  dQgo, 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  dign.  U.  Pat.  ;  digos, 
U.  Kel.;  d3.  Bes.  Malac;  dol.  U. 
Ind.,  Pal.;  dol  (dol*).  Or,  Hu.  Joh. 
1. ;  tol  (tol),  PaL     Place :  d<k,  Sak. 
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Kerb.  \  {Mai.  tCnipat)  dOl.  Bes. 
K.  I..  C'nunlry  ;  (place?):  dol.  Bts, 
SoHgs.  Shed:  hall  (Mai.  baUi) : 
drk,  Sak.  Hlus  Clijf.  \  dft.  Sak. 
lUanj.  Cliff.  VilLige  :  dayak.  5«jm. 
Klafr.  Homewards :  ha  dong, 
Bi'i.  Sep.  \  \V  'jj.  \Anniim  dAng ; 
r.irfni;,  Su/  diing ;  Suk  dung 
idouri^t  :  WinhaHg,  Cttoi,  Kan  Tu 
(iong  i  Sttmrr,  /'or  tang ;  Old 
Khmer.  Sn»nr^,  Xom*  tong  ;  Khmer 
phtcAh  lph<lali].  "house."  The 
connection  of  .Sfienj^  luk  ;  Moh 
than,  "place,'"  seems  doubtful,  as 
also  that  of  Cham  thang  (=:sangi ; 
t  hr/in  chhang  ;  /(inji  sing ; 
{.'am ho,  A'«H//sang.  "house"  :  these 
appear  to  go  I  jack  to  a  form  sattj^^ 
distinct  from  the  words  in  d-  and 
t-  aiKjVf  ;  but  cf,  Mon  '.long  [dung], 
■■city.  "J 

1  f*  I  'i'o  keep :  dii  (d*),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
d«jl.  Silk.  Kerb.  To  lay  down  :  dd, 
Sak.  h'a.  :  dol.  .Srf/fr.  Kerb.  ;  dol. 
Sen.  (  I  iff.  To  put  (.l/a/.  tmlioh) : 
dol  ki.  Sak.  I 'ins  Cliff.  \  ya-pi- 
dul  {pr.  pi-dull).  Pan^.  I.'.  Aring, 
Put  there  :  dii  jjasO.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
To  M't  down  ;  to  place :  dol.  Sen. 
I Y.  [?  cf.  S  477J.  |C'f.  /iolai'en  dA  ; 
.\iah.'».  TAireng  dft  ;  Annam  dO  ; 
KIitK.r  (lAk  [lak].  tG  [di>].  "  to  put 
(or  jnit  downi":  .Mon  phdaik 
[pli(luik\  "  to  put.  ur  place,  upon"; 
Hahnar  di^ng.  "to  put  down  (or 
.iw.iy  ");  Ant/am  thong,  "to  put 
down.  "1 

154.  HniM,  :  jokot,  /ii\lu.  II. 

155.  HtusK  :  scrgul,  Hland.  K.  I.ang. 

156.  Hut:  cher6ng.  Jak.  Malae.  ; 
(cherongac).  /ok.  Kaff.  As.  ;  (cher- 
ingu».  Jck.  Kaff. 

157.  Hoi:sK  :  rumah,  Sem.  Iffg.,  Hen. 
Sew.  \Mal.  rumah ). 

I  ^8.  HoL'.SK  :  f  p  ?]  ono  [initial  letter  torn 
off  in  MS.].  Tan.  Sag.  Hut: 
}X)ndok.  Mantr.  Ma  lac.  \  pondong, 
.!/.«/.  lUr.  I.  [.I/.;/,  pondok]. 

159.  H oi  ■  s  K  :       .siip;\  ?      { sapan ),     Sem, 
Piipirr.  Leaf-shelter  (.!/<2/.  pondok): 
iiapoi,  .sVw.  Plus.    Slats,  of  thatch  : 
h.ifMi.  .SVw.  Kedah.   \^IUntulu,  Kat- 
i/tg.m,  Hiaju  iJayak,  .ygajn  Dayak 
Sii{>au ;     Lawangav ,    Siang    sapo ; 
Manvan  {Maanjan)  hap«iu  ;  Kayan 
ap<).  "  thatchixl  roof";  Mangkasar 
sapo,  •  •  house  * ' ;  .Mai.  sapau. ' '  hut,"] 
House  :   M  90  ;  S  221. 
How :  W  77.  78  ;  W  89. 
How  far :  W  78. 
.7 AW  mstiT  •  W  78  ;  W  80. 
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r:    hiab  (hii&b).  Sem,   Pa, 

Greedy:  hSu   (h^acr).    Som, 

roj 

y:  got,    Krau   Ket.^   Krau 

git     (gort).    Sak.    Guai ; 

pfer-gCrl),    17.    Tern,  ;  rtg3p 

).      6^.      Cher.         [Baknar 

Tareng    ngol :      Stieng 

Halang  pangot ;  BoUtven 
Sui  pagia,  "  to  be  hungry. "] 
Y  :  bolfir.  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 
^ur,  "famished "]  ;  E  59  ; 
71. 
to   {Mai.    membuni) :    ya- 

Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang, 
ing.  Gal. 

TO  {Mai.  bum) :  hAd.  Sem. 
lisprinted  "hurt";  as  the 
quivalent  buru  shows] ;  had, 
Vzc.  :  had  (//•.  hadd).  ex. 
ad  pi  hadd,  "gird  on  (?) 
ows  and  a-hunting."  Pang. 
;  h«-hor.  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.\ 
>r«.  Cliff.;  am-orr,  U.  Cher. 
St  word  is  probably  rightly 
tiere,  the  Malay  equivalent 
sing  bnru,  but  as  it  appears 
MS.  list  next  to  ehantek, 
,"  it  would  seem  probable 
i  collector  intended  it  for 
"ugly."]  I  hunt  :  hira 
,  Dara/.  To  hunt  [with  ?] 
>erQmal  cho'  (chok).  Serau 
tio].  [It  is  doubtful  if  all 
e  connected  :  for  some  cf. 
mal,  "  to  hunt,"] 

To(?):  sftp,  L^.  Tern. 
Uay  equivalent  is  buru,  but 
mbtful  whether  there  is  not 
ion  with  bulu,  "  hair  "  ;  cf. 

TO :    men-jel,   Sak.    Blanj. 

B  357 ;  C  48  ;  D  170 ; 
^28. 

O :  T  106-114. 
»:  C  296;  D  7;   D  134. 
»be  :  S  186. 
id :   sAwa,    Kena.    I.  ;   awa' 

Sak.  Sel.  Da.  Wife  : 
wak),  Kena.  II.  [A'avan 
>Mj»n  asouwah,  "husband," 
;  Tagal,  Bisaya  asaua, 
;  "  ;  Milanau  Dayak  sawah  ; 
t  sawan  ;  Kian  {Kayan'i) 
wah  :  Tagbetiua  magasawa, 
nd "  ;  Sampit,  Katingan 
Kanawit  sawah  ;  Sulu 
Land  Dayak  sAwun  ;  PuU)- 
lyak  sawa ;  Sumpo  Dayak  sa- 
falanau  saua  ;  Biaju  Dayak 
^Mwangan  sao.  "  wife."] 


180.  Husband  :  oi.  Kena.  II.  Wife  : 
oi,  Kena,  I.  ;  h6-ei,  Sak,  Sel.  Da. 
Thou ;  you :  ui,  Mantr.  Malac. 
[In  colloquial  Malay  (Malacca)  there 
is  a  word  ui  or  ueh  used  as  a  mode 
of  address  between  man  and  wife.] 

Husband  :    B  421  ;    M    15.    16 ; 
M  19-23. 

Hmh  :  L  31 ;  S  203. 
HuBk  :  P  47  :  S  336. 
Hut:  H  151-159;  S  321. 
Hydrocele :  S  194. 
Hydroeaunu :  L  120. 
Hsreteria :  D  160. 

181.  Hyiterical  {Mal.  latah) :  l&t&'.  ex. 
pen^nlng  lata.'  dog.  i.e.  "sick  and 
hysterical  with  upas-poison."  Pang. 
Teliang.  Ticklish :  lat5,  Sak.  Pa. 
[Mal.  latah] ;  S  193. 


I 


I.I  {Mal.  sahya;  aku,  etc.):  yam, 
usually  contracted  to  yft',  y5,  or  yg', 
Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  y€'  or  yft. 
Pang.  K.  Aring  \  y€'  ory^.  Pang.  U. 
Aring  \  ye',  Pang.  Belimh.  The  full 
form  is  yam,  but  this  is  contracted  to 
ya-  ewyS,  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Plus,  Sem. 
/arum.  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang,  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  ye,  Sem,  Craw,  Hist., 
Sem.  Craw.  Gram.,  Sem.  Klapr., 
Sem.  Ked.  New.  ;  yeh,  Sem.  Stev.. 
Ubir,  U.  Cher.  ;  y6h.  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  ;  y6,  Sak.  Kor.  Gh.  ;  yg* 
(yek)  ;  yg.  Tembi ;  ye',  Kerbat  \  ye' 
(ii'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  ayo'  (ayu' 
or  yu'  ?).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [these  two 
words  are  given,  with  the  meaning 
aku^  among  the  verbs ;  the  compiler 
apF)ears  to  have  taken  them  to  mean 
"  to  acknowledge,"  "  confess  "  ;  but  a 
comparison  with  the  other  dialects 
makes  it  clear  that  they  mean  aku,  the 
I  si  personal  pronoun] ;  eyu,  Ben. 
Nerv.  ;  ayii  (ayi) ;  ay6,  Sak,  Kerb,  ; 
i-ha',  Krau  Ket.,  Krau  Tern.  I,  we; 
me.  us :  y6h,  Tem.  CI.  We :  ay^, 
Som.  ;  y6,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  y5i,  Tembi  ; 
yabuni,  Sem.  Craw.  Gram.  [?=!  3]. 

2.  I  ;  me  :  mih,  Sim. 

3.  I  :  i^  (it'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.\  an,  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  en,  Sak.  J.  Iawj,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff.,  Jelai  ;  en  ;  eng  ;  hen,  Darat  \ 
en  {ti\x),  Sak.  Ungk. ;  ain  ;  eng ;  'ng, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  eng,  Sak.  U.  Bert., 
Sak.  Martin  ;  6ng,  Sak.  Tap.  ;  ftign, 
Bes.  Her.  ;  oft,  Bes.  Sep,  ;  oyn  ;  oyn, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  6yn,  Bes.  K.  Lang. ; 
odn,  Serting;  o^,   Bes.  Malac.  \  bn. 
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Hts.  .\!aitu,\  (Cm).  l\  Tern.     1  ;  ^-e: 
I'^nR  ;  cng,  StH,  CI. ;  >-uii,  Ben.  .Vrtr.    , 
We  :  eng.  Serau  ;  ha  eng,  Krau  Em. 
Me  :  ain  ;  t-ng.  Sak.  L'.  /Cam.    Mine : 
yun  punia.  /'««.  Xnc.     [t.'koMji  eng ;    | 
k'kmer  aft  ;  lUknar  iA  (inh)  ;   v^/aifr   ■ 
al  ;  Bolofitn  Ai  ;  /^;r&i ;  A'aae ;  Mon 
(Ml  [aij;  Si'dang  a;  .ViaAtiii&;  Halang 
an;   Stieng\w:\,  i,  "I."] 

4.  I  .  jkrr  (AkAk).  Cialang\  aku*.  /I^</.  ' 
CA/.w^'.  Hedu.  Il.\  (akuk).  /fe«/«.  /. ;  | 
aku,  AV«.i.  //. ;  ku',  Man,  Hem.;  « 
ku,  /<*'«.  .V«*M».,  /Wi#.  //.,  /cii.  j 
Afti/tii.:  ko'.  /M/.  ChioMjf,  aho,  j 
/Vz«.  .S".7<'.  \\*e  :  aku.  Mantr.  Malac,  . 
[A/a/,  aku.  "I."] 

5.  I  :  awak.  Mantr.  A/tt/ac.  You  (2nd 
ptTs.  sing.  I :  awak.  6'.  6'A^r ;  a>»-ah, 
Afanfr.  A/u/iU'.  [A/a/,  awak.  which  is 
usmI  Ixnh  (if  the  ist  and  2nd  persons] ; 
('  238  ;   H  116. 

t.  Ibul     ijalni.     t)ra»ia     macroc/adus  \ 

kitah  (kith  or  kit?   or  ktih?).   Sem. 

Huk.  Alax. 
7.  Im-I.:  bu(?),  .S>w.  Pa.  A/ax.\  tj^mbo? 

hiUtl^tonNthibol),  Som.  [A/a/,  ibul]. 

Idiot :  S  306. 

Idto:    I)  133. 
« .  If « . l/ii /.  kalau ) :  wag-Uid ,  fx.  vi-agbiid 

iKticd.  waglKxl  bra'  {A/ a/,  kalau  baik, 

kalau    tiilak.    "if    good    or     not**) 

(rUmbtful).  ^Vi«.  Kfdak. 
Ha.  Ik.  kalu,  Serau  [A /a/,  kalau]. 
9.  Ignorant  :    relus,  /^aut.  Kap,  Joh. 

Iguana:  L  118-135. 

Ill:   S  185.IQ3:   \V  63. 

Ill -humoured,  to  be :  A  17  ;  A  96. 
lUneu :  S  185-197. 

10.  Immediately;  in  a  moment  from 
iiiiw  .  s.\bi'nteh  (sbntih),  Sem.  /iuk. 
.1/1;  1.  l*rrs«*ntly.  !»cbingte(sebingtay). 
!/./«/.  .sVi':'.  [A/al.  sal)Cntar].  Im- 
nufliatdy  :  .\  73  ;  S  382. 

11.  Immene,  to  :  jum.  Sem.  /ink.  A/ax. 
Implant,  to  :  1)  108. 
Important :  H  68. 

12.  Impotent  (sexually):  k^Ii'  (kdi'). 
.SVm.  /iuk.  A/ax.  [A/a/.  kCdi] ;   H388; 

I*  53. 

13.  Impudent  [by  mistake  given  as 
iinpruclfiit] :  tongluh?  (tegnlouh), 
.Sak.  K'crl>.  \   K  83  ;  K  6. 

14.  In:  hru'.  /tfs.  A',  /uinff.  \  hru' ? 
I'r  s<^ni?  (hruk  or  sruk).  r.,^.  hru' 
ti'V  (hruk  to'),  "in  the  ground," 
Iks.  A'.  A.  Within  :  h'ru.  <r.^'.  h. 
ick.  "underground,"  /S^s.  Srp. 
Near :  rfi  (rou).  e.^.  rQ  osh  (rou 
obch),    "near   the   fire."  Sak.  /fa.  ; 

ru*.  Sak.  A/artin  \  tdtar6'.  Sak.  Tan.    \ 
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.Vff. 

Deq 
Fit* 


16. 
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18. 


19. 


In  :  dalam.  Bt». 
dalam.  Ben..  Seta. 
idalAmi.  Sak.  Ra. 
[A/aJ.  dalam]. 
In*  :  .\  177.  178 ;  B  90 
H  12  :  F  39  ;  K  232;  la; 
Is  front :  F  I :  F  377-271 
In.  Togo:  E  76. 
laabilltj  to  go :  G  53. 
iBea&tatloB :  jampi.  S^ 
[Mai.  jampi]. 

to:  A  185:  B 

nver :  F  139. 

oom:  M8-13. 
bidnatriooa ;  diligent  (.1 
bo-gul  or  bCT-gul.  Paag. 
Pan^.  Sam,  Pang,  Gei. 

Infant :  C  zoi-108. 
Infom.  to :  C  163 :  C  2 
^  360  ;  S  365. 
Ihliabli.  to :  (A/d.  dial 
Stm.  Beg. 

InheritanM :  ishtabi  1 
Som.  To  settle  doi 
s'<!tablir» :  iah  labi  lich  ta' 
ao.  Imikritance:  poscltL 
sakl,  Sak.  Kerb.  [A/ai.  p 

Inlnnd:  W  30. 
a  I.  Tnaeot   (anv   little  anim 
(tchi>-ne).  Sbm.  p=F  i6c 

22.  Inskct:  jnngkau,  AViu. 

23.  Inskct  :  hOlAt  (hfllAiH^. 
hai^i.  /Uun.  Rem.  ;  hftbl 
ulat  <oul4tl.  Sak.  Ra.  [ 
"worm.'*  etc]:  A  91 ;  ! 

24.  iNSKf-T  blight :  jisek.  & 

25.  Inaart.  to  (?).  {A/a/,  cha 
kan) :    m£soh    (msuh), 
A/ ax.  [A/a/,  masok?]. 

a6.  INSKKT.    TO  (?).  (a/oL 
rongkan)  :  sila'  (siiki.  Se\ 

26A.  INSKKT.  To:  binani. 
[.Wa/.  benam]. 

87.  Inaida  (.lAu.  didalam): 
ex.  "  to  be  inside. "  j»- 
( =  A/a/,  sudah  habis  kai 
kelyeng  was  also  gh 
doubtful:  yfig  seems  10 1 
form,  Sem.  Kedak  \  \Mt. 
kel-yeng.  gen.  abbrev. 
k'leng.  ex.  pog  kdyc 
buboh  kadalnm).  "10 
Scm.  KedaJk.  The  insii 
(halding).  Sem.  Pa.  A 
inside :  yft"  kelyeng  (da 
Kedak.  Into  :  keieng  ( 
Pa.  A/ax.  Inwards  (.lA 
kA-kleng  {or  ba-kieng>). 
Sem.  P/ms.  In:  ek£ 
engkeloi  {enkoiiA),  & 
klukom  (klouk6m),  Sdm 
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lo).  Sak.   Ra.     Door:  kftlu 
Som.       \Stieng      klung, 
,"     "between";    Kon     Tu 
'  inside. "] 

(.l/a/.  otak) :  U\o'  (k^lok). 
kelom  kui.  /e/ai  ;  H  46. 
{.Ma/,   (iidalam) :    jindrting, 
/.    A  ring.     During  ;    whilst 
dalam  pada) :  jendr5ng,  ex. 

yi  chi'  b&b.  Ma/,  didalam 
.  satengah)sahya  makan  nasi, 
I  am  (or  was)  eating"  (of  past 
Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Inwards 
dalam) :  bA-jendrong  (doubt- 
it^.  U.  A  ring.  Outwards 
ri  dalam);  nang  {or?  lang) 
:,  ex.  bbt  nang  jendrbng,  Mai. 
iftri  dalam,  "to  come  from 
(doubtful).  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
eng,  "in  the  presence  of."] 

D  66  ;  E  76  ;  F  29  ;  O  67. 
:  F  261  ;  R  44  ;  U  21. 
lentt  ;       small       fractions  : 
tm.  Buk.  Max.     Alternately; 
\ :  hidid,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

of:  atui  (atoui),  Sdm. 

F  220  ;   K  40. 
lent:  £  71,  72  ;  L  106. 
to  :  nyumpd  (noumpk),  Sak. 

To  curse :  ?  hampai  lot, 
L.  \Mal.  sumpah]. 

TO :  m4kS,  Sak.  Ra.   \MaL 

t :   H  63. 

to  :  sajA*  (saja),  Sem.  Buk. 
lai.  sahaja  ;  saja]  ;  O  38. 
one,  sexual :  C  242 ;   F  66  ; 
S  249. 

1  diiaase  :  s  192. 
r:  F  170  ;  I  14.  15. 
)Ten :  N  42- 
168  :  B  159. 

i  12  ;  F  29  ;  I  27  ;  O  67. 
aiing:  kAyal,  Mantr.  .Malac. 
toward:  p^ngayal  (p'ngayal), 
Kap.     /oh.       'I'obacco  :     p6- 
pengdy.al).  Pant.  Kap.  Her.  ; 
il),    Pant.    Kap.    J  ok.  :     pe- 
ant.  Kap.  Log. 
Uon:   F  178;  W74. 
to:  C  13  ;  K  27. 
irabla  {.Mai.  k«bal):  bek^tbk, 
us. 

is  :   I  27.  28. 
P  163-166. 

\/ai.  besi)  :  {a)  jQwoyd  (pr. 
I )  :  Sem.  Pius  ;  ju'ad  {pr. 
,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
DU^t).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  i-dt,  Sen. 
hie,  Sem.  U.  Sei.  Arms 
^njata) :  yet  (doubtful),  Pang. 


U.  A  ring;  ycd  (doubtful),  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Weapon  :  ayud 
(ayoud),  Som.  Chopper  {Mai. 
parang  ) :  jewad  ;  juat°,  Tembi  ; 
ju-hoi  ( djou>hoi ).  Som.  ;  i-Mx, 
Tern.  CI.,  Sen.  Ci.  \  i-6dz;  l-6dz. 
Sen.  Cliff. ;  ayot  (eyeot),  Tan.  U. 
Lang. ;  iiit,  Sak.  Em. ;  yut«»,  Serau; 
yCitn.  /elai;  yftil,  Da  rat ;  yut? 
(yub),  Sak,  Em.  ;  yut  (yout),  Sak. 
Ra. ;  iu  bf  (djouW),  Sak.  Kerb.  \  yoht- 
chanm,  Or.  Berumb.  Knife  :  ju4t ; 
chu&t?  (dju6t ;  tschu<5t?),  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb. ;  yOd.  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  y6id,  Sak, 
Tap. ;  )'uad  mfi,  Tembi  \  yut  macfaot, 
Serau\  3rut  machiang(yout  matchiali). 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  s&wud  {WbfJiWfud),  S&m.  ; 
uait,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Large  knife  : 
j^hQd.  Sak.  U.  Bert.  Little  knife: 
yOd,  Sak.  U.  Bert.  Cutlass  {Mai. 
pisau  klasi ) :  yut  landd,  Serau  (?) ; 
yfiit  landa,  Da  rat ;  yd  landd,  J^lai. 
A  certain  magic  knife  :  jfthud  paung, 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  I  ask  for  that 
chopper :  min  chQt«»,  Sak.  Em.  ; 
H  21.  [Grilnwedel  suggests  from 
Sanskrit  nyudha,  "weapon,"  through 
Siamese  :  sed  quwre.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  from  this  source,  through  a  Mon- 
Khmer  channel.] 

{b)  Iron  :  wai,  Serting.  Chopper  : 
pd-ai,  U.  Tem.  ;  rtwai,  Kena.  L  ; 
fiwai,  Bedu.  II.  ;  woi,  U.  Cher.  \ 
wai  t'hoi,  Serting.  Blade  of  chopper  : 
mat  woi.  U.  Cher.  ;  E  83. 

37.  Iron  :  pfit,  Sem.  Per.  \  pttt-pat? 
(bat-bat),  e.g.  "the  iron  is  rusty," 
pat-piit?  a  kayat  nan  (bat-bat  a  kajat 
niin).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  p&h  (p6h), 
Kena.  L  [?  Cf.  Aiak,  Niakon, 
Boloven  piet  ;  Kaseng  piet,  piftt  : 
lAive  pit ;  Kon  Tu  \i\k  ;  Churu  pih  ; 
Kkmer  kombet  [kiipit]  ;  Stieng  peh  ; 
.SV/////^  pet  (pait),  "knife."] 

38.  Iron  :  che-long,  Sak.  Sei.  Da. 

39.  Iron  :  bAsi  (bAsi),  Sem.  Craw. 
Gram.  ;  besf,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  bfisi 
(besi),  Sak.  Br.  Law,  Sak.  Croix  \ 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.,  Ben.  .\ew.  ; 
(bossl),  Siim.  ;  (bosil),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
(bisi),  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ;  (desi),  Sem. 
Beg.  ;  bCsi*  (besik),  Serau  ;  bfisl', 
Bian.  Rem. ,  Bes.  Her.  Magnet : 
bOsi'  bflni'  (bsi'  bni'),  Sem.  Pa. 
.Max.  ;  B  370.  Steel,  for  striking 
fire  :  b^si'  i&,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  F  124  ; 
\Mal.  bfesi]. 

Iron  :  C  89  ;  C  152  ;  S  466. 

40.  Irrvgnlar  ;  notched  (of  teeth  ?)  : 
kelis?  (klis),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  Iu8(?). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max, 
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41.  IllABd :  chumok.  lien.  New. 

42.  Island  :  pulau.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb,  \ 
pulao,  Sem.  Jur.  Xew.  ;  (palao). 
Sent.  Jur.  And.  \  (paloo),  Sem.  Jur. 
Hob.  \  pulo,  lieti.  Setv.  [.lAi/.  pulau]. 

43.  luiit.  to  (.!/<'/.  kaluar) :  3ra-bdd, 
Pang.  U.  Aring\  w£*'  or  l)£ih-$-awe, 
Mai.  kaluar.  "to  issue  or  emerge" 
(probably  to  l)e  explained  as  bAh->*a- 
'w«'  =  .l/rf/.    l:iri   hamba   kaluar.   "I 

run  out."  where  o  in  the  first  ex- 
ample stands  for  j-O'  or  yi="l"), 
Ptinx-  lieftHtb, 

44.  Is^UK.  TO ;  tu  spout :  bikut.  Srm. 
lint.  .Mux.  ;  lk>kut  (bkut),  Sem.  Pa. 
Mux.  [?cf.  O60:   V  22]. 

IsM-K.  TO  :  G  42  ;  S  403. 
It :  H  39-45- 

45.  Itch  ;  rash  ;  pruritus  {Mai.  miang) : 
iHJseh  |l»ih).  Sem.  /*./.  Maw  Itch 
(scab):  bicha  <l)ee-char).  Sem.  Stev. 
Ulcer  {.Mai.  puru  nasi)  :  bachud. 
.SVw.  l^a.  .Max.  Ulcer ;  cancer ; 
gangrene  {Mai.  puru  haidl ;  puru 
jahat )  :  Ulchud.  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Ackht.  ixychuh.  bichoh,  "a  rash."] 

46.  Ringworm  :  gu.  SaJt.  ( '.  A'am. 
Skin-disea.se;  scabbiness  {Mai. 
kurapi :  gAs  (gs).  Sem.  Pa.  Max., 
Si'm.  Huk.  .Max. ;  gas,  Sak.  tJngit.  \ 
ga^,  Sak.  Kor.  Ctb.  \  gAs.  S%ik.  liianj. 
t'itf.\  gai"  (gai^^K  Tembi  \  kosh, 
Krau  Tern.  ;  chC^kos  (chTcos),  Pant. 
Kap.  /oft.  ;  (.1/17/.  kurap  a\'am).  gfts 
m.inok  (gs  nianukl,  Sem.  Pa,  Max., 
.Sem.  link.  .Max.  ;  F  257 ;  (Mai. 
kurap giijah).  gastam(^nol  (gs  tamnl). 
Sem.  I\i.  .Max. ;  K  44 ;  {Mai.  kurap 
lusong).  gAs  lusong  (gs  lusng),  Sem. 
Pa.  .Max.  Rid  with  the  itch  (?),  or 
a  kid  kind  of  itch  (?)  {,Mai.  jahat 
kurap)  :  duulgash.  Tembi.  [BaMmar 
gach.  gai.  "scab"  (affecting  young 
cattle).] 

47.  Itch  ;  skin-disoase  (.Mai.  kurap) : 
u-mit,  Sen.  Ciijf.  \  umit,  Jeiai. 

48.  Itch  ;  skin  disease  (Mai.  kurap) : 
Ixi'-lai,  I'.  Tem. 

49.  Itch  :  skin  disease  (Mai.  kurap) : 
lii-song.  Sen.  i'iiff.  ;  losong,  Jak. 
I^em.  Ringworm  (Mai.  kurap): 
losong  (losonq),  Jak.  Ha.  Pa.  [.\fai. 
losong}. 

50.  Itch  (Mai.  kudis) :  kQdih  (kudih). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  link.  Max.  \ 
kudis,  Tembi;  kudis,  Jeiai;  (Mai. 
kudis  api) :  kQdih  'As  (kudih  's), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;  kudih  us,  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  K  124  ;  [Mai.  kudis]. 

51.  Itch     (Mai.    kudis    buu)  :     mt>D&' 


Sa.  Psoriasis  (Mai.  kodisi 
(p'ogatal).  Pant.  fCef.'j 
«atal]. 

53.  Itch;    skin -disease;  n 
hiring) :    i^hoog  (pifaDiifl 
Max.  [?Ma/.  hiring]:! 
Xteli.  to :  S  50. 
Xtotj  :  H  126,  127. 

54.  Izon  (thwcr  spec):  p 
aire).  Sem.  Stev. 

J 

X.  Jaidc   (fruit,   tree) :   tao| 

[.I/a/,  nangkaj. 

Jaokal :  D  148,  X49. 

Jaekst :  C  171. 
XA.  JaaggntkiUl tree  spec.) 

Sem.  Ktdak. 

2.  Janti  (fruit)  {Baccann&% 
pTh  (buh  pih).  Sem.  Pa-  k 

3.  JanJc.  white  (plant).  ?iK 
peiuu  (jar'  piiu).  Sem. 
IMaJ.  jarak]. 

Jaaiilf .  river  :  T  256. 
JaTsUn:  S367. 
Jaw.  lower  :  C  1 13. 
Jawboma :  M  121. 
Jaaloiu :  H  116. 
Jaalomy :  S  5 ;  S  524. 
4-  JUutOBg  (tree),  Dyerc  X 
costulata  :   budang  (badnj 
.\fa.r.  ;     badong.    Pamg. 
bfidagn.  Semtt. 

5.  Jirtnir  (fruit).  Pitketa 
/««(?):  jing  (jing),  5rti 
[Mai.  jeringj. 

6.  Jtwa'-haxp:  ang-oin.iSci 
goifl.  Mantr.  Malac.  Ciu 
g&merenchong  ( g'nggo 
chong).  Pant.  Kap.  JcJL 
like  instrument :  yangiA 
Sem.  A'.  A'en.  [Ma/,  geo 
Johor.  Sultan  of :  P  33. 

7-  Join  (  especially  the 
outer  case  or  sheath  of 
henubong,  Sem.  KeL 
penghubsong.  Ben.  Se% 
bong,  "that  which  je 
infant  to  its  mother  \  [J 

8.  Joia.  to  {Mai.  huboi« 
ex.  kciiis  Awe,  y«  jid  ki 
of  Mai.  proverb — putns 
hulx>ng.  "  if  a  rope  is  k 
be  spliced  *•),  Pang.  Sam 

9.  Join,  to  :  mftchud  (a 
Buk.  Max.  ;  chiad.  Se» 
cher&tB,  Serau.  Adjd 
Sem.  Bttk.  Max.\  cfaii 
Max.      [?  Cf.    Mem  cfai 
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r " ;  Khmer    chang.  chong. 
fid";  ?cf.  A/(W«  chhak.  "to 

o  :  B  213. 

sinews:  h'ra6,  Mantr.  Malac. 
i  bamboo) :  K  53,  54. 
with,    to    (  Mai.    tenawa ) : 
tn,    ex.    m^-chingdan   chSlah 
lab,  "  to  joke  witb  the  young 
s,"  Sem.  Kedah. 
leasure:  sQka  hati'  (suk  hati'). 
'uk.   Max.  ;  suka  hati,  Jelai  ; 
nos,    Serau ;     H    63.      To 
hukah.  Des.  Songs.     Pleased  : 
^arok ;    suka-gris,   Bes.   Her.  ; 
[Mai.  suka]  ;  L  17  ;   P  145. 
to  :    to  leap  {Mai.  lorn  pat)  : 
eh,  Sem.  Jamm  \  ya'  ter-jeh, 
lus. 

ro  :  hong,  Jak.  Malac. 
ro  :  ma-hamo,  Mantr.  Malac. 
mdnghambor    is    sometimes 
this  sense.] 

TO :  ya'  lumped  (/r.  lum- 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  ya  -  lomped, 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  \  lompat, 
lompat^.  Krau  Em.  ;  lamp!. 
Cast.;  F  139  [Mai.  lompat]. 
ro  :  jangkar,  Bes.  Songs  [cf. 
ngkit?]  :  A  155. 
JACK.   TO  :  jaling.   Sem.   Pa. 

OWN,  TO  (Mai.  terjun] :  tau. 

P,  TO :  A  172. 

:   E  19  ;  F  230-242  ;   H  90  ; 

-fowl :   F  259. 

-grais  :  (t  100. 

S483. 

»w:  F  123:  N  50-52;  N  114. 


(palm  spec.)  :  S  516,  517. 
(sort   of   covering    made   of 
les)  :   M  68  :   R  168. 
buah    (fruit,    tree),    Xnntho- 
obscurum  :    boh   k.leng   (buh 
rm.  Buk.  Max.  \   F  284. 

(fruit).  Sandoricutn  radia- 
\\  keiapi  (buh  ktapi),  Sem. 
r.  ;    F  284. 

ing  (tree  spec.)  :  k^pang 
em.  Pa.  .Max. 

•  {Mai.  taroh)  :  ya'  boh  (/r. 
'w».  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus,  Pang, 
xg.  Gal.  :  ya'  boh  [pr.  bOhh), 
anglang  {Mai.  taroh  sab^lah), 

L  II. 


•  •  put  it  on  one  side, "  Pang,  U.  A  ring 
[cf.  Mai.  buboh]. 

5.  Keep,  to  :  oi^ ;  oyn ;  ka'ofi,  e.g. 
nah6  ka'ofi.  ' •  keep  this,"  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
/.;  pftrhun  (p'rhun).  Pant.  Kap.  /oh. 
To  retain  :  ofi ;  oyn,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /. 
To  place :  ka-oyn ;  ka-ofi.  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I.  To  set  (food  for  a  meal) :  oft  ; 
oyn.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  [?  cf.  B  396]. 
[?  Cf.  Bahnar  &n  (fin),  •  •  to  hide, "  "to 
keep  secret"] 

6.  Keep,  to  :  taroh.  Pant.  Kap.  /oh. 
To  lay  by  :  bfitaroh,  /ah.  Mad.  {Pant. 
Kap.)  [Mai.  taroh]. 

7.  Keep,  to  :  s^nimpat  (s5ninpat),  Sdm. 
[Mai.  simpan] ;  H  153.  To  keep  in 
the  mouth  :  M  208. 

Kttadi  (yam  spec ) :  Y  i-ia. 

8.  Kdlantan  man  :  sang  ptoomok  (sang 
p'nomok).  Panl.  Kap.  /oh.  \  W  112. 

9-  Kdlain.  burong  (bird  spec.):  kfisu' 
(k&suk) ;  chim  kAsu'  (cbim  kflsuk). 
Bes.  K.  L.  [Mai.  kftlasu]. 

10.  Kdlat  tree,  Eugenia  spec. :  karo^^ng, 
Bes.  A.  l.\  karong,  e.g.  plong  karong, 
'  *  leaves  of  the  k. , "  Bes.  K.  L.\  U 
20,  21. 

11.  Kdledaag  (tree),  Artocarpus  lancea- 
folia :    chAw&s   (chauas),    Sem.    Pa. 

Max. 

12.  K£ledang  :  serek^,  Serau  ;  sCrl. 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  sfirS.  /ah.  Malac. 

13.  KfiLEDANG:  kledang,  Mantr.  Malac. 
[Mai.  keledang]. 

14.  Kdli  (fish  spec),  Clarius  magur  or 
Teysmanni  :  chiu,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

15.  KEli  :  limbet?  (llmbit),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [Mai.  lembat.  another  species 
of  fish]. 

16.  Kdlinti'  HJMmolf  (fruit  spec),  Deca- 
ipemium  paniculatum  (?) :  boh  tCnSh 
(buh  tnih).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

17  KWubi  (palm  spec) :  bftyftm  (baim). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  Mai.  bayam. 
"spinach  "  :  S  383.] 

18.  KfiLUBi.  asam  (a  thorny  swamp- 
palm  with  very  acid  (edible)  fruit 
ealen  by  the  B^sisi  with  rice),  Zalacca 
conferta  :  kap&7s  {or  kapois)  kQbl'. 
Bes.  K.  L.  ;  kubi,  Bes.  Songs  [Mai. 
kOlubi];  cf.  S  11. 

19.  Kdmbang  lamangko'  (fruit),  Ster- 
culia  scaphifera  :  boh  chfingi  (buh 
changi),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

20.  Kdmpas?  (tree  spec  which  has 
exceedingly  hard  timber),  Cumpassia 
Maiacceusis  :  b&long.  Sem.  Kedah. 

21.  Edranji  (tree  spec):  krem,  Bes. 
Songs. 

2i.\.  K£r.\nji  :  kranji,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Cha.  [Mai.  kfiranji]. 

2   T 
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22.  Kirata  tangga?  yinx  spec.) :  tiloh 
^nluh;,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  tilu  (tilu), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

23.  Kiek,  to:  \a\  tfj;\h  itjah).  Sem. 
liuk.  Max.  ;  ti-in-uk"  ;  ti-nydkn.  Sen. 
Cliff.  ;  kfnyut.  Kcna.  I.  ;  k£oy<^, 
Ulan.  Rem.  [?Cf.  Mon  khnik,  "lo 
kick,"] 

{h)  chOgoR,  Sak.  U.  Kam, 

{c)  inurhteniiianf;   \  mukh-tendiang  ), 

liari)k  [cf.  Mai.  tOiidang]. 

24.  Kick,  to  ;  tu  trample  :  kuso'  (kusu'). 
Sem.  link.  Max. 

25.  Kk:k.  to;  to  trample:  matoh 
(mtuh),  Sfm.  Huk.  Max.  ;  ta,  Sem. 
Fa.  Max.  To  knock  :  mftiul  (mtul). 
»iw.  liuk.  Max. 

26.  Kick  Ixickwards.  to :   sipak,  Blan. 
Rem.  [.l/rf/.  sepak] ;  P  242. 
Kidney:  F  284.' 

27.  Kill,  to  {.\/al.  bunoh)  :  ya-sa-kel 
{pr.  sa-kcllt.  Panii;.  (/.  A  ring. 

28.  Kill,  to  :  kap6ng,  lies.  Sep.  A.  /. ; 
kapung.  Ihs.  Malac.  ;  kapung.  Ben. 
Xcw.  To  murder  ;  kapd^^ng,  Bes. 
St-p.  A.  I.  [?  Cf.  SieluHg  mepang.  "  to 
kill  "  :  m'eppong.  "  to  murder."] 

29.  Kill,  to  :  bunch.  Ben.  .Vettf., 
.Mantr.  Malac,  Jak.  Malac.  To 
murder :  hunoh.  Sem.  Beg.  [.!/«/. 
liunuh] ;  li  257 ;  B  376 ;  C  295, 
296;  1)48;  I)  53;  S496. 

30.  Kill  with  a  kris,  to  :  salang,  Jak. 
Sim.  \Mal.  salang]. 

31.  KiLLKD  by  a  tiger:  tap  du' ka  o', 
Kerbat.  ;  T  128. 

32.  Kind ;    sort ;    s|>ecics  :    jdnis  (jns), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \MaL  Ar.  jinis]. 
Kindle,  to  (tire):  B  467,  468;  B 
470  ;  L  83-90  ;  R  194  ;  R  196. 

King  :  C  94  ;  K  46. 

33.  King-crab  KMal.  belangkas) :  gin- 
chcih.  Bes.  A.  I. 

34.  Kingfisher:  Ix^Lika' (b'kakakK  Jak. 
Lem.  f.lA;/.  pekaka]. 

35.  KiN<;i-isHf.K,  big,  or  "halcyon": 
(Mai.   pokaka) :    salah ;   chim  salah, 

lies,  k:  L. 

36.  KiNCFisHKR,  small,  or  "alcedo" 
(Mai.  raja  udang) :  cheng ;  cbim 
cheng,  Bts.  A".  L.  ;  C  94. 

37-  Kinta  (district  in  Perak) :  to  GdntA, 

Sak.  A*a.  ;   E  12. 

Kiu,  to:  D  165:  S  294. 

Kitchen-raok :  B  100. 

Kite:  E4. 
^8.  Kite,    cry    of:    sck-sck-Ieao,  Bes. 

Songt. 

Kitten :  C  46. 
39.  Knead,  to  :  bian  or  bien,  Sak.  Kor. 

Gd.  r?=P  1-6  or  P209h]. 


{a}  krcioog,  6ai.k(: 
tong,  Sem.  SUv.-,  kaitoagvU 
Sem.  A'edak,  Sem.  Jana,  Sm. . 
kAltong  (kltung).  Sem.  M.k 
kaltuDg.  Bang.  U.  .iritf.  / 
Sam,  Bang.  Gal.;  kttio^/ 
AT.  Aring  ;  kiltom  ikhni. . 
Pa.  Max.  ;  kal-too.  Ben\  Ul 
Serting.  Knetap  \Msl.  ttfi 
lutut) :  k^Itong  (UnDf  I.  is 
Max.  ;  bo'  kaltong.  /*«;.  V.k 
Pang.  Sam,  Panf  Gd/.:  UU 
(ha'  kltung).  Sm.Pa.Stts. 
(joint)  of  bamboo  \MsI.  mi: 
tung-o'  (kltungn'}.  Sm.  i^ 
[The  last  \'ovd  prQbibir=|d 
singular  pronoun.]  Sikk  or 
with  knou :  kitnk  \\aut. 
Kerb.  Knotted  stiiDg  liori  b 
the  memory):  katul.  Ai. 
Ankle  (Mai.  boka  iili|: 
chan,  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pai 
Pang.  Gal.  Finger-joint  {Jf: 
jari)  ;  wrist  [Mol.  boko  fi 
katong  chaz,  Pang.  Gcla.  ' 
a  sort  of  kneeling  posov 
b^impuh) :  kAltnm  iklu 
Buk.  Max.  [Cf.  Ach% 
'  *  ankle  "  ;  Stieng  kuk  t»g 
kul  tang  [?  see  K  42].  "ka 
(^)  Bend  of  the  knee:  \^ 
"deep  a"),  Sem,  K.  AV 
part  of  leg  {Mai.  bCte 
kadok,  Tetnlii.  Shinb 
tulang  kfemarau):  dulkad 
Leg :  kode^ng  (kodek'^n 
(kodeg'n).  Sem.  A'.  A'l 
kaldoffng  (kaldoBng).  Si 
[cf.  B  17 si 

(c)  Ankle  (Ma/,  mata  1 
TemH,  [Cf.  also  C  6.1 
though  there  may  be  a 
ncction  betu-een  the  wc 
sent  grouping  is  justifial 
Knee:  ka)'al  (knjalK  ^ 
kanSl,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ; 
kardl.  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
(kour6l).  Sak.  Ra.  : 
U.  Lang.  :  ku-rul.  5« 
Serau,  Darat,  Jelai  \ 
ml  ;  tekuul  [?],  Tet 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  [Perh 
T<msea,  Tondano  kuru 
the  word  is  a  mere  \-ar 
But  cf.  also  Sedang 
"knee,"] 
42.  Knee  :  tSngkhu  (t*ngl 
[/arair.  dengkul.  j£nka 
Kaseng  toko,  Kan  T 
takol.  have  the  same  1 
the  Bahnar  has  a  von 
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whether  it  is  to  be 
r  "kultang. "  If 
lid    no   doubt    be 

Jak.  Mad.  \  to-ot. 
Jak.   Lem.,  Jak. 

Or.    Hu.    Joh.    I. 
•et),    *•  kneecap"  ; 
iur.    toot  ;     Siang 
Sadong  bak  tuod ; 
ud  ;   Biaju  Dayak 
etc.,  "  knee  " — all 
e  same  word.] 
.  New.    To  kneel  : 
k.Kor.Gb.  [7  A/a/. 
luflecl. "] 
T  178. 
;o. 

igung?  (mlngung) 
Buk.    Max.   \Mal. 
I ;   K  40  ;   K  44. 
lu) :     wd-li,    Sen. 
I  36. 

piss6).  Sak.  Kerb. 
s)  :  hau,  Bes.  Sep. 
I  rang) :  hau,  Bes. 
'sau.  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
(s.  Malac.  Also 
ecific  names  :  e.g. 
ord  :  h.  p^da^ng  ; 
>r  toho'  ;  dagger  : 
nife(.V/a/.  raul):  h. 
7.  golok):  h.  gol&k 
with  curved  point : 
Mai.  ch^nangkas): 
ssors  :  h.  kachip. 
known  to  Malays 
>k    or  pandak.    (2) 

(3)  Inilanda,  (4) 
:hil,  (6)  ali-ali,  are 
'  hau  " — (i)katok. 
a',  (4)  chando^ng, 

all.  the  generic 
;n  prefixed  in  each 
\Mal.  pisau] ;  C 
I  36. 

lit  (pan-nt-et),  Sem. 
ter  bAniK-ak  [pan- 
iranak],  "  knife  to 
'.'■] 

■   (ktu),   Sem.    Fa. 

]:   K25. 

nst,    to  :     ptnguih 

.  Max. 

St,    to  :    matadong 

Buk.  Max. 

f:  l<}diud?(ldiud?): 

362. 


SS- 


56. 


53.  Knot  of  bamboo  :  taking,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  tukong  (toiikong).  Montr. 
Cast.  ;  tfikogn  buluh,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Nya.  Joint  (of  bamboo) :  taking. 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  Bottom  end  of  quiver: 
tekogn,  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha. 

54.  Knot  (joint)  of  bamboo  :  luas  (luas), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Rattan  :  roas,  Ben. 
New.  [Mai.  mas]. 

Knot  of  bamboo  :  K  40. 
Knot  of  hair  :  H  5.  6. 
Knot  ;  stick  or  wood  with  knots : 
bongkul  (boftkoul),  Sak.  Ra.   [Mai. 
bongkol,    possibly    connected     with 
buku.  bengkok,  bongkok.  b^ngkak]  ; 
K  40;  T211.' 
Knotted :  B  175  ;  S  541. 
Knotted  string :  K  40 ;  W  145. 
Know,    to    {Mai.    tahu) :    t5d-ed, 
ex.  ye  tod-ed  {Mai.  sahya-lah  tahu), 
"  I    know,"    Sem.    Kedah.      Clever 
{Mai.  pandai) :  t5d-ed  (/r.  t5d-edd), 
Sem.    Plus.      To   understand  {Mai. 
tahu)  :     ya'     5d-ed    (contracted     to 
y'od-ed    or  ya'  'ded),  ex.    bra'    ya' 
'ded  {Mai.  ta  tahu),  "don't  under- 
stand," Sem.  Kedah\  S  363  [?  cf.  C 
162]. 

Know,  to  {Mai.  tahu) :  ya-sined  ; 
ya-sinet  {pr.  sl-nett),  Pang.  U. 
Arittg.  Clever  {Mai.  pandai) :  sined 
or  sinet.  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  To  under- 
stand :  singi,  Krau  Em.  [?  cf. 
K56I. 

Know,  to  {Mai.  tahu):  hSrob,  e.g. 
0'  hfirob  or  o  t6-h6rob  {Mai.  dia- 
lah  tahu),  "  he  knows,"  Sem.  Kedah; 
srij.  e.g.  sro  ngot,  "I  don't  know," 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  To  understand  : 
sOro'  ;  s6ro ;  hfiro,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
Ver\'  clever ;  really  clever  :  h'ro 
nench  ;  s'ro  nfingh,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /. 
[?  Cf.  Khmer  chreap  [jrab],  "to 
penetrate,"  "  to  learn."] 
Know, to  {Mai.  tahu):  hijob.  ^^.aneg 
oh  hijbb  nenluh  {Mai.  anak  ini  tahu 
mCnuympit),  "this child  knows  (how) 
to  use  the  blow-gun*,"  Sem.  Kedah. 
To  know  :  knowledge :  ha'ub  (?),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  ;  hiub,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  understand :  hiub,  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.,  .Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  hup  (houp), 
Sofn.  To  inform  ;  to  tell :  ya-hiub 
(ia  hiub),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [possibly 
=  K  58  ?]. 

Know,  to  (/'>.  connaltre) :  kCn- 
dap  (kondap),  Som.  To  recognise 
{Mai.  cham)  :  kedap.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal. 

Know,  to  {Fr.  connaitre) :  kfin- 
al    (kbnAl).    Sak.    Ra.      To    be   ac- 


57 


58. 


59- 


60. 


61. 


..  J 
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quainted  with  :    {x^ngr-nal  ip'ng'iial), 
/'.;«/.  A'.:/,   fok,  [Mil/,  kinal]. 

62.  K\i»w.  T«i  lAr.  savoiri  ■  sOd.i  isi»da). 
Silt.  A.rl*.  Memory;  reincinbrame: 
niAs«il''h  <msdihi.  Sim.  Jink.  .lA.-.r. 
'lo  rt-menihicr :  bt^deh  <sdih»,  Setn. 
Hut.  .\/.:.r.  [.»/.?/.  s^^lar]. 

63.  Kn«)\v,  T(»  (/•>.  savoir)  :  lahu 
(laliom.  S,:k.  A',:.;  |x'*nahn  «p'naho), 
/\i»f.  A*.:/.  ./t;/r.  To  lalk  :  penaho 
(p'li.iho'  :  fx'^nahul  (p'nAhul).  PaM^\ 
A'l.'/.  /I'A.  Dunih;  foolish;  stupid: 
ta  fj^'iuiho  ita  p'nahoi.  /'iiw/.  A'.?^ 
/oh.  Vo  sec  :  toi.  M%.intr.  L\iit.  ; 
anil.  M.'.Ht.  fi,>r.  ;  nahoi,  Mantr. 
C.:it.  S«t:ii  ;  lahoi  (tahoic),  Mant. 
Stt'i .  T')  see;  to  consider:  tauhu«i 
tlauhciRi.  .J/.:/i/.  /A./-.;  Kxax  [.lA?/. 
tahii  ]. 

Ti>  know  .  A  23  :  (.'  160-162. 

64.  Know,  nut  to:  lelnrhkaD.  ,l/.;w/r. 
//.•r ;  F  2ig  ;  N  68  ;  N  77-79  ;  N  86. 
Knowledge :  K  59. 

65.  Knuckle  :  ram  is.  Tembi  ;  kcmAl. 
7'.;//.    ^  '.   l.xin}^. 

Kris   i-r   kins  iM.ilay   daggcri  :    K 

47  :  -^  MI- 

Kuan  chermin  <l>ird  .spec.  1  :  A  130. 

66.  K\llim  iirf-e  •^jk'c  >.  Sc^rc^Uwirpui 
«  ;  kiihm.  *•.;•.  p'.onR  kulim, 
leaves."    //,..    A".    /..    [.!/.:/. 


/u'rntttt 
"  kuhin 
kuiini] 

67.  Kurau 


tree :     'lonj;    samfian.    //«. 


[rv  207 +  M  318]. 


Labia  pudenda  :  I'  22 2. \. 
I.  Ladder:    stair    (.1/.;/.    tanpsja) :    i,j) 

r.inK-kal.  .^Vw.  f //V.;  n^^ngkal  irngkali. 

.<.:A.  ('.  A'..'w. ;  reiigk.il  irenkalj.  N.;*. 

A'.r.  (if'.;  longka  ironka),  St:k.  AV/-.*. ; 

I'-riiik-if  ilonkilr),  .s..-/t.   A*..-.  ;  rf-n^ka' 

(lenjjkak) ;  lan^kal.    TrmH  ;  rangkal. 

7> '»/>• .  .s'<  /■. ; //.     I )(x>r  :  rt'n j;»ka  ( r«*n ka ) . 

S.:i:    A'l".  (tfi.  ;  reii.t;ka  (renkai.   .S".;.t. 

AVr.*. 

r*i     Ladder:     pi>nfjnnah     (p'n^^anahi. 

/'..«/.    A'.;/».    /.A.       Steps    iladtlor    of 

house »  :    tanpija'    danq^jaki.    AW.    A'. 

/,<;»/;'.      Star>  :   taiii;:i  ?  idanf;.il.  Sim. 

A'.  A'en.      Mep  :  lanpa,  S^r/ing  [,l/i//. 

tani;ij:ij.      S#*e  H  18. 

U)  St.-p  .   t.ilrn.  A'en^:.  I. 
I  A.  I.  MiDi.R  ;  stair  :  M^n.>rf)ip  (xoniirpip  : 

si  in.  .r  pip  I,  .S\'»/i.     [Prokibly  a  blunder 

causcrl    hy    confiLsion     lx?tw(.>en    Mnl. 

tangL'a  and  panRgang  ;  see  R  154.] 
"    I.ADHKK,  runij  of  (.1/u/.  anak  tangga): 
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;  m&g^lud  (niglud),  Sent. 
fax.  ;  hilug°.  Krau  Em.  ; 
K'ena.  I.  To  love :  lag-lug, 
Ken.  To  be  pleased  ,  joy 
uka) :  lOk.  Sen.  Cliff.  \  lug, 
mglugQ.  Serau ;  helug°,  Krau 
erldg^.  Not  to  be  pleased  ; 
ike  [Mai.  ta'  suka)  :  telQkn, 
[Onomatop. ;  cf .  Mai.  g^lak.  ] 
TO :  m^lahin  (m'lahin), 
Ta/.  Joh.   [?  connected  with 

%\ 

TO  :     tetawa*     (tetAwak), 
\  \Mal.  tertawa]. 

TO  ;  the  sound  of  laughter  : 
she  har),  Sem.  Stev.  [Ono- 
^ro^M  sh&hAu.  "to  laugh."] 
ther-in-  {.\fal.  nifinlua)  :  kin- 
kin-add).  Fang.  Sam,  Pang. 
n-Ad,  Lebir ;  ken-Ait,  Kerbat. 
in  -  law  {Mai.  m^ntua) : 
\pr.  kenaydd),  Sem.  Kedah  ; 

Pang.  U.  Aring;  Pang, 
mg.  Gal.  Elder  brother-in- 
nun.  Sak.  U.  Bert. 
alher-in-:  blA,  Or.  Berumb.\ 
itl),  Sak.  Jer.\  be-lor  ;  bfi-lo', 
f.  ;  blokn,  Serau.  Mother- 
blA,  Or.  Berumb. 
ather-in- :  lahfk,  Kena.  I.  ; 
Vena.  II.  Mother-in-law : 
'ena.   I.  ;    lahik,    Kena.    II. 

\ 

ilher-in- :  mfintuha,  Mantr. 
kua  nientu<^,  Barok.  Mother- 
m^ntiihah,  Or.   Trang  [Mai. 

hild  -  in  -  :  {a)  pesau,  Sem. 
Hist.  Son  -  in  -  law  {Mai. 
)  :  in^nsau,  Pang.  Sam, 
ral.  ;  mCn-sau.  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
,  Serau;  mCngsau?  (m^ng- 
k.  U.  Bert.  Falhcr-in-law 
Cntua)  :  mf-nsjlu  (doubtful), 
.  Aring.  [?Cf.  Khmer  prcsa 
'son-  (or  daughter- )in-law,"] 
:her-in-law  :     ba'-hu',     Ker- 


rother-in- :  rfi-nop,  U.  Tern. 

irolhcr-in-  :    sfimondo,    Bed. 

Mai.  sAmanda]. 

Droihcr  -  in  - :    ifxir,    Mantr. 

Mai.  ipar]. 

iister-in-    (?)  :    duai,     Bes. 

ither-in-  :    F  38-40  ;    F"  44  : 

loiher-in-  :   G  86. 
to  .   B  400  ;   K  6. 
im,   to:   B  396;   H   153;   P 


Lay  oggi.  to :  £  34- 

30.  Laiy  {Mai.  malas) ;  reluctant ;  hesi- 
tating {Mai.  s6gan)  :  brut,  Sen. 
Cliff.     Lazy  :  buut ;  embuut,  Serau. 

31.  Lazy  :  ajol,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Malay 
man :  ajul,  Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  To 
sit :  birayah :  Jak.  Sim.  ;  birftyal, 
Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ;  bcrAjul,  Pant. 
Kap.  Her.  Tired  ;  silent ;  hush  I ; 
to  stop ;  leave  off ;  to  touch  at ;  to 
enter  :  blrajol,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
Tired:  bfirAjul.  Jak.  Mad.  (Pant. 
Kap.)\  pengAjul,  Pant.  Kap.  Her. 
Untrue ;  a  lie :  pCngajol  (p'ngajol), 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

Lazy  :  D  12a. 

Leader :  C  93-100 ;  O  23. 

32.  Leaf:  le'  (li').  Sem.  Pa.  Max, ;  16h. 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  (lai).  Btn.  New.  ;  bU? 
(klee),  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Xew.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  \  h«lc'  (hU), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.^  Sem.  Buk,  Meuc,  ; 
hele  [in  MS.  originally  beley], 
Setn.  U.  Sel.  ;  ha-li',  Lebir,  Ker- 
bat', hali'  {pr.  hA-li'),  Pang.  U. 
Aring  \  hAli',  Sem.  Plus\  halik  or 
hair,  ex.  hali  sirih,  "  betel -leaf,' 
Pang.  K.  Aring  \  hAlik  or  hAli', 
Pang.  Belimb.  ;  hfillt  (h'leet).  Sem. 
Stev.  ;  selA,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  sClA, 
Sak.  Br.  Law-,  (soli).  Sdm\  sfilA'. 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  selA.  Sem.  Per.  \ 
(s^-lA).  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff  \  (slA), 
Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ;  (selA),  Sak.  Croix; 
(scilA),  Sak.  Kerb.',  sfila.  Sak.  Sung.; 
(sola),  Sak.  Ra.',  sC-la',  Krau  Tem.; 
(sclah),  Sem.  Ken.  ;  s\t,  Sak. 
Martin  ;  slS,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ; 
s6lA  (slA).  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ',  s£lak. 
Tan.  U.  iMng.  ;  sfi-lak.  Krau  Ket.  \ 
s6-lak ;  sC-lAk,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  s6IAk, 
Tembi  ;  selak,  Tembi,  Jelai  ;  selar, 
Darat;  salak^.  e.g.  "take  a  leaf," 
guts  [jiV]  salakn,  Sak.  P.m.\  lalbk? 
(laluk),  Ben.  New. ;  H  151 ;  S  310;  T 
2^4.  Lcaf(oftree):selajoh6(s^la-djo- 
hoh ) ,  5<7ifr.  Kor.  Gb.  Branch  ( of  tree ) : 
sla  jChup  (slA-djohoup),  Som.  Burst- 
ing into  leaves  :  champor  le'  (chmpur 
li'),  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  Aroid.  spec, 
♦'rhinoceros'  tongue,"  Pothus  lati/olia: 
h£le'  lidah  b&dak  (hU'  lidh  badk). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Blowpipe  cleaning- 
rod  (made  of  akar  inenipClas):  hftlit  yds 
(hlcet-yoos),  Sem.  Stev. ;  T  168.  Plant 
(spec.  Mai.  daun  bam)  :  h^le*  bAru 
(hli'  baru).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Parasite? 
Mai.  daun  tumboh  di  daun  is  given 
as  hftle'  tumbo'  di  hele'  (hli* 
tumbu'  d  hli'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max., 
Sem.    Buk.    Max.      [Mon  sla,  Iha ; 
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luiktttir  hla;  Sfunt,',  Lemet,  Kkmus, 
Iftilatif^  hi ;  .-inrtijm  la :  Tartitg, 
A'tisefiX  lii ;  ^"^>  Jtounfn  hli ;  /arai 
hohi  ;  >i.'wr^,  /'or  sl.ia  :  Cttoi  sla  : 
Phnong  loha ;  Prxm  chha :  A'arfr 
hal.i ;  ChriK:i  hola ;  CrAuM  hala ; 
rVi/iiAfl  cholok  (chcloc);  Khmer  slfrk 
[slikj :  AA</j/  slak.  "  leaf."  Possibly 
/AM'/r;rh]ak.  and.lAi/.  hfilii.  numeral 
coeflScienis  for  "cloths,"  etc.,  are 
connected  with  these  words.]  [?cf. 
H151.] 

33.  I.kak:  jt'tong  (javtftng),  Sak.  Sei. 
Da. 

34.  Lkak  :  ploi^ng.  Bes.  A.  I.  Roof: 
p*^l<itip,  Ihs.  .\f lilac.  ;  plung,  Bts. 
SoMi^s  ;  (ploong),  lies.  Bt'll,  Thatch- 
roof  i.Mtil.  ntap) :  plu-ong.  Krau 
Tern.  \  pliiR*'.  St-mu ;  pU5k».  Sen. 
Clif.  \  palQk.  Sak.  Em.  ;  plok,  Sak. 
C.  Aar:.  :  ploh.  Sak.  BlanJ.  Clif.  ; 
plong,  Bt's.  Sep.  .4.  /.  ;  e.t^.  thatch 
(of  fi\n-j.«ilm.  .\fal.  st^rdang) :  plong 
kft"i)aii.  lies.  A.  /. ;  (of  nipah  leaves) : 
ploMR  inpn",  Fie<.  A.  I.  \  N  64. 
i?  (.'f.  Stient;  pU.ip.  numeral  coefficient 
for  leaves,  etc.] 

35.  Leaf  :  {a)  rAyang.  h'ena.  I, 

{b)  dau**n.  lies.  Malar.  ;  daun. 
liland.  K.  /.i.'w^. .  .Mantr.  Malac.^ 
Jak.  Maliic.  ;  (doun).  Ken,  AVk'.  ; 
dt'un,  li.irok.  Hair :  dAun,  Pant, 
Kap.  /u>x.  ',  dahun  kulu,  Tan.  Sag.; 
II  54.  [.Mai.  daun ;  /av.  ron  ; 
Malaga ty  rawlnA ;  .UangkasarriKung; 
.Manyan  (Maanjan)  raw  en  ;  Bintulu 
ra«>n  ;  /ift:',:'i  rahun,  "leaf."] 

36.  l-'alk-n  leaves  :  sorsap,  lies.  Songs. 

37.  1 -eaves  which  are  stuck  into  a 
woman's  girdle  {\yy  way  of  a 
charm  ?l  :  ki^lawc,  Pang.  (/.  A  ring. 
Lkaf  :   D  98  ;   F  208  ;   P  137,  138. 

38.  Leaf-cell :  salong.  Pes.  Songs. 

39  Leaf-diamber:  bumbun.  Pes.  Songs. 
Leaf-shelter:  H  152;  H  159. 
Leaf -snake  :  S  310. 
Leafy :  T  59. 
Leaky:  H  116. 
Lean:  D  182. 
Leap,  to :  J  13-18. 
Learn,  to  :  G  48  :  T  30. 
Leave,  to:    L  14;  L  xo8 ;  R  60; 
R  62.  63  ;  W  78. 
Leave  off.  to  :  L  31. 

40.  L«ban  tandok  (tree  spec.).  P^ilex 
piibesirns:  hOlnljan  (hlabn),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [Mai.  Isban  ;  hiJlftban]. 

41.  Leech  is  (Ws).  Sem.  S/ev.  Forest- 
leech  (Mai,  pachat) :  Is  (ais),  Sem. 
Puk.  Max. 

«    J  vvcH  forest- (J/<7/.  pachat):  law.ii. 


Pang.  Belimb.  ;  law  a;,  «.  li' 
jadi'  jekob^traiulailoa  H  tb 
pro\-erb  :  pachat  oak  jad  ob 
little  leeches  want  to  becoK! 
Pang.  Sam.  Pang.  Gd, 
43.  Leech,  forest- (.lAz/.  pidflil 
(pliun),  ^>*r.  Pa.  Mix., 
(polom).  Sak.  Ra.\  ple?> 
Clif.  ;  pjubb.  Sck.  Tf 
(pdlop).  Som. :  (piMopl.  ^ 
p&Iap  (plap).  SaL  V.  Ks».\ 
Pes.   Sep. :  klom.  Ba.  K.  L 

I  klAm  [klfl  ;  klam] :  Bckur, 

Poloven.      \iakim,     AlaL 
A'aseng.    Sue   plom:  Jem 
Tareng    plom ;    Ken  T^, 
Sedang  piem ;  Cham  plaa>- 
Iccch."] 

I  44.  Leech,  forest  {Mel.  pada!- 
Pang.  K.  Anng[.Uel.jaA 

'   45.  Leech,  swamp- (3/(;/.Iiii:)b 
(keilhi^rkenilh?).  Sem.Bai 

46.  Leech  :  alu.  Sem,  Pa.  Jfe 
Sen.  Clif.  [A'AwrcW8iig| 
Stiemg,  Ckrdu  glu:  Sitk 
"swamp-leech."] 

47.  Leech  :  lintah.  S<ik.  V.  Ki 
lintah]. 

Laowmzd :  B  165  ;  W 109 

48.  Left  (opp.  to  right),  (Jl 
mieh.  Pang.  Jalor. 
(*)Left:  wet,  Pan^.  Si 
Go/.;  yft\,Sem,  C/i/ ;da«i 
Sem.  A'.  Ken.  ;  wd.  Tern 
Jelai ;  sa-win,  Bera,  R 
kanan):  wP.  ex.  ba-wf 
kanan).  "  towards  the  ri 
/arum ;  w?\  Sem.  Plus 
fusion,  no  doubt,  the  im 
be  'Meft."]  [Cf.  Add*. 
fwl  [jwi]  ;  Khmer cY^rtag 
"left."] 

(e)  Left  (opp.  to  right) 
(jal  or  jel).  Sak.  Kor. 
(kouhttal).  Sak.  Pa. :  i 
hon-yel).  Som.  ;  matiog 
yel).  Sak.  Kerb.  \  A  1 
[Cf.  BoloxtH  y§u ;  S 
Alak,  Lave  \'au ;  Ha 
Jarai,  Bahnar  ngieo: 
gi6u.  "left."] 
48A.  Left  :  kani"  (kani^). 

49.  Left  :  kiri.  Bland.  K. 
kiri]  ;   R  128. 

Left,  to  be  :  R  60 :  R 

50.  Legs  ;  feet  :  ano  komf 
A  133  ;  B  z8o ;  C  a-7 
H  3a  :  K  40  :  K  43  ;  1 
of  leg  :  C  2-7. 

r^.  Umbat  (fish  spec): 
Songs. 
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citron  ?  ( described  as 
I  the  pummelo  ) :  biawas 
Uac,     [This   is   a    Malay 

applied  to  a  kind  of 
nbu. "] 

^ing     (  Mai.     kubong  )  : 
pftnid.').  Sem.  Plus. 
pec.    '  •  flying    squirrel "  : 
\ntr.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac. 

«.  "fljring  squirrel  "(large 
mg,  Jak.  Malac. 
wc.  white  '  *  flying  squir- 
1,   Mantt.   Malac.  Cka.  ; 

7. 

B  484  :  G  29. 
(tree   spec.),    Diospyros 
Langgadi  ?     Bruguiera 

pQtat  (pull),   Sem.    Pa. 

fal.   putat.  various  kinds 

ynia.'\ 

.  130- 

to :   p^manjang  (p'man- 
t.     /Cap.    Joh.  :    A    92, 
ng.  "  long  "] ;  L  130. 
D66. 
e) :  E  83. 
T  129-133. 

ista    (kusl),    Sem.    Buk. 
kusta] ;  B  202. 
p^ngundim  (p'ngundim). 
a.  ;  pfingundum  (p'ngun- 
I^m.  :  A  1 5  ;  B  202  ;    S 

k  (kourak),  Sak.  Rn.  To 
ins.)\  to  reduce:  kuang, 
fax.  To  want  {i.e.  to  be 
korang  (korafi),  Sak. 
korang]  ;   M  40  ;   N  69  ; 

:   F  21. 

'  149- 

datar,  Mantr.  Malac. 

flat ;  smooth :  yata' 
m.  Buk.  Max.  Plain 
l(rat4).  Sak.  Pa.;  E  12; 
Ifal.  datar ;  rata ;  two 
e  word,  ] 

ooth :  rdinbalo'  (rmbalu'), 
i/ax. 
36-41. 

>ut  (but),  Sem.  Pa.  .If ax. ; 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  botbud  ; 
m.  K.  Ken. 

lat  (It).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
at  :     but    cf.    Khmer    lit 
:k."] 
26  ;  L  31. 

22-26. 

to  :  mAkleing  (ma-klay- 
Stev.        I^ostrate    (?)  : 


m&le'eng?    (m&li'eng),    Sem,    Buk. 
Max. 

67.  Lie  down,  to  :  pei-bah,  Lebir, 
67A.  Lie  down,  to  :  jaji ;  jajit,  Serau  \ 

F  II,  12  ;  F  59  ;  S  248-250. 

68.  Lie,  to  (on  the  back) ;  supine,  face 
upwards :  k6ngai,  Bes.  A.  I.  {Khmer 
phnga  [phnga.],  •  •  lying  on  the  back  "  ; 
Mon  lak  t&ngft,  • '  supinely. "]    S  520. 

69.  Lie.  to  (on  the  face) :  plnd5p, 
Bes.  A.  /.  Prone:  pM5p;  p<indop, 
Bes.  A.  I.  [?Cf.  Mai.  hadap, 
"front"  ;  cf.  L  70.] 

70.  Lie,  to  (lying  face  downwards) : 
ni&h&3r&b(mfth&iab),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[cf.  Mai.  tiarap]. 

71.  Lie,  to  (lying  face  downwards):  siput 
(sliput),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Prone : 
kfipiit,  Bes.  A.  /.  [?Cf.  Khmer 
phk&p  [phk&p] ;  Bahnar  sh6kup 
(x5kup),  ' '  lying  face  downwards. "] 

72.  Prone  (McU.  tSniarap) :  bum-bum, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

73.  Lie,  to  (on  the  side) :  bSnak. 
Bes.  A.  I. 

Life :  A  57 ;  B  325 ;  B  329 ;  B  388- 

390- 

Lifetima  :  A  49 ;  L  130. 

Lift,   to :    B  396 ;    B  399  ;   C    28  ; 

T  10. 

74.  Light,  i.e.  daylight  (Mai.  siang) : 
pCnadeng.  Sem.  Plus.  Moonlight ; 
full  moon  {Mai.  bulan  tfirang ). 
pgnfideng,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Light ;  brightness  ;  to  make  clear  : 
[>&deng  (pding),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[cf.  S  75]  ;  [?  cf.  Jav.  padang, 
"clear"].     See  P  124. 

75.  Light  {Mai.  siang) :  pfihlt,  Sem. 
Kedah\  pihdi  (pi-hftr-i),  LeHr. 

76.  Light,  day-  ;  sun  :  nyantang, 
Kena.  I.  Sky :  lengseng,  Kena.  I.  ; 
jonjogn,  Serling;  ah-toign,  Sak.  Sel. 
Da.     Sun :  ing-song,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 

77.  Light  ( adj. ,  opp.  to  dark ) :  pc- 
muchot,  Ben.  New. 

78.  Light;  brightness:  tate' (tati'),  5^w. 
Pa.  Max.  ;  C  154  :  D  33  ;  D  38  ; 
D41  ;  D  44;  S  75. 

79.  Light  (opp.  to  heavy),  (3/a/.  ringan): 
ha-tob.  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ; 
hatom  {pr.  hatoWn),  ex.  j£-inghatom. 
kud  hfinjut  (trans,  of  Mai.  proverb, 
nngan  tulang.  b€rat  p^rut,  ' '  if  the 
bones  are  light,  the  belly  will  be 
heavy "),  Pang.  Gal.  ;  hAi-6' ;  hai- 
td'.  Sen.  CI  if.  To  rise  to  the  sur- 
face ;  to  float  {Mai.  timbul) :  ya- 
hatob  or  h&tom  {pr.  hatoWn),  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

80.  Light  (opp.  to  heavy) :  p^sai  (psl). 
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Sem,  Pa.  Max.  ;  p&seoh  (piSuh), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  Ackim.  pebui, 
•light.'] 
8i.  Light  (opp.  to  heavy):  hampoog. 
lies.  Sep.,  Mantr.  Malac.  [cf.  Xtal. 
hempaj. 

82.  Light  (of  the  wind):  mer-gd 
{pr.  merr-gell  or  mell-gell),  ex. 
angin  mer-gel  wong  bekau.  "in  the 
light  wind  (play)  the  fruit  buds," 
Pang.   Teliang. 

83.  Light,  to.  a  fire:  ehuk  (dhouk), 
Sak.  Kerb. 

84.  Light,  to.  a  fire :  pedar  is.  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  pMar  os.  Sak,  Tap.\  K  124. 
[?.l/<z/.  putar,  "to  turn";  but  cf. 
M(m  pden,  "  to  light  a  fire."] 

85.  Light,  to.  a  fire:  rbopos.  Sak.  Tap.\ 
V  124. 

86.  Light,  to.  a  fire :  tehOl  (tdhU), 
Sak.  Ka.  ;  {Mai.  pasang) ;  te-hol, 
Sen.  Clif.  [?  cf.  B  465]. 

87.  Light,  to.  a  fire :  tungkun.  Mantr. 
Ma/.ic.  :  tungkon  ;  tungkon  (toung- 
kon).  .Ueut.  Bor.  [?  Mai.  tunukan]. 

53.  Light,  to.  a  fire :  tek6b,  Jak. 
.Ualuc: 

89.  Li<;ht.  to.  a  fire  :  pasang  (passaA), 
Sak.  A'a.  ;  \V  30.  Hood  (tide): 
pasint;.  Sfm.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Rob.  :  (passing),  Sem.  Jur.  Sew, 
\Mal.  pasang]. 

1,0.  Lkhit,  to.  a  fire  (by  friction) :  ya- 
jmsSr  as.  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  F  124 
[.1/.//.  pusar]  ;  B  467,  468  ;  B  470  ; 
K  194 :  K  196. 

Ci\.  Lightning  {Mai.  kilat):  kAchJi'  or 
kach.ak.  Sem.  Plus;  S  465  [?  cf. 
O  41]. 

c  3.  Lkhitning  •  {a)  luyau,  Sem.  Kedak  ; 
la-icht  [j/V],  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  Lightning 
flash:  ?  laich  (Idlch  i;rl;\chl  i>r  llAch 
or  llchft?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?Cf. 
Mon  lAll,  "lightning"  ;  and  possibly 
A'km^r  phlU  [bhli],  "bright." 
"light."  or  Bahnar  glaih  ;  Tareng 
blai,  "thunder-dap"  (/>.  foudre).] 
{b\  Lightning  :  bled,  Sak,  V.  Kam.\ 
blit,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  \  [Mai.  panah 
halilintJir) :  blit  kibtrla',  Sak.  U. 
Bert.  Lightning  (stroke)  (.\fal, 
piHir) :  kal)enil?  (kabint  or  kabnlt?) 
Sem,  Buk.  .Max.  [?Cf.  Bahnar 
ki>nilat.  "lightning  Hash  that  comes 
ticfore  the  thunder"  (but  this  prob- 
ably =1-97).] 

<j3.  Lightning  :  meught  [«V],  Sak. 
Chen. 

,4.  Lightning  :  mengong.  Ben.  JVew. 
>    Lk;htning  :     unga,    Ben.     yew.  ; 
•'"•rat.  A'enti,  /. 


96.  LiGHTMiNG  :  chilin  (tsdri! 
/Tor.  Gk.  [Mai.  silan]. 

97.  Lightning  :  kelos.  Sem. S 
(/r.  kiladd),  Sem.  Jam 
Sem.  Beg..  Ben.  Sem.,  i 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Sem.,  . 
/fob.,  Sem,  U.  Sel.,  Da 
Malac.,  Jolt.  Mclae.,)^ 
htailar  {pr.  htailarr).  .S 
To  lighten:  kibu,  5<m[J 
cf.  F  164. 

98.  Lightning  :  liliog,  Peat 

99.  Lightning  :  limai.  i 
gintal.  JaJt.  Ba.  Pa.  [MaL 
D39. 

100.  Uk»  {Ma/,  sarupa) :  s& 
ful),  Pamg.  U.  Anng\ 
T  85,  86. 

Lik»,  to  :  H  29 :  H  I 
L  X46-149 :  W  14. 

zoz.  Umo  {Mai.  kapor):  («! 
tA-punn),  Sem.  Kedt 
Sdm.  :  kapte.  Sak.  i 
kapur]. 

{b)  k4p.  Sak.  Ra.  \  U 
ICam.  ;     k5p,    Serau ; 
TemH\    kip.    Sak.    I 
Jelai;     k6k»,    Darat. 
kaw;  ATAmrr  kav  [kftv 

Z02.  Lime  (chunaxn) :  chm 
New.  [Tamgii  chu^i^ 
152. 

103.  Umo  (fruit-tree):  lii 
(var.  Mai.  Hman  susu). 
limau  amklau  (limu  ai 
Buk.  .Max.  ;  B  385  (? 
(limu  bu*).  Sem.  Pa.  J 
pummelo  {Mai.  Una 
Citrus  decumuina  (?) : 
(limu  tbu  or  tiu).  Se% 
B  202  ;  limau-aboog. 
[Mai.  limau,  * 'lemon,  1 
Unoo  (on  the  hand) : 

Z04.  Lips  :    =  M  20Z. 

105.  Lips  :  biber.  SaJt.  Ra. 
(bikir)  [sic  :  a  blunda 
Lower    lip:    bibir   n 
Malac.  ;     M    205.      2 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa. ,  Or.  Hu 
Sim.  [Mai.  bibir]. 
Lip:   Biz6;  Ha;  &< 
S  236  ;  S  329. 
Lip,  upper  :  N  100. 
Liquid  :   B  395. 
Liston,  to  :  E  6. 
Littlo  :   S  a8o  ;  S  28 

X06.  Littlo,  a  ;  too  little 
pi'fit  (pit),  Sem.  Pa.  . 

107.  Little,  a  {adv.  ?) : 
Sep.  A.  /.  ;  M  46 : 
S  S80-289  :  S  285  ;  \ 
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to  [i.e.  to  be  alive) :  A  57  ; 

TO    {i.e.    to    dwell),  (A/a/. 
:    pipol,    Pang.    U.    A  ring  \ 
To  desert ;  to  leave  {Mai. 
I),  pipo,  Pang.  U.  Aring, 

TO  {i.£.  dwell) :  hSus,  Sak. 
m. 

TO  {i.e.  dwell) :  tii ;  tly,  Sak. 
tm.  [?=B  87;  cf.  Bahnar 
&y),  odi  (o&y).  oei,  oai,   "to 

to  remain."  "  to  be  sitting."] 

I  18;  R  63  ;  S  2ai. 
Ihood :  A  58. 
:  H  63.  64. 

i  {Mai.  bfingkarong) :  madang 
g),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  m&nong 
ng),  Sem,  Buk.  Max.  ;    men- 

Serau  [or  Tembi  ?]  ;  men- 
^erau  ;  tarok"*.  Tembi.  Grass- 
Mal.  m£ngkarong) :  manrong, 
farum,  Sem.  Plus,  Pang.  U. 
;    man  -  rong,    Pang.    Sam, 

Gal.  :  B  254. 

tD  {Alal.  b^ngkarong) :  kadal, 
\falac.   [Mai.  kadal];   C  73: 

to.  edible :  karut,  Mantr. 
.  Cha. 

:d,  flying  {Mai.  kubin) : 
Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ; 
ex.  surau  halug,  surau  segwog, 
Hying  lizard  cries,  the  segwog 
cries,"  Pang.  Sai ;  halog, 
A'.  /Cen.  Chameleon  (.\/al. 
h-sumpah) :  halu',  Pang.  U. 
,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  [cf. 

to,  flying  :  tolong,  Bes.  Sep. 
Mantr.  Malac.  Cha. ;  tolog'*, 
'.  Malac.  Nya. ;  ch61ok.  Ment. 
.  Chameleon  :  chalak  (chalk), 
Buk.  Max.  [Possibly  C  7a. 
\  and  L  115  are  connected 
er.] 

ID,  house  {Mai.  chichak) : 
I,  Sem,  Plus ;  abag,  Sem. 
t. 

ID,   house  :    pachat^,    Tembi  ; 
k,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ,  Serau  [Mai, 
k  ;  but  cf.   also  Mon  kflchak 
lie],  "  gecko."] 
ID,     monitor :    muddn,    Sak. 

tD,  monitor  {Mai.  bewak  ; 
<) :  bagcn  {pr.  bagenn),  ex. 
;ng  bagenn,  wong  me'  kAm, 
I  tftlui,  kebiss  bo',  gAss  (orwS) 
kebiss  bb*.  wC  (^rgdss)  wong, 
najid  jul  hatck  =  J/a/.  kata 
,  "Anak-mung  banyak,  baik- 


lab  pisang,  mati  mak,  hidup-lah  {or 
ada-lah)  anak  {repeat),  'nak  soroog 
ckor  ta'  bulih "  (a  proverb) — "Says 
the  monitor  lizard  :  you  have  many 
children,  better  (is  the  fate  oQ 
the  banana  ;  when  the  mother  dies, 
the  children  live  {or  there  are  children 
left).  One  can't  wag  one's  tail  " 
[for  the  explanation  of  this,  see 
p.  184,  5upra\  Sem,  Kedah  ;  bAgen 
{pr,  bAgenn).  Pang,  Sam,  Pang, 
Gal.  ;  bagen  {pr.  bagenn  0rbage<^n), 
Pang.  U,  Aring',  bagen  {pr,  bag- 
e**nn),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem,  Plus, 
Crocodile:  bagin.  Jak.  Lem.,  Pant, 
Kap.  Jok.     [But  see  also  B  axa.] 

120.  Lizard,  monitor  {Mai.  biawak  or 
bewak):  bab,  Sem.  Plus\  b&b 
(bab).  Sem.  Pa.  Max,,  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  Hydrosaurus :  bap  (barp), 
Sem.  Stev.  Monitor  lizard  (spec. 
Mai.  biawak  pasir) :  bdb  pfisir  (bab 
pasir),  Sem.  Pa,  Max,,  Sem,  Buk, 
Max.  ;  S  24  ;  [?  cf.  F  268]. 

X20A.  Lizard,  monitor:  tangan,  Tembi. 
xaoB.  Lizard,  monitor :  payot,  Serau ; 

pay  an  [pr  payau  ?],  Tembi. 
xaoc.  Lizard,  monitor:  haring;  grik>>, 

Serau  [?  =  L  X24]. 

121.  Lizard,  momx.or-.yB.'wQk,  Bes.  Songs', 
.Mantr,  Malac.  Cka. ;  biawak,  A/nn/r. 
Malac,  Lizard  spec. :  bi&wak,  Jak, 
Mad.  ',  bfirwa*.  ex.  surau  bftrwa*, 
surau  dalong.  "the  monitor  lizard 
cries,  the  chameleon  cries,"  Pang, 
Sai.  Crocodile]:  jawak.  Rasa  ;  jA- 
wak,  Sak.  Sel.  Da,  [Mai.  biawak, 
"  monitor  lizard,"  and  cf.  C  270.] 

122.  Lizard,  monitor  {Mai,  biawak 
ponggor) :  kabok,  Bes.  K.  L, 

123.  Lizard,  big  {Mai.  gSriyang) : 
pach^u.  Pang,  U.  Aring',  pat^u. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Iguana 
[really monitor  lizard]:  patiu(patew), 
Sem.  Stev.  [Cf.  Andamanese  Bojigiab 
petie-da,  Puckikwar  patye-da  ;  Kol 
patchg.le  ;  Kede  tfiO  ;  Chariar  tCA. 
"  iguana."] 

X24.  Lizard,  large  water :  gfiriang, 
Jak.  Mad.  Water  iguana  [sic] : 
gerlang,  ,\fent.  Her.  II.  Monitor 
lizard  :  giak,  Bes.  Malac.  [Mai. 
geriang]. 
X25.  Land  iguana  [jtr]:  kahariu;  kakAu 
(kakAun),  Ment.  Her.  11, 

Loaded :  F  290. 

Loaditono :  S  465. 

Lobo  (of  ear) :  E  5,  6. 

Lobster :  P  208. 

Lockjaw:  H  31. 

Lofty  :  D  66  ;  F  29. 
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136.  Log!  1 />'•'■  l>.it.in';  knyu) :  Inngi^ng, 
/{,-..  .sV*.  :  jVcf.  V  I2t»];  S  449. 
Loln-cioth  :    I"  i7»  - 183  ;    K  76  : 
(;  25-27  ;   r  251. 

127.  Loins  I.I/.;/,  pint:K.inK  I  :  wak". 
/'tinhi;  huk''.  lh:r^if\  hc»k",  .S>/v:i/ ; 
hiik".  S,r.:i.  hlai  ;  hok.  .SV«.  t'//^ 
HiiltiKks:  hiuih  ihiiahi.  .SV«.  /'a. 
.J/iM. :  uhjno(»hor»..SVw/.>7.:-. ;  h.iwe. 
r*.  /'.:/. ;  h.iu.  / '.  AV/.  Kuinp  :  hAwa 
(h.iiiwAi, /'..•#/;,'.  /..'/.'r.  TliiKh-joim: 
hfiwiih  ihiiuuli".  S,'}H.  link.  Max. 
Waist  :  huah.  Sim.  /'••.  .l/./.v.  ; 
fwAU.  /..•//.  {'.  / .:nji;.  \  \\  219. 
Div.is*'  ..!  ihr  loins;  sciraicat?)  : 
iiirje  hi'i.ih  \\\\)\  \\\\\\\\.  Si'fn.  /'a. 
.l/.;v.  :  S  187. 

128.  L«)i\'»  .  chawukil)?tchuuukib\»»i. 
/.";/*.  JA.v. 

!20.  I-'MNs:     peinl>cntok,     /•■»/.     AVr*'. 

[  ?  .1/.:/.    UiUt)k.     "  rnuinied  "  ;    cf. 

R  191-:  W  3.  4. 
129 A.  Loiter,  to:  l»erhuoh. /.:.*.  MuLic. 

\.\fal.  IxThual.  '■  to  gossip."] 

130.  Long  (.l/<;/.  pani.inji;) '.  iiM  txikit. 
.sVw.  /it'ij.',  Ixikil.  /.V«.  .\trv.\  Ijeteg 
I /»r.  Ixr-toRK'.  >Vw,  /Vw.f ;  Ix'-teg 
l/r.  liC-li'i;i:>.  >"''w.  J.irutn  \  lif-teg, 
Iii-ir;  Nl:v;  ■ /r  U^-liiJgi,  /'.:«<'. 
/ '.  .tr::\-  .  U'tii;.  /''iMi^.  Sam, 
/'iins:.  ''-■':  Uli"'",  /*.;;/;;.  A".  Annj{, 
/'..vn'.  /i'-.'iwr.  ;  U'-ti".  Kcrhut. 

{b\  l-4i:ii;  I'liie):  pClut  (ptuH.  .s>/w. 
/'.:.  .I/..1.  ;  U'liit?  0»n"t?i.  »/»• 
Ji'tk.  Mux.  Long  and  slender: 
U'lut  nipis  (bliit  npis).  .SVw.  /\i. 
.l/.;i.  l^ng  ;  It-ngtli  :  lnMut  0>luO 
St-fn.  /iifk.  .l/i/r.  ;  Stm.  /'./. 
.lA.i.  Mt-asurt*  of  lt*ngth  ;  ukor 
iKitul  la-.ikr  himi.  .Vi'w/.  /*./.  .lA/v.  ; 
nk(»r  unit  laukr  aulull,  Sem.  Huk. 
I/..1.  lliiili  :  tall:  U'tnt .»  jlmulPi. 
.SVw.  /'.;.  :/.M.  High  :  Ix'lot 
Mxjtilt).  SrL-.  A't-r/'.  Lifflinir  ; 
.1141*:  Inl-it  il'tlltl.  Srni.  /\j.  MtJX. 
Sle-ndfi  -.  Ntiid  (l)tud).  .SVw.  Az/^fr. 
.lA/i.  To  stretch;  to  Icngtlicn  : 
U''iiul  jainid  (btiul  jamid).  .sVw. 
Huk.  l/.-i-.  Carving  on  part  of 
.shaft  nrar  mouthpiece  of  blowpipe  : 
f»otu!  ilK'toiHli.  Sttn.  Sfn'.  ;  l»  42  ; 
N   ^ 

131.  L«i\«;  and  slender  :  ki-to'  hileh  cktu' 
hitihi.  .Sf/v.  /ink.  Mux.  ;  kantau- 
kantau.  />< ..-.  So/i^x  ;   I>  66  ;  G  42. 

'.?::.  Long  ago:   bC>-os  ?  <lxjc-os),  JA'/;/. 

.s/,;.  ;   I)  10  :  N  51. 
I  •;  V  Long  time,  a :   sill.  //cr.   Maltic.  ; 

H  153:  t)  21. 
^  \-\.  Long     I  a    proper    name),     (.lA//. 

^■•''^ni'i  :    Loner.  ,S\/>fr.  A't.  w'. 


135.  Look,  to  ■.'•/.?/.  tengj  t 

ya"    trill.    S--K.    J:rii<.  ."! 
[?Cf.     .s'/ir«^-   iOl    :.'■.. 
(into     ihe    d:stancr:;    / 
[>*al].   "lo  see"  if.gxi^ 
understand  "  :  see  U  15. 

136.  LcK)K,  TO :  kuaw-a  iko 
SU-..  ;  G  39 ;  I»  49 ;  S 
S  85.  86. 

Lli«)K  AT.  Ti»:  S  73.  Si 

137.  \aa»k  pack,  tu:  cbj 
Hem.  Pa.  Max.  To  \ 
to  look  sidewavs:  s:kal 
liuk.  M.i.\. 

I^iiiK  FOR.  Tu:   C5I; 
64. 

138.  Look  upwards.,  lo.  : 
(fiAlAi  Hilling  I.  Sfn.  B% 

139.  I^X)K  L'PWARl^S.  TC 
St'iH.  Buk.  Max. 

Loom  :  O  41 ;  R  61. 

Z40.  LOM,  to  (generallvl.t. 
rOj-ft-roj.  .sVfl.  Cii 
Serau.  To  lose  one' 
s^sati  :   rej-rt-roj.  Stn. 

I    141.  LosK.     Tti:     hilang 

I  [.\/t2i.  hilang]  ;  A  42  : 

F  X15:    K  1x7. 

•  Loss  :    F  31. 

!    Z42.  Lost,  to  be  i.l/.:/.  Sr 

I  /'.7»^.    r.  .-lrTif.c[=? 

Z43-  Loud  :  chemrap,  iks. 

I'  72. 
144-  LOUM      MA:/,     turn 
(mduing>.    i>tm.   Pa, 

'  kutu)  :     mOneng?    \t 

Puk.  AAtr.  Crab-la 
(mcniiid'm.  Srm.  A". 
I  especially  insects 
human  body }  :  mo 
mongring  ( monrin ) 
tr^g,  Sak.  Kerb. 

j    X45.  Lou.t^K    I  spec.    Mai. 

I  hueng     (huingi.    Scs 

\      r?=i- 144]:  y  169. 

.    X46.  LOTO  :   sa-ing.  Sem. 

Pvn.  AVtt'.      AflTectioE 
I  hong  (niona-hoft).  5 

I  sa-ing.     Sem.    Be^.  \ 

AVt*-.        Fond     of: 

Son^.<.        l^^nging  : 
I  ■^'•"'.s'^  [.lAz/.  sayangj 

'    147.  Love  :    affection  :  s< 

Si7k.       A'erf'.,      S.rk. 
,  Cancko     kcang,     "  t^ 

want"  ;    Cham  kiong 
I  "lowant.  ■] 

X48.  Love,  to  {Mai.   bfr 
j  hed  (/>r,    ban-heddi. 

ya'  Ixihed  </r.  hahcdd: 

To  love   or  desire  (.' 
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btodak):  ya-p>ani',  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
To  want  (Mai.  mahu) :  ya-pani', 
Pang,  U.  A  ring.  [Perhaps  these 
•re  corruptions  of  the  Mai.  equiva- 
knt  berahi  ?] 

feik  Love,  to  ;  to  like  {Mai.  kasihkan): 
ja-rftjin  (pr.  rS-jinn).   Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal. ;  ya-radi' ,  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
To  lore  :  gadek,  Sent.  Klapr. 
Love,  to  :  L  17  ;  W  14. 

"«k  Low  ( opp.  to  high,  tall ) :  (a) 
mtachas  (mnchs),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
mftchis.  Sem.  Beg.  ;  machis.  Ben. 
New.  Shallow  :  m^nchas  (mnchs). 
Stm.  Pa.  Max.  ;  m&chis  (mchis), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Shallow;  knee- 
deep  :  inchc3 ;  enchls.  Serau.  Preci- 
pice; steep  descent:  m&chis (mchis). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Steep ;  precipitous : 
mdnchas  (mnchs).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
{i)  Low  :  dekis.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
(c)  Low:  Cm-pis,  A';iatt  Kei.  Shallow: 
foi-pis.  Krau  Ket.,  Krau  Tern. 
Short :  empCis,  Tembi  ?  or  Serau  ? 

\%.  Low:  leng,  Sak.  U.  Kam.\ 
gdek;  j6l€',  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  jeW 
( jd^ ).  Bes.  Malar.  Short :  gfilg' ; 
jftW.  Bes.  Sep.  ;  jel6'  (jel^k).  Bes. 
Afalac.  ;  j6-le',  U.  Tern.  ;  j6-leh, 
U,  Chtr.  ;  jfil6'  (jelay).  Bes.  Bell. 
Small :  hal^k.  Sem.  Beg.  ;  (halka). 
p  misprint  for  halak],  Ben.  New. 
[IChmer  keley  [klly] ;  Mon  kle' 
[gl€]  ;  Stieng  gleh  (gleh) ;  Halang 
kela;  Niahon,  Alak  IftlS ;  Lave 
lEla  ;  Boloven  \a,  "short."] 

;a.  Low :  renR.  .Manir.  Malac.  ; 
rendah,  Ben.  New.  [.I/a/,  rfindah] ; 
E  12;  V  2<)\  S  280;   W  30. 

\y,  Low     tide ;      low      water :      iping 
(aiping).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [doubtful; 
cf.  F  290]  ;  W  30. 
Lower,  to  :  D  95. 
Lower  waters  of  river  :  B  165. 

^4.  Lucky  {Mai.  betuah)  :  lej-lej  {pr. 
Ic«j-le8j),  Sem.  /arum,  Sem.  Plus; 
E  34. 

;5.  Lodai  (plant  spec. ),  Sapium  bacca- 
turn  :  ludai.  Bes.  Songs  [.\fal.  ludai]. 

$6.  Lndan   (tree   spec.):    ludan,    Bes. 
Songs  [.\/al.  ludan]. 
Lukewarm :  C  205. 
Lyre  :  M  225  ;  M  228.  229. 
Bridge  of  lyre  :   P  100. 

M 

I.  Kad  {.\/al.  gila) :  maman,  e.g.  chau 
maniai^,  "mad  dog,"  Bes.  A'.  L., 
Bes.  A.  /. 


2.  Mad  :  mabok.  Pant.  Kap.  /oh. 
[Mai.  mabok.  "drunk"]. 

3.  Mad  :  gila''.  Sai.  U.  Kam. ;  gila 
(ghil4),  Sak.  Pa.  ;  gilo  (ghild).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  gilakn.  /elai  [Mai.  gila] ; 
D  160. 

Madness :  D  160. 
Maggot :  B  143  ;  D  142. 

4.  Magic  ceremony  for  relief  of  sick- 
ness ;  to  perform  magic  :  bfirsawai, 
Bes.  K.  Lang,  [see  S  213].  Magic 
root :  R  182. 

Magnet :  I  39. 

5.  Mahang  (tree).  Macaranga  sp.  : 
maheng  (maheng).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
m&heng  (mhing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Mai.  mahaug]. 

6.  Maiden  :  ch$m8m  (cb^m-erm).  Ker- 
bat ;  C  loa  ;  F  63  ;  F  75  ;  G  28  ; 
Y41. 

7.  Maimed;  mutilated:  kemput(kmput), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  kumput  is 
given  as  one  of  the  equivalents,  but  I 
cannot  find  the  word  in  my  diction- 
aries]. 

Mainland :  E  12. 

8.  Maise  {Mai.  jagong):  ril-gfi;  ri-jQ*. 
Sem.  /arum. 

9.  Maize  :  eng-ed  {pr.  eng-edd).  Sem. 
Kedah. 

10.  Maize  ;  klilhob  or  kUl-hop  {pr.  klA- 

hobb  or  klAhopp),  Sem.  Plus. 
XI.  Maize:  k6m6ng,  Kena.  /. 

12.  Maize  :  pfingClal,  Bedu.  11. 

13.  Maize  :  jag6k.  Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  jA- 
goko,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  jagong.  Ben.  New. ; 
Mantr.  Malac.  Nya.  ;  j&gong.  Serau 
[Mai.  jagong]. 

14.  Make,  to:  kai(?).  ma-kai?  (kt;  ma-kt). 
Sem.  Stev.  [probably  =  C  40];  B90; 
D  133-135- 

Malacca  cane  :  R  36. 

Malay:  B  430;  L  31 ;  M  23 ;  M  26; 

M  28  ;  M  30. 

15.  Male  {Mai.  jantan) :  {a)  tongkal. 
Sem.  Beg.,  Ben,  New.  ;  tCmkal (tmkl), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  t^mkal.  Sem. 
Plus,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
tSm'kal.  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  tSm^kal 
or  tongkal  {?),  Pang.  A'.  A  ring; 
tfimekar,  Pang.  Belimb.  Male  (of 
persons) :  t5mkal  (tumkal),  Sem.  U. 
Sel.  Man  (male.  opp.  to  woman)  : 
lengkal  (tdnkahl),  Pang,  /alor;  tftng- 
kal.  Kerbat',  tftmkal  (tmkl).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. ;  t^m-kAl.  Lebir\  tamakal, 
Sem.  Klapr.  ;  temkal,  Sem.  /J.  ; 
timkal  (timkal').  U.  Pat.,  U.  Kel.  ; 
temkal  (tumkal).  Sem.  Stev.,  Sem. 
Craw.  Hist.,  Sem.  Ken.,  Sem.  U. 
Sel.,   Sem.   Ked.    New,  ;   (toumkal). 
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>>iw.  Klcpr.  ;  ^teunkal),  Scm,  Ked, 
And.,  Sem.  AV./.  A^c;^. ,  Scm.  Jttr, 
Sm\  ;  (turn ball.  »SV«.  Jur.  And., 
SiW.  Jur.  Rvh.^  \  lOrakal  (lomkAhl), 
Jthchr  \  tongkul  ?  ( tong^ll ),  Sem. 
Martin.  Husliand :  tCngkal  (tttn- 
k:ihl).  /'<://<'.  Juior. 
\b)  M.iii  :  tikarut,  Hen,  Xew. 
{i)  Male  :  {Mai.  jantan)  :  bangk&, 
Sew.  A'l'Jah. 

\J\  Male  (of  {>ersons):  ongkun.  Sem. 
J'rr.  ;  koii.  Stik.  Guai.  Man  (male, 
cipp.  to  woman):  ung-k6i-in  (unkbiin), 
Silk.  Jer.  \  engkoin  ?  (engOin),  Sem. 
A*.  AVv.  ;  la"  koin,  Krau  Ket.  Boy: 
cngkiV^n  ?  \  engOd'n )  or  engkol<ln  ? 
(cngoid'm.  Sem.  A".  Ken.  ;  kr&-k<3n, 
Sak.  liuu'i;  C  loi.  Husband: 
gob  ongkun  ?  {gob-ongh<^n),  Stm. 
/\'r. ;  M  28  :  kuyn,  Ha.  A".  Lanj^. 
[?  cf.  M  49].  \^Sti€ng  kuang ; 
^'hn,'ng  angkuang  (angquang) ;  CV«- 
trui  Xiiobar  cnkuina ;  Shorn  Pe 
iikuii ;  (iZA-AVtcJ^;/' kikitfia.  '•nialc"  ; 
A\>M  Tu  koin,  **nian";  Ctntral 
.\'i\o/;:r  kuin.  "husUind";  A/ak 
koin  (ko'nin,  "man"  {i.t.  male).] 
(c)  Male  l.l/j/.  janian):  kraal.  Serau, 
Jtt\!t\  knil.  TemN  \  (krahl).  Or. 
lierumh.  Male  ^of  piTsons) :  kral, 
S.:k.  r.  h'iint.,  Sak.  I'.  Beti.  Man 
inialf.  opp.  to  woman) :  kraal.  Sak. 
Suni^.  ;  kral:  kral.  Sen.  Cliff.  \  kral, 
S,ik.  HUfiJ.  Sw.  ;  krai.  Tan,  U, 
/..'.■A'. :  tenliol  kial.  Sak.  Ra. ;  M  26 ; 
mai  kral  piiai  krahl),  Or.  Hcrumb.  \ 
M  23. 
H".  Mali:  lof  mankind):  te"  ^li).  Sem. 
/'./.  Mux.  Male:  tau.  Sak.  Tan. 
R,:m.  ;  liio,  Scft.  Cliff.  \  kotol. 
/'..'.v.  Kap.  Joh.  Man  {i.e.  male), 
kotol,  l\int.  Kr.p.  J  oh.  ;  W  13a  ; 
to"  (ti).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  teh.  Sem. 
hiX-  ;  n?h.  Bin.  Snu.  Husband : 
le  (ti  ).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  li  (tee), 
St-m.  Jur.  AnJ..  Sem.  Jur.  Pad,  ; 
loh.  Sak.  A'erd.,  Sak.  Croix  \  tau, 
Sak.  Br.  Low ;  tao'  (taok),  Tem^i. 
Boy:  ata-ii,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram,  Young 
(of  males) :  lilau,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Young  man  ;  big  boy ;  youth  :  litong, 
Tcmbi.  [?  Cf.  Southern  Nicobar 
otilhi^  (otaha),  "male"  ;  ?cf.  Khmer 
phdey  [phtiyj.  "husband."] 

17.  Male  (of  animals) :  i-par,  U.  Tern. 
Man  (male/  :  li-i>?r.  U.   Titn. 

18.  Mall:  UiU)?  Jbabocu).  Sak.  Br. 
Lew,  (babcu),  Sak.  Croi.v.  Male  (of 
animals) :  I-l>6,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff  ; 
ibti'.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Man  (male)  : 
Uih?  (U»gh),    Tembi  \  sen-6i    bab9, 


Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  secboi  babtj 
babonh).  Sak.  Kiti. . 
b&biish  isefiboi  bUxnch) 
h&bUPo'Klo,  MaB:l&; 
Sem.  PupUr,  Son :  bobobi 
Sak.  Kerb.  Boy:  babohi 
Tembi,  Cock :  faoch 
Temhi:  F  257  :  P74[ct' 

19.  Male  (of   persons):    dj 
(J.     Kam.       Man    (i.r 
opp.      to     woman ) :     od 
Martin.     Man  [the  meui 
"man"  (in  generali.  bo 
almost    certainly  means 
opposed   to    ' '  woman  "] 
Br,   Ijow\    (s!I).    Sak.  A 
Sak,    Crvix  \    kandiu.    < 
Husband:    slrr.    Tern.    { 
Sak.  Blanj.  Sto.  ;  te-sin 
£n<slrr ;  ngt£n-sSrr,  Sen.  ( 
sar,  Tom.    V.   Lang.  :  ki 
Tern,;  kesi7  (k^saj),  U. 
(ksuih).     Sem,     Buk.    1 
[  in      the     MS.     origins 
Sem.     U.   Sel.  :    k^sui, 
kfisoi,  Sem.  Jantm,  Sem. 
U.  A  ring.  Pang.   Sam, 
ling     6nsir.     Darat  ? 
a    woman  ) :    mong   er 
B  88. 

ao.  Male  :  temol^ng  ;  Uhn 
A.  1,\  lem6l.  Bes.  J/a 
Lang.  \     (lemol).    Bes. 
lemul.      Bes.      BelL  \ 
Malac,    Kena.   //.;  rfti 
Serting  ;  rtaiOl   (r*m6» 
Man  {i.e.  male) :  lemol 
lemon.    Ben.   AVw.  ;  lii 
Pal.  \      simo.       U.     /* 
Bland,     K.     Lang.  ; 
Her.    II.  \    remien.  Bi 
Husband  :    rem61.    Set 
Bes.  BelL  ;  Union  (lime 
limo,  Pal.  ;  simo.  PaL 
(limon*),    Or,  Hu.    Jok 
part    of    inner    tube 
lemol.      Bes,     K.     Lan 
chhm61  or  chhmdul  [jhi 
(of  animals);  Ckriai  xz 

21.  Malk:  (<i)s£ngl6h.  A'< 
sengl6b,  Kena,  /.  Hu 
kfrlijk,  e.g.,  mani  hAli' 
"  where  did  your  husbi 
now  ?  '•  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
hflok,  Bes.  K.  Lan 
Buk.  U.  Lang.  ;  maU 
ma'lau,  Bes.  Malae.  \ 
F  69  and  F  90].  [Si 
k'lak.  ' '  hixsband  "  ;  dL 
long,  "man."] 
'*)  Man  (male) :  cUlaki 
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nd  :  laki,  Mant.  Bor. ,  Mantr. 
.,  Jak.  Malac.  [Ma/,  laki]. 
:  jantang,  Mant.  Bor.  ;  jan- 
fent.  Her.  /.,  Mantr.  Malac, 
fala€.  ;  jentcn,  Barok.  Hus- 
jantan,  Gaiang\  rhang  jenten 
I  jenten),  Barok  [Mai.  jantan]. 
:  F  255  ;  F  257,  258. 
b:  C  122. 

(1.^.  male  person,  as  opposed 
nan) :  M  15-22. 
[spec,  mankind,  not  in  relation 
I  (Mai.  orang):  hftmrne.  Sent. 
Hist.,  Sent.  /ur.Mar.;  (hana), 
^/apr. :  hftmme*  (hmmi'),  Sent, 
fax.  ;  hftme"  (hmi).  Sent.  Buk. 
;  b<(m!',  ex.  (1)  h^ml'  h5p,  a 
•man ;  (2)  hdmi'  Jftwi,  htmV 
YAmi'  ChawaJdd  or  ChuwaJdd 
[alay,  a  Siamese,  a  Chinaman, 
tively.  Sent.  Kedah  ;  mi  (mee), 
Stev.  ;  sfimiah.  Or.  Trang; 
,  U.  Cher.  ;  s€ma'  ?  (smak), 
g\  hftmft'?  (hma^k).  Bes.  Her. ; 
Bes.  K.  iMng. ;  mah  ;  meh  (?), 
ep.  A.  I.  \  e.g.  mui  'kur  mah, 
igle  man  " ;  ma'ikur  mah,  ' '  two 
er  "  ;  'mpe  'kur  mah,  "three 
er  "  (kur  =  Mai.  ekor).  Bes.  Sep.  \ 
les.  Malac.  ;  (mak).  U.  Tent.  ; 
Sai.  U.  Bert.,  Jelai\  moi, 
;  M  21.  Person  (man):  h4mi, 
Jalor;  simd,  Sent.  Pupier; 
Sent.  Beg. ;  mai-j!,  Or.  Berumb. 
; :  mai,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ,  Sak. 
rt. ,  e.g.  ' '  mankind  were  being 
'  eaten  up"  [by  the  gianl 
.  mai  lik  gi-cha.  Sak.  U.  licrt. ; 
iak.  Martin;  mah.  lies.  Songs; 
4.  Stranger  (of  aboriginal 
s^ma  lib  (soma-lio).  Som.  ; 
Manof  the  inland districts(JAz/. 
ulu)  :  mai  b^tor.  Sak.  .Martin. 
:  se-ma'.  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher. 
man(.l/rf/.  orang  China):  h^mi", 
lyd  {pr.  Chu-waydd).  .SVw. 
I  ;  mai  China  (mai  tschfna). 
Tap.  European  {lit.  "white 
).  mai  bi^k.  Sak.  Tap.  Malay 
orang  Mala>'u) :  h^mi'  Malayu. 
Kedah  ;  mai  y6p.  Sak.  Tap.  ; 
;op  :  mai  gft,  Sak.  V.  Kam.  ; 
Sakai  (///.  people  of  the 
y  or  of  the  jungle)  :  mai  srak. 
U.  Kam.  ;  F  231.  Siamese 
orang  Siam):  hCmik  (urh^-mi') 
Sem.  Kedah  :  T  53.  I  want 
«t  the  Jelai  men  :  en  balbh  ? 
:h)  mai  Jelai.  Jelai. 

{Mai.    orang)  :    mCndl.    Sem. 
n.        Man     (gen.)  ;     Negrito 


menik  (nieneek),  Sem.  Stev.  \  m^nik  ; 
mdnik  hop.  Sent.  Kedah ;  F  231. 
[This  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Negritos  (or  some  of  them)  call  them- 
selves. ]  [?  Cf.  Khmer  mCntls  [mnus], 
Mon  mftnih  [mnih] ;  SHeng  binlh  ; 
Lave  benft  ;  Halang  moftd,  mttnbl ; 
Bolaven  pauni,  phnuih  ;  Niahbn 
nuih ;  Tareng  meina ;  Sui  ro5na. 
noi,  "man."  But  some  of  these 
are  of  Aryan  origin.  ] 

25.  Man,  i.e.  Negrito  (Mai.  S€mang  or 
Pangan) :  mendrak  [also  mendrak 
hop) = wild  S€mang,  e.g.  Orang  Plus ; 
whereas  m€nik  (or  mSnik  hdp)  = 
Pangan  (?  tame  tribes,  e.g.  Orang 
Siong,  O.  Janim),  (so  explained  by 
Orang  Siong),  Sem.  Kedah.  [Perhaps 
M  24  and  25  are  derivatives  from 
M23.] 

26.  Man  ;  a  person  (Med.  orang) :  gin, 
ex.  gin  kSradah,  "a maiden "  (I  have 
only  heard  it  used  of  females),  Sem. 
J  arum,  Sem.  Plus ;  Y  41.  They  : 
gdn  im  (  =  Mai.  orang  itu),  Pang. 
U.  Aring.  :  T  51  ;  M  28  ;  Y  41. 

(b)  Man :  s6ng6n  (sng-dn),  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  sending,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ; 
senghoi  (sefthoi),  Sim. ;  Mnhol,  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  sanhoi,  Sak.  Ka.  ;  sen-di. 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  sfin-ol,  Sak.  Tan. 
Kam.  ;  senol  ;  s^no!.  Sak.  Mar- 
tin ;  sfinoi :  senoi.  Tembi ;  senoi, 
Serau,  Darat.  Man  (of  the  Sakai 
race) :  s6n-oi,  Sen.  CI. ;  senoi.  Krau 
Km.  We[j;V:]:  s6no\, /elai.  Person 
(man):  sfingbi.  Po-Klo.  Old  man:  sSn- 
oi  en-de-r^r.  Sen.  Cliff.  Young  man: 
sCn-oi  nyAm,  Sen.  Cliff.  European: 
senghoi  gop  biftg  (sefthoi-gop-blig). 
Som.  \  senghoi  biilg  ( sefthoi -blig). 
Som.  ;  s*n6ing  bi6k,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Sakai  (tribal  name  of) :  s£n-oi.  Sen. 
CI.,  Tern.  CI.  [each  tribe  so  calls 
its  own  members]:  senghoi  pla  (sefthoi 
pl^).  Siim.  De  Morgan's  "Sbmang": 
senghoi  lano  (sefthoi  lano),  Som.  ; 
[said  to  mean  literally  ' '  men  of  the 
woods";  F235].  Stranger:  texihoV 
moi.  Sak.  Kerb.  Stranger  (of  abori- 
ginal race) :  senghoi  moi  (senhol-moi). 
Sak.  Kerb.;  A  121.  Stranger  (Malay): 
senghoi  gop  (sefthoi  -  gop),  Som.  ; 
M  28  ;  F  61  :  F  63  ;  M  IS  ;  M  18. 

(c)  Man  (Mai.  orang) :  hoie.  Rasa. 
Woman  :  hoie  aji.  Rasa. 

i-j.  Man  (Mai.  orang)  :  batek.  e.g. 
batek  hop  (Mai.  orang  utan).  ' '  jungle 
man,"  Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gal.  ; 
ba-tck.  Lebir  [?  cf.  Batak.  the  name 
of  certain  Sumatran  tribes]. 
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■zb.  Man  i.l/i:/.  orang)  :  \a)  g&b.  Stm. 
/'/wf ;  gob,  Stm.  Per.  ;  gup". 
TtmH.  Person  iman)  :  gOb, 
Stik.  Jer.  Man  (uthor  than  a 
Siikiii):  gob,  .SV«.  Cliff.  Foreigners: 
i:oh  or  gob  ?  Ht-rt:.  Slrangur  ( Malay, 
Chinese,  etc.  i :  gob  \e.j^.  gob  (..'h'.-na, 
gubMAl.iyu.  ■■Cliin.inian,"  "Malay"), 
Sen.  (  /.  ;  gob.  i\  Tern.  Krcu 
Tfw.  ;  gi)p.  So/n..  Siik.  /^a.,  St:Jt. 
A'rrd.  A  sininger  \/if.  iH:rs«>n\?).  and 
hence  a  Mal.iy) :  gap,  /'.jwv-  /ieiitNb.\ 
gop,  /\;«;'.  A'.  Arin^.  Malay  (.i/i//. 
or.ing  Malayu; :  gul)  or  giin  gub, 
f'<:nti.  Si'.nt.  :  M  26 ;  gob,  I^'tir, 
k\'rK:t,  AV.;«AV/. ,  C  (her.  ;  gop. 
N.;>t.  AV//'. ,  .N.:Z-.  A*./. .  A'n;«  Aw. ;  gub 
|.i\k.".  St-m.  J'! us;  M  23.  Kriend  or 
c«»miaile  r.lA.7.  k;iwan):  gu"  (prob.  = 
i^iili  .T  mib  as  applied  to  Mal.iysi. 
/'..■„■.  />c////.\*.  Chinaman  :  gob 
(>'h;-iia'.  I.iHr;  gob  China".  AViA;/ ; 
gub  Si-w.'ng.  Scm.  Fins.  Murojx*an: 
go|i  b;.ig  jgcip  biig).  S>>m.  \  gob 
bi-uii.  >€'/.  rV.  ;  W  98 ;  V  61  ; 
M  i^. 

t.*)  M.m  :  g.-.i-h.  N..->i-.  .n",-/.  />.:. 
[/•  ihfi.ir  i;  'ji  I  i^Api,  g.iu,  •'  strainer  "; 
.l^/ii'rr.it'  ii^A>.  "  nian."  "  jXTM^n.'] 

29.  Man  :  j.ih.  A/..;«  A't.'..  Ktv.u  Tchi.'. 
ja".  S<:k.  tilt,::. 

;.o.  Man  (stranger  esp.  M.ilayi:  jf!)oh, 
/*V...  A*.  /..///<■.:  jOUih;  joUih,  /irs. 
Srr.  ./.  /.  Mankind  ».IA//.  orang i  : 
jobn.  //«-.\.  /»i-.'/.  Term  used  in  ad- 
drfisiug  Malays :  jol)i)h-ye  (joboh- 
y.-yi.     JU'ft.     ,\'r:i'.  ;    jobo      (djolio). 

^i.  Man.  firang.  /.:«•,  Mad.  \  urang, 
A'.v.;.  //. .  J.'.l'.  .\L:Lu:.  \  orh.mi:. 
../..».•/'■.  .1/..'/.:..  ;  .!/.;«/.  /A»r.  ;  10- 
khaiiL.".  /».;/■.■<■;  bCOrang  ?  ib" orang), 
.l,:k.  li,:.  I'll.  Person  (man):  oning, 
fch.hr;   K  72  {.!/.//.  orang j ;   P  55. 

\2.  Mankind  :  som,  AVm:.  /.  [?  Cf. 
i'ttttr.  AVu'A;/-  shorn-,  "inhabitant. 
nalive.  |>eiiple,"  used  in  compounds 
(Mily.i-.^'.  shom-maitai.  "  al)t)rigines." 
5h'»in-«  hina,    "Chinaman.    Chinese 

;v  Man-uckk  (,1/..7.  jadi  -  jadian)  : 
k;':iayau  (drscrilK-d  as  able  to  speak, 
and  as  wearing  bracelets  [.\tal. 
KrlanKi,  and  as  having  teeth  sha{xxl 
like  an  ;ul7.e  -  haft  {Mai.  puling 
lx-lioiig)»,  Scm.  Kedc.h. 

Mane:  H  i. 
.;4.  Mango.    .\L:ni^ij\t\:   hidua  :    inam- 

palam.  Sen:.  :'f\i-L\  Hist.;  memplam, 

Ser.iu  (.1/.-/.  nn'iiipC-lam]. 
3; A.    Mang<.».       "horse-".      Mangiftra 


fcctida     (Spec.     Mai.    rohftd 
s£pbp*>.  Ttmbi. 

35.  Mango,  wild  (spec  .l/j/.  k 
Mangi/tra  odi»ratc :  bficlaj 
(bachng  btu'  ar  ibu?.i.  St* 
Max.  Fniii  spec,  priwdbr! 
tribes  :  matang.  PaKf.  V. 
Horse  -  mango,  Man^Jtn 
machak",  Seran.  [Mai.  cxb 
' *  the  horse-mango.'  ] 

36.  MuigOfltMli       (friLti.      ( 
I          mangostana  :  masta   'muBi 

Cr*ne.  /list.  ;    pie  s^mcu'. 
I  /Cam.     {/*atani  and  Kdcnt 

m^s'U    (?  ro^s'tar  or  sturi 
Mai.  manggisLin.  of  Um  did 
which,    however.    periiaps= 
sitar.] 
36 A.  Mangostlkn  :     gunus 
gamush.  Dantt\}^  Mii.  n 
Kanifl  JaTanica :  A  113-11 
Manlriiid :  M  30. 
Msimar :  K  30,  31. 
37-  Mantii.  praying:  kaiau. .' 

38.  Mantis,  praying  :  kAdok. . 

39.  Mantis,  praying :  pancbcx 
/.  :  belalang  kancbonj;.  Bt 
G  102. 

40-  Kany:  ba'-lut.  Krau  Kft 
(iKi'-ler),  A>.;k  Tern.',  ba 
TVfflf.  ;  ba'-l*'.  V.  Our. 
much :  halo'  (baluk),  Sf 
.l/^.r.,  Sem.  /*a.  .Mew,  bili 
balb  (brfller).  Scm.  Sti7. 
bale'  (baluk ».  Sem.  Bui.  .Mi 
smaller :  bia'  ma'  bolo'  il 
baluk).  Sem.  Buk.  .I/:j. 
[?  =  A  61].  [?  Cf.  Centra, 
Ikk.  "many";  Caiulu, 
Ckriai  lo,  "many." 
BaknarXyj,  "many.""nuj 

41.  Manv  ;  much  :  pungkal 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

42.  Many  ;  much  :  w\  biga;  b 
bigi ;  biga,  Sak.  Keri. 
blg&  i^cgi),  Sak.  A'eH'.  V 
amat ) :  hi  ga',  Sai.  Plus  1 
together  ;  together  ;  a:l : 
(^bih  gA),  SaJt.  K'er^. 
biga  janon  ibiga  djint 
A'crb. 

(b\    Much :     banvak.    /si 
[Mai.  banyak]. 

43.  Many  ;  much  :  cha'-iuk* 
Many  ;  very  :  chan-teng ; 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 

43 A.  Many  ;  much  :  chftik 
Sak.  Martin  [?  =  D  66]. 

44.  Many  :  jeoi ;  jeoy :  >fnj 
Sijk.  U.  A'am.  \  jfingoi  \)i 
U.     Bert.       Much  :     'ycii 
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Sak.  U.  Kam.  Many ; 
5-oi,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ; 
k-hol),    Sak.    Ra.  ;     jahoi 

Sak.  Ra.  Very  {Mai. 
j€'oi,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff, 
il.  ban  yak) :  jft-oi,  Sak. 
tiff.  Often :  ha' in,  e.g. 
'in,  "always  turning  up," 

[Alak,  Kaseng  jio  ;  Lave 

'noin.  Bes.  Sep.  ;  hnom ; 
es.  Songs.  Much  :  h'nom  ; 
•.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  noni,  Bes. 
I.  ^^-j.  Sfalac.  ;  V  13. 
kom.  Z^^/r,  Kerbat ;  kon, 
r/.  ZL^^.  Many ;  much  : 
3^),  Sen.  CI. :  kupn  ;  kup». 
kopo,    kep^,    Serau ;    kep^ 

Darat.  Numerous  (A/a/. 
ikQpo  ;  aikup  lalu,  Tembi  ; 
lu  [or  Tembti\    Much  ( .1/^/. 

kom,  5^m.  Jarum,  Sent, 
ng.  Belimb.,  Pang.  K. 
^ang.  U.  Aring,  Pang, 
g.  Gal.  Much  or  broad  : 
'ang.  Belimb.  Much;  rich: 
t.  Kap.  Joh.  :  W  73  ;  W 
J  89.  Rich  [Mai.  kaya)  : 
6'  (//■/.  "great  is  his  pro- 
i&k  is  a  Malay  word — from 
aeaning  "properly,"  and 
3rd  personal  pronoun), 
r.  Little  :  Wh  kon,  Pant. 
;   F  121.     Are  there  many 

youi-  house  ?  Not  many  : 
Qng)  s^n-oi  k8p"  (kCrp") 
Q  (dC-rkn)  h6  ?  pe  kop" 
malor  ka"  kop"  (kerp"), 
\  \Chong  kcp,  "many"; 
f^  kop.  "every,"  "all."  I 

::  152;  G  41';  p  118;  T 


Sak.     U.    Kam. 


p^kan,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
lan]. 

pasar, 
iar]. 

B  :    gun   (goon),    Sem.  Jur. 
m.    Jur.    Rob.  ;    nankhuna, 

Marriage :  kuyn-h6d6ng, 
Lang.  To  marry  :  kun- 
l^s.  A.  /.  ;  kun-odong  (///. 
?).    lies.    K.    L.  ;   K  68  [?  = 

iK  :       karyit,      lien.      New. 
ers.  kawin]  ;   W  132. 
;eahi,k  (of  boys)  :   mawong 
o«ng|.  Sem.  Kedah. 
iKABLK   (of  girls)  :    bale  or 
\.  Kedah  {Mai.  Ar.  baler]  ; 

D  man  :   B  368. 


53.  Married,  newly  {Mai.  bAhani 
nikah) :  babe  {or  b&bSr)  kCmam, 
Sem'.  Plus. 

54.  Marry,  to  ;  to  be  married  to  :  piloi, 
Pang.  Belimb. 

54 A.  Marry,  to  :  p€rgI6k«»,  Jelai  ; 
ampCrjok^  \or  ampeijeki^],  Darat. 

55.  Marry,  to  :  ja-di,  Krau  Tern, 

56.  Marry,  to  :  sAbit,  Kena.  /. 

57.  Marry,  to  :  nikah,  Blan.  Rem.  ; 
nikdi,  Barok  [Mai.  Ar.  nikah) ;  F 
63,  64  ;  M  49. 

MarxljigMiblo  :  M  51,  52. 
MazTied :  B  368  ;  M  53. 

58.  Marrow :  sIm  (sim).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  siim  (slim).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Marrow  of  bones :  sem  (/r.  se^), 
Pang.  U.  Aring ;  s€m  {pr.  se*>m), 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Pith  {Mai. 
mftmpulor) :  sQp,  Pang.  U.  Aring ; 
sob  (jChQ')  [jiV],  Sem.  Kedah ;  T  211; 
B368. 

Marry,  to  :    F  63.  64  ;    M  49-57  ; 

S  222. 

Mat,  river  :  Y  26. 

59.  Maion-boe  {Mai.  angkut) :  lingu 
(lingngu),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

60.  Mason-bee  :  pCna*  (pn'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

Mast :  P  192. 

61.  Masticate,  to;  to  bite:  mfimah 
(mamh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Mouth  ; 
to  read  :  pCmamah  (p'mamah),  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  [Mai.  mamah].  To 
masticate  :   E  27. 

62.  Mat  {Mai.  tikar) :  nos  {pr.  noss), 
Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 
Plus  ;  nos  or  ners.  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
Pang.  Sam  ;  noz  or  nerz,  Pang. 
Galas ;  nos?  (uus),  Sem.  U.  Sel. ;  nus  ? 
(tus),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Bamboo  floor  :  nos,  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  Floor  :  nish  (nisch),  Sak. 
Ra.  Flooring  :  nls,  Tem.  CI.  ;  nis. 
Tembi  ;  res,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [Niahon 
ngUbt,  "  mat."] 

63.  Mat:  (a)  pil,  Sem.  Per.,  Som.  ; 
(bil),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  (pille),  Sem. 
Ken.  ;  dpil,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  apil, 
Sak.  lir.  Low,  Sak.  Croix  ;  apfl 
(apU).  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  apH.  Tembi. 
[Cf.  Boloven  biel  ;  Alak,  Kaseng  hk  ; 
Kon  Tu  mber  ;  Su^  kabiar,  "  mat  "  ; 
Mon  khaphew.  ' '  coarse  mat  made  of 
reeds "  ;  Palaung  cmpc  (emp^), 
"  mat. "] 

[b)    Mat :    chapeng.    Sem.     Kedah ; 
jempas  (jfimpes),  Kena.  II. 

64.  Mat  :  lin-da  (?liu-da),  Krau  Tem. 

65.  Mat:  (a)  chfirukn,  Jelai;  cherukh. 
Serau   [or    Tembi\\  chCru?  (chem). 
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lK:u:t\  (chnii.  S^tk.  Sunj^.  \  ch^ru'  : 

ji^ru".    S.!Jt.   I '.    A*.: /if.  :    chCTO.   StzJt. 

/i/,:Mj.  .s.-i. ;  fhtTU.  SnA.  Ckfn.\  chrrQ. 

y.;/;.     /  '.     I.tinx.  \     ch<^     itsch^ru), 

Silt.   /'.;/  ,   thi'^riS  (U'lu•^0^  Sak.  Ka. 

(A)    Mat  :    niak.    h\is.'.,     [Cf.    IWAd 

D^n-   .vorrah,    "mat";    >>.»    /iavak. 

sc-rak.  ■■  A  fuM."  '■  ;i  layer.  "] 
66.  Mat  .      (V^np'^inanK     ip'nK'manR), 

/'.!»/.     A'.;/.     /.«-/;/.  :      iM^nRuniliang 

|p'n);iiiiiUin^i,  IV.nt.  A'nfi.  Mad. 
(17.  Mai  ■  I1K.U,   .\/.:»/r.  .\/,i/tic.   Xv>i.. 

Aii:  .I/.:.'.:..  (.1/.;/.  likar). 
68.  Mai-  (.1/../.  kajaiiR^  :  k.ljak.  S,t*.  (\ 

A".;w.        Kai.m^  :     k.ijak'>.     iKirjf, 

IrUi.    Oiirk.ijan^  '-  sabiilanK  kajang. 

Str,i.'4   [  1/.:.'.  kajant;] :  I*  3  :  S  250. 

Plant  UM'il  in  nut-niakmK  :   I*  131. 
09.  Mata   dachlng    (rish    siki.-.  i  :    iso' 

)ai«ik?i.  .Niw.  /»«*.  .l/i/.i. 

Mata  knching  ■  fruit  s{wv*.  i :  f  46. 

Mata  pAlandok  <triiit  ^ikv.)  :  1)  84. 

70.  Matchei  K^a  .ipi,  Si:t.  I '.  A'tjm. ; 
K  us  I  '^■■'    ijotis  a}n|. 

71.  Matter  >.iU»r.  /•..«.'.  Ai//».  /.«*. 
To  fultil  o.iliirkaii  tmat  {i^iiKUuyis 
(p  n>;;niv;N*.  /\ftf.  A'.;/».  /I'A.  To 
n-arh  vaKn.  /\:nf.  A'i:/».  AiA.  To 
IriiNl  ;  l«»  U'lifvr  ;  ti^salt)r  (t' salor). 
/'..•'I/.  A.r.  /.'*. 

7a.  Mattreii      til. mi.    ^.:i^.    r.   A'.:«r. 
[1/.:/.  uUiii];   r3. 
Hanve     W  g8. 

73.  Mawai :     mus    (a|K'    sih«c.  ):     mA 
Uijus  \r\planiccl   as    meaning    "the 
111.U1  wiih  iiostiils  tiimoil  iipwarils,"    ! 
till'   iM'lu'f   iH'inK  that  the  rain  f;cti    . 
into  tiii'in  .iiicl  I'orevs  him  to  niakr  a    | 
st'niMi   «»1    Ir.ivrs).    Jtfs.  A'.  /..  ;    niah    j 
Kij»>.    /.>..    .•/.    /.  :     M     23    [.l/u/.    I 
maw  .IS  .   iii.i.as  iihis  last  form  is  used 
111  liorni-iu)  ,   M  140.  I 
May  be     I'  f»o.  fn. 

74.  Meaeure.  to?   (/■>.  alligm-r  [^/V]!: 
rnitrw.icli     (i-nili^mfl,ch),     S,ik.     A*.;.    ' 
|A'4*irr   v«'.4s?  [was];    .ViaAiW    xi.i  ;    . 
.l/.i^.    /•-■.■»•  va.    "to  measure   (the    ■ 
Irii»:th  of  a  ihinK)  *  ;   ?  cf.   .lA»»i  Ml 
[|i.lt!.    ■In  nuMsun'  with   a  rule  or 
hiie.'l 

Meat :  I"  iro-ir^. 

Cookiti  nil  at  ■   i"  240. 

75.  Mftdang    iin-.*    spp.  i.    (spiv.    .1/.;/. 
mrd.iiii;  lui.iy.O,  t'rvfttWirf^i  Ctriihtk- 
i,ina  CM  Kuttimio  Mxiin^^xtyi:  m^lnng    1 
li.nyiiih    lUiihi^j    Uiiuih^    Stm.    I\i. 
l/.;i.  .  <  ■  J70  ;   «spp.    .]/.»/.    nKVlanji; 

U.ital  ■' ;  III.  kol.uli).  Hflui.i  robHsti  i?i 

i»r     /./if*.;     mvthtitiTtWi*!.     miManK  1 

h.ikat  (niilni;  haktK  .New.  /\r.  .l/iir.  ;  I 

"-'  --/«  rj/.i/   ..uM.ink'l.  ' 


I    -, 


78. 


or  chann  1/^ 
priiIeJ.  5Mr.  /V«j.  Mcdicai 
Ui  (pngULi :  pngUjri.  S^k  I'. 
p^-lai.  SfH.  Clif. '.  pila?  1 
beldi),  Sak.  Aor,  Gbr, 
(pngUjr).  f.g.  ■'  I  do  aa 
about  medicines."  pengbf 
fxi  panai,  Sak.  l\  Btrt ; 
C  iba  ;  p^lai.  Sak.  Mirtu. 
treated  medicinollr  ht-perl 
' '  a  sick  man  is  boag  rai 
nietlicme,"  mai  ny.  hKplril 
r.  Jiert.  ;  M  13:  S187. 
Mkpicink  :  ubat.  Sm.  B^ 
Xew.  ;  ubet.  Pamg.  U. 
ubed.  /'«j«^'.  ^j«i.  /^«y. 
hobdt.  ^Viif!  A'.  An.  [Mai 
M  4  :  !•  165. 
KMlleliia-iiian  M/j/.  boaa 
/*aHg.  S,im ;  hA-Ia'.  A'crta 
Sak.  A  jr.  (;^.  ;  hili' 
TViwAf .  /).fru/.  Beliin  «s 
spec. },  iUckofsis  cA>c«Mi  hU 
Arivff.  /^Mif.  Max.  ;  I  spa. 
ch^pis?):  hAla'  chopis  iU 
Scm,  iiuk.  Max.  [TteK 
apparently  due  to  confuaoB 
the  two  meanings  of  the  Jl 
"Irflian."] 

Mkoicink-man  :   bUu.  Si 
Ok. :  blian,  SeraM[.Mal.  bHii 

79A.  MKIilCINE-ilAN  :   pawAk. 
/'^r/.  ;    pawang?   ipanuL 
iior.  [Mai.  pawanf;]. 
K*«t,  to  \Mal,  jumpaK 
hibu:    hl-bQ,   Sen.  CUf, 
(hl-liA-liou).    Sak.   AVr*.;  I 
Sak.    man;    Clif.',   I  14. 
meet    th^    T^mbi    \Sakai)- 
Senoi.  Trffi/. 
Mkkt.     Til  :     cheniOt?  \ 
S,*m. :  chCroh.  lies.  .\raU£. ; 
chdhQh.  lies.  .4.  I.    To  mat 
chiVoh  ha  'ma*.  Pes.  Afala. 

8a.  Mkkt,  ti>  \.\/al.  hMtmi 
(^r.  8*)hh).  /'ang.  T.  .^f 
soh  ((9r  s6h).  /'ang.  Sam,  Pi 
besiLi.  r.o  lah  besuL  ' 
met."  .Warn/,  /tor.  [Ma*.  » 
Mkkt.  to  :  jumpA  (djona 
A*ii.  [Mai.  jumpa]. 

84.  Mkkt.  t«>  <congregaict 
Sak.  (\  A'.tm  [?  cf.  .l/d/ 
A  134. 

85.  Melancholy?  i>r  to  man 
ngangut  ?) :  y*li  ?  oli ».  Sem. 

86.  Melon  (.lAf/.    mi^ndikai), 
citrMiluj\})\  XJbmWax  (tmi 
/*<!.   .Maw  :    kemikaii.  Ser 
t^mbikai.  t^mikai.  etc.]. 
Melt,  to  :   B  305. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


83. 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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TO :  tu  (too),  in  the  magic 
tu  (too)  mahum  (mahoom) 
iping  m^tkatop,  yeh  ma-kor 
mahoom).  tu  (too)  mahum 
) ;  yeh  ma-loi  mahum  (m<z- 
le  metkaiop.  rendered  by 
blood  (I)  throw  up  against 

I  cut  blood  ;  melted  blood, 
»lood  against  the  sun,"  Setn. 
aicr.  ii.    108).     \Stieng  tu, 

(honeycombs)."] 

II  (?) :  jaman,  Bes.  Songs 
\r.  zaman,  jaman,  "time"]. 

:  K  62. 

U  leaves,  used  as  a  sub- 
r  emery  powder  (?  Tttracera 
hengat,  Bts.  K.  L. 

0  {Mai.  baik-ki):  ya-b'la 
I.   Pang.    U.  Anng  [}  Mai. 

B  249  ;   M  161. 
n&te,  to  :    bohiyA  (bohijA  ; 
"deep  a").   Sen.   A'.    Ken. 
)  +  F  16]. 
ation:  P  219. 

,  to  :  S  360. 

(tree).     Shorea     spec.  ?  : 
mnsa),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

1  :  pA.hioh  (phiuh),  Sent.  Pa. 
•or  the  varieties  which  the 
:all  m.  puteh,  m.  bCnut 
,  m.  darah,  .Sent.  Pa.  Max. 
u,  b(^nui  (bnut),  bunga, 
d  Sent.  Buk.  Max.  piltau, 
lut),  bunga,  aung  (au')  to 
:tivc  generic  names,    M   90 

■] 

I :  klai,  Muntr.  .Malac.  ('ha. 
I  :  branli,  lies.  Songs  ; 
.  Sep.  \Mal.  nit'^rantij, 
tree,  Afzeliii  PaUmbanica  : 
lU,  Serau  ;  mCrbau.  .Mantr. 
ha.  ;  nu^rbau  gading,  Bes. 
Afzelia  coriacea  :  ni^rbau 
es.  Songs  \Mal.  nit^rlxiu]. 
u:  (spec.  Mai.  m.  landok). 
riacea:  mOluai  jniluai),  Sem. 

;  Iain«^lih  (rninilih).  Sem. 
-.  ;  (sjxic.  Mai.  ni.  bunj^a): 
>unga  (riiluih  bun^jn ),  Sem. 
.  ;  laniClih  koin  ?  irinnjilh 
em.  Buk.  Mux.  ;  (s|x;c. 
arah);  nn"^luaih  darah  (niluih 
r.  I'll.  .Mat. ;  laini^lih  niAhum 
n>hum).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
/.    rn.    tanglong  ?; :  niOluaih 

(mIu.Aih  tngliing),  Sem.  J'a. 
iniClih    langlong     llniMilih 
m.  Buk.  .Max. 
:   long  ajjcl  (tT  a;x.*ll).   Bes. 

II 


96.  M£rrau,  a  forest  tree,  said  to  be 
the :  rempeg,  Sem.  Kedah. 

97'  Mirtaiiah  ?  (tree  spec. ) :  mdt&nah  ? 
(m&t&nh?).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

98.  Kow,  to:  ya-wftu, /'aw/.  U.  Aring\ 
ya-wAQ  (wftQ),  ex.  kuching  j^beg  5' 
wAu  {McU.  kuching  jahat  m^ngiau 
(sehaja)).  "it  is  a  bad  cat,  (always) 
mewing,"  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
ayau,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  &>und  of 
mewing :  'yau-'yau,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
[Onomatop.  cf.  C  45  and  Mai. 
mengiau ;  Cham,  mdyftu ;  Khmer 
ngav  [ngftw],  "  to  mew."] 

Miai :  M  73  ;  M  140. 

Midday  :  D  33-35  ;  D  4a.  43  ;    H 

140,  141  ;  M  xoo. 

99.  Middle  or  centre  {Med.  Uingah) : 
tft-hil.  Sem.  Kedah  ;  t&hil  (thil). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  In  the  middle  of ; 
lx:tween:  ha'  tAhil  (ha'  thil),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

100.  Middle  or  centre  {Mai.  t^^ngah) : 
(?)  k6-p6dek.  Sem.  /arum.  Central 
{Mai.  di-tengah  sakali)  :  kep«di'. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  pftdl'.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pant^.  Gal.  Between :  em-pa-di, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  O  26.  Half:  p6di 
(pckli),  6'^^.  Midday:  padid,  ^^n. 
New. ;  p^di  (pedee),  Bes.  Siev. ;  pMi- 
his  (/^f -hia).  Sdm.  ;  (pddlbiM). 
Sak.  Kerb.  I  D  35  ;  pddlh  ftr*  ;  pftdl* 
ftre,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  p*dr  arc* 
(pedl'  arCk).  Bes.  Songs  \  D  43. 
Midnight :  p6di  -  tob  {pddi  -  tob). 
Som.  ;  D  17.  [N  19  is  similar  in 
form  and  perhaps  related.  Cf. 
Bolffien  khAdei ;  Niahon  di ;  Lave 
khadi.  "middle"  ;  ?  cf.  Mon  pdoa 
fp<lai],  "in";  Palaung  kadai. 
"  between."] 
In  the  middle  of:  S  198. 
Blidnight:  D  1618;  M  100. 
Blidrib  (of  palm-leaf) :  B  294  ;  B 
336. 
Midwife:  D  181. 

loi.  Milk  :  raking,  Ben.  New.  ;   B  385- 

387. 

102.  Millet. Chinese (.1/^7/.  ekor  kuching): 
sckua,  Sak.  Bat.  Pad.  (21  /.S.B. 
163) ;  sekoi  jawa'  (sekoi  jawak), 
Tembi  [Mai.  sekoi]. 

103.  Millipede  {Mai.  gonggo')  :  l^us 
(lalus),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  keiui. 
Bes.  Malac. ,  A/anfr.  Malac.  [A'hmer 
khl(3s.  "a  small  species  of  centipede; 
that  does  not  sting  "  ;  ?  cf.  Bahnar 
lOla,  "cockroach."] 

103A.  Millipede  :  kab(l<in  (kabfld'n). 
Sem.  K.  Ken. 

104.  Millipede  :  gongo',  /oi.  Malac.  ; 

2  U 
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108, 


114 


1 18 


i;.^r.;iik  ('^r-Koki.  Jul:  /.em.  C'emi- 
\iviW  [ivally  iiiiUipeck']  :  Rungo,  /ak. 
S/rv.  (.1/.;/.  KoiiRB..m:  H  MX. 
IfliflAh  il)ird  SI  ICC.  I,  .\/iiitttUus  \ 
*  i',ri:t:ui.i  /r//;'/i"«'  '■  nionj;.  Timbi\ 
tiniig;  tuik'».  Ser,:u  \  dicm  liokn, 
y-:',ii  ;  yoriK  ;  chim  yoriR,  yVr.  A',  A. 
[.!/.;/.  iHUij;.  ami  ci.  /taknar  jCttif^]  : 

^  .V^^ 

Mince,    to     hoin-vt.    /»v.r.    .-/.    /, 

Mind,  ii  ''J 

MiM»  ;  .s»-nsc  :  akiil.  Si:^.  I '.  h'dm. 
S'lisihle  :  U"»r  Ak;il,  Nt.'X-.  T*.  A'tzm.  ; 
('»  65  (.1/.:/.  ,\r.  Mkal]. 
MlM»  |in  i  rn:inal  "inine.'"  but  it 
c«>nK's  dinMly  afliT  "  fiody  "] :  eng, 
Sfin.  Jur.  And.^  Scm.  Jur.  Rat. 
[Wry  d»niliiful  :  perhaps  there  is  .1 
ini-.;ir.iii  iii  ih*-  Si-mani;  as  well  as  in 
t!i''  Kr.iili-h  reiulennp.  I  do  not 
lli-.iik  il  ini.Mns  "mine"  or  cm  be 
|v.it  under  I  3  :  lh.it  p;ir:ij;raph 
c.Til.iins  no  Sc^nianR  fonns.  ] 
Til  c.ill  lo  mind  :  CM 6. 
Mind,  to:  {x'duli  ({xlulD.  S.\k.  l\ 
K. :  .'.7 .  [ .  1  /.;/.  Ar.  | kHIuI  1  ]  ;  A  193: 
K  07. 

Never  niitu!  :   N  66  ;   N  69. 
Mine:  ki'li.m  iklian),  .S'.>»i.  ;  kolian 
ikliAnK    >■..'«.    A'i/.     [.1/.^/.     kt'li.m  : 
•:ali.in.  ] 

Mink:    jwral   (i^irelJ,   StiJt.    A'eH: 
[.]/.;/.  paril.  "diich  '"]. 
Mirror:  chCrnun(tchi.irmin^.  Ni>ot. , 
S.jjt.    AVr..   S.:Jt.    A',:.   [.1/../.    chOr- 
inin]. 

Miicarriage :  premature  ^and  ab- 
•lorni.ih     ialiour     (in     childbirth'  : 
k i"^ Uii  1 K. J n     I  k I ».i n en  > .      Sr/n.     liuk. 
.\/,:v.  [.!/.:/.  k.d^banjjan]. 
Miserable :  II  m8. 
Miierly  M/.//.  k-k.rl:   kOsid.  Snit. 
AV./.;A  jstv  I>  179,. 
Miss,  to  :    1''  1 1  >. 
Mist:   H  2^6:  i^  10:  I)  22. 
Mistake:   M  lo;  I-' 24. 
Tn  In-  mistaken  :    ii!a]).    .'<,:i.    A\:. 
(Translated  in  orijjinal  "  losee,"  but 
this  i>  cli'arly  wroni:.  ]    [.1/.//.  silap.] 
Mix.  to  1.]/.;/.  i:aul»:  ya-k.iluwayt. 
/■■•//.    /  *.   .triftc',  ya-haluwod  (/T. 
MiIuvvtMld),  /'..'»/;'.  ><.'w,  /'.:«;'.  (/«/. 
['   C"t.    ('enfr,j.'    .\'i\obar    kaldawa, 
"In  mix  (tluids)."] 
Mix.    to:    h "no-palii.    /-Vi.    Soni^s. 
!f'f.    .t/..7.    ham.    "  cunfubion,"  and 
i;aul.  '■  III  mix.'] 

Mix.    Tti:    (1/1  pnchu.   StrtJN.      Do 
jot  mix   iihe  lhi:ii:«'  :  ui  pi  pachur. 


{b)  To  mix :  charc^-c:.  .v 
A'i:m.  ;  chanipor.  chkzpcT 
Confused :  chdmpo'  ichaip^ 
Buk.  Max.  [.1/i/,  ciumptf 
pur). 

120.  Mock,   to:    majeh   ttu~:h 
Buk.  Max.  f.l/u-/.  ajok*. 
Modorate :'  T  43. 

1 2  X.  Uolar  :  lower  jawboof . 
(tmgini?(.  Sem.  Buk.  Mn 
[K'kmer  ihk«<am  fdhgin]. 
^am.  "jawlx)ne":  Srv 
Ig&m) :  Ckr^M  t^giffl.  '  nx 
BSolo  :  I)  1 14- 
MoIllUC:   S  X51.  1:2. 

122.  Moment,     a:    bran^js.  : 
A'lifK.      Prrsertly :  braaj*, 
Sak.   C.  A'iXm. 
MoMKXT  :   B  145:  'J  5. 
MoMKNT,  in  a :  I  10. 

123.  Money:  ilias.  S^k  L'.K: 

124.  Money:  ting.  Iks.  Ss^i 
tenjc.  A-j.  .4,  I.  ( probably = 
or  mone>'L     rOnomstctport 

1 25.  Money  :  vk-ang.  Sen.  A 
New.  Sih-er  :  wang.  >ci 
\Miil.  wang,  "  money  ■■],. 

126.  MiiNKV  :  duil.  >"i.'C.  t".  A  a 
(from  Dutch)  duit]. 
Monitor  lirard :  K 138 :  L 

127.  Monkey  :  mun>-et.  Bt:.  6e 
(niun\*its't,  /if».  .War.  f.U 
yet].  ' 

128.  MoNKKY  :    apcng?  <u6r. 
A'.    A'ri.     Coconut  mooi 
b^rok)  :      ftpong.     Sm. 
poonR.  Tcmti. 

129.  MoNKKV,  coconut  '.1/ii' 
d&kn  ;  dokn.  Tembi :  ct* 
Serau  [or  Tembi]:  dok'.  .< 
dok.  SaJt.  BlanJ.  CUf, 
mcnAhar  dok.  Ser^u  ;  dik 
A'izm.  Monkey  :  d6k.  5 
IMzs  ;  dok.  Sak.  Tap.  \St 
CkrJti  ddk  ;  Baktiar  ddk 
mcidok ;  Sedan^d^.  "mo 

130.  MuNKEV.  coconut  IXfa 
ko'?  (kok).  A'cna.  //..  i 
/?«.  AV/.  :  kik".  fies.  Sef. 
L.  :  kA.  Bti.  Malcc.  \  is 
b^rok  hesar» :  k6',  Bes.  i. 
species  are  kok  gaot 
rangkak,  kok  bukn.  h 
Cry  of  monkey:  kok-kok 
Songs.  [?  cf.  MoH  keaa 
"ape."] 

131.  Monkey,  coconut  I.V* 
kop^'.  Mantr.  Maine.  Ck. 

132.  Monkey,  coconut  (J/* 
bongkar  :  mungkar.  Iks. . 
''•mtal.  Jak.  MaJct. 
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Y,  coconut  (A/a/.  b$rok) : 
land.  K.  Lang. 
y,  coconut  Mai.  Wrok) : 
ag  (bowag),  Sent.  Sttv.  ; 
:h,  Kerbat  ;  bawayd  {pr. 
I),  Sem.  Kedak  ;  bawayd 
3Ut  not  quite  bawaydj),  Sem. 
awad  (/r.  bawadd),  Pang, 
ig,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
Pang.    A'.    A  ring.  ;    bawet 

Sfm.    liuk.    Max.  ;    bawe' 
Sem.    Pa.     Max.  ;     bawe', 
Belimb.  ;    U    20.      Monkey 
unyet) :  bit,  Sen.  Cliff. 
nut  monkey  :  b6r6k,  Mantr. 

benik,  Bed.  Chiang  [Mai. 

Y  {Mai.  chikah  [?.-=kekah]): 
kadbs,    Pang.    U.    A  ring  \ 

^ang.    Sam  ;    kadbz,    Pang. 

onkey  (Mai.  k^ra) :  keretos, 

'.  ;     red6',    Mantr.    Malac. 

squirrel  or  tupaia  {Mai. 
kodes,      Mantr.      Malac. , 

Malac.  Cha.    Small  squirrel 

a  :    kodes.    Mantr.    Malac. 

v  {Mai.  kekah)  :  {a)  roit, 
.  ;  rot.  lies.  Her  ;  {Mai. 
jt.  Bes.  Malac.  Monkey : 
.  j\cw. 

ikey  {Mai.  kfira) :  tarau, 
4S\  t^rau,  Serting  ;  menShar 
\erau  ;  ra'  (rak),  Tembi  ; 
erau  [or  Tembi\  Darat, 
•uh,  .S'*;/^.  /:'w.  ;  rau,  Sen. 
rail.  .S'<;^.  K^)r.  Gb.  ;  rao, 
:.  ;  r6uh  (r^f^/M),  r^.  aye 
>  ni  r<^uh  (r^<7«A),  "  we  have 
:cy "  ;     mih    mo     ni     rt^uh 

"  1  have  a  monkey  "  ;  mih 
'\ouh)  mo  kebus  (kubouss), 
Dnkey  is  dead,"  Som.  ;   reij 

Sak.    Kerb.       Long -tailed 

rilo.      Sak.       U.      Kam. 

{Mai.      monyet)  :      rauh, 

ikcy  {Mai.  kCra)  :  p^nriik 
c).  Kerbat  ;  {Mai.  seneka 
»rob.  =  chikah)  :  mcnahar 
rau  ;  {Mai.  monyet)  :  prot 
Sak.  Tap.  Squirrel  {Mai. 
rucik  (pru-^rk).  Krau  Tern. ; 
^erau  [or  Tembi  ?]  ;  prok^. 
7.  ;  proh  chimal,  Tan.  U. 
\.\\  :  [)r6.  Sak.  Ra.  Mouse  : 
\k.  U.  Kam.  Rat  ;  mouse 
ikus)  :  prok,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
Serau.  Young  rat  :  krut. 
\nj.  Cliff.  A  kind  of  otter 
ijing  ay^r) :  kreh-douh,  lies. 


K.  L.  [Man  prip ;  Bahnar  prSk  ; 
Cham  pr&k  ;  Khmer  kdmprdk 
[kQpnik],  "squirrel"  ;  Stieng  prOh, 
"small  grey  squirrel";  Sdung 
kaprah.  "  large  black  squirrel "] 

137.  Monkey  {Mai.  kekah) :  bigft, 
Bedu.  II.  ;  bAg^h,  Blan.  Rem.  \ 
bftgeh.  Serting',  bageh,  Mantr. 
Malac.  Cha.,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  {MaU 
seneka :  v.  M  136) :  belkes  [?], 
Serau  [or  Tembi  ?]. 

138.  Monkey  {Mai.  chikah) :  tanjang, 
Bland.  K.  Lang. 

139.  Monkey  {Mai.  chikah) :  sikar,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.I.',  slkah,  Bedu.  I. ,  Bedu.  II.  \ 
sikah,  Bes.  K.  Lang.,  Mantr. 
Malac.,  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha.', 
chikah,  Kena.  II.  ;  kfikah,  Bed, 
Chiong  ;  {Mai.  lotong)  :  kakah, 
Pang.  K.  Aring;  kfika'  (k'kak). 
Jak.  Lem.  ;  chako'  (chaku'j,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  chikah ;  sikah ; 
kekah];   F  218. 

140.  Monkey  {Mai.  k£kah) :  ai  (&i). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  (al).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  {Mai.  lotong) :  aii  (alee), 
Sem.  Stev.  Orang  utan  {Mai. 
ma  was) :  awi  (auli),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

141.  Monkey  {Mai.  kfira) :  da'ong  (/r. 
da'oSng),  Sem.  Kedah ;  da'ong,  Sem. 
/arum. 

142.  Monkey  {Mai.  kfira)  :  j&yoh 
(jaiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  jaihau 
(jihow),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  mfijo'  (mjuk), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  jfileau,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring  ;  jeliu  ?  (jelew),  Tembi. 
Monkey  :  jayo,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Rob.  ;  (djayo),  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  jauh, 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  jau,  Ben.  New. 

143.  Monkey  {Mai.  kCra) :  kanchel  (?), 
Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  [cf.  M 
138?  but  in  form  the  word  agrees 
with  D  86  :  f)erhaps  both  are  allied 
to  S  284]. 

144.  Monkey  {Mai.  k6ra) :  chenawan, 
Bland.  K.  iMng. 

145.  Monkey  (A/a/.  kCra):  kfirA' (kfirdk). 
Bedu.  I. ;  kra',  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha. ; 
(krak),  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.,  Bedu.  II.  ; 
kdrha'  (kckhak),  Barok[Mal.  kfira]. 

146.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong):  tabong 
{pr.  tabbing),  Sem.  Kedah  ;  tabbng, 
Sem.  Jarum  ;  tdbbng.  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  tabong ;  XA\A,  Pang. 
Belimb.  [cf.  M  152]. 

147.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong):  taiug ; 
talQ",  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 

148.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong) :  b&seng 
(basing),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  bdseng. 
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liedu,  II.  \  hjaM-'n^.  \t.intr.  Muhc. 
Ckii.  :  U\tei»ij.  A't-n.t.  /.  ;  AsOr  1  ,*r. 
d-sORg).  N«'w.  /'/«..  Monkey  la 
small  siKxicsJ  :  Ui'»cnu,  .\/,:ntr. 
Mitiiic.  AVii.  MunkfV  :  Uising 
(UissinRi.  /ien.  \no.  [Cf.  1)  146, 
wliich  Brandes  coniixircs  with  it, 
liijilrage.    p.    88.     Jtn\in.     Uijing ; 

"  sc|uirrcl "  ;    .SVa    />avak    basicng, 

"small  Sijuimrl"  ;   lialineit  Krama 

baving.     ■"iln;;" 

lxi«»uk.  ■■  rnonkcy. 
149.  NIciNKr.Y     I.1/..7. 

Kfn.i.  II.  \  chOloi. 
X  ;o.   M'»NKKY    (.1/.:/. 

/.v.    S€p.    A.    /., 

.\f,!ntr.      MdIiU\ 

ruioii";  (zotuiiK*.  /'«''«•  A'^ii'. 

>.:;■.  .1/.//..V.  [Mill,  lotong,: 
151.  Mdnkky  l.l/.i/.  iiinwah  i/rungka): 

(.1)  tawuli  (/>/•.  lawahh).  Svm.  AWiiA  ; 

(.1/../.  inawaht  tawuh  [fir.   lawuhh). 

.S'l' w .  / ;  rum .   i  i  1 1  )l  »on  :  la«  a  ( towar ) . 

.s'lw.  S.'i'z:  ;   tawok.  /iii.   /iu.   /'n.  ; 

(.l/ci/.    ui».t;ka»  :   tawoh  (tauhi.  .Vw. 

/'.;.  .l/./i..   .SVw.  /tul'.  .l/.M.  ; 

(tawiO.  M*'rftni:[}  cf.  S  378]. 

(.*)    Munke'v    (.1/.//.     untjkal : 

niC>k  :    tfinUi'  ;     tfiiilKi',    /irt. 

.-/.     /.  .    trmo     ariuoki.    lifJu.    A, 

//i-./.v.     //.  ;     liiiiiV.     A-r.     .IA//.J.-.. 

M,:titr.      ,l/.7/..v.  :     timo',     Mantr. 

.\/.ii,!i\   Cliii.  :  timo'  (timok).  ///i7«. 

A*»w. .     AfT.     //c'/-.       Long  -  handed 

g'.hUm  ;  "  wahwah"  :  temo'  (ttyniok). 

.1/r «/.  Her.  I. 

f.  I  Monki-y.  ^ycc.  "  wawa  "  :  mawa* 

hiiawak),  Sab.  Em. 
I  ;2.  MiiNKKY  \Miil.   mawah)  :  kaU^^nn 

■ /■    k.i-lH»n,    .SVw.     Iixrum\     {Mvil. 

iiiii;ka  ;    "  wahwah  "  J  k»M>on.   l\in^. 

r.  .;/7/i,'[i-f.  M  146]. 

;^.  MiiNKKY     1.1/.//.     ungka)  :     kwC-u, 

.J/.:/!//-.  .I/.;/.;.-,  ik.:.  [?  cf.  M  152]. 
5  \.  Ml  IN  K  h  Y    !  Mill,    unijka) :    j{^ng6n. 

AV//i/.  //. ;  joun./*/-t.  .lA/A;.. ;  jfun, 

Aiv/,;.   /. 
;^.  Mn.NKi-.v    (.lA//.     un!>ka^ :    uni;kn. 

/.v./.     fJtion::;    cf.     M     160    [.1/.;.'. 

nnj-ka]. 
5().  Mi»NM-Y.     cry   of    ungka :    wong- 

wnnij-wnni;,  iics.  Son;^s. 
> ,- .  M < » N  K  K Y  \.\fal.  si.n  rn an;; )  :   UiIc>t"i  . 


Murut    Truian 

■1 

InlonRi  :      sOro. 
SertiHi;. 

lot) tug) :  lotong, 
Iks.  A',  /.anj;. , 
.Vvi:.  ;  lotong  ; 
otong. 
S  310.. 


tawu 

teh- 
up. 


15K 


/.'//••.  .l/.;» 
Mu.SKKY 
.S/'n.  f.  /. 
I  Khmci 


A  rim;; 
Max. 

\.\taL 
\  hul, 
a   khol 


batcdh  «l>aicoh». 
ibaiiuh).    Sem, 

biamang)  :     hoi, 

Sak.      y/tirtin. 

[swa   (  =  "ape") 


T  cr-^rms  of  monkoy."] 
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\A  hilud  mak^he'  (h&hilud  mkchi'), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  End  of  the 
waning  moon :  pftdung  kAche'  (pdung 
kchi').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Full 
moon  :  mak^che'  p^rnama  (mkchi' 
pmam).  Stm.  Buk.  Max.  ;  guche 
pSmama  (gutch^  -  prnama),  Sak. 
Jfia.  ;  gicha  bab  (gitschd  bab),  Sak, 
K9r.  Gb.  ;  pdnoh  geche  (ponoh 
gli«tch^).  Sak.  Kerb.  Half-moon: 
maktehe'  katit  (mkchi  katit),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  New  moon  ;  first  day 
of  the  month :  s&hari  makche' 
(s-hari  mkchi),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Moonrise :  kdche'  timbul  (kchi' 
tjnbul).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Moon 
with  a  halo:  mak^che'  pogar  (mkchi* 
pkr),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Full  moon  ? 
(or  moon  with  a  halo  ?),  {Mai.  bulan 
bferpayong):  makeche*  mftko'  (mkchi 
mku').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Menses: 
ch&n  kCche'  (chn  kchi'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [Sue  kaosai  ;  Hin  kachai 
(cachai ) :  So  mechiai ;  and  ?  cf. 
Khmer  kh« ;  Kat,  Suk  kai  (cai) ; 
Proons  kai ;  I^met,  Sedang  khe  ; 
Baknar  khey  :  Stieng,  Chrdu  kh6i  ; 
Boloven,  Kaseng,  Halang  khai  ; 
Niahon  kha ;  Lave  khei ;  Alak 
kAh&i  :  Central  and  Southern  Nico- 
har  kfihE ;  Teressa  kahai  ;  Wa 
kjri,  "moon."] 

»3.  Moon:    chawen   (/r.    cha-wenn), 
Sem.  Plus  [?  cf.  Lampong  kanawan], 

\^  Moon  :  linta.  Kena.  I, 

»4.  Moon  :  (a)  bunthJk,  e.g.  pangkah 
bunthik,  "half- moon,"  Bes.  A.  I. 
New  moon :  binta«ng  (bintag'n) 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  [?  =  S  438]. 
\Mal.  bulan,  "moon,"  and  bulat 
"round,"  are  apparently  both  re- 
presented by  a  form  which  is 
(possibly)  capable  of  explanation  on 
quasi- Krama  principles.  But  see 
R  191.] 

{b)  Moon  :  bila'  (bee-lah),  Sak.  Sel. 
Da.  [?  cf.  Sibop  blilek  :  Ba  Mali 
b^lilek ;  Lirong  b^ltleak ;  Long 
Pokun  bllUeftk  ;  Punan  Nibong 
bilil^k,  "  moon."] 
{c)  Moon  :  bulan,  Sem.  Jur. 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Mar.,  Sem. 
Jur.  Xeu: ,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. ,  Sem. 
Beg.,  Ben.  New.,  Be 5.  Malac, 
Mantr.  Malac,  Jak.  Malac.  ; 
(boulan).  S6m.\  bula^^n  ?  (bulatnah), 
U.  Ind.  ;  bOlen.  Barak.  Month  : 
bulan.  Ben.  Neiv.,  Bland.  K. 
iMHg.  ;  sabulan,  Sem.  Beg.  Bright 
moon  :  bulan  jumpai  (buln  jumpai), 
Sem.    Pa.    Max.       Lunar    eclipse : 


bulan  nyeh,  Serting-,  bulan  sAkit, 
Bedu.  IL\  biilan  tangkak  rCmin, 
Jak.  Mad.  ;  kab  hau  bulan  (kb  bn 
buln),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bulan  tClan 
rahu'  (bOlan  tfelan  rahuk),  Galang  \ 
bQlan  gCrh^ni  (biUan  gSkh^ni), 
Barok.  End  of  the  waning  moon  ; 
no  moon  :  hftb  bulan  (hab  buln), 
Sem.  Pa,  Max.  Half-moon  :  bulan 
bClang  (buln  blng),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Mai.  bulan]. 
Moon  :  D  39  ;  G  21. 

165.  Moon,  full  (?) :  per-as,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff. 

166.  Moon,  new :  hu&l,  Sak,  Kor.  Gb. 
Crescent  of  moon  :  huan,  Bes.  A.  I. 

167.  Moon,  new:  nigmoi  (nigb-moi), 
Som.  [cf.  O27?]. 

168.  MooiOiglit :  L  74. 

169.  More  :  dayop,  Sdm.  How  much  : 
doyop,  Som. 

170.  More:  jere  (djAr^),  Sihn.  More? 
again  ? :  chSra  (tchora),  Sak.  Pa, 
[This  last  is  very  doubtful ;  it  may 
mean  "when  it  was  daylight"  :  it 
is  taken  from  De  Morgan's  very 
imperfect  "text "  of  the  Sakai  Rajra 
dialect.] 

171.  More  :  n3n,  Sak.  U,  Kam.  Again: 
nen,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [?  Cf.  Mon 
nem  [o>m]i  "  yet,"  "still"  ;  Tareng 
ixgk  \  Su/  nang ;  Boloven  nttng, 
"  again. "J 

172.  More  :  lad,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  alo, 
e.g.  jon  alo,  "  give  more,"  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  S  346.  Again ;  (any) 
more ;  also  (?) :  alo,  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
[?=A  71].  [?  Cf.  Khmer  lbs  [loa]. 
"  more."] 

173.  More  :  16b^  ;  l^bi  (Iob<  ;  lobl) ; 
lob^.  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  l^beh]. 

174.  More  ;  still :  lagl  (laght ;  lagt). 
Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  lagi] ;  A  27 ;  M 
40  ;  M  42  ;  N  87. 

More,  no  :  A  63  ;  N  83. 

175.  Morning  [Mai.  pagi) :  henlob  (/r. 
henlobb),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus  ; 
hanlop,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  hublo' 
chCnmuih  (hubluk  chnmuih),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max. :  po  glap,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
lorn,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  To-morrow  :  ia- 
lok.  Sen.  CI.  ;  yah-lok.  Sen.  Cliffy  \ 
herlop.  Tan.  0.  I^ng.  ;  yah  hfil8p 
(yah  hfi-ldrp),  Sen.  Cliff.  \  yahelep", 
Darat\  ya  helek  (ya  helekh) ;  iQb. 
Serau  ;  kon-lot  ?  Pant.  Kap.  Job. 
Early  :  tCngkalom  (t'ngkalom). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Early  in  the 
morning  :  htib6l8kng  (h€r-b6-ierkn), 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  heblukn,  Serau.  Day 
after     to  -  morrow     {Mai.     lusa)  : 
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M.r    ;..K.i:.i.i.::->.:i   (;ili.ili..iiig-yah]. 

'■  :::>l    1  \\\\\  "'  ■;.!>.■  J 
i7'>.  M.'KMN-;  .     s.!;-i?    '^uIh''. I,    Suk, 

h'.r.    (■'•.      lar'.y    ir.r.riiinij  '    M-lupO 

(•  lov:  I  6  ■).>■•'••  :  |Mi!".Mir.ijv»:ioupou». 

S:s:    A'\       'I»»-mu:ii»A     morning: 

v'.:s;)' -  h  ■.     (V.  l-inpij  -  h  si.    S.-m.  ; 

\\],>  ;     1j';;)i:1     (Jn-uitd.     lioujioul). 

.N  -i'    A'.:. 
177.  M'-uMS'.i  1/-.'   ;'i.:i-ju.i;!i  •  Kai;:li, 

.<.■>:.  /.*iv  :   p.iKi  i..i.i;M;'.ii;i;i  p.i««i». 

/''f'ft.     Af".-.         1  <>  -  niiirrv)A  :     p.igi. 

>.r;.    r.  .N//.  [.1/.;/.  p,!.i,'i). 

Mi'KMNi;      i:    15,4:    1)  33:    I)  42, 

43- 

17S.  M«'i;mn«;,  to  ii!.ir:n\v  :   »;i.ik.i I,  >»;>'■. 
A.f  I  •«  -  i!!.ir:ii'.\  .      kal.     .S'l.-^-. 

/•'.'■'.••  I  ':".  .  v.i"k  1  iMk.l!  1.  Si-\: 
A./-.  <;.■.  .  \.;k.i1.  .n;  ".  /»''.  /.»^;.. 
.^"  •;•.  '  .■.-.•!  l....:x.i!.  /r'wr;.  iMy 
.■.l!vr  i.t-MW'i!.\v  i.l/,.".  'u^.i):  yjikal, 
/Vw'i. 

i7w.  M"i;i;i'\v  j/i  ki.-am  ;  nisiini  ; 
ni;ris.ini  ;  l•■nl;-■^!^;ln»,  /»'•>.  -■/.  /.  ; 
l.inv;N-.:m.  /.'••/.  \,,-.".  Ti^niorrow  ; 
:.;-^. ■:'ni.  /•' ■.  //■  »■  :  nisi'-in  in«*c- 
s-  Ml'  ■.  >;,•.  ."^f.'.  /'.;.  ;  nisuni.  /hii: 
('.  /  :f.\.  l-'-uly  i.l/c;.'.  pai,'i-p.Vi;0 : 
I'-tv^-aiii  I  r  ifii-^hani.  /•''.'.  A'.  /.. 
\  »•>:' :il,iy  .  l.iiir.s  in  ri.in};s"nit'). 
.s..<:  >r/  /'..'.  [?  t.f.  St.'u'fi,' 
isitvi!!!  .i-iiis.MMiK  •' In- morrow,  "j 
(1  M.>::i.vv  iN.i'iii;.  /V,-,.  ,./.  /. 
T..  Ml  -ir'.w  :  i.-..k.  ./..-i-.  .l/.;/..v.  : 
lt:<i;».,"K  '  l.'!ii;-i  ki.  A'.'.-..'.  /.  When: 
1^.  k.  1/  v.'r.  .1/..'.-  .  [cloublful. 
pr-'J'.ti'iV  \Mi>iii:|  \.\.'.-:.  esuk. 
I..-S   ;:!.  ' 

Horning  star    s  .•3'«. 

Morrow  :   M  17;- 17... 
i7i^\.  Morsel;     ninn.inl  :     >u«;.i'.     StM. 

/'..■.    '>/.•%:  [  !/.  '.  M.vi    .    r  33. 
i7'»i:.  Mortar     i.i/../.     '.i  -i!*!,'!  .     i;uul. 

/■..'■.■.■■■/  ;  t.-ii^ul.  S.r  :,  [f  t!.  H  113J. 
I ;So.  Mosquito  il//.  :s>.un«»ki:  (.;i 
k  -i  I  ."^•v.  '.;■'.:  kc-tnll.  Ncv;. 
r  .'.  :  k<  :n  t.  /'../v.  /  ■.  hhi^r/';,.^, 
>;•/;.  /■.  ■•'^•.  (/.'.■.;  k.nni'l.  .S"..'V. 
.s v'.\  .  UiM!:'i".  /  ":.'■.■.  ''■.'..•/;  kOnifin. 
>./v.  / '.  A  •■'/.:  k.ini<i>.  S.:i:  St'/. 
/'■  ;  kuMiii^.  A'..<.;  ;  k- nius.  /-Wu. 
/..  /:..:'.-■.  //..  .l/.v.-//-.  ,l/c;/..r. 
Mi.-jr.:i'.  ;  >.:i;.l:'iy  :  ki-nril".  .S'.-^-. 
/•■'.'  Kil!  ili  il  i:;ii>  |;::t>i :  p.\k 
l..-:-.-t  I:.--     ■■■  ■■•. 

I  I  M.  ■  .;:  •  .  I.  :..;.,  /.Vf.  .S,/. 
/  /.  ;v  ■■  .  ;.'.i:  ■.  .N  ■;•.'.  /■'./.  .l/.M.: 
l.fh.i.  /■•  .  :/./  ■  .  S.nulily  (.1/.;/. 
ij:.i-iI  :  ki  Isik.  /  k.l'a'.  >fW.  A'r.:\;A  ; 
'••■'■■■  .L'-  •     <•••;.  //;.-;•.   .1A/.V. 
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gade*.  gfinde',  Bes,  Sep.  A.  L\ 
,  Bes.  K.  iMtig.  \  gadeh, 
U.    Lang.,    Be 5.    K.    Lang.  ; 

Bes.  Bell. ;  gAdflc,  Bes.  Her. , 
CAiong;  gadi,  Bes.  Maiac.  ; 
;    ga-dok,    Salt.    Sei.    Da.  ; 

U.   Ind.  \  ido?  (i-der).   Sak, 
Mother  -  in  -  law  :       gadi' 
),    Bes.    Her.  ;  F  220;  H  15 
?"  63  ;  G  90]. 
lER  :  hApet.   Kena.  /.,   Kena. 

ER  :  Ixik  or  bo',  Sem. 
.  Sem.  Plus  ;  bo'.  Sem.  Plus; 
ang.  Belimb.  ;  bo'  (bu'),  Sem. 
fax.  ;  boh?  or  bok?  (bokh), 
;  bo.  Sak.  Kor.  Gh.  ;  b6. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  boh.  Sem.  Jur. 

Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Tem.  a.  ;  b^u  {\A\X),  Jehehr\ 
\em.  Beg.  ;  ba,  Ben.  New.  ; 
i),  U.  Pat.  ;  H  14 :  O  23. 
{Mai.  mak  sudara)  :  bo', 
U.  A  ring ;   bo  awa  (b6-aou&), 

Thumb  :  lab6?  (dab6).  Sem. 
Cen.  ;  labokn.  Tembi.;  F 
[These  words  may  possibly 
imately  related  to  .Mai.  ibu  ; 
5 :  but  words  of  relationship 
ten  so  similar  in  different 
%cs  that  the  inference  from 
•ity  of  form  is  almost  worth- 
»cf.  F61.] 

ER  :  nak  (pr.  nil').  Sem. 
;  nak,  Sem.  K'lapr.  ;  na', 
(7.  A  ring;  u\,  Snn.  Per. ;  na', 
';  nd  (n').  Sem.  Buk.  ^fax.', 
r.  k'el.  ;  ngah,  Sem.  U.  Sel. ; 
'ang.  Jalor  \  nda' ;  'ndA',  (cp. 
^mang  (.l/<7/.  colloq.  phrase), 
•ndok  Sfmang),  Pang.  K. 
;  nan,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
nan,  /^fiir;  nau,  (J.  Pat.  ; 
niy6r).  Po-Klo.  Aunt :  ngah, 
ng;  Ina'  (inak),  Serting, 
Rem.,  Mf-nt.  Her.  I.  ;  (inak). 
yngs,  Bcdu.  J  I. ,  Mant.  Bar.  ; 
}nak),  lies.  Songs.  Younger 
ina'  (Inak),  Menf.  Her.  II. 
r-in-law  :  ny4?  (niyOr),  Po- 
^\'  104.  \Sulu  Inak  ;  Jranun 
ulud  Opic  ina;  Melano  Dayak, 

Tagbcnua     ina  ;       Bukutau 

inai  ;     Balau   Dayak   indai  ; 

ino.  "mother"  (cf.  Mai. 
\  F  132  ;  but  cf.  also  .\!on 
nfiai]  :  liahnar  na.  "  aunt  " 
than  the  parent);  an'l  ^S'///aneu 
;)  ;  Lemet  WQ,  ni,  "mother."] 
ER  :  mak,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
Ked.  And.,   Sem.  Ked.  Nt-w., 


Sem,  Ked.  Kob.,  Serting,  Ment, 
Her.  I.  \  ma'  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  ma, 
Ben.  New.  ;  mft,  Or,  Trang;  moi 
(m6r-i),  U.  Tem.  ;  m6i,  Bedu.  IL  \ 
(mot),  Mantr.  Bor. ;  moi,  Bedu.  lU. , 
Mantr.  Malac.  ^  Jak.  Malac.  \  mboi, 
Ment.  Her.  //.  ;  mfti.  Blan,  Rem.  ; 
mei  ?  (mayt),  Ben.  New.;  moi? 
(moie),  Kasa ;  me'  ?  (mek).  Sak. 
Sung. ;  mek^,  Jelai  ;  ameng,  Serau; 
m6,  Sen.  CI.  ;  am^  (am6).  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  am€',  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  4me. 
Sak.  Martin ;  ame,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  \ 
&meh.  Tan.  U.  Lang.  Mama : 
mek,  Sem.  Klapr.  Mother-in-law  : 
mak,  Serting;  moi,  Bedu.  IL, 
Bedu.  IIL  Adopted  mother ; 
foster  mother  :  mak  angkat, 
Serau.  Aunt  {Mai.  ma'  sudara): 
m&k,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus. 
Aunt:  &mai,  Bed.  Chiong;  amai, 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  moi  tuha'  (moi 
tuhak),  Bedu.  IL,  Bedu.  IIL  Elder 
aunt :  ma'  tOha'  (mak  t(lhak),  Ment. 
Her.  IL  [Mai.  tuha,  "old";  ma*, 
Smak.  "mother."]  Aunt:  mot 
muda'  ([moi]  mudak),  Bedu. 
II.  ;  ma"  -  ano'  (mak  -  ancuk), 
Galang;  ma' sud§rh6(mak  sudCkhC), 
Barok.  Woman  :  amai,  Pal.  ; 
^mai  (&mei).  Jak.  Mad.  ;  moi. 
Buk.  U.  Lang,  [All  these  words  are 
no  doubt  ultimately  connected,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate 
the  aboriginal  forms  into  Mon- 
Annam  and  Malayan.  Tentatively 
it  may  be  suggested  that  those  which 
have  the  vowels  e  and  oi,  especially 
the  Sakai  and  B^sisi  forms,  are 
probably  to  be  classed  more  with 
the  Mon-Annam,  while  the  forms  in 
a  and  ai  are  closer  to  the  Malayan  ; 
but  there  can  hardly  be  any  certainty 
in  the  matter,  Mon  mi ;  Khmer 
vc\^  ;  Stieng  m6i  ;  Samrd,  Por  mift 
(niinh)  ;  Cuoi,  Rodd  mik  (mic) ; 
Cancho  amik  (amic) ;  Phnong  m^  ; 
Chriai  me  (mes)  ;  Prou  mok  (moc) ; 
Bahnar  me  (m6) ;  Annam  me; 
Chong  liwxii  (muny)  ;  Huei,  Ka 
mai  :  Chrdu  m^  ;  Kuy  Dek  mfty ; 
Churu  vcik ;  Radaih  ml ;  Kha  Bi 
am! ;  Boloven  mb  ;  Mi  ma  ;  Alak 
ma ;  Lave,  Kaseng,  Sedang  me ; 
Kong  ming  ;  Suk,  Jarai  mi  ;  Sui 
nib^  ;  Sue  mpe ;  So  mpi ;  cf.  Mai. 
f  mak  ;  mak,  "mother."] 
195.  Mother  :  ibu  bisan,  Pant.  Kap. 
J  oh.  ;  F  220  \Mal.  ibu]  ;  F  13a  ; 
G  86  ;  O  23  ;  W  131A.  Mother  of 
first-born  child  :   F  132. 
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Dijn:::  ichnil.  Siii.  Sun^.  ;  chfru*  ; 
ji'Tu'.  >'.:^.  / '.  A'.:/«.  ;  chf-nV  SaJt. 
lilcrtj.  S'i. ;  cherCi.  Sak.  Ckcn.\  cherQ, 
Tar..  I '.  I^'.Hg.  \  ch<*ni  (tsch^ru), 
Sak.  T.:r.,  chCri**  <lchuro».  SaJt.  Ra. 
ih\  Mai':  >iak,  h'asn.  [Cf.  HAlikd 
iipit'  .vcrrah,  "mat";  .SVcz  Dayak, 
S4.-rak,  "a  fold."  "a  layer."] 

66.  Mai  .  pi^n^i^mang  (p'ng'mang), 
/^iiut.  A'.:/.  Letn.  ;  pj^ngunibang 
ip'npimiMn^i,  /'ii«/.  K'ap.  Mad, 

by.  Mat.  tik.u.  MiUitr.  .\Jxilac.  .\>;., 
y.u-.  .I/.;/.;*-.  1.1/..'/.  likar]. 

68.  M  \T  1.1/...'.  kajang)  :  kiijak.  Sak.  U. 
A'..'w.  Knjang  :  k-ijak"*.  Darat, 
Jelai.  One  kajan^  :  sabidang  kajang, 
St'Tiiu  \\t^iL  kajang];  P  3;  S  250. 
Plant  used  in  mat-making  :   P  131. 

69.  Hata  daching  (tish  spec.  1 :  iso' 
(aisuk?),  .Si-OT.  Hnk.  Max. 

Mata  knching  1  fruit  spec. ) :  C  46. 
Mata  pClandok  1  truii  spec. )  :  D  84. 

70.  Matches  :  f:,'ra'api,  Suk.  l\  A'um.; 
V  125  [.1/..7.  goris  api]. 

71.  Matter.  Jxiior.  /\!nf.  k'ap,  J  oh. 
To  ful:il  :  >alorkai]  biuit  p^ngunyls 
(p'npunyis*.  I\int.  Kap.  Jok.  To 
rc-acrh  :  salor.  Pant,  /Cap.  Jok.  To 
trust  :  in  U-lieve  :  lOsalor  \M  salor), 
Punt.  Kiip.  jok. 

Mattreif :    ulam,    Sak,    L\   Kam. 
[Ma!,  tilam]  ;   P  3. 
Mauve .  W  98. 

Mawas ;  mias  (ape  s}x>c.):  ma 
Ijiijus  (explained  as  meaning  "the 
man  with  nostrils  lurnerl  upwards," 
tlR*  U'lic-f  lieing  that  the  rain  gets 
into  ihcm  and  forces  him  to  make  a 
scrtH'n  of  leaves),  Hes.  A'.  /,.  ;  mah 
UiJHS.  He  .  A.  I.  \  M  23  \MaL 
mawas  ;  niaias  (this  last  form  is  used 
in  IJorncol]  ;   M  140. 

Maybe:  P  60.  61. 

74.  Measure,  to?  (/•>.  alligner  [«V]»: 
eniiewMch  (emt«.V)uAch),  Sak.  Ra. 
[A'kmrr  veas  ?  [w.'is] ;  Xiakd/t  wa  ; 
.'1/ak,  /.air'  va,  "  to  measure  (the 
length  of  a  thing)  "  ;  ?  cf.  A/on  Mt 
[l);\l  |.  ' '  to  measure  with  a  rule  or 
line.") 

Meat :  F  170-172. 
Cooker  1  meat  :   C  240. 

75.  Mftdang  (tree  spp. ).  is.  pec.  A /a/. 
m^dang  hu.iya).  CriptiKrafpti  Grij^tk- 
iana  or  A' urrimia  .\/ain^ayi:  mOdnng 
baiyuth  imdng  Ixiiuih),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  C  270  ;  (spp.  .\/al.  mMang 
t^atal  ?  ;  m.  ktMadi),  //elicia  robusta  I?) 
or  I.  it  sea  myristictrfoiia,  mCdang 
hakat  (mdng  hakt),  Sem.  /\i.  Max.  ; 
.S  50  r.l/a/   mCSdangl. 


72. 


Tl 


76.  MtdldiM  or  charm  ,.'• 
peiileT,  Sem.  Plus.  Moii 
Ui  (pnglai ;  pngLly).  Ssk 
pd-Lai,  Sen.  Clif. ;  pdlai 
bcldi).  Sak.  Kor.  Gf. 
(pngiay).  e.f.  -I  do 
about  medicines,"  pfngi 
pa  panai,  Sak.  C  Ber, 
C  162  ;  p^Ul.  SaL  S/arti 
treated  medicinally:  k-] 
' '  a  sick  man  is  brjig  u 
medicine,"  mai  nji  hi-pi 
t/.  Brri.  :  M  13 :  S  187. 

77.  Medicine  :  ubat,  Sm. . 
Nete.  ;  ubel,  Peng.  I 
nbrd,  Pang,  Sam.  Peti 
hobit.  Sem]  A',  An.  [J/ 
M  4  ;  P  165. 

78-  Medidne-niaB  iA/a:.  bon 
Pan^.  Sam ;  ha-U",  AV* 
Sak,  A'or.  Gb.  ;  iult' 
Tcmh\  Darat.  Mxa  « 
spec. ;,  DUkopm  a^ti:  U 
Sem.  /ink.  Max. :  iwt 
ch^pis?)  :  haia'  cfacpis /tf 
Seta,  Buk.  Max.  [TlwSi 
apparently  due  to  coafiBoo  h 
the  two  meanings  of  tke  Jfc^ 
"belian."] 

79.  Medicine-man  :  bliu,  5k 
Gb.',  blian.5^Jir[.l/tf/.»iiy 

79 A.  Medicine-u.\n  :  pi»a.i^ 
/iert.  ;  pa>»-ang?  lpi««),  i 
Bar,  {Mai.  pammg]. 

80.  Meet,  to  {Mdl.  junpaK  H: 
hi-bu:  hl-bfl.  Sen.  a/.:^ 
(hf-b&-bou).  Sal  Ktti.\  W 
Sak.  /ilanj.  Clif;  I  if  I* 
meet  the  Tembi  (SiW? 
Senoi,  Tembi. 

81.  Mkkt.  to  :  djenh»?  WJ 
Som.\  chiToh.  Bes.  HdkL\^ 
ch6hfih,Bes.A,J.  Toarti" 
chfroh  ha  ma',  Bes. ^lain-f^i 

8a.  Meet,  to  (.Va/.  bwwi  • 
ipr.    sohh).   PaH£.  V-  'i^- 
s^h{ors^h),PdHiSiMM^ 
besua.    e.g.    lah  beai.  'J* 
met,"  Mamt.  Bor.  [.lA^  »| 

83.  Meet,  to  :  jumpfi  |<!jfl^' 
Ra.  [Mai,  jumpa). 

84.  Meet.  t«)  (congrepttl i" 
Sak.  U.  A'am.  [?cf..J/-'*^ 

85.  Melancholy?  ^r  to  bsw- j 
ngangut?):  yfili?  (ili).^'*-*' 

86.  Melon  {Mai.  maidik«]Jy* 
ci/rullus{}):  lemllai  (tnttM 
Pa,  Ma.x.  ;  kemikaii.  S««i' 
t^mbikai.  tj^mikai.  etc] 
Melt,  to :  R  395- 
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f,  in  the  magic 
bum  (mahoom) 
>p,  yeh  ma-kor 
1  (too)  mahum 
H  mahum  (ma- 
,  rendered  by 
row  up  against 
melted  blood, 
the  sun,"  Sem. 
).     \StUng  tu. 

0."] 

n,    Bts.    Songs 

man,  "time"]. 

sed  as  a  sub- 
ler  (?  Tetracera 
A'.  L. 

k-ki) :  ya-b'l& 
A  ring  \}  Mai. 

i6x. 

ohiyi  (bohijd ; 

Sen.   K.  Ken. 


\orea  spec.  ?  : 
Buk.  Max. 

liuh),  Sem.  Pa. 

ties  which  the 

eh,    m.    bfinut 

^em.  Pa.  Max. 

bnut),  bunga, 
Max.  piltau. 

aung  (au')  to 
names.   M  90 

r.  Malac.  Cha. 

lies.  Songs ; 
nii^ranti]. 
Palembanica  : 
i<^rbau.  Mantr. 
I  gading,  Bes. 
acea  :  niCrbau 
1/.  m^rbau]. 
t/.  m.  tandok), 
.i  (mluai),  Sem. 
'mmlih),  Sem. 
1/.  m.  bunga): 

bunga).  Sem. 
com?  (I'mmilh 
Uax.  :  (spec, 
hdarah  (miuih 
amelih  mfthum 
r.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
ng  ?) :  meluaih 
jng).  Sem.  Pa. 
ong  (I'mmlih 
r. 
or  ^peW),  Bes. 


96.  MfiRRAU.  a  forest  tree,  said  to  be 
the :  rempeg.  Sem.  KtdtUt. 

97.  Kirtaiiah?  (tree  spec.) :  ro&tftnah? 
(m&tftnh?),  Stm.  Buk.  Max. 

98.  Mew,  to:  ya-wftu,/VM^.  U.Aring\ 
3ra-wfta  (wfta).  tx.  kuching  j€beg  0' 
w&u  (Mai,  kuching  jahat  mtegiau 
(sfihaja)),  "it  is  a  bad  cat,  (always) 
mewing,"  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
ayau.  Bes.  Sef.  A.  /.  Sound  of 
mewing :  'yau-'yau,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  i. 
[Onomatop.  cf.  C  45  and  Mai. 
mfingiau  ;  Cham,  mdyftu ;  Khmer 
ngav  [ngftw],  "  to  mew."] 

maj :  M  73  ;  M  140. 
Midday :  D  33-35  ;  D  49,  43 ;  H 
140,  14Z  ;  M  zoo. 
99*  Middle  or  centre  (Mai.  tfingah) : 
t&-hn.  Sem.  Kedah  ;  tAhil  (thtl). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  In  the  middle  of ; 
between:  ha'  tfthil  (ha*  thil).  Sem,  Pa. 
Max. 

100.  Middle  or  centre  (MaL  tfogah) : 
(?)  ke-pedek.  Sem,  Jorum.  Central 
{Mai.  di-tengah  sakali)  :  kep«dl\ 
Pang.  U.  Aring ;  pCdl',  Pang,  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  Between:  em-pa-di, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  :  O  36.  Half;  pedi 
(pddi).5^^.  Midday:  padid,  Ben. 
New. ;  pedi  (pedee).  Bes.  Stev. ;  pMi- 
his  {pddi-\AM),  Sdm.\  (pOdihlM). 
Sak.Kerb.\  D3S;  pMlhAre;  pMl' 
&rS,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  pMT  are' 
(p«di'  arek).  Bes.  Songs  \  D  43. 
Midnight:  pMi  -  tob  {pddi -Xoh), 
Som.  ;  D  17.  [N  19  is  similar  in 
form  and  perhaps  related.  Cf. 
Bolaven  kh&dei ;  Niakiht  di ;  Lave 
khAdi,  "middle"  :  ?  cf.  Man  pdoa 
[pdai],  "in":  Palaung  kadai, 
• '  between."] 

In  the  middle  of:  S  198. 
Midnight :  D  x6'i8 ;  M  zoo. 
Midrib  (of  palm-leaf) :  B  994  ;  B 
336. 
Midwife :  D  z8i. 

zoz.  Milk :  raking,  Ben.  New.  ;  B  385- 

387. 
Z02.  Millet, Chinese  (A/a/,  ekor  kuching): 

sckua,  Sak.  Bat.  Pad.  (az  J.S.B. 

163) ;    sekoi    jawa'   (sekoi  jawak), 

Tembi  [Mai.  sfikoi]. 
Z03.  Millipede  {Mai.   gonggo') :    UUus 

(Lilus),    Sem.    Buk.    Max.  ;    keiui, 

Bes.  Malac. ,  Mantr.  Malac.  [Kkmer 

kblos,  '  *  a  smalt  species  of  centipede 

that  does  not  sting  "  ;  ?  cf .  Baknar 

Ibla,  "cockroach."] 
103A.  Millipede:    kab4<^n    (kabflld'n). 

Sem.  K.  Ken, 
Z04.  Millipede  :  gongo',  Jak.  Malac.  ; 

2  U 
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106. 


107. 


108 


j;Cri;oJi  rjjr-j^okt,  Jtik.  Ijcm.  Centi- 
pt'fle  [really  inillipecU"] :  gungo.  Jak. 
StcL'.  (.1/.//.  gonjjgf'l>]  :  B  141. 
Uinall  il'ird  spec.).  Mainatus  \ 
?  GraculKi  rdigioui  :  niong,  Tfmhi\ 
tidiig ;  tiiik**.  Serau ;  chein  tiok", 
Jt'i'ai ;  yong  ;  chim  yong.  lies.  A'.  /.. 
[Mil/,  tiong,  and  cf,  liaMnar  jOng] ; 

^^  353- 

Mince,    to  *•    hohoyt,    lies.    A,    I. 

[?L-f.   (■  2ri7]. 

Mind :  li  03. 

Mind;  simisc  :  ak:il,  Sck.  l.\  k'am. 

Sensible :  U'lr  akal.  Si:k.  I'.  A'am.  ; 

<;  65  [Mil/.  Ar.   ■ak:xl]. 

Mixn  [in  tirigmal   "mine."  Init  it 

comes  ciirectly  aficr  "  IkxJv  '] :  eng, 

Snn.    Jitr.    And.,    Scm.   Jur.    Hob. 

[Wtv  donljtful  :   ^lerhaps  there  is  a 

misprint  in  ih«'  .S^mang  as  well  as  in 

!ht'   Kngli*ili   rirndfnng.       I   do  not 

think   It  mfMns  "mine"  or  can  he 

pill    under    I    3 :     ih.it     ]>aragraph 

o  mains  no  St^mang  ftirnis.] 

l\i  c.ill  to  mind  :  C  16. 
.119.  Mind,  to:  i><'-duli  (pduli),  SKi/t.  I'. 

K\:i:i.   \M.i/.  Ar.    j)Lduli] ;    A   193; 

K67. 

Never  mind  :   N  66  :   N  69. 
:  10.  Mine  :  koli.ui  (klianl.  Som.  :  ktMi.in 

(klian).    Suk.    A\i.     [Mn/.     kOlian  ; 

^Mlian.  ] 
111.  Mink:    jwrat  (piret).  Suk.   Ker-t. 

[  1/.;/.  pant,  "ditch  "]. 
1  1 2.  Mirror  :  chj^rmin  (tch(.irminK  Som., 

S,7k.    A'tr.,   S,:k.    A\:.    [.!/.;/.    chftr- 

inin]. 
1  M-  Miicarriage ;  premature  (and  ah- 

Mornial)     l.il>our     (m     childbirth)  : 

ki"^l)angnn     ikhangni.     Sem,     liuk. 

.\fav.  [.lA:/.  k;iliCl)anganJ. 

Miserable :  H  138. 
114.  Miserly  (-lA//.  kikr):  kCsid.  Sent. 

Ki-Jxzh  [stw  1)  179]. 

Miss,  to  :  K  iii;. 

Mist:  ]i  236;  I)  16;  1)22. 
115-  Mistake  :  H  10 ;  Y  24. 
I  r>.  To  Ik.'  mistakiMi  :    si;ap,   S,ik.    A*i;. 

[Translated  in  original  "  to  see,"  but 

this  is  cloarly  wrong  ]   [.lA//.  silap.] 
:i7.  Mix.  to  (.1A;A  gauli :  va-kAluwayt, 

/'i/.v^'.    f\   Annt^;  ya-haluwed  (/r. 

h.iluwedd).  /'ani^.  .S".:w,  Pi:n/;.  Ga/. 

[f   Cf.    Central    .\t\ohar    kalaawa, 

■'  to  mix  (rtuids).  ■■] 
118.  Mix,    Tr) :    hlro-gaKi.    />Vj.    Son^^s. 

f(.'f.    .1/,;A    haru.    "  confusion,"  and 

traul.  ••  t«»  mix.*] 
•9.  Mix.    to:    («)  i)achu,   Serau.     Do 

not  mix  nhc  thingjji  :  ui  pi  pachur, 
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',  coconut  [Mai.  Wrok) : 
and.  K.  Lang. 
,  coconut  Mai.  bfirok) : 
g  (bowag),  Sent.  Stev.  ; 
h,  Kerbat ;  bawayd  [pr. 
),  5^m.  Kfdak  \  bawaJd 
ut  not  quite  bawaydj),  Sem. 
.wad  [pr.  bawadd).  Pang. 
f,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ; 
'^ang.  K.  A  ring.  ;  bawet 
Sem.  Bilk.  Max.  ;  bawe' 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bawg', 
hlimh.  ;  U  20.  Monkey 
myet)  :  b!t.  Sen.  Cliff. 
\w\  monkey  :  b6r6k,  Mantr. 
beruk.   Litd.  Chiang  [Mai. 

{Mai.  chikah  [?.^k6kah]): 
kados,  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \ 
ang.  Sam  ;  kadoz,  Pang. 
•nkey  [Mai.  k^ra) :  keretos, 

;  rCd6',  Mantr.  Malac. 
quirrel  or  tupaia  {Mai. 
kodes.  Mantr.  Malac. . 
Malac.  Cha.  Small  squirrel 
I  :    kodes.    Mantr.    Malac. 

{Mai.  kekah):  {a)  roit, 
;  rot.  Bes.  Her.  ;  {Mai. 
t.  Bes.  Malac.  Monkey  : 
New. 

key  {\[al.  kCra) :  tarau, 
j;  t«5rau.  Serting  \  mfinShar 
'ran  ;  ra*  (rak).  Tembi  ; 
nztt  [or  T€mbi\  Darat, 
ih,  .S'<;^.  Aw.  ;  rau,  Sen. 
aij,  .S\//t.  Kor.  Cib.  ;  rao, 
.  ;  r6uh  (r^^'//^).  r,,^.  aye 
ni  r«5uh  (rd^wA),  "we  have 
ty"  \  mih  mo  ni  rduh 
"  1  hv-ive  a  nionkey  "  ;  mih 
luh)  mo  kebus  (kobouss). 
nkey  is  dead,"  Som.  ;  reu 
Sak.  Kerb.  Long- tailed 
rao,  Sak.  1-.  A'am. 
(Mai.      monyel)  :      rauh, 

key  {Mai.  ktra)  :  f)dnrrjk 
),  Kerbat  ;  {.\/al.  scneka 
ob.  =  chikah)  :  mi^nahar 
au  ;  {Mai.  monyet)  :  prot 
'iak.  Tap.  Sfjuirrel  {Mai. 
ulik  (pru-^rk).  Krau  Tern. ; 
frait  [or  IVmbi?]',  pr6k°. 
.  ;  proh  chimal.  Tan.  U. 
at  :  pr6,  Sak.  Ra.  Mouse  : 
k.  U.  Kam.  Rat  ;  mouse 
kus)  :  prok,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
Serau.  Young  rat  :  krut. 
y.  Cliff.  A  kind  of  otter 
ing  ay^r) :  kreh-douh,  y^Vj. 


AT.  L.  [Man  prip  ;  BaJmar  pr6k  ; 
Cham  pr&k  ;  Khmer  kdmprdk 
[kiipnik],  "squirrel"  ;  Stieng  pr6h, 
"small  grey  squirrel";  Selung 
kaprah,  "large  black  squirrel"] 

137.  Monkey  {Mai.  kekah) :  \A%t, 
Bedu.  II.  ;  bAg^h,  Blan.  Rem.  ; 
b&geh,  Serting',  bageh,  Mantr. 
Malac.  Cha.,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  {Mai. 
seneka  :  v.  M  136) :  beUces  [?], 
Serau  [or  Tembif^. 

138.  Monkey  {Mai.  chikah) :  tanjang, 
Bland.  K.  Lang. 

139.  Monkey  {Mai.  chikah) :  sikar,  Bts. 
Sep.  A.I.\  sikah,  Bedu.  I. ,  Bedu.  II.  \ 
sikah,  Bes.  K.  Lang.,  Mantr. 
Malac.,  Mantr.  MalcLC.  Cha.; 
chikah,  Kena.  II.  ;  kfikah,  Bed. 
Chiang ;  {Mai.  lotong) :  kakah, 
Pang.  K.  Aring',  kfika'  (k'kak), 
Jak.  Lem.  ',  ch^o'  (chaku'j,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  chikah ;  sikah ; 
kfikah]:  F  218. 

140.  Monkey  {MaL  kfikah) :  ai  (ai). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  (ai),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  {Mat.  lotong) :  ali  (alee), 
Sem.  Stev.  Orang  utan  {Mai. 
mawas) :  awi  (auli),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

141.  Monkey  {Mai.  kfira) :  da'ong  {pr. 
da'oSng),  Sem.  Kedah ;  da'ong.  Sem. 
Jarum. 

142.  Monkey  {Mai.  kfira)  :  j&yoh 
(jaiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  jaihau 
(jihow),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  m6jo*  (mjuk), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  jfileau,  Pang.  U. 
Aring  ;  jeliu  ?  (jelew).  Tembi. 
Monkey  :  jayo,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Rob.  ;  (djayo),  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  jauh, 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  jau,  Ben.  New. 

143.  Monkey  {Mai.  kCra) :  kanchel  (?), 
Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  [cf.  M 
138?  but  in  form  the  word  agrees 
with  D  86  :  perhaps  both  are  allied 
to  S  284]. 

144.  Monkey  {Mai.  kfira) :  chenawan, 
Bland.  K.  I^ng. 

145.  Monkey  (iV/a/.  kfira):  kCrd' (kfirAk), 
Bedu.  I.  \  kra',  Mantr.  Malac.  Cha. ; 
(krak),  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.,  Bedu.  II.  ; 
kerha'  (kckhak),  Barok[Mal.  kfira]. 

146.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong) :  tabong 
{pr.  taboKng),  Sem.  Kedah  \  tabong, 
Sem.  Jarum  ;  tabong,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  \  tabong  ;  tSbA,  Pang. 
Belifnb.  [cf.  M  152]. 

147.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong) :  taiug  ; 
talQ',  Pang.  U.  Aring. 

148.  Monkey  {Mai.  lotong):  b&seng 
(basing),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  bdseng. 
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lifdu.  If.  :  tjascng,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Chit.  ;  tidtL'iiR.  K't-na.  I.  \  AsOg  (y>r. 
A-sOgg),  St-m.  J'tus.  Monke>'  (a 
small  siMX'ics)  :  bascng.  Mantr. 
Maiiic.  A/.z.  Munke>-  :  lusing 
(tiassing),  Htrn.  \eu'.  [Cf.  I)  146, 
which  lirandcs  compares  with  it, 
Hijclrage,  p.  88.  Javan.  Ixijing ; 
lioitumj^  Mongondou  bosing, 
"squirrel";  Sea  Dayak  basieng, 
"small  s^iuirrul"  ;  liaiinese  K'rama 
basong.  "ilog";  Murut  Trusan 
basuk,  "iiiunkoy."] 
MoNKT.Y  [MxU.  lotong)  :  sCrd. 
Kettii.  //.  :  cheliM.  Sertiri}^. 
M«»NKKY  {Mai.  loloiig) :  lotong. 
Iks.  Sfp.  A.  A,  Ht'S.  K.  /.anj^., 
Mantr.  Malac.  Xya.  ;  lotong  ; 
rdtont;  (zotungi.  Ren.  \nu.\  otong, 
/i;-.  .»/.:/.;.■.  \.\faL  lotong j;  S  310.. 
MiiNKKY  (.1/1/.  inawah  or  ungka) : 
[a]  t.iwuh  (//•.  tawuhhf,  Sem.  h'cJafi ; 
(.l/i;/.  inawah  I  tawiih  {pr.  tawdhh). 
Sem.  Jarum.  Liiblwn  :  taw<^  (towar), 
.SVw.  Sfn:  ;  tawok,  Jak.  Ha.  Pa.  \ 
(Mai.  uiigka)  :  tawoh  (tauh),  St-m. 
Pa.  Max.,  Sem.  Huk.  .l/.ii.  ;  t\wU 
(ti\wo).  Serf  in,;  [?  cf.  S  378]. 
(A)  Munkfy  i.Mal.  unifka) :  tt-h- 
mCik  :  tL*ml«i'  ;  tniilK)*.  lies.  Sep, 
A.  /.  ;  tiimi"  Uoniok).  HeJu.  /., 
lieJu.  II.  ;  I  lino,  He^.  Ma  lac., 
Mantr.  MaUii..  \  linu)*,  Mantr. 
Ma/ai.  (ha.  ;  limo'  (tlmok),  Ulan. 
A*e/M.,  lies.  Her.  Long -handed 
gil)lH)i» :  "  wahwah"  :  lemo"  (tOmok), 
M,nt.  Her.  I. 

(ri  Monkey,  sjxx:.  "wawa"  :  niawa' 
(HKiwak),  Sak.  Em. 
MiiSKKV  (.1/1//.   mawah)  :  kal>o7nn 
or    ka-Uin,    Sem.    J  arum  \    {Mai. 
iini;ka  ;    "w-ihwah")  ki>tx)A,   Pang, 
{\  AnM.:[ii.  M  146]. 
MoNKKV     {Mai.    ungka)  :     kwcu. 
Mantr.  Mahu:  Cha.  [?  cf.  M  152]. 
M«»NKi.Y    i.l/.i/.    ungk;\) :    jCngon, 
h'ena.  II. \  jc'im, /./^t.  .l/rt/i/t. ;  jeun, 
h'ena.  I. 

MiiNKKY  (.Mai.  un<;ka) :  un(;ka. 
lt.J.  Chi.mg;  cf.  M  x6o  [.!/«//. 
unKka]. 

Mn.VKKY.  cry  of  ungka:  wong- 
woiig-wniijT,  lies.  Songs. 
M  o  N  K  i;  N'  1.1  la  I.  sin  mai^g )  :  l)Atcyri , 
/'..'//<,-.  I'.  A  ring;  biitcoh  (bati?ijh), 
.S'.-w.  /'.:■.  .Max.  ;  jbaiiuh).  Sem. 
liu{\  .Max. 

MoNKKY  i.Mal.  sianiang) :  hoi, 
Sen.  1. 1.  \  hul,  Sak,  Martin. 
\Khmer  sva  khol  [swa  (  =  "ape") 
irK.oi    "  -.  enecifts  of  monkey."] 


159.  Monkey.  bUbck  \Mzl,  \ 
4niAng.  Sak.  Kor.  (a.- 
Sak.  Korb.  Lias;  ^na 
Ckiong  [Mai.  siaman^'. 

160.  Monkey  i.Mai.  soman 
A'ena.  if.  [cf.  M  155]. 

160A.  Monkey,  cry  of  saman 
mong-xnong.  Bes.  Sfn^s. 

160&  Monkey.      long  -  uilo 
mon>*et)  :     bidu6: :    bidn 
Martin  [?  =  M  134  «  M  : 
Mons  ToiaTiB :  N  18. 
MonBOon :  R  14- 
Month  :   M  x6i  ;  M  164 

16 X.  Moon  :  kachi'  ikachiki.  .^ 
Hist. .  Stm.  A'eJ.  AV». . 
{ kachi n ) .  Sem.  Klsfr. : 
Scm.  A'ed.  And..  Sem.  j 
Sem.  Ked.  Mar.  \  •£» 
Xrw.  :  k^chek  or  k?c 
Kedah  ;  keche'.  Stm. 
Scm.  Plus :  kiche' 
Sem.  Ij.  :  kichi  ikitchii. 
ge-chet.  Sen.  Clif. ;  55< 
U.  Kam.  \  gechek.  Tan. 
guchah.  Stm.  Ken.  \  gicbc 
(ghicheh  :  ghucheh).  Sak. 
guchi^  (goutchei.  Szk.  i 
che".  Teni.  Cl..  Sen. 
Hlanj.  Cl.  \  gteb£.  5^.  h 
(gechai),  Sem., Per.;  gech 
gech£  (gotscha ;  getschi; 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  g«chi 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  gii^ndu  igano 
Ra.\  gich^.  Sak.  Kinta\\ 
' '  the  moon  is  caught  & 
Rahu  is  black,  my  mooo 
gichil  ki-berklp  ya  Rahd 
version  is  :  ya  kilip  gichi  r 
belik  (bl-ak'i  Rahu.  rtegifl 
gichK  eng.  Sac.  V.  Btrt 
(gitschS).  Sak.  Martin, 
gecbik.  Daraf;  bficba'.  i 
Tap.  :  bi-che'.  Sak  Slim. 
(chi  [better  che:  in  tb 
originally  chey]>.  Sem.  I 
makeche*  {nikchi'i.  Sem,  Sm 
Month  :  geche'  igtcbekt. 
ginchi.  Lhirai.  BHgbt 
makCche'  piding  {mkcfaf  ; 
Sem.  liuk.  Max.  \  maWdie 
(mkchi'  piding).  Sem.  Bui 
Crescent  moon  :  Inak^dle' 
(mkchi*  kulingt.  Sem.  fivi 
Decrescent  moon  (?) :  miJ* 
(mkchi'  tiu"»,  S^m.  Bti. 
Lunar  eclipse  {Mul.  ^sr 
kSche  hi\\-u'  (lit.  "sick-aK) 
cp.  HurA"  6-hilodd  kfcW 
"  Hur&  is  swalloving  the  1 
there  is  an   eclipse).  Sem.  i 
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tnakdche'  (h&hilud  mkchi'), 
tk.  Max.  End  of  the 
lOon  :  padung  kftche'  (pdung 
?<r»».  Buk.  Max.  Full 
nakfiche'  p$rnama  (mkchi' 
Sent.    Buk.    Max.  ;    guche 

(gutch^  -  prnama),  Sak. 
ha  bab  (gitsch^  bab),  Sak, 
.  ;     pfinoh    geche    (ponoh 

Sak.   Kerb.     Half-moon : 

kalit  (mkchi  katit),  Sem. 
X.  New  moon  ;  first  day 
month :  s&hari  makche' 
nkchi),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
kilche'  timbul  (kchi* 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Moon 
o:  makfche'  pagar  (mkchi' 
«.  Buk.  Max.  Full  moon  ? 
with  a  halo  ?),  {Mai.  bulan 
g):  makfche'  mSko'  (mkchi 
tm.  Buk.  Max.  Menses  : 
he'  (chn  kchi'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Sue   kaosai  ;    Hin   kachai 

So  mechiai ;  and  ?  cf. 
M  \  K'at,  Suk  kai  (cai) ; 
lai  ;  I^met,  Scdang  khe  ; 
chey  ;  Stieng,  Chrdu  khfii ; 

A'aseng,  Halang  khai  ; 
kha ;  Lave  khei ;  Alak 
'Central  and  Southern  Nico- 
R :  Teressa  kahai  ;  Wa 
x)n."] 

chawen    (/r.    chS-wenn), 
ts  [?cf.  Lampong  kanawan]. 
linta.  Kena.  /. 
\a)  bunthSk,   e.g.   pangkah 

"half- moon,"  Bcs.  A.  I.\ 
x>n :  bintaSng  (binlag'n), 
.  Ken.  :  [?  =  S  438]. 
ilan,  "moon,"  and  bulat, 
■  are  apparently  both  re- 
1  by  a  form  which  is 
)  capable  of  explanation  on 
ima    principles.       But   see 

1  :  bila  (bee-lah),  Sak.  Sel. 
f.    Sibop  blilek  ;    Ba   Mali 

Lirong  b^MtleAk  ;  long 
blUleak  ;      Punan     Xibong 

moon.  "] 

►n  :  bulan,  Sem.  Jur. 
Sem.  Jur.  Mar.,  Sem. 
v. ,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. ,  Sem. 
en.     \eu'.,     Bes.     Malac, 

Malac,      Jak.       Malac.  ; 

Som.;  bula^n?  (bulalnah), 
;  bulen,  Barok.  Month  : 
Ben.  \ra}. ,  Bland.  A'. 
labulan.  Srm.  Beg.  Bright 
tulan  jumpai  (buln  jumpai), 
'.    .Max.       Lunar    eclipse : 


bulan  nyeh,  Serting-,  bulan  s&kit, 
Btdu.  //. ;  b<llan  tangkak  rSmftfi, 
Jak.  Mad.  ;  kab  hau  bulan  (kb  bn 
buln),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  bQlan  iClan 
rahu'  (bftlan  tfilan  rahuk),  GeUang  \ 
bQlan  g^hSni  (b(ilan  g6kh6ni), 
Barok.  End  of  the  waning  moon  ; 
no  moon  :  h&b  bulan  (hab  buln), 
Sem.  Pa,  Max.  Half-moon  :  bulan 
bfilang  (buln  blng).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Mai.  bulan]. 
Moon  :  D  39  ;  G  21. 

165.  Moon,  full  (?) :  per-aa,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff. 

166.  Moon,  new :  hual.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Crescent  of  moon  :  huan.  Bes.  A,  I. 

167.  Moon,  new:  nigmoi  (nigh-moi), 
Som.  [cf.  O  27  ?]. 

x68.  Moonlight :  L  74. 

169.  More  :  dayop.  Som,  How  much  : 
doyop,  Som. 

170.  More:  jere  (dj^^),  Som.  More? 
again  ? :  chfira  (tchor&),  Sak.  Ra. 
[This  last  is  very  doubtful ;  it  may 
mean  "when  it  was  daylight":  it 
is  taken  from  De  Morgan's  very 
imperfect  "  text "  of  the  Sakai  Raya 
dialect.] 

171.  More  :  nEn,  Sak.  U.  /Cam.  Again: 
n6n,  Sak.  U.  /Cam.  [?  Cf.  Man 
nem  [pim],  "  yet,"  "still  "  ;  Tareng 
ngh.  \  Sui  nang ;  Boloven  ndng, 
"  again.  "2 

172.  More  :  Idd,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  filo, 
e.g.  jon  alo,  "give  more,"  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I.  \  S  346.  Again ;  (any) 
more  ;  also  (?) :  alo,  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
[?  =  A  71].  [?  Cf.  Kkmtr  IBs  [15s]. 
"  more."] 

173.  Mokk  :  I6b^  ;  Ifibi  (l(5b4  :  I5bl) ; 
lob^,  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  l^beh]. 

174.  Moke  ;  still :  lagi  (lagh! ;  lagl). 
Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  lagi];  A  27 ;  M 
40  ;  M  42  ;  N  87. 

More,  no  :  A  63  ;  N  83. 

175.  Morning  {Mai.  pagi) :  henlob  (/r. 
henlobb),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus  ; 
hanlop,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  hublo' 
chfinmuih  (hubluk  chnmuih),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max. ;  po  glftp,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
lorn,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  To-morrow  :  ia- 
lok.  Sen.  CI.  ;  yah-lok,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
herlop.  Tan.  V.  Lang.  ;  yah  hfil8p 
(yah  he-ldrp),  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  yahelepn, 
Darat\  ya  helek  (ya  helekh) ;  iQb, 
Serau  ;  kon-lot  ?  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
Early  :  tfingkalom  (t'ngkalom), 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  Early  in  the 
morning  :  hobfilS^'ng  (hfir-bfi-lerkn), 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  heblukn.  Sevan.  Day 
after     to  -  morrow     {Mai.     lusa)  : 
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yahahipn.  Serau  '<tx  Tembif\  [Cf. 
Mon  phalaiiiK-vth  [phalh»mg-yah]. 
"first  il.iwn  of  ti:iy. "] 

176.  MnRNi.Nc;;  su{k>l?  isuliOl),  Sak. 
K'or.  ilh.  l"larly  niornini^ :  sClupo 
(f.'loupo).  .N'  'w. ;  iHjhupiiipohoupou). 
Sak.  A'ti.  To  -  morrow  morning  : 
sC'iupo  •  his  (siilou{>o  -  his),  .SVijR.  ; 
hu[>i'j  :  hiipul  (hou(>6.  houpoul), 
S.:k.  A\i. 

177.  MokNiN*;  (.1/.//.  (xigi-pagi)  :  gaglh, 
.sVw.  /.y^'. ;  jwgi  pagi  (jxiggi  paggi), 
/i^n.     \nv.        To  -  morrow  :    pagi, 
.SVw.  / '.  .SV/.  [.!/.//.  pajji]. 
MtiKMNu:   C   154;    U  33 ;   L)  4a, 

43- 

178.  MtiKNiNC,  lo-niorrow  :  sinkAl,  Sak. 
A't/:'.  To  -  niurrow  :  k.U,  Sak. 
/{.'.:»;.  (/if.:  yak.U  (jakM).  Sak. 
A'i'r.  (iJ:  ;  y.ik.il,  Sak.  Hr.  Ijac, 
S,:k.  (  rt'it.  ;  hiakal,  Teinbi.  Day 
after  to-morrow  ^.1/.:/.  lusa) :  yakal. 
Tfmh. 

179.  Mdkkuw  :      {a)    kisiim  ;      nis&m  ; 
mi II sum  ;     tcnj^-^ham.    f<ts.    A.    I.  \ 
tanKsiiin,   I'm.  .Wiv.     To-morrow  : 
tiisolim.    />V'.    /At.  ;     nisum    (nce- 
somrt.  Sak.  Si-/.  J*a.  \  nisuni.  Ituk. 
C\  /.an.;.      lu»rly  (.lAi/.  pa^i-fxigi): 
trnqsam   or    tciii^haiii,   /»V/.    A'.    A. 
Ycsl'-rikiv :     langsOm     (langsome),    '. 
Sak.     S,'/.     Ha.        [?     Cf.     Se/ung    I 
isitsun  (t>Lvts««<)n).  "to-morrow."] 
(/■)   Mfirmw  :     i.Si>''*ng,     He^.    A.    I. 
To  -  morrow  :    isok,   Jak.    .Malac.  ; 
IwnKHiik  |U-nj;si'»k).  A'ina.  A   When: 
isiik.      .lA.»//r.     .IA:A.\-.      [doublful. 
pn^lia!>Iv      \vron»;|      [.1A;A       esok. 

U'V.k].  ' 

Morning-star :  s  436. 

Morrow :  M  175-179. 
1 79.\.  Morsel ;    n'liinant :    sus;r,    Sem. 

/',;.    I/./r.  [.lA.V.  sisa':  T  33. 
i7',)H.  Mortar     (.1/.:/.     Icson.i;»  :     giml. 

Ttmbi  ;  liT^ul.  Scrau  [?  tf.  H  XI3]. 

180.  Mosquito  (.IA;A  nyamok) :  {a) 
kt--:nit.  .s»-w.  C/if.  ;  kO-mit.  Sen. 
C/.\  kriiMt.  Pat'.)^.  I.'.  .Irin:^,  Pant^. 
Sam,  /'ant;,  da/.  ;  knmot,  Sak. 
Su fti,'. ;  kc ni  1 1" ,  7\'mbi,  Je/a i ;  ki">m fin , 
Sxik.  I '.  KatH.  ;  k.imos,  Sak.  St/. 
/'■.'.  ;  kuiims.  Nasa  \  kOmiis.  Bcdu. 
A.  /<,Ju.  //.,  .Mantr.  Ma/ac. 
MoS(juit«»;  samltly  :  kcmil",  Sak. 
/■.//.'.  Kill  that  mosijuito :  pak 
kfiiii'l  Jul'.   A'.;/. 

( /' )  M « is, I u  1 1 . »  :  1  ;Ohok ,  /its.  St'/, 
.t.  /.:  ki'lhj'  ikliii  I,  .SVw.  /'.I.  .Max.  \ 
krUi.  A',-..  .I/.:.'.-..  iSamllly  j.lA/A 
aijas )  :  kC-l "Ji k  .r  ki'Ui' ,  .SVw.  Kedah  ; 
'■■■'"•  -L'...-,    >-..,„.   fiuk.    ^fa^- 


(c)  Nfosquito:  sibe:,  S-.- 
s^b^t.  6V:*.  DIjh;.  Szd.  \  se 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  sebii  leebiii. 
Lan^.  \  sObik  Ij.'LSk},  Sm 
Sak.  Croix  \  sebeg,  iu-i  i 
sAlxrng  tsbing),  S^m.  Fa. 
(sbeni.  6Vm.  /J.  :  isotm 
I/.  6VA  :  s^mon.  /ji. 
sCmoA.  Serrin^.  Mosqtf 
fly  {Mu/.  a  gas  J :  scbil*.  : 
Tembi{7i,so\V^.  Timbi.  Gb 
( sewed' n).  Scm.  A*.  Art. 
(.l/iiA  agas) :  scbrag.  . 
Arin^^,  Pan^.  Szm.  Pc. 
sebtt°.  /c/ai :  cYti-^l.  . 
[-l/c/i»  gAniit ;  A'A«^  nC 
mOe  ;  .-/'r»i2'«  mUwi  ; 
shoniech  ^xomcch) ;  Ckt 
"  mos(|uito."] 

181.  Mosv>t'  iTi.) :  gaiao  <  glu 
A'erb. 

182.  MtiSQl'iTo :  rOngii.  A'*- 
r^ngft.  /ak.  Mad.  \  rt 
Semb.  :  (rengii»,A'*.  A^ 
Oa/tinjr;  tenget  ilingt^ 
Sandfly  \  .1  A;A  agas  n  ifing« 
AV«i7.  /.  [/ranuH  rang 
qui  to  " ;  A/a/. ,  A^kin.  r* 
of  small  sandfly  i.] 

183.  Nh^SQUiTO:    f*l>oron« 
y»tf«/.    A'*j/».    .lA::/.      Fly 
p^hOrong    (p'horong),  I 

184.  Mosquito  :  Agas.  Brs.  i 
fiy  {A/12/,   agas) :  «iga5. 
agem.       /f,-du.     //.     [.1 
••  sandfly  "]. 

185.  Mosyiiro:  ndniu?  ini 
^a.  [AAt/.  nyamok];  F 
MosQLiTo-larviv  :  F  ife 

185  A.  Mosquito-net ;  mosqt 
klamu.  /e/ai  [A/a/.  ke>bi 

z86.  Moss  :  tupO  ito-p6).  • 
[?  Cf.  Centra /  Xicobar  pu 

187.  Mo.ss  :  tosil  (t6-sili.  5j. 

188.  Moss  :  lahem  (lehcmV 
[M  186-188.  Gpecraik  l 
doubtful,  as  the  Malay  t 
wrongly  given  lenihiii 
which  means  "soft."  \ 
cf-  S  334  :  '•  moss  '  ii 
lumut.  ] 

Moth  :   B  48a. 

189.  Mother :  ong  (oeng). 
Ifw  (eung).  S^Jp.  Crri 
Sak,  Kerb.  ;  ngi6ng,  . 
k<^niing.  SaJi.  V.  Aj». 
k^niing  -  m&nQng.  Sak. 
[?  Cf.  Ba/tnar  jGng.  ' 
• '  female  that  has  borne  1 

100.  M0TW1.-K  :   g^ndck  ighe 
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Sf  mmAt\    Bts.    K.    Lamg. ;    gadeh. 

"    JM.    £/.   Lang.,    Bts,   K,   Lang.  \ 

fflftddc,  Bes.  BtlL;  gftdfk.  ^Ser.  Her., 

rSWL   Ckiong',    gadi,  ^j.   i/aAur.  ; 

fc.W  30:    ga-dok,   Sak.  Sel.  Da.  \ 

do.  £/.  ind.  :  idO?  (i-der).  5ail. 

wmi»       Mother  -  in  -  law :      gadi* 

i.toudik),  Bes.  Her.  ;  F  aao ;  H  15 

t  P  ct  F  63  :  G  90]. 

I  Mother:  h&pet.  Kena.  /.,  Kena. 

Mi. 

»  liOTHBR  :     b5k     or     ho\     Sem. 
Jmntm,  Sem.  Plus ;  b5'.  Sem.  Plus\ 

%•  Uk*.  Pang.  Belimb.  ;  bo'  (bu').  Sem. 

i^  J^  Max.  ;  bOh?  or  bOk?  (bOkh). 

^    T«iiM ;    bo.   Sak.  Kor.    Gh.  ;   bd. 

i'  Skm„  Sai.  Kerb.  ;  boh,  Sem.  Jur. 

•     AfuL,  Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur. 

f     Ji^.,  Tem.  a.  :  b^  (bki),  JeAekr; 

k     bfth.  Sent.   Beg.  \    ba.  Ben.  New.  ; 

T  fail  (bii).  U.  Pat.  :  H  14 :  O  aa. 
Annt  (Mai.  mak  sudara)  :  b5', 
Fmng.  U.  Aring ;  bO  awft  (b6-aouA). 
S9tm,  Thumb:  tab6?(dab6),^iii. 
jr.  Ken.  ;  tabOkn,  TWpi^;;  F 
••o.     [These  words  may   possibly 

r  be  ultimately  related  to  Mai.  ibu ; 
M  195 :  but  words  of  relationship 
•re  often  so  similar  in  different 
langaages  that  the  inference  from 
Anilarity  of  form  is  almost  worth- 
len;?d:F6i.] 

^  Mother:  nilk  (/r.  n&'),  Sem. 
Kedah ;  nak,  Sem.  Klapr,  ;  nft', 
Pang.  U.  Aring;  nA,  Sem.  Per.;  na", 
Keriat;  ni  (n*),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.; 
nah,  U.  Kei.  ;  ngah,  Sem.  U.  Sel. ; 
gna.  Pang.  Jalor ;  ndft' ;  'ndA',  (cp. 
IHidi'  Semang  {Mai.  colloq.  phrase), 
also  dndok  S^mang),  Pang.  K. 
Aring;  nafl,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang, 
(fal.  ;  nan,  Ledir;  nau,  il.  Pat.  ; 
nyA?  {niydr),  Po-Klo.  Aunt:  ngah, 
Temiang;  ina'  (Inak),  Serting, 
Elan.  Rem.,  Ment.  Her.  /.  ;  (inak), 
Bes.  Songs,  Bedu.  II.,  Mant.  Bor.  ; 
fcia*  (*nak),  Bes.  Songs.  Younger 
aunt :  Ina'  (tnak),  Ment.  Her.  II. 
Mother-in-law:  ny&?  (niyOr),  Po- 
Klo  ;  W  104.  [Sulu  Inak  ;  Iranun 
Inft;  Bulud  Opie  Ina;  Melano  Day  ah, 
Nias,  Tagbenua  ina ;  Bukutan 
Dayak  inai ;  Balau  Dayak  indai ; 
Ckam  in8,  "mother"  (cf.  Mai. 
induk) ;  F  13a  ;  but  cf.  also  Mon 
tnfti  [in&ai] ;  Baknar  na,  "aunt" 
(elder  than  the  parent);  and  5tf/aneu 
(aneou) ;  Lemet  ne,  ni,  "mother."] 

^4.  Mother  :  mak,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist. , 
Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked.  New., 


Sem.  Ked.  Kok.,  SerHng,  Ment. 
Her,  i,  ;  ma*  Manir.  MeUoe,  ;  nm, 
Best,  New. ;  mft.  Or,  Trang\  mOi 
fmer-i).  U.  Tem, ;  mdi.  Bedu,  U, 
(mol),  Manir.  Bor, ;  moi»  Bedu,  III, 
Manir,  Maiae,,  JtUi,  Malac,\  mboi, 
Meni,  Her,  II, ;  mfil.  Blan.  Rem. 
mei?  (mayi),  Ben,  New.  ;  moi? 
(moie),  Rasa;  me'?  (roek),  Sai. 
Sung,;  roekn, /(/af ;  ameng,  5^n»r; 
m6.  Sen.  CI  ;  ami!  (ami).  Sai. 
Ra, ;  amC,  S«Uk,  U.  Kam,  ;  Ame. 
Sak.  Martin ;  ame,  Sak,  BlanJ.  Sw. ; 
Ameh.  77m.  U,  Lang.  Mama: 
mek,  Sem.  Klafr.  Mother-in-law : 
mak.  Serting;  moi,  Bedu.  II „ 
Bedu,  III.  Adopted  mother; 
foster  mother :  mak  aog^t. 
Serau.  Aunt  [Mai,  ma'  sudara): 
mik,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem,  Plus. 
Aunt:  Amai.  Bed.  Ckiong;  amai, 
Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  moi  t<&a'  (moi 
tuhak).  Bedu.  //..  Bedu.  III.  Elder 
aunt :  ma'  tOha'  (mak  tfthak).  Meni. 
Her.  II.  [Mai,  tuha,  <*old";  ma', 
€mak,  "mother."]  Aunt:  moT 
muda'  ([moi]  mudak),  Bedu. 
II.  ;  ma'  -  and'  (mak  -  aneuk), 
Galang;  ma*suderiie(maksudekbe), 
Barok.  Woman  :  amai,  Pal.  ; 
amai  (ftmei).  Jak.  Mad.  ;  moi, 
Buk.  U.  Lang,  [All  these  wofds  are 
no  doubt  ultimately  connected,  and 
it  is  practically  impc^sible  to  separate 
the  aboriginal  forms  into  Mon- 
Annam  and  Malayan.  Tentatively 
it  may  be  suggested  that  those  which 
have  the  vowels  e  and  oi,  especially 
the  Sakai  and  Bfoisi  forms,  are 
probably  to  be  classed  more  with 
the  Mon-Annam,  while  the  forms  in 
a  and  ai  are  closer  to  the  Malajran  ; 
but  there  can  hardly  be  any  certainty 
in  the  matter.  Mon  mi ;  Kkmer 
TsA  \  Stieng  m6i ;  Samr/,  Por  mifi 
(minh) ;  Cuoi,  Rod^  mik  (mic) ; 
Cancko  amik  (amic) ;  Pknong  m^ ; 
Ckriai  me  (mes) ;  Prou  mok  (moc) ; 
Baknar  me  (m<i);  Annam  me; 
Ckong  mufi  (muny) ;  Huei,  Ka 
mai ;  Ckrdu  m6 ;  Kuy  Dek  mAy ; 
Ckuru  mi ;  Raifail^  mT ;  Kka  Bi 
ami ;  Boloven  md  ;  Mi  ma ;  Alak 
ma;  Lave,  Kaseng,  Sedtmg  me; 
Xong  ming ;  Suk,  Jarai  mi ;  Sui 
mbi ;  Sue  mpe ;  So  mpi ;  ct  Mai. 
emak ;  mak.  "mother."] 
195.  Mother  :  ibu  bisan.  Pant.  Kap. 
Jok.  ;  F  sao  \Mal.  ibu]  ;  F  133  ; 
G  86  ;  O  93  ;  W  13TA.  Mother  of 
first-bom  child  :  F  13a. 


(y6^ 
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Mother-in-law:    R  419:    F  61 ; 
(i£6;    L  21-94  ;    M  190 ;    M  193, 

194. 

Motion,  to  have  a :  S  468. 

MoUto  :  C  60. 

196.  MotUed :  b^hang,  Bes.  Songs, 
Monnd  :  A  116  ;  H  loi. 
Mountain  :  H  84-100 ;  S  465. 

1 96 A.  Mountain  chain  or  range  :  daka, 

Sem.  JC.  Ken. 
196B.  Mourn,  to :  dairu,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 

MOUM  :  M  X36  ;  R  32-35. 

197.  MuusE,    small    jungle-  :     lebong, 
.\fantr.  Mahu,  Cha, 
MouM-doer :  D  75  ;  D  8x-88. 

198.  Mouitaohe:  misei  (missti).  Som.  ; 
bisai  (bissM).  Sak.  Kti.  Beard : 
niisai  (missei),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [Mai. 
inisai] ;  H  x,  a  ;  M  903. 

WiQ.  Mouth:  (a)  hfteng  (h^LSng).  Seat, 
liuk,  Afax.  ;  h&ing  (hAIng?  or 
h&ning?),  Sem.  Ha,  ,\fa.r.  ;  hAng, 
Pang.  Jalor\  h<iyn,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal,  ;  ha\-n  (/r.  haft).  Pang. 
V.  A  ring ;  hayn  or  haA  [fr.  haynn), 
Sem.  Kedak  ;  haft  {fr,  ba\*nn),  Sem^ 
J  arum,  Sem.  Plui  ;  hein,  Sem.  U. 
Sel.  \  hain,  Sem.  Ken.  ;  ha**  (ban'), 
I  \  Pat. ;  ban,  I^bir\  an,  Sem,  Klapr. ; 
V  18.  To  gape:  ang.  lies.  Sep. 
Hole:  bbayang,  Pang.  K,  Aring\ 
bo«ng  (hog'n).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  hoi, 
hal,  Serau.  Hole  :  cavity  :  hayang, 
Pang.  (.'.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam, 
Ca\-c  :  hoKng  (hOg'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
'I'ooth :  ban,  Kerbat\  ha"*  (ban'), 
U.  Kei.  \  baiS,  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 
tiilniig  ban.  Lebir.  Top  row  of 
i«;ih :  hajm  chang-kerpeng,  Sem. 
Skeat :  A  5.  not  torn  row  of  teetb  : 
hayn  chang  -  kiyoni.  Sem.  Skeat  \ 
W  165  [?cf.  K  I  :  H  107]. 
{b\  Mouth :  nyiagn?  (niangn),  S^m. ; 
nyiak?  (Aiak),  Sak.  Kerb.  \  nyak. 
Sak.  Tan.  JRam.  \  nyAk  (njink  or 
niank),  Sak.  Kor.  C,b.  ;  na-ag 
(ftaiig).  Sak.  Br.  Ijnv,  nyfLg,  Tembi; 
nyung,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  minyun, 
Tt-mbi.  Hole  in  a  flute :  nfinag" 
(n'naghn),  Sem.  Stex; 
{c)  Mouth  :  r(*-ang.  Kena,  II.  ;  cf. 
H  107.  \Ckong  raneng  ;  Niahon 
niruen.  "  mouth."] 

200.  McUTTH  :  iohap  (jehop),  Kena.  I. 
[?  =  M  199]. 

201.  Mol'Tii :  nyiui  (nyiuy),  Sak.  U, 
Kam.  \  nyinyoi,  JeJai ;  minyoi, 
Pa  rat  \  minyOr  ?  (minjOr).  Sak. 
Martin;  nyunyo  neh?  (nunjoneb), 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  Lip :  ninyoi, 
''-'"' :  b^ng  ninyoi,  Jelai  \  C  8^. 


Lips  :  iiyin)'6i.  5ai  H 
ingot.  Ben.  Kev.  ;  H 
M  199]. 

ao2.  Mouth  :  ban,  Sem.  Ck 
Sem.  Ked.  And..  SewuKi 
Sem,  Ked.  Jfeb.,  Sen. 
(bani),  Sem.  Crne.  Gm 
Bes.  BeU.\  xn-p&k.  he 
Szp,  ;  empak^,  Sem-, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /. ;  pi 
Ner,  ;  pa'ng.  Ba.  Mala 
Buk.  U.  Lang.;  pftng.&i 
pahen.  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 
b&ng  <bamg).  Sem.  SUt 
pahang,  Sak.  SeL  Da. 
*nom  pang,  Bej.  Sef,;  M 
paing  [pang];  Centnla 
Xice^r  oal-flng;  Ten. 
Pknong  ambong.  "cwi 
B  279.  The  Andamne 
lents.  BiaJa  §ka  Ung* 
tft  pong.  etc. ,  are  straap 

903.  MoUTii  :  lAnod,  Sa 
lanud,  Ben.  Aat.  ;  H 
Cher.  :  (tenut).  Sen,  J 
Sem.  Jur,  Reh. ;  (ten 
Jur.  New.  ;  ten6s  Sen 
kd-nut,  U.  Tern. ;  sad 
Jok.  ti.  :  nut.  V.  hi. ; 
Kel.  \  tenin,  Sem.  A'. 
(MaL  bibir):  k«U)  Ub 
t£-nert).  K'erbai;  teimt.  J 
tCnojt.  Pang.  U.  An 
Sam,  Pang,  Gal  ;  S  3: 
lip  :  t^nud  hAim  (tnod  \ 
Pa.  .Wax.  ;  tenin  kio 
kiob'n).  Sem.  K,  Ken. 
tenud  hAtofa  (tnud  hatoh 
Max.;  kfito' t^nud  (ktn' 
Buk.  Max.  ;  tenin  kips 
gibag'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.; 
tenin.  Sem.  K.  Ken,  \ 
t^nQt,  Pang.  Jaler. 
animals :  ttoud  (tnud), 
Max.  ;  H  I.  [?  Ct  A 
•■mouth."] 

204.  Mouth  :    pengachap. 
[?  Mai,  uchap,  "  to  ipa 

205.  Mouth  :  niulo'.  /*«« 
mulut,  Mantr.  Melee.; 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  mi-ut,  /i 
[Mat.  mulut]:  H  10$ 
M  6i  ;  T  168. 

206.  Mouth  of  rive:  cb 
Clijf.  ;  tembA',  Bes.  . 
temba'  dbo  heram=J 
Ayer  I  tarn.  Bes.  .4.  /. 
large  river  ;  mouth  of  1 
cbCbfll  (tchObfi).  Sak.  i 
[?    Cf.   Bakncr   bah. 
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of  river:  kualA  (kualng 
I.  Sem.  Pa,  Max,  [Mai, 
i  149.  150 ;  W  30. 
to  keep  in  the  (like  a 
Imam  (kamm),  Sem.  Buk, 
al,  kfimam]. 

0  {transitive)  (to  push  = 
ong):    jQl.    Sem.  Kedah\ 

[-3. 

X>  (Mai,    Urg^^rak):   yin- 

yCrk).    Sak,    Blanj.   Cliff, 

(remove) :  hi  at,  Sak,  U, 

O,  to:  lor,  Bes.  Songs 
\  undor]. 

0 :  gia',  Sem.  Pa,  Max,  ; 
t.  Buk.  Max.  To  rock  to 
gia',  Sem,  Pa.  Max.  [Mai. 

4  40-46  ;  M  169  :  W  73  ; 

phlegm:  kAh&k  (khak), 
.  Max,  Phlegm  :  kftrh&k, 
*£rt,  [Mai.  kahak  ;  dahak]; 

al.  limipur) :  nft-pag  (pr. 

Sem,  J  arum  ^  Sem,  Plus  ; 
^embi. 

lirt:  latak.  Sam.  Mud; 
a^,S&m.  Muddy:  luchar- 
Sfei.    Songs,       Mud   {Mai, 

chicha'  or  chichak,  Sem, 
cf.  D  115  and  W  75]. 
Ikeni  ?  (skkni'  ?).  Sem.  Pa. 

>a3ra'  (payak).  Sak.  U. 
lyah,  Serau.  Mud  ;  dirt : 
lyi).  Sak.  Kerb.  Mud; 
aya  (payA),  Sak,  Kerb. 
field  {Mai.  sawah) :  pay  a' 
Tembi.       [Mai.      pay  a, 

"] 

lirt :     lumpdr    (Ioump6r). 

Mud  ;    slime  :    lumpdr 

),  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  lumpor]; 

) :  P  208. 

M  ais;  W30;  W  36-38. 
r,  to  :  S  541. 
:  C  296  ;   D  48  ;  D  50. 
to  :  K  28,  29. 
Mai.  urat) :    so-s&',  Sem, 
k-^' ,  Sem.  Plus.  Muscles; 
k-eins   {.\fal.    urat) :    sa'so' 
Sem.    Buk.    Max.  ;    so' so* 
Sem.    Pa.    Max.       Biceps 
Mai.     kuching  -  kuching), 
rm.   Kedak,    Sem.   J  arum. 
soso'    (so'so'),    Sem.    Pa, 
isoh,  Sem.  Beg.     Muscles 
loins      {Mai.    urat      buah 


pinggang):  so'so'  hOah  (su'su'  huah), 
Stm,  Pa,  Max, ;  aft'io'  pinggflng 
(sa'mk  pingkng),  Smv.  Buk,  Max, 
Penis?  {MaL  urat  Uaching) :  sft'so' 
kfoom  (sa'snk  knum),  ^im,  Buk, 
Max, ;  so'so'  kteam  (su'su'  knm). 
Sem,  Pa,  Max,  Veins  (of  wrist) 
(Mai,  urat  nadl) :  sft-sG'  dias.  Sem, 
Plus,  Arteries ;  bkxxl  -  vessels : 
s&'so'  t&jo'  (sa'su  ta|u'),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max,  ;  so'so'  kfteng  (sosa  kaing), 
Sem,  Pa,  Max,  [CI  Kkmer  sAsay 
[s«s«y],  ••  thread,  "••  nerve,  ••••  vein.  *'] 
Mvihroom :  F  293. 
aao.  Mule :  lagii  (lagou).  S9m. ;  lagO 
(lagd).  Sak,  Ra.  [Mai.  lagu. 
•  •  tune  "] ;  S  364. 

221.  Bamboo  musical  instrument  : 
haihau  (hl-bow),  .S^.  Stev, 

222.  Slit  in  the  tube  of  the  "hfliow** : 
nik-pek,  Sem,  Stev, 

323.  Crosspiece  in  the  "  hlhow  "  :  tenunft 
(tenoonar),  Sem.  Stev, 

224.  Bamboo  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment :  banjeng,  Bes,  K.  Lamg.t 
Bes,  Sep, 

225.  Bamboo  musical  instrument :  ding 
tengkhing,  Bes,  K,  Lang.  Strings  of 
bamboo  stringed  musiol  faistniment 
(banjeng) :  kftrantekng  (so  called  on 
account  of  resemblanoe  to  the 
*' stick-insect"?), Air. &^.  Musical 
instrument  (Mai.  kerantingorkCnm- 
tong) :  kuntong,  Pang,  U.  Aring. 
Three  -  stringed  lyre :  kSranting, 
Mantr.  Malac,  Cka.  Kind  of 
guitar :  kranti,  Mantr,  Bar.  [Mai, 
kftranting]. 

226.  Musical  instrument  made  of  a 
bamboo  joint  with  a  strip  of  the  skin 
raised  to  act  as  a  string :  krim 
(kribm).  Sem.  Kedak.  Fiddle  (Mai, 
biola) :  krdp«»,  TemH  [and  Serau  ?] 
kr&m,  Serau.  Bamboo  dther : 
krob,  Send  (Martin,  Inlandstl&mme. 
p.  911).  [Perhaps  cf.  Mon  tr& 
[drftw];  krA  [grftw] ;  Kkmer  tro 
[drfl],  "fiddle."] 

227.  String  of  the  "krim  "  :  harau,  Sem, 
Kedak, 

228.  Bamboo  body  of  lyre :  gungn, 
Mantr.  Malac.  Cka. 

229.  Finger-pieces  of  lyre  :  balan,  Mantr, 
Malac.  Cka, 

230.  Bamboo  musical  instruments  (small 
site) :  ken  tot,  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
Muaioal  initromMit :  M  a3x-23a 
Musical  instrument,  bridge  of  : 
P  100. 

Musical    instrument,    stick    to 
tighten  strings  of :  S  450, 
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231. 


Mniket :  ('  130- 
Miuket-lMLU ;  S  466. 
Muitard,     white     [Mai.     s6sawi 
puteh) :   sCsawi  plltau  (ss.iui  piltu). 
.SVw.  Ituk.  .1/.M-.  [Mai,  sOsawi]. 
232.  Hasty ;  tainted  (.l/<:/.  basi) :  Ixiri' 
(Itarik).      Serou  \     bank",     Jeiai  ; 
iiibari,  DarxU.    \Sund.,  Mani^kmar, 
Hiitak,  Uiri ;  Bu^ii  wari.  ] 
Mutilated:  mV 
Matter,  to  :  M  85. 
Mythological     penoni :    F    41 : 
Ci  90. 


N 


1.  Nail  ye.i^.  of  finjjert,  [MaL  kuku^: 
oht>n-<lrul.  .V.vf.  Cliff.  \  chenilros  (//•. 
chfiKlross),  Sent.  Plui  ;  chcndros. 
Tembi  ;  chendrus.  I'inrr.t  \  chcndruus, 
Si  rail,  Jtliii  \  cht>ng  -  rfis,  Sak. 
UlauJ.  Sw.  ;  chOnRros  (chiiKros). 
Sal'.  7'ufi.  A'lim.  ;  chinros.  Tan.  U. 
I.r.n^.  \  ehonyaus.  Sem.  Per.  ;  chnros, 
Sik.  lir.  /.tno;  theros  (tsch^ros), 
.s'^.-it.  A'or.  (i.**.  ;  ch<>i'6s.  ^SVr/;«^. 
r«  >L' - 11 .1  i  1  :  chC' M  ijros  [  ch n L;r65 ) ,  Sttk. 
f '.  A'l.'w.  Nails  of  lingers  and  toes  : 
konius,  ^Vw.  A'.  AV//.  Second  finger: 
cliinrfis  ?  iohini«>os»,    Ttt/t.  U,  Iaih^. 

■2.  X.MI.  :  risik.  AVw.z.  /.  [?  Cf.  Khmer 
krccluk  fkiiVluk].  '"  nail."] 

J.  Nail:  ( .:  1  ti>k.i"  ( ika" ) .  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
lOkoli  rh;is  ^tckoii  chass),  ^SVw.  Ij. ;  H 
14.  Kin^iT  n.iil  :  it*ka' ting  (ika"  ling), 
.sVw/.  /'i:.  .1/./ 1. ;  teka  lung  (lika  tong). 
Sfm.  Jur.  .InJ.,  Scf».  Jur.  Scu).  \ 
Mikii  tonj:),  Scm.  Jur.  Rob.  Fingers: 
li'k:i"  lung  (taka'h  tm)ng).  Sem.  Pf^.  ; 
II  15.  loc-nail :  u>ka  chan  (lika 
chaui,  Si-M.  Jur.  Xetv.  ;  (liku  chan), 
Sctn.  Jur.  And.,  .s>;;/.  Jur.  Roh.  Toe: 
tr-ka'  ihiin  (t.ik  ;ihch;>n).  Sem.  IWi^.  ; 
1'  -:2o.  N.iil  of  extra  length  :  10 ka" 
lonij  Ivim  itka*  lung  Uul),  Sem.  Pa. 
i/.:i.  ;  11  15  ;  L  130. 
\b)  Nail  :  ir-lako"  (llaku').  Svph.  Puk. 
-i/.'v.  ;  loluko,  Sem.  IJ.  Sd.  \ 
kulakul  ( koulakoui ),  Sem.  Klapr. 
Nail  Kif  liii;^t':-s  or  li>es)  :  kelkok  (kul- 
o>ckt.  >'••/;/.  A'l//. ;  kalko",  Sem.  k'edah, 
I'.rwi;.  l.\  Arinji^',  /*,:»:,'.  S,im,  Pang. 
Cf'.l.  ;  kal-ko'.  i.rbir,  k'obiit',  S  239. 
liiij^tT-nail;  lOlako'  chas  (tiaku' chiis). 
>■'/.•.  liuk.  Mii.v.  ;  kclkji'  chas,  .SV;«. 
A'.-,/.://.  Sew.  Plus;  kalkol  chas  (calcol 
t'!;asi,  .sVw/.  .s//-:-.  ;  1114.  T<x?-nail  : 
kalkol  chan  (caliot  chan),  Sem.  Siez: 
»^rder  t)r  cilgr  of  nails  :  sirat  tdlako' 


(sirt  llaku).  Sen.  Bui.  J/.i.  j 
(Ma/,  kuku) :  k.ilko'.  ex-hiim 
{Mai.  kuku  rimauj,  "ti^t  a' 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  1  M'l  tw ;  £ . 
k^lko'  chan  (klku  chc.-.  Miit 
Max.  ;  F  220. 
{c)  Nail :  kokit.  Bex.  St;.  A  1 
kokat  ikokoi),  B&lit.  III.,  ol 
Bes.  Mtxlac.  ;  k6kot,  .l/ft/.&.t, 
kok^t,  Pedu.  II. :  kahii.  fcfr; 
kakut,  MeHt.  Htr.  I.  Tw-aiW 
jo»^ng.  He^.  Sep.  A.l\Ym.^^ 
kukat ;  Ben.  .\Vu'. :  kiHic  ic 
Ckiong.  Hand :  knkol,  M  JU«: 
kokoC  Jak.  Raf.\  kokia.  &■.  .la 
kuko'.  r.iif.  S^.  Palmrfhk. 
tApak  kOkot,  Ai*.  //. 
(lO  Nail  (of  finger  or  tw):* 
Mantr.  Malac.,  Jck.  Mm.  [M 
kuku].  [All  these  nords  at  mW- 
ultimately  related  lojaher  li  3 
the  Mala>-an  formi  biottii 
abo\'e  the  infii  -cl-  is  deariva* 
Cf.  Madur.  kokot,  "diw.'itf 
y4rA/ii.  kukugt(koeko*-."hBafci 
of  bullock":  Stt'wf  IttkAte*. 
C'A<2«  kakau;  Hid^H  ka;  * 
mi;jaff  kalongkongi  5»i,  Sp^ 
Mangkasar  kanuk-u;  /*•  '"f* 
/«g^7)  ken4ka.  "lail-l  ^  ^■ 
S  X41  ;  S  234;  S  236. 

4.  Hail  {Mai.  paku):  penwttki?» 
tek).  Pant.  A'ap.  M  P  *^ 
pantak ,  "  to  drive  a  poinwi  tin?  ■>  1 

4A.  Nail:  paku.  ZXj«/.  ka  k 
bosi  pjiku  [.lAi/.  paku]. 

5.  Naked  {Mai.  lilanjangi-  ?*i 
Pang.  V.  Aring\  jdigun.  /'JS  * 
Pang.  (jtil. 

6.  Naked  :  (a)  chip-chip  si^ki  *=" 
ischip  si-hii),  Sem.  A'.  AAiGt 
(^)siloyt:  Bes.Sep.A.l 

7.  Nakki):  kacho'.  /J^j.  :«;■  ■^" '■  I  * 

8.  Name  :  ken  or  kenn.  tx.  »■»  '  i 
mii-kenn?(.l/j/.apanaraaioe='**  I 
(is  the)  name  (of  this?t.'  H^-^'.  \ 
ken-mdh  ( pr.  ken-mahfc»,  «-  ** 
ken-mAh  met,  "whai  is  h*'*^  I 
name?"  ^V«.  /arum;  kin- 
aiUl  kin-mah  dek  {.\hl.  apiia»'' 

•  'what  is  this  called?  "  Fti^i-  t'-<'*f 
ken-nul  (  kon-mi ) :  ton-mo,  f* 
N  9  ;  kCnOn  (kondni.  Sst  AV^ 

9.  Name:  Ifmo  ilomoK  ■J^»*/'[J 
imo  ;  ini5  \lm6  ;  inidj.  ^^  ^ 
imu',  Sak.  U.  A':x. ;  nn;  » 
(mfirh),  Sen,  Cliff  \  moh  ^ 
What  is  your  name?  jilu  roo.*'^- 
yun  amin  amoh  (ami-^hi.  AfS*' 
>    **  •  W  77.  78.      [.l/J«  J«i  ■" 
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±hin6uh  [jhmoh] ; 

.,  "name."] 

I/.  Kap,  Joh.  [?  cf. 

,  Bts,  Songs. 
Spid,   Pang.   Sam, 

fr.    Afaiac.    [Mai. 

f,  Pang.  U.  Aring 
"narrow" :  so  in 
is  not  in  my  die- 
to  Khmer  sddng 
•'];  F  39:  N  19; 


is),  Pang.  Jalor. 
I,  Plus. 

I.  Pa.  Max.,  Sent, 
'em.  Kedah\  (loos), 
vel ;  centre  :  lus, 
Navel-string;  um- 
?  lus  (nali'  ?  lus), 
R  183.  [?  Cf. 
gluit],  or  ponglaik 

\"\ 

U.  7 em. ;  pa'ring, 
i;?  (banig'n),  Sem. 
fes.  A.  I. 

Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
,  Sen.  a. ;  shwig, 
rau ;  s6k"»  /eiai, 
g  (sigh).  Sak.  Pa. 
(seit  or  sSt),  Sem. 
ium  muliebre :  set, 
70   is   probably  a 

[Khmer     phchet 
"  ;     but    cf.    also 

Mon  suk,    "  pla- 
c,  taw  suk,  *'  navel- 

:    puset    (  pusit  ), 

Whorl  of  hair : 

Buk.  Max.  ;  pusa' 

a.     Max.       [Mai. 

eaning  "whorl  of 

Mai.     pusaran.  ] 

1  Mon-Annam  and 

to   be    ultimately 

3ly  they  bear  some 

lay  words  meaning 

r    (L   90),    putar, 


42. 

cat ) :     i)t?d  -  ah    or 
s ;    pCd-uh,    Sem.    \ 
^ang.     U.    Aring, 
ig.     Gal.  ;     |)^doh 

Kerbat  ;     diidai  ; 

Keu.       Near    or 


dose :  p£dOh  or  p£d5hh,  Pemg,  K. 
Aring ;  p£dih,  TetnH,  Near  ;  close 
to  ;  in  contact  with  :  duih»  Stm,  Pa. 
Max,  Narrow  (?):  p£di' ?  (pdik  ?)» 
Sem*  Pa.  Max.  [M  100  is  similar  in 
form  and  perhaps  related.  ?  Cf. 
StiengxiA\StL,  d5h,  "near."] 

ao.  Near;  close  to:  dapa'(dpa',  dapa'), 
Sem,  Buk.  Max.  Qose ;  in  contact 
with  :  dapa',  Sem,  Buk.  Max, 

21.  Near  :  ming.  Bes,  BeU,^  Bes.  Sengs; 
pamikng  ;  'mi^ng,  Bes,  Sep,  A,  /. 
Quite  near :  paming,  Bes,  Songs 
[?  cf.  C  84]. 

aa.  Near  :  d«ket,  Manir,  Malac, 
Neighbour  :  dekat,  Tembi  [Mai 
dekat];  B153;  1 14;  S198;  S  aSo. 
Neat :  C  14a. 

23.  Neok:  (a)  ngot.  Sem.  Big,,  Ben. 
New.  ;  ngud,  Pang,  U,  Aring ^ 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gal,  Edge: 
ngut,  Sem,  Pa,  Max,  ;  H  i.  [?  Cf. 
Stieng  ngun,  "nape  of  neck"  ;  see 
N27.] 

(^)Neck:  Kng6k.  S^rft'iis^;  Ungeh. 
Tan.  U,  Lang.  Adam's  apple  (in 
the  throat) :  la^guk,  Serau.  [Teressa 
en-l&nga;  Central  Nicobar  ong- 
linga;  Andamanese  PuckihwarVSagO' 
da;  Ckariar  ot-IongO,  "neck," 
are  probably  chance  resemblances.  ] 
(c)  Neck :  bkgong,  Kena,  I. ;  marolm, 
U.  Ind.  Throat:  gCrgok?  (girgok). 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  Necklace  {Mai. 
tali  leher)  [generally  of  a  creeper 
called  tent&m  ;  G  25] :  n£gog,  Sem. 
Plus.  Necklace  made  of  fruit-seed  : 
gog,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Apple  of  throat 
( Mai.  tekum ) :  prenggong,  Sem. 
Jarum ;  prenggong  {pr.  prenggoCng). 
Sem.  Plus.  [?  Cf.  Batak  {Dairi) 
berg^ng ;  Sund.  b5h5ng  ;  Bal.  baong. 
But  there  appear  to  be  several  dis- 
tinct words  in  this  paragraph.] 

24.  Nfxk  {Mai.  leher):  tft-bog  (pr. 
t&-bogg),  Sem.  Kedak ;  tabok,  Sem. 
Stev.  ;  i^bak  (tbak),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
S  186.  187 ;  ubzan,  Ben.  New. 
[This  last  form  is  doubtless  corrupt; 

quare  taboan  ?] 

25.  Neck  :  aroih  (?),  Pang.  Belimb. 
Above ;  on  top :  amik,  Sem,  Buk. 
Max. 

26.  Neck  :  kua',  Sak.  Tan.  Ram,  \  kua 
(koua).  Sdm.  Neck;  throat:  sakdg? 
(sagog).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?=N  23]. 
Throat:  hakkok  ?  (hkkuh?),  Sem. 
Pa.  .Max.  ;  ke6,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
Adam's  apple  (in  the  throat) :  kowOk, 
Tembi.  Larynx:  sCng^o'  (sngku'). 
Sem.    Pa.  Max.     [Mon  k&'    [kia]  ; 
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Khmer  ka ;  Stieng  kou ;  Baknar  j 
ako;  Antttim  kd;  Churu  kd;  ?cf. 
Halanj^  lakue  ;  Jarai  lokoi ;  CAaM 
takuC-i  :  Achin.  takuC  ;  cf.  Siam  khd. 
"neck."] 
J7.  Nkck  :  tan^^un,  Stik.  Kor.  Gb,  ; 
tangC-rt?  (laftgn),  Sak.  Ra.  Nape 
of  lu^crk  (.l/j/.  tCngkok)  :  tangoii, 
Ttmbi.  Throat  {MaL  kCrongkong) : 
maiuijg  (^r.  maluPng)  ngud.  Pang. 
Sam,  Ptinj^.  Gai.  ;  N  23.  [Stieng 
nguii,  "  najjc  of  neck."] 

28.  Nkck  :  gloh  (glohj.  Sak.  Kerb. 
riullci  :  kalar.  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Throat : 
g.ilo  (glK'Io).  Sak.  Ka.  Adam's  apple : 
kalar-siikdg  ?  (kalar-sagOg),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  \  N  26  or  N  23  ? 

29.  Ni-:rK :  teng-kog  {pr.  tcngkogg), 
Sfifi.  J  arum  ;  tengkok  ( lenkok  I. 
l\  Kel.  ;  tengkAk,  Sem  it ;  tcngkdp°. 
/«•/.:/:  lenkop,  Ihiraf;  ja^ng  tengkok? 
(djag  n  dcnkok),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
B  336  [.!/.//.  ic-ngkokj. 

30.  Nkck  :  j)Ongi'^oPm ?  or  i^Ong^sOp? 
(p'ng'somp).  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 

^i.  Nkck:  Ichrr,  .lAi«/r.    .Mitiac,  Jak. 

Miihu:  [.lA;/.  Ichcr]. 
3a.  Nkck,     b:ick     of    the  :    jOngkeng, 

Kt'tta  I.  ;   H  146  ;  H  i. 

33.  Necklace  (.!/«//.  tali  lehcr):  beg  (/r. 
bcgg),  (generally  of  a  creeper  called 
tentuni,  Mai.  urat  batu).  Sem.  Kedak. 
[/uri;/ bAk.  "necklace."] 

34.  Nixki.ack  :  l>enghar  (beng-hair), 
Sem.  Stev. 

l^.  Necki.ack:  menulang  (menoolang). 

Srm.  Stex\ 
;6.  Ni:c:kla(:e:  gogo',  Bes.  Sep.  [cf.  Mai. 

agok]. 
37.  Necklace  :     d6k6h,    /Ww.     //.  ; 

d.-^koh.  Serf  in;:  [.Mai.  dokoh];  N  23; 

R  133  ;  T  170 ;  and  see  B  96-99. 

35.  Needle  :  jilrub  (djanib),  Sak.  Kor. 
Cib.  ;  jarup  (djaroup),  Som.  ;  jariirn 
(djarouin),  Sak.  Kerb.,  Sak.  Ka.; 
jarup»»,  Seruu.  To  sew :  janip"*. 
Tembi.  Serau  ?  [.\/al.  jarum, 
"  needle"  ;  B  41.] 

3c^.  Negrito  i.Ual.  Si^mang  or  Pangan) : 
The  wild  S<.'mangs  are  called  Pie  hop 
{pr.  almost  Plii) ;  F  231.  They  arc 
said  never  to  eat  rice  or  see  strangers. 
and  live  in  Ulu  Plus  and  Ulu 
Aver  Tcmengor,  North  Perak,  Sem. 
A't-  iah.  Name  of  a  SCmang  deity  : 
Pr-le  (P'lay).  .s>w.  Stex'. 
Ni-.fJKiTo  :  .\I  24,  25. 
Neighbour  :  N  22  ;  S  198. 

40.  Ntaggiri  (district in  South  K^lantan): 
Rrok.  Sen.  Cliff.  [It  is  inhabited 
hv    ^:\k»'    tri*-s,    whom    the    other 


41 


42. 


Sakais  call  Staoi  firct  \ 
estiRiatcs,  possibly  enggsttil 
put  the  nunibcn  cf  the  iii 
habiting  this  sir.gle  diarictil 
as  xo.ooa  NospeomcBtf^ 
dialect  are  at  preseat  oa  inii! 
Nephew :  t&mun  luwxii,  A 
C  loa.  \BQhMaf  ma:  A 
kemuoi  [kmuoy] ;  J/n  kaa:  fl 
kamiiocb.  kamikm.  kamd^-  U 
mCidD ;  Kka  Bi  mon,  mosi.  'eqk 
••  niece  "  ;  Stung  moo  "xtjak 
Ackin.  kfimun  again,  "iqii 
Ktaiun  inong.  "oicce.'] 
Kerre :  M  219. 
Neet :  (<2)  sam.  Sem.  }v.  h 
Sem.  fur.  Xew.  {$m\.Sm.i 
Rob.  ;  s&m  (sm).  Stm.  h.  Ik 
sum.  Sem.  Buk.  Ma.\  a 
(ensob'n).  Sem.  A'.  k'it.;P 
Bes.  K.  L.  \  k^sBll.  A«  k 
nest :  sflm  lueh  (sm  'ffilil  Sai 
Max.  ;  sum  lueh  (s»m  ickl  i 
Buk.  Max.  Spider*iweb:Jlil 
l&bft  (sm  laba^l.  5«.  /t  * 
sum  pCle'  (sum  pli'l.Sw.  Wl 
Afterbirth:  placcntt  |Jtt 
kechil) :  sam  (sml  Sta.SAt 
{.\/al.  uri  temboniU  di  II 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sen.  Bd  J 
Skin  of  placenta  ?  (W  ■ 
b&rsarong) :  sum,  Sm.  ft-  i 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Ni«l«i^ 
bilicalcord:  I5lisim(tali»' 
Buk.  Max. :  R  183.  Oaif 
pact ;  closely  interwaPr 
(sm),  Sem.  Pa.  ,V«.;» 
Buk.  Max.  Inlenrow 
nesl  (?) :  sum.  Sem.  W- 
raumsam  (mumsm),  5r«>  ^ 
[Stieng  chuom ;  Ckrit^ 
(n'xdm),  "  bird's  ncsL'l 
\b)  Nest :  chattwig.  Bn.  Sn 
or  sdrag,  Sak.  Kor.  &. 
cases  in  blo«*pipe  qwv 
Sak.  Ra.  Cro^-nlike  in 
in  blowpipe  quiver  (n 
wadding  in  its  place):  sm 
(  sarafl  selnipi/  t.  Sck.  i 
sarang].  [Some  of  these  w 
represent  sarong  rather  ih 
.  Net,  casting- :  pSnibir 
Pan/.  Kap.  Jok.  \\td. 
cast  (a  net)."] 
Net  :  jaU".  Sak.  U.  h 
Serau  ;  [Mai.  jala].  Tfl 
net :  F  150. 

45.  Nettle  (spec.  MaL  jUal 
kib.  Sem.  Stev. 

46.  Nkttlk      (spec.     .Uoi 
^ajah) :  wap.  Sem.  Stev. 
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;  N  67 ;  N  69-71. 

^  66  ;  N  69. 

iharu):   ka-bil  (/r. 

9dak. 

^.    ka-unn)  ?  Sem, 

k.  Pang.  U,  Aringt 
\tig.  Gal.  ;  re*  or  ri', 

Pang.  Sam,  Pang, 
Bcently):  ftrgh.  Bes. 
h  nongi  Bes.  Malac.  \ 
Xahnar  hardi  (haiAy) ; 
low."] 

S»m.\  P&&  (pM  or 
.  ;    pAi   Sen.    Cliff.  ; 

Cliff.,  San.  Blanj. 
ts.  K.  Lang.  ;  'mpai 
ai,  "new  clothes," 
tipai  (ptipal),  Sak, 
«  (probably  HiHscus 
^hespesia  populnea ) : 
%s.  Fresh  (new) :  biii 
w.  Gb.  Eldest  of  a 
ong) :  pAi,  Sen.  Cliff. 
[A/a/,  sudab):  IS-pAi. 
tcly :  pai,  Sak.  Plus 
«/   Cliff.     Recently; 

C/..  Sen.   CL,  Sak. 

Slim.  [?  Cf.  Lam- 
lew."  It  is  doubtful 
words  are    all    con- 

ftnk).  Kena.  I.  Just 
ai) ;  tai,  Mant.  Bar. ; 
Now :  Cntai,  Bedu. 
itai,  Mantr.  Malac.  \ 
ist.  Long  ago  ;  the 
hulu  kala)  :  temai, 
e  ( =  formerly):  tfimai, 
The  past :  t^mai- 
1  A.  /.  Since  days 
-temai.  Bes.  Songs. 
irst-born  ;  eldest  of  a 
*.  Plus  Cliff.  [It  is 
er  these  are  all  con- 

xiiju),  Sem.  K.  Ken, 
:  bayu'  (baiu').  Sem. 
bu    [?].     Sem.     Pa. 

VH  \    recently  :    bayu' 

Buk.    Max.       News ; 

1  (pu'  bah),  Sem.  Pa. 

ham];  B  153. 

e.g.  jel8k  (j616rk) 
the  news?"  or  "how 
Sen,    Cliff.  ;    W   77 

(hubbur),    Sak.    J. 
Us.    Sep.    [Mai.    Ar. 
;  S  360. 
H63. 


N«xt:  A  46. 

55.  NIbOBg  (palm  spec),  Onauperma 
iigillaria  :  moh,  Bts.  Maiae. ;  mok. 
B$s.  A.  /.  ;  'mok  Bts,  Songs. 

56.  Nibong:  sanggang.  Bland,  K,  Lang. 

57.  Nibong:  bayas,  Mantr,  MeUae,  Cha, 
[Mai,  bayas]^ 

58.  Nibong  (Mai.  nibong  kapor):  kCn&b 
(knb).  Sem,  Buk.  Max.  ;  kfinib 
(knXbi).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  {Mai. 
nibong  padi),  Oncosperma  sp. :  kfinab 
padi  (knb  padi).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ,  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

Nice :  G  68 :  G  74 :  P  243.  144 ; 

R  12$. 

Night :  D  16-30 ;  D  39. 
Night,  iMt:  Y30. 
Nlght-Mrd :  S  535. 

59.  Night-Jar  (bird),  (i/a/.  berdL-berek): 
oyok.  Bes.  Sep, 

60.  Nina :  hdtek.  Sak.  Sol.  Da. 

61.  Nine  :  lang,  Sem.  Scott.  [Both  these 
are  probably  fictitk>us.] 

63.  Nine  :  semllan,  Sem.  ij.  ;  iSmbl- 
lang.  Sem.  Per.  ;  tembOan.  ^S^.  U. 
Sol.  :  sfimbilan.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \ 
sembilen,  S^m. ;  sambilan,  Sak,  Br. 
Low ;  semei  (s'mtt),  Pani.  Kap.  lok. 
[Mai.  sembilan]. 

63.  Nipah  (palm),  Nipa  fruHcatu : 
hftp&i  (hapai).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  [but  see  C  197]. 

64.  NiPAH  :  bachap,  e.g.  *'  nipah  palm- 
leaf,"  plo^ngbachap,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
Tree  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  as 
cigarette  wrappers :  b&chap,  Mantr. 
Malac.  Nya. 

65.  Nipah  :  nipft',  Bes.  A.  /.  [Mai. 
nipah]. 

Nipple  :  B  385,  386. 

66.  No  {Mai.  tidak) :  menged.  Sem. 
Jarum ;  menget,  Sem.  Plus ;  mengit, 
Pang.  Belimb.  \  ngot ;  ngut,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  I.\  ng6t.  Bes.  Malac.  Not : 
ngot,  Bes.  K.  Ijing.  ;  ngot ;  ngut. 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ;  ng6t,  e.g.  "  I 
can't  hear,"  kay5k>^  ngOt  beh,  Bes. 
Malac.  Never  mind  :  ngahi  ngot, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  A  4. 

67.  No  {Mai.  tidak) :  ning  or  neng. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring;  neng,  KerbaJ. 
No  ;  not  :  ning,  ex.  ning  tfthQ', 
"don't  know,"  Pang.  K.  Aring. 
Not-at-all  {Mai.  tada) :  neng,  e.g. 
neng  dl'  {Mai.  tada-lah  buat),  ' '  did 
not  do  it,"  Pang.  U.  Aring.  Never: 
neng  pCneh  {or  pr<ineh),  Pai^.  U. 
Aring \  N  70.  Not  to  be;  is  not 
{Mai.  tiada) :  neng  w6'  (neng  w€r'), 
Kerbat.  Without  {Mai.  tada):  neng 
wb',  Pat^.  U.  Aring  \  B  87.     Not 
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yet  \Mal.  l)Cluni):  ncng  or  neng  .  .  . 
seng,    ex.    ncng   yu   chi"    b&b  seng, 
.l/i//.   sahya  bfluni  niakan  nasi,  "  I 
have    not    yet   eaten    (rice),'*   PaMt;. 
I.\  An'nj^;   H  145. 
08.  No:  Oin  ;  On.  HtS.  A.  !.      No;  not   ' 
(,1/.:/.    hukan)  :    ayang.     l^an^.     II.    I 
Arin;:.      Sol:  ]n,/iiS.  Mtilac.     It  is    ' 
ilo\ihtful,   i.t.    1    don't   know  i.lfal. 
fnt.ih ) :  avang,  /'«:«<'.  Itelimb.  [?  cf. 

Oq.  Ni>  ("vague"),  (.1/17/.  tidak) :  t6,  ' 
.S'.w. :  tato  to  (teto-to),  Sak.  J\*a.  No  ; 
nol  (.1/.//.  tidak) :  to*.  Sen.  Cliff.  Not :  " 
wXj: .  Silk.  r.  Kxim.  Not  yet  (.l/j/.  | 
lifluni) :  ta?  (lor).  Sen.  Cliff.  Not : 
la.  S.ik,  J.  l.tKv\  la.  Sak.  Ra.  Not; 
liuTe  is  nol :  tiia  lie  ta).  Sak.  /^a. 
There  is  not :  tah.  Serau ;  tok"*,  Jelai\ 
[A /til.  tada  ;  hahis) ;  beiok.  Daraf. 
('•Aixnni  :  ta'  lx)lch.  .S'</*.  I/,  Kam. 
[.1/.;/.  la"  buleh].  Never:  to-ilek. 
Sak.  Kerb.  Absent :  ti  ta'.  Sak.  V. 
h'ftm.  Never  mind :  ta'  ma,  Sak. 
('.  h\ini.  Never  :  tiada  jacng  (tiad 
jaingf.  S,'m.  liuk.  .l/.;v.  Iahs; 
wauling :  Uada  {x'^nchDngkop  (ttada 
p  nchonkop).  /'nn/.  h'af*.  Jok.  [These 
words  havi^  l)een  grouped  together  as 
some  of  them  are  and  all  may  con- 
ceivably U*  related  10  the  Malay  nega- 
tives la',  liada.  and  lidak  ;  but  as 
n-ijards  some  the  prolxibility  is  that 
thfv  di^  not  come  direct  out  of 
Malay  :  cf.  K'hmer  le  [de]  ;  Lai-e  t^. 
■•  no."] 

7.^.  Nevrr :  taprfna  (lapri.^na),  Som.  \ 
(i.i-pr'ina).  Sak.  h'a.  \  prtlrnah  [or 
jKiKihi  'ngi)i,  Hcs.  Si'p.  [.Mdl.  tiada 
iK'Tiiah] ;   N  67. 

71.  Never:  mo'  (nm'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.', 
nu'nung  ?    (mnu"),   Sem.    Pa.    Max. 

[?  =  Nt)7l. 

72.  Doii'i  {Mai.  jangan):  aked,  ex. 
aked  hagid.  "don't  be  afraid"; 
"iked  kiiss  ur  flked  iel>Ahh,  "don't 
do  il.  "  .Sfw.  J  a  rum.  [?=:N  73]. 

73.  1  )<i  nol :  duk  gu.  Sak.  J.  Ixnv ; 
fiuagu.  Sx^.k.  (^.  A'um.  ;  aga,  e.jf. 
aga  cha  ilcha)  iiado.  "don't cat  this," 
.Sck.  h'orh.  Lias  ;  ago,  e.s^.  ago  chip 
nchij^).  "don't  go  away";  ka,  e.j{. 
ka  ilu  (ilou),  "don't  Ikj  afraid,"  Sak. 
Korb.  I.ia^.  Particle  used  in  con- 
iunclion  with  wih,  "do  not"  (F 
121)  :   ga,  Sen.  Cliff. 

■j.\.  Do  not ;  udoh,  lies.  Malac.  ;  odO, 
lin.  Sep.  A.  /..  lie.^.  K.  Lang.\ 
«»d  1',  explainwl  as  =  -l/rt/.  sabar  =  to 
have  patience  or  "endure,"  as  well  as 
-Mai.  jangan,  "don't,"  Bes.  K.  L. 


75.  Don't :  swam,  Jck.  .\U: 

76.  Don't:  jangan.  r.f  -dccta 
here,"  jangan  di-tang^  sH'i 
Malac.  [.1/cz/.  jangan]. 

"j-j.  I  don't  know |.l/d/.  ta' uh;  te 
achOh.  Pang.  Bdxmi. 

78.  I  don't  know :  lek  iv  fl4ek  r^ 
Belimb.  [?  cf.  C  160} 

79.  Uncertain  [the  «-ord  ti  afs 
answer  to  questions,  ud  md  I 
don't  know  "] :  ^-li  lua'-ar.  Jk 
St€V.  \Mal.  ftnuh} 

80.  Not  to  want ;  noi  u  v^:  f; 
tim  (tee  ;  tim),  BHeni.  Stu. 

81.  Don't  like:  doDt  na.  m 
lies.  Songs. 

82.  Don't  want :  n^gnin  \t^\  i 
Ba.  Pa.  Not  tovisb;  onu{ 
gan,  Mantr.  Cast.',  ps^^ioLh 
[Mai.  ^nggan,  "torrfiat'; 

83.  No  more :  wA  (jwli,  Sd  i" 
A  63;  F115. 

84.  There  is  not:  tei?  (knBl.Jf"' 
Bar. 

85.  Not  yet :  ki'to  ikx'n).  A»  fe 
Max.  Donot:kaehn?lb(»L» 
Cruu:  Gram.  pd.  Di^acrJfi 

86.  Not  yet  (MaL  bfian;:  I  i^ 
know  {Mai.  *niahj:  USa.O( 

87.  Nol  yti:  chedah.  e./.  "I^« 
eaten  yet,"  cbedih  01*  ■* 
"it  is  not  yet  cooked,'"  detir 
raasak,  Jak.  Malac.  >'««!* 
bftlum);  more;  still  lJ^:iS»' 
j&-ti.  Sen.  Clif. 

88.  Nowhere  in  particular:*'* 
Jac.  Malac.  [in  answer  to  ih^ 
'  •  where  are  you  goingn:  •  *" 
No:  D  123;  Fxi5;Fn7;f» 

122. 

No  matter :  F  lai. 

No  more :  A  63 :  F  iiS-  ^^ 

89.  Nod  the  head,  to:  wF 
(pknguk).  Sem.  Bui  J/^^l 
Mai.  anggok.  "  10  nod"]  J*^ 
ngul,  "  to  nod  the  head  afB™""^ 
See  also  B  177  and  S  aatl 

90.  Koite   {Mai.   buDvil :  \H  * 
A'edak ;    klong.   Pani  C  -^ 
kKlng(/r.  kli3ing)./'«i  Sa-^J 
Gal.;    W   77;    kviong.  S*  * 
A.  I.     To  roar  {Mai.  c*** 
o'  kiun   (aukiun).   Sen,  f^^ 
[The  first  syllable  o'  or  u  s *r 
person  singular  pronoun.]  S 
voice) :    kfilong    (klung),  &«  ^ 
Max.     To  spuk  or  lalkiJ^i'* 
kap) :  ya'  kengring.  Sen.  /r«tf  ■? 
kengling.     Sem.     Jurxn.    S«: 
sound  :  n}'use'  kle'  (ftua'  BiV  * 
Pa.  Max'    [Bolavtn  klicBg :  M 
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';  cf.  Central  Nicobar 

ah,  Bes,  Sep.  A,  /. 
^ongs.     To  roar  (as  a 

ft'ft*  rii,  ••the  tiger 
^.  A,  I.  ;  ni',  Bes, 
ir  (of  a  tiger  sJ/a/. 
ijrOi,  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
'ang.  Gal.  To  roar 
ig) :  o'  ft'eh  (u'a'ih), 
[The  o'  or  u'  is  the 
pilar  pronoun.]  To 
;,  Bes.  A.  I.  ;  tfirdk, 
pftru  [b&ru], '  •  noise, " 
ru,  tAmni  [d&mru], 
\mer  rdu  [ro],  "to 
m  kr&h,  tr&h  [drah], 
Niahon  kruo  ;  Lave 
lOut  "  ;      cf.     A  chin. 

snore,"  "to  snort."] 
'.  bunyi) :  eng-a-rok, 
ij^.  To  say  :  ngr6, 
ro'.  SaJk.  PlusCliff.\ 
,  Sak.  Kerb.  \  eng-a- 
ok,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff, 
iak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  ngr6, 
jro',  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
•  a-rok,    Sak.    Blanj. 

,  e.g.  lick  budek  ha, 

aking  a  noise,"  Bes. 

>e  ;  sound  :  liah,  Sem. 

52:  T  51  ;  T  115: 

tT   boiling ;    noise   of 
.  Bedu.  II. 
ice  a :    be-ch!p,    Sen. 
cf.  S  359]. 

5  ;  D  39  ;  D  42.  43  .' 
I  100. 

erat) :  ?  tanjol  (really 
usually  applied  to  a 
the  end  of  a  rod  and 
.  [Mai.  tanjol]. 
d  {pr.  ben-ladd)  said 
,  "  north."  but  doubt- 
ed :  ben -lad  or  bang- 
add   or   bang-ladd)? 

I  (konia),  Slim.   [?cf. 

L*.  e.if.  buah  'tilnl, 
■    Bes.    A.    I.    [Mai. 

mohk),  Or.  lUrumb.  ; 
w.  Hist. ,  Sem.  Craw, 
i'etl.  New. ,  Sem.  Jur. 
,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
r. ,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ; 
'ed.  And.,  Sem.  Ked. 
uk),  Sem.  Ked.  Mar. ; 


mOh  (fnil°h),  SerHng\  (muoh).  Bes. 
Her, ;  raOh.  Buk,  U.  Lang.,  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I. ;  ma  (mtt°),  Bed.  Chiang ;  muh, 
Bera^U.Cher,\  (moiih).5^i»i.;  (mooh), 
Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  mfl,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
(mil),  Sem.  Per. ;  'nmii ;  mu,  Sem,  K. 
Ken.  ;  mu,  U.  Ind.  ;  (mon),  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  mdh  (merh),  Sak.  Br.  Low ; 
(mer).  SeJt,  Croix  \  vaxAs  (muh),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  moh,  San.  U.  Sel., 
Sem.  Ij.,  U.  Pai.,  Kerbat,  U.  Tern., 
Sen.  Cliff.,  Sak.  Blanf.  Sw.  ;  emoh, 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  €mt,  Sak.  Martin  ; 
mO?  (mO  '  'naaU"),  Sem.  Martin  \  mo. 
U.  Kel. ;  m<3a.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  mA-ud 
(m4M).  Pang.  Jalor\  mi,  Sak.  U. 
Kam. ;  mAh  {pr.  mAhh),  Sem.  Kedah, 
Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ;  mih,  Pas%g. 
U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  GaJ.  ; 
(morh),  Lebir;  mah,  Sem.  Beg.,  Sem. 
Ken.  ;  mah  (m&h),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
m&  (mar),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  mang  (mafi), 
Sak.  Pa.  ;  (mung)»  Ben.  New.  ;  ma 
(nA^),  Sak.  U.  Bert.',  mdkn,  TenM', 
moh,  Serau,  Darat ;  moh  [or  mAh], 
Jelai ;  P 178.  Nose  omament :  mida, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Eyebiow :  muh, 
Kena.  II.  Face :  m&h.  Darai ;  E  83. 
Snout  (of  aninuds):  mflh  (mah),  Sem, 
Pa.  Max.  Trunk  of  elephant :  mfl, 
Bes.  Sep.  Point  (Mai.  ujong) :  mAh, 
Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Finger-nail:  mu 
t&k,  Sak.  U.  Kam  ;  H  15.  Nostrils 
{Mai.  lobang  hidong) :  'mpong  (or 
Cmpong)  m4h,  Sem.  Plus ;  H  108  ; 
hendeng  m&h,  Sem.  Kedak  \  hCndu- 
eng  m&h  (hnduing  mah),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. ;  seniaJKng  'nmi!i(seniag'n-'nmi!i), 
Sem.  K.  Ken. ;  H  107;  hdlmoh,  Serau. 
Nostril :  hayang  moh  (hajan-moh),  U. 
Kel.  Nose-ornament  (usually  a  porcu- 
pine quill)  :  hayang  mo  (hajanmo), 
Sem.  (?)  Miklucho-Maclay,  a  Straits 
Journ.  214.  [This  seems  wrong,  cf. 
M  X19.]  Nostril:  anman  mo? 
(annmanmno).  U.  Ind.  \  pig-mQ, 
Bes.  Malac.  Part  between  the  nos- 
trils :  chreng-mG,  Bes.  Malac.  Car- 
tilage or  bone  of  the  nose:  kiong 
m&h  (kiung  mah),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
kiong  mu  (kiung  mu).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Tip  of  the  nose :  kumbun 
'nmii  (kumbun  n'md),  Sem.  K.  Ken.; 
hujong  mah  (hujng  mh),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. :  iljongammoh(aujngammuh), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Cold  in  the 
head ;  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nose :  h&moh  (hamuh),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  hCmah  (himh),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Mucous  discharge  from 
the  nose :  hSmah  (hemh),  Sem.  Pa. 
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Max. .  Stm.  link.  Mux.  \^Mon  muh, 
"  nose."  *'  end  of  a  c.i{)eor  promon- 
tory "  :  liakmir  muh,  "nose," 
"iKjinl";  liitl^nrn,  Xiahiin,  Alak, 
/...'ivr  muh;  A'</i«vi;.'muh;  Sue,  Stien^, 
//it /tin a  inilh  ;  /'ii/v«<'m6h  ;  SfJanj^ 
moh ;  /*/iM.>fn*,  K'hmus  mo;  Annam 
niui ;  L*:uut  nm  iniuus):  Cuoi^  Prou 
mu  (mils);  and  the  compound  forms 
StUfit^  tromuli ;  Khmer  chremdh 
[chrAnmh].  The  cuniicction  of  the 
fol  lowing;  has  lx*cn  doubted.  Ijut  seems 
pn>Ui)>le  ;  —  Central  and  Southern 
Sicobar  innAh  ;  .VA.»//i  /?  mahoi ; 
Teres sa  Chtm'ra  \\\CA\ ;  Car  Xicohar 
rl-mC-h.  C'f.  Khasi  ka  khmut ; 
Santij/i  inn;  Kurku  mu — all  meaning 
' •  nose  ■';  cf.  .1/.'//  kh.lmO  [khAmhow], 
'•  nas;il  mucus."] 
90.  NnSK:  kClongo,  Tan.Sa^^.-  kalun- 
jong,  lien.  Xeu\ 

100.  .\o>K  :  katn^iting.  Ben.  Xetc.  ; 
munchoMK.  Kcna.  II.  Upper  lip  : 
monchong  mulut,  Mantr.  Malac. 
[.!/.//.  monchrmg,  "snout."] 

101.  N<  >SK :  ]x"^nchium  I  ijenchium ),  Pa nt. 
h'ap.  /.!>;'.  ;  (|HMJchium),  J\2nt.  Kap. 
Her.\  (p'nchiuml.  Pant.  Kap,  Joh. 
[Mai.  chium,  "  to  smell  "]. 

10::.  NnsK  :    findang  [?].  Sem.   Klapr.  ; 

hidung.  Mantr.  Slalac. ,  Jak.  Malac, 

Nostril  :     loUing    hidong,     Mantr. 

Malai..  Jak.  .Malac.  [.Mai.  hidong]; 

H  109.     To  blow  the  ni)!>e  :  B358, 

25Q. 

Nose  ornament :  X  93. 

Noitail :  H  107  ;  N  98  :  N  xos. 

Not :  A  4  ;   D  123  ;   V  117;   F  120, 

121  ;    (i   68;  N   66-68.     I)o  not: 

N   72-76  ;   N   85.      Not   to   know : 

K  64.      Not  yet:   V  1x5;    K  120, 

lai  ;    N  85-87;    T  86.      There  is 

not  :   N  66";   N  84. 
\02\.  Notch  in  an  nxe  for  the  handle: 

ta'anri  (la-annar),  Sem.  Stei\    Notch 

in  a  1h.)w  for  the  siring  :   B  362. 

Notch,  to  :  C  299. 

Notched :  I  40- 
io,v  Notchas,  to  cut  (in  a  tree) :  tank^ 

Itankor^,  Sem.  Stei:  [cf..l/.//.  lakok]; 

('  209  ;  I  40- 

Nothing  :  K  1 20. 
i<M.  Now  (.l/i//.   sakarang),  isa'  (aisa*), 
Sem.  P.:.  .Wax. 

105.  Nt)W  :  thO-hol,  Sen.  Clifi  :  chihoii 
(tchiho^).  Sak.  A*.;. 

106.  Now:  dii' hii,  .V<//t.  (.'.  Kam.  At 
present :  dil'  hn.  Sak.  U.  Kam. 

107.  Nf>vv  :  dudish  (doudisch),  Si>m.  \ 
dChl,  Kena.  I.  [?  cf.  D  35]. 

^Q    Mow  ■  hino'srig.  '^f  j.  Sep.     Lately  : 


\  hinoDg.  e.f^.  tiainah  ki^ 

"what  news  lately."  &.: 
S4  :  N  49- 

,    109.  Now  :  h^aih  (hnehi.  Sa^ 
no.  Now  :     kl€n  ?    (iLaine-. 

I  Cast.  ;  klak.  hk.Ba.  A. 

Blan.  Rem..  Mint.  Htr.  1 

i  kleh     (nahun*     klefai.    A 

Yesterday :  klak,  Ifasa. 

I    XII.  Now:  iLu.  .SV*.  AVr:*.  po 

kal  [kfll]:  ^7fVir,f  kal.  "tia 

Ibis    is  an   Indian  'jua-vi 

Mai.  kala:  ?cf.  M  178.] 

1 1  a.  Now:    tadin.    AVw.  V/. 

tiidi]. 
1x3.  Nuw  :      sak&rhang    {akj 
Barak  :     sakaranj^  Jui'  is 
Ikak).   Gahnu',  T  93  [J/i' 
ang]  ;  A  47  :  N'  49 :  N  ;» 
T86. 
114.  Now.    just;    neceotir;  ? 
I  bran -in?).  Sem.  Pa.  .War. 
HowhATS :  N  88. 
1x5.  Hunanl  eoaflldnt:  dfes 
* '  three  houses. "  ni  dAra'  Ok 
(7.     Bert.      (?  cf.  Ctntr.  S 
danAi     (dan^i),    quiil   od 
"ships."  etc.]     F  aSj;  H 
M  23;   M  68:  O27;  Oj; 
193:  T3:  T5:Too. 
Humerali :  see  Oiu.  tn  bi 
Nnmeroiu:  M  40-46. 
Nona,  to  (in  the  \vjy.  Ton 
Nut :  B  Z02. 
116.  Hntmag.  Myristicafmr^i 
(pal").  Sem.  'Buk..Mix.[Milw 


I.  0  (vocati\'e  inierjeciioni :  ji.  ^■ 
Lan^. 

a.  Oak    (spec.    Mai.   bftai««  ■ 
Quercus   emclehxarfa:  liias»- 
angn).  Sem.  Buk.  J/flx.i»fr^ 
species  Sem.  Buk.  ^^•'^^ 
b.  lotong,  which  have  ooiw?* 
Malay  names)  [Mai.  UnapB] 
Oar :  P  4-8  :  S  399- 
Oath :  G  30. 
Obey,  to:  I'  211.         ,    . 

3.  Obliqne :  saiupi?  ismpi;.  Si^  ' 
Max. 

ObMT^.  to:  S72:S8lJ: 
Obstacle :  O  4.  5. 
Objrtdiiate:  1*64. 
Obtain,  to :  C  43. 
Occiput :  H  2.  . 

4.  Occupied  (J/..-/,  anil  W):sS«* 
(nonala),  Som. 

5.  Occupied  :    arAl.   Sil  '-•  *' 
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*mradl.  The  Malay 
for  O  4.  5  means 
'occupied."] 

: ;  S  293-994. 
P116. 

h  (seumbah),  Mant, 
smoa,  Stm,  K.  Ken. 
•A.  P  44A. 
lU).  Sak,  Ra, 
g?  (k5.ftiafl),  Sdm, 
lia),  Sihn,  [There 
een    some    mistake 

1:  bftp-yet  (doubtful). 
10.  Sak.  Sung. 
tag,  Sem.  Pius, 
'en.    Cliff.  ;   sinum, 

SeK  Da. 
ta.  I. 

em.  Per.  ;  minyak, 
rood-oil "  ;   m.  tek, 

Sep. ;  minyak,  Jak. 
),  Sak,  Blanj.  Sw. 
T  ao7 ;  W  30 ;  W 

)«».  Beg.  :  bedo' 
cA.  Max.  \  (biduk). 
X.  ;  {Mai.  tuba 
0'  (biduk).  Sem. 
u').  5«w.  /'fl.  A/dur. 
f  colour)  :  bedo' 
y«i.  Max.  \  bedo* 
AAzjr.  Rotten  (of 
(pituk),    Sent.    Pa. 

bakess.  Pang.  K. 
r.  b&-kess),  Pang, 
{pr.  bdkess),  Pang. 
Kerbat ;  ba'  -  kesh, 
\  b4-ke22),  Pang. 
ba'kesh,  Lebir. 
in  (Borneo)  bakas. 

l-kcbed.  Sem.  Plus ; 
nb.;  F  117.  Cramp 
nbs) :  ka-beb.  Sem. 

m.  J  arum.  Brother 
of  an  old  man) : 
,  Sem.  Kedah. 
ak.  U.  Kam.  ;  6n- 
;  biendSrah?  (bien- 
raak.  Tembi.  Old 
ma  enderak),  /elai; 
>Id,  ripe  (of  fruit) : 
M  a6.  [Baknar 
ig  kbmra  :  Boloven, 
cr& ;      Alak     k&ra. 


ao.  Old  :  jaja  (dj&dja).  Sak.  Kor.  Gh. 
[?Cf.  Khmer  chAt  [chfa];  StUmg 
chfti,  "old."] 

21.  Old  :  U\  Ba.  K.  Lamg.;  U'  Bu.  K. 
L.  ;  11.  Bts.  Sep.  or  A.  I.}  Old 
(andeot):  Uuh  (UmA).  Sfm;  Uu 
(Uou),  Sak.  Ra.  Worn  out  («./. 
ck)thes) .  UiL,  Ba.  S^  A.  I.  Fv : 
liO.  Sem.  K.  Ken.;  Ho  (II9),  S9m.\  M 
23.  Forever  (?) ;  lo  long  mi  ?  {Afal. 
salama) :  loh  (luh).  Sent,  Pa.  Max. 
Long  (time):  1^.  Setting;  Ung, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.;  lahim.  Kena.  A; 
(MaL  lama) :  lia,  Temki ;  It-o,  5m. 
Cliff.  Day  after  to-morrow  (Mai. 
lusa),  li-ah.  Sen.  Cliff.  Two  days 
after  to-monx>w  (MaL  tnlat).  U-ft4e'. 
Sen.  Cliff.  \QJL  Man  lA  pA.  Imi], 
*'a  long  time."] 

33.  Old  :  (a)  9Mh ;  bdrdh.  e.g.  mah 
hdr^h.  "an  old  mui."  Ba.  A.  A; 
hord.  Ba.  K.  Lamg.  \pL  O  19]. 
(^)  Old  (MaL  tnha;  lama):  sitab. 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  (MaL  Uuna):  sii-ah. 
Sem.  Kedak. 

33.  Old  :  tuba'  (tuhak).  Sem.  Craw. 
Hisl.  :  (tahak).  Sem.  Kiapr.  ;  tft-ba' 
U.  Tem.  ;  tu-ha*.  U.  Cher. ;  to'ha, 
Krau  Ttm.  ;  tuhi6,  i/iutf  r.  Malae.  ; 
tuhe'  (touhek).  5Mi.  Kl^.  Chksf  ; 
leader :  tuwofa  (toooiioli).  Sak.  Kerk. 
Uncle  (older  than  lather  or  mother 
respectively) :  tOa'  (tttek),  Meni.  Her. 
a.  Uncle:  Oha'  (iUiak).  Kena.  A. 
Kena.  U.  ;  wa'  (wak).  Bedu.  11.  ; 
wAh,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  Aunt:  uA  or 
wA  (ouA).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  Oha'  (Ohak). 
AViia.  /.,  Kena.  /A  ;  b6-awA  (b6- 
aouA).  Sihn.  \  M  193.  Stepmother 
(Mai.  nuik  tiri) :  wa'  (wak).  Serau. 
[Probably  all  ultimately  from  MaL 
tuha.  "old";  there  is  a  Malay 
word  wa  meaning  "uncle,"  which  is 
apparentiy  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
word  in  a  specialised  sense.] 

24.  Old  (Mai.  lama) :  ka  •  dOi,  Sem. 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus. 

35.  Old   (Mai.  lama) :    mAnAh.  Pang. 
U.   A  ring.     Old  (andent) : 
Sak.  Kerb. 

Old  :  B  306  ;  C  89  ;  F  41. 
Old  man  :  G  87. 
Days  of  old:  N  51. 
Oinit,  to  :  A  173. 

36.  On ;  up :  fo.  Ba.  Malac.  ; 
Jak.  Malac.  In:  tai,  Sak. 
Ram.  ;  M  100.  To :  'ng,  /oi. 
Malac.  On;  00  the  top  of:  <Hj. 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 

On  :  A  s-8  :  A  175  ;  A  177. 
On  the  ground :  E  la. 

2  X 


ng. 
Tan. 
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On  lo  :  A  8. 

On  top :  A  7 ;  A  7 ;   E  19  ;  F  29 ; 

N  25  :  O  26. 
Onak  :  T  94. 
OnM  (formerly) :  N  51. 
27.  One:  nai.  Sem.  Cniw.  Gram.^  Sem, 
h'edah,  Scm.  Plus,  V.  Pat.,  Sem, 
.SWi:«<';  {nk\  [in  the  MS.  origin- 
ally liigh]).  Sfm.  U.  Sel.  ;  (nl), 
Sem.  S/ei'.  ;  nei,  SaJk.  Kerb.  \ 
ndi,  Sak.  Korb.  Lias  \  nty,  Sak. 
Croix ;  n^.  Sak.  Plus,  4  A*.  Q. 
102  :  ne.  Sem.  \tartin  \  ne  (n£h), 
l\*-Kli) ;  (ntf  ;  nay),  Sak.  Br.  Ijrw ; 
nch,  Tern.  CI.  ;  ni.  .SV»>i. ,  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  \  e.g.  "one  looih,"  lemoin 
hat-iii,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  nil-*.  Sak. 
Guai ;  ni-u-e,  Krau  Tern.  ;  n^weng, 
Krau  Ket.  \  naing  (nlng).  Sem. 
Stev.  :  G  77;  H  167.  The  first : 
nci,  Sem.  S/ez:  Alone ;  soliury 
{.Wal.  3a' orang) :  o'  nai  (///.  "he, 
one"),  Sem.  Plus;  nci-sama,  Sdm. 
Each  ;  one  by  one :  nai,  Sem.  Buk. 
.Miix.  One  man  :  na  d^ri,  Tembi  ; 
A  70.     [See  pp.  458.  459.  supra.] 

28.  One  :  na'-nu,  Sen.  CI.  \  na-nu, 
.SV«.  Cliff.  ;  nanu.  Sak.  Martin, 
Sfmu,  Sak.  Sunji^.  ;  (nanon).  Sak. 
K,:.  ;  nanu*.  Sak.  17.  Bert.  ;  nanu*, 
Temti,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ;  n&nu'  (nSnuk), 
Tan.  U.  Lang.',  nano,  Sak.  Chen.  ; 
noh.  Sak.  Tap.  Another  (?) :  lain 
nAni).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  O  61  [O  60  is 
probably  distinct].  Pair :  nanu 
klamin.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [A/aL 
ki>Iamin,     "  pair."]    [?  =  O    27  +  N 

..J.] 

29.  Onk  :  "moi.  Bes.  \talac.  \  mOi 
(nio*»i),  Bes.  Her.  ;  m6i.  Kena.  /., 
Snting',  moi.  Pal.,  I'.  Ind.  ;  nioih, 
Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  moc,  U.  Tem.  ;  mui, 
Bes.  Sep.  .4.  /.,  e.g.  mui  'kur  mah. 
"a  single  man."  Bes.  Sep.  ;  (mooi). 
Ben.  Xcw.  ;  (mooee),  Bers.  Stev.  ; 
mu-e,  (7.  Cher.  ;  niQeh.  Buk.  U, 
Lang.  ;  H  167  ;  S  346.  [Mon  muA 
[mwai] ;  Khmer  niQi  [mOy] ;  mo 
[mft]  ;  Stieng  muoi  ;  Bahnar  mOft 
(monh).  ming  ;  Phnong  muoi  \^Alak 
mr«i :  Bolovcn,  Niah^n  muei ;  So, 
JVankang  muCi  ;  CArdu  mQ^y ;  Mi 
niue  ;  Ka.  Chang  moc  ;  Samri  moe, 
mooi ;  Halang  moi ;  Tareng,  Kaseng, 
Kon  Tu,  Su/,  Sedang,  Par,  Xong 
moi  ;  Lave,  Cuoi,  Prou,  Kkmus, 
Huei,  Hin  mui ;  I^met  niu  ?  (mus), 
mo?  (nios),  "one."] 

30.  Onf.  :  (a)  sCmar,  Sak.  Jer. 

{b)  One :  sa  wang,  Sem.  /J.  ;    sang. 
-"-    ^'rt// [doubtful]. 


{c)  One :  sa-.  Blend.  A'.  Um^ 
Sem.  Per.,  Jai.  Semf.\  A 
Men/.  Stev.;  so  (ser),  Sak  Br. 
sA-ai.  Pang.  Beiiaii. ;  sl  Si 
Ijjut;  H  116;  H  167. 
\d)  One:  sato'  (sitoki  Ge 
saiu.  Ben.  Sew.,  Mt^r.  U 
Jak.  Malac.  [other  iunn:i 
Malay  also],  Uhir,  Ktrie. 
assemble:  bteatu  {hosmi 
Ra.  ;  chAtu  <tcfaitODj.  5.%. 
sa- ;  satu]. 

31.  One  :  kahung  fkabonag^, 
Klapr.  [doubtful]. 

One  (indefinite  sense):  T  31. 

32.  Qnlon:  p6manfa  ip'nnb}. 
Kap.  Jok. 

33.  Onion  :  bawang.  .^rm*;  Isps 
ba>ik-ang  merah ) .  Allium  ii$a\  \ 
pfthOng  (baung  phnng}.  iff 
Max.,  Sem.  Pa.  .Max. ;  R51 
bawang]. 

34.  Only  (.1/(2/.  s^hajai:  bhp 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gel; 
Solitary:  alone  {Mai  vlwl 
bift".  Pang.  U.  .-irimg;  jfWff 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Sdf  (J/* 
yCbli"  (///.  "lonly  "l.ejii 
h6-bl&'.  6*  bl4'.  etc.  Poi 
Pang.  GaL  A  liltk  \\hl\ 
bleb,  e.g.  h&gu'  bab  bkb, 
for  a  Utile  rice."  Pamg.  i\ 
bleb  or  bleb-bleb,  Panf.  Sa 
Gal.  ;  W  73. 

35.  Only  (Mai.  sehaja) :  kcBli( 
short  for  nengken).  Stm 
Single;  solitary  \Mal.  a 
nai  neng  -  ken  =  "only  a 
dQw&'  ken.  • '  only  two."*  > 
ken.  ••  only  three,"  etc..  Sn 

36.  Only  :  hadao  {pr.  haduii 
K.  Ken.  ;  ha  (h^).  Sai.  Kti 

37.  Only  :  irfya  (116-yfc).  Sa 
hanya]. 

38.  Only  :  sajft  (sadj&),  Sakk 
sahaja].  [Cf.  I  33  for 
meaning  of  the  Malar  « 
homonym.] 

39.  Only  ;  unintentionalljr : 
abat,  e.g.  chakap  (xiakap^i 
only  says  so."  Mant.  Bar, ; 

4a  Open,  to :  w'ah.  Sck.  Fi 
ya'ki^-ih  {pr.  kiwAhh),  5fli 
ewok  (eouok).  Sak.  Kerf. 
out :  awok  (eou6k).  Sc 
[Stieng  uak,  **  to  open."] 

41.  Open,  to:  {a)  ya*  pi{ 
pAgg).  Sem.  Plus;  vi^ 
pok).  Sdm.  [Kkmer  \k 
Stieng,  AlaJt,  Balastn,  Ka 
AVaAJit  pok  :   Sai  b5 :  ( 
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Jarai   pih ;    Mon   p&k 

en."] 

buka"  (bukak),  TemH, 

intic :    bukai  (boukai), 

/a/,  buka]. 

pra^ng  (?),    Bes.    Sep.  \ 

.  K.  L. 

tAkn.    Sen.   Cliff.  ;    kft- 

Z. 

i-Qi  (/r.  u-i),  Pang.  U. 

lake -off  {Mai.   buka) : 

injok ;    C    171),    Sem. 

ntie  ;  undo  {Mai.  rom- 

:    ya-u-i,   Pang.   Sam  ; 

) :  ya-Gre,  /'an^.  5a/«, 

.oose ;  hanging  loosely: 

sem.    Pa.   Max.    [Mai. 

aiat ;    raiap  ;    mSraiap 
I/.  A'ap.  Joh. 
),  Sak.  Ra.      To  open 
;  E  79,  80. 

swell  (of  a  blossom) : 
s.  K.  Lang. 

107. 
A  17. 

P  210. 

M  73  ;  M  140. 
ur) :  B  249  ;  R  51  ;   R 


sakat) :  chin-loi,  Pang. 
langeng 


'.  angg^rek) 
t.  iPfl.  Max. 
''ng,  /?«.  ^SV/. 
•c.     A  rundina    densa  : 
invar).  y<v>i'.  Letn. 
nand  :    e"   (aTi),    Sem. 
3 command:  mo\,  Sem. 
order:    ta'  oyn,   Bes. 

imand  :  mupioh  (mu- 
^a.  Mux.  To  order  ; 
mupioh  (mupiuh)  ; 
'.r.  ;  (mupiu'h),  Sem. 
To  order  {.\fal.  suroh): 
pr.    ya"  pa-agg).    Sem. 

ya'  ol  {pr.  ya*  oil), 
7o  conmiand  ;  to  order 

ya-pe'-ol,  Pang.  U. 
or  {pr.  pc'-orr),  Pang, 
al. 

padoys,  Bes.  A.  I.  \ 
:an  or  sampaikan)  : 
•  doih  (doyh) ;  pada-^'s 
.  Balin  padoys  hft-on, 
iered  me,  "  Bes.  K.  L.\ 
padoys,  e.g.  Batin 
1,  "the  Batin  ordered 


55A.  Order,  I ;  I  command  :  en  suroh, 
Jelai  [Mai.  suroh]. 

56.  Order  ;  command  :  che'  loi  -  en, 
Panl.  Kap.  Joh. 

57.  Order  :  command:  ukum  (oukoum), 
Sak.  Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  Ar, 
hukum] ;  Y  36. 

Order,    to :    C  10 ;    O    52-55 ;    S 

lOI. 

Orifice :  H  107. 
Origin :  R  176. 
Ornament:  C  137. 

58.  Orphan :  rCg-rfig,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
bi-r^k.  Sen.  Cliff, 

59.  Orphan  :  kfi-non  r6-ni,  SaM.  Blanj. 
Cliff.  ;  C  107. 

60.  Other :  nana-ner,  Sak.  Kerb.  [Prob- 
ably distinct  from  O  38.  which 
belongs  to  a  different  group  of 
dialects.]  [?Cf.  Mon  t&nAh  [t&nah]  ; 
^a^mzranai.  nai,  "other."] 

61.  Other  :  lain,  Serau,  Sak.  Ra.  [Mai, 
lain]  ;  A  95  ;  A  i3i. 

62.  Other,  an-  :  tcloi,  Sak.  Tap. 
Other  ;  aside  ;  apart  {Mai.  asing) : 
te-lui,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 

63.  Otter  {Mai.  anjing  ajrer  or  brang- 
brang) :  banai.  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
manai.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
manhai  (manhl),  Sem.  Stev. 

64.  Otter  :  bftho'  (bhu*),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.:  kfi-bokn,  Sen.  Cliff.  [?Cf. 
Mon.  phe*  [phea]  ;  Khmer  ^)i6  [bhc]  ; 
Cham  bhfii.  bhai ;  Bahnar  ph5i 
(phay),  "otter."] 

65.  Otter,  a  kind  of:  jfirong,  Bes. 
K.  L.  ;  B  103  :  D  137 ;  D  143 ;  M 

Our :  W  53. 

66.  Out :  outside  :  koh,  Bes.  A.  I.  To 
go  out :  koh ;  kuh,  Bes.  Sep.  To 
exude:  koh,  e.g.  kOh  gfita,  "to 
exude  sap,"  Bes.  A.  I. 

67.  Out  :  luar,  Bes.  Malac.  Outside 
{Mai.  di-luar):  lueh  (luih),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  :  {Mai.  ka-luar) :  luwe, 
ex.  ken  luwe  =  Mai.  ambil  ka- 
luar  (doubtful),  Sem.  Kedah.  Out- 
side ;  to  turn  out :  lueh  (luih),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Inside  ;  into  :  lueh  (luih), 
Setn.  Pa.  Max.  [?  =  outside].  I  go 
out  {Mai.  sahaya  ka-luar) :  en  kluar. 
Jelai  [Mai.  luar]. 

68.  Outside :  wih  ?  (uilih),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [?  cf.  S  104]. 

69.  Without  {Mai.  luar)  :  mos,  Sem. 
Craw.  Hist.,  Sem.  Klapr.  [Klap- 
roth  gives  "sans"  as  the  mean- 
ing, having  apparently  misunderstood 
Crawfurd,  who  gives  "luar"  as  the 
Malay  equivalent  of  his  "without," 
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i.r  =  "  outside."     But   the  word  is 
doubtful,  anyhow;  cf.  S  550.] 
Oltside  :  F  246  ;  G  63  ;  O  66-69  ; 
S  236  :  T  54. 
Outetrvtohtd :  H  15. 
Outwaidi :  K  230 :  I  28  :  T  53. 
Chrtr :  A  5- to. 
O'er  against :  S  198. 
Over  there  :  T  52-54. 
Ortrflow,  to  :  i*  206. 

70.  Owl :  ok?  (auk).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

71.  Owl  :     kCla  '  (ifrJli),    Sak.     Kerb, 
\KaitHi(  klang,  "  owl  "  ;  cf.  E  4.] 

72.  Owl  :  ngkO  ink6).  Sak.  Ra.   \Sti€ng 
k6u,  "owl."]     B  216;  G  16,  17. 
Ox  :  B  457. 


1.  Pack,  to ;  bundle :  chiOm  (tchi6m). 
Sak.  ka.  Parcel :  cha  &in,  Sak,  U. 
Kam. 

2.  P.VCK.  to;  bundle:  sap6t.  Sak. 
Kerb.  \Mal.  saput,   "to  cover";  cf. 

»*  47]. 

3.  Pack,  ro;  bundle:  tcnungkus  (td- 
nounkous).  Som.  \Menang,  Xtal, 
tungkus  (//'.  tungkuih),  "  bundle, 
pack  ' ' ;  thue  ordinary  Mai.  \%  bung- 
kus.  ]  Mat ;  mattress  :  bungkusan, 
Hen.  Sew.  \Miil.  bungkusan, '  'bundle, ' ' 
"wrapper."] 

Packet :  B  459.  460. 

4.  Paddle  (.IA7/.  penga}'ub) :  chindwft*. 
Sem.  Kedah.  [Cf.  Kkmer  chreva 
[chrftwa]  ;  Iji-'i  chrAva  ;  Alak  seva ; 
Ih^iuvtn  h.lwa.  "paddle."] 

5.  Paddlk  :  (/;)  chau  (chow),  Sak.  Set. 
Da.  ;  chut^r,  Pant.  Kaf,  J  ok.  To 
swim  :  l»t^rch»Cr(b'rchuer),  Pant.  Kap. 
fok.  To  go  upstream  :  btehuer 
{jeiiini^ol  (bchui^r  p'ningol).  Pant. 
Kap.  Jok.  [Khmer  chfru  [ch6w],  *  'oar, " 
"to  row  standing";  Annam  €titib\ 
Hahncr,  choa,  "pjiddle";  Stieng 
cheo,  ' '  to  row  sLinding  "  ;  ?  cf.  Man 
kflsu,  "  paddle."] 

(b)  To  paddle  :  ngayoh,  lies.  Sep. 
A.  J.  Paddle :  pengayu.  Sem.  U. 
Sel.  ;  (p^iigayon),  Sak.  Croi.x ;  pdnga- 
y.)h.  Jt:k.  Ma  lac.  ;  pengaioh,  Sak. 
lilanj.  Sw.  ;  ka>'u-pengayu,  Sem.  Per. 
[.l/i;/.  kayohj.  [For  the  curious 
relation  Ijctwcen  groups  (a)  and  {b) 
cf.  T  21 1  and  P  164.     Is  it  fortuitous  ?] 

6.  Paddle  :  p5par,  Bes,  A.  I.  To 
paddle  (.lAz/.  kayuh)  :  papar,  Bes. 
K,  L. 

«**    Oar:    n^n^owet   (pingowet),    Pant. 


Kap.  Log.  \  pengoifa.  Pent 
[Mai.  'wet;  seeOg.) 

7.  Oar:  pftmaut. /ai.i/atf.(f 
(p'nu&ut).  Pant.  Kap.]9k.\. 

8.  Oar :  gidai.  Bti.  Sep.  T 
an  oar  :  gidai  {Mai.  bbda 
AT.  L.  [cf.  Mai.  kind?]. 

9.  To  use  the  paddletsakf 
side  of  the  boat  as  afukna 
in  steering  a  canoe  iMal. 
kang  ar  chokang,  Bes.  A 
ka^ng.  Bes.  A.  /. 

10.  Paddle,  to  {Mai.  kay& 
Sem.  Ktdah.  To  paddie  1 
ing  motion  of  the  paddk,  1 
steering  a  canoe  :  ka'Qi,  i 
ka'ut.  Bes.  A.  I.  [cf.  Mai 
Paddle  :  S  399. 
PaddlA,  to :  P  5.  6. 
Piaddy ;  padi :  R  104-10 
Ptuldy-Uzd;  podi-bird: 

XX.  Fagmr     anak    (o«j. 
okavata  :     'long    peund 
Sep. 

la.  Pahasg*  man:  p^ngspu 
pang).  Pant.  Kap.  M 
Sultan  of  Pahang  :  P  33. 

13.  PA]iIawaa(akindofiree). 
spec  :  hftrlop.  Pang,  U.  / 
PaU :  S  149. 

Pain :  S  X85-187. 

14.  Pain,  sharp:  pret.  .MenL 
suffer  :  prhet,  Montr.  Ce^. 
prosh.  A'rutt  Tern. ;  pris,  A 
rls  ;  prSs.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  1. 1 
pfcrih.  or  =  S  186  {a)]. 
Palnfbl :  S  187. 

15.  Painty  to:  hichit  dm. 
Kam.  [Mai.  chat*  "pn 
stick:    pechit;    lechlp.  B 

[?cf.  C49]. 

Pair :  O  a8. 
x6.  Palaa  (fan-palm).  Uemk 

pftles  (palis).  Sem.  Bat  M 

palas]. 
17.  Palas  :  cha-cfaar.  Sem.  & 
x8.  Palate:    roof  of  mooih: 

(hngkuh).  Sem.  Pa.iMex. 

(hngki),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

mouth) :   angke'  (angki'}, . 

Max.     Hollow  of  mooth  (A 

pongk&'    h&ngke'   (piu^ 

Sem.  Bui.  Max, 

Pallaade :  F  79. 

19-  Palm  (of  hand) :  kaig|k 
Siez'. 

ao.  Palm  (of  hand=:l/c/.  ta 
chas.  Pang.  Sam  :  h&r  d 
Galas.  Sole  of  foot  (iA 
hfir  chan.  Pang.  U.  Aru 
h-^r  chap  {pr.  hall  «r  bar 
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f.  Sam,  Pang.   Gal,  [cf.  G 

3f  hand) ;  sole  (of  foot) 
pak)  :  pal,  Sen,  Cliff.  ; 
na.  I.  Palm  of  hand  : 
tm.  Stev.  ;  tap^r,  Tembi, 
tapar,  Sak,  Kerb.  Sole 
tapaik,  Sem,  Stev.  Span  : 
)par).    Sem.    Stev.       Foot: 

(p'napah),  Pant.  Kap. 
)tsteps  :  tapang,  Bes.  Songs. 
:  tftpA.  A^ena.  I.  ;  {Mai. 
pak.  Sen.  Cliff.  To  slap  ; 
p&k  (pak).  Sem,  Pa.  Afax. 
9n\h  the  hand  :  m&p&'  ch&s 
5),  Sem,   Duk,   Max.  ;    pak 

tung),  Sem,  Pa.  Max. 
tapak,  "palm,  sole";  tam- 
slap  "  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
that  all  these  forms  are 
irough  Malay.  Cf.  Stieng 
Cham  taix>ng ;  Bahnar 
'palm."  "sole."]     F  220; 

hand) :  N  3. 

>bage  {Mai.  umbut)  :  t&', 
r»f,  Pang.  Gal,  ;  ta'.  ex. 
'Mai.  umbut  bayas,  Pang. 
-;   B  86  :  tajo'  (taju'),  Sem. 

[?  =  B  86]. 

BBAGE :  ch6mbek(chmbik), 
.  Max.\  chcngkeh(?),  Bes. 
ceB  183.] 
)ung  (edible) :  rumiik.  Sak. 

doubt    palm  -  cabbage    is 
?  cf.  Mai.  umbul]. 
th  :  S  149,  150. 
I&th  :  S  149.  150. 
Ion  {Mai.   bddebar)  :  mgn- 
nabl),  Sent.  link.  Max. 
noN  :  hnya(lina),  Sem,  Pa. 

B  [Mai.  m^ngkuang) :  buyu 
Sem.  Stev.  A  plant  used 
making :     puyu    (pouyou). 

JS  {.Mai.  pandan) :  hakek 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang,  Gal. 
Im  {Mai.  mCngkuang)  : 
ang.  U.  A  ring;  hak6' ; 
s.  Sep.  A.  I.  Various 
t  {Mai.  mCngkuang),  hakS' 
^al.  pandan),  hak£'  pandan, 
.  A.  l.  Other  spp.  : 
3ngoi,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  hakS' 
rj.  Sep.  A,  l.\  hake'  jakas ; 
,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  hake'  tut,  Bes. 

;s  ;  screw-palm  ;  "  screw- 
ndanui  atrocarpus  :  bCng- 
igkuing).  Sem.  Pa.  Max,  ; 


m£ngkueng  (mngkuing),  Sem.  Buk, 
Max.  Sedge  (spec.  Mai.  mgndgFong), 
Scirpus grossus  :  mtogkueng  (mngku- 
ing), Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  m^og- 
kuang]. 

30.  Pandan  US  (spec  Mai.  rasoh  ayer), 
Pandanus  russaw{})  :  rasa  bAteoh 
(rsu  btiuh).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  W  30 
[Mai.  rasau ;  rasoh]. 

Pangolin:  A  113-115. 
Panther :  T  129-133. 

31.  Papaya  (fruit),  Carica  papaya  ; 
betek.  Mantr.  Malac.  ;  pfitik ;  pie' 
p«tik  (plek  pfttik),  TemH  \  (plek 
petik).  Serau  \  pie'  p6tik>^  (plek 
petikn),  Jelai  \  (plek  petikn),  Darat ; 
F  282  [Mai.  betek]. 

32.  Papaya  :    kuntaia,  Jak.  Ba.   Pa.  ; 
kfipaya,  Jak.  Malac.  [Mai.  papaya]. 
Paralyids :  D  124. 

Parang  (chopper) :   C  122-126 ;  C 

Parang-parang  (fish) :  S  140. 
Parasite  :  L  32  ;  P  129. 
Parcel :  P  1-3. 

33.  Pardon,  to :  kfisungkok  (k'sunkok), 
Pant,  Kap.  Joh.  Sultan  of  Johor : 
orang  sungkok  pSng&lat?  (orang 
sunkok  p'ngalat),  Paut.  Kap.  Jak, 
Sultan  of  Pahang :  orang  sungkok 
pengapang(  orang  sunkok  p'ngapang), 
Pant,  Kap.  Joh, 

Parents :  M  189. 

34.  Pari  lang  (fish  spec.).  Aetobatis 
narinari :  payi*  (paii'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [Mai.  pari]. 

35.  Part ;  piece  ;  portion  :  chap€  ;  chapel 
(tchap^ ;  tchapi).  Sak,  Kerb,  \  chiap^ ; 
chiapa  {tchi%\t^  \  tchi%^),  Sak.  Ra. 
[?=P36]. 

36.  Part  ;  piece ;  portion :  kftpik  (kbpik), 
Som,  [Mai,  kfiping] ;  cf.  F  x8o. 
Partly :  S  198. 

37.  Partridge.  Malay,  Phizothera  ;  gun- 
teng ;  chim  gunting.  Bes.  K.  L. 
[Mai.  sau-lanting  or  burong  sorong 
lanting]. 

38.  Pass,  to :  broyt,  Bes,  Sep,  A.  I. 
To  pass  {trans,  and  intrans.)  : 
briyt ;  broyt.  Bes.  Songs. 

39.  Pass,  to  :  lalu,  Sak.  U,  Kam.  To 
disappear :  lalu*,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Formerly ;  past :  m^lalu'  (mlalu*), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [.Mai.  lalu].  =A73. 
To  pass  by  :  G  ^2. 

Past,    b  165:    F  115;   F  123:   N 

SO.  SI  :  P  39- 

Path:    C  216;   G  41,  42;  G  49: 

S  280. 

40.  Path,  mark  indicating  the  [ap- 
parently something  serving  as  a  sign- 
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41 


42 


43 


post.    "  wcgweistfr  ■] :    penoig.   Sem. 

Patience:  rusiiii;  (rousiA).  Som.  \  S 

3aa 

Pattern :    picture :    achu,  Sak,   U. 

h\:m.  [.l/.i/.  achu].      [  =  T  243B.] 

Paunch :   H  i6n. 

Pay:  (J  3 

Pay,  to  ■  iii'"^ncyar  (OT«»w/yar).  .SV»iff. ; 

UivAr;  Sizk.  A*./.  ;  Ixiyar.  Sak.  Kerb. 

[J/.;/,  luyar). 

44.  Payong.  daun  (palni  spec.).  Tejs- 
mu'nniii  ii/fi/rons  :  s;i};AIuk,  Ment. 
Her.  II. 

44.\.  Peace  Ih:  unto  you  !  hail  !  (a  prefix 
to  prayers  adiirosw!  to  spirits  =  Mai. 
sahiinat)  :  stiiilut?  (suniUU).  Sak. 
IL:U.  [  ProUilily  =  Mai. sc^mUih;  O  6.] 

45.  Peacock:  jahot?  (jahotc*.  lU-n.  .Xezo. 

46.  rKAfiHK:  inah,  Srtn.  Jnr.  And.^ 
Si/n.  ////•.  A'or.  ;  chini-mi^rak  (chim- 
marrakt.  //<■»/.  .W-u:  [Ma/.  nu>rak ; 
but  cf.  .ilso  Mon  mAraik  [mrSk] ; 
CAurft  ainrak  ;  Ta/Y»^  amrah  ;  San- 
tali  Miara*',  "  peacock."] 

Peak:   \\  48;  H  84:  1195*97;  H 

90,    lOO. 

Peck,  to  :  c:  295.  296. 

47.  Peel ;     liiin    husk  :    s^Iu|xU    (slupt), 
Si-ni.    I\:.    Max.      Skin :    s^lorapot, 
AV**.;.  /.  {.Mai.  rfluixit]  ;  cf.  I*  2. 
Peel,  to :  c:  14a- 

Peeled  {hv  rubbing) :  Inlueh  (la- 
\\\\h\.  S,'f».'l\i.  Max.  [.Mai.  l*las]. 
Peeling-knife :  K  47. 
Peer  forward,  to  (?) :  yol»-yob,  e.r. 
fi  yob-yoli  kra  (explained  as  =  jengo'. 
"to  pi'rr  forward";  "he.  the  kira 
luoiikev.  |Mvrh  forward " ),  Sem. 
AV./.;/>.' 

50.  Pelican  (s|mv.  Ma/,  burong  undan). 
I  Will!  rut  f'noi*vta/us  or  .Malaccensis  : 
pijxiu?(  pi|»;1k  i-r  pipAu).  .Vfwi.  Pa.  Max. 
Penetrate,  to  u.€.  to  stick  into  = 
.1/1.7.  li-kall :  ya'-ni{x^g.  Pang.  I'. 
.tn'ftj^;  ya-hrnii>eg.  Panj^.  Saur, 
Pan^:.  '  /".:/.  ( I  Vrha jw  =  (.'  47.  ] 
I*KNi:rR.\TK,  TO  :  rentang,  lirs. 
S''fii^s.  ;   (*  29^. 

Penie  :  lokn.  / '.  Inii.  \  lak.  Pang. 
f\  .-iri//:;.  Pan:;.  Sam.  Pan:,',  ital.  ; 
la  (l.iri,  Srm.  S/rz:  ;  la,  I'.  AVA  ; 
la',  /-/■//>,  herhat;  la'  (1'},  .SVw.  Pa. 
.Mar.  :  lo',  .sVw.  Clif.,  (\  Tem.,  U. 
(her.  ;  lu-o'.  A'rau  K'et.  \  klau  ? 
(Rlau;  Kla-ti?),  .sVw.  A'.  AV;;. ;  metla, 
^'.  /'.//. :  K  S3.  .Se.xually  impotent : 
W  krlius  (!'  kbus),  Si'tff.  Pa.  .Max.  \ 
I)  50;  TI  2.  [liahriar  lo ;  Stirng 
klau,  '  *  male;  sexual  orpans  " ;  Bahnar 
ifiio      •♦"Slides,"  "male  pudenda." 


48. 


49. 


SI- 


5^- 


53- 


Kuhn  also  coropare>  A*4ch ' 

San  fall   laih  ;  H.}  \oi\  M 
'  "iieiiis. "    hmaybedo^iUs 

I  these  are  in  any  ^^^y  rea: 

I  somewhat    similar    w<xds 

I  "  male.  '    "man.  '    The  i 

of  Khmer  keda    \pr.   krd 
I  "  penis, "  seems  doaUiii',.] 

i    54.  I'KNis  :    buioh    ibuth'.  : 

Max.  [Mai.  butoh* ;  Ey 
I  ^  27. 

55-  People  <?):    men(?i:  '.as 
J  mftxn)  :    lumom  {hutacca:, 

I  [?  cf.  \N-  77  (O]  :  M  23. 

-   56.  Pepper  :  ladu  (i3di>.  i^: 

Sak.   fCtrb.  \   ladl  lUdAi. 
lada'     ( ladak  ).    Ser^u. 
Wild    pepper   {.Mai.   Ud 
I  Mda.    Sak.    Kor.   Gb.     C 

(spec.    Mai.    chia  padi: 
chnng  ?  t  :    Llda'  klwaa  il 
Sem.  Pa.  Max. :  B  215  [ 
n  191  :    B  196. 
S7'  Ptamh.    buah    (fruit  spe 
Srm.  Buk.  Max. 
I    58.  Pkrah,  buah  :  piah  4pih 
JAi.v.  ;    pra'.   Sak,  ( '.  Ik 
made    from  the  seeds  d 
I  tree:  serOm  prah.  :<ci.  H& 

is    explained    as  meuiD 
squeezed    into  a    joint  ( 
[Ma/.  pCrahJ. 
Perch,  to  :  A  55,  56 :  C 
59-  PirApattree.C«/aWdZi: 
kurak,    Bes.    Se}.      Sod 
perepat  tree  :  S  50S. 
Perfect :  (>  71 ;  V  12. 
Perfume :  S  295. 

60.  Perhaps:  niav^be:  kSs 
U.  A'am. 

61.  Pkkiiah>  :  hoi.  Sak.  P/m 
6 1  A.  Periiap.s  :    jalfi  idjafi 

h'en.  :   \V  78. 
Peril  :   D  50  :  F  48. 

62.  Perinnnm?  or  urethra? 
ayer)  :  kcnjong  jknjuagi 
-l/./a-.  :    R  183. 

Perminion :  G  42. 
Person:  M  23-31. 
Perspiration :  S  533-53: 

63.  Perspire,  to  i?i :  kalix 
Setn.  Byk.  Max.  [Da 
probably  \%Tong.  being 
merely  the  first  word  of  J 
pt^loh  ;  cf.  O  67.  ] 

64.  Penrerse,  to  be :  pri* 
A.  I. 

64A.  Pestle     ( .\ral.     aniaa 

Tembi. 
64B.  Pestle  :  kenoh;  k^nu? 
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.  (fruit-tree)  :   B  45. 
ling  (tree),  Ochanostachys  amen- 
:  awal?  (aual?),  Sent.  Pa.  Max. 
iLiNG  :    s&yara  ?   (saim),    Sem. 
Max. 

pn :  M  213. 

,  to  :  C  52  ;  P  68  :  P  148-150. 
■p,  to:  ch^kat  (chkt).  Sent, 
fax.  ;  m&chSkat  (mchkt),  Sent. 
Max. 

UP.  to:  hi  chdd.  Sak.  U. 
;  {Mai.  pungut):  cbod,  TemH\ 
■d",  Serau.  To  pick  {Mai. 
:  tStAJt.  e.g.  lotAJi  bunga*. 
Mck  flowers,"  Bes.  K.  L.  To 
:  totoyt.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I,  To 
out  {Mai.  chabut) :  ya-tbs  {pr. 

Pang,  U.  A  ring.  [?  Cf. 
«r  duot,  "to  pluck  out."] 

UP,  TO  :  lebes  ;   sebes.  Mant. 

[The  last  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
as  the  first  occurs  in  the  revised 
I  doubt  the  connection  of 
ord  with  S  63.  ]  B  396-400  ; 
:  P  149. 
ire :  P  4a. 

r.  tio'  (tiu),  Sern.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
:   P  35.  36  ;  S  a8o. 
M,   to  :  lun,    Sem.    Pa.   Max.  \ 
> ;  E  64  ;  T  103,  104. 
ling  (sound) :  nyar^ng  (damg), 
Pa.  Max.  {Mai.  nyaring]. 

napak.  Sem.  Per.  \  napag. 
k'tn.  ;  n^pek  ;  na-pek,  Sem. 
;  napeg?  (napik),  Sem.  Buk. 
:  napeg,  Sem.  U.  Sel.  Wild 
\fal.  babi  hutan)  :  napeg,  Sem. 
I.  Boar:  napag ima(nabagimA), 
A'.  Ken.  ;  F  238. 
{a)  g6r.  Som.  ;  gaur.  Tem. 
(gour),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  gao, 
Kinto  :  g^u.  Tan.  U.  Lang.  ; 
gau,  Sak.  Martin  ;  mCnahar 
►Vrj«  ;  F  218  ;  gAu.  Sen.  Cliff.', 
Sen.  CI.,  Sak.  Slim,  U. 
Ubir,  Sak.  Blanj.  CI.,  Sak. 
Siv. ,  Serau  ?  or  Tembi  ?. 
.  Jeliii  ;  (gow),  Sak.  Blanj. 
;  ga-un.  Sak.  Sung.     Wild  pig 

babi  hulan )  :  ga-u,  Sem. 
gau,  Pang.  Belimb.  ;  gau  hop, 
.  IJ.  Arin^;  gau  s^rak  (gow 
),  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  Hog: 
x3  (gour  ber),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
«  (gow  i-b4),  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. ; 
Sow  :  gaur  l)d  (gour  bor). 
Plus  Cliff  ;  F  61  :  M  192  ; 
ikenan     (  gow    l-k<^n4n  ).    Sak. 

Cliff.  :   F  64. 
g  :  degoh,   Pasa.      VVild   hog  : 
,  Bland.  A'.  Lang. 


75.  Pig  :  rap,  JiTrau  Ket, ,  Krau  Tem. 
r&p,  Sak.  Guai.  ;  grum,  Sak.  Em. 

76.  Pig  :  tftbong,  Bedu.  //.  Wild  pig  : 
t£b6ng,  /ak.  Malac.  Hog  :  tubaji(?) 
(tubaw),  Sem.  Jur.  And.  ;  tuban, 
Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  Swine :  tuban 
(tubaw),  Sem.  Jur.  Mar.  Porcu- 
pine :  teboA,      Bes.  Malac. 

77.  Pig  :  bis,  U.  Pat.  [?=P  88]. 

78.  Pig  :  lU,  Sak.  U,  Kam.  \  lu  (lou). 
Sak.  Pa.  Many  pigs  eat  the  sugar- 
cane (here) :  kom  b€  loy  [?]  becha' 
(bechak)  boi,  Krau  Em.  p  =P  83]. 
\Sui  li,  "pig";  li,  "wild  boar"; 
Tareng  aliii ;  Sue  li.  ali ;  So  alik 
(alic) ;  Nanhang  ali ;  Cuoi  lik  (lie), 
"  pig  "  ;  Palaung  le  (16) ;  Mon  klilc, 
"hog."] 

79.  Pig  :  iu  (iou),  Sak,  Ra.  [Probably 
a  misprint  for  P  78.] 

80.  Pig  :  (a)  chd-gak,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.; 
changgak,  Tembi,  Sak.  Br.  Low ; 
changgei  (/^Aaftghel),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
jokot.  Jak.  Ba.  Pa.  ;  j6k6t,  fak. 
Mad. .  /ak.  Sim.  ;  jokdt.  Pant.  Kap. 
Mad.  Swine  :  chongkor,  Jak,  Raff. 
Wild  pig  :  changga  (tckanga),  Sak. 
Croix.  Wild  hog :  chonkokh.  Jok. 
Raff.  As. ;  chang  khok.  Jok.  Raff.  ; 
jonkat.  Ben.  New.  Cry  of  the 
"tiger's  jackal"  bird,  indicating 
that  a  pig  is  near  by  :  koit  -  koit 
chonggo'.  Bes.  Sep.  \Bahnar  shak€ 
(xake),  hake  ;  Stieng  chftrk^i,  rbkfti, 
rokei,    "wild    bxjar  ';    Chrdu  ch'ke, 

"pig."] 

{b)  Hog :  samungko.  Pant.  Kap. 
Log.  \  s^mungkor  (s'munkor).  Pant. 
Kap.  I^m.  ;  sdmungko  pemenggei. 
Pant.  Kap.  Her. ;  s^mungkor  p6nylku, 
Jak.  Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.).  [? cf.  Bugis 
chamugu,  samugu,  "pig."] 

8 1.  Pig  :  kumo.  Pal.  ;  kumokn.  Or. 
Hu.  Jok.  11.  ;  kmokn.  U.  Ind. 

82.  Pig  :  kCtuh  ;  kfitur,  e.g.  kStur  men, 
"jungle  pig,  wild  pig,"  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  /.  ;  ketur,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  ketu 
(ketijn),  Bedu.  II.  ;  ketfl,  Bes.  Her., 
Ment.  Her.  /.  Wild  pig  :  ketu,  Bes. 
Malac.  Wild  hog :  ketur,  Ben. 
New.  Wild  boar  :  kfttur  mfiri,  Bes. 
Sep.  Hog :  penyiku  k6tol,  Jak. 
Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.).  [?  cf.  Billiton 
Malay  gaduk  uian,  "  wild  pig."] 

83.  Pig  :  ja-lo*.  Bera ;  jAlQ,  Serting. 
Wild  pig  :  jalu,  Mantr.  Malac,  Mya. 
[?  =  P  78  or  P90]. 

84.  Pig  :  sCrbi,  Kena.  I. 

85.  Pig  :  ristm.  Bed.  Ckiong,  Wild 
pig  :  risim.  Bland.  K.  Lang.,  Mantr. 
Malac.  Cka.  ;  risfm,  Mantr.  Malac. ; 
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risim,  Mantr.  Malac,  \ya,  [the  term 
must  not  tje  used  when  hunting 
them].  Wild  hoR  :  rf^am  (nissam). 
Hen.  Sruf.  [?  cf.  Tareng  niisol. 
"wild  boar.'] 

b6.  Y\r, .  lAdi  \\x\^\\  Sem.  Pa.  Max., 
Sfm,  Jivk.  .Wax.  ;  ba-dl.  A>/Ai/. 
HoK  :  Kidai,  AVw*.  Jur.  And..  Sem. 
Jur.  Ri^.  Swine:  badai.  Sem.  Jur. 
.M^r.  Wild  pig?  (.1/.:/.  babi 
hutan):  lKidi>'u,  Panj^.  K.  Aring. 
[This  word,  or  an  identical  one  of 
unknown  meaning,  occurs  in  a  Malay 
charm  used  hy  hunters  of  the  elephant 
and  rhincxreros.  Malay  .Magic, 
Appendix,  p.  603.]  Wild  pig  (spec. 
.1/..'/.  nangui):  Ixidi  (badi),  Sem. 
Kiik.  .Max.  [.Mai.  babi]:  B  1x9 ; 
F218. 

87.  ri«J.    wild :    dal,    Sak.     Kor.     Gb. 

[?=I>82]. 

S8.  I'i«:.  wild  :    nu^s,  Bland.  A'.   Lang. 

[?-P77]. 
89.  FMr..    wild  :    Ickil,     Mantr.     Malac. 

Cluu 
..o.  \\'ild  hog :  jv^an.  Sem.  Beg.  ;  jelan. 

l<tn.   A't^r.     Wild    pig    (spec.    Mai. 

nangui ) :    jalin    ( jalin  ).    Sem.    Fa. 

J/..V.    [?=P    83].       [?   cf.    Madur, 

chclfng  (tji'li-ng).  "wild  pig."] 
Qi.  Pig.   iTV    of    wild:     dret-dret-dret, 

Bes.  Songs. 
02.  Pigeon  (Spec.  M.:l.  pfrgam):  pOg£Pm, 

Act.  .»»>/.  .7.  /.  [.\/al.  p^rgam]. 
c,y  lM(;i:<>N  (six'c.  .!/«//.  punai):  mdnyun, 

/\:»^\  f\  .Iritiii;  mCngyu  (mngyu), 

S,:k.    I '.    A'am.  ;    wcyau.    Bes.    Sep. 

.t.    /.      Wild  pigeon,  spec.  :    chiin 

wi'ao  |,»r  wcau).  /'«■.».  Sep.  ;   H  9i6. 
:i4.  PlcKoN'  (.]/.//.  punai):  kochok.  Bes. 

St,\    .t.    I.      Wild   pigeon:   kochok. 

A«t.  S,p.     [rA.j«  katauk.  "dove."] 
c«5.    I'icKo.s      (  Mai.      punai  \  :      punei 

(l>ounel),   SaJt.   A*ij.  :  (pouncV),  Sak. 

A'frf>.  :    cheni  punei  (ich^ni-pounei), 

S.-M.  :   H  216  f.l/ii/.  punai]. 
96.  Pi(;KnN.   sfjeci?):  chim  janggo^ng, 

B*'<.  .NV/.  ;   »  216. 
fy7.  Pu'.iioN.  spec.  I?):     chim    janghui; 

chim  jangsl.  He*.  AV/.  ;  H  a  16. 
98.  PiCKoN.  sjx'o.  ? :  me-el.   Sem.  Stev. 

[Su[»i>osed.  aec.  to  V.-Stc\'ens,  bythe 

5^niangs  to  Ixr  the  companion  of  a 

mythical      frmale      divinity      called 

".Simi'i."  sister  of  "  P1^."J     B  216; 

^>  »53- 

Pillar:  V  191-195- 
e.g.  Pillow  (. I  A-'/.  Uinlal):  tun.  Pang.  U. 
.Iri'ig,  Piinx-  N'.'w.  Pang.  Gal. 
00.  Pillow  (.1/.//.   bantal) :  {a)  nelgul 
'  rr.    nellgull).    S-^m.   A'edah,    Sem, 


J  arum  \  ne^ul.  Sem.  />.'>:. 
of  musical  instnimeBt.  M 
serted  under  the  string  ix  i 
to  raise  and  tighten  ii.  xib\ 
Kedak. 

{b)     Pillow:       k«-De:-cb 
ktaellcboll).   Sem.  PJu:\ 
Sem.  A'edck,     [?  Cf.  Bda, 
"pillow"    (apparently   fi 
"head."      There  is  aim 
kbnon  from  akOn,  "  to  lot 
cf.  P  101,  and  H  46?] 
{c)    Pillow :    cheng-kol.   J 
Sak.  Plus  Ciif..  Sak.  Bla 
chankulan.    Ben.    .\rjc, ; 
Jak.    Maiac.    p  a  conpc 
the  root  of  H  46^. 
[d)    Pillow  :     tinggnl.    / 
A  ring;     tengol.     M^nir. 
pdningol         pemubon 
p'mubun).  Pant.  Kaf.  /.m 
of  lyre :    peningol.  Mcni 
CMa,     Head:  p£ninggo>i( 
Part/.        Kap.        Her.  ; 
(p'ningol).       Pant.     A'j; 
(piningol).  Pant.  Ksp.  L 
W     1X3.        Cap:     sapQ 
( sapu     p'  ningol ) .    Pant. 
Head  kerchief :    s&pu  tin 
Mad,  {Pant.  A'c/.y.  sApc 
Pan/.  Kap.  Her.     Horn 
p£ning01  (p'ng'rep  p'nin} 
Kitp,     /ok.  ;    T    173. 
meaning,    apparently,  is 
cf.  P5.] 

I  ox.  PiLLcnv  :  td-nti-i,  Stn. 
P  xoo].  [A'kmer  khad 
from  kbi  [kby],  "to  ka 
Stieng  kbnffi  ;  .Mon  k 
"pillow"  ;   cf.  P  100  ^^L 

loa.  Pii.i-ow  :  bantal.  Men: 
Xya.  [.\fai.  bantal]. 

Z03.  Pfjuuoff  bmik  itm  spec 
Curiisii  :  pal?  baik  (pi  b 
Pa.  Max.\  (.1/fX/.  pinangp 
pal  pCragam?  (pi  prakm). 
Max. 
Pineh :  P  xo8. 

104.  Pinch,  to  (.l/u/.  chutxtt 
ex.  toft  bftlQ  'wet  =  -l/tf/.  d: 
kiri  (proverb),  /*/.    "to 
left  leg,"  i.e.  it  affects  the 
also.  Pang.  Galas. 

X05.  Pinch.  t<^  :  chuet  idn 
Pa.  Max, ,  Sem.  Bnk.  JAar 
Sen.  Clijf.  ;  cbu-aet.  Sa, 
Cliff.  To  pinch  :  to  squee 
(chuit).  Sem.  Pa.  .Max. 
off  {Mai.  palit) :  choet.  . 
To  draw  :  chubet  (tcfaoubei 
Cast.  [MaJ.  chubit]. 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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lPimch, 


.    to:     cMpen    (tchttpoi), 

pit,  Sak,  Ra,     To  pinch; 

mftcfal^t  (mchpit),  Stm. 

Max.      Prawn ;      iM^-not 

:   pSnylpet  (p'nylpet),   Pant. 

Jok.       Scorpion :      ptalpet 

t).  Pata,  Kap,  Mad,  [Mai 

but  cf.  also  Baknar  ch5pet, 

'*  to  pincb  (with  the  fingers) "  ; 

piet,    api€t.    '*to   get    the 

pinched";     Khmer   Uki€i 

A\   "to  bold   (by  pinching)'*; 

i.Cttbpb  [chhbit].  "  holding  with  the 

'  4ps  of  the  fingers  (?)"  ;   and  see 

.  P  909  B.  ;  ?cf.  also  P  105.] 

JPtolCH,  TO :  pinyiit?  (pign4(),  Sak, 

JTark.;  htcMt,  Manir,  Malac.     [Cf. 

rfiet  (nh6t).  n!et.  **  toaqueexe 

,  vrith  the  fingers  "  ;  Mai,  pichit,  "  to 

to;    to    aqneese     {Ma/, 

a):    keti'(?).   Bes,   Sep,      A 

pfach  (MaL  jtetik) :  keitus  (kltus). 

Pa,  Max.  ;  ktltis  (kltis)  Seim, 

Max,     p  Cf.  Khmer  kedech 

b],  **  to  i^ch  slightly."] 

gteting,  e.g.  "my  belly 
ii  pindied  with  hunger,"  pbrit  gto- 
\tf«Ka^]apar.y<ii.  Jl/ai!af.   Valley: 
Bedu,  Ii.  [Mai,  gteting]. 
soli,  Mamir,  Maiae, 
PtKBAPPLK:  nanas,  Serau^  Krau 
Sm,,  Mamir.  Malac.  ;  nftn&s,  Sah. 
U,  Kam.  [Mai.  nanas] ;  H  7. 
la  Ytgm     for     water,    etc.  :      ttogldr 
(tnglOr).  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
Wp#,to:  W97. 
PIpMlay :  £  Z2. 
tj.  Finite :    bajau.    Bes.    Sep.    A.    I. 
\Mal.  Bajau.   name   of  a   piratical 
tribe  of  Borneo]. 
\^  Put  ate:  mah   kompA',    Ba.    Sep. 

A,  I.  ',  M  23  ;  [Mai.  rompak]. 
[5.  Fislil    (of   flower) :    tepi    (tepee), 
Sam.  Stev.    [Doubtful :  cf.  E  33.] 
Ptt:  D66. 
Pit  of  stomach  :  S  460. 
Ptteh:  R80. 
t6.  Ptth :    kol.    Sen.    CI.      OfiEal    (of 
grain)?    {Mai.   ftmpas) :    kol,   Sen. 
Clif.     [?  Cf.  Khmer  khuor,  "  mar- 
row."] 

Pith :  M  58  ;  S  234. 
PttUd  with  holes  :  B  175. 
K7.  Ptty  {Mai.  kasihan) :    gdd  (?).  ex. 
jft  ^  6'  te  -  kebed  {MaL    kasihan 
toha-nya).    "pity  his    age,"   Sem. 
Pius ;  O  17. 
It.  Flaot  {Mai.  t£mpat) :  {a)  t!l.  Pang. 
I/.  A  ring.   Track:  til,  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
Spoor ;  tracks ;  footprints :  ti'il.  Bes. 


Samgt;  tO,  #./.  hft  til  ft'ft\  *' these 
are  tiger  trades,"  Bes.  Sep,  A.  I. 
Footprint:  tai,  Sak,  Gmai,  Foot- 
prints: til.  Sewi,  Pa,  Max.;  mCntin 
(mntfai),  Sam,  Buk,  Max.  Tracks ; 
marks:  ^ Sewi. Pa, Max,  Tracks; 
mark;  scar:  til,  Sem,  Buk,  Max, 
MariL  of  a  scratch  :  ttt,  Sem.  Buk, 
Max. 

(^)  Tracks;  footprinU:  d61.  Sen, 
cog.  ;  dil  juk.  Sak,  Bianj,  CHf,  ; 
F  aao.  [SOeng  til ;  Bakuar  del ; 
Atmamtkh,  "tracks."  *'mark."] 
{c)  Spoor  or  track  {Mai.  bikas) : 
tertdh  {pr.  tCiT-tOhh).  e.g.  tSrtdh 
nyah,  '*  tiger's  track, "tCrt&b  kisha'. 
«*  deer  track," /'tfff^.  U.  Aristg. 

119.  Plack:  tSmped  (pr.  tSmpedd), 
Sent,  Pius ;  tampA*.  Sak,  Ba.  [Mai. 
tfiropat]. 

xaa  Placb  (once  oocapied.  now  empty): 
tempok,     Bes,    K,    Lang,     [Mai. 
tampok] ;  H  153 ;  S  aax  ;  V  19. 
FlaM,  to :  H  153 ;  K  5. 

xaz.  PlaoiBta;  aftnbirth  {MaL  uri 
kechU) :  fkri  bile'  (aori  baU).  Sem. 
Pa,  Max.  [Mai.  uri] ;  N  4a. 

xaa.  Flatai  (land) ;  sar&oe :  tebal.  Sem. 
Stev.  p  CH  £  19;  and  Kksuer 
veal  [wUt  Man  wea  [wft],  •  *  plain. "] 

123.  Plain  (land):  pifima  (pltfma). 
Sdm,  [?  MaL  Kmbah]. 

124.  Plain:  padeng  (pading),  Sem, 
Buk.  Max.  ;  padang,  Ben.  Mem, 
[Mai.  padang];  E  xa ;  E  17; 
G  66  :  H  14  ;  L  6a  ;  S  57. 

125.  PlAit,  to :  emberittreh(emb6rl4r6h), 
Sak.  Pa. 

ia6.  Plait  or  weave,  to  {MaL  aniam)*: 
ya'  dendan  {pr.  den-dann)  {e.g.  in 
making  baskets).  Sem.  Plus.  [?  Cf. 
Kkmer  bandafl  [pAntfifi] ;  Ka  tatan, 
' '  to  weave  "  ;  SOeng,  Baknar  tafl 
(tanh) ;  Boiaven,  Niakdn,  Alak 
tafl;  iMve  tAfi ;  Halang  t&n.  "to 
plait,"  "  to  weave."]  W  66. 
Plaaot:  S436. 

ZS7.  Planiag-ftdM :  rimbas,  Bes.  Songs 
[MaL  rimbas]. 
Plant:  B  466. 

138.  Plant  spec.  :  a  fragrant  stemmed 
plant  with  an  aroid-like  dark  mauve- 
coloured  leaf,  whose  stem  is  shredded 
up  with  the  thumb-nail,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bate  of  the  stem, 
and  worn  in  the  girdle  to  avert 
"sakit  beiakang"  (back-ache?), 
rftnt,  Sem.  Plus, 

1S9.  Plant,  parasitic,  spec.  (MaL 
"  tippus  krowie  "  PstSpos  kCrawai): 
kem,  Sem.  Stev. 
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1 30.  Plant  used  for  d>'cing  yellow  : 
deom,  Scm.  S/rv. 

131.  Plant  used  for  mat  -  making : 
sahUik  (sahlek).  S,ji.  A'j. 

132.  Plant,  to:  lap",  Temhi-,  p^tom, 
Hc<.  A'.  /ui»^.  ;  mi^Umg;  p^tbng; 
niOtiil'ni.  /ff.i.  .SV/.  A.  /.  ;  mv- 
tong.  /ies.  Mj/t7i'.  To  plant  or 
bury  (.1/.//.  lanam):  ya-tam,  Sent. 
Plus.  To  sow  i.l/tf/.  tabor) :  ya' 
till)  (/»/-.  tubbJ,  ax.  ya'  tub  b&b, 
"to  sow  rice."  Sem.  Jurum  \  ya' 
tab  or  ya"  tftp  (/>r.  tflbb  or  tapp), 
IX.  ya"  tiip  Ija*.  "  to  sow  rice,"  Sem. 
P/uK  Plant  [pUinialion?]  (.1/a/. 
tanaman) :  nonitap.  *V.'w».  [Boiai'cn 
lop  ;  .\/on  ta  [tuiw]  ;  AVuAun  ndAm  ; 
Ltnr  dam ;  A/aJt  mam ;  Khmer 
dAm  [tAin] ;  liahmr  potam.  "to 
plant';  Sfieni^  tarn,  "to  plant," 
"to  sow  "  ;  /it:hnar  top  (tip),  "  to 
thrust  into  the  earth,"  "to  make 
holes  for  seed "  (cf.  Alak  tap  ; 
liahfitir  ti.»m  (tam).  "to  pierce"); 
cf.  Mon  tap  [tuip] :  Sfieni^  tap ; 
( 'ArJu  lOp  ;  Tareng  kctilp  ;  Kaseng 
tup.  "to  bury."  There  are  ap- 
piirenlly  two  allied  roots,  withsome- 
\%hat  similar  meanings :  top  and 
toin.] 

133.  Plant,  m  i.Mn/.  tanam) :  ya' 
tA-jO',  Sent.  Jarutn.  \Jarni  tojuk  ; 
Tare n if  t».»chnt.  "  to  sow."] 

134.  l*L.\NT,  Tt) :  chengarii  (tchengar^l, 
S,ik.  A'.;.  [?  cf.  C  296] ;  D  66  ;  b 
108  :  1)  134. 

Plantain  :    R    41  -  49  :    y   284  ; 
H  120  :   L*  20. 

135.  Plantation:  t;Iokui  (glokul'),  Or. 
Hit.  Joh.  /. :  C  1 53  ;  c;  I  ss  :  F  94 ; 
P  132. 

136.  Plate  :  pingadn  (pinj;iln(d)),  5a*. 
//.  A\:/fi.]  piiiggnn,  Bes.  A'.  Ijang.\ 
yMal.  piring)  pingat,  Seniu  [A/a/. 
pinggaii]. 

136A.  Platk  :   piring  [.\/a/.  piring]. 

137.  Platks,  leaves  used  as,  by  the 
wild  tnl)es  in  Kelantan :  temok, 
/'tJMg.  ( '.  .In'fn;. 

138.  Platk  or  tray,  banana  -  leaf  or 
palm -leaf  used  as  a :  jamlxir,  Bes. 
A'.  /...  /.V.T.  Sef.  To  ser\'e  (food) : 
jamlKir.  //»•.«.  So^igs  [A/u/.  jambar]. 

139.  Play,  to:  kmn-ka.  »sVwi. 

140.  Play,  th:  chachi  (tchatchi),  5<;*. 
A\v-/f. 

14T.  Play,  to:  mun.  Tembi  \  menman, 
Serau  ;  inanniAn.  Sa/t,  A/artin  ; 
minm.'Xn,  Suk.  Kor.  Gb.\  menman, 
S'fiifr.  Kerb.,  Sa/t.  Rci.  \A/a/.  main- 
mai>^1 


143- 


144. 


M5- 


146. 
147. 


142.  Pi.AY,  to;  to  dispel  x( 

ex.  6'  'd4.  6'  "dc.  6  sayun, 
jelmol,    "he    dispons  \L 

soars  (?)  on  e%-er>'  moczna 

Plus  [?  AtaL  sindir :  bcl  - 

improbable]. 

Pleaoant  \Af*x/.  scdapr. 

be-!ugg)  tdist.  from  b«lfii 

B  7K  Sem.  P/us. 

Pl-KASANT  :  sft-ot.  Jak. 

G  74]  ;  G  65 ;  G  67 :  R  ] 

Pleased  :  garau,  Ken£. 

gurau]  ;  G  65-67 :  J  xa. 

To  be  pleased  :  G  06 ; 

To  please :  J  x  2. 

Pleasure  :  G  39 :  G  65 

X07B. 

Pleiades :  S  436. 

Plenty  :  r&jak,  Aji.  S» 

Plimp  -  plninp     1000 

falling!  :  jibang-jibuk,  i 
147 A.  Plcni^h  :      tenggfik 

Tembi  \AIaI.  ifrnggala]. 
X48-  Pluck,  to  :  merimpa . 

149.  Plvck.  TO;  to  pick 
m^nios.  Sak.  Kcr.  Oi 
up  {A/a/,  pungui):  imos! 
(f/r)],   Tembi:   P  67-69. 

150.  Pi.ucK  oirr.   Tc»:  ao| 
S/ez\  [?  cf.  C  48]  ;  P  2: 

X50A.  Plv^  in  a  flute:  senum 
Srm.  S/et\ 
Plump  :  F  34 :  F  36. 
Pock-marked:   poh  { 
Pa.  Max. 
Poem :  S  3x3. 
Point:    dot:    k^to'   < 
Pa.  A/ax. 

Point  ;  dot :  angkc"  1; 
BuJk.    A/ax.  :    E  63 ;    E 
N  98  :    P  axa. 
Point   of  arrow  or  sw 
301  :    B  354. 
Point  of  shoulder  :  S  x( 

X54.  Point,  to  {A /a/,  tunjok 
Bcs.  .1.  A;  sMt;rsOia 
(*)  To  show :  to  te 
(toule) ;  tonl^  ?  (tonlei 
leach  :  teUl.  Sem.  K. 
guide  :  tonle  (ton-16).  S 
Point,  to:  \-a-peny 
njTill),  Pang.  O.  A  ring. 
to  point  out  [e.g.  the  «: 
Sak.  Etn.  Show  me 
terniol  nong  am  nero, 
C  a  1 6.  Forefinger :  t4ni 
Sem.  Pa.  A/ax.  ;  tfinT 
Kedak.  Second  (mkh 
teni*  >-al  kemm<?i,  Si 
G  z8  ;  H  15.  [Ptx>bab 
tivc  from  U  15.] 


xsx. 


152. 


153- 


155- 
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PotMT  OUT.  TO;  to  show  (Mai, 
\  In^) :  pMiiA'.  Pang,  U.  Arimg, 
%.^mg.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal,  To  show : 
upiPiffiiiHi,  Jak,  Maiac.,  t.g,  "  do  not 

~      r  it,"  jangan  di-pfed)sAh,  Jak, 


anchib?   (anchb),  Sem. 
Max.  [Mai,  lanchip?]. 
Bowtbd:  tajah-tujah,  Bis,  Songs; 
-€•96. 

{MaL   rachun):    ken-mob 
.  ken-mobb),  Sem,  JCedah, 
HON    (Mai,    racbun):    kCiUilep 

\\    (AflMdep).  Sdm. 

iir.  Poison  {Mai,  rachun) :    ren-chug 

i  ipr,  rencfaugg),  Sem,  Plus ;  rachun  ? 
(ndfttai).  Sak,  Kor.  Gb,  [MaL 
ladnm]. 

Ib.  Poison,  blowpipe  arrow-:  pCnlash  ? 

\>    (imnlash).  Tum,  Slev, 

\^  Poison,      arrow-:      (a)   chengrtt' 

T  fchngrti').  Sak.  U,  Kam.\  chingrti? 
flMM),  Sak,  Ra,  ;  B  333  ;  B  391  ; 

't  ytptc  Mai.  ipuh  akar) :  chingrtt 
cfaioDg  chkmg  ?  {tsiltsk  tsioft  tsiofi), 

:■  Sak,  Morg.  [prob.  StUt.  Pa,] ;  R  37  ; 
IMal,  ipoh  kayu):  chingril?  jehu 
{itimth  dj^hmi).  Sak.  Morg,  (Pa.  ?); 
T  flii.  Poisonous  :  mangchfogrtt' 
(mangchngrtt')  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [Cf. 
B0Uv€H  prei ;  Niakdm  pre ;  Alak 
pirei :  Halang  pSjrei.  "  arrow- 
poison.  "] 

\h)  Arrow-poison  :  temek,  Belend. 
Slev.  Either  Antiaris  toxicaria  or 
Gnetum  eduWi  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  arrow-poison :  chSs  tenSt.  Bes, 
A.  !.','?  164.  Ingredient  of  arrow- 
poison  :  tenet.  Bes.  K.  Ijong. 
"Blay"  k£chil,  Gnetum  scandensl 
an  ingredient  in  arrow  -  poison  : 
kannet.  Pang.  Stev.  Arrow-poison  : 
ipoh  tennik  or  kennik,  Newbold,  il 
399.      Ipoh  :  t£nik.  Sak.  Martin. 

I4,  Poison,  arrow- :  (a)  chish,  Bers. 
Slev.;  chih,  Ment.  Her.  Il.\  cheh, 
Bes,  MaUtc.  Ingredient  of  arrow- 
poison  (Mai.  ipoh) :  ches.  Bes.  K. 
Lang.  Upas  :  ches  ;  cheh.  Bes,  Sep. 
A.  /.  Ipoh  (poison-tree) :  ches  ; 
cheh,  Bes.  A.  I.  To  dip  the 
arrow  in  the  ipoh  juice :  chiLh 
(chih).  Serting.  \Chrau  jueh ; 
shueh  ;  h'kmer  chhvds  [chhwes  ; 
chhwis],  chhveh  [chhweh],  ' '  arrow- 
poison."] 

(b)  Arrow-poison :  kajas  (kyass). 
Kena.  Stev.  Upas  tree :  kayas, 
Mantr.  Malac.  Cka,  [Braou  kdis, 
••arrow-poison."] 

65.  Poison,     arrow- :      ipoh.      SUm. , 


MatUr,  Malac,,  Manir,  Malac. 
Cka„  /ok.  Malac.;  tpo.  Pal, 
Upas  climber  plant :  ipoh,  Mantr. 
Malac.  Cka.  Medicine;  ipoh 
(AnHans) :  upas»  Pant,  Kap,  Jok, 
\MaL  npas ;  ipoh]. 

x66.  Upas  sap  (MaL  gStah  kayu  ipoh) : 
kCrfti,  Montr,  Malac.  Nya,  Lopko- 
petalum  pallidum  :  kroi  ;  ches 
knioi.  Bes.  A.  I.  ;  P  164.  In- 
gredient in  arrow- poison  :  kroi 
(kroie).  Mentr,  Stev,  Anow-poison : 
ipoh  krohi,  Newbold,  iL  399.  p  a. 
StUng  krou,  ••to  poison  fish  with 
the  bark  of  a  bitter  liane. "] 

167.  Strycknos :  ham,  Sem,  Stev, 

z68.  Poison  plant,  blowpipe  (spec. 
Mai,  lekbeer).  (prob.  likir.  Amor- 
pkopkallus  Pruiniana)  :  tad& 
(t/iddar).  Sem.  Stev. 

269.  Poison  plant,  arrow-  (Mai. 
••lekhyer");  also  (apparently)  the 
professional  poison-maker  amongst 
the  Pangans:  kind  (kin^ll).  Pang. 
Slev. 

X7a  Poison  plant,  arrow-  (spec  Mai, 
ringfaut) :  kai-whor,  Sem.  Stev, 

171.  Poison  tree  (spec  Mai.  ••tapoah"): 
pSrft  (p'rar),  Sem.  Stev.  [?  sP  58]. 

17a.  Creeper  whose  sap  is  mixed  with 
upas  poison :  tonjum,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring. 

173.  Poison,  ingredient  of  arrow- ; 
•'  blay  "  b&ar.  prob.  Strycknos  sp.  : 
talun  (taloon).  Pang.  Stev. 

1 73 A.  POLSON.  ingredient  of  arrow-; 
"blay"  hitam,  prob.  Strycknos  sp.: 
gria  (greear),  Pang,  Stev. 

174.  Poison,  ingredient  of  arrow-  : 
malai.  Bes.  K.  Lang.  ;  P  164. 
Aralidium  pinnaiifidum  or  Tke- 
vetia  neriifolia'i  etc.  [see  toL 
i.  p.  600] :  malai ;  ches  malai 
or  balai.  Bes,  A.  /.  ;  P  164. 
Arrow-poison  :  vpcAi  malai  ?  (ipoh 
mallaye),  Newbold.  ii.  399.  Perhaps 
also  cf.  the  ingredients  of  the 
Pangan  arrow  -  poison,  "blay" 
besar,  b.  kflchil,  b.  hitam.  of 
which  the  Pangan  names  are  said 
to  be  "taloon"  P  173,  "kannet" 
P  163.  and  ••greear"  P  173A 
respectively.  Pang.  Stev,  For  other 
names  of  ingredients  of  arrow- 
poison,  see  vol.  i.  p.  598  seq,  ;  T 

245- 

175.  Poison,  receptacle  for  arrow- : 
jeldk.  Bland.  K.  Lang.  »iver  for 
arrow-poison.  S  964.  Spatula  for 
arrow-poison,  S  355-358.  Tray  for 
arrow-poison,  T  aoi. 
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PoisonMl:  P  176. 
PoiMming :  U  48  ;  D  50. 
PoiMB-maker .  P  169. 

176.  PoiMmom  (.!/(.'/.  bisa) :  bls&',  ex. 
O'-tek  bisA'  u'-uii  hrk'  bis&'.  "this 
one  is  i)oisuno(l  and  that  is  not," 
Pani;.  Sam,  /\ifii^.  Cnil.  Poisoned: 
<.l/.;/.  tCrkC-na  bisa) :  tebang  bis& 
itol)iig  l>sal.  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \\lal, 
l»isi\j ;   V  163  ;  T  211  :  V  23. 

177.  Pole,  carrying-:  p^nganar  (pung- 
an-.iT)  Ment.  Stew  \.\laL  kandar, 
"  to  carry  *'  with  such  a  pole.] 

178.  Polypui  [in  the  nose?]:  chimpid 
nut  (chim-ix:efl-mor).  Scm.  Stev.  ; 
N  98. 

1 79-  Pomegranata  :  Ixlh  dclimft  (bah 
dlimai,  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;  YA  delim& 
tUi  dlima),  Sfm.  liuk.  Max.  [Mai, 
f].ilimaj. 

180.  Poor  (.1/17/.  miskin) :  pawes  {pr. 
{Ki-wess).  I'ting.  i\  .Innji^',  pawes 
(//•.  pawoss),  P^tng.  Sam ;  pawez 
!/»/•.  {xi-we^zl.  Pong.  Gal. 

181.  INk)R:  kiislrts  ur  kes>les).  ^'*7*.  Kor. 
(/>.  [?  Cf.  A/ak  loch;  Laxt  111 
llch(?);   t*Ar/l«  k-oi.  "iX)or."] 

182.  INh)K  :  kerC-  (keray).  Ment.  Siev» 
[h'kmer  kra  ;  Stieng  kro,  "  poor."] 

183.  I'«K»R  :  fxiieng,  J\iMt.  Kap.  Jok. 

184.  I'lHiR,  verv  :  mokos,   Ment.   Stev.  ; 

R   123- 

1 55.  Porcupine  :  kd-ish,  Sen.  CI.  \  kOsh, 
Serau.  [Cf.  Setting  k6h,  ' '  brush- 
t.iiled  porcupine."] 

156.  PoKcri'iNK ;  li/neg.  Scm.  Stev.; 
landeg.  .sVw.  h'eJuh;  lanag,  Scm.  K, 
A'c  v. ;  landed?  ( I ndik).  Sem,Pa,Max,\ 
lamlak.  A/wn/r.  Malai.  ;  lantAh, 
St' in.  Plus,  Scm.  J  arum.  Large 
kind  of  porcupine :  landak,  Mantr. 

Mahic.  (  ku,  Mantr.  .Malac.  \ja.  ; 

(.1/.;/.  landak]. 
187.  Pj>K(:i:pink  :  sebuntu,  /ak.  Pa.  Pa. 

I^rge   kind   of  }K>rcupine :    puntO, 

Mantr.   Malac.   Cka.  ;   puntu,  Jak. 

Mr.hu: 
liiS.  PoRcui'iNii     (s{x-c.     Mai.    landak 

l»atu)  :    joi,    Mantr.    .Malac.    Cka. 

Small  porcupine:  joi,  Mantr.  .Malac. 

1S9.  IViRcuiMNK,  small  kind  of:  son6i. 

Jak.  Mala,:  [?=P  188]. 
100.  P<iRCL'i'iNK  :    chengkL^th,     Mantr. 

Mr.Uc.  Ch,7.  ;   P  76  ;  S  165. 

Pore  ^)f  skin) :   H  107. 

Portion  :  1*  35.  36. 

PoBBesB,  to  :  (.'  48. 
1 9 J.  Post  {.Mai.  liang) :  mentod.  Som. 
192.  P<.iST :  cht?-noi,  Sen.   CI.      Post  (of 

'0i'"»^  :    c*^'*p'^l.     Serau  ;    chen&l, 


Sak.  £m.  ch£no-i  (Lcboi 
If  a.  Mast:  cfateang.  : 
Kam.  Prindial  beam:  ss 
(koutchonaA).  Suk.  kc. ;  1 

X93.  Post  :  {a)  lekAh  {MaLvi 
tekikh  beh  dung  {.Mai.  tiaog 
dong).  "  posts  for  bulkSioj 
lies.  A-.  /..  Post  (of  hOQj 
(of  house) :  t£k4h.  A-j.  A 
stem  of  anything  [Afai. 
tekAh  ;  a  poist.  etc..  also 
coefficient,  e.g.  daiatk  tn 
•*  se\'en  arrows,"  Bei.  A', 
te-koh.  A'nzu  Tern.  ;  tftki 
Bes.  Her.  Trunk  of  tn 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I,  Base 
tekAh,  Bes.  Sangs.  [Ci.  J 
[thAkuia],  num.  coefi.  q 
etc.] 

{k)    Post  :  tegAk.  A'mo. 
Mai.  t^ak ,  * '  upright ' '  ] 

Z94.  Post  :  tongul  ?  (tongb 
AVr*.  r.l/rt/.  tunggul]. 

195.  Post  "(of  house) :  tfebo 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  tihang. 
Bedu.  II.,  Mantr.  Mais 
pal  beam  :  kapala  tiai 
tiafk).  Sdm.  Beam  ^J 
tiang)  :  totop  tiang  (tc 
Som.  lAIal.  tiang]. 

196.  IVincipal  beam  {Ma 
tiang)  :  {a)  tugnuh  w. 
SaJt.  Kerb.  [?  =  P  194]. 
(*)  Principal  beam  : 
(taAgnoft).  Sak.  KeH».  [? 
gong,  "to  support":  t 
Man  taing  [tuing].  "  pc 
«95.] 

197.  IVincipal     beam :     keki 
kouah-1^).  Sak.  Ra. 
Post  :  T  an  ;  U  23. 

Z98.  Pot :  lid ;  li^.  Sak,  Kor.  < 
ing-]x>t  :  liah  (liih),  5^ 
li^,  Som.  Iron  oookiDg 
kuali) :  \\,Sak.  Kerb.,  Sa 
(ili).  Sak.  Ka.  Pot  (J/, 
li  kCmong  (likbnion). 
Cooking-pot  :  )i  kemu 
Sak.  Ra.  [?  Cf.  A*» 
••large  jar.-] 

199.  Pot  {Mai.  pftriok) :  ki< 
[?=B3i]. 

200.  Pot  {.Mai.  p^ok) :  prio 
priuk.  Serau  ;  piok,  Bes. 
Rice-pot:  piok,  Bes.  St 
p^riok]. 

aoi.  Pot:    bonga'.    Bes.   Mi 
Songs ;    (bangak).    Bes. 
Cooking-pot  :  blanga  (bb 
{Mai,    kuali):    bUnga' 
''^etmki:  blango'  (bbrngoi 
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Sweet    potato: 


\  pot :  blanga',  Sok,  U. 

Earthen  pot :  pakan,  Ptmi, 

/aft.  {Mai,  Wlanga]:  B  aa ; 

Y    ax. 
'  1 ;  Y  X6.X9. 

to  {t.g.  tkessMai,  tum- 

) :  ja-tsoh  (/r.  tsflhh,  /Vm^.  £/. 

lf*V:  ja-a6h  (/r.   s5hh).   Panf, 

Pamg,   Gai,      To  pound  to 

((6^.  wstooen):  ilJAk;ejAk 

<rr  edj^).   Sak,    Kor.    Gh, 

to  dash  upon  (like  a 

-  wwe) :  midAk  (mdk).   Setn,   Buk, 

JMur. 

Found,  to:  'nt5m,  Bei,  Maiac, 
*To  pound  or  batter :  hentfim,  Bes, 
jr.  Z.  To  strike  (Mai,  pukol) :  ya- 
p  -<«Bni,  /'o^.  £/.  Aring,  [Mai.  han- 
4  tarn ;  htatam  ;  but  df.  also  Bakmar 
h  'tim.  "to  hammer,"] 
Il|.  Boiir,  to  (Mai,  tumpah) :  ya-bO\ 

■    F^mg,  U,  Ariug. 
19,  Pom,  TO :  tSlS',  e,g,  xm* dttO,  "to 
;      pour  water."  Bes.  A.  I.  [?=T  106]. 
|iL  PoUK,  TO  (imirans.),  or  flow  in  a 
I     thin  stream  or  jet  (Mai.  chuchor) : 
h     tab,  Sewt,  Buk.  Max.    To  overflow ; 
I  •  •    to  tridde :  hbiub  (hnub),  Stm.  Buk. 
'i     Max,       To    pour    (MaL    tuang) : 
Jctop,  Stfttu, 
To  pour:  F  11 ;  F  X3. 
To  pour  out :  B  8x. 
Ww«r :  A  187. 
Of.  Pkmwn :  crayfish :  klo'  kfisub  (klu' 
ksub).    Stm.    Buk.    Max.  ;    (Mai. 
ndang  merah):   klo'  kfisub  tAhuim 
(klu*  ksub  thuim).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
R   51  ;    (Mai.  udang  rimau) :  klo' 
kteub  rimau  (klu'  ksub  rimu).  Stm. 
Buk.  Max.  [cf.  A  loi]. 

08.  Phawn  :    udang,    Sak.    U.    Kam. 
Lobster;    mud -crab   (Mai.   udang 
g«tah):  Qdal^ng  ketAs.  Bes.  A.  /.. 
Bes.  K.  L.  [Ma/,  udang] ;  P  xo6. 
TxtJ,  to :  A  165. 

Pnoada.  to :  A  6  ;  B  145. 
Pradpioa :  L  150 ;  S  445. 
Ptadpitona  :  D  64  ;  S  445. 

09.  PragBaney ;  child-bearing :  kayut 
(kayoot),  Sem.  Stev.  Pregnant  : 
k«hot  ?  (k'h6t),  Serting.  [Probably 
sbC  109.] 

yragnant :  B  160  ;  E  37  ;  F  aSa. 
Ptaaant.  at:  N  zo6. 
Ptaaant.  to :  G  39-38. 
Praaantly :  I  10 ;  M  laa. 
■09A.  Praaa,  used  in  the  construction  of 
the    wooden    blowpipe    of    certain 
tribes:  kahon,  Ben.  Stev.,  Materi- 
pt  i.  p.  Z03. 


ao9B.  Prm.    to :    beAn ;    pedn.    Sak. 

Kmr,  Gk.     P  Cf.  Mam  pAt  [pftt] ; 

SHemgplkXlBakHarpIl,  "to press"; 

andct.Pxo6.] 
axo.  PSBSS,  TO :  t€kan,  Sak.   U,  Kam. 

To  oppvoa :  kenan,  Bes,  Semgs,    To 

itnuigle:  tikiSPm.  Bes,  S^,  A.  I. 

[Mai,  t«kan,  "  to  press."] 

Ptvtigr:  O  63;  Q  65.  66;  G  71. 

7«;  H63. 
axoA.  PMflou:    pOamai      pfiiSniai. 

Bes,  A,  /.  p  cf.  N  50,  $\\ 
axx.  Ptiea:  hbrgft  (httrgft),    Sak,   Ra. 

[Mai,  harga;  htega];  D  60.  6x. 
axa.  Priok ;  sluup  point  (Ger,  Stacbd) ; 

tang,  Sem,  Stev,  ;  B  xax. 

Priflk.  to:  €296. 
ax3.  Priced  up  :  triang-triang,   Bes. 

Songs. 
3x4.  PsiCKSD   iTP  :    chanchang-chan- 

Chang,  Bes,  Songs, 
3x5.  Ptofaiaily:  toMOoI.  Sak,  Kerk. 
3x6.  Probably:    bnmgkaU  (braflkali). 

S9m„  Sak,  Ha,  [Mai,  barangkaU]. 

PMoaad.  to :  B  X45. 

PktMiaftfeai  to :  A  53* 

Pkoowa.  to :  C  ao ;  C  48 ;  F 103. 

Profit:  G  a. 
axy.  PMmiaa.  to :  Jai\)i.  Sak,  U,  Kam, 

To  agree ;  to  make  an  agreement : 

janji  (janjik) ;  bfirjanji'  (beijanjik). 

Serau.      I    agree:    an   bi^janyit. 

/elai  [Mai,  janji]. 

Pnma :  L  69-73. 

Proof :  C  X47.  148. 
3x8.  Prop;     to     support:     suy6'?    or 

suyong?  (?suia'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

Prop ;  support :  nnlisiong  (msiung). 

Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  S  453,  453. 

Propar:  £73:  S483. 
Proitrata:  L66. 
Protaet,  to :  A  57. 
Protmding :  G  58. 
ProTiaioiiB :  E  37. 
Pmritni :  I  45-53- 
PaoriaaiB :  I  4^53- 
Pubaa :  H  a. 

a  19.  Pudandnm  mnliahra :  tek,  U.  Kel.  \ 
teng,  Lekir\  teng,  Kerkat\  ton? 
(don ;  do'n  ?).  Sem.  K,  Ken,  To 
copulate:  teng,  LMkir,  Menstrua- 
tion :  teng.  Sem.  Stev,  [Cf.  Ckam 
ating;  Stieng Xkit,] 

aao.  Pudendum  Mtn^iBBKE :  i-let,  Sak. 
Cliff,  [either  Plus  or  Blanja\ ;  1^, 
Sen.  Cliff.  \  le',  Krau  Kel.,  U. 
Tem.  ;  le.  U.  Cker.  Vagina  [but 
probably  s  vulva]  :  ledc,  Serau, 

aai.  Pudendum  mulibbre;  female 
organ :  kache,  /ak.  Ba,  Pa,  Vagina : 
kache»  (katchen'),   C/.  /ml.;  (kat- 
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schcn).  Or.  liu.  Jok.  I.  [?=N  7]. 

[?  C'f.  A'Am^rangkacheal  [angkaj^t], 

••  fjenitals."] 
;22.  Pi-i>kni)l:m  muliehrf.  :  puki,  Sem. 

Huk.  Max.  \Mtil.  puki]. 
222  \.  I. tibia  pudenda  :  kcni6n,  Sent.  A'. 

A'en.  [perhaps  a  misuike  :  sec  C  5]  ; 

A  118  ;  C  24a  ;   N  18. 

Puerperal  fever :  K  155. 

223.  Palai  (trctr),  .llstoniu  sckolaris  : 
lin^ku ;  tcngkal ;  tengkol.  lies.  Sep. 
S^pani  ?  ( tree  spec. ) :  t^ngk&l 
(tngkl).  »/«.  Fu.  Max.  ;  iCngkul 
<lnj;kul).  Sem.  Kuk.  Max.  Tree 
s;)e^\  :  tnngkul.  ex.  kt^jxil  tangkul. 
"fruits  (or  Imds)  of  tlie  tangkul," 
Pa'tj^.  7 W/.. '/.<'.  Mouthpiece  of 
blowpipe  :  tcngkal,  Sem.  Plus. 

224.  l*ri.Al  ( tree  J :  pulai,  lies.  Songs. 
[Mai.  pulai]. 

225.  Pulaian  (fruit-tree);  Sephelium 
m  u  labile '.  pahot.  Pang.  U.  A  ring] 
K  22  ;   R  25. 

i26.  Poll,  to:  nOnke  (ni'iikd),  ^V»#w.  To 
pull  ;  to  (!rag  :  to  pull  out ;  to  pluck 
out;  to  snatch:  making  (mking), 
Sem,  Huk.  .l/.M.  To  pull;  to  drag: 
ting.  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  pull  out; 
to  pluck  out ;  to  snatch  :  tek  (tik), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?=  V  231].  [There 
arc  several  dibtinct  roots  here  :  ?  cf. 
.Mon  tiing  [t;\ng].  "  to  pull."] 

J 27.  ri'LL,  to:  jiik,  Sak.  (/.  A'am.  ; 
(djek).  Sak.  A'a.  ;  jeng,  TemSi. 
To  pull  out  :  kajuk ;  'juk.  Pes. 
.\.  /.  ;  f..;'.,  "to  draw  a  knife 
from  its  sheath,"  jok,  Pes. 
>i'//-r.  To  draw :  jiik  (di^). 
Sak.  A'a.  [The  Pr.  is  "aitirer," 
=  to  draw  to  oneself,  hut  the  Ma/. 
equivalent  is  "  pakcian,"  which  was 
proUibly  added  subsequently,  by 
mistake,  perhaps  by  confusion  with 
Pnt,:  •' attire";  cf.  C  50  ;  E  76.] 
[?  Cf.  Ckniu  jlii.  •'  to  pull."] 
Pl'I.l.  t<»:  iihir  (ihir),  Sak.  Kerb. 
[?  cf.  S  49a]. 

I'ULL.  TO :  helai,  Manfr.  Malac. 
To  pull :  to  draw  ;  to  drag :  hilai, 
Mant.  Por.  \  (kilag),  Mantr.  Cast. 
[|)orhaps  a  misprint  for  "hilay"], 
f.l/.:/.  helaj. 

229A.  Pill,  to  :  tarik^,  Serau  [or  Tern- 
b:  ?]  ;  karet,  Serau  [Mai.  tarek]. 

230.  Pill  oit,  to:  tClAg?  (tlk), 
.^em.  Pa.  .Max.  To  pluck  out 
(.]/<;/.  chabut) :  ya-teglog,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.;  rrft-rftg;  krt- 
riig  (?) ;  krOrg.  Sen.  Cliff.  [Rrt- 
rng  api^ars  to  be  the  best  attested 
form  •     Drobably  to  be  pronounced 


228. 


229. 


rtrug.  Krtrf  sbooM  pnt 
read  rrtrg  =  rCg.  Kr^ 
ably  a  clerical  error  for 
[?  =  Cso.] 

331.  Pull  out,  to:  bitak.  . 
Kam.  \  e.g.  * '  to  draw  a  ka 
its  sheath,"  hentak.  Be: 
To  extract  or  pull  np/J/o/. 
ya*  chin-tag  {pr.  chin-taggi 
tngg).  Scm.  Plus ;  >a  so- 
sin-tagg  or  sinn-tag^).  Sem 
[Mai.  sfntak]. 
PoIm:  a  150.  151;  VS. 
Pummelo :  L  103. 

233.  Pnmpkin;  gourd  iFr.  d 
{Mai.  labu) :  sinu  (siDOUi . 

233.  Pumpkin  :  tdkal.  S^m 
Kena.  11.  ;  tukal.  Bes.  Sa. 
(J/.Z/.  labu) :  tukal. Pm^.I 

234.  Pumpkin  ;  gourd :  liba. 
(labou).  Siym.,  Sak.  An 
Ra.\  (laboa).  Sak.  Kti^ 
pumpkin:  labo'  «iih?  iL 
Sem.  Fa.  Max.  ^^^»it 
kin :  labo'  p£ltu  ilali 
Sem.  Bui.  Max.;  lab 
(labu'  p&It&u).  Sem.  P 
I^inipkin  (\-ariety :  Mai,  lil 
gi) :  labo'  p2Lhing  (labu 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  R  51. 
bottle:  lAbo.  SaJk.  Tap.[\ 

335.  Pumpkin  (J/o/.  labu  am 
Mantr.  Malac.  Nya, 

236.  Pumpkin?  (spec.  Mai 
rong) :  p^ria  kawau  (p 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  B  ! 
pfrria];   H  126. 

237.  PnngeiLt  {Mai.  pedas) 
(chhuih),  Sem.  Pa.  M 
Buk.  Max. 

338.  Punggai (tree), Cot/mV^ 
bengaMig,  Bes.  .A.  /. ; 
Bes.  Songs. 

PapU  (of  eye) :  E  83.  8. 
Pappy:  D  143:  D  146 
338 A.  Puple     {Ma/,     ungu 
Tembi,  Serau  ;  \V  98. 
Pnrr.  to  :  S  398. 
Parrae.  to  :  H  257 ;  F 

339.  Pas  :  chep  (chep).  Sem 
To  secrete  pus  :  bo*  chep 
Sem.  Pa.  .Wax, 

340.  Paih,  to  :  n}inohak  ?  i 
Som.  ;  nawok  (naoudk). 

341.  Push,  to  :  chiop  (td 
Pa.  To  push  aside ;  t 
machah  (macbh),  Sem. 
[?  cf.  C  396]. 

343.  Push,  to;  to  thrust  (A 
ya-tuleg,  Pang.  U.  Ari 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  (tooIAk). 
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\k.  Kerb.  To  thrust,  shove, 
Mai.  tolak) :  tuleg,  Pang, 
^ang.  Gal.  To  kick  :  l61ek 
Stm.  Pa.  Max.  {Mai.  tolak]. 
,  TO  {Mai.  sorong) :  suruk^, 
Serau  ;  s6ruk»,  Serau  [Mai. 

•  {Mai.  bintat) :  p^sit  (psit). 

uJk.  Max. 

or  incrustation)  of    wound, 

ly  (Mai.  keruping):  kulit?  or 

or  kungit    [the    reading    is 

J],  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

or  incrustation)  {Mai.  kftru- 
luji?  or  yuji?  (lOuji?  or 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  A  la. 

0  {Mai.  buboh) :  pog  {pr. 
Sem.  h'edak. 

t):  konipol.  Pant.  /Cap.  J  oh. 

cunipul,  **to  put  together."] 

TO ;  to  lay  down :  pCsoh 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  b6soh 
Sem.    Pa.    Max.  ;    B   398  ; 

.  To  put  down  :  B  396  ; 
To  put  in  :  C  296. 

N,   TO  {Mai.    masok  kain) : 

i-ben  (penjok,  C   171),   {pr. 

enn),  Sepn.  J  arum. 

S,  TO  :  pfitfk,  Serting. 

H,  to:  jerAt  (jer6t),  Kena.  I. 

loth  ;     waist  -  cloth  :     je  -  re', 

Cet.,  Krau  Ttm. 

JN.    to,    clothes :    sot    tun, 

er.       Cloth  :     s(?seh.     Pant. 

fer.  Clothes  :  shag,  l^bir  ; 
('.    Tern.       Piece    of   cloth 

1  the  girdle  of  Semang  women : 
,  Sem.  Stev. 

N,  TO  :  10  use  {.\fal.  pakai)  : 
n.  Cliff.  ;  E  76.      To  put  out 

or    lamp)  :     B    256.    257  ; 

To   put  out  (the   tongue)  : 

(proper  name) :  W  101. 
y.  to  :  S  292. 

:  S  292  :  S  457.  458. 
puyn  or  b^io  (fish  spec. )  (?), 
r  scandens  :   k<^ndub  (kndub), 
^uk.   .Max.  ;   kendo'   (knduk), 
*<7.  Max. 
L-FUYU    {.Mai.     p^puyu) : 

Bes.  .Songs. 
1  :   S  310:   S  320-323. 

Q 

;  W^klei  (Ixiuklei),  Sak.  A'erb. ; 

Sak.  Pa.     To  contend  with  ; 

gnahei  ;    gnahi,    Bes.    Sep. 

f.   g.  hang-kike,  "fight   with 


him. "  To  quarrel :  ngahi,  Bes.  Sep. ; 
berklahi  (berklahi),  Serau  [Mai. 
kalahi]. 

2.  Quarrel  :  l^nalik  (Ibnalik),  Som. 
Quarrel,  to :  A  17  ;  Q  i. 

3.  Qnmrter,  to :  bente,  Bes.  Songs  [Mai. 
bantai]  ;  C  299. 

Quarti :  S  465. 
3 A.  Quarti  or  crystal :    langseng.  Ser- 
ting, Bedu.  II. 

4.  Queation,  to :  h&ah ;  s£rah,  Bes. 
A.  /.  ;  A  162-169. 

5.  Quick  :  {a)  geg.  SaA.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ; 
u-geg,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  :  ageg,  Sak. 
U.  Kam,  ;  A-gfik,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  Agit, 
Sak.  Tap.  Fast:  ageg,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  A  few ;  a  little :  gftge  (gA-gh^). 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  ge  (gh^) ;  gft  (ghi),  Sak. 
Pa.  A  little:  gftge  (gft-gh6).  Sak. 
Pa.  \  gek-gek,  Sak.  Tap.  \  geg,  Sak. 
U.  Kam  \  gugit,  Serau.  With  a 
little  in  it :  gugit,  Serau.  Less :  gugik. 
Serau.  A  short  time ;  a  moment : 
gftga  (ghAg:W),  Sak.  Pa.  Moment 
{Mai.  sakejap) :  agen  {pr.  il-genn). 
Pang.  U.  A  ring;  agen  {pr.  ^enn). 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Quickly 
{Mai.  lekas) :  agen,  ex.  agen  him 
chom  &z  {Mai.  l^kas  s£dfklt  pasang 
api).  "be  quick  and  kindle  the  fire,'* 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  {Mai  l£kas)  :  agit, 
Sak.  Martin.  Haste :  geg ;  ageg, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  Now :  gagek  da. 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  Often  :  geg  (gh^gh). 
Sak.  Kerb.  Sometimes :  iga  (igh^), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Swift ;  quickly  ( Fr. 
vivement)  :  agat  (aghit),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
ugol?  or  ujot?  (ougert),  Sak.  Kerb. 
Swift :  rapid  {Mai.  laju) :  agen  {pr. 
il-genn),  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Wait  a 
bit  {Mai.  nanti  dahulu) :  poit^  gage, 
Serau.  [?  Cf.  Stieng  got.  "hasty"  ; 
Chrdu  guei,  "quick"  ;  Chang  mugit, 
"little,"  "few."] 

{b)  Quick  :  6rjus  (?),  uj5s?  (ertjoos  ; 
oojus),  Bers.  Stev.  Quickly :  jbs ; 
jojos,  Bes.  Songs.  Swift :  j6-j5s,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  I.  Fast  {adv. ) :  joh.  Bes. 
Malac.  ;  e.g.  go  quickly,  cho*  j5h, 
Bes.  Malac.  Startled  {Mai.  tfirkCjut) : 
ya-jojes  (  =j5jos  or  tCjojos),  Pang.  U. 
A  ring. 

6.  Quick  {Mai.  lekas) :  Iftkyeng,  Sem. 
Plus.  Strong :  kiing,  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Swift ;  swiftness  :  king  mu' 
chub  {and  kng  mu'  chub),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. ;  G  4a.  To  walk  fast :  mftking- 
king  (mkingking),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Quick  !  k£nang,  Tembi. 

7.  quick:  rapid:  (c)  cheldik  (/rA^/dlk). 
Quick;  swift:  chorda  {Ukdi^^),  Sak. 
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Ktrb. :  chindik  {tchindOL^  SaA.  Ra. 
[but  ?  cf.    H  3x].     [?  Cf.  Sai  dich  ; 
Hahnar  dch.  ' '  quick. "] 
{b\  guickly  .  chedas.  Pang.  U.  Aring. 
Kast  {tuij.,  uJv. ):  chedas,  /aJk.  Malac. 

8.  (^uiCK  ;  swift :  liangat  (bangt).  Sem. 
Pa.  Miix.\  liiinKat  (bunghut).  AV«<z. 
Strc.  [.l/.i/.  Umgat]. 

9.  (juii  K  :  swift :  bcgas.  liei.  Sep.  A.  I, 

10.  QUICK  ;  swift  (/->.  actif) :  chepit 
(tchopiti  Sitk.  Rd.  {Mai.  cb^t, 
"quick"]. 

11.  Qi'iCK-.  swift:  chipdras{tchlp>dnis), 
SiifH.  ;  G  42 ;  dras,  A/ent.  Sttv. 
Swift;  quickly  (/v.  vivcnicnt):  d<}rAs 
(c/.tA* ).>".*«.  [Mai.  doras]. 

12.  Quick  ;  quickly:  knih,  e.g.  krib- 
kruh.  Pang,  lirlimb.  Quickly; 
mpidly  ;  fast :  krsis  or  I<^*kras  or  Ui- 
kras  (/r.  kniss^.  ex.  chop  lia-krus  or 
It-kms  =  .l/i;/.  jalan  lekas.  "go 
quickly.'  Sfm.  Plus.  \y  =  .\fal. 
kCr;is.  ■•  hard."  H  33.  or  =Q  14.] 

13.  Qi:i(  Ki.Y  (.1/ij/.  ICkas) :  nied-hlt, 
St'm.  A'ltl.ik  :  niihid,  Pa»g.  L\  Aring\ 
teiiuhoit,  /fi'i;/. 

14.  Qi- It: KI.Y  .  IC^kcs.  Pang.  K.  An'ng 
[Milt.  loka^]. 

15.  Swiftness  :      jonghong     (junghung), 
.SV//I.  /'f.-.  .l/..'v.  :   B    470:   R  201. 
Quid  :  C  c,o. 

16.  Quiet-  s<'npoyl.  Pes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ; 
.si-HRor  (/kr.  sengnrr).  Scm.  /arum; 
hciiji-cii (? J.  Mrm. Plus ;  haiigdfi,  Pang. 
(\  .ir/i/x  :  hangu,  Pang.  Satn,  Pang. 
Cm  til.  QuiK  ;  secrvt  {Mai.  sunyi): 
si-nyOt.  Nf/.  Clijf.  Silence :  sCgA 
(s*.)^^  L  Sx*m. ;  singa  ?  or  siny.i  ?  ( JtA^). 
San.  P.:.  Silence ;  quiet :  hCngioh 
(hn^:iuh»,  S,'m.  liuk.  Max.  Silent; 
to  \k-  siK'rit  :  sengoyt  i?r  h^ngoyl,  e.\: 
hOngiAi  r.i',  .Maf.  diam  sChaja.  "he 
saiilnoihiiii;."  AW.  A'.  L.  To  remain 
(juirl  :  kfdd-singK.  Sak.  h'or.  Ob. ; 
(.!/..■.'.  diami:  ktMli sf-nyet.  Sen.  Clif. 
WiWlerm'Ss ;  uninhabited  jungle  : 
hrni;iau(hni;nglu'\u),  Scm.  Huk.  Max. 
\Khm>^*>\\\^.\\,  "silence,"  "solitude" 
<Mi^ii-::i.  ■•siuMK-o,"  "to  l)e  silent." 
apjx'.us  ti.1  In."  from  a  diD'erent  root)  ; 
cf.  .i1m»  .4. kin.  sCnguO.  "lonely." 
"qiiitt"  :  Mon  sngit-jra.  "calm," 
"  tjUH't  "  ;  Pahnar  rongOt,  ninguu, 
"  sili.-nc«:, "  "  solitude."] 

Quirt.  C  17;  S  202  ;  S  204;  S  222, 

223. 

Quill  I  of  porcupine)  :  T  94.  95. 

Quite  :  C'  152  ;  G  168. 

17.  Quiver  «-!/<//.  t^mpat  damak) :  gah, 
S,>H.  A' f  if. I A  ;  g&h  (in  full,  gah  ten- 
'id  :    M  ;^54),   Se*fi.    Plus;  gu   (Ror), 


Sem.  Stev. ;  go;  {gbo.,  :^ 
boo  tubes  [used  for  sevnlc 
purposes] :  ga  (gar) ;  {b,  in 
[?  Cf.  Andamamae  Bait  9 
gOp-da  ;  Bale  gdp,  "fauBbn 
vessel."] 

18.  Ql'Ivek,  blowpipe:  pob.^H 

19.  Quiver  :  bAnau  (fa&afak  i 
b&no*.  Pang.  U.  Aring.Fa^ 
Pang.  Gal.:  ba'niTtibaHibiV. 
manok  (maneurk).  Sem.  Sits. 

ao.  Quiver  for  blowpipe  dn 
SaJt.  Jer.,  Po-Klo\  fiftfi 
Clijr.  ;  logn.  TemH :  lok*. 
ilok.  Darat{?)\  lak.  .So^.  6*. 
lok,  Sak.  Kerb.,  Be:.  Sif. 
lAk.  SaJb.  Martin  :  <Iuki.  in 
Bers.  S/e::  :  lo*.  Ba.  .Uiai 
Sak.  Ra. :  luk  or  hzg.  Sa 
Gb.\  telak,  Manir.  MJa.. 
Mtiiac.  Cha.  \  t&luk  itallaki 
<t'luk);  t^U  (tlar..  J/c^ 
Quiver:  I6g  (I^' ;  loga?i.. 
Ken.  Arrow -case  [?=qaiie 
Meni.  Her.  II, ;  »lak.  J/«/. 
[  A'Amrr  kUk  or  kelak  [klak]. 
tubular  box  "  ;  Stieng  kalip. 
{Fr.  tflui):  ?  cf.  Mim 
•' bottle.  ••] 
21.  Quiver  :  lerlbaA.  /<».  J/e^ 
aa.  Quiver  :  tabong.  Fixg.  . 
Pang.  K.  A  ring  [Mil.  \ 
S  334. 

33.  Quiver  (or  case),  (applied 
a  small  bamboo  tobacco  r 
and  to  the  dart-qui\-er) :  g& 
Pang.  Belimb. 

34.  Arrow-case  [  =  quiver?] :  da 
Kena.  /. 

35.  Quiver,  cap  of  blowpipe: Id 
Turn.  Stev. 

26.  Arrow*  cases  in  blowpipe  qa? 
punei [sopoMTifH;  ji»/ouiiti'i.Ai 

27.  Quiver,  arrow-coses  in:  pi 
Malac.  ;  p'lait,  Mcntr.  Oidi 
lait.  Bedu.  II. .  Mantr.  \tik. 
p'la-it  :   p'ra-it.  Jak.  Moi3t.\ 

38.  Crown -shaped  anangeactf 
blowpipe  quiver  <io  kcq 
w.idding  in  its  place):  d 
(tchonytiki,  Sak.  Kerb. 

29.  Bone  button  of  Wl  of  * 
quiver :  pOningkel  ip-MHA- 
Kerb.  [Mai.  singkilj.  Bfltto 
quiver  :   K  53. 


Baoe :  W  63. 
I.  Btdiih,  Chinese.  Rapk£n»se:d 
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(luaba'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
iobak]. 

rAk5t,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  raket. 
. .  Sak.  Kerb.  \  (rakett),  S'om. ; 
Kerbat ;  rakit,  Jelai.  Bamboo 
ikit?  (jakid).  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Jut]. 

I  {^Mal.  kasau  atap) :  B  129. 
A  80. 

to :     ked^    (  kede^k ),    e.g. 
IQhh,    are'  garong   h&,    "  the 
iges  ;  it  thunders,"  Bes.  K,  L. 
tight  (?) :  kedek,  Bes.  Songs. 
,  to  :  A  48. 

\fal.  ujan) :  choh-wid,  Sem. 
}  cf.  Jav.  jawah]. 

pekpig,     Tembi.        Heavy 
4!kpdk   raia'    (p<ik|:>ok   raiak), 

l€sem     (/r.     16-se^m).    Sem. 

ICsem  (pr.  lese*>m),  Sem. 
isAbm,  Setting',  ies6ni,  Bedu. 
te  rain  ;  drizzle  :  anch^m,  Bes. 
tainy  season  :  l^p ;  l^sap, 
r.  Gb.  [Bekiau  raslm;  Ida' an, 
Dali  Dusum  rasam  ;  Dusun 
ants  yesam ;  Bisaya  las&ni. 
Kadayan  &s&m ;  Tutong  asd.m, 

1 

(a)  mi,  e.g.  "rain  and  sun- 
the  same  time,"  mi   jalaKng 

ig'n),     Sem.     K.    Ken.  \    mi, 

Tii,     Sem.    Per.  ;    mi',    Krau 

ahnar,    Stieng   mi  ;    Central, 

Chawra       Sicobar      amth, 

"to    rain";     Phnong    mi? 

hrdu  mi ;  Scdang  me,  * '  rain  "  ; 

Kaseng    mi;     Lave    mti    "to 

perhaps  =  R  8.] 

:  ma'-ni,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  mam", 
Kam.  \   manf,  Sak.   Martin  ; 

>ak.    Pa.  ;    mani,     Tan.     U. 

n«^ni,  Sak.  Blauj.  Siv.\  mani, 

Hen.,     Darat,     Sak.      Sung.  ; 

tianik),   Scrau.      Heavy  rain  : 

itoi   (manik   intoi),    Scrau  ;   B 

R  7(a)-f  infix  an], 

jSma.   Bes.   Malac.  ;    gi^mah  ; 

Us.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  gSma  (gemah), 

Lang.,  Bes.  Bell.  ;  (geu-mdh), 

'.  Da.  :   (gumar).  Ben.  \eiv.  ; 

j^md"),    Bes.    Her.  ;     kemeh, 

ap.  Her.  ;  kumeh.  Pant.  Kap. 

•umeh,      Pant.      Kap.      Sim. 

g<?nirir  l)anchi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.', 
[CAonif  koma ;   Xo/tg  kama  ; 

*bar  komnlh  ;  Samn'  kameaka 

a) ;  Par  kameaka  (kam&ica'; 

te  nia ;   Ka  mea  ;   Prou    mo  ; 

mlia  ;   Boloien,  Halang  mlia  ; 

liu  ;  Kuy  Dek  mar,  "  rain  "  ; 

L.  II 


Boloven  mfia  ;  Niahdn  m6a  ;  Halang 
mia,  "  to  rain  "  ;  ?  =  R  7.] 
9.  Rain  ;  water  :  par,  Kena.  /.  [Lang 
Kiput,  Lelak  prar ;  Narom  pgrar ; 
Dali,  Lemiting  perar, ' '  rain" ;  Achin. 
prCl,  "drizzling  rain."] 

10.  Rain  :  pfijur,  Jak.  Mad.  (Pant. 
Kap. ) :  (p'jur).  Pant.  Kap.  Jok, 

11.  Rain  :  rfibdi,  Ktna  //.  ;  R  12. 
\^Hnang.  Mai.  r&b&h ;  MaL  rSbas, 
"drizzle."] 

12.  Rain:  ujan,  Sem.  U.  Stl.,  Stm. 
Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.^  Ben. 
New.,  Sak.  Br.  Low;  (ujar),  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob.  ;  (oudjane),  Sak.  Croix  \ 
hujan,  Sem.  Ij.,  Sem.  Beg.,  Mantr. 
Malac.  ;  huj^Q,  Barok ;  huj^t  (houd- 
jftt),  Sak.  Kerb.  Drizzling  rain : 
ujan  k&t&l  (aujn  ktl),  Stm.  Buk.  Max.  \ 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Fine  rain :  ujan 
rebas  (aujn  rbs),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
R  II.  Heavy  rain :  hujan  lebat. 
Ment.  Stev.  Hot  rain  \i.€.  rain 
and  sunshine  at  the  same  time], 
{Mai.  hujan  ponaa):  ujan  pfidih 
(aujn  pdih).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  \  H  140.  Slight  rain :  hujan 
rinyi  (hujan  reenyi),  Ment.  Stev.  \ 
R  15.  Volcanic  rain  mixed  with 
ashes :  ujan  kebal  (aujn  kbl  or  kbd?), 
Sem..  Buk.  Max.  ;  ujan  k£chil  (aujn 
kchil  or  kchid?).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
A  161.  Rainstorm  :  ujan  bAwft'  (aujn 
baua' ;  aujn  bau').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \ 
ujan  bua'  (aujn  bua'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  W  109.  Hail :  ujan  batu' 
(aujn  balu*),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  ujan 
batu  (aujn  batu),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
S  465  [.Mai.  hujan;  ujan]. 

13.  Rain:  ritik,  Ben.  New.  Sweat, 
rfit^h,  A'ena.  /.  [  ?  cf.  Mai.  rintik. 
"drizzling  "]  ;  W  73. 

14.  Rai.vs,  monsoon:  kSchau  (kt'chow), 
Sem.  Stev. 

15.  Rai.\,  drizzling:  rinyei,  Bes.  Songs; 
R  12  [Mai.  rennyai]. 

16.  Rainbow :  kawat.  Jak.  Ba.  Pa. ;  C  89. 
Rainbow  (regarded  as  a  python)  : 
hwCak,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  hoiya'  (houlia). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  ekob  hoijr&  (ekob 
hoyyar),  Sem.  Stev.;  S  310. 

17.  Rainbow:  rdgih,  Pang.  U.  Aring. 

18.  Rainbow  :  bdhota.  Mantr.  Malac,  ; 
bohuta,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa. ;  bohutah.  Jak. 
Lent.  ;  bouta  (txx>utah),  Mantr. 
Cast.  ;   C  190. 

Rainstorm :  R  12. 

19.  Raise,  to;  unjet,  Bes.  A.  I.;  D  66; 
H  83.     To  raise  oneself :  S  429. 

20.  Rambai  (fruit,  tree),  Baccaurea  mot- 
leyana  (?)  :  p§loh  (paluh),  Sem.  Pa. 

2   Y 


UjQ 
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Mill.  ;  jJt'Ii.  >rv//.  /fu/t.  A/tiv.  ;  (spec. 
A/j/.  r.  aiiyin;;  ?> :  [»."il»jh  lO'.ur  ipalu 
rliir).  .S>w.  /'.J.  .l/.;i.  ;  jkmi  U"iur  (pili 
ilurl.  SfM.  /».//■.  .l/.rr  ;  ?  K  37 ;  (spec. 
1/.;/  r.  uMori  :  |xlK.ih  inAko'  (fxiluh 
iiikii  ).  Sim.  /',:.  Mux.  :  |M>li  niAko' 
ipili  iiiku  I.  Srw.  Duk.  .l/.;i.  :  K 
34;  (s;k-o.  .1/.;/.  r.  waiiRi)  :  palob 
*.-in^i  tii.ihili  i;.mi:ii;  Sem.  Pu. 
A/.ii.  .  \f'\\  \\.\T\ii\  ijiC-li  nan^i),  Scm. 
/.'.•/*.  .l/.i 

joA.  Kamkai  ifriiit.  irt-ei:  rambai, 
,^rruu  [.1/..7.  rainkiij. 

^i.  Rajnbki  daun  <tree  spec. ),  a^ilfuria 
pMchth^itpr  y.rni.ikan  hAlo  \  ia'tiiokD 
halui.  Scm.  link.  .!/..•  \.  [There 
sreins  to  U*  some  blunder  hero;  the 
wi)rd>  li^^k  hktr  a  verlal  phrase,  not 
.1  sjMnfu'  1I.MIM-.  ] 

^2  Rambutan  <  iVuit-treu  k  .\'f/'firii»m 
/.;/.*.;. rfc w:  :  tan;;giih.  /*«"/;'•  ^'^ 
.//.'//;';  tAiiKi.''»h  ?  itni;kuih».  St^rn. 
/I'.v^v  .l/,;»-. .  Sen:.  /'.;.  .J/.;.i.  ;  taiif;-ui. 
A'fi /•.;/.  A  kind  of  fniit-irco  (=lhe 
niinliut.iiii' )  ■.  t.ui^oi.  ex.  wtjnji;-wuii|* 
t.iuj^iu.  .S'W.  h'fiiati.  Wild  rani- 
Ir.ii.in  i-^ihv.  1/.;/.  jviiiji^ul  lotoni^i, 
Xffhf.'ium  I  ri  •^'■t.'tj/uw  :  jarijjch  (jan- 
j:i!ii.  .'»  w.  .'•'.iv  A/iix.  Kaiiilmtan  ; 
rambiit.in  i^r.it  la  less  haJr>'  kiml)  : 
ili.tn^r  ich.uij;iki.  >f/-.;//.  Pul.isau 
ifiuii).  .\r-tkt'iium  muiij/'i/f  :  chanj;- 
t-h.  St-fi.  f  V/r  kamliutan  (s|»ec.  Ma  I 
v.  aihrh /  » :  tan^t^uili  :\oheh?  (tngkuih 
achh).  .s'lW.  />'.v4'.  .l/.M. .  .SVw.  /'a. 
1/..T. ;  t'^j)ic.  .1/..7.  r.  Railiiij;!:  t.int^j^ih 
['.u.i'  tin:;kiiil»  Ud).  Sr/u.  liuk.  Mt7x.\ 
;rii;kii.ri  li.d.i"i.  Sem.  pj.  Max.  \ 
II  ij'i;  (sjKc.  .l/«.7.  r.  i.>achat).  .\>n»- 
•  ft'rmurn  fu  rrnhiunum  :  tanfi^i^iiih 
jiaihat  <tn;;kiiih  pachi).  Sem.  liuk. 
\/.:.\.,  St-w.  /',;.  .J/.:r.  Kruil  : 
Miijjcx"  [a  misprint :  in  MS.  iirij^inally 
■  ■  lani^iH-y  '  lurrt.vinl  10  •'  tani;oc  "  ; 
l!u:  nuMiiini^  ijivrn   is  clearly  wrong]. 

.Sr-W.    /'.    Sf/. 

2ji     kAMr*i:TAN  :      le  -  K^S.     St»i.      t'lif. 

K  iniliiiian  :     pnl.isan     \Miil,    ^atl  : 

irj»ns.  St'r.:H\  is[)ec.  .1/.^/.  ji;f>niutai) : 

!i-^j:is.    I'cniri. 
j\    k  \ M I : r  r  \ N  :    k*' " - 1'.'" .    A"/i; i*    Tern .  ; 

p'  I  i;»-nlr  ii^rn-li-'  ipli-r^i  \,  h'nii4  k'et. 
j=    k  \Mm  TAN  :  i:ral.  /.f.*/r.      Tulasan. 

X'-f'hi.'iNw  mutr.bilc.  .urat,  l\jnx.   I'. 

.lnt!^\    pU-   qrat,    lUs.    Sep.  \  gran, 

/«'•>.  W.  /.  ;   ni--r.it,  A'r-iu  Tttn.     [In 

l\asi    Coast     Malay    the    pulasan    is 

>  alU'd  "  i;ral.  "] 
i'.'.  kAMHii  \N  :  liuan  :  i)KV  Iman  :  p'lc 

l-Man.  A><.  ,/.  /.:  I.:iian,  Kes.  Mahic. 

Kriiii     NiKv   -      liiMM.     /I'cj.      Songs. 


[Prolably  for  Imluan.  Vrx*. 
Mt2L  hulu.  H  4 ;  as  mtbc: 
ram  but,  H  3  ;  but  periup: 
bAbun.  "  wild  r.iintrj*.2E."  ] 
27'.  Rambutan.  Minir.  j/ic 
Miilac.  [.1/ci/.  rambutia];  H 

28.  Rambutan.  w'id.  £r: 
eduU  i7]\  gabar.g.  .l/M.fr. 
Che.  A  kind  of  fruiM-te: 
lies.  SoK^s. 

Rancid :  S  292. 
Rapid :  Q  5-15. 

29.  Rapid,  a  :  waterfall :  j^rr 
C/.  :  J.>-rup'*.  .S>«.  Ciif; 
jerap**,  Tembi  \  j4r-4.  A>a 
Current  of  a  river;  rapid. 
Sak.  Kor.  Cb.  [.l/j/.  .^-anl 

30.  Rapid,  a  :  talar.  /'-?.'.  A'j 
Waterfall  :    \k\x.  S.^m.  \  IS: 
Kerb. .  S^k.  A'j.     A  r.ipid 
Rare:  O  8:  R  31. 

3'.  Rarely  (.I/j/.  jaraag:-:  .5'. 
Pan;^.  Sam,  Pan^^.  (hi. 
{b)  Rare;  difficult <?i:  jaraj 
.SVw.  /yjn/-.  .1/j.r.  Widdr  • 
scanty  :  jaeng  ij.iir.g>.  Mm. 
Mux'.,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Sea 
at  wide  intervals :  ;aeng  rfftr- 
Pa.  Max.  \  jaen  i;a:L'.  >• 
J/c7.r.  \>ry  seldom  ;  jao?  -.! 
.SVot.  litik.  Max.  Sc;don  i 
.S'ji-.  r-^.  k'am.  Rare :  jWj.  "' 
jtVo  (^V»ro),  •Vdit.  AVr/. ;  jcfC'C; 
5c^i^.  A*fl.  Spread  and  jpk? 
jaraiig  -  jarang,  iki.  Sjtf  f J 
jarang]. 
Baih  ^on  the  .<k:ni ;  1 45-5^ 

32.  Bat:  ebu.  Sem.  5/«'.  ['Ci.^ 
umbau  ;  or  Tartn^  abfi :  w  ■ 
btil.  "rat."] 

33.  Kat:  kadong<»rkadeg..^.'-'^ 
kadag.  Sem.  K.  A'rts;K6?* 
Per. ;  kadeg  or  kant ,  A*  ^\ 
kan*'.  //.J.  ^>/.;  kanA;brf' 
.SVA  A.  /. ;  {ka-n*h).5£4.&i^ 
(kanek).  Bed.  Ckmi\  i«» 
Serf  in;::  kane.  5ifj.  .I/l'a  ^ 
(kanik).  /?«.  //^r. ;  karj' -^i* 
kanai  (kanye),  ^Jf.  -Vff"  ^ 
rkenek),  fan.  L'.  L't;  » 
kt-ding.  7V«^«.  Squint  '■ 
tupai):  kfdcga.  Tenti.  b 
mouse    (Mai.    tikus),  tedoi5. 

I  A>./flA  ;    kOdes:.   Sem.  P[»i- 

I  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Fan f.  Sin. 

I  Cal.      Mouse  :  kancl  ibttn*' 

J  Sfet'.  ;      kanC.     if«.    5^ 

I         Mouse  :  rat  (spec.  .\h!.  vas 
I  t.    niondok).   Mus  decumzxx 

gencrically  :    k^dong  ikdii-g 
'  /iuA.    Max.     Rat  ^spec.  X'i 
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Ian ) :  k^dong  ambang 
ig  ambng  buln),  Sem. 
;  leans' — the  following 
lentioned  as  varieties : 
>amboo  rat) ;  B40  ;  2.  k. 

grong  iku'  (t>r  "  curly- 
,  which  attacks  the  padi; 
or  rfibuk  or  rCbu' — Bes. 
use ;  rat  (spec.  Mai.  t. 
ng    padi    (kdung    padi), 

Max.  Squirrel  (J/a/. 
•g,  Sem.  Jarum.  \Mon 
Stieng  kond  ;  Bahnar 
,"  "mouse";  Sedang 
kenai  ;  Halang  kanya  ? 
v«,  Phnong  kan^  ;  Cuoi 
ven  khAna  ;  Lave  khftne  ; 
t  ;  ?  cf.  Khmer  kd.nddr 
)  [kftntur]  :  Old  Khmer 
There  seem  to  be 
one  with   -d-,   the  other 

A  (langse),  Kena.  I.  ; 
inch^^t).  Kena.  II.  ; 
edu.  II.  ;  mfinti,  Jak. 
lanti*.  Bed.  Chiong ; 
mutitek ),  Ben.  New.  ; 
^asa.  Mouse  :  chaa  ? 
rm.  K.  Ken.  {Minangk. 
lit    (/r.    manchi') ;    Bat. 

Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
em.  U.  Sel.  [in  the  MS. 
finally  had  tekus],  Sem. 
'e7v. ,  Sak.  Br.  Low,  Sak. 
.Mantr.  Maine;  (likous), 

Kerb.      [Mai.     tikus]  ; 

73- 

ilaik  (lalaik),  Sem.  Pa. 
,  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem. 
(lalei),  .SVw.  Jur.  Rob.  ; 
rotan  ayer)  :  lalaik  teu? 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  (spec, 
balu  tunggal).  Calamus 
IfttAik  l>atu  (lalaik  bftalu), 
fax.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan 
alamu  v  didymophyllus : 
j^njA"  (lalaik  kra  hnja'), 
^ax.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan 
ilk  bum  (  lataik  bum  ), 
Ui.x.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan 
iik  maiiik  (Ilaik  manik), 
fax.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rolan 
lataik  rum  put  (  lataik 
m.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ( spec. 
I  sabut  ),  IJ(r//tonoro/>s 
Iik  sabut  (lataik  sabut), 
IX.  Malacca  cane  (J/fl/. 
ibu),  Calamus  scifionum  : 
(lataik  kid").  Sem.  Pa. 
tan    (spec.     Mai.     rotan 


s^mut ),  Korthalsia  scaphigera :  Iftt&ik 
k£mho'  ?  (lataik  kmhu').  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan  suki) :  Ifit&ik 
suki  (lataik  suki),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
(spec.  Mai.  rotan  udang)  :  l&t&ik 
udang  (lataik  audng),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Root  (?)  {Mai.  akar) :  Ifit&ik  (lataik). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Perhaps  iSt&ik  is 
to  be  pronounced  latai'.  ?  Cf.  Khmer 
loda  [lflt&],  ' '  climbing  rattan. "] 
37.  Rattan  :  {a)  choit  (tsch6it),  Sak. 
Tap.  ;  ch6k,  Sak.  U.  Kam., 
Sak.  U.  Bert. ;  chuk.  Sak.  Em.  ; 
chog,  Serau  ;  ch5k*»,  Jelai  ; 
chokn,  Darat ;  chdng,  chong, 
Tembi ;  ch6kn,  Sen.  CI. ;  chu^ng ; 
cho'sng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  chiong 
(tchioft).  Sak.  Ra.\  chong,  Bes.  Bell. ; 
siing  (s^ng),  Bedu.  II. ;  sek(?),  Krau 
Tem. ;  slau,  Kena.  I.  Rattan  (spec. 
Mai.  rotan  tawar) :  sing  (sing),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan 
ilang)  ;  chong  lag",  TemH ;  (spec. 
Mai.  rotan  tunggal) :  ch5ng  tabar, 
Tembi.  Rattan  for  stone  axes : 
Ichog  (ee-chog),  Sem.  Stev.  Cane 
( rattan  )  :  chok,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
Climbing  rattan:  c\iybn%,Bes.Malac.\ 
ch6kn,  Sen.  Cliff.  \  cho^ng,  Bes.  Sep. 
Onak  (climber),  Zityphus  calophyllus : 
song  ( sung ),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
B  196 ;  P  163.  Root  :  chAk, 
Sak.  Sung.  :  ch6kn,  Sen.  CI.  ; 
cho'sng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  tiogn.  Bes. 
Her.  ;  ch6-hang,  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ; 
chong,  Tang.  U.  Lang.,  Buk.  U. 
Lang.,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  sAg,  Sem.  Stro. 
Rope;  string:  cho^^ng,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
Rattan  rope  :  chong,  Bes.  K.  Lang. ; 
T  94  ;  W  66 ;  Y  4.  Tapioca  roots : 
ubi  chien,  Sak.  Hale;  Y  13.  Yam 
(  Mai.  ubi  akar  ) :  chun  ( choun  ). 
Sak.  Kerb.  Yam  {Mai.  ubi)  :  chah. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  {Mai.  kfiladi)  :  chahak 
(tchahiJs),  Sak.  Pa.  [Man  chuk 
[juk],  "rope";  chuk  krbp  [juk 
gruip],  "creeper,  used  for  tying"; 
So  shafi  (chanh) ;  Lave  khflshen, 
"  climbing  rattan."] 
{b)  Root :  chin  chuk.  Sak.  Blanj. 
Sw. ;  chin  chu,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
{c)  Climbing  rattan  :  changt^ft  ? 
(tchaft  -  idgn).  Sak.  Ra,  Root  : 
tcnjjtek,  Sak.  Br.  Low ;  tengtak, 
Sak.  Croix;  tengtak  (tefttik).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  tendak  or  dcnd^k,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  chanteng.  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 
Tap-root :  chadeng  (chding),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Buttress  -  root  {Mai. 
banir) :  chatek^  ;  chatck^,  Tembi. 
{d)  Root  :  jemOk  (jfiracink).   Serting ; 
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jemil.  A'.i(i7.  Hranching  rcx)t  :  chlni.Uc 
or  chlnilk  (?).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[h'hmiis  tlmivi  llchmeu).  "rope"; 
lioloitH  chmu  ;  Lave  ]\xm\i,  ••climb- 
ing rattan.  "  It  is  tu  l)e  noted  that 
the  .!/(.■/.  akar  means  both  "root" 
;md  "climbing  rattan."  Hence 
(Kjssible  confusion.] 
!.  k.VTlAN  :  {it)  de-ri>,  r.  Cher,  ;  dCra 
fdCri).  Si'r/iMjT -^  drcin,  Or.  J/u.  Jok, 
I.  ;  (10" ,  IUt\i.  \^/>o!inen.  Xiaki^n 
T.i  ',  I  hi  Ian  ^.  re  ;  lUthrt.ir  here,  hore  ; 
S/ien;:  Tvh  <iV;hi,  "rattan":  /a rat 
krre.  "  climbinij  rattan."] 
ifl}  kalian:  i>i"'ni*Ti'  ?  (iK'nerikV  /'i^nf, 
h'ap.  Iler.  ;  iH'ngtTtf"  ^p'ng'rek), 
/*.;«/.  A'i:,«.  Mad.  \  jiOngre"  pCngikiit 
(p'njjrek  p'ngikat).  l\int.  Kcp.  i.tin.\ 

(i )  1  i* -It  for  blowpipe  quiver :  siilaii?»: 
s.irai  .■*  (>«.lai ;  sorai?i.  Hak.  Kerb. 
Hnw-siring  :  chCrai  ?  (chu-ai  ?),  S:k. 
I'ius  Cli^.  Ko|)c ;  string:  serai. 
Sak.  Kerb.  :  sOngrai ;  sCngray 
(.sngiai ;  sngray),  Sak.  [.',  Hert. 
String :  st'-ngrOi  (sngroi ;  sngnjy), 
Sak,  I '.  Kiitn. 
,.  Rattan:  awo.  .sVw.  Craw.  Hist.  ; 
awe.  Pang.  I'.  .\ring\  i-w6,  Lehir; 
aweh  (auilil.  Sent.  /iuk.  Max.  ; 
a  -  w»*ng.  Ki'rtat.  Rattan ;  cane 
(.lyc.-/.  rotan)  :  awe,  Sem.  Kedah. 
SfM.  J  a  rum  ;  awe  ;  awe.  Sem.  Plus. 
Rattan  or  ro|x» ;  awe.  Pang.  K. 
.tring;  awai.  Pang.  liflimb.  Creeper 
or  liane  {Mai.  akar)  :  awe.  Sem, 
KeJah.  CrwjTer  [Mai.  poke'  akar) : 
lam  |y/?tan)  awe,  Piing.  L\  A  ring  \ 
V  203.  (.'limiting  rattan  :  a-w^,  Lebir; 
A-wrng.  Kcrb,i*\  B  213;  B  301: 
1*199.  Ratt.m  binding  :  awi  (owee). 
Sim.  Stt'v.  ;  niaka  ke  awi  (mackor- 
ke-oweel,  Setu,  Stcv.  \  ?  C  295. 
Ratlan  (sjx.'e.  Mai.  rotan  akar) : 
aweh  akar  (auih  akr).  Sem.  link. 
.1/..M-.  ;  (>|;oc.  Mai.  rotan  ayer) : 
asvi'h  sv'ga  batC-oh  (auih  ska  btiuh). 
>Vw.  Puk.  Max.  ',  W  30 ;  (spec. 
.1/?/.  rotan  batu  lunggal),  Calamus 
imii^nii'.  aweh  Uilu'  (auih  l)atti'). 
Se:n.  Puk.  Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  rotan 
go  la  h  > .  I .'. :  ui  tn  u  j  didymophyllus  : 
aweh  lia  l.iuih  liai.  .SVw.  Puk,  ^lax.\ 
( spei:.  .'./■//.  roian  kawan  ) :  aweh 
'...aw.m  (auih  kaiiaii),  Sem.  Puk,  Ma.v. ; 
I. spec.  Miil.  rotan  manik),  aweh 
inani*  (auih  mani'),  .SVw.  Puk.  Max.', 
tspiH:.  Mai.  rolan  runiput) :  aweh 
kCnio*  ( .luih  kniu'  ? ),  .SVy//.  Puk. 
.Max.  ;  (."Spec.  Mai.  rotan  sabul). 
f^enionor./s  ,  hystrix  :     aweh    sabut 


(auih  sabut).  Sem.  Buk.  .1/j: 
Mai,  rotan  ucang; :  ixn 
(auih  sabud  -yr  sdbu: '-',  >.- 
Max. ;  \  spec  .1/.:/.  roun  stf 
siapet  (auih  siap:ti.  Sat.  Bm 
(spec  Mil/,  rctan  sirgi  baaj 
mas  omatus  :  aueh  sef a  ig 
ska  akb).  Sen.  Puk.  Mzi.\ 
(spec.  Mai.  rotan  sfmut'.  A" 
scaphigera  :  aweh  prli  kri: 
pla  kriu?),  Serr,.  Puk.  J/u. 
Ma/,  rotan  iini):  x^t  Ov, 
P/us  ;  (spec.  Mai.  roian  sdd 
Idnum  (auih  tanunp,  Sim.Ba 
(spec.  .1/<i/.  rotan  UH or):  v 
(auih  taba),  Sen.  Puk.  .V. 
kind  of  creeper  used  medic 
birth  :  awe  chen-!ai,  Sfm.  A'l 
38.  Akindofcreeper:awct 
Stm.  A'ddaA.  Plant  ips 
*'  nibus  ") :  awi-ji/g  io*te-ju 
S/ev.  Root  (-1/J/.  aiiari :  iJ 
Plus;  awe.  /'-w^.  i".  .-f-n 
(awai  [in  MS.  orig-Ji-iIlT : 
Sem.  U.  Scl.  \  aweh  <4C3 
Buk.  J  A?  jr.  Rope  or  sao} 
tali)  :  awe.  ^V«.  Fis:. 
girdle  (JAr/.  tali  iki:  pq 
ftwe  nem  (/r.  nc*^iii  ji 
6'i7»r,  Pang,  Gal.  [An  orjiB 
/'tf/.  word :  ^'t?nBt'ju«  au 
uc ;  5mii(/.  hoe :  Sismfii,  I 
ow6;  Agaj'u  Dayak  owsi; 
ooay ;  7Vr,^c/  ouay ;  A'fus 
Kayan^  Punan  u6;  £i>te 
Seniak  Dayak  ui ;  .-ffAJ* 
Lamf^mg  wui ;  TAiZK  ba«t 
hawai,  "  rattan. '] 

40.  Rattan  :  rotan.  J/j«.v. 
/«*.  Malac.  \Mal.  roui]: 
R  X73  ;  R  183  ;  V  8. 

41.  Rattan,  dragon's-blood 
rotan  j^rnang).  Daimmanfi 
D,  propinquus  ( ?  1 :  hadlnd  >  b; 
Sim.  Sin'.  ;  banlld.  Sem,  P. 
aweh  hdnlid  (auih  ho'id).  S 
Max, 

41  A.  Rattan  (spec.  Md.  rota 
a  red  variety :  cbong  Uk. 
chong  hiLkB,  Serau;  K  y, 
Mai.   rotan  ular) :  haog  [i>r 

4 IB.  Rattan  (spec.  J/d/.  rota 
chOng     teniuki^,     S^rsx : 
Tembi  \   R  37. 

41C.  Rattan  (spec  Md  rrt 
s^5g  (stAgj ;  chong  setCk 
stokn  ;  chong  stoko).  Tt^ 
shetdg  (chong  shiog),  5^«: 

4XD.  Rattan  (spec  Md.  re 
1^1)  :  chOng  riau.  Stra\  ;  I 
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N   (spec.    ^faL    rotan    ma- 

manang ;    m^ang,     Tembi 

anang]. 

0 :  D  158. 

l/a/.    mdnlah) :  pCnyas   (/r. 

,   Sem.  J  arum  ;    U    19   [?  = 

jjeen  (in  taste  [xjV])  :  me€i 
Jak.     Sembr.     [?cf.    MaU 

preen  (in  taste  [nV]) :  juh(it, 

d.     Tasteless  (?) ;   insipid  (?) 

war) :  slut,  Krau  Tern. 

tenxOBg  (bird  spec.) :  baban, 

/. 

of  river)  :  B  173, 

to  {Mai.   jijak) :  ya'  kay&h 
fAhb),    Sem.    J  arum.       To 
:  (?) :  kau,  Bes.  Songs  ;  A  145- 
39 ;  M  71. 
9 :  M  61. 

jug,  ex.  jug  yS  chop.  "I 
y  to  go  "  (doubtful).  Pang, 
ng.  Gal. 

:  siap,  Sak.  Ra.  \Mal.  siap]. 
to    make    ready :    sediyo 

Sem.     Buk.     Max.     [Ma/. 

eady :  B  213. 

\      TO      MAKE :       bCncha' 
:    b^nchad   ta   (bnchad  ta), 
tiake    rice     ready,"    b^nch^ 
zhana,  Sak.  U.  Bert. 
O  :  C  295  ;  C  299. 
j-knife .  C  295. 
a :  A  59. 

,    to :    trimA.    Sak.    Ra.      I 
en   trim.i'   (entrimal;),  Jelai 
rima] ;   B  400  ;   F  103. 
r  (for  poison)  :  B  21  ;   B  25. 
y :      X     49.     50 :     N    52  ; 

,  to  :  T  78.  79. 

,  to  :   L  66-73  ;  S  248-250. 

lae,  to  :   K  60. 

Ct,  to  :   R  64. 

:,     to.    C    219:     F    103: 

r)  tohon,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
apr.  \  tohAfi  {pr.  to-h4yn  or 
Sem.  k'ednh  ,  tahun  (tahoun), 
^apr.  :  tohoi'^n?  (dohoidn), 
Ken.  :  K^hueh  (thuih),  Sem. 
ax.  ;  tohui  (to-houi),  Som.  \ 
W  29.  Yellow :  tChuin 
Sem.  Buk.  .Mux.  ;  tohui 
,  Siim.  ;  W  29. 
:  scarlet  :  pfthang  (phang), 
7.  Max.  ;  P  234  :  S  515. 
(colour)  :  pAhang  (phang), 
.  Max.     [Possibly  connected 


with  B  349;  cf.  the  various  meanings 
of  B  247.]  [?  Cf.  /Chmer  kraham. 
••red";  krehttm  [krahim],  "to  get 
red  "  ;  Stieng  br§hi ;  Chrdu  prdho, 
prCho  :  Churu  phung  ;  Cham  bhong, 
"red."] 

(c)  Red  :  ngCnghang,  Tembi  [cf.  B 
a36]. 

52.  Red  {Mai.  merah) :  b^-kait  or 
bekait,  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  bCrkayd 
or  bekayd  (pr.  bfekaydd),  Pang, 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal  Yellow  {Mai. 
kuning) :  b^rkayd  {pr.  b^-kaydd), 
Sem.  Plus.  [Mon  phftket ;  b'ket, 
••red."] 

53.  Red  ;  crimson  ;  orange ;  yellow ; 
brown  :  ch6ng-ul,  Sen.  CI. ;  ch6ng-iil. 
Sen.  Cliff.  Red  ;  yellow  :  chengOl, 
Serau,  Red :  ch^ngun,  Darat. 
Yellow:  ch6ngQl.  Tembi.  Blue: 
chengQl,  Sak,  Em.  [Cf.  Stitng  j€r- 
ngul ;  Man  chaingngu  [jftngngu], 
••  red  vermilion."] 

54.  Red:  ch^nluk  (tchiign  louk).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  nySlang,  Kena.  I.  ;  gii-lip, 
Krau  Ket.  ;  jfi-leb,  Krau  Tern. 
Blue :  chdluk  (/rAolook).  Sak.  Kerb. 
[?  cf.  S  38]. 

55.  Red:  ran,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Blue; 
red  ;  green  ;  yellow  :  su  -  r&t,  U. 
Tem.  Black :  chirat,  Sak.  Sung. 
[Palaung  rftn,  '  •  red. "] 

56.  Red  :  gtehang.  Bes.  A.  I.',  rgchdng, 
Bes.  Malac. 

57.  Red  :  merah,  Bes.  Bell.  [Mai. 
merah] ;  B  236  ;  B  247  ;  C  177  ; 
S38. 

58.  Bednce,    to  {Mai.  mfingurangkan) : 
mah&i.  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  L  61. 
Reflection  (physical) :  S  159. 

59.  Befase,  to  ?  [this  is  wrongly  entered 
here:  it  means  •'to  crave  for"]: 
punan,  Bes.  K.  Lang.  [Mai.  k6m- 
punan,  as  to  which  see  Klinkert,  s.v.] 
To  refuse  :   D  231. 

60.  Reject,  to ;  to  cast  away  {Mai. 
buang) :  ya'  hempes,  Sem.  J  arum  ; 
ya'  mpes,  ex.  ja'  mpess,  "rejected  or 
thrown  away,"  Sem.  Plus.  \  F  116. 
To  break  {Mai.  patah) :  pfts  (pass), 
Som.  To  break  up :  h^mpa' 
(hmpak),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  leave  : 
ham-phess,  ex.  ham-phess  bA-ka'un, 
"left  behind,"  Pang.  Be  limb.  \  B 
165  ;  W  78.  To  remain  ;  to  be  left : 
ya'  'mpes  ka-tCkoh  or  ba-t(fk5h  {pr. 
'mpess  ba-tdkiihh),  Sem.  Plus;  A 
46.  [?  cf.  Afal.  hempas,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  we  have  here  two 
distinct  words  meaning  respectively 
(i)  to  leave,  and  (2)  to  break;  the 
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Litter  may  be  rel.ited  tu  the  Malay 

word.  ] 

'lo  reject  -.   F  120. 

BeUta.  to  :  S  365. 

R«l«aM.  to  :  T  9. 

61.  Beleaae  itself,  to  u'.r.  of  a  snare) : 
pIiN.   /»i  •.    ./.   /.      [Cf.    .{ckin.   ploh 
(pins',    "to  make   loose";    Buknar 
ii^h,  ■'  to  rflc:ibe  itself  (of  a  snare). 
Reluctant :  L  30. 

62.  Remain,  to ;  remainder ;  what  is 
Itrfl  over  :  van  nan).  St'm.  /"«;.  Max.\ 
y.m  \\\\\.  Si-m.  Jiuk.  .l/«;.v. 

63.  Kkmain.  t«>:  karak,  /it-x.  A'. /.anj^. , 
/ii-j.  Sv'*/i;s.  'I  o  remain  behind : 
kani",  /it'.  Si/>.  To  reside:  kara', 
#■.;'.  karrr  mrri,  "to  live  in  the 
jungle.  ■  /fts.  S>'/>.  To  dwell  :  karl'. 
e-.^.  ni.uu  hi  k.ir.'i',  "where  do  you 
live?  ■  /»V..  .S.v».  .-/.  /.  To  leave: 
karak.  /li:<.  A'.  Lung,  Only :  'ra' 
[^rob.  for  k.ira].  />'.•.•.  St'p. 

Vyy  reni.im  :   W  88-90  ;   Fax;   R  60 ; 

S  2J-'. 

Remainder :  K  62. 
Remedy  :  ( :  293. 

64.  Remember,   to  -.    Icnoka    ilunoka), 

65.  Rknikmukr,  to  :  Ip'^d,  i>iik.  Kerb. 
(l^i.  Ri:mkmi:i  K.   To:    ki'^nang    (A»na4), 

Stik.    A'.;.  ;  keiiank;.    I'hs.    A'.    Lang. 

[.1/..7.    ki^nani;.    "to  reniember  vkith 

lon^iiii;  '•]. 
( J.  kKMKMUKK.    Tu  :  ('/)  Jm"  cnah  (/r. 

en.ilihi.   ^i-m.   Pius  [cf.    K  58J.      To 

remcmlKT  ;  to  recollect  [.\fal.  ingat) : 

iiijjtxl.     <-.^'.     ingcd    kiManges    {Mil/. 

in>;.\t  h.iti^   "to  rememlxir  in  one's 

hc.iit."    /',.-/.\'.     S<im ;    ingat.    AVjw 

/:  w.       To   n\mil    (think   of) :    ingat, 

S.:k.    I'.    A',:m,    [.\ful.    ingat,    "to 

rememlKT.  ■■] 

(.*)  To  look  for  :  pCringat  (p'ringat) ; 

m(>rin^at  (m'ringat).  /'.:«/.  A';?^.  Joh. 

'Vo    Ik?  :     nu"-i\j;rin.i;at    (mngringat), 

/'..///.  A';A  J  oft.     [  The  connection  of 

thrse  last  words  seems  doubtful.] 

To  riMui'mlK;r  :  A  23  :   K.  6a. 

Remembrance :  K  62. 

Remnant :  M  179A  :  T  33. 
03.  Remove,  to  :  hC'ndeh  (hndih),  Sem. 

link.    .\/.ir.    [?.l/..'/.   undur];   G  43 ; 

M  2x0  ;  T  107  ;  T  113. 

Rend,  to  :  T  32-39. 

Renew,  to  :  N  52. 
69.  Rdngas  lant  (tree  si)ec. ),  MeLinorhea 

^p.  I?)  :   iKinij.is?  livings?),  Scfn.  Pj. 

.l/i.'.r.  (.1/.'/.  nVngas]. 

Repartee :  A  90. 

Repeat,  to  :  R  70. 

P^TUkfff -tHly  :   ci  43. 


1  70.  Repeatedly  :  to  rrx 
frequent :  uleng  (aullng;  i- 
.IfcT.r.  ;  ulaDC  laulog-.  .v 
Mix.t\  [Ma/,  ulang]. 
BapoM:  F  12:  RS2;  w 
71.  BAsak  (tree  spec):  pctpu 

■  S^m.  Buk.  Max. .  Sem,  Pi. 

BaiidA.  to .  R  63. 

.  73.  Baiin  l.l/i:/.  damar):  ^ 
Sizrn,  Purtg.  CriL  :  goi!*, 
Torch     {Mai.    dacar.i:  g; 

I  ICedah ;  gung  :  gixn  ;?l,  Pa^ 

[  Possibly  some  confusioc : 

73.  Resis    (.!/«/.    damar  I;  ki 
;          Scm.  Pa,  Max.     Resin   \\ 

d.  batu) :  klo'  xueh  ikhi 
Sem.  Pi2.  Max.  "Catw 
(.1/fz/.  damar  mata  koching 
from  Pac/tynocarfiis  \Vi, 
I  Hopea  globi^s7\ :  kio'  tn£i  ks 

mil  kuchng;,  Sem.  Pj.  .Vi 
(spec.  Ma/,  damar  )&'\z 
kueh?(kiu  kuih?),  5«.  / 

74.  Resi.n'  (.\fa/.  damar):  I 
(taiung).  Scm.  Buk.  J/i 
(spec.  Mai.  d.  batui :  liy 
(taiung  kuih?).  Sem.  B 
'  *  Cat's  -  eye  "  resin  [from 
ca  rpus  \  Vallickii  or  HeftA , 
tayong  mft  kuching  ii 
kuching),  Sem.  Buk.  .1/ 
(spec.  Mai.  damar  kelult 
l^kong  ?  (taiuug  IkungVi. 
^/a.\■.  Re^in  spec  :  da: 
(ddmar  tooyoom).  Or&ni 
v.  -Stevens.  Materialien.  p 
[b)  Resin  :  lanim.  Kerdi 
(larekh»»),  TemH. 

75-  Rejoin  {.Mai.  g«^tah  dama 
Arena.  /. 

76.  Resin  ;  damar :  soloh. 
/oh.       Lamp :    suluh.    i 
I.em.       Wax  :     soloh    b 
Pant.     Kap.    Jflk.  ;    B   x, 
suluh,  "torch.') 

77.  Resin,  from  Mat.  kan; 
tinghO  (linghayK  Sem.  S^ 

78.  Resin,  from  'MrJ.  kida 
chftbok  (cha-ar-lwki,  .1 
damar  chabo",  Manir.  . 
[used  for  varnishing  arro' 

79.  Rksin.  from  the  kedc 
{Mai.  damar  kij;ii),  »hic 
the  end  of  the  blowpip 
McMtr.  Ma  lac.  \ya. 

80.  Resi.n-;  pitch:  'damar 
ATa m .  Resin  ( used  to  coc 
end  of  the  blowpipe,  froc 
tree) :  damar  paang.  .V- 
Cha.  ;  ?  cf.  M  202  [M. 
C  31  :  T  175. 
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f%,  to ;  to  determine :  sudi*. 
^uk.  Max.  \Mal.  sudi]. 

repose :    ng^nhal    (fton-h^l  , 
?=S  222  + infix  -/«-];  W  5. 
to  rest :  F  12. 
to  :  S  222  :  S  477. 
a,  to  :   K  5. 

n,  to  {Mai.  pulang) :  ya'  weg 
'egg),  Sem.  Kedak  ;  ya-weg  ; 
rx.  ye  mS-weg  {Mai.  sahya 
ulang),  "  I  am  going  home  "  ; 
,  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  To  return  ; 
ome :  iawek,  Pang.  Belimb.  To 
to  retm-n  {Mai.  balik):  mftwek? 
,  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  u  wek  ? 
^),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  go 
tream      {Mai.      hilir) :      wot, 

U.  A  ring  \  wed  or  weg  {pr. 
fr  wegg),  Sem.  Kedah.  To  go 
(backwards?) :  ya-wod  {or  wot 
*)  td-kyom.  Pang.  Skeat ;  weg 
)m  {lit.  Mai.  pulang  ka-bla- 
i.e.  balik),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
B  165.  Come :  weg-bad6  [in 
S.  originally  weg-badey],  Sem. 
Beyond  {Mai.  balik  sana)  : 
Q,  Pang.  U.  A  ring',  T  88. 
idt  connects  this  with  some 
given  under  G  43,  and  com- 

Mon  kwaik  [kwSk],  ' '  to 
But  cf.  Andamanese  Beada 
ale,  wij,  "to  return.  "  There 
>  Bahnar  uih.  "to  return"; 
rhaps  this  =  A'A;wrr  vlnh  {pr. 
[win],  "  again.  "J 
KN.  TO  {Mai.  pulang)  :  juk. 
.  Lcrw  ;  jCik  ;  jCig,  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
cidjo).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  'njUk,  Sak. 
im.  ;  yut,  Bes.  A.  /. ,  Bes.  A'. 
;  (yeut)  Bes.  Bell.  ;  (yoot). 
Stei\  ;  tuyul,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
arjcesh),  Jak.  Stev.  I  return  : 
ip,  Sak.  Tap.  Let  us  return  : 
juk,  Sak.  J.  Lmv.  To  return 
) :  lyui  ;  lengyut.  e.g.  tyut 
cikeh,  "  return  it  to  him,"  Bes. 

A  178  ;  T  53.  To  go  home  : 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  Back  {adv.): 
Bes.  K.  iMng.  Back  ;  return 
\Mal.  balik)  :  jftg.  Sen.  Cliff.  ; 
Come  :  yut,  e.g.  "  come  here, " 
'na'.  U.  Tern.  To  come  back  : 
cidjo),  Sak.  A\i.  To  recover 
igain):  kijup  {^tXdJoup),  Sak. 
To  return  {Mai.  balik)  :  jihju, 
F.fn.  To  go  home  {.Mai. 
\)  :  perjuk",  Serau.  I  want 
bome  presently  :  am  jup  chahoi 

gage,  Serais.  [We]  want  to 
me  :  hem  jug  jug,  A'rau  Em. 
)rrow   I   am  going  home  :    hill 
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88 
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jib  juk,  Sak.  Em.  In  a  little  while 
longer  we  can  go  back :  koh  lah 
hem  chip  hem  jub  \pr  jug?],  Krau 
Em.  Take  this  bag  to  the  house 
downstream :  en  juk^  de  an  pula  ta 
hok^,  Serau.  Away ;  gone  {Mai. 
pCrgi) :  j6  (dj6),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?= 
G  43].  [?  Cf.  Mon  chhut  a,  "  to  go 
backwards "  ;  Bahnar  shut  (xtit), 
shit  (nt).  (and  perhaps  Mon  chau ; 
Sui  chu),  •  •  to  return. "] 
Return,  to  :  b^baleh  (beubaleh), 
Mentr.  Bar.  ;  ?  cf .  T  255  \Mal. 
balik]. 

Return,  to:  belipat,  Pant.  /Cap. 
Log.  To  return  ;  to  turn  :  mfiUpat 
(m'llpat),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  To  go 
home :  b£Iipat  (b'lipat),  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh,  ;  mfillpat  bklik,  Pant.  Gah. 
Mant.  Danger:  lipat,  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  To  fold  :  lipat,  Tembi,  Serau{?); 
sipat  (sipt),  Sem.  Bui.  Max.  [Mai. 
lipat,  "to  fold."] 

To  return  :    C  219  ;    F  X03  ;    G  42  ; 
T  253,  254. 
Reyolye,  to :  T  257. 
Reward :  B  484. 
Reward,  to  :  B  484. 
Rhenmatiim  or  gout?  {Mai.  s^n- 
gal   kaki):    Ifibeng?   (Ibing?),    Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

Rhinoceros :  karas,  Sem.  Plus  \ 
kara»  (karas'),  U,  Pat.  \  tatagash. 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  kolto»?  (coltos'),  U. 
Pat. ;  kr^t^h  ;  krfidih.  Sem.  Martin 
[?  cf.  R  92]. 

Rhinoceros  :  kagoi,  Sem.  Jarum  ; 
hagoi,  Sem.  Kedah ;  k^wap,  Sem. 
Stev.  \  hagap,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  hagap. 
Sem.  Plus,  Pang.  U.  A  ring,  Sak. 
Blanj.  Sw. ;  (ha-gap),  Kerbat ;  hagap 
(ha-ghAp),  Som.  ;  ^-g^p.  Sen.  CI., 
Sak.  Blanj.  CI.  ;  A-gap.  Sen.  Cliff., 
Tern.  CI.;  (ah-gap),  Sak.  Plus  Cliff., 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.;  agap,  Sem.  Beg.  ; 
hagab  (hakb),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
hagab,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  hagab,  Sem.  U. 
Sel.,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.,  U. 
Kel.  ;  hagap  ;  hagab,  Tembi  \ 
hagap ;  mfinihar  hagap,  Serau ; 
agab,  Sem.  Tom  I. ,  Sak.  Br.  Low  ; 
(agabe),  Sak.  Croix  ;  4gab,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  ah-gam,  Sem.  Ken.  ;  gib  (gb), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  arak,  Ben.  New.  ; 
sft-jdp,  Sak.  Slim;  sajap,  Sak. 
Sung.  ;  sCjap  (sijup),  Tan.  U.  Lang. 
Female  rhinoceros  :  hagap,  Sem. 
Per. ;  R  39.  [Schmidt  compares  Mon 
sdxxx,  etc.,  Khmer  rom^as  (rftmas), 
etc.  ;  but  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  obvious.     Nor  does  an  altema- 
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live  connection,  which  might  be 
suRK^ted.  with  the  Jaxwneit  warak. 
Mai,  bnci.ik.  sei'm  much  more  likely. 
Schmidt's  juxtaposition  of  the  sirit 
and  r.lmds  f^oups  seems  to  pre- 
»upix>se  that  the  Utter  are  infix 
formations  from  a  root  nis  of 
whjch  there  seems  no  evidence.  His 
further  comparison  with  Ckam  limijn, 
etc. ,  is  clearly  wrong,  this  lx»ng  a 
M.il.iy.in  word  properly  meaning 
■•  elcph.int."  from  //«ii.  "  hand,"  as 
to  which  see  E  50 A.  ] 
kill N(.x ■  KK « js  :  Kich i  -  kop,  StiJt. 
A'lwA  [?=R9ol. 

RuiNiKKkos :  s^ngkrat.  /'ttnf.  Kap. 
/Ar. ;  sf-ngkrat  (s'nkrat).  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh. .  Lik.  Ha.  Fa, ;  sOngkrill  (s'nkrat). 
./.;>e.  /.iw.  [l*o5siljly (but  doubtfully! 
tf.  ^/^•n  .sOrit  [srit] :  Khmus  ret : 
/.fwi-/het.  "rhinoceros";  ?cf.  R89.] 
k  II I M  tr  -  K K OS  :  jM-a  -un ,  Lebir. 
kiMMKKKds:  r{^\i\,  Jtik.  Malar.; 
rt^s^ki  iruski),  /ien.  Xfw.:  (risaki), 
JoJt.  h\tf.  As.\  (vesjiki).  Jok.  Raff. 
kHlNHCFKOs  :  ti^khdltC'k'hdl.  Kena. 
/.  ;  ki-^k.-h?).  Hcs.  .A.  /..  He^.  K.  L. 
kHiMHKKds:  badjlKng  (badag'n). 
Sent.  K.  Kt'n.\  Indag.  Sem.  F€r.\ 
U\(Uk.  lU's.  MizLic,  Mantr.  Malac.\ 
ludak.  //.«.  Jfrr.\  Uida.  Sak.  Ka.\ 
lHKK>k  (liotideukK  (hihnf^',  bM^k. 
liamk  [Mai.  badak] :  B  mo  ;  E  51. 
kifiNiN  i:K()s.  cry  of:  impit-impit, 
lift.  Sov^s. 

kniNMM  KKos  horn  :  chumbu,  Bes. 
'**"".;''  [Mai.  sumlni]. 
RhinoceroB-bird :  I^  T30, 
Rhododendron,     dwarf :     kodok, 
Iks.  A*,  /../w^r.  [Mai.  kCrtiudok]. 
Rib  {Mai.  rusok^  :  pau,  Sem.  Plus. 
Kiks  or    side   {Mai.    rusok) :  pft-Q. 
Sem.    la  rum,  Srm.   Plus.     Beside ; 
at  side  of  \Mal.  sal)Olah) :  bA-pau, 
Srm.      Plus.        [?  Cf.     Mom.     pha. 
■•  side.  ■'] 

km  (.Mai.  rusok):  l)engk&h.  Pan,f[. 
I'.  Af'inj^.  Pa»c  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
kiB;  sid»?  {.Mai.  rusok):  chcriish, 
7'imH  \  ch<^-ris,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  chferis. 
lt\'ai.  Armpit  :  cheris  ;  chCris, 
Srrau.  kit)  (of  human  Ixxly) ;  side 
I  of  hill)  :  chCrus  (tchorous),  Sak. 
A'.:.  :  H  336.  Side  (of  a  hill?): 
choir,  (tch.ild),  Sak.  Ra.  [The 
word  is  doubtful :  prolxibly  it  means 
•'to  descend":  1^  95] 
kiBs  ;  side  {Mai.  rusok):  td-bal 
i/r.  trUill).  Sem.  A'tdah.'  Side  (of 
l»o(lv) :  Hank  :  Xi\A\  (tbl).  Stm.  Pa. 
^'•»        Sem.     Huk.     Max.        Rib ' 


jT&ing  t^b&l  naing  tUt, 
Max.  :  jA'is  tfrbal  .js 
I*a.  Max,  ;  B  336. 
{Mai.  rusok  rnuda^:  t 
{tilling  tbl),  .S^fii.  Buk. 
339  ;  t«bal  mudi'  (tbl  1 
/*.2.  Max.  ;  Y  43. 

Z03A.  Ribs  {.\fal.  rusok) :  kl 
Spleen  \Mal.  kuraji :  k! 
S  187. 
Rica  :  E  27 :  E  37- 

104.  Rice  in  the  husk  iJ 
nfrstus  (?  =  boiled  rice-. . 

Z05.  Rick  (Mai.  padiir  sM- 
[?=R  X06]. 

X06.  RiCB   {Mai.    padii:  if 

J^ius:  b&.  Sm.  cur. 

Lias  ;  bsir,  Siik.  Tcf. ; 
U.  Lang.  \  bah,  Stmn, 
Sak.  U.  A'am.  :  ha'. 
If  am. ,  A'rau  Tern,  i  <1 
/Cm.;  ba-Ua'.  ^^nl.:  h*: 
Serting,  [Ali:k.  Bski 
ba  ;  AV7jrjr^mha  :  5s/b 
bau.  mau ;  S^dting,  R 
••rice  (in  the  husk)."] 
{h\  Rice  (.1/(7/.  padi):  bi 
Sep.  A.  I.  ;  b*.  Bts.  K. 
(b^k).^«.  Her.\\X{\A\ 
Husked  rice  yMtil.  bfras 
Mahic.  ;  bi  (beel.  Sck. 
Rice  [state  undefined]: 
Jur.  And.,  Sem,  fmr. 
Jur.  AVsr.  [the  last  gires  J 
the  equivalent,  i.e.  "Ina 
[Cf.  Phnong,  Prvn  pM 
"rice";  Bolaven,  XL 
Lave  pha  ;  Siieng  pbe 
phei  :  Ifaiangpe,  peh :  .• 
Baknar  phe.  pha ;  Kax 
' '  htisked  rice  "  ;  Ckuru  \ 
phe  ;  Proons  pe,  ' '  rice  in 
(r)  Boiled  rice  (Mai.  1 
Sem.  Plvs;  hab.  Set 
Pang.  U.  Arimg;  fadb. 
^ring ;   E  96,  27  :  G  30 

107.  RiC£  (in  the  husk) :  li. . 
ICerb.  ;  sas^  (sasi4).  i 
chahdi,  Kena.  I.  \  dx  |c 
Xew. ;  sahasi.  /fasa.  [Ln 
BtUoz^en  cha,  '  *  rice  (io  tbi 

108.  Rice  (in  the  husk»:  pa 
Craio.  Hist.,  Sem.  Kr. 
padi,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.,  S 
Max,  ;  padi ;  paddi.  Be 
F  283.  284  ;  (spec.  J 
anak  ikan)  :  padi  Mbi 
Ibik).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.:  p 
kal  ?  (padi  nungkl).  St 
Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  pi* 
alas?):  padisentflpjpstdisa' 
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[  Buk.  Max. ;  (spec.  Mai.  padi  chinta 
lujra  ?) :  padi  b£r&i  (padi  brai),  Sent. 
Buk.  Max. ;  (spec.  Alal.  padi  jawa?): 
pftdi  ong?  (padi  ao'),  Sent.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  padi  kemer- 
bttng?):  padi  tiong?  (padi  tiung), 
Stm.  Buk.  Max.  \  (spec.  Mai.  padi 
ki&ras) :  padi  maeng  l^ko'  (padi 
maing  Ikuk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.;  padi 
cht^ko'  (padi  jkuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
H  31  ;  (spec.  Mai.  padi  Sfilangor) : 
padi  b€nch&  (padi  bncha),  Sem. 
Bnk.  Max.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  p.  Sultan 
Mahmud) :  ()adi  langs&t?  (padi 
Ingst),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  (spec. 
Mai.  padi  tfirong  s€ni  ?) :  padi 
ampAlftndo'  (padi  amplndu'  ?),  Sem. 
Buk,  Max.  ;  padi  hian  (padi  hian), 
Sem,  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  padi]. 
Rice  in  husk  :  S  88. 

^  Rice,  husked  {Mai.  bfiras) : 
mangkayd  (/r.  mangkaydd),  Sem. 
Jorum. 

Ou  Rice,  husked  {Mai.  bSras) :  bi-on 
^pr,  bi-o^^n),  Sem,  Skeat\  biyiin, 
Sem.  Per.  [?  =  R  113;  or  cf. 
Niahon,  puan ;  Chrdu,  Slien^p\€ng ; 
Churu  biang  ;  Mon  pong  [pung], 
••cooked  rice";  Tareng  ap6n, 
••  husked  rice."] 

».  Rice,  husked  {Mai.  bgras):  he-kA', 
Sem,  Plus ;  ung-kuok,  Krau  Ket.  ; 
rt-kua',  Krau  Tern.  \Chong  ruko  ; 
Samre,  Por  rokho  ;  Cuoi  angkau 
(ang  cau),  "rice";  Palaung  lakau 
(lakow),  rekao;  h'hasiVhkn;  Khmer 
angka  [angkAr?];  Khvius  rongko 
(rongco) ;  Rumai  td-kao  ;  Wa  kao, 
"husked  rice";  Sue  rangkao 
(rangcao),  "  rice  in  husk."] 

la.  Rice,  husked  {Mai,  b^ras) : 
ch€ngrong  (chngrong),  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  \  chen-er-oi,  cheng-goi, 
ng-roi,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  chfin-dft- 
roi,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  chendar6i,  Sak. 
Tap.  ;  chendroi,  Serau,  Darat, 
Krau  Pm.  ;  jaroi  (djaroi),  Sak. 
Korb.  Lias. ;  charoi  (charoV),  Sak. 
Br.  /.mv.  Cooked  rice :  cha-roy, 
Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  Rice  [stale  un- 
defined] :  charoi  (tcharoye),  Sak. 
Croix  :  (ichAroi),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
chindroi,  Sak.  Sung.,  Tan.  U. 
Lang.  [?Cf.  Mon  srO  (/>r.  sro?)  ; 
Khmer  srAuv  {or  sr6v)  [sruw]  ; 
Annam.  liia,  "  rice  in  the  husk.  "J 

13.  Rice,  husked  {Mai.  t^fras)  :  {a) 
prCn,  /?f  f.  .'/.  /.  Boiled  rice  :  pran 
(pr^n).  Hedu.  IL  P'ood  (boiled 
rice)  :  p^rin  (pughin),  Ben.  New. 
Rice  :  pren,  Bes.  Songs. 


{b)  Husked  rice  :  kirhit,  Ben.  New, ; 

kamirahek,  Ben.  New. 

{c)  Seed  ;  grain  {Mai.  bfenih) :  prfttn, 

Tembi. 

114.  Rice,  husked:  yawum,  Ben, 
New. 

115.  Rice,  husked  :  bCrAs,  lak.  Malac, 
Mantr.  Malac.  ;  bras,  Ben,  New.  \ 
ber^,  Barok\  bayas,  Sem.  Craw. 
Hist.,  Sem.  Ked.  New.  ;  bi-as, 
Sem.  Beg.  ;  bias  [in  MS.  originally 
'  •  beas  "],  Sem,  U,  Sel.  Rice  [state 
undefined]  :  bayas,  Sem.  Ked.  And. , 
Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  [Mai.  bftras]. 

116.  Rice,  boiled  {Mai.  nasi):  chords, 
Kena,  I,  [?  =  R  1x5]. 

X17.  Rice,  boiled  {Mai.  nasi):  ran, 
Krau  Ket.  ;  rau,  Krau  Tern,  [?  =  R 

1x8.  Rice,  boiled:  brftjek,  Serting, 

119.  Rice,  boiled  {Mai.  nasi):  n&-s&, 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  nasi,  Sem.  Ken. ,  Ben, 
New. ,  Bes.  Afalae. ,  Mantr,  Malac. , 
lak.  Malac.  ;  nazi.  Or.  Laut ; 
nft-I*.  Sem.  Plus;  nasi'  (nasik), 
Serau  ;  chendroi  nasi'  (nasik), 
Krau  Em,  ;  R  112;  F  283  [MaL 
nasi]  ;  £  27  ;  £  30. 

lao.  Rice,  glutinous :  pQlut  (pult), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  (spec.  Mai,  pulut 
jawa):  pQlut  hfiSng  or  p.  h&yeng? 
(pult  haeng).  Sem.  Buk.  Max,  \ 
(spec.  Mai.  pulut  lidah  k^rbau) : 
pulut  jAwi  burong  ?  (pult  jaui  bumg), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Glutinous  black 
rice  (spec.  Mai.  pulut  hi  tarn)  :  pulut 
pdltg'  (pult  pile),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
B  233  [Mai.  pulut]. 

121.  Rice,  glutinous   (spec.  Mai.  pulut 
merah) :     bunga   lAnsft?    (iunga   or 
bunga?  Insa),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  = 
F  X90  ;  L  ioa]. 
To  cook  rice  :  C  238. 
Bice-bag:  B  12-14. 
Rice-field,  wet :  M  217. 

X22.  Rice-potmder :  gOl,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 

123.  Rich  {Mai.  kaya) :  hal,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Poor  {Mai.  miskin) :  5-hal  Sem. 
Plus.  [Some  confusion  here :  the 
same  word  can  hardly  mean"  rich  " 
and  "  poor,"  or  else  the  6'  (usually 
the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person, 
singular),  here  has  a  negatiye  sense.] 

124.  Rich  :  kaya  (kAja),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
[MaL  kaya]  ;   M  46. 

125.  Rich,  in  sense  of  "fat"  (Mai. 
I^mak) :  halig  {pr.  ha-ligg),  Sem. 
Kedah ;  haleg  {pr,  ha-legg),  Sem. 
/arum',  leg?  (lik).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Nice   or   pleasant,    of    food    {Mai. 
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s."-.l;i|>i  .  li.'.l.  u'.  '•••■  hal'-R-lrh  Ml)  t.":* 
[.\/.:t.  M'ii;i;i-lah  n.iM  inii.  '"gOfMl  is 
liiis  riio  i:.i  *:\l)."  /'..•//<'.  ^ '.  Ari/ij,*. 

ij'x  kicil  (l.ili--  1-  3|. 

•.27.  Ridan  drmt.  trw).  \cpheiium 
.1  / ; ;  /: ;•  .■  V /  1  ? »  :  k . k J t  » k  iki 1 1 ,  Stfi . 
/.•/M".  \i  \.  ,  k-.lk.ul  (k.lkait).  .S'lW. 
/'.J.  .1/..  ..  • 

1J7\    klUAS  :   l.il.in.    /m'.    .V'//<.«   [.!/.:/.     | 
nil.m]. 

ijo.  Right  i"pi>  to  lefij:  tern  {ft: 
tr*'mi.  f\.  li.i-trm  I  l/.v".  k.i-kirii.- 
"t^iw.iiii.s  ll;f  Vii."  S,m.  J.irum',  tiiH 
l/T.  ti-'iir.  >.'.'.•.  JWt.i  .  V.m,  i\in^. 
/.-.'./,  I.  111.  /*.;.v^.  / ',  .Inn^:  lini 
i/r,  I. '"in  I.  /'■•■■'/.s-  '**"'"'.  /'•'.»^.  fni/.; 
lak.  /..".•■/;  inaiiik".  /r.\./ ;  loji. 
.s.  •/.  /  ■;.'.  :  liiji?  iciuli  •'/  I'.uju.  X"^. 
A'  »-.  (»■  .  :  l.'.'.M^'m .'  ulii'.oljii;  (i.i- 
tl<-:i  II  >.  >'/■■/  A'.  AV/i. ;  in.iU'".  ^  w. ; 
k'-DMin  ik.iit&jn>:  knnilm.  N-'^- 
A'.:.  :  s.ii.ini.  /if/-;:  S  igS.  [.lA  « 
•iiinn  niu.  Slum]  ;  h'iimer  stl.Mii 
[^i.un].  •■  iiL;!it.  ■] 
ij^A.   kl'.lIT    "•;>;>.    t.»    U'lti:     chOii-'t-', 

i-ij.  Kn.nr  !«•;>[).  to  li-r.  1 :  m.i  ting  niun 
iin.iiiHL;iuuun».  S.:k.  A'rf.':  [A  176; 
H   15]. 

I  vv   ki'.iJ:  :    k.i:\.m.    /C///./.   A*.    A..".';.'. 
[  :/;.'.  k.\ii.i:i]  .    I.4H. 
Right    .■•i>p.    t>)    \*ron.m:    S   482.    I 
4^3  ;    r  J40.  _  . 

131.  Righteous:   tiinai.  .n".:v.   ( '.  A\:m.       1 

IS-:-  Rigorous ;  m-vltc  :  ^ili'Mj,:;.  AV.f.  ! 
.s  .*.  /.  /.  lvr.ii;h  "»r  ctihe>ivc :  . 
K-lK'Hi:.  ♦  I.  I'-k  ij.hi-ng-.lA:/.  tannh  , 
l.at.  /.•.•.  "  siiir  t  arlh,  ■  /.f.  "clay."  j 
/.'....  A'.  /.  |?i:f.  .lA:/.  narang].  '  I 
Rind  :   S  _»;/.. 

n3    Ring     i  l/:/.    ch.iuliim -.     «..•»    chin 
I  !■  .::■.! }■.»:■.    /':'.\.   I',     tn.'.-^-;    chin- 
ilr;i' !.  St">:.  \ /'.:/>  or  A\J.:h\.     Arni- 
!«;     I  in. all'    '.'f      Tolan     rial"    wilh 
"  tlian'.'Mii;  "  leaves)  :  cliin-Ob.  /^;«^^ 
>■■■■.    /'..•//^'.    (;.;/.       Annlcis  ■.    kin- 
l.iii     . /■    km -la.    J*:>i^.     f '.    Arin^; 
Ki-ii-i  I     .'r    k«-n-lah.     /'..v/v-     >•■'«.    } 
/::  .\\  </  .'.      A  charm  aj;anis.t  wind-    I 
a:i<l   r.i;ii"liMu<»nb  :   krnla   ■■/  kcnlali, 
/".;-'.-■.  / '.     hi/i^.      liandnluT  (wurn 
l.y  i.'-i'i   •.■•x*--.  nil  f<-^!a'.  cKcasions I  : 
I  :..:i    w    l;.     /-r:^:     I'.    Ann:;',     tin-    \ 
IV.. il:     «    ••    im-wa;:?).    /'..'w^'.    S.:tn.    | 
/'..»;...     o'../.        N'vklaco  :     tin-wat    ; 
( ?  --  c.  1 1  i  n    w  a  1 1 .      /•./'■•;•.      I'.     A  rh: ;'    j 
[fi.t.    C    -'15).      Hraiil.'i  (of  palas  ; 
1*      irii:       iSiin-iiii:      ii":iq.      .sVw. 
>■'••:■.        Spirals      (l.'af  -  «>p,ra!s      iii- 
s--ltil    ill    »-ir-h«>l'S    in    'Irfaull    of 
c'TMi^s,  <*lc. ;  :  konKn;;  h.'il:'  [xilC-s. 


/it.  *'spir:i'i5  of  '  fw-l  j  ;« 
A'rj\ih.  Picc-rs  f  I  '  ;il« 
the  cars  lagaiti-l  it-air.-i 
lung.   .nVot.  ^V/i^-.     I"!..rt. 

f ;..•/.  ;  H  46.  N«klr.« 
(t/r  tin-wad? I  Fwi-.  .n 
<^;*;A  (."arv.n^  or.  "rrA. 
\  »\  o w  p;  pe  :  ten*  id' '.«» 
.S/r:-,  Straps  for  IjjJc-! 
to  frtit  the  arms  thrr.c 
(tisibcj"l»,  ^V'.7.  Str.  1 
on  lil'/«pipo  .  ch.:i-c>s. 
[It  is  by  r.o  nn\-.:»s  ctr. 
the.->c  words  are  cc«jn*^ 
arrangement  in  '.-ne  f^ 
inertrly  lent.uiv  ••.  S::Tr.e ; 
connected  with  .S/ji-.j  t 
kAchin.  lAchin  :  A'^=r 
[anjienj  ;  clionrrr.cn 

'  *  finper-ring  "'  ;   for  *r^.* 
cf.    A'hwer  kanj;.     'rini 
let  "  ;    Ji.ihrt.:r  kfns  ;   i 
.s"««'    kon  ;     A'ck    Tu. 
**  lira ctf let."] 
(/)    Kinc:  :    chinchm.  ^'. 
Kinv;er-ring  :    chinchin 
S.ii:    A\i.,    S::i:.    h'fr'r. 
chill]. 
133A,   RiNc;  :  a!:k»'.  P.-r.r: 
JeLii.      {LtTmf^./:^  X.,.  ' 

134.  RiN«;  :  suUmj;.  H^j. 
Spirals  (leaf-spiraU  for 
ear-holes?  :  stihan^:  m!'. 
AVi/.r/i  or  /Vi- '  [-s. 
latter.  "  sc'.a' "'  Ijr-ing  a  i 
\.  32  and  the  i*lu>'d.T 
I  lorder  dialect  ].  Karr-t^s 
S^^.   A'or.    f,\\  [.lA:/.  5U 

135.  RiNc;  :  j>Oli>ok  (p"::5 
A'.7/k.    A,*.  ;    E  76. 

136.  RiN(;$  in  the  lia«ket  c 
back  :  tau  (tow?,  »sV«.  . 
Bin^^orxn :  I  4«>-53 

137-  Ripe  (of  fruit  1  :  nung.  . 
noiii;.  Tt^mbi  ;  ne:P  ;  n 
nSm.  S.ik,  f.  A'.;w.  : 
(;*vi.'/  ;  *"Tium.  AVr.  Mr/ 
(>ndu»'m.  /i,;s.  A.  A  .  h: 
Sonnf.  Rip)e  fruit  :  pie"  ■; 
frhii.  To  cook  :  n.'nr 
[/i.:^».ir  duni.  '"  ripe 
••  red  '■)  ;  .S7.v»»;'  rira 
A'Aw.rtQm[dum];  /'/it 
/A;A;«jj,'  duni  :  A-'tr-  d 
duam  .•   AAm  i!i:h.  "  npe 

1 37  .A .  k  1 1 -K  :  ■  ngka'^n .'  :i  k. 
A'.  AVv. 

138.  Rri'K  :  luchar.  /?.-j.  .v*»:, 

139.  Rll'K  :     p:\seg   (p.isik'. 
Mux.  ;     tiiseg     (tastic>, 
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Max.  \    taseg,  €x.  taseg  k^bbk  tun. 

••that  fruit  is  ripe,"  Sem.  Plus\ 
\.  ttueg,  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang. 
:      Sam,   Pang.    Cwai.       Heavy?  (of  a 

flower)  :    betasap,    Des.    K.    Lang. 

\Baltnese,  Batak  tasak  ;  Mangkasar 

tasa' ;  Bugis  tas&'  ;  Lampcng  tasa ; 

Cham,  Kawi  tasak  ;  Sundan.  asak  ; 

Mai.  masak,  "ripe."] 

Ripe  :  C  237  ;  D  182. 
|Ou  BIm,    to :     bangun     (bunghoon), 

MetU.  Siev.  [Mai.  banguo] ;  A  6  ; 

A  131,  132  ;    A  155,  156 ;    A  190, 

191 ;  B  202  ;  G  15  ;  L  79. 
|i.  BIsing    ground :    sematang.    Bes. 

Songs  [cf.  Mai.  pfirmatang] ;  S  26. 
§«.  Bhrer  :  alur,  Darat ;  alur.  Tan.  U. 

Lang.    Stream  :  alur?  (al  our),  Sak. 

HaU.     [Mai.  alor,  "  bed  of  river. "] 

S310. 
13.  River  :  sungai,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 

Stm.  Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Ked.   Rob., 

Mantr.  Malac. ,  Bes.  Ma  lac. ;  sung- 

sai  (soungsai),  Sem.  Klapr. ;  sungei, 

Sem.  Jur.   And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ; 

(sungie),    Sem.    Jur.     New.,    Ben. 

New.  ',    sugnl   (sougnl),   Sak.   Ra.  ; 

dugng,  Bes.  Malac.    Rivulet :  sungie 

wang  bak  (?),  Ben.  New.  ;    W  30. 

Small  river  :  sugnl  machiang  (sougni 

matchiafi).  Sak.  Ra.  ;   S  282  [Mai. 

sungai]. 

River  :    T  242  ;  W  27-30  ;  W  33, 

34  :  W  39.  40. 
1.4.  River,  small :    tdlok.  Jak.  Malac. 

\7Mal.  Ar.  ta'lok,  "tributary."] 
15.  River,    bank    of:    kibo'    (kibu'), 

Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
|6.  River-bank  :    tfirbis  (t'rbis),   /ok. 

Ba.  Pa.,  Jak.   Lem.      [?  cf.  Achin. 

tdrbis  (apparently  means  a  sudden 

deepening  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  a 

hole  with  steep  sides).] 

Headwater  of  river  :  A  6  ;  W  30. 

Reach  of  river  :   B  173. 
4,7.  River,  source  of:   guntong,  Bers. 

Stev.  [Mai.  guntong]. 
|8.  RiVKR,   source  of:    chaharu  (cha- 

haroo).  Ment.  Stev.  ;  W  30. 

Biyer-bed :  W  41, 

49.  Biver-month :  estuary  {A  fa  I.  kuala) : 
was,  Pan^.  U.  A  ring,  Pan^.  Sam  ; 
waz,  Pang.  Gal.  Mouth  of  large 
river  :  wash  (ouash),  Sak.  Kerb. 

50.  River,  mouth  of :  M  206,  207  ; 
W30. 

Bivtilet :  R  143  ;  W  27-30. 
Boad  :    C  216;    G  41-43:   G  49, 
50  :  S  481  ;  W  II. 

51.  Boar,  to  {.\fal.  mfingaung) :  bo'gftt 
(bugt).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 


151  A.  Roar,  lo{Germ.  brauscn):  bdrut, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb,  [?  =  N  91]. 

152.  Roar,  to  {Mai.  mendSram)  : 
bin&m  ?  (binm  or  ilnin  ?),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. ;  A  17  ;  C  285  ;  H  161  : 
N  90,  91. 

153.  Bciait,  to  {Mai.  panggang) :  ya- 
hangkap,  Pang.  U,  A  ring.  To 
roast  meat  {Mai.  panggang) :  ya' 
changkab  {pr.  ya'  changkabb),  Sem. 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus. 

154.  Roast,  to  :  sSnopip  ?  (sn5rpip), 
Som.  ',  gipit  (ghApt/),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
ma's^ptt,  Serting.  [Perhaps  cf. 
P  106,  from  the  method  of  roasting 
in  a  cleft  stick  ?  or  cf.  A  159  ?] 

155.  Roast,  to  :  manggagn,  Bes.  Her.-, 
hamfinggiang,  Barak  [Mai.  pang- 
gang] ;  B  465,  466  ;  B  468. 

156.  Bock:  hgl  (?),  Bes.  A.  I.\  S  461. 
462 ;  S  465. 

157.  Bock,  to  :  jfilftpak,  Bes.  Songs. 

158.  Rock,  to  :  sending,  Bes.  Songs. 

159.  Rock,  to  :  sengit.  Bes.  Songs ;  M 
212  ;  S  129-13X. 

B06  (of  fish) :  £  34. 
Boedeer:  D  75-81. 

160.  Boll,  to :  lueh  (luih).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Around  :  lueh  (luih),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  Roimd ;  arched ;  circle : 
lueh  (luih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?cf. 
O67]. 

161.  Roll,  to:  gflik  or  gfllik,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  To  roll  (a  cigarette) :  giling 
(ghili«),  Sak.  Ra.  Round:  gili 
(gilli).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?=R  192]; 
[Mai,  giling]. 

162.  Roll,  to  (a  cigarette) :  gulon 
(ghoulon),  Sak.  Kerb.  [Mai.  gulong]. 

163.  Roll,  to:  mCnaiu  (mo-na-tou). 
Som. 

164.  Boof ;  thatch  {Mai.  atap) :  chfim- 
chom,  Lebir.  Tree  spec,  described 
as  resembling  the  "  b€rtam  "  palm, 
and  used  for  thatching  Pangan 
huts  :  chench&m,  Sem.  Kedah. 
Palm  spec.  {Mai.  "chucho"),  [pre- 
sumably Calamus  castaneus.  Griff.  ] : 
chin-chom,  Sem.  Stev.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
chuchot:]. 

165.  Roof  :  (a)  bali«ng  (balig'n),  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  [?  =  A9]. 

{b)  Roof:  pCllas,  Kena.  I.  [But? 
cf.  Mai.  peiias,  "  protective  charm  " : 
it  may  be  originally  a  Pantang 
word.  ] 

166.  Roof  :  hatap,  Serting,  Mantr. 
Malac.  :  ha'-tfip,  Kerbat  [Mai. 
atap] ;  L  34. 

167.  Roof  ;  thatch  {Mai.  atap)  :  kfi- 
rob,     Sak.      Plus     Clif.  ;     karob 
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(kiTci!»».  S.-m.  \  k<*r«")p.  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
k^rdp.  N'.'*-  h'lrh.;  ki-rOp.  Sak.  Tiin. 
A'.im.  [.J/.'w  kr.">p  chhu.  "shingle  "  ; 
kntpti,  "lile."]     ?  Cf.  H  129. 

168.  At.ip  ;  knjaiig  :  ixVongkop  <p'ronp- 
ki»p  iir  pnin}*kop».  /'i:nf.  A'i;/».  Jok. 
C'lijuds:  jx'-nRiiuKkiip  ipnRungkupl. 
/'.;«.'.  A'..',r  ./.A.  ;  bcrungkup,  /'«:«/. 
AV-/*.  /Ar.  [.!/,.■/.  ruMRkup.  "  over- 
.irohinR,  civrrspivatiinR. "J 

169.  R««»F.  l«>p  of  (.1/.:/.  hubong )  : 
ki'n-dr!l.  Seu.  riitf. 

RiKir  of  mouth  :   P  18. 

170.  Room:  gCrenip.i  (g-jremjieJ.  Sak. 
Ki-rb. 

171.  ktKiM  :  diiii.  .V»w. 

172.  k«H>M:  bili.  .S",.*.  A*.;.;  billg. 
/Vw.V;  bilik.  lUrrJ,  JeUii  M/..'/. 
bslrk]. 

173.  Boot  <.1A:/.  iikar) '.  ay.iu.  .SVwf. 
AV./.;A  ;  yjies.  .Srw.  /Vr.  Bow- 
si  niiR  -.  yno,  New.  R.itUin  :  rope  ; 
str:ni;  :  y.id.  .V.*«.  Kope  or  string 
1.1/..'/.  t.ili)  ■.  yo  ir  yriii.  ^>«.  Kcdah, 
\*  i"f.  .1A'»/  ri'h  [riiih] ;  Khmer  riis. 

■ '  riK>t."] 

174.  k'MJi  :  ji;lar.  h'eriti,  I. 

175.  kiKir:  (./)  akor,  >'.;*.  l\  A'liw.  ; 
.ik.irh  (.ikakht,  /^.■n>it.  Snakf  : 
ak.ir.  I\.nt.  Knp.  J.k. 

I. "J  kiKit  :  janj^kar.  lUs.  Sr/>.  J.  I. 
koiit  (Ik'Iow  ground)  :  jangka. 
M.jufr.  M.rI,!C.  ;  jangkar,  J^ik. 
.I/;/.;..  [.J/.;/,  akar] ;   R  36-4"- 

176.  kiuvr  (1k;1ow  ground).  (.IA;A  umbi): 
b.'jli.m'  ibha'u"  tr  bh'au  ).  Sem.  I\i. 
.lA:  1 .  Mrginning  :  origin  :  liCho' 
(lihu'),  Stni.  /\:.  .\/.:v. 

177.  k<Kir»i?  t.>n  the  surface:  i)urus, 
/les.  >■."/;•«. 

17.^.  kiKU,  l>uttri"is-.  <»r  strut  of  tree 
(.IA.7.  lianir)  :  dC^p;ig,  P^iftX-  '• 
Ap-inj:\  d.''-i)ak,  h't-rtat  \  dapak 
jdanak?  or  dap.ik  ?K  Srm.  link, 
.IAm.  Palm-frond:  ti\pag(said  lo  = 
.lA.A  iVlOpali).  e\\  lajKig  tMrntor 
gaynr.  "ihe  |»aIm-fronds  sway  to 
and  fr(»."  /*i.v/<i'.   7Wt>jf/;,\ 

170.  k'Mii,  Ijutiross-:  chakih,  /hs.  A'.  A. ; 
chAki.  /.'.r.  .-/.  A 

x8o.  k«Mir.  buttress-:  trcng.  //«-f.  Ntw^. 

1 1  r.  k« H »i .  1  )Uttri*ss- :  bana  (  bana  ), 
.s»  w.  /'.:.  .1/..M.  ;  Kani.  ,lA:«/r. 
.]A:/.ir..  I.:k.  Mr.hjc.  \MiiL  Kanir]. 

162.  koDi,  a  sjx'cit.s  of  magic:  chin- 
dual.  AV->.  A'.  Ar///;'.  Witchcraft 
(fvjMviaMy  lovr-charms  working  at  a 
di.sianirj  :  cliCnihiwai  (chnduwai). 
.s"..'c.  /'.  licrt.  [lA./.  chC-nduai]. 
Root,  to  :  I>  107. 
WA^e  •    I)  c^l  ;   k  37-41  ;   k  173. 
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Mm  Round  {adv. ) :    kliling,    Bes,    K. 
Lang.        To     surround  :      keiiling 
(klflifi),    Sak.    Ra.    [wrongly    ren- 
«tered  "to  see"].  \^Mal.  kfililing]  ; 
R  x6i. 
§•  Bounded  ;  stout :  kechang  (kchng),    I 
Setm,  Buk.  Max.     Twisted  ;  spiral : 
ktmchang    (kunchng),    Sent,    Buk. 
Max.  ;  £  34  ;  ^  i93- 
Bonndneta :  R  190. 
Bow,  to:  P5,  6;  P  8-10. 
§•  Bub,  to  {Mai,  gosok) :  ya'  sor  (pr, 
ya'  sorr),  Sem.  Kedah ;  gersoyd  \pr. 
gerr-soydd),   ex.    6'  gersoyd    tfilfi- 
moyn,  "when  rubbed  it  grows  soft," 
Pang,  Teliang ;  gosoyt,  Bes.  Songs ; 
kUasoi    (clasoi),    Mantr.       Cast.  ; 
nienggfoi'?    (mngki'    or  mngksi'). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max,     To  stroke  {Mai. 
gosok) :  ya-sol,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ',    pusoi,  e.g.    pusoi   kuchi^ng, 
••  to  stroke  a  cat, "  Bes.   Sep.     To 
rub    two    sticks   for  fire :    g&sing, 
Meni,  Her.  I.     [These  words  seem 
to  be  remotely  related  to  the  Mai. 
gosok  ;  gesek  ;  gisar  ;  gisir.    But  cf. 
Khmer  ch(it  [jut] ;  Mon  jot  [juit] ; 
Stieng']\ii,  juch  ;  Bahnar  shut  (xut) ; 
tshut  (txut) ;    Tareng  sufth  ;  Jarai 
a5t,    "to  wipe"  \  Boloven,  Niahon 
chat ;  Lave  sttt ;  Halang  sfit  sach, 
"to  rub"  ;  and  see  C  143  and  S 
X44,  145.     Curiously  similar  are  the 
Andamanese  Biada  jit  k5  ;  Bojigiab 
ch6t  kan,  "  to  rub."] 
^5.  Rub,  to  :    kulut,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
[?  cf.  Mai.  lulut  :  urut]. 

96.  Rub,  to  {Mai.  gesek)  :  linchet,  e.g. 
"  to  get  fire  by  friction,  '  linchet  uis, 
Bes.  K.  L.  \  linchet  uVs,  Bes.  Sep. 
[cf.  Mai.  iCnchit]  ;  S  50  ;  S  499. 

97.  BabbUh  :  cha'alt.  Bes.  Sep. 
Rudder :  B  6. 

Ruler  .  C  294  ;  H  62. 
Rumour :  N  52. 
Rump :  L  127. 

98.  Run,  to  {Mai.  lari)  :  ya-k6sol, 
Pang.  U.  Aring\  ya-p<5sbd,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  pasit  (passil), 
(/.  Kel.  To  escape :  p^suil,  Bes. 
A.  I. 

199.  Run,  to:  bah,  Pang.  Belimb., 
Pang.  K.  A  ring. 

90O.  Run,  to:  jarr  ;  am-jarr.  Sen. 
Cliff.  \  jar  (djirr),  Sak.  Martin. 
I  run  :  en  jaar,  Jelai.  Run  near 
[to  something  or  to  the  speaker  ?] : 
jarat  nyon,  Jelai.  Don't  run  away 
into  the  jungle!  aga  jor  ma'  (mak) 
scrakn,  jgiai,  [?Cf.  Z?a//«ar jak,  "to 
run  away.  "] 


201.  Run,  to  :  ya'  loi,  Sem.  Jarum, 
Sem.  Plus  \  loi,  U.  Pat.  ;  tSia*. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  G  44. 
Swift ;  quick :  loi,  Sdm.  [?= R  202  : 
or  ct  Tareng  Ifl ;  Kon  Tu  trolii, 
Sui  sttlOh  ;  Central  Nicobar  15.  ' '  to 
run"  ;  see  also  A  2.] 

201A.  Run.  to:  arai,  5^rfl«[?  =  R  202]. 

202.  Run.  to  :  lari.  Ben.  New.,  Mantr. 
Malac. ,  lak.  Malac.  [Mai.  lari]  ; 
A  42  ;  G  44. 

203.  Run  along,  to  :  ting-tung  (said 
to = Mai.  mtoiti  dahan),  ex.  o'  ting, 
tung, ' '  he  runs  along  (the  branches), ' ' 
Sem.  Ktdah. 

To  run  away  :  A  42. 
Rung  (of  ladder) :  L  2. 
RuBh,  to :  T  108. 

204.  Rush  upon,  to:  nSkam,  Bes.  Sep. 
[Mai.  tfirkam]. 

205.  RuBt :  rojol,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

205 A.  Rust  :  kayat  (  kajat),  Sem.  K. 
Km.  [Mai.  karat]. 

206.  Rustle,  to  :  prau.  Bes.  Songs  [Mai. 
berd^rau). 

207.  Rustle,  to  {Germ,  rauschen) :  bos. 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

Rusty :  I  37 :  R  205.205A. 


1.  Back:  g^ni,  Som.  \  gdnt,  Sak.  Kerb.  \ 
g6ni,  Sak.  Ra.  \  gimdi,  Serau  [Mai. 
goni ;  gimi] ;  B  11-15. 

2.  Sacrilege,  misfortune  resulting  from: 

tulah,  Bes.  Songs  [A/al.  Ar.  tulah]. 

3.  Sad ;  sorrowful :  sorpur  (sdrpour). 
Som. 

4.  Sad  ;  sorrowful :  oish  (oisch).  Sak. 
Kerb.  Horrible:  6sh  (6sch).  Sak. 
Kerb.  [?  Cf.  Bahnar  oh,  "  over- 
whelmed with  grief."] 

5.  Sad  :  sorrowful  :  susa  (soussa).  Sak. 
Ra.  To  have  suspicions  ;  suspicious ; 
jealousy  :  sum  susah  (?  sum  sush). 
Sem.  Pa.  Max, ;  B  380  [Mai.  susali]. 
Sad:  H  116. 

6.  Safe  ;  to  sew  :  pfinyimat  (p'nylmat). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  [?  Mai,  Ar.  jimat, 
"  economy"]. 

7.  Sail:  tendekng(?).  Bes.  A.  I.  To 
sail :  tendeng(?),  Bes.  K.  /..;  W  119. 
Sakai :  M  23 :  M  26. 

8.  Salak  (fruit),  Zalacca  edulis :  kuwen  ? 
(kuin),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

9.  Salak.  a  palm  whose  shredded  leaves 
are  used  for  headdresses  to  avert  or 
cure  headaches  :  da' -yd'  or  da'-yok, 
Sem.  Plus. 

10.  Salak  :  angkam,  Bes.  Songs. 
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II.  Sai.ak  (fruit):  s.llck  ;;'^nloiig  (salik 
iriliini:).  .S.jw.  Hui:.  .l/i.'.v.  ;  salnk, 
.Srf::t.  A>..ini  |a\;i  (truit),  /.cliHYa 
n'ffffrf,!  :  >al«'k  i  •»iillk  i.  .SVw.  /iui'. 
.l/.;i.  [-1/.:/.  >.il.ikj:  K  17.  18;  U  21. 
Saliva  .  S  <8o  ;  S  301. 

> -•    Salt    i.l/:/.     f;ii.rani,.  .    liukfi'.    ^S>w.'. 

13.  Sm.I  •lupiiut.  New.'.  /Vr.  ;  cwijOt. 
>.;>«•.  A'.;  ;  "mjK.cl.  >.:-<.  /iianj.  Szi.:  ; 
iiiii  pisid.  Nu'i'  /".:/.  .  "niixj-.l  (lupoil). 
S.:J^.  .l/,.'/.':«  ;  riii-[ii.Vh.  ."^V//.  C'//^  ; 
rniiMii^'.  >';-i".  /»'»'.  /  ■  :i' ;  leinpoyej, 
>'.;-i-.  ^■/•.';.\;  amsmi  (.injp.'iij.  .SVw. 
A'.  AVw.  ;  fiiipf-i.  /\:n.  (\  /--"".a'-  '• 
I'wpOl  >..■<".  h't-rt.  ;  ir.jKii'.  >';;»/.  ; 
in;.-."!!,  lui).:)',  >'..'*■.  /  *.  A'liw.:  ni{.)oik. 
.s  ■/•.  .^/i//^.  ;  liimpc'iiii;.  ^Vw.  A>«.  ; 
pi-hrn  I  ji'V-hfij  I.  ^i.'^-.  .SV/.  iJt:.  ', 
p.iiilH  vi,  /'Vv.  .\'i-:.'.  Salt.  ,iJ;'.  («.»f 
u.ilfii  (1/./.  iiM'iin):  cmpoyd  (//-. 
cnii<\vd«n,  »w;.  J.irwn.  empoydf/r. 
c IJJ  i '.  .>  1 1. 1 . .  >.  w.  / '/;, .:.  [  ?  k:{.  Slon  hX 
(luiivvj;  /■.-.■/fV/  Iv.i:  ;  /•'..'An.-'r  boh  ; 
A\;w..-.  a.v  /'.v.  /k.A'Tr.v.  .S7/Vw^' 
Ui}i  :  /A./.,'/\-  nmlx'li  ;  SfJiini;  U»  ; 
>'.v-"  Ir.i  >fi .  '  /;.."^'.'  !»  Ii :  A'.'Ntim  niuoi ; 
//r.:,  a  m'n.ili  .  /'hfu':.;  amliang-b;i  : 
<  ,vi'."  poll  .■'  iposi  ;  /'n-7<  Inih?  (liObi  ; 
A";  .■  h  ■>: .     \. '.:<:.  A.:: r  buh.  ' '  .vilt. '  J " 

14    >  M  i  .  tli'.tjiiil  r.ch'.tuicU.  .s.;/i.  A'.;. ; 


/:/.'■ 


I.  ill* 


du-iu't".  IhinW,    '    26 


cliin-it. 

iluM-.v-!,  A /-.:.•/  /:w.  Sally:  Mijjar  ; 
*iviLMt  :  iliirj-«.'l  «•/  chi-i'i.  .s, /;.  <  V/jtC 
>\\i'rt  :  ihrtl,  /A:r,./:  thi-C-t»».  yf/j/. 
(/'..■.;;*':;,'.  ImM.  M-h,  "salt."] 
SAM  ^;\ak.  >'W  r/..:*'.  //;</.. 
>V/'/  A/..//-.,  >■.■/•/.  AVi/.  At"*'.:  siak 
c».»  '•iv.i.  .V".7.  /■/.■i.t;  sia",  .*»r'w.  /'ins; 
<.yai.  >r -v.  .\'t\f.  .If!:!.,  .S>w.  AVi/. 
A'.^.  .  .-!ih.  >'Av.  r.  >i7.  Salt,  i/<^'. 
ml  sv.it«r  I.  \.\/,:/.  niasint :  siak.  .SVw. 
A".-./-."/  ;  W  30  ('1.  [.V/fcw;''  j-rlak  ; 
/Vr.//;.  /  .1/../  Mtali.  Mrah ;  .l/(;/..y<;A;v. 
/•'..•.'■  v  .-ira  :  .<.;-..•  4-.  >'..•«;,•.;/•.  /^/w,; 
'-:ya  ,  lA /..'//,/  J )::}■.<-,  A';.- //.»;*•/,',  .lAr/.v 
smIj  .    A;.;*  a'*s:.'.!i.  ■•  s.jlt."] 

}HMja>iii     fptnas>iin,     AV/;. 
|hnia>iii.i;   I  p'lna.sing),    Pant. 
.-';.  ;   W  30  ;   \V  34  ;   \V  112.    1 
r.Msin  :    abin,  Sak.    l\  h\:m.    . 
majjiri  :  ;i^m]. 

iI'Miu.     >f  w.     .//</•.     w^/zt/.  ; 
.N.  ".-.    ////-.    AV.v.  ;    (ccanii,    ' 
!4>.  A'.'\  ;   q^.irain,  AV//.  AV*:r. , 

.  ;  L:Crhrin  iiji''kh«''in ).  • 
I'.aramJ ;  A  J5  ;  H  232. 
j:altv:  {,:)  kriifj  ?  (king\. 
.;/.:.r.  ;  "  W  30;  (?  i:f. 
/■'/.'/.v  lK!yi:k  kahing, 
■."»•  'vikahmg,  "salty."! 


.SAI  1 
\,-r 

Svllv 
i.l/.;/ 
SM.I 
I  :J.i:ii 


.1/.;.' 
L  lA.- 


.  Salt  (  .■/■.  • 

St"!.       /.'.'.  C 


'  (.^j  kour,  /r/-;r  ;  S  15-16. 

Salt  w.-itt-r  :  W  30." 
Salty  :  S  13-16:  S  10 
Salutation  .  I)  42  :  KB;: 

I  r*  44A. 

1  19-  Same  :  kompol.  t'^r.:.  f 
[y.Mal.  kumpul  ■  asM-mcH  1 
which  is  TLnother  rae.in:c;; 
sania,  "same"";  F'247.]  I 
in  the  s^ime  way  .  hi  138. 
20,  Sand    «.IA:A    pasirs:    a-n 

"  A'rdah,    Sttn.    /'i'u.t.     [A:k 

'  ••  s.ind. '■] 

I    21.  Sand  :  h\kin  <lak:n  t-rl.Ui 

I  />id*r.   .1/jr.  [?  =S  334;. 

I    22.  SANt>  :     praui.    /Ilf/  .V< 

I  I'^roi  ?]. 

'    23-  Sand  :  rel>oi.  AV«.^  A  Di 

I  Sem.  A'.  AV»r.  [=S2.::". 

I  24.  Sam>  :  pasir.  Tfm.^i'pi. 
(l>assiri.  ^\;^.  A*--.  ;  iasc 
Jur.     And.  ;     (pass-iiu-    .v 

■'  A'fTf.  ;     ({MLsain).    >Vjt..  ,'s 

I  fKis<fh.    fiar,}k  ,    :i.iah;  ?    :j?.s 

I  A'.  Ken.      Dust .  piisir  ifus 

,  Kerb.       Kish  :    sak;i;jp   j-iis: 

;  25.  Sanii  :  penabu  jp  cib-ji  ; 
fpnabur).  Pent.  A'.:/.  .A.i 
tahur.  ••  to  SDrinkle  ";  ti 
1 60.  ] 

Sand  ;  dust  :  sambe:,  ."" 
^/^.  ;  sOnihxfi  (  s<.^niV; :.  : 
L)ust  :  s4U»r,  Sck.  Rz.  \  z. 
Risinj:  j^ound  {MjI.  \Kn 
uniUii,  /Vt-c.  .-/.  /  r.l/;:., 
[kh.lbuik],  iha:.»aik  [thAba:kj 
bobui.  ■•dust';  ?cf.  .-/An 
lioiiK'en,  Xiahon  phrah.     s 

27.  Sand  ;  dust  :  pantv:  ica.v.e 
(pariei).  Si^k.  AV/^  "[.:/=:/. 
•  •  shore  ' ' ;  but  cf.  also  .lA  «  p 
phAti.   •  •  sand  "]  ;   E  12. 

28.  Sandbank  :  tcbing  .itob-ni 
h'or,  Cu'.  [cf.  JA;A  tubing;' 
and  cf.   H  &6.] 

29.  Sandbank    (.1/,.-A    busong 

ScfK,    Duk,    J/r.M. 

30.  Sandfly  :  p^nchadok  ipnc 
h\x>it.  A':i/>.  Joh.  Ant  pCf 
(pnchtxlok).  Pattt.  Kdp.  i:h. 
quito :  p^nchadok  '  pt-cfk; 
(p'nchadok  pnkok  is: I.  A-.'.t.' 
A^-w,  ;  K  29  ;  F  X  70. 
Sandfly  :  M  iSo;  M  iS 
1S4. 

3»-  Sap:  sutia  (.lA-A   gfuh!:  ci 
^Vt.    67//?:  ;   cliebor,    Timti,  1 
chtlx>r.    y^/,zi  ;    ,  spec.   .JAv 
akar) :  chebcr  chOkn.  P^r.:. 
Mai.  geiah  sundik):  chehcict 
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?    (  gStakh  ). 

Malac.  Cha. 

Pant.    /Cap. 

'  sap  "  ;    /av. 


lingoit,  Darat  [?].  Gutta- 
\Ial.  getah  taban)  :  cheber 
rat ;  ch6b5r  nyatoh  ?  (nya- 
k.  Em. 

pitta :  gStah 
^tah,  Mantr. 
gfitah  (giah), 
\fal.  gCtah,  • 
)lood. "] 
30.  Full  of  sap  :  G  75. 
:  C  loi. 

r  hntan  (flower  spec. ):  bun- 
goh,  Bes.  K.  Lang.',  F  190. 
G  75  :  S  34.  35- 
1  (with  food):   [a)  k6-n6t, 

r. 

led  ;  sated  :  kenyam  or  ken- 
r.  tangkd  b&h  6'  kenyam, 
'eliang  [Mat.    kCnnyang   or 

:d  (with  food):  uwin  (aulin), 
.  Max.  ;  uwingj  (aOuIinglj), 
*.  A/ax.  ;  G  75. 
I:  G7s;  H  116:  S  34. 

H  116. 

C  254  :  N  91 :  S  359-366. 

i4i ;  I  45-53:  P  244,  245. 

:  B472. 

of  fish.  etc. ):  kellpeh  (klipih). 
1.  Max.  ;  pllpeh  ?  (pllpih), 
k.  Max.  ;  S  236. 

R31. 
icalrice  :   bSla'  (balk),  Sent. 
f;r.  ;  G  41  ;   P  118.  ' 

pilu,    Sem.    Buk.    Max.  ; 

^]:  R5I- 
id:  R31. 
RED  parlies,   in  :    tibu-tibar, 

smell  : 


Sent. 


wfts   (wass). 
:ry  doubtful]. 

;      smell  :     rhum     (rhoom), 
Stcv.        Odour :     loom    (?), 
b.       ScenKfd  :     ro'uPm,    /i€s. 
fal.  harum,  "scented."] 
.:  S  41  ;  S  293  ;  S  295. 
i:   L  127  ;  S  186. 
r  :   K  47. 
p,  to  :  S  50  :   S  399. 

to  :   layu,  lies.  Songs. 
»d  :   iC'kf,  Bes.  Malac. 
KU  :  mCranA,  S/antr.  A/alac. 

with  patterns  :  klau  bunga', 
f^'j  ;    I'  1 90. 

)n  :   manghai  (manhai),  Sak. 

mAnghoi     (maiihoi),     Sak. 

nangai  ;     mangay,    Sak.     U. 

mangai.       Tembi,     Serau  ; 

Jelai.  l?  =  S47]. 

0-\  :    jungai    (djungai).    Sent. 


K.  Ken.  ;  junai  (djou-nal),  S'om. 
Big  scorpion  ( Mai.  kala ) :  jiumg 
(doubtful),  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 

48.  Scorpion  :  chfimatft*  ?  (chmata*  ?  or 
chmaka'),  Sent.  Pa.  Max. 

49.  Scorpion  :  keiul&h  (klulh),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  kgkdla.  Mantr.  Malac. 
[Mai.  kala] ;  A  140 ;  P  106. 

49A.  Scrape,  to:  gMjuAt?  (g^juat  or 
gadjuot),  Sak.  /Cor.  Gb,  ;  S  50. 

50.  Scratch :  kawait,  Bes,  Sep.  A.  /. 
To  scratch  {Mai,  gam) :  ya-hakad, 
Pang.  U.  A  ring',  ya'  kad  {pr. 
ya'  kadd).  Sem.  /Cedah,  Sem.  Jarum', 
mdk&it  (mkait) ;  m&k&it  chAs  (mkait 
chs),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.',  H  14;  kakayt, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  kat  (kt),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. , 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To  scratch  (or 
a  claw  ?  ),  (  Mai.  chakar  ;  gam  ; 
kalt) :  k&id  (kaid).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
To  dig:  ko-koit,  Pant.  /Cap.  /oh. 
Head-scratcher :  geh5t  (gehurt).  Sem. 
Stev.  Itch  ;  itching  ;  to  itch  :  hftkAt 
(hakt),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To  mb 
{Mai.  gosok)  :  3ra-kad,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  To  mb  against  {Mai.  gesel) : 
makach  (makch),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  scoop  up;  to  scrape  {Mai.  kaut) : 
ya-kad  {pr.  kadd),  ex.  ya-kad  tg', 
Mai.  kautkan  tanah,  "to  scrape,  or 
scoop  up,  earth,"  Pang.  U.  Aring. 
Scurf  on  the  head ;  itching :  h&kat 
kueh  (hakt  kuih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
M  75.  {Bahnar  kach,  kai ;  Stieng 
kuach,  kuahi ;  Alak  kuech.  "to 
scratch  "  (cf.  Khmer  kOs  ;  Bahnar 
koih,  "  to  scrape  "  ;  Boloven,  Niahbn 
koih,  ' '  to  scratch  " ) ;  Central  Nicobar 
ta-kaich.  "a  scratch."]  Cf.  S  52. 
Mark  of  a  scratch  :  P  1 18. 

51.  Scratch,  to:  katAn.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

52.  Scratch,  to  :  rSis  (rais),  Sem.  Pa. 
.Max.  [cf.  Mai.  kais]. 

53.  Scratch,   to  (or  a  claw?),  {Mai. 
chakar  ;    gam  ;    kail) :    ujas    ches  ? 
(aujs  chis).  Sem.  Buk,  Max.  ;  S  50. 
Scream :  S  175. 

Scream,  to  :  C  285. 

Screen :  B  462. 

Screw-palm  (screw- pine) :  P  27-30. 

Scrotum :  K  36. 

Scrub :  B  438-443. 

54  Scurf  (of  the  head):  lage'  (Igi"). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  S  50.  Dirty 
{Mai.  kotor):  lagek  (?),  Sem.  Jarum. 

55.  Sea :  tambU,  U.  Kel.  ;  lumpii  ? 
(lumftpai  <?rlump4i),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.\ 
S  65.  Sea  or  ocean  [Mai.  laut) : 
ICbong  {pr.  lebo«ng).  Sem.  Plus', 
tdbing  {pr.  tfibiKng)  (?),  Sem.  Kedah. 
[For  this  last?  cf.  S  13.] 
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Si.A  :  luuluili  iniili-tlu-iiii.  ^x'.k.   Se/. 

Sua  :  I..' I  lj.i\\.iu:  l);iu-wau,  Hn.  >V/. 
,/.  /  ;  Ui\\.iu.  Jie*.  .1/.:/.;..  :  V  23. 
(.*l^M■a:  lurvih.  /•:«.  .1/.;./.;  luruh. 
Jt:k.  .S//.7.  lM;iiii  ;  liat  cuuiUry : 
Uir..k.  S.ii'.  /■.:/.  :  Ixirut.  Si:t. 
.I/,://."/.  V.ilk-y  I  .lA//.  lOmK-ih): 
li.'iiu*.-'  (Ii.iruki.  S.:k.  F.m.  Shurc 
(.1/..7.  iiant.iij:  baro' ?  ikirok),  r.g. 
S.1I  giini  luntk.  "to  go  down  to  the 
ih'^re.  ■  AV/-./.:/*:  1)93.  [.I/..7.  Iwroh, 
•■  I'lW  »;rouiul.  ■  " sea-coast. '"  "sea."] 
Si  \ -.  'iaUju:  !i;i!»f;ii.  /*>«.  AV-;*«. 
[l).iul»tK">N  mi.Hpriir.fil.  but  \\hat\hord 
i>  iniiii'ii-'l  !>  luil  dfar.  Schiiiidl 
N.V!4i;c5l>  ■  ■  >.'.Uiii. "  cf.  S  57.  ..-..''  ^Uizre.  ] 
.  Si.\:  1.1  ul.  .SfW.  f"/./v.  ///..'..  Set'!. 
Cr,i:c.  (h\:ftt  ,  St'in.  h't\i.  .tuJ.,  Sfm. 
K,\i.  Xf'ii'. .  St.jt.  I '.  .SV./. ,  <nV«.  A'tn. . 
.^.;^'■.  AV.  A.'.-.'.  .S"./*.  />7. ;'//■.  S:j.,  S.:i. 
.W.rfin.  /V/».  A'«Tt-. .  .I/..VI//-.  .IA;/i.v. ; 
/.■■i-  .l/.:.'..v.  :  (lanti.  .V/.i.  AV./.  AV*. ; 
ilamin.  .V>w..  .s".:^.  AV/v'.,  >.;*.  A'.:.; 
l.iut.  .V "/.  /V/'.  :  lawat.  »/«.  /ur. 
hi./.,  .s.";.  //..'-.  AV.r,  SiM.  Jur. 
.Vi7.'.  Lake:  laul.  Xv/.  KUpr.  \ 
(!ant).  .sVy/;.  ('/i.tc-.  /A^.'.  [.IA;A  laut, 
• '  s*'a. "  I 

Ska  :  W  30  ;  W  32  ;  \V  34. 
Sea-breeze :  W  109. 
Sea- green  :  W*  98. 
Sealing-wax  palm  :  A  137. 
Search,  to ;  to  l(x>k  for :  k.ih.  S.ik. 
l\    A'l.'w.       To  seek:  ya   li-.>-kv»'  t.-r 
h'-k.[ii,  (said  to   In.' uwd  if   UmkinR 
for  .inyllr.iii;  close  at  hand.  whtTeas 
/.■*  i>  UM."d  if  lookini;  for  thiii));s  far 
«)tl  1.  /•..".v-  ^  ■     '''A/;,';   hikcp,   k'mu 
I\!'i    ;   kak'"'   ikakfk);  kakc.   Serau  \ 
k.di.    S.:<.    r.    ii,rt.  \    kaka  (kakei. 
S.:k.  A'..-.  ;   ka  ikiM.  S.:k.  h't-rb.  ;   ko". 
Sffi.  i.'/f.      I  ."jivk;  hinkakc.  Dtinif, 
ji'lchrk'".     ./,/,! i.       [?  Does    not    this 
l.isl  iinM!».  "  what  (do  youi  sock?"] 
A  5S.      [  ?  -=  S  82  or  S  83  ;   ?  cf.  A/of/ 
ki:  [ki-w],   ■•  to  aim  at.") 
Ska  Kin.   va;   to  .suMrch  for ;  to  s<.'ok 
I  I  A;/,  chah.iri).  ya'lawA".  St-m.  Plm, 
Si-m.  J, num. 

Si  \K(M.  to;  10  look  (for  sonic- 
tli.iii;  \\\\\K  \\  is  f.ir  off» :  va-jop.  J\in^. 
r.   .//•/>;;■. 

Skarch.  ■Ii>:  to  seek:  in-lus  ;  in- 
Ims,  .Se-tfi.  A'.  AVw.  ;  nest'bis  (n(5ss.>- 
bifl);  iw-shiB.  >',iw.  [.See  V  69.] 
S  K  A  K  c  1 1 ,  TO  ;  to  seek  :  i>cpiong . 
A'.'v.  St'f/i:s.  [Mtuiniiig  doubtlul.] 
Seashore:  clUiuAngluinpai?  (chntng 
liii'ljKii  ?'.    Sf-/.:'.    /',:.    .lA.'Ji-.  ;     S  55. 

1^  ■  i>'=^-: 


SMsiek :  V  22-24. 

66.  Baaaon:  rausir.i.  .>:■:*. 
musim  {m^yuiimt.  ^^u.  /. 
season:  v*Jr.i*T:  aiuiin-.  l^. 
/^a.  M-rv.  ;  nrabir.i  herijr.cj 
Sfm.  liuk.  .lA.'.r.  ;  C  iz\ 
scr.isKjn :  niusim  DUin.  .^! 
J  A:  v.  [lY.jUibly  ijis  sb 
read  muaim  prrd-li.  'bM 
H  140.  j  Krjit  aeayjn:  srj 
Sem.  /'i;.  Mjx.  ;  mu>:i:i  loh 
^;/^.  .lA/r.  Rice  yroscn 
padi'.  ^Vw.  Kuk.  .1/jj.  [.I 
niusiiii]. 

67.  SkasuN  :  kitikn  k.-tiid. 
tika.  S^k.  Kirj-.  \\!M.  k^ti 

68.  Seasun,  dr>- :  tiiiak:  M 
AVr.  Cib. 

Rainy  season :   R  6 :  R  14 

69.  SSbaraa  (scbaruh  ors.::ar 
spec.},  Hiirtus  Aturiii^i. 
isbu).  .SVot.  /■•j.  .l/uv  Fr 
fish  sjiec. :  s^barau.  J^i.  }f: 
sCbarau  :  sabarauj. 
Secret :  Q  16. 
Secrete,  to' pusi :  P 339 

70.  Sedge  (spec.  .t/j.'.  ir£> 
Siir/^us  xrossus ;  k^tciubphu' 
^Vfflf.  Z/fc*.  Mux. 

71.  Sedgk   ispec.    .lA.;,  ?cnD 
■  puruni  beteoh  ipunxir.  -icxh 

Z'*:.    .1A.M-.  ;    \V  30  [^r:i. 
P29. 
73.  See,  to;  to  obsene  1.IAV.; 
ya-tod.    Pwn^.    C.  .ir.Kf. 
p5l-lOl  [c»r  pel-toi?].  /:•.-:> 

73.  See.  to  :  uin-di  \'f*.  A"«i  J 

74.  See.  To:  jt--lai.  M*c  *'riii 
AV,7«  />«f.  [?=S  :S.  ci 
kolai.  ' '  to  pcnxive. '  ] 

I    75.  See.    t«>:     ^:i    dcnij.   Sen 
'         deng,        AV/«.       MurtiK 
I         Ikn.     AVw.  :     indafng?    -x 
I  indilg'n).  »N>ot.   A'.  AVi.    T- 

I  to  gaze  at :  deng  tdir.j?",  >"' 

I  Max.  \  -m.:kdeng  imd:nc.'.  ^ 

[  JAj.r.      To  lo«jk :   to  sure: 

!  m\]V  (indlng  niji'i.  Stx.  liuk 

I         G39:  cf.  L74-     [OiJk'i* 
I  Khmer    phdang    [phting]. 

.         [ptang] :   Xon^  tang :   i^* 

teang ;    C*,7/ii    padiong.  "6 
I  ?  cf.  Mon  theng.  '  •  10  be  rjil 

\b)  To   see  :     ineng  :    neag. 
I  iiOng,    ^>«.   Clif.  ;   ncng   i 

I  Sak.  liliiKj.    <[.:    xKXi.  Sik 

[  neh.    Tern.    CI.  \  Sui.  -ftw, 

I  103  ;  iiang,    S.ik.   .Marfin. 

I         enneng.  Je/tti.     Seen :  idnu: 
I  nung).  Ken  a.  Stev.     He  is  i 

{         he  appears  :     he  looki  I :  i 
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Bert. 
Kam. 


To  look  at :  nSng, 
\^Bahnar  nftng,  "  to 


3:  (rt)  chang-o',  KerbcU  \ 
(d'jnok).  Pant.  Kap.  Mad. 
njingo,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. 
igok,  "  to  peer.  "] 
fKidingo,  Or.  Hu.  /oh.  II.  ; 
;  (  peningok  ),  Pant.  Kap. 
aingok),  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh.  ; 
Doctor  (medicine  -  man 
ng) :  trus  peningok  (tnis 
),  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh.  ;  T  103. 
igok,  "  to  see."] 
3  :  telek  (t'lek)  ;  pfinelek 
.  Pant.  Kap.  Lem.  [Mat. 
It  cf.  also  S  79.] 
^  :  chelRu,  Bts.  ,Malac.  ; 
hulia),  Ben.  New.  To  see 
der) :  jelyau  ;  chelj'au,  e.g. 
t  see,"  koPm  jelyau  {or 
,  ( koPm  =  Mai.  dapat  or 
Hes.  Sep.  A.  I.  .  C  49.  To 
heliau.     Bes.     Songs.      [?  = 

care  :  chClek  (ch'lek).  Pant. 
4.  ;  S  250  [Mat.  chfelek  or 
or  S  78.] 

:  pfigdreh,  /ak.  Malac. 
•  :  ny^  (nj6),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
at ;  to  see  {Mai.  pandang) : 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  perjoi,  Serau. 
s  a  Malay  word  tinjau.  "  to 
3  the  distance"  (as  from  a 
wer ).  C'on  nection  doubtful.  ] 
:  kai ;  kayi  ;  kayc',  e.g.  k. 
"seeing  a  long  wtlj  off," 
.  ;  kayi'  (k:iyik).  lies.  Songs; 
■:  ' '  do  you  i>ee  or  not  ?  "  kayil 
s.  Muliu:.  To  look  :  kayi>, 
lac.  ;  kaye'  ( kayek ),  Bes. 
=  S  60]. 
;  to  observe:   baku  (b^kou), 

) ;  to   observe  :  trala.    Sak. 

:  tarn  pa.  Som.  To  observe  : 
ampxai,  Som.  To  see  ;  to 
fal.  nampak )  :  ya-daped, 
^  A  ring.  Kace  :  sampak, 
To  seek  {.Mat.  chahari)  : 
ik.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
T»pak  ;  nampak]. 
i  :  liat  (lit).  Sem.  Pa.  Max., 
k.  Max.  To  look  :  rihat. 
^ac.  Eye:  nihat.  Ben.  New. 
at,  "to  see"];  K  63  ;  L  135. 
lal.  biji):  sap-siep  or  sap- 
n.  KeJah. 

li-mAu  [should  perhaps  be 
lAn],  Sen.    Cliff.     Stone  (of 

..   II 


fruit),  (Mai.  biji ;  ulas) ;  grain  {Mai. 
butil) :  l^-mat,  Sen.  Cliff.  Rice  in 
husk  :  lumat.  Kena.  II.  [?  =  E  83]. 

89.  Seed  :  binchat  ( been-chat ),  Sak. 
Set.  Da.;  b6j6k,  Bes,  Her,;  bijfth, 
Sah.  Blanj.  Sw,;  bijeh.^ef.  Malac.; 
biji,  Mantr.  Malac.;  T  143.  Grain; 
seed  {Mai.  b€nih):  b€jd  (b^-jfir), 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff,;  bfijo,  Serau\i\ 
Tin:  bijih.  Kena.  II.  [Mai.  biji; 
bijeh];  F  283. 

90.  Seed  ;  grain  {Mai.  bfinih) :  Irf-doi, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 

91.  Seed  :  bftlat,  Kena.  I.  [Cf.  Mai. 
bulir.  "ear  (of  grain)."  but  cf.  also 
R  191.] 

9 1  A.  Seed  :  b£nih,  Sak.  Sung.  [Mai. 
b^nih]  ;  £  83 ;  F  383.  284 ;  R  113 ; 
S  469.     Human  seed  :  S  98. 

92.  Seed-bud  (in  coconut) :  tombo  ho' 
(tumbu  huk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  S  153 
[Mai.  tombong.] 

Seek,  to  :  C  51 ;  S  60-64. 
Seiie,  to  :  C  48-50  ;  H  xo6. 

93.  Seldom  :  R  31. 

94.  Self :  bai»*»,  /ak.  Malac.  ;  O  34. 

95.  Sell,  to  :  pi^h.  Pant.  Kap.  Log. ; 
pifih,  /ak.  Sim. 

96.  Sell,  to  :  jual,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
(djual).  Sak,  Kor.  Gb.  ;  ajual 
(ajoual),  Sak.  Ra,;  neljul(neldjoul). 
Som. ;  joal,  Serau ;  jual  {or  jual) 
telak,  Tembi.  To  buy:  ma'&jul. 
Pant.  Kap.  Her.  [Mai.  jual,  ' '  to 
sell"]  ;   B  484,  485. 

97-  Seluang (fish spec. ):seiQeng (sluing). 
Sak.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  s^luang]. 
Semang  :  M  24,  25  ;  N  39. 

98.  Semen  hominie  :  Ili  (aili),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. :   yd  mftnli    (ia   mftnli),  Sem. 

•  Btik.  Max.  [probably  means  ' '  I  emit 
semen"].     [?Cf.  C  242.] 

99.  Send,  to  :  A-jud,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff. 
[Boloven,  Niahon  juon  ;  Alak  jiun. 
"to  send";  cf.  Stieng  jun,  "to 
lead,"  and  cf.  G  32.] 

100.  Send,  to  :  ngerug,  Sak.  Blanj. 
Cliff. 

loi.  Send,  to  :  kirib,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
To  send;  to  order:  mAklm  (mkim), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  kirim.] 

102.  Send,  to.  for  (things):  bSsfid 
(bsad).  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [Mai,  p«san]; 
C  13,  14. 

Sending :  A  53. 
Sense  :  H  63  ;  M  107. 
Sensible  :  H  63  ;  M  107. 

103.  S6ntol  (fruit,  tree),  Sandoricum  in- 
dicum  :  buh  hatAl  (buh  hatl).  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  ;  buh  tQl  (buh  tul),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  s<Jntol]. 

2  Z 
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105. 


106. 


I  OS. 


Bipam  itrt'o  spec. ) :  P  333. 

104.  Bepanta:  apart  (.lAx/.  asingt: 
wih-\\i}i  i?i  or  gwig  (?),  Sem.  Kedah. 
lo  .scji.\ralc  :  Cii  fi.  isuk.  U.  A'am.  ; 
H  145  [:*  ef.  U  fi8]. 
Separata,  to ;  bil.i'  ( bil"  ).  >«'i>i. 
/fui.  .l/.M.  ;.1A//.  Ulah,  "lo  split." 
<»r  IkmI.i,  "  diffcreiicf "  ?]  ;  C  395; 
I>  127  ;  1)  130  ;  S  104. 
Bftpat  (tibh  S|5ec.  I,  TrUhopsis  tri- 
c/iK^pUrus  :  sfkt-nv;  okiii^i.  Sem.  Fa. 
.l/.:i. 

Steaya  (irtf  s{>ec.) :  D  188. 
.  Btadaag     ( f.iti  -  {Mlm  l,     Livistonia 
K.\hini:hinenfts:  Niilisail).  ^Viw.  /'ir. 

.1/..M. 

StKPANi;:  kOr[MU,  /»V.f.  .-i.  L  [.!/«;/. 
kOpau]. 
Serious:  H  68. 
Senre  food,  to:  I'  138. 
[.W'.'r  -  -  Ihert* arc  no  Nos.  109- 1 18. 
thf.'Sf      iiinnbcrs      having      licen 
oniiitcil    by   iiudvcrience   in   the 
nurnUTin^  of  t}ic*  paragraphs.] 
no.  Set.    to  I  of  the  sum:    tiba.   Sak. 
r.   h\:m.  ;    1)  35.     |.A:z'.   liba,  cf. 
.1/,;/.  rC-U.h.  ••  to  fall.'] 
Set.  to  l.'/.;//.f. ):   K  5. 
To  st.*l  a  snare  i>r  trap :  C  30 ;  E  67. 
To  MM  down:  H  153. 
Til  si't  up  :  S  429. 
Settle  down,  to  :  1  19- 

1 20.  SeTen  :  sun  to,  Svin.  Scoft. 

121.  .Skvkn  ;  pet,  Silk.  Sel.  Da.  [Both 
thesr  arc  very  doubtful.  ] 

122.  .Skvkn:  tempo,  I',  /nd.  [Moh 
tlupiih  [lAiJfth,  lh.\|x"lh] ;  Jiaknar 
t 'jxih  ;  Stiinj^  l^Oh  ;  ////«"  pha  ; 
Suk  pho ;  (  huru,  Kiisent;  |X)h ; 
W:  pah^:  Ttntm;  \kA  ',  A'on-Tu, 
S.'fiT  i.ijk")!  ;  //i,7..-/i;-  tajHi ;  Sidan^ 
I  'i*v  :  .\".;////.;//j/.  /////,  ( 'uoi  thpol ; 
J'hnt'H:^,  J*rou  |>o.s  ;  So  thpuol  ; 
Ijtmft   pul  ;    ChrAu  j)Oh  ;    Bohnen, 

■  ixth.  pah  ;  .V»i;*.'«  jxih  :  .t/ak  poh  ; 
/...:«•  p«'h,  "  seven."] 
.Skvkn  :  t6\i,  /V-A7.».  ;  tbjoh  fies, 
A('«^'.>  ;  tujoh,  Sttk.  Jcr. ;  ti'ijoh. 
.NVw.  I'.  St'/.,  Sem.  l\'r.  ;  tujoh, 
Sttn.  I;.,  S.ik.  I'.  h'am.\  tujuh, 
S.:k.  lir.  Low  [.Wal.  tujoh]. 
Severe  :  K  132. 

Sew,  to  (with  needle):  yahet(jAhet), 
S^:k.  A'or.  tib.  ;  jahil",  Serau  [McL 
iahii]:  C  206:  N  38  :  S  6. 
Sexual  intercourae :  C  242 
V  21CJ :  S  249. 

.  Shade:  iC-dil',  Sak.  U.  A'am. 
tC'dohj. 

.  Shadow :  kalbo,  Sem.  A«v. ; 


I    127. 


X28. 


133 


124. 


139. 


F66: 
[Mai. 
kalbo 


X3«- 


Shaijow  :  \kok.   Sik.  /'a 
wok?  or  wik?  (»orki.  Sit 

ciijr. 

Shadow:  ba'en  ibaici,  ic 
.Max.  [.\fjl.  Ixayang]. 
Shady :  D  22,  23. 
Shaft  <of  aiTow  or  spear-: 
K  83  :  S  367. 
Shake,  to;  to  rock  \Mcl.  •. 
ya-hi-ha:.  Fan*.  C.  .4n«. 
S.im,  FfSKC  *t^i. 
130.  Sii.\KF..  to:  'ng>1ik.  >i«. ; 
yoh.    Ser*:ii ;    hO  go*.   A. 
To  rock  :  ngeg-ngog,  tx. 
ngog  ka-jdmol.  "iiraks3 
upon    the   mountains'  I'r 

Shakr.  to  :  to  vibrate- 1 
Sem.  fitik.  .Max.  Rocki: 
fro :  kuing  ch^nde'  ikiLn 
Sem.  liuk.  .\Jc.x.  [?r 
be  read  gcn-eng,  from  .1/-. 
cf.  S  531  :'W  iia] 
Shake,  to  :  R  157-159 
532  ;  W  110. 
To  shake  hands  :  C  4a :  ! 
Shall  «au\iliar>-|:  W  ( 
14-18. 

Shallow:    bet  ibu'tt,  S 
.Max. 

Shai-Ix.»W  :  rah&d,  Temi 
Shallow  :  j^pe',  /te.  i 
[?  cf.  .Mai.  chetek]. 
Shallow:  dengkel.J/s» 
[.1/12/.  dangkal]:  D 183 
L  150  :  S  380;  S  282. 
Shame  :  see  A  158. 
Shape  (.1/12/.  rupai:  re-K 
FhiMj.  Cliff. 
.Shape,  to  take :  to  app 
nierupa) :  yup.V  liupi'i.  . 
Ma  X.  The  same  :  siupt 
Ke»t,  In  the  same  mi 
(  s<.>roupa  ),  Som..  :  sft" 
(soroupa  djougai.  .^i.  A 
Ra.  Alike:  s^rupA' 's-R 
U.  /Cam.  [Mai.  rupa} 
Shape:  U  6.  To  take  sh. 
X39.  Share,  to  :  l^bagi  ibjb 
kit.  [.Mai.  »xiha«i] :  G  a; 
Shark :  kah  vo  ?  yl 
lies.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  K  138. 
p.irang  msh  spec.  1 :  \ 
(iu*  paingt.  Sem.  Pa.  .Ua 
[.Mai.  hiu  :  yu.  "shark  " 
Sharp:  kCn'ajnp,  Sak.  T 
t.ija*»m  ?  (dajabn).  Sen. 
Caltrop  {Germ.  Fussange! 
Sem.  Stev.  Kris:  tiiM 
FaMt.  Kap.  Log.  Fii 
penajam,     Ben.    A"rtP. 


13a. 

133- 
«34. 

«3S- 


136. 
137. 

138- 


140. 


141. 
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dk   penajam.    Ben,    New.  ; 
[Mai.  tajam]. 

C  296;  P  157,  158. 
a,  to:  tun,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
;n.  to  {Mai.  asah):  ya-tilad, 
U.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam, 
W.  [?cf.  B34S(^)]. 
IN,  to:  sheg,  Sak.  Plus 
tii,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.',  chini', 

Kam.  ;  johet,  Bes.  A.  I.  \ 
nbi.      Whetstone :    sidnSd. 

To  file  (to  file  the  teeth  = 
£rasah  gigi) :  la-hid  [pr. 
,  Sem.  Plus ;  set,  Sak.  Tan. 
[Baknar  shiek  (xiek). 
tied."]  [It  is  curious  that 
damanese  equivalents  are 
\X  similar,  e.g.  Beada,  Bale 
ckikwar  chSt ;    Jutuoi   fCd 

to  sharpen."] 

;n,  to,  to  a  point  (Mai. 
I :  ya'  sor  {pr.   sorr),  Sem. 

Sem.     Plus.     [?=S    144; 

H.] 

:n,  to  :  ya'  gos  (pr.  goss). 
rum,  Sem.  Plus  ;  C  296. 
pointed :  runching,  Bes. 
la  I.  runching]. 
[  39.45  :  T  5a,  53  ;  T  86. 
of  palm  flower  spathe  (Mai. 
:):    keikoh    (ktkuh),    Sem. 

IX. 

I,  leaf-  (of  certain  palms,  esp. 

bast ;     palm  -  cloth    (Mai. 

bangko,     lies.     Sep. ,     Bes. 

Leaf- covering    of    palms 

used  for  making  buckets, 
ce  a  "bucket":  l>angkur, 
-.  Pail:  bangkur,  lies.  A.  I. 
I,     leaf-    (of    palm)  :    hftpe' 

Sem.     Pa.     Max.  ;      uf)e' 

Sem.     Buk.     Max.     [Mai. 

F  52  ;  H  II  :  H  153. 
of  mollusc).  {.\/al.  siput)  : 
lou).  .S'<>w.  ;  kAlo,  Sak.  Ra. 
r  shell-fish  :  kal&k.  Sem. 
shell  [or  snail]  {.Mai.  siput): 
ilok),  Serau  [or  Temdi}]. 
Icalot    or   kaJo',    Pang.     U. 

kiileng.  Sak.  A'or.  Gb. 
)r  chewing  betel)  :  kalung, 
'limb.  [It  is  generally  made 
ing  shells.]  [?Cf.  .Man 
ihell."      But  the  Andaman- 

kAla  ;  AW  kAlok-le.  etc., 
ill."  are  curiously  similar.] 

si  put,   Serau,    lies.    Sep.  ; 

Sak.  Kerb.  Spiral  shell 
)ut  putar):  siput  klel,  lies. 
spec.     Mai.     siput     puling 


bSliong) :  siput  putil^ng  biol^ng,  Bes, 
Sep.  Shell-fish  (spec.  Mai.  siput 
kapala  gajah) :  siput  kui  tAmfinueh 
(siput  kui  U'mnuih).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
H  46 ;  E  44  ;  (spec.  Mai.  siput 
panjang  pasir)  :  siput  bStueb  (siput 
btuih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Lime 
(Mai.  kapor) :  siput  {pr.  si-putt), 
Sem.  Plus.  Snail.  Hypocystis :  siput 
gatong  (sipout  gatofl),  Sak.  Kerb. 
[Mai.  siput]. 
1 53 A.  Shell  [or  snail]  {Mai.  siput) : 
kakebe,  Tembi. 

153.  Shell,  hard  (of  coconut),  {Mai. 
tSmpurong)  :  ho'  (huk),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  ( hu' ),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
C  zq8  ;  C  30X,  202.  Coconut 
shell  bowl  :  hd.  Sak.  Kerb.  [?cf. 
S  309]  ;  S  9a. 

Shell  (of  tortoise) :  S  236. 

154.  Shell  or  shell-fish  {MaL  siput) : 
agang,  Sem.  /arum. 

155.  Shkll-fish  :  ki&n  (kian).  Sem,  Pa, 
Max.  [Mai.  kfirang]. 

Shell-pish  (spec.  Mai.  lukan) : 
h&wab  (haub).  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

ShoU-fiih :  S  X51.  153  ;  S  154-156. 

Shift,  to  :  B  484. 

Shin:  A  133. 

Shin-bono  :  A 133 ;  B  336 ;  B  339  ; 
K  40. 

Shine,  to  :  algt ;  alS*.  Bes.  Sep. 

Shine,  to,  or  glitter  (Mai,  kilau) : 
ya'  riag  (pr.  riagg).  ex.  riag  b£teau, 
"  the  glitter  of  water,"  Sem.  Kedak, 
[?Cf.  Mai.  riak.  "  to  ripple"]. 

Shining  :  B  395  ;  D  41. 

Shining  surface  ;  reflection  (Germ. 
Glanz;  Abbild) :  kenai?  (Vitntgk), 
Sem.  Stev. 

160.  Ship  ;  sailing  vessel :  lanchang. 
Or.  Laut.  [Mai.  lanchang] ;  B 
312-3x9. 

161.  ShiTer,  to:  l^kap?  (Ikp?),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  [?cf.  S  247];  T  225. 
229  ;  V  15. 

X62.  Shoot  (of  plant) :    lembong.    Bes. 
Songs  [?  cf.  B  33]  ;   B  446  ;   E  64. 
Shoot,   to:    B  256,   257;    G   42, 

43- 
163.  Shoot,    to   (with  the   blow-gun) : 

mflayau  (?),  Mantr.  Malac. 
X64.  Shoot,    to,    with    a    bow :    w^. 

Sen.  CI. 

165.  Shoot,  to  (of  a  porcupine  shooting 
his  quills) :  nyapeng,  Sem.  Jarum. 
To  shoot  in  and  out  :  W  X2i. 
Shooting  itar  :  S  436. 

166.  Shooting  up  (of  plants) :  tCbet 
(tebt  or  tbet),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Mai.  tftrbit] ;  H  35. 


156. 


157- 
158. 


159- 
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I  6a. 


Shon:  D  x8o:  S  57  :  S  65. 
Short:  ix.*ndek.  /'f//.  S't-v.,  pcn^k. 
Mi*i:r.  .:/.;/i.v.      .1/.;/.    ix-'nUek]:   D 
o'^  .  1'  222  :  I.  151  :  S  280 ;  S  282. 
Short  time  :  «J  5- 
Shorten,  to  :  ^  280. 
Shoulder.  \M>i.  Sem.  Kt'Jtih,  Sent. 
r:u^.    Slior.liier  l/i.i«ltM..l/.:/.  J)tlikal): 
w  ( 1 1  «  *r.    w  o  1 1 » .    Sf ;/.' .    Jti  rn  t*i ,   Scm . 
/■.■-.■..* 

Siiuii  i>i-.K  I.:  I  kap  wfli,  .NVw.  /!e^. ; 
k.\[/wch.  /•'«•/.'.  .W:.'  :  k.ipui.-liikpuih), 
>•■"■'.■  /'.:.  .l/.-i. ;  kl;iix'h  t /*r.  kl.\- 
Ih-!::j  I.  S.  /r.  A'''./. A  :  kl.ipeh 
:  kl.ip:..iv  I.  ».'r.  >".v:.  ;  <klapih>, 
.s. .':.  '  //..v.  .J/.;v.  ;  ki.ip-h  I  ^^r. 
kl.'.p  liip.  >V";.  A.-iv/w.  .Vw.  /V.vy  ; 
k  ■ ."; ;  U .  / '.  -■  «s  '  ■  «■''■''/•.'.  ''« ■  '•'  %'• 
>-••';  /'■.•'.■;.*;■.'.  .  k'.-iiHi?  ik!;ibi»). 
A'.     Ai/;.  :      pl.iiHJ,     .N '!«.  ; 

,:.  .N'.;i-.  /  '.  A"..'w. ;  K.Mpal.  ./.-A:/; 

.   /.'.!/\r/;  liflp.il.  Srr.m  ;   yr«^l- 

V.  (■/;>";   jire-piil.  .V?^-.  A.'?///. 

v;iip.»!. '/".:».'.  /  ".  /.  ;».-•.  ;cluprk. 
/        Rick  I'/V/'-v.    ki:ck»*ni : 

^'..  r.   /..•/..  ,".  AV/. 

!•.  liy  ■  kl.jjK'li  ikl.ip-.hl. 
■'.•4.  (■>i'.l,»r-!»oni.'  1-1/.:/. 
:k.i'  :   sini:  ■//•.  sa^ng). 

/'.'./..        Slu»U:«.hT-bl.liiL' 

k:;i.j>i  :  ;■  "::ik  k  Li;>.1. 
./'•//.;,.  /•.■■.\-.  >;w. 
/'■'.•;'.  '/'.:/.  :  M  3.<'.«.  p. Mill  of  the 
sli-.)iilclcr  ■  hrij-mi;  kapin'h  ihuj. 
kpuili).  >.■'■:.  /'..-.  .i/:i.  :  K  66. 
I  ■.    >h«Mii.li.r  :      i>«j1i.     X/-\    A'lrb.; 


S,  »:. 
'.:■■•!' 

p.i:. 

cV." 


K.lp"   -Ki.'.: 
Thi"  hi'.-ii  Hi 


t  :;. 

k;.i 


:  -■■!.'. 


.\.. 

>//. 


>..i.    /■/»■   /■.',•■•■  :  lUSk).  >i:<t. 

''.■.  ;    pa::.    Ttvi-i.      I*:irt    lie- 

ihr   -!-.uiil.It.Ms  :    p..k'».    .SVr..'//. 

/  pi  .\\ ;  I   r.^r.v  iMin  .  Ckxno  i7. 

./       k.'i-iuk.       "  shoulder  "  ; 

;  pii:i!.  "  ahouMcr-liI;iclo. '■] 
S 1 1 1 » :  ■  I  1 1  !■-  K  s;i  nuiy " .  /  •.:  m^.  lieUmy  \ 
\^k\.  A'/t'ft'f  sni.i  [sm.'i] ;  A'ast-m! 
>■  iii.t,  '■  nIiouuNt. '■] 
sntiri.ni  k  :  h-ilnV.  />>y.  .SV/. ;  Uihu' 
ih.ihuki.  \/ni/.  lift'.  //.  ;  ImIiu, 
M  '.t:!r.  .\/.!i.::.\  I  l»:lhoil  I.  .<..V.  A'«:.  ; 
!..r  l.u.  /'V'l-.;  ;  IkiIhi.  /.W.  .l/i.7..'r. 
111.  k  I.1I...1.  /'.  Av'.  M/.;/  iKihu]; 
H  32:   II  87. 

Sii'iri.nKK.  poinl  of  the:  UiyonR 
(li  i:i'.!ii;i.  >c  7.'.  link.  .!/.:.». 
Shoulder-blade  i.l/./.  l)L'lik.\t)  : 
ih.ii,  .V';r.  A'e\/.:/i.  f?<'f.  liishnar 
'^  .H..I.  ••sh'.ulilur'  ;  (''rtn\i/  Xicofiir 
fl-«ih.iil,  •■  >h«)i;!(lLT.l)l.iile.  "] 

SllDLl  IiKK-!:l..\l>K  :     al,"lk(?|.     /V/. 

./.  /.  :  S  168.  100. 

Shout,  to  (.I/'.'/  surak  ■ :  y.i'  kukeau, 


176.  Sholt -.     ya-p..s;5  - ;.-    ; 

poss-h:s.iM.  Pzni.  ^:%.  h 
To  shout :  to  raise  ih-:  vok. 
pAU  I  pa' is  I.  .VK  /.jii. 
niApia'is  i.m|)a'isi,  ^^Vx.  3;. 
Scream  :  shout  p\-.s  ipa 
A;.  .l/.;.i.  Tc  cr>"  alot 
(pis.  I.  *Srw.  /fu*.  M: 
(ixi'ist.  >V«.  A"-',  .l/jj. 
I. !/»•/.     meD.ing.si :  ya  rt 

177.  SlIOL'T.    TO.   tcnSL^    uu 

/;«*.  .1/u-v. 

178.  Shout,  to-.  trn-.-.Sh,  jw 
To  bawl  ;  itmci"*ng.  /■<;. 
call :  to  cry  out :  icm- 
St/>.  A.  /.  ;  Tohoo::  Di 
/.^s.  SitMi^s.    To5UTr.m.?a 

To  shout  :    C  10;  C  31 

388 :  \v  97 

Shore,  to  :  K  21 .  1*24 

179.  Show,  to  :  tunjok,  .1/.:^ 

Kinger :  lu'unyo?  rlul: 
A'.  AVw.  Foretir:ger  ■ 
/»V«.  .\"c-zr.  [Tnc  uyial 
is  tOli!iijok.  ]    (iu:de  ina 

.Sj^.  a'*»#'.  <;/».    [.!/.;. 

point."] 

To  show  :  r  154-156:  ' 
Shrike  :  D  172.  173. 

180.  Shut,     to    (.1/l;/.    tutui 

181.  Shl-T.  to:  vA-kTimhiO: 
ui?),  /^ang.   C.  Anv^. 

182.  ShL'T.  Tt):  l.nvAlfnup.. 
Se»M.  /^iidc  \  tor-bp.  .s« 
(<^»  Shut,  to;  lutop  to 
A'erd.  ;  l;ituk  ?  iduduk 
Or.  ;    P  105  [.lA;/.  tutu: 

183.  SlILT.  TO.  k:»l.:.p.  >-.t^.  i 
.SVr,;«.  To  cover :  k4lo 
tup  (toup).  S.2i.  AVr*. 
to  shut  :  kito'  ikituki, 
Mujc,  [.IAj/.  katup:  t 
Khmer  khtop  [kdap  ; 
shut"]:   C  257. 

184.  Siameae  i.l/..-/.  orang 
ai.  >Vw.  Plus  \  M  23. 

185.  Sick,  in  health  I  J/.;/,  si 
AV«r.  PlHi ;  pOt:s.  /'u-«f 
pJtis  .V-  pttlss.  /*J«<' 
pC-t-is.  Ker\\tt :  [«f-tish. 
you  ill  ?  •  jiu  *?i  pt-i 
p^di  ?  (bJdii.  SrJ:  A\>r. 
fpjdish).  S,7l\  AVn*.    f 

luka ) :  k^iTs  1  .>r  pf  lis  ?  1.  ■> 
lieliy-achc  ;     coh'c  ;    sicr 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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i-kud  (/<>dih-koud),  Sak.  Kerb. 
nlery:  p6de-kud  (^orf^-koud), 
Kerb.\  [?cf.  B374:  H  140?]. 
:;  unwell;  disease:  (<i)pifis(pias), 

Buk.  Max.  Disease  ;  illness : 
'  (piasi').  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
6;  H  64:  T  168;  W  140. 
:  piyas,  P<^ng.  U.  A  ring. 
ise  of  the  chest :  pi^  ch£n&ni- 
( pias      chnammh ),      Sem. 

Max.  Disease  of  the  genital 
ns?  (Mai.  sakit  ari) :    pi&s  &ri 

ari  or  adi  ?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
ise  of  the  neck  :    pifts  t^buk  ? 

tbuk).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  N  24. 
ise  of  the  loins  ;  sciatica  (?)  : 
kio'  (pia  kiu"),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \ 

Venereal  disease  (?)  :  pi&s  r^ja 
raj),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Urinary 
se :   pias  kCnom  (pias  knum), 

Buk.     Max.     Stomach-ache : 

s  chong  (ta-p^^as  chung),  Sem. 

Stomach-ache ;    belly-ache  : 

chong  (pi&s  chung) ;  pi&s 
g  (pias  chu'),  Sem.  Buk.  Max, 
nd  (caused  by  a  thorn  or 
;) :    lepias    ( te-pee-yas),    Sem. 

[?cf.  P14]. 

ok  ;  ill  {Mai.  sakit)  :  pfe.h6d ; 
it,  Sen.  Cliff. ;  pohStn,  Darat ; 
t,  Serau.  Stomach  -  ache  : 
t  kot,  Serau  ;  p6hut  kut,  lelai. 
ck  ;  ill  :  gohup  :  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 
j6h6p.  Bes.  Her.  Pain  :  g6hup, 
greh  gohup,  "angry,  sorry," 
Sep.  A.  I.  ;  H  64.  To  hurt  : 
ohup,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  D  134. 
ouble  :  gres  {or  greh)  gohup, 
Sep.  A.  I.  ;  H  64. 
11    (sick)  :     po'dm.    Bland.   K. 

::   {a)  miji.    Sem,    fur.    And.; 

I,    Sem.     Jur.     Rob.  ;      mejeh  ? 

1),   Sem.    Beg.  ;     (mejh),    Ben. 

;    fnyi   (n'ji),  Sem.    K.    Ken.  ; 

U.  '  Tem.,     U.     Cher.  ;     iji, 

^i.  Sick  ;  unwell ;  disease  : 
;  m&m^je'  ?  (mji'  ;  mmji'), 
Fa.  Max.  ;    B  202.      Disease  ; 

s  :     mfim^je"?    (mmji).     Sem. 

Max.  :    H  46:   H  64;   T  170: 

^o.     Fever  :  ji,  Temhi.     Disease 

•  lx)nes  :  m^je'  ja'is?  (mji'  j's), 
Pa.  .Max.  Disease  of  the 
:  mf-je'  t(^ndo'  (mji'  tndu*), 
Fa.  Max. ;  B  380.     Disease  of 

enital  organs?  {Mai.  sakit  ari)  : 

ejc"  hinam  (mmji' hinAm),  Sem. 

Max.       Disease    of   the  neck? 

'.  sakit  leher) :  mt?je'  tabak? 
tabk?),      Sem.     Fa.     Max.  ; 


N  24.  Headache  :  ji  tarSkn,  Tembi. 
Urinary  disease  :  mfeje'  k^nam  (mji* 
knm),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Venereal 
disease  (?) :  m€je'  (?)  rfija  (mmji'  raj), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Rheumatism  or 
gout?  {Mai.  sSngal  kaki) :  m£je' 
chan  (mngi*  chan).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  F  220.  Dysentery ;  diar- 
rhoea :  je'  kut  (ji'  kut),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Stomach-ache  ;  belly-ache  : 
meje'  kut  (mji'  kut),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
ji  et.  Tembi.  Swelling  {Mai.  sakit 
b£ngkak  s£mbab) :  m^je'  l&kim  (mji' 
lakun),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
{b)  Sick  :  nyi'-nya',  Krau  Ket.\  nyi- 
nya',  Krau  Tem.  ;  ni ;  ny!,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  nyl  [or  njra-nyi?],  e.g.  "a 
sick  roan,"  mai  nyl ;  "he  was  sick 
ten  days,"  sapuloh  hari  ilimiu  nya- 
nyi,  Sak.  U.  Bert.  Sick;  ill:  nyani? 
(ftanl),  Sak.  Ra.  Ill :  nyeh,  Serting. 
Sickness  {Mai.  p^nyakit)  :  ny^x" 
(nyanik),  Serau.  Ache  ;  fever  :  nl ; 
nyl,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  Fever :  uini 
{n  nearly  inaudible),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  nyi'  (nyik),  Serau ;  nyi' 
(nyik),  lelai  \  nyi,  Darat\y\\  ngi, 
Sen.' Cliff.  \  6h-nyi?  (bh-ftl),  S6m.  \ 
nyanyi?  (fla-ftl),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  nj^^nyi' 
(nyatnyik),  Tembi;  gegi  (ghi-gbi), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  (spec.  Mai.  d£mam 
kura) :  nyi'  klap  (nyik  klap),  lelai  ; 
nya'nyi'klap  (nyatnyik  klap),  Tembi; 
R  1 03 A.  Giddy:  nyeh,  Serfing.  To 
pain  ;  to  feel  pain  :  in! ;  i-ni,  Sem. 
K.  Ken.  Painful  :  nl :  nyi,  Sak. 
V.  Kam.  Belly-ache  ;  colic  ; 
stomach-ache  :  6h-nyi  (6h-i\i),  Som. 
nyi  kot  (fti-kot),  Sak.  Ra.  Stomach- 
ache :  ni  -  kod,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
nya'nyi'  kot»  (nyatnyik  kot*»), 
Tembi  \i  =  Q  17].  [Mon  yoa  [yai], 
"  to  be  ill,"  "disease"  ;  (cf.  also  ki 
[gi],  "to  ache  " ) ;  Khmer  chhti  [jhi], 
"to  suffer,"  "pain,"  "disease"; 
Bahnar,  Stieng  )i,  "sick,"  "pain," 
"  sickness  "  ;  Boloven  jl,  chi ;  Alak, 
Lave  jl  :  Kaseng  jl,  gi  ;  Halang  jl, 
gl ;  Sedang  jel ;  Tareng,  Kon  Tu 
ai,  "  sick."] 

{c)  111:  chuh,  Bes.  Bell.  Fever 
{Mai.  dSmam) :  ts&hh ;  ch&hh  or 
choh,  Bes.  K.  L.  Feverish  :  chShh, 
Bes.  Srf>.  Kever :  hioh  (hiuh), 
Sem.  t  •c.  Max.  [Mon  fiti  {jwah], 
"  fever."] 

188.  Sick  ;  fever:  kajet,  Ben.  New. 
[Possibly  connected  with  the  last 
preceding ;  but  cf.  Chinese  (of 
Fuhkien)  kda^-ji^t  {pr.  koAj^t).] 

189.  Sick:    blnto.    Pant.    Kaf.    Log.  \ 
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hinioh.  I\-nt.  A'..-/,  //.v.  Sickness  ; 
to  h.ite ;  aiiirry  :  liroU :  bintoh, 
J'.:nf.  h'.:f'.  J  oh.  Lame:  bintoh 
kC^muiiyiN  iliintcih  k'nuinyisi.  Pant. 
A'.;/.  /.'A.  FiKht  :  Ik'- bintoh  O^'bin- 
mhi.  /'.;«/.  A'.:/.  .1/.;./. 

lOO.  Sick  ;  ill  :  s.ikit,  N'w/..  J*3i. 
Mil',:..  ;  viktrl  h.ibai  ;  s.\kit  abat. 
M.:fi!.  I'or.  liiul  .  makit,  ^Vm. 
/•V^. .  /'»'//.  .V«Tr.  [This  word  ap- 
jM-ars  m  some  Malayan  languages 
as  a  \;irianl  of  .1/.:/.  sakit.  "unwell," 
froin>\hich  it  apjxwrN  l«i  licformed  by 
in»Mns  «it"  the  intix  -t'xw-  I  =sOmakitl ; 
^.;'  Sxlur.^  m.ikrt.  "  p;iinful  "  : 
mak:t.     '  sick."] 

ityi.  Sn  K  ;  unwell  i.lA.7.  sakit >:  som 
\fr.     5u''m),     i\ini^,     Sr.m,     Pang. 

192.  S!«  K  ;  iiit«*mal  disease  :  tcl-boig, 
.sVw.  .strt'. 

lyV  Si<  K  ;  jjiflily  :  j-T'iu'-ninj;.  /Vv/o 
T,\i :  '.•;'  1 .1  /..■/.  pL-n inK  1 ;  H  181. 

1^4.  I)!s«Mso,  bpec.  hydPKele  (.IAj/. 
pa-iatii^  pasani^ani  .  ch^Uiuk?  (ch- 
bauk),  SiW.  /'.;.  .1/iM. 

195.  UiseaM'.  vpei".  1/.;/.  sc-ng);ugut  : 
ius  i.uusi.  »w.  />uy'.  A/iix. 

iw'j.  DiMMse.  sjH'f.  .\/.:i.  tOmlxMok  ?  or 
tOniUM'jk  jV'ko"i?»:  ki'n  lalak  (kn 
t.ibki.  S,w.  /'.:.  .l/.M.  ;   N  24. 

i'i7.  C"i»lic  c  ?»  ;  cramp  in  the  Ix-Uy  ?  {Mi:/. 
si^na'   [prob.  =M'^nak]    pOrul) :    hoh 
kut  (huh  i;uti.  '**'*'»'.  /*.:.  .Max. 
Sn  K  ;   1.  1^7  ;   L'  22. 
Sh  K  I/.I-.  to  vomit) :  V  22-34. 

i><3.  Side  1.1/:/.  sA-U'lah):  nglang  or 
viv^\.\n\i,  <•.;■.  r-nKlanjj  turn  (f'rlini), 
(.1/../.  N.lU"^lah  kanan).  "  on  the 
rijiht  side.  ■■  /V:«v-  '  '•  -  ''"'".C I  la^'ng ; 
angla^'ni;.  /trs.  ./.  /.  Aside:  la^ng; 
an^lai^nK.  //»-r.  ./.  /.  From  the 
si«l«*  i)f :  l>anglani;.  //i*.t.  .S'i>«jf.r. 
Ha; I  Ilk.  .NV'/.  O/J!^  :  nglad.  ^i:*. 
.\f.:rfiri.  I  lalf  :  partly  :  'nglSk.  ^'./yt. 
I  \  A'.;w.  Near  to  yMal.  sfll^K^lah) : 
Kini:.  fx.  tangke  Uih  lan^  rengal 
(.1/:/.  tani^kai  buah  Mli^^lah  ujong), 
"  thi"  fruit -U'aring  twigs  near  the 
»*n'l  .«>f  the  branch)  "t?»,  Ptjng. 
■/"'•/;  •T^'.  Near  ;  over  against  : 
nil.ikii.  S  ■**!.  ;  ah'iko  lelako),  Stik. 
A'.'.*.  NViijhlwur  :  nilangn,  Som.  \ 
niV'lak  iw.'-rlak).  S,!k,  A'^rfi.  Near  : 
iiyun.  .Sf'/.  c7. ;  nyun,  Srniu, /e/ci ; 
ny. .t.  />.:r,:/.  C"omi*  near!  {Afi:/. 
in  in  (l«-kat)  :  anny«)n.  /f/«i/. 
Nr.nr  ;  dvcr  aij.iinst  ;  neigh- 
Uiiir  :  Inn  1?)  cr  lung  ?  (louA) 
Sii:  K\i.  Tuwarcls  :  Km  [in  the 
t'"r.i<f  '.••>>;  nva  li.«n  kentam  P'-bJ  "1 


lun  k:;nt&ai..  "fjr.h*-  :■: 
right  ■].  S.ik.  -Vj  .  ixi 
nangla"  lin  phrase  narig'.l" 
J?  =  hanglang  jr  n« 
.1/i.'/.  siiU'lah  Kclanuti 
totally  difi"erent  * c-rd?:.  .v 
Bet\%een  ;  :n  the  rr..dd> 
sAtCngahi:  nfi.ing  .rfr.'ii 
L'.  .h-in^.  Ues'-Ji;  b< 
wards  .  ha'  Vm  Ung  o  -^^ 
.SVw.  /k7.  .l/.:r.  Av- 
di-aiasi  :  langc  or  "a.!, 
C  .Inn^:  L-.ng-«.  F: 
Piifi.:.  r,,:!.  ;  cf.  A  Q? 
^?  =  front  or  fa«i .  '.an; 
AVj'.jA  [lang  =  .l/i/.  iihcL 
are  proMbly  two  d-siiar. 
/urtg'  and  nyur.  Fo: 
cf.  .!/'«  nun  [noij],  "t 
l)e  crowde*!'  :  iiun  ka 
"near  to."  "altRasL" 
other  ?  cf.  Stseig  lar.  ' 
••  neighlxiuring.  ■] 

199.  SlDK  :      iliut    faiimti. 
A/iix:  ;    R  100 :  R  102. 

200.  Bigh  -.     sc-manek    ist.; 

////*.    .l/.M. 

201.  Sicii  :  10  sigh:  scvia" 

201  A.  Sigh,  to:  Iq-'j:  \o- 
Ken. 

Sign  :  S  348. 
To  make  signs  :  C  8. 
Signpost :   P  40. 

202.  8ilenc«  ;  quiet :  bbl' 
Ihn?).  Sem.  Pa.  Mcx 
222. 

303.  Silent :  hush  :  dui,  5 

204.  SlLKNT  ;  quiet  i.I/j/.  d 
Pan^.  Sam,  Pan^.  (J 
Q  i6  :   S  223. 

204 A.  Bilk  :  sOtt^ra'  ?  i>tr 
S€rt:u  (?),  Uitxi  [.1/j/.  « 

205.  Silly  :  foohsh  :  ram 
Stri'. 

206.  S1LI.Y  :  bingung,  Jtu. 
Stupid  :  mingung,  Sj 
Stupid  ;  ver>'  unpleasa: 
St  ft.  A'.  AV/r.  Idiot 
(n^ao).  SiiJt.  AVr*.:  in 
Stii.  A\:.  ;  bingu  -t. 
L'gly:  bingung  (binonfl 
[.\/a/.  bingung  ;  but  cf. 
ngok  ngo  ;  -WijA-v  ng.jl 
flix  ngd,  ■ '  imliecile  "  ;  i 
"  stupid."] 

207.  Silly  ;  stupid  :  mAde" 
Pti.  .l/cM-.,  Si-m.  Bui.  .\ 
.Won  toh[iluih].  •■igaon 
ish."]      F  219  ;  S  506. 

»o8.  »"^er   (.I/.1/.   perakl: 
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i  \  i€al  ?  (iayah  [in  MS.  origin- 

ayal]).  Stm.    U.   Sel.     {Mai. 

•dollar.'] 

£R  :  yinggit,  Sent.  Per.    Silver; 

yingit  (jingit),  Sem.  K.   Ken. 

( dollar  =  .l/a/.  ringgit):  cheng- 

bayd    {pr.    baydd) ;    chindin 

Sem.  Plus.  Dollar  :  ringgit, 
\Ielai.  [Mai. ringgit. "dollar."] 
£R :  perak,  Sem.  Beg. ,  Ben. 
,   SaJk.  Br.   Low,  SaA.   Croix, 

Blanj.   Sw. ,   Serau  \    per-&k, 

Cliff.  \  pirak.  Bes.  Her,  ; 
,    Sak.    Kerb.  ;    p^rak.     Sak, 

;  p^rA,  Som.  ;  pirk, 
Ra.  ;  p^rd,  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb. 
Mai.  timah) :  pegleg,  Sem. 
Mai.  perak]. 

£R  :  C  241  :  M  125  :  W  loi. 
\:  Y  276:  T  51. 
r :  J  10  ;  V  8. 

to  {Mai.  nyanyi)  :  (a)  ya- 
*ang.   U.   A  ring.  Pang.   Sam, 

Gal. 

sing:  ya'  pen-loyn,5^/«.yarw»i; 
n-loyn  (/r.  pen-loynn),  Sem. 

pin  -  Ion,  Lebir.  To  sing  or 
t  {Mai.  Mrsewang) :  ya'  pen- 
(pr.  pen-loynn),  Sem.  Plus. 
»nce  (il/a/.  mfinari)  :  pfinloyn, 
Skeat. 

0  sing  :  jeluak^,  Tembi  ; 
ik«,  Serau  ;  beijolak^,  Serau 
'enihi  ?]  ;  ju-lak»  ;  be-ju-lak*» ; 
'Ak\i^  ;  nye-lo-lAkn,  Sen.  Cliff. 
)sing:  bedodoin,  Mantr.  Cast. 

to:  baboh?  or  babor?  (ba- 

Sen.  Cliff.  ;  blAmdr.  Sak. 
mfipior  (nrpior),    Pant.  Kap. 

To  sing  or  chant  [Mai. 
rang) :  ya'  gabag  [pr.  gibagg), 
Kedah\  bergabag";  bergabak^, 
r.        Song  :      dobokh,       Sak. 

TO  :  seoi  ;  heoi,  Bes.  A.  I.  ', 
Mantr.     Cast.       To     chant 

oniously  (incantations,  songs, 

[Mai.  sawai  ;  b^rsawai):  sSoi; 
Bes.    K.    L.       To     chant  : 

?),  ex.  ye  s^wC*  ka-k$pal.  kSpal 
kepal  gCm^ling,  '  *  I  sing  of 
the  fruit  of  the  chan.  the 
of     the     g^maling,"     Pang. 

ng.      Song  ;   poem  :  s^i,  Bes. 

ang.  :     htoi.    Bes.    K.    Lang. 

I.   sawai  ;    I   cannot    find  this 

in  the  dictionaries.  ] 

,   TO  :    si-wang,  Kerbat  [Mai. 

,  TO  :  surau  [Mai.  sawai).  ex. 
leng>'ang     na'     surau,      "  will 


216. 


2x7. 


2X8, 
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dance  (?)    and    sing,"    Pang.    Sai 
[?  Mai.  sorak  or  suara  ?]. 
Sing,   to:  dindang,  Sak.   Kerb.  \ 
dindang,     Sak.     U.    Kam.    [Mai. 
dendang]. 

Sing,  to  :   nanyi  (nanji).  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;     nyenanyi     (fl^nafii),    Som. 
[Mai.  nyanyi]. 
Single:  B  1-3;  035. 
Sink,  to :  bulit?  (bulU?),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  F  2X  :  H  68. 
Siol,  burong  (bird  spec. ) :   geroi^, 
Mantr.  Malac.  ;  A  129. 
SiltflOr:    B   4x0-421;    B   424;    B 
426-430;  C  loi. 

Sister,  younger:  ml -ml,  Or. 
Trang;  Y  41. 

Siftar-in-Uw  :  B  418.  419  ;  L  29. 
Sit.  to :  ngak,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  angah. 
Ben.  New.  ;  nguk,  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
m&nguk  (mnguk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
ngok.  Pang.  K.  A  ring;  ya-ngop. 
Pang.  U.  Aring\  ya-ngob,  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  sit  down : 
'nghok,  Sem.  Siev.  ;  3ra'  ngob  or 
ngog,  Sem.  Plus.  To  sit  or  dwell : 
nguk.  Pang.  Belimi.  \  ng&p,  ex. 
ngAp  k&-bAl60,  "where  do  you 
live?"  Pang.  U.  Aring\  W  77; 
Y  33.  To  sit  with  bent  knees : 
m&nguk  (mnguk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.; 
nguk  kiwdn?  (nguk  kiuan).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. ;  B  175.  Hut  {Mai.  pondok): 
nub -dub,  Sem.  Kedah.  Place  : 
m^nguk  (mnguk),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Boloven  ngok,  "to  sit";  Stieng, 
CArdf«  guk,  "to  be,"  "to  sit,"  "to 
remain";  ?  cf.  Bahnar  ngoh,  "to 
remain  long  on  one  spot,"  "to 
persevere."] 

Srr.  to  :  [a)  gtll,  Tem.  CI.  ;  gtil. 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ;  gilg61.  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  gigu,  Sak.  Em.  ;  gui,  Serau  ; 
gtli.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  gtl-i.  Sen. 
CI. ,  Sak.  Blanj.  CI. ;  go-i  or  gui, 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff;  goi?  (gfir-i),  Sak. 
Slim.  To  sit  down :  gQl  (goul). 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  gelgtil  (ghelgOl).  Sak. 
Kerb.  { I )  want  to  sit  down  :  em 
gigdi,  Serau.  I  sit  down  :  en  goi 
kon  ti,  Jelai  ;  A  177  ;  E  12.  To 
sit ;  to  remain  ;  to  rest :  gigdi ; 
giguy,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  To  wait : 
gtti.  Sen.  Cliff.  To  dwell  :  gii,  e.g. 
"where  do  you  live,"  maloh  h* 
g&i,  Serau  ;  gui  -  dnd  or  gul-dnCi, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  Marry  me  {lit.  live 
with  me) :  gdi  (gtly)  ru  eng,  Sak. 
U.  Bert.  To  stop :  golan6.  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  [cf.  T  51?  for  the  apparent 
suffix].     Calm  ;  quiet  {Mai.  tftdoh): 
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gclgiil  ighclghonl).  Sak.  Kerb. 
I 'alienee-,  gclgulhe  (ghelghuIM), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Silence:  g^lhe^gulhtf), 
Stik.  Kerb,  [for  the  apparent  suffix 
cf.  W  52  or  Y  34?]:  P  100:  ?R 
^2.  \(  huru  anggui  ;  Khmer  &ng- 
■viii  [angguy];  Annum  ngOi,  "to 
•fit  <l«.)wn.  ■'] 

I. "I  To  bit  <lown  :  ningkuish  (niA- 
koischi.  Sym.  Itox  ;  place  to  put 
ihiiiK;s  in  .  neingkoch  (nein-kotch), 
.V  w,  [y  Cf.  Palaung  koi,  "to 
sit  ■  ;  iuiknar  kui  jkuv),  "to  lie 
clown.  "J 

..:3.  Sit.  to:  ko*»m  ckoh^M, /'f"f.  .1/tf/t.v.; 
kurn.  l<en.  .Vett*. ;  kham,  Hes.  A.  /. 
i,»ni»n  :  kum.  lies.  St'/>.  A.  /.  To 
lie  silent :  kib.  Stm.  K.  Ken, 
ISiii'Hii  khdm.  "quiet."  "to  do 
iioihmg.'  "10  Iw  silent,'  "to  re- 
nuiin  seatct!.'"] 

J24.  Sit,  rn  :  duiiok.  Mcntr.  Mclac, 
jl.ik.  M.i/,u.  [Mai.  dudok]. 

J  2 5 .  S I  r  I K  »w  N .  t«  » :  I  rf^sila  U^lo '  iye'  ? 
thsil.i  hlu"  aii'?i,  .SVw.  f^uk.  Max. 
?l'  (>o:   1  1  [J/,:/,  sila]. 

22t>.  Sittim;  in  a  U'nt  position  :  k^nchu 
Ikruhu).  .SVw.  /'./.  .Mux. 

::2r.  Siitin«;  m  a  lx^nt  position  : 
inennngkun  imntinqkun),  Sem.  Huk. 
.1/..-.  i.'ef.  .lA.'/.  tOlekii].  To  sit: 
i;  Ob  ;  I-  31  :  S  251. 

-Jv^:.  Six:  ehft-nih.  Sak.  ,SV/.  A;. 

:29.  Six  :  si  hlftnj,'.  J\>-Kio. 

2y\  .Six  :  piiit.  Stm.  Scort.  [All  these 
llin"**  are  very  doubtful.] 

::u.  Six  :  t<:in-ii«Vi\  ('.  Tern.  \  p6rii', 
St-rti*}^  ;  pru.  I '.  Ind.  Four  : 
sjrr.i.  /'.7.'.  [This  word  means 
■•^ix."  ih«*  mix:  having  evidently 
niixr^d  up  its  almost  oljsolete 
nuiU'Tals].  \Mon,  A/ai  tdrau  ; 
A'^;-!-'/;'.  Haianii,  Bi4iK'nt  tarau ; 
.\iah.'n.  I.^r.-e  trOti  ;  Ka  trao ; 
/V.'.v  tr.ui  :  SfJ.:ni;  tudru  ;  Ha/inar 
i'.'<lrou  :  S/icnj^  i)rou  ;  Ckuru  prao  ; 
rhhoni;  pr;iu.  "six."] 

332.  .Six:    nfun.    />Vy.    Sonffs;    annam, 
Silk.    Jer.  ;    anam.    .SVw.    V.    Se/., 
.^',/'i.     Pt-r.  ;  an.'im.    >Vw.    Ij,^  Sak. 
r.  A".:w.   [.l/i7/.  anam]. 
Size  :   H  403. 

•->7^.  Skin:  -ek?  (iek).  .sVw.  ;  \'\-i\, 
.s-./<-.  .S','./  />,;.  Hide  (.1/1.7.  b<>lu- 
laiii:!  :  c'ho  yfit.  //r-.  .SV/. 

234.  Skin:  (..'isengkah.  7'e-w^?;  chi'-kop, 
.s>»/,  (  hf.\  chikop.  Silk.  Sitn:;.',  chun- 
kop,  /'.:*//.  A'..'A  /i'//. ;  j.\ngat.  Hi/k. 
f  \  /.ij«v.  ;  girgok.  7\in.  L'.  l.ang. 
"■lark  (tiftreo):  chakop  (tchakop), 
v.,/.    AVr*  •  c^'■kop  (tchokop).  ^'j>fr. 
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/.     Scales  (of  fish) :  k£tong, 

ongs.       Shell    (of    tortoise) : 

Mantr.     Malac.        Nail  : 

Buk,    U.    Lang.       Finger- 

ketong      tangan,      Mantr. 

;        H     18.        Bark       (of 

husk  (of  coconuts,  etc.), 
kulit ;  sabut) :  kfito'  (ktu  ), 
uk.  Max.  Bark  (of  tree) : 
\ak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;    kfitok  kayu, 

V.  A  ring  ;  kat5k  ;  gfeto- 
in  original  katok  goto- 
I,  S'om.  Egg-shell :  kfito* 
Sem.   Pa.   Max.,  Sent.  Buk. 

Lower  lip  :  keto'  dCkiom 
Icium),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  B 
Neck:  kfito*  (ktu*),  Sem. 
^ax.  Leprosy  :  £mpo  katb  ? 
i2ter),  Sem.  Stev.  [Cham 
Bahnar  kddoh,  "  bark," 
'  ;     Sedang     kodo  ;      Jarai 

"bark."] 

kulit,  Mantr.  Malac.  \  kuwit, 

falac.  ;     T    an.       Skin    (of 

kulit  kret,  Bes.  Sep,  A.  /,  \ 

Bark  (of  tree) :  kulit  logn, 

Vr.  ;  T  207  ;  T   211    [Mai. 

C  198  ;   P  47. 
bo  :  S  236. 
iieasa :  I  46-53. 
. :    strong,    Tembi ;    sftruk^, 
4al.  sarong]. 

senddd?  (sndd),  Sem.   Pa. 

:  kalkn'  kui,  Sem.  J  arum  ; 
cui.  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Pang, 
^nng.  (nil.  ;  kelka'  kui,  Sem. 
H  46.  [In  form  this  word 
es  some  of  the  variants  of 
Cf.  also  S  151.] 

:   B  336. 

\/al.  i.ingit)  :  lapis  (//*.  la- 
em.  Kedah. 

ballk.  Sak.  Kerb.  [?  Cf. 
pleng  ;  Halting,  Sedang 
!7aAn6rr  plen  (plcnh).  "sky."] 
fal.  langit):  nl-hu,  Sen.  Cliff.; 
hirat.  Tan.  U.  Lang. ;  lahu, 
'.  Lmu  ;  (lahou),  Sak.  Croix  \ 
ahoM),   Sak.   Kerb.      Cloud  : 

Sak^  Plus  Cliff.  ;  rA-hu, 
:/..   Sen.  CI.,   Sak.  Slim  CI. 

:  igap  rahu'  (igap  rahd^k), 
er.  Lunar  eclipse  :  tangka' 
ngkak  rau).  Ment.  Her.  //.; 
X)n  is  caught  by  Rahu,'"  gichii 
ip  ya  Rahu,  Sak.  U.  Bert. 
Rahu,    "the    eclipse-causing 

or  dragon  "]. 

langit,     Sem.    Beg.,   Mantr. 


Malac. ;  (laAit).  Sak.  Ra.\  (langgit). 
Ben.  New.  ;  rangit,  J  ok.  Malac.  ; 
lengoi.  Mantr.  Malac.  Cloud : 
la-ngit ,  Lebir.  [Mai.  langit ,  ' '  sky . "  ] 
Sky  :  A  8  ;  C  184  ;  C  186  ;  D  2a  ; 
D  33-35;  D39:  L76;  T  116; 
W  109. 

244.  Slanting,  to  be :  kinnya'an 
(ktnfta'n),  Stm.  Pa.  Max. 

245.  Slanting,  to  be:  tCpe'  (tpi'), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  =  E  33]. 

246.  Slanting,     to      be  :      mCling  ? 
(mli'ng?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Slap:  P  21. 

SUp,  to  :  P  21. 

SlatB  (of  thatch) :  H  159. 

Slay,  to  :  D  48. 

Sleep :  S  247-257. 

To  talk  in  sleep  :  D  158. 

247.  Sleep,  to  {Mai.  tidor) :  ya-h£likap. 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  ya  -  h^lSkab, 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  shut 
the  eyes  {Mai.  tidor) :  ya  -  ISkap 
met.  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  ya-halSkab 
met  or  nied.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal. 

248.  Sleep,  to  {Mai.  tidor) :  ya-pi- 
b&s  {pr.  b&ss),  Sem.  Kedah  \  bftt, 
Sen.  CI.,  Sak.  Blanj.  CL,  Sak. 
Slim;  bfet-b^t,  Sak.  Tap.;  bSt ; 
but^t,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  gcbat  ? 
(gebaet).  Tan.  U.  Lang.  \  bCdb^d, 
Sak.  Martin  ;  beetn,  Serau  ; 
budbetn.  Jelai.  { I )  want  to  sleep  : 
biet  [sic\  Serau.  Can  I  sleep  here? 
buli  in  bet  fidi,  Jelai.  I  am  going 
home  to  sleep  :  eng  je  jug  am*  [j/V] 
bed,  Krau  Em.  To  lie  down  ;  to 
recline  {Mai.  baring) :  b6t,  Sen. 
Cliff.  [?  cf.  S  253].  {Stieng  bich ; 
Bahnar  bit,  bich  ;  Sui  bit ;  Tareng 
hi;  Kon  7*//  pi,  "to  lie  down"; 
Cuoi  b(*ch ;  Phnong  pdch ;  Churu 
bit  :  Jarai  pit ;  Rodi,  Chriai  pi  ; 
Lemet  hit — "  to  sleep."] 

249.  Sleep,  to  :  sfi  -  log,  Tem.  CI.  ; 
s61ok,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  selog,  Sak. 
Br.  Low  :  slog,  Sak.  Croix  ;  (slogh), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  slog  ;  slog,  e.g.  ' '  can 
I  sleep  (here)?"  buh  em  slog,  "I 
am  going  to  sleep."  yahia  em 
slog,  Tembi ;  sllap,  Kena.  /.  To 
lie  down  {Mai.  baring):  s6-log,  Sak. 
Plus  Cliff.  Copulation  :  sClig  (slog 
or  sloag),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [Khmer 
lik  [lak ;  luk] ;  Halang  lak  (lac),  ' '  to 
sleep";  (cf.  Mon  hling  and  perhaps 
the  second  syllable  of  Old  Khmer 
tekla  ;  Xong  teklan,  and  the  first  of 
Su^  lagnet  ?) ;  also  Stieng  lak,  '  *  to 
sleep."] 
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asa  Slkki*.  r(>(.l/tf/.  lidor) :  {a)  >'a'  teg 
(/»r.  ya'  tcgg),  Sem,  J  arum ;  ya* 
S^<%  (/''•  K^^^SR)*  Sem.  KeJah ; 
teg.  U.  Pat.',  tGg  (taig),  Sem,  Kett.\ 
tag,  .s>«.  /Vr.  ;  tc'ik,  Sem.  Beg.  ; 
\\o\i,  lien.  \nv.  \  lek.Le^ir;  mAtek 
(mul-ick).  .SV»i.  S/ei:\  jCtiik  (}ei6k), 
Serting,  lied.  Chiong\  i-tek,  f/. 
C'A*-/'. :  gOlck  ;  j^lek.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \ 
jei<>k.  lt€i.  Her.  \  jet»^k,  Bes.  Malac.  \ 
jclek,  Sak,  Sel.  Da.,  Bes.  Songs, 
U.  /ntf.  ;  jltck.  Bui.  ('.  fuxmg.  ; 
jetik  (jettik),  Ben.  \ew.  ;  (jiltik). 
Bers.  S/e::  ;  jOtc'  (jtay).  Bes.  Bell.  ; 
ietek,  Or.  //;/.  J  oh.  I.  \  let/k,  Bes. 
Malac.  [Probjibly  a  mistake  for 
"  jeiik"] :  ya-tyik?  (jazik),  U.  Kel.\ 
lO-li-ek,  Krau  Tern.  ;  ifit,  Kerbat  \ 
te-ti-Cl,  Sak.  Guai ;  tek  (tik).  Sem. 
Ha.  Max, ;  mAtek  (mtik),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  To  sleep  or  lie  down :  tek 
or  yatek,  Hang.  Belimb.  \  'tek, 
/*«»«;'•  A'.  A  ring.  To  lie  down 
{Mai.  Uiring) :  }'a-teg,  Pang.  Sam, 
Banc  <'^^-  ;  t«^l.  fCerhaf.  To 
recline  ;  to  lie  down  {.Mai.  baring) : 
ya-tfk,  /*ang.  I '.  A  ring.  To  be 
sleepy  :  y.i-niOntek  (ia  mntik).  4S>jpi. 
Buk.  .Max.  Sleepy :  nngkin  ha-Uek, 
Bes.  .t.  /.  To  watch  :  chetik.  Ben. 
A'rrc.  [?  this  meaning  ;  but  perhaps 
the  word  is  a  misprint  for  •*  chelik," 
S  79].  Hed  :  wr/fr-tdt.  Sdm.  ;  jitc* 
(Reeteh).  Jtes.  Bell.  Bed  ;  sleeping- 
place  :  t(^mpat  tek  (tmpt  tik),  Sem. 
H.I.  Max.,  Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  Mat: 
je-lek,  Sak.  Sel.  Da. 
{/>)  Vo  sleep:  imidiiga,  Sem.  A". 
A't-fi.  To  lie  down :  diidAg,  Sai. 
A'or.  (;^.;  deda'.  Sak.  Bla/iJ.  Cliff.\ 
dad;\'.  Sak.  ('.  Kam.  Asleep:  diUl4 
(«/Mi).  Sak.  Kerb.  To  copulate: 
diig.  Sem.  A'.  K'en.  Bed:  d4g- 
d:lK-nji.  Sak.  Kor.  Gh.  \  dtfk-dfida 
(dik-dddii,  Sak.  Kerb.  \  tampat- 
diUlA  (tAm|>at-dAdi),  Sak.  Ra. 
[-1/iw  tik,  "to  lie  down";  Khmer 
dek  [i(5k],  "to  sleep,"  "to  lie 
down  "  ;  Samre,  Por  th^k  (thitec) ; 
Old  Khmer  tekla ;  Xong  teklan ; 
Bahnar  tep ;  Cancho  di ;  Cham 
dih  (?) ;  Ccntr.  XUobar  iieak  ;  Kol 
pill,  gitih  ;  Santal  giti**,  "to 
sleep."  Cf.  Centr.  Xicobar  \xeaik\A', 
Choivra  ituikla.  "sleepy."  All  these 
go  with  the  {a)  forms :  the  con- 
nection of  the  {b)  forms  is  doubtful.] 

251.  Slkep,  to;  to  sit:  merapat 
(m'rapat),  Hant.  Kap.  /oh.  Bed : 
icmixit  m^rapat  (t'mpat  m'rapat), 
'^an*    Ka^.  Jok.\   P   119.      [.lAiZ-ay 


spirit  language  rn^npe  \ 
' '  to  sleep"  (where bintAag. 
is  a  metaphor  for  "eye 
mftrapat  means  "to  hrs 
together  "  ;  hence  =  "  to  < 
eyes  "),  v.  Malay  Magic,  ^ 
353.  Sleep  ;  to  sleep:  chidor.£ 
To  sleep  :  tidor,  M^wtr. 
/ak.  Maloc.  ;  tindok,  Ru 
tidor  ;  Sea  Dayak,  Bala 
Maloh  tindor;  SihtjVM 
Maiau  tindoh,  "to  sleep." 

353.  Sleepy  {Mai.  mtaganto'; 
Pang.  U.  Aring\  Ifrba 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  To  i 
{Mai.  mtaganto) :  p'  IS 
Iftbbdd),  Sem,  Plus.  T 
l^but  met  (Ibut  mit),  Sem.  i 
[Cf.  AcAin.  lebui.  "to let 
close  from  sleepiness  or  i 
?cf.  S  348.] 

354.  Sleepy,  to  be:  pio; 
pepui  (?).    Sem.    Pa.  Me. 

ass]- 

255.  Sleepy,  to  be  :  ngop-i^ 
ngtep).  Sen.  Cliff. 

256.  Sleepy,  to  be  :  anto'  (lat 
Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  antok]. 

357.  Asleep  :  rdlad,  S^m. :  liB 

SaJb.  Ra.  [Mai.  lena]. 

Bl««piiig  -  pUet :    B  i] 

S  350. 

81«Op7;    to    be   sleepv; 

S  353-356. 
258.  BlflDcUr  :     ramping,    Ba 

[Ma/,  ramping]. 

359.  Slendex  :  lengak  -  knp 
Songs. 

360.  Slender  :  hit.  Bes.St/^f 
waisted :    hit,    Bes.  Snup 
Baknar  h&t,    "tight,"  '"i 
L   130,     131  :    S  380 ; 
Y40. 

361.  Bitot,  to :  siang.  Bes.  S» 
Sllmo:  D  114:  M  2. 
W  30. 

363.  Blip,  to  :  (a)  yiok  s]acfa(y 
Sak.  U,  Kam.  Slippa 
(slaty).  .Stfifr.  U.Kam.\  itt 
Sak,  U.  Bert.  \  bSsfilet 
Pant.  Kap.  Jok.  Smoot 
Tembi ;  (slgg),  Serau. 
tAlit,  "to  be  slippery' 
"smooth."  ••slippery" 
khAlin.  "slimy,"  and  kb 
slip  out").] 

{b)  To  slip  :  s'liyii ;  s«liya 
A.  I.  Smooth  :  sftliyu.  B 
llu.  Bes.  Sep. 

363.  Slip,  to  :  palin.  Paui. 
Pcf.  S363];  F  II. 
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ry :  S  362. 
tube  of  musical  instrument): 

(bamboo  sliver  for  melting 
>ison  on  the  upas  -  spatula) : 
r.  iCniss),  Sent.  Kcdah  \  Ifinas 
ass),  Sem,  Plus. 
% :  soroi-soroi,  Bes.  Songs, 
G ;  aslant  (Mai.  chondong): 
ig,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
46. 

i.e.   the   animal   so    called 

kongknng) :     tampil,     Sem. 

Sem.  Plus. 

(spec.     Mai.     kongkang) : 

(lu'nuh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 

(spec.     Mai.     kongkang) : 

(hing     did).     Sem.     Buk. 

saqurei,  Sem.  Beg. ;  sapurei, 
Toml.  [who  merely  copies 
:  quctre  is  either  of  them 
re?     Perhaps  cf.  S  272.] 

slowly :  pfidueh  (pduih), 
3uk.  Max.  \  p^dai  (pdai), 
'a.  Max.  Slow  :  wag-dog, 
'.  Ken.  [?  Cf.  Boloven  pen 
%kdn  da  dai  ;.  Sedang  adea, 

slowly  (Mai.  lambat)  : 
Sem.  Plus.  Slowly  (Mai. 
) :  hakoi,  Pang.  U.  A  ring ; 
goi-goi,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Sodden  (AW.  .\fal.  babir) : 
^ang.  U.  A  ring.  Weak  or 
to  be  weak  or  feeble  :  hakoi 
ikoi,  Pang.  K.  A  ring. 
(Mai.  lambat) :  chetih  (pr. 
I,  Sem.  Plus.  Slow  ;  slowly 
imbat):  chftih  (pr.  chC-tihh), 
'.rum. 

TO  BE  :  lewftr,  Bes.  Songs. 
lak  la vai ,  • '  slowly. ' '  ] 

Y  :   manon,  Sak.  Ra. 

V  :  chip  diena  (tchlp-dienii), 
G  42. 

v :  plehen  (pleuhen),  Sak. 
'plahiit,      Sak.      Martin  \ 

\sic\  Serau  ;  ech  chip 
,    Tembi  \  chiplehat^,  Jelai  ; 

Slowly  ;  softly  :  plahSd- 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  \^Mal. 
i-pdrlahan  ;  A  chin,  p^iehfin, 
\"  "  sedately."] 

C  26  ;   T  147.  • 

:  G  43  ;  S  271-273  :  W  5. 
tifirdek.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  [.\fal. 

]• 

I  162. 

(Mai.    k<?chil):    jereau   (the 

ao  is  a  complex  vowel  sound 


not  unlike  English  meow,  but  in- 
tensified :  like  the  pronunciation  of 
"cow"  in  East  Anglia),  Sem. 
Kedah. 

280.  Small  (Mai.  kechil) :  kaned.  Sem. 
J  arum  ^  Sem.  Plus,  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.,  Sem.  U.  Sel.  ;  kanet, 
Sem.  Plus;  (ka-nct),  UHr,  U. 
Tem.  ;  (kanit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
kan€*  (pr.  kAng"),  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
ka'-ne',  Kerbat ;  ka'-nih,  U.  Cher.  \ 
kendni*.  Pang.  Belimb.  \  k£nen ; 
kfinin  (a  "politer"  word  than 
hedSt  [S  283]),  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ; 
kenen  ("  bahasa  halus,"  as  distinct 
from  hedgt,  "  bahasa  kasar"),  Bes. 
A'.  L. ;  kwen,  Krau  Ket. ;  k&-kueng. 
Krau  Tem.  ;  kft-we',  Sak.  Guai ; 
kit  (kfent),  Serting.  Fine  ;  thin  : 
kanet  (kanit).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
kaneh  (kanib),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Narrow  (Mai.  s£mpit) :  kanod  or 
kaned.  ex,  glong  kanbd,  "a  narrow 
path,"  Sem.  Kedah.  Slender;  thin: 
kanet  (kanit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
diminish  (act. ) :  kanet  (kanit).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Little;  a  little  (Mai. 
sedikit) :  kanek.  Pang.  K.  Aring', 
kanet  (kanit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Smallest :  yang  kanet  (ing  kanit). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Short:  kim-ket(?), 
Krau  Ket. ;  F  63.  [Cf.  Madur.  kene. 
kenit ;  Jarai  net,  neh ;  Selung 
nek ;  but  also,  perhaps.  Tareng, 
Sui  ket ;  Boloven  khat ;  Halang 
ken,  khen.  "small."] 

(b)  Short  (Mai.  pandak) :  chin-hod, 
Sem.  J  arum  ;  chin-had.  Sem.  Plus, 
Pang.  U.  Aring;  chin-hed.  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  ch6n-hat.  Kerbat  \ 
chen  -  hot,  Lebir  ;  cheno.id  \sic\ 
Sem.  Beg.',  chfinahX'.  Pang.  Belimb. 
Short ;  to  shorten  :  ch^nhoeh 
(chnhugh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ;  chfinhet 
(chnhit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Short ; 
low  :  chfinhek  (chnhik),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  chfinhued  (chnhuid).  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  Low  :  chendhft',  Pang. 
Belimb.  Near  or  close :  chcnahA, 
Pang.  Belimb.  Shallow  (?) :  an-ha. 
Pang.  Belimb.  A  piece :  chSnhet 
(chnhet),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

281.  Small  :  ch^met,  Kena.  I.  ;  'mmftt 
(mm^nt).  Bed.  Ckiong,  Kena.  II.  ; 
nieesh  ;  mis  ;  bu-meshdu  [?],  Tembi; 
mil.  Rasa  ;  mdt,  Buk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
mat,  Mantr.  Malac,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Cha.  Child  :  kfimgis,  Tembi. 
Small  boy  (or  girl) :  mis''  [jtc] ; 
mes.  Tembi.  Big  boy  (or  girl) ; 
youth  :     hagmos,    Tembi.      A  few  ; 


:i^) 


COMPAKATIi'E  yOCABULARV  OF 


.\  lillle  :  mi's.  S.tfi.  \  mes  -  hu 
I mcsshou ).>•.*•■  AV/-.^  Less:  mash 
micscht,  >..(•.  AVyr.  Sjieiik  slowly ! 
^.Ii.ik.ip  incc-i !  ifml'i.  To  want  {i.e. 
to  Ia.*  in  want  ofi  :  mash  (nicch^, 
Sr.k.     Kirb.     [?   of.     Achin.     mi«. 

■  >iii.»il."  ■•Imif.  ■  ?cf,  F  13a:  and 
LI.    .!/.■«  sAiiiat  [sAinat],    "young," 

■small.-] 
J02.  Smaij.  :   !.:»   sen.    »SV//f.    A'.    AV«.  ; 
i:s«""-t  ?     i.L"«jcnt>,     >V//;.     Per.  \     ch6t 
*lchoMi.     //«:».      //er.  ;      chOt.     lies. 

I/.;/,...;  W  29.  I-ess  :  C-seng 
u'SS'-'Hi,  -S.  .7/.  'lo  want  {i.e.  to  Ije 
in  want  ol)  :  rseng  (uh-seni,  S^-ih. 
I  •■I  Small  i.l/i?/.  kCchil):  kasut 
I//',  k.'i-siiti).  .nVw.  /Cea\ih  \  knn^sut 
^or  dcx's  this  monn  grandchild?). 
.<im.  h\Jr.h\  kachOk  ?  (gadjOk), 
X.'-i-,  Kor.  Cit.  [?  cf.  S  284]. 
ic  I  Short  :  ni-chc,  .Sak.  /Jn^i:. 
i./i  >mall  :  mishicns;,  Sak.  Hr.  /.^ct' ; 
mrshii'iii;,  Sr.k.  Croix  \  mrshi<?ng 
(mechieni.  Suk.  Kerb.\  b.ichin ; 
lui'.ljii.  S.ik.  l\  K,un.\  machut, 
S^ik.  Cheti.,  .Sercu,  Darr.t;  ma'- 
cluii.  Sen.  ('/.  ;  macluit  (machort), 
.'<.:k.  N//«A'.  ;  mAchoi?  (nLldj^t), 
S.:i\  Mi'.rtin  \  machet.  Ttin.  l^. 
/..fit:.  '     niachor  ?    inuidjor).     Siijt. 

I\:p.  \  R  143  ;  \V  30.  Fine;  thin 
«.l/i.7.  halusj.  nu'-sheng,  Temhi  \ 
maihf»t.  Serju.  Shallow  :  inonchot. 
/v. ..  .l/..'/,.v.    A  little  :  monchon.  //<•.*. 

I/../.;.-,:  m«>nchin  ?  imundthin). /jVj. 
/>'t/.'.      Aunt  .   nu'sheng.  Siik.  Kerb. 

■  ' I  Small  :  kOlO' ;  kOlO  ,  c-..;'.  kctc' 
krct.    "  >mall    of   iKxiy,"  lies.   Sep. 

I.  /.  :  haiitok.  Ih'.<.  Sep.  :  tetak, 
At..  Sep.  ./.  /.  ;  ma"-tek.  Berw, 
\'\  12.  Directly  (immediately) : 
nu'iiiok :  munti'k.  lies.  ,/.  /.  A 
liitlf  ;  muniot ;  nmnick ;  miirtek, 
K,..  Sep.  .1.  A;  miinlOl.  Bes.  A". 
/...••/;•;  munirt,  /v.f.  SoM^y.  [.-leAin. 
chul.  •'  small  "  ;  iKichut.  "  a  little  "  ; 
Ch:-m    ahit  ;     PuMtin   I},:y,:k   ishiit  ; 

Me:,; NO  /l.'v,:i-  sisil  ;  /,.://./  IXsyak 
'>\\\\  i.r  >hiil.  "  small  "  :  ./arui  Osct ; 
/::/i'i.ir  tobhicl  (toxiet),  "a  little"  ; 
tf.  /■(.•^';.7.  moiiijsing.  montik.  ITicre 
M.trm  lo  Ik.*  several  distinct  roots  here. 
C{.  .\/,i/.  katik.  ••  dwarfed,"  and 
{X'lhap.^  sonic  words  under  K  12  {b).] 
-«83.  Smai.i.  :  ht?det.  /»V.f.  AV/.  .4.  /.  ; 
t  "  bha>a  kasar  "  as  distinct  from 
kcncn  [S  280]^.  Hei.  A'.  A.:  hedet. 
/.'.  ^  .lA;/,.v. ;  liodilh.  /fe.^.  Hell.   [Ct. 

Ichin.  (lit.  "small,"  "  a  little  "  ; 
f'hnoTig   clwk ;     A'rt//,    Chreai    det ; 

A.        in^h  ;  ;[/Qfi  Jot.  "  small  "1 


2S3A.  SMALL  :  Ula' ;  Uli  .i": 

284.  Small  :  kechil.  i^en.  .Vr 
t>r  kechr  (?)  jk&thi-tki, 
(kcclienk).  BLin.  Rem 
ikechek),  iUdu.  II 
(kechointf.  Jyik.  SUk 
(kechoo),  J  ok.  Mci. 
Little:  kechil.  Btn.  S 
thin  :  kichon.  /^ck.'. 
[.l/.j/.  kechil.  "HnalL] 
Small  :  B  448  :  L  151 

285.  Little  [a  ?]  :  sedokon,  . 
Her,  ;  sedokon  ,s"cda 
A"<2/>.  /i*A. ;  sidukoD.  Pc^ 
[J/.r/.  s«><l:kjt]. 

Smaller :  M  4a 
BmAlleBt:  S2S0:  Y^o 

286.  Sxnall-poz  \Ma.l.  ducis 
\pr.  seka^i).  6V«.  A'ri- 

287.  Small-pox  :  wang  wit. 

288.  Small -Pux  :     cfaam 
champagg).  Sent.  Pini,  t 
Sem.  Jur,    And.,  Sen. , 
tarupang    yet.    Iki,   K. 
champak]. 

289.  Small-pox:  katumlnl. . 
Chicken -pox  '\MaL  chic 
kft  tuiiiboh«l  n  beteoh  ( kimbc 
Siem.  Biik.  -I/jr. :  W 
katunibohan,     ' '  small  •  i 

254. 

290.  Chicken-pox  \Mal.  cbaci 
chdchar  beiiu  (chajr  btui. 
Ma.Y.  ;     \V    30.      \.\/^. 
"  small-ixtx."] 
Bamll-wairted :  S  a6a 

291-  Smeared :  litlut,  Sem.  t 
[cf.  .\/ii/.  lulut?] 

293.  Smell  (.l/<i/.  baur.  uib 
C'.  A rin^.  Sense  of  s» 
smelling  ;  to  give  oat  sm 
ing ;  exlialing  odour :  pob 
Sem.  Buk.  .Max.  8«tf 
(of  a  itower) :  bia?  pe&i 
pen-hai).  Sem.  Strv.  Hvil' 
haihaid  ^hi-hld),  Sem.  Stn 
(Mai.  busok)  :  hit.  > 
Arinj^l  h;id.  I*aiig.  &' 
Oal.  To  decay :  houl 
Sem.  /*f:.  Max.  ;  hood 
Scm.  Buk.  JAijr.  Pu 
putrefy  :  ho'ud  (Wnd 
Buk.  .lAj.r.  ;  bout 
Sem.  /\i.  .\Ia.r.  Ranci 
(.1/6-/.  hapa)  :  hout?  i! 
St'/n.  Pii.  Max.  Stinkinj 
ho'ud  (hu'udtfrhuu'di;  iaa 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Slinkins 
hiin ;  hun  ?  Sem.  K.  Kn 
Khmer  hei  [hit].  "i« 
'ir»nsiL),  and  v.  in/n.] 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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lion  {Mai.  bangkai) :  sd', 
U.   A  ring.     Decayed  {Afal. 

sk\  Pang.  U.  A  ring.  Pang. 
Gotten  (the  Mai.  equiv.  given 
Ic  which  =  "  stinking  ") :  s6h, 
ap.      Rotten  :  su'ut ;   chu'ut. 

/.  Stinking:  siihak  (s^h^k) 
sheh^k  (sh^hek).  Sak.  Kerb. ; 
3es.  Maine.  \  S  295.  Stink- 
itrid  ;  rotten  {Mai.  busok) : 
(soogh) ;  nasoh?  (nasokh), 
s6h  ?  (sokh),  Serau  [or 
].  Rotten  or  ugly  {Mai. 
:  soo'  noi  (sook  noi),  Tembi; 
so',  Lebir,  Kerbat  \  kasok^, 
[Some  of  these  may,  how- 
c  abbreviations  of  S  457.] 
saah  [sauih],  "decayed," 
i":  A'/iwtfrchhA^h[chha6h]; 
chilh,  "fetid  odour";  cf. 
saui  [sauai],  "decayed," 
I  "  ;  Khmer  sA6i  [sAuy],  "  to 

{An nam.  hoi)  ;  and Poloirn 
^iahon.  Lave  shO  :  Alak  as6, 
I  "  ;  cf.  also  aMoh  ut,  "  to  be 

{Mai.    bau) :    niSni',  Pang. 

To  smell ;  to  sniff :  mena : 
Sem.  K.  Ken.     To  give  out 

mem'?    (mni*),    Sefn.    Pa. 

Smelling  ;  exhaling  odour  : 
nl'?  (mu'  mni').  Sem.  Pa. 
Fragrant ;  scented  {Mai. 
:  mCni'  or  mOnik,  Pant;, 
•ng;  mt'nik  or  uicni',  Pufig. 
'ang.  (lal. 

:  ngui  ;  nguy  :  ingfii  ;  ingoy. 
.  Kam.  ;  li-ngoi,  Sen.  Cliff. 
3f  smell  ;  act  of  smelling  : 
.uin).  Stin.  Pa.  .\h:\\  To 
rans.),  i.Mtil.  chium):  ya-on, 
U.  A  ring;  ya  do'  on,  Sctn. 
Sent.  Plus  ;  kahun,  Pes. 
inghoi  ?  (niu-hoii,  .S<^///.      To 

I  rio\\«:r):  piong,  Ihs.  Sorigi. 

II  itnin^. )  ;  lo  kiss  (?)  :  uin? 
Srm.  Pit.  Md  \.  ;  mOnguin  ? 
n).  .St///.  /////•.  .l/<;.v.  To 
noi?n  ?  linoin^n  ;  inoigh'n), 
".  AV//:  nu-oin(?)  o/'un-oin  (?). 
anj.  (liff.  ;  mo'  uih  (inu"  uih), 
Huk.  Ma\.\  uin?  (aar-iii. 
\i.  .Mux.  ;  nyui,  Si'niu.  To 
smell  {Ma/,  chium  1.  ya'  ofi, 
lus.  To  snet'ze  :  kahon  (?). 
.    /.       [(Srnlral    .Xicotar  ui, 

•■•] 

,  Tt)  (/*>.  flnirer.  serilir):  b.i- 
^antr.  Cast.  To  smell  i.ip- 
y  =  to  give  forlli  an  odo'-.r)  : 
Man'.     /.'.  •.    [?  cf,     S    294] 


Stinking  smell :    bahu  cho'Qt,  Bes. 

Sep.  \    S    292.       Smell ;    perfume 

{Mai.  bau-bauan) :  bahu  lo'om,  Bei. 

Sep.  ;   S  41  [Mai.  bau] ;  S  40.  41. 

Smell,  to  :  D  165  ;  N  zoi  ;  S  292- 

295- 

Smelling :  S  292-295. 

296.  Smile,  to :  m&jujo'  (mjuju'),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

296A.  Smile,  to:    segat^,   Krau  Em. 

[?  cf.   D  122]. 

Smite,  to  :  C  295  ;  S  495-497. 

297.  Smoke :  e-el,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.  ; 
e'el,  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
And.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.  ;  eel,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Jur.  New.  ;  iil, 
Sem.  Klapr. ;  ayei,  U.  Pat. ;  ftye  or 
aye&s,  Sem.  Plus  \  eyei  6s  (eiei  oos), 
U.  Pat.  ;  ye  us  (ii  aus),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  yeh  us  (*iih  us),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Smoky:  mCyeh?  us  (m'ih?  us). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  F  124.  [?  Cf. 
Mon  yak,  "smoke"  ;  or  S  298.] 

298.  Smoke  :  nyam  os  (njjim-6s  or  njem- 
os).  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  F  124  ;  giy^^i? 
(gi^b'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  chi-jeb, 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ',  ching  -  yftp,  Sak. 
Blanj.  Cliff.  [Stieng  nigra  (nhifim), 
"  smoke."] 

299.  Smoke  :  asin  6s  (assin-oos),  U. 
AV/.  ;  tsien  6sh  (tsiyen-6ch),  Sotn.  ; 
jet-j6t.  Tern.  CI.  ;  bi-chttl,  e.g.  bi- 
chdl  A-bat»  Sen-oi,  "smoke  is  the 
garment  of  the  Sakai "  (a  S^noi 
proverb),  Sen.  CI.  ;  bl-chQl,  Sen. 
Cliff.;  bihchul,  Serau  ;  bichul,  Sak. 
Em.  \  chas.  Sak.  U.  Bert. ;  chas  as, 
Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  V  124.  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  phsdng.  "  smoke."] 

300.  Smokk  :  jelok,  Bes.  Sep.  ;  jelbk. 
Bcs.  Sep.  A.  /..  Bes.  K.  L.  ;  (jiluk). 
Ben.  New.  ;  dilok-u»  (dilok-us'),  17. 
I  mi.  :  dilok  u'  (dilok  ul').  Or.  Hu. 
J  oh.  1. ;  selapa,  Ben.  New.  ;   F  124. 

301.  S.MoKi: :  jx'tigabun,  Ben.  New.  [cf. 
MaL  rabun],  "  to  fumigate. "] 

302.  Smokk:  asap,  Mantr.  Malac.,  Jak. 
.Mdlcc.  ;  ass&b,  Sak.  Pa.  ;  a-sep. 
Kerbat;  a-sap  osh,  I^bir;  P'  124 
[.Mai.  asap]  ;   B  466. 

Smoke,  to  :  C  129,  130  ;  D  165. 

303.  S.MOKK.  TO.  cigjireltesl-lA//.  makan 
roko)  :    ya'  mol  {pr.  ya*  moll)  (?), 
Sem.    Plus.      Tobacco  {Mai.    iin\- 
bakau)  :   mol,  .Sem.  Plus. 
Smoke -hole  :  fl  109. 

Smoky :  S  297. 

304.  Smooth  :  lichau,  Bes.  Sanies ;  plusi: 
(ploosoo),  .Ment.  Stev.  To  smooth 
N'sni.  lies.  Sorn^s  [cf.  Mai.  lusoh)  ; 
T  74. 
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305.  Sm«k)TH  ;  calm,  of  water  [Mai. 
irnang) :  nQ-wed,  Pan^.  Siim,  Pang. 
Cti/. 

306.  Smcxjtii  ;  greasy :  kChc  (khe).  Sem. 
liuk.  Max.  ;  B'308;  G  40 ;  L  62, 
63  :  S  262. 

307.  Smooth,  to  :  S  304. 

Smother,  to :  lif'nam,   lUs.   Songs, 
[.I/..7.  U-nani.  "  to  sink  in.'] 

308.  Bmotherod?  i.lA.'/.  mati  bun^kus): 
kunihi,  Situ.  II uk.  Max.  \  I)  50  ; 
S.510.  5x1. 

309.  Biudl ;  s^'g  (saigK  »sV«.  Stew  [?cf. 
S  153];  S  I5i-i52.\. 

310.  BlUlke :  ekob,  S%m.  Craw.  Hist., 
.Sim.  t'rauK  Gram. ,  Sim.  A\d.  .In J. . 
Si/n.  Kid.  .V**:*'..  S*'m.  Jur.  And,. 
Sim.  .fur.  A'tTi.'. .  St'm.  Jur.  Ry*b.  \ 
iktibuiikiibi.  Sem.  link.  Max.\  ikob 
[in  ihf  MS.  originally  ckob], 
St-n.  I '.  St/.  ;  ikob,  Sem.  A'c-dak  ; 
it'kobijkub).  Si-m.  Pa.  Mar.  ;  jekob. 
Siw.  l*lus\  jOkop,  Pan^.  A'.  AriHg\ 
f\:*i_i,'.  (\  .irini^',  R  16:  T  199. 
I .caf-snakc  \MaL  ular daun ):  kop  Ic' 
[ftir  <'k<)b  Ic]  (kupli).  St'm.  /ink. 
.l/.;r. :  I- 32.  Snake  spp.  {.\/a/.  ular 
kapakaiiii:  jOkob  kayuk  as  (jkub 
kapk  asi.  Stw.  Pa.  Max.;  V  124; 
1.1/.//.  ul.u  k.ijKik  jangguti;  ji^kob 
>.\k  kiltCnut  (jkub  s.>k  katnuti.  Stm. 
/',.-.  .I/./.V.;  H  I  ;  M  203:  (.l/.i/.  ular 
ka^Mk  niatahari  t:  jf'kob  niAkOto'  ijkub 
luktuk).  Si'M.  Pa.  .I/1/.1-. ;  D  33;  for 
spp.  .\/a/.  ular  kapiik  rawan.  u.  k. 
h.iriiiiau.  u.  k.  mawa.  u.  k.  Uinah. 
\i.  k.  ItJliini;?  .SVwr.  Pa.  Max.  adds  to 
ihr  grncric  jOkob  kSpak  («»r  kftpA', 
tli«'  sjH.ciHc  words  rAwan  (raunl, 
j<'ii.'i  (jn'i.  nifiwaimauai,  te  (til,  and 
cJu'kang  uhkiig) rcsix?clively :  (spec. 
.1/.;/.  nl.ir  niinynk) :  ckob  minyak 
(aikub  inirikl.  Scm.  /ink.  Ma  v.; 
<>|K-c.  A/.:/,  ular  sampiih).  jCkob 
sC-iii.\(K\h  or  sampah  (jkub  sniaph  or 
srnjiiihi.    SiMi.    Pa.    Mav.  \     (sjiec. 

1 /..'/.  ular  scndo"  ?  ) :  ko  Klim  [for 
«-kt»b  aim?"  (kubainil.  S^m.  Puk. 
.I/..1.  Water  -  snake  :  Ji^kob  aloh 
I  jkub  aluhi,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \ 
k  \.\2.  Whip-snake ( Mai.  ular lidi ), 
it'kiip  b'lidi",  Panj^.  V.  Arint^-^  ko 
\^\^\h  [for  ekob  lAib?]  (krtu  plib). 
.sVw.  liuk.  Max.  Python :  jf^kop 
U-o.  /^i/«c.  ^''  A  ring  \  B  202: 
(s|iec.  Mai  sawa  chindai).  Python 
rctiiulafui :  jf>kob  tunA',  ^jkub  tun'  I. 
Srm.  Pa.  .Max.  Cm»en  snake  with 
retldish  tail :  Cngkok,  Mantr.  Malac. 
tha.  :  S  321. 
i  I '    S.\  A  K  K    ( Mai.    ular  I :    tflju ' .    Scm. 


I  Kedah  ;    tAju'.  ikm..  J&r 

Plui\  taju  (ti-djout.  Ss 
Kerb.  ;  laju.  SaJt.  Br.  Un 
Sak.  Croix :  taju'.  Peng. 
ta-ji^.  e.g.  la-jQ  rtbi.  ' 
Sen.  C/ijf. ;  S  320  ;  ajs 
Salt.  Kerb.  ;  |lagoc\  S 
taju'  (tajuk).  TemJti;  lajs 
tajuk»,  j€lai\  piji.  Se. 
Sak.  Sumg.  \  lijih.  5a 
tiji.  Sak.  U.  Kam.,  Sci.  B 
tfgik.  Sak.  Tap.  \  i%i. 
Lang,  \  tijo.  Bfs.  Her. ;  I 
Scl.  Da.  ;  iij4,  Ba.  Mela 
huk.  (.'.  Lam.^.;  (ligai.  Z5I 
lijA  (l!j6).  Sertinz,  ikdu.  i 
lijoh.  Bcs.  Sep.  ;  tijau.  Bet 
layii  ?  (daju).  Sewi.  A"  An. 
/ak.  /..em.  I^argeinakf: 
CkioHg.  Snakes'  eggs:  6 
>Ti).  Sak.  Jer.  Venonua 
tayi^  ?  delii^ng  {da.^-u  delok' 
A'.  AVh.  ;  ?  T  207  ;  S  331. 

312.  S.NAKK  :  lllih.  AVu.  / 
Rasa.  Small  snake:  jCl£ 
Ckiong. 

313.  Snake  :  ixlar,  MsmIt.  . 
ulfir  (oul&rl.  Sak.  Ri. : 
(ulekh),  Barok;  unr?  lOB 
Xew.  ;  uwar,  Jck,  Miiit.\ 
[Mai.  ular]:  R  175;!  168; 

314.  Snake,  black  {Mai.  idx 
uwar  nAga,  /ak.  Malac.  \Md 

315.  Snake,  green,  withvhitetc 
kemomul.  Jar.  Maiji. 

316.  Snake  (spec.  Mai.  nlarU 
asun  ?  or  \Hun  ?  (asao  sr 
Stm.  Buk.  Max. 

3x7.  Snakk.  spec,  cobra  (.Vj^tl 
si>'ul,  Sem.  Pius. 

3x8.  Snake,  spec,  cobra :  akoi' 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  :  ULk'  (bih~ 
Buk.  Max.  \  jekopha}ek.ft 
A  ring  \  {Mai.  tMoogs^i: 
Sem.'  Pius  ;  I.lA:/.  ulartldo^ 
ekob  peiai  ?  (aikub  plAi}.  Sn 
Max. 

3x9.  Snake,  spec,  cobra :  (J^ 
t6dong) :  uwar  pAiODok. 
Malac.  \  $313. 

32a  Snakk,  spec,  python  (.WU 
relai.  Jelai  \  r«-lai.  Sen.  Chi. 
ft-Idy,  Sak.  U.  Kam.\  S311 

32 X.  Snake,  spec  pytboo  (J/b 
sawa):  leien  {pr.  iflAl 
Kedak  \  t&lon  {pr.  tftlAl 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus:  ttila 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. ;  j«koptil* 
I  U     A  ring;     jtkob    tfUa 

j  tin).    Sem.     Pa.    Max. ;  5 

tijau   teion,    Bes.    A.   I.', 
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thon  (spec.  Mai.  sawa  » 
jCkob  tdlAn  rend&m  (jkub 
.  Sem.  Fa.  Max.  ;  ekob 
idAm  (aikub  tlm  rndm), 
\.  Max.  Pj'thon  (spec. 
a  chindai),  Python  reticu- 
»b  tel&m  m^ngiyc'  ?  (aikub 
ii*  ?),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
in  [kl&n] ;  Cham  klan ; 
lAft  ;  Bahnar  bih  klftn  ; 
is  thlAn  [b&s  thlSn] ;  Stieng 
7m  /^  kolain  ;  Car  lulan  ; 
nd  Centr.  Nicobar  tul&n  ; 
ftr  Ihan.  ] 

spec,  python  {Mai.  ular 
sar) :    uwar     patu^,    Jak. 

ipec.  smaller  python  {^Mal. 
kfichil):  uwar  ripong,  Jak. 

water-  :  manmAli  ?  bCteoh 
tiuh?).  5rw.  Buk.   Max.\ 

■  B  372-374. 

:  T  iia. 

rachck,   Bes.   Songs  [Mai. 

bo  :  C  48  ;  P  226. 
^:  champul,  Kena.  /. 
,  TO  :    rSmoh  ?  (ramdgh), 
ramoh,    Serau  ;     B    258  ; 

:  S  293. 

bo :  ya  nerkol  ( pr.  nerr- 
ng.  U.  A  ring;  ya-ner-kbl 
kuU),  Pting.  Sam  ;  y.i-ner- 

ncrrkurr),  Pang.  Gal.  ; 
ikuh).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
dfingkor]. 

TO :  {a)  semangar,  Sak. 
[?  cf.  Bahnar  hngor]. 
•re:  sCnd6.  Kena.  II .  ;  s^nO 
Blan.  Rem.  ;  bC-sfinda, 
Bedu.  II.  ;  l^^sCnderh 
:h),  Barok ;  l)C^sOna,  Galang; 

Sertini^  ;  Ijf'S^nu.  Bedu. 
purr  (as  a  cat):  scndoh ; 
»,     Bes.     Sep.     [Mai.    sOn- 


{Mal.  mon- 
A'.  A.  Lips 
Bes.    A'.    L.  ; 


:   N  91. 

■)r    beak   (?) 

toy  on  g,   Bes. 

)ir|,    loyong, 

Bes.  ./.  /. 

\I  203  ;   N  98. 

1.54:   T  85.  86. 

s:  O21. 
\Mal.    nielayang)  :     say- 
0'    de,    0'    de,   6'   sayong 

elmol.    "he  disports  him- 

oars  on  every  hill"  (prob- 


ably refers  to  the  kite),  Sem.  Plus 

[?  cf.  Mai.  layang]. 
331.  Soar,  to  :  berblga*.  Bes.  Songs. 
33a.  Sodden ;  p&t.  Bes.  A.  /.  \  S  272. 

333.  Soft :  teiftjayn  or  lejoyn  or  Ifejayn 
(?  with  prefix  tft-),  Sem.  Kedah. 

334.  Soft:  \a)  sSken,  Sem.  Beg.\  sckcn, 
Ben.  New. 

{b)  Soft  {Mai.  Iftmbul) :  IfikoTj  {or 
lekoyj),  Sem.  Jarum\  l^kodj.  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  lekoJd  {pr. 
Ifikoydd),  Sem.  Plus;  ICkod  {pr. 
le-kodd).  Pang.  U.  Aring;  Iftken 
(lakin),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  \  lakeng  ? 
(Iging),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Soft  (of 
sounds  ?)  :  likeng  (likSng),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Soft ;  tender  :  lAkeng 
(lakgng),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
become  soft  (or  weak) :  jadi'  laken  ? 
(jadi  Inkin),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

335.  Soft  :  (a)  rfinyio?  (rini6),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  ;  lenyio  (Idftio),  Sdm. 

{b)  Soft :  teifimoyn  (?  said  to z=  Ma/. 
iCmbut),  ex.  6'  gersoyd  teUmoyn, 
"when  rubbed,  it  grows  soft," 
Pang.  Teliang ;  16m&iu,  Bes.  A.  I. 
{c)  Soft :  Itimbut,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ; 
lemiit,  Ment.  Her.  I.  \Mal.  Ifim- 
but]. 

336.  Soft  ;  flexible  :  liat  (lit),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Tough  {Mai.  liat):  l&'-i. 
Sem.  J  arum,  Sem.  Plus.  Wax : 
liat,  Rasa.  [Mai.  liat]. 

337.  Soft  ;  weak  :  mo  -  Ot?  (mo-ont). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  [?  =  S  335];  W 
109. 

Softly :  S  277. 
Soil:  £  12. 

338.  Soiled ;  to  dirty  :  ata'.  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [?  cf.  M  215]. 

339.  Solanum  (various  species  of  plants; 
especially  the  one  known  as 
"brinjal"  or  "egg-plant"):  tiong 
(tiung),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  tiong 
(tiung,  ting),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
ttrok",  Serau.  Red  Solanum  {Mai. 
throng  merah):  tiong  t<^huing  (tiung 
thuing),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  tiong 
pAiiang  (tiung  phang),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  While  Solanum  {Mai.  t&ong 
puteh) :  tiong  p^ltau  (tiung  plltu), 
Setn.  Buk.  .\fax.  ;  tiong  put^ 
(tiung  putih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Sola- 
num  aeulealissJmum  {?),  (spec.  Mai. 
lerong  pCrat?)  :  tiong  piat  (tiung 
pit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Solanum 
(spec.  Mai.  throng  pahit) :  tiong 
ki^did  (tiung  kdid).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
H  232.  Solanum  {spec.  Mai.  throng 
rapoh) :  tiong  rapoh  (tiung  rapuh), 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai.  tfirong]. 
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34; 
34-' 


Soldier .  I J  430 :  *"*  260. 
Bole  (of  f(H>t) :  F  220  ;  P  20.  21. 
Solid :  strong :    suing.   Sem.    limk. 
.1/./  f.  ;   r  34. 

Solitary  :  U-niin^,  Hes.  Songs. 
A.  Sil.l  lAKY  :  tuRKal.  in  the  exprcs- 
siuM.    chi    n;^  tung.1l.    ''rogue  ele- 
phant." K  4«>.  S.ik.  r.  lUrt.  \Mal. 
tum;^;.il];  O  27;  O  34.  35. 
Some :  W  87. 

Sometimes :  hiiul-huel.  .sVm. 
.  StMi.iiMKS:  ('..'lij-k.iiliLk.  S^k.  A*,:. 
[.!/.;/.  ka»i:in«-k:idangl :  g  5 ;  T  51 ; 

T  54. 
.  Son:  hfk,  Mt-n/.  Her.  II.  \    B4ig; 

('  ioT-108  :   M  i3  ;  M  20. 

Song :  S  212.  213. 

Son-in-law .  L  ^i- 
.  Soon:     kiilil'iii.     lirs.    .S>*.    .t.    I. 

To-d.iy  :  kulini.    HuJt.    C    L^itij^.  \ 

kini!i.  /.:k'.  Mii/u'c. 
.  SiHJS  :    nmi    ki^j.ip  alO.    Hfs.    S'p. 

.1.  I.   [liiniillv  "one  wink  more'] 

[.I/-/,   kriap).' 

Sores :  S  541. 

Sorrowful :  S  3-5. 

Sort:    K  32. 
.  Soul  ^1/;/.  si'miinRiil):  ra-liun  i//*. 

r.i-li\i''iii.  N.-w.  A'i-/..'A  :  n.")-w.ii,  .vw. 

/'/«•  ;    li  380. 

Sound  .   >iKn  ■  p^K^m.  Jyik.  M^:J,  ; 

N  .<  >.  1,1  ;   V  21. 

Sour  i.lA:/.   inasani)  1    pi^chas  (/r. 

pi- -  clijssj.      Stt/M.      k\\itzk,      Sim. 

L:run:  \  jK-chus  \pr.  pe-chuss).  Sem. 

I '.'in;     jh'chus    ipchusi,    Sem.    Pi:. 

.I/.- 1.:     liuiliui    (bimtchoali.    Sak. 

A'tf.'.      [hhmer  i:lut  ;   S/itft;^  chAl, 
■liitttr";     .]/.'«     phyat    [phyuit], 

•' .iNtiMiiji-nl  ■*  (tf.  pliy:ih.  "sour"): 

^♦••"  li  iw^  atul  Cj  5A.] 

S  .IK:   k-V  (cr  kohrl,   .S'.;^    Tiip.  : 

A  24.  25. 

Source  (of  rivtr) 

3'^ 

South  :    clitT.     .S' 

"  liowristnMni "]  ; 

K  I  J. 

Sow  :    I*  73  C4O. 

Sow.  to  :    I'  132 

Space  :  \^  4'^}- 

Iiilrrvi-ninj^  .^p.uv 

Spade :  1>  107-709. 

Span  :  ('  So  ;  1*  21. 

Spark  :     pclp61.     S.ik.     k'crr.  \     V 

124:   H  147. 

Sparrow:  chiu"  (chiui.  Stm.  /'.:. 
.l/.'v.  Min.ih  fsjK'c,  .\Lii.  tiong 
s.iru  ?).  /:'.■/ I'l.-.'V..  /i:z'u''ii/ists :  chiau 
n  i  1 :  i.Ui  1 ,  Si-/n.  I  \i .  .1/. ;  v.  WTi i t '•  - 
lu-.T't'il  spirro**-  I  Mill,    pipit  ulun>. 


R  147,  148  :  w 


\>m.     [M,.- 
I^    33: 


I'  54. 


.     hilir. 
I)    96: 


Amadina  majc  :  cha  3£a£  a 

pllu).  i»>iw.  /*»:.  3/jj.  [iy.si 

I    354.  Sparrow  :  rort.  .5a.  .4.  /. :  ii 

!  burong  pipit):  chep nt,  Siiis. 

:  C//^  ;     rfd.    Srrju   [or    7fr" 

I  Toyt ;     chim     r«.:yt    &i  i". , 

I  [/'<z/iz«n'/ simrao.  "span^."] 

i   355-  8patalai.i/j/. MidipKsigK!;^ 

I    356.  Spatl'LA  Mor  upes  pojQDi  a 
]  pal  (/r.  ken  pall  1,  »v». /'.r.  ji 

,  A't-r^.  [?  cf.  C  X22J. 

'    357.  SPATfLA      {(or     upoj    pna 

g^niihar  ighoneberi.  5.tf.  /i 
I   358.  Spatula  -for  upas  pois«ji:?e?- 

dok  ?    ipunger-dokr.  .lite.  :z 
I  H  233. 

!    359-  BpMJc,  to  :  choh.  i.-»  Sy :  ^ 

Ben.  XfU}.     To  say ;  :o speai  a 

'  (J/ij/.  naraai:  cbok:  (hk^a 

I  e.v.  luwe  chok  lo-oh.  aria-Rta 

lo-ohh.    "what   is  the  as: 

I  this "     \chx.*k    is    probjiiT  1  C 

I  meaning  "to  call  ' :  i.t.  ■«« 

you)  call  this  ?  "i.  Sem.  Kfia  i 

(chor).    Stm.    Sfr,:     "^J^'J^ 

(chub  I.    Sem.    Pi.  J/c*    f'5 

S/t^H^r   chak.    "body.    "c« 

clk\kniac.  "name.'] 
36a  Spkak,  to:  (iijetu  (dlBi.* 
A'er^.  \  vttii  i>^rtuk;i.  T*^ 
ba-lo'.  Sen.  Oif  To  bt  1* 
(haiok).  TViwAi :  balok*.  iT» 
(3i  T<j  speak  :  ndC*.  :»-^  i'^ 
bfr-doi,  ^>«.  Ciif :  i*t-  '^ 
koduh  klong  gun  kabvp.  ^ 
talk   like  jungle  -  folk  "  i.A* 

CV/jf :  l>edoi;  l)cdoi.5^rt»;?* 
Sak  U.  A'^rai.  To  »r:  ?* 
Sak.  (.r.  A':m.  Speed;  bfl* 
endokn.  />.;r..'/.  To  du»  a 
conversation  (MjI.  1*?* 
ya-k£doh,  /-"..-nf.  £'.  Arai-f^ 
Sam,  A?*;'.  t;»i/.  Tc  3» 
10  tell  :  nJdor.  f.^.  t^i* 
oyn  ra",  "inform  me  ooi?  ^ 
.■i.  /.  To  mention «?» :  5«lof> 
A'.  /^ir;x.  To  talk  t.Ud  atff 
tutor) :  nudar.  e.^.  nidiX  Ib"^^ 
lie.K.A'.L.  Nc»-s:sadir. /'.'■:£? 
/.^.  To  talk:  sadak. /'-<.'.  Af* 
361.  Spkak.  to:  lun  lUnini. -*^-- 
[?  cf.  S  489]-  To  speak  s  ,^ 
accost  :  hun,  Sem.  P:.  M^-  ir 
Afom  kAlean  [g&lan].  -i  * 
Stieng  lah.  '•  to  speak.  " 
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TO ;  yap,  Sen.  CI.  ;  ibyap, 
biap,  Krau  Em.  I  speak  : 
felai.  To  tell  [Mai.  bilang): 
Serau.  Speak  loud !  ya 
!  Jelai.  Speak  slowly !  ya 
lal** !  Jelai.  News  :  yap. 
Voice  :  dfob  -  minigag, 
'.  Ken.  Word :  jam-dalil 
ilil):  diam  (?).  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
anese  Beada  iji-yfib;  Bale 
,  "  to  speak,"  are  probably 
;  coincidence]  ;  cf.  N  53. 

TO.  or  talk  i^Mal.  bCtutor) : 
b!k^',  ex.  ye  lod-ed  bikS' 
atek  chebak  {or  hop)  (?  the 
Mai.  sahya  pandai  chakap 
ang  bukit,  "  I  am  clever  at 
n  the  style  of  {lit.  with  the 
I  the  hill  (or  jungle)  men," 
7.  Aring.  To  chirrup  (?) 
enchiap) :  u  bika'  (aubika'), 
\k.  Max.  Story  :  be-A-kA*. 
inj.  Cliff.  To  say  ;  to  tell  : 
(sngka').  Sem.  Fa.  Max. 

say  :    n^bkap    (nob  -  kap), 

speak :  chakap  (tchakap), 
)  364  \Mal.  chakap]. 

TO :  barkui,  Sak.  Plus 
kui  chakap  (koui  tchakap 
It  probably  a  comma  has 
nitted  between  koui  and 
and  the  two  are  to  be 
ed  independent  alternatives; 
.  Silk.  Kerb.  To  talk  : 
^ak.  Plus  Cliff.  Don't  talk: 
ikoin  ;   wish  akoin,    Serau. 

kui     (koui).     Sak.     Kerb. 

language  :    ku-!,    Stn.    CI. 

of  the  Sakais :  kuiri  [?], 
Voice  :  kui  ya'  (kuiia*), 
k.  Max.  ;  S  362. 
TO,  or  talk  {Mai.  chakap)  : 
jseng,  Sem.  Kedah.  To 
ite  ;  inform  {Mai.  bilang)  : 
J,  Sem.  Kedah. 

to;  to  say:  kAta'  (kla*), 
tk.  Max.  To  say  :  kata, 
Lang.   [.l/j/.    kata]  ;   N  90, 

[Mai.  lOmbing)  :  ad  {pr. 
em.  Kedah.  Sem.  Plus, 
L  A  ring  \  ad.  U.  Pat,  U. 
,  Kerbat.      l^nilxx)  spear  : 

Stcv.  Javelin  (for  throw- 
:,    Sem.    Stev.       Sword    or 

sort    of   short    spear  :     fit 
m.    Sfcv.      Shaft  of  sj)ear  : 
ee),  .Sem.  Stei'. 
.Mai.  limbing)  :  bOlui  {pr. 
or  be-luss),    Sem.   Kedah; 

II 


bulus.  Pang.  Sam,  Sem.  Per.  ; 
(boulous),  Scfm.  ;  bulds,  SaJk.  Kor. 
Gb.  ;  (bulousse),  Sem.  Ken. ;  buluz. 
Pang.  Gal.  ;  b6-lush,  Tem.  Cl.  ; 
(bloush),  Sak.  Croix  \  bulush,  Sak. 
Br.  Low;  bu-lush,  Sak.  Guai\ 
(boulouBch),  Sak.  Kerb.  Spear ; 
lance:  bulds,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [Selung 
bul&  (boo-law) ;  /av.  bulus  ;  Tagal. 
bulos,  "spear."] 

369.  Spear  :  tar&kn,  Sak.  Em.  ;  tArdk, 
Sak.  Blanj.  Sw.  ;  tA-rok ;  ta-rok. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  ta  -  rok,  Sen.  Cl.  ; 
tarok,  Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  tArA, 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  tdchoh,  Kena.  I.  ;  tA- 
hdk.  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  tohfik,  Kena. 
II.  ;  toh6k,  Bed.  Chiong\  t0-h6'  ; 
tohok.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  toboh, 
Bes.  Bell.  \  tfi  -  hok,  U.  Cher.  ; 
tehOk  (t'hdnk).  Bes.  Her.  ;  tok,  U. 
Tem.  ;  tuk,  Ben.  New,  ;  K  47. 
To  fish  with  a  spear:  tlrok,  Bes. 
Her.  [Cf.  Mai.  tirok,  "fish- 
spear,"  "to  spear  (fish)."  Malay 
spirit  language  tohok  (Malay  Magic, 
App.  p.  646),  "spear."  Cf. /avan. 
to  wok  ;  Kawi  tSw^k.  tCw^k  ;  and 
(?)  Mai.  tomba^,  "spear";  Mai. 
tohok.  •  •  a  sort  of  harpoon."] 

370.  Spear  :  l^m^gn,  Serting;  limbing. 
Bed.  CAiong;  lembing,  Manir. 
Malac.  ;  limbing,  Sem.  U.  Sel. 
[Mai.  limbing]. 

371.  Spear  :  b^mban,  Bedu.  II.  [?  Mai. 
b<imban,  Clinogyne  (from  the  shape 
of  its  leaf?)] ;    B  121  ;    B  350  ;  E 

83- 

372.  Spear,  wooden :  k(iyang.  Ment. 
Her.  I. 

373.  Spear  :  s^nambong  (snambong). 
Rasa.  To  fish  with  a  spear : 
sirampang,  Barok.  \Mal.  s^rampang, 
"fish-spear,  harpoon."] 

374.  Spear  :  nlkam.  Galang  [Mai. 
tikam,  "  to  stab"]. 

Speur.  to :  C  296  ;  S  373,  374. 
Species :  K  32 
Speech  :  L  1 1  ;  S  364. 
Spherical :  R  190. 

375.  Spices :  lempar,  Bes.  K.  L.  [cf. 
Mai.  rfimpah  (variant  of  G  99)]. 

376.  Spider :  (a)peiek  (plik),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  N  42.  [Cf.  B  73,  where 
the  word  is  (probably  wrongly) 
given  with  the  meaning  "bat."] 

{b)  Spider  :  manbng,  Serau  [and, 
perhaps,  maneng  Tembi  ?] ;  dcng 
tapung,  Jelai. 

377.  Spider  :  klltong  (klltung),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max. 

378.  Spider  :  tawih.  Pang.    U.  Aring, 

3  A 
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/'.:»»;.  Sam,  Pnnji.  Oal.  ;  lawig, 
Stik.  Kor.  iib.  \  ifexniwoh,  Jak, 
Afa/ai.  ;  (l'wf>woh).  /aJt.  Jiii.  Pa., 
Jak.  Urn.  1?  cf.  H  481  or  S  380, 
and  sec  M  151]. 

?79.  Sl»ll)KR :    j.ima^'ng.     Jitn.     .4.     /,  ; 

jainang,  Bex.  A'.  /.. 
380.  SpiDKK  -.  alhiUiiL,  Miintr.  Malac.  \ 
Rfliilxi.  Mxintr.  M.ihit.  Xya ;  N 
42.  S])idt.T  I  large  venomous  kind)  : 
gM;ibi\  U)np,  Mti'ifr.  Malac.  Xya  ; 
S  381.  [.I/.;/,  l.aw-hilja,  "spider"; 
A*.hin.  gOhibah,  "colweb.  "J 

iSoA.  SpiDKk  :     fil;iu,      Tembi.    [?  =  S 

380]. 

jSi.  Simdkr's  wkk:  bo»ng  jama«ng, 
His.  A.  /.  ;  Ivjng  i»r  Ui^ug  jamang, 
//«'.i.  A'.  /.. ;  S  379.  Spider «?) :  bong, 
Miintr,  Mr, lac.  Cha.  [.S7/>«^' bang  : 
Kknur  ping  [bing] ;  Mon  aycau 
pheng  [.uau  phcngj :  ycau  phaing 
[y;iu  phuing],  "spider.") 
Spike  (uf  palni-leaf) :  H  336. 

.-la.  Spill,  to  (?):  chidut.  V.Vj.  K. 
I.iirt;^.  \  chidfii.  />W.  Ncw^j  ;  K  n. 
12;   Fly;   K  2 1 . 

.03.  Spinach,  reil,  Amarantkus  g'i»t- 
i^i'tirus  :  IWlvAin  mCrA'  (bairn  mir). 
'.s>»f.  liuk'  Max.;  K  17  [Mai. 
bav'ani  inerah]. 

■,.^4.  "SiMNAcn,  rhinoceras"  (Mai. 
b.\y.iin  b.idak).  Psvchiifna  Malay- 
ana:  iMijxi'  ?  (llipa'  i»r  tlinga'?),  St*m, 
link.  Max. 

Spine  :  li  336  ;  H  339. 
'Spiral  :  R  133.  134  :  R  '93- 
Spirit :  D  lOi  ;  c;  16-21. 

.:i5.  Si'iKiT  of  fire  (a  Uid  spirit) :  jin 
OSS,  Sffi.  I  J.',  V  124.  Cjood  female 
spirit  liti  the  cioudsh  jin  mak  tok. 
.SVw.  //.  ;  U  33  [Mai.  Ar.  jin. 
"  sj)irit  "J. 

^S6.  Shi  KIT.  evil  :  jia'-re".  Hera. 

.^87.  Sim  KIT,    fanuli.ir :     (x.*mprAt,    Bfs. 

;b8.  Spikit:    plese,    firs.    Suft^'s   [.Mai. 

pt'lOsit]. 
a-i.  Spit,    to    (.1/.;/.     ludah) :    ki^bcd. 

J'anjr,  Sam,  PaMg.   Oal.  ;   IxJt  (bit) ; 

baid;;  l)e'lMi'?  (bald  bbaik).  Srm.  Pa. 

Mux.  ;   m.dxTt  (niabit),   Sent.    liuk. 

Max.;    bat -hoi.    Hts.    A'.    L.  \   yft 

malx't  liheng  y.1'  (ia  mbl  lihing  ia') 

(///.  •*  I  spit  my  spiule").  Sent.  liuk. 

Max.  ;   S  391. 
j.oo.  Si'ir,   T(>  :   tf>h,   Siti.    Cliff.  \  gclA', 

.^ak.    V.    Kain.  ;     got^l,    Sak.    Kor. 

Gb.     [?  Cf.  Mim  tliaji'  [ihrta*],  "to 

vomit."] 
•^i.  SiMT,    TO  :     U:)    m;Mi(>h    (mliuh    or 

iiiiiui  >i.  Sfvi,  /'./.  .\h:x\  [.\fal.  liur]. 


(b)  To  spit:  Icheng  ;'ibf 
Buk.  Max.  ;  lafaa«ng  !£: 
5^«.  A'.  AVuf.  Spittle;  : 
l^heng  I  lihing  y,  Snt.  bu. . 
Iftheng  (Ihingr,  Stm.  P2. 
To  hawk  'as  whm  xboA  u 
Ifheng  (Lhingl,  Sfn.  M 
S  389. 
Spittle  ;  S  389 :  S  391. 

393.  Splayed  :  Iklun.  Ba.  Sxjp 
393*  Spleen  {Mai,  bmpa^:  ba 

k«m  -  pill  I .  S^m.  Kdsk : 
(/r.  k^m-pall).  Sm.  Fla. 
Mai.  bampedal.  "aop^ad 

394.  Splff.n  {.\Ul.  lanpa  \ 
rnCda*  (mdk).  Stn.  Btk 
H63. 

Splice,  to :  6213:}  5. 

395.  Split,  to  IrC-  wocdi:  tft 
AVr.  (7/^.  ;  hahan,  Ba,  S^m, 
spoil ;  to  destrov  :  t»h  ipa2 
yj.  .1/tf.r. 

396.  Split,  to  (?) :  mikann) 
atk).  Sem.  Bui.  .\fa.  \\ 
two  words,  viz.  indka=.Vdi^ 
and  yatiik  =  .l/d/.  reiai.  »1 
given  as  equivalena] ;  B 
1 26  ;  G  29. 

Sp(^,  to:  D7;  D5o;S 
397-  Spoon:    &weg  <^.  avcgg 
AV.i!aA.  5r«f.  /Vw. 

398.  Si'OON  :  kuAr  ior  cuari  i 

399.  Spcxdn  :  chongk^h,  Be. 
chongkhe,  Be.i.  A'  L.di 
lUrs.  Sonxs.  J\iddlc:  pft 
( pfin>-ungki^ ) .  AVjw.  U. 
nyungkhC  Ip^nynngkV'^ 
To  scoop  up:  chct^ 
chongkoh  pren.  • 'to scoop i 
Bes.  A.  /,.  B^s.  K.  L 

400.  Si>ooN  :  sendoh.  Bts.  A'. 
[Mai.  sfindok]  ;  S  355-35«- 
Spoor:  P  118;  T  195-197 

401.  Spotted  (Mai.  bort^i:  & 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

402.  Spotted  (Mai.  churiRgJ: 
(mjud).  A-Jw.  yy^i.  .l/dj.:l 
/?«.  Songs. 

403.  Spout,  to  ;  to  issue .  btul 
5^«,  /*«.  j/tfj-. :  1  44, 

404.  Spout  fire,  to:  pi« 
(pnchr  us),  Scm.  Buk.  .Ww 
panchar]. 

405.  Spread,  to ;  to  stretch :  an 
(amnting?).  Sem.  Bui.  Mt- 
Nintang] ;  B  404 :  F  at :  ! 

406.  Spreading:  rendang.  Ba 
[Mai.  rendang,  •"teafy.") 
Spring    (of    water):  E 
29.  30. 
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trap  ^Mal.  belantck) :  kem- 

-.    kembudd),    ex.    kembud 

"a  spring -trap   for  rats," 

dah. 

trap:   peb,  Bes.  Sep.  \  T 

e.  to  ;    to  bespatter  :   keti' 
Sent.  Buk.  Max. 
-E,    TO ;    to   water :    chius, 
k.  Afax.  [?  cf.  Ma/,  dirus] ; 

{Ma/,  p^sdgi) :  tampang. 
.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam   [Ma/. 

;]. 

:  chepet.  Bes.   A.   I.,  Bes. 
C  245  :   F  254. 
,  to  :  nadiik,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
I.  to  {Ma/,  apit) :  ya-lam, 
\  A  ring. 

E,  TO :  che-mut,  Bes.  A.  I. 
E,  TO  {Ma/,  gdntel ;  pfirah): 
!.  Bull.  Max.  [Mai.  p«rah]; 
>9  :  S  413. 
:   E  83. 

n«  ■•  ^  57- 

il :  howiij  (howage),  Sem. 
wayj     {pr.     waydj),     Sem. 

Sem.     P/u5  \     wayd    {pr. 

Sem.  J  arum  \  wad  {pr. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Ga/. 
squirrel  :     waj,    Sem.    Stev, 

(spec.  Mai.  tupai  kam- 
wachut  (uchut),  Sem.  Bui!. 

el:  choliik  (ichlck).  Sak. 
las  ;  chcTch  ;  chcrah,  Pang. 

Small  squirrel  :  chadek, 
\  A  ring.  Squirrel  (tupaia  ?): 
hik.  .\fa/ac.  ;  (spec.  .\fa/. 
am  pong)  kadak ?  ;  tadak ? 
»rladftk?),  Scfn.  Pa.  Max.; 

cf.  S  420]. 
KL :    tu-pai,    Iks.    Sep.    A. 

tupai]. 
KL.  black  :   tupaia  ?  (or  civet 
nidngkrc!!'"     {Man/r.    Malac. 
?  Cf.  S  418;   Stieng  krahi  ; 
rash  (krax),  "squirrel."] 
KL,     ground     {Mai.     tupai 

chong  ;  chAng,  Mantr. 
Xya. 

EL.   middle-sized:  mengas, 
L  A  ring;  C  136;   S  418. 
EL  (silting?   Germ,    briiten- 
la  (naltar),  Sfm.  Stn\ 
EL,     white  :      kawak,     Jak. 

KL ;  tupaia  (spec.  .Ma/. 
mdung)  :  amm.ll  (ammAl), 
a.  Max.  ;  "mrnal  ('mml  or 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [cf.  S498J. 


427. 
428. 


426.  Squirrel  (?) ;  a  small  mammal  (?) , 
tfinakol,  ex.  ledhud  surau  tenakol. 
Pang.  Sal ;  C  136  ;  M  135  ;  R  33: 
Flying  squirrel :  L  53-56  ;  S  417. 
Stab,  to  :  C  395,  396. 
Stag :  D  68.  69  ;  D  7a  ;  F  318. 

426A.  Stag,  a  kind  of  [the  word  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  large  animals] : 
m^nuang.  Bes,  Songs  [Mai.  b6n- 
uang]. 

Stair :  L  i,  3. 

Si^alk.  to.  (game) :  sobok,  Mantr. 
Ma/ac.  Nya. 
Stalk,  to  :  benchop.  Bes.  Songs. 

428A.  Stammer,  to :  to  talk  slowly  : 
giseh  (gislh),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
k&'iseh  ?   (k'isih).  Sem.  Bux.  Max. 

429.  Stand,  to  {Mai.  berdiri) :  ya' 
penjaA,  Sem.  Jarum  ;  ya'  pen-jafi, 
Sem.  P/us  ',  ya  -  henjayn,  Sem. 
P/us  (?) ;  ya-nyan.  Pang.  U.  A  ring ; 
he-nyan  {h€  =  Ma/.  kita,  "we"?), 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  nyan  (njan), 
U.  Kel.  ;  j5ng.  Bes.  K.  L.  \  jokng. 
Bes.  A.  I.\  jogn,  Bes.  Malac.  \ 
jin-jong  [?],  Krau  Tem.  ;  jengj5ki^ 
(jCng-jerkn).  Sen.  Cliff.  To  stand 
up :  jin  juk.  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
To  raise  oneself  up ;  to  stand  up : 
hiai  (hiai),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  mftn- 
jan  (mnjan),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
set  up  ;  to  make  to  stand  up  :  hia^ 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ya  m^h^njan  (ia 
mhnjan),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Up 
right  {.Ma/,  tdgak) :  hajol  {pr.  hft- 
joll).  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Ga/.  Up- 
right :  standing :  hfinjan  (hnjan), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  hian  ;  hiai,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  [?  cf.  A  131  {b)\  [Wa 
jOng  ;  Pa/aung,  Rumai  jflng,  jung  ; 
C/iam  jiong,  jong ;  Khmer  chho 
[jha],  "to  stand"  ;  Bahnar  iting  ; 
Bo/oven,  Niahon  dflk  Jiang  ;  Ha/ang 
yuong,  "  to  stand  up  "  ;  Ijive  jong  ; 
Sedang  seong  ;  Ba/mar  hoiung, 
"upright."] 

Stand,  to:  tC-tud,  Sak.  Plus 
C/iff.\  tetol?  (ded6t),  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  To  stand  up  ;  to  arise  :  t6tOt, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  To  slop  {Ma/. 
bfirhCnti) :  tud.  Sak.  P/us  C/iff. 
Stand,  to  :  bederhi.  Mant.  Bar.  ; 
bCrdiri,  Mantr.  Ma/ac.  ;  bCrdiri*. 
Jak.  Ma/ac.  Steep  :  badi^,  Ser.  . 
K.  Ken.   [Ma/.  bCrdiri] ;  A  131;  S 

445- 

432.  Stand  on  end,  to.  (of  hair) :  tf  .ik 
klete'  lies.  A.  /.  ;   H  j. 
Standing :  S  429. 

433.  Star  {.Ma/,  bintang) :  chun-dan 
{pr.  chun-dann),  Sem.  Kedak. 


430 


431- 
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434.  Star  :  lanR-Cr  </r.  hing-iur),  Sem. 
/'ifti. 

4 ;;.  Star  :  ii'-m'irr.  St-^t.  i.'Iif. 

43'^.  Stak  :  (..M  i>»:r-lAu-i.  >V«.  Clif.  \ 
l>erlaui,  l\\n.  f '.  liir^.  \  pe-lau-i. 
ScK.  CI.  \  ix>rlohi,  Sak.  Chen.  \ 
p<>rl{)i?  |l»frU)il,  Sak.  M.irtifi\  pCrldi: 
pCrlfiy,  .s':^.  l\  Kam.\  i|x.Tl6i),  Sak. 
Hi  ifij.  Sw.\  jjktUmi,  I  hi  rat  \  p^luih 
(pluiiu.  >'W.  /'•'.  .l/.;.v.  ;  pclo-i 
(J^loli,  >.:c.  Kcrb.\  pulfK."  (poolo-e). 
Sem.  /•#;<'.  :  puloi.  Hen.  Sew.  \ 
paloy,  A.:*.  /»V.  /,<»«•;  (paloye). 
.s.?*.  /  ';•.;  r.  Kvening  star  ;  Venus  : 
[)^luih  barAh  jpluih  barhj,  Sem.  P*t. 
M.:x.  Morning  star  :  jit^luih  limcr 
(plu  liniixr*.  .sVw.  /'«.J.  -1/j.t. 
Sh.ioiinij-siar  :  it  i)^luih  (ail  pluih). 
.s>w;  /'.;.  .l/,M.;  1)114.  I»laneis(>;; 
(^r  ilie  st;irs  in  their  courses  for 
iu()vinf;?J  J.J/-:/.  bintanK  UVjalan) : 
^H>luili  clml>  ipluihchub),  Scm.  Pn. 
.l/.M.  ;  li  43.  Si.irs  of  the  astro- 
lo^ii^'al  siMbons  (?i  or  Pleiades  (?) : 
p^Iiiih  ki-tika  iphiili  ktik),  .SVw.  Pa. 
Max.  Cornel:  jKMuih  hite"  (pluih 
hiti').  .sVw,  Pa.  Afa.v.;  T  3.  [?  Cf. 
Mon  juMi-t^  [lAlheai].  "to  glitter"; 
and  ?  cf.  AV/wtr  phi U  [bill i],  ••day- 
light."- 

I*)    Star:    jeU'it    (djelllt),    Sem.    A'. 
A't'ft. 
437.  Star  :  sc-a,  Sal:  .Si7.  Da.  ;  chiang, 
A-*.     Pajf:  ;    cheong,    J*ik.     Raff.  \ 
chi-onji,    J  ok,    Raff    .ts.  ;    cheong. 
./.;c.     .Maiac.  \      cheong     (chaiing). 
Urn.  Xt'w.    Fircriv  :  ichaum,  Mantr. 
Mal.u-. ;  chi^ong.  'jak.  Malac.    [?  Cf. 
Ch.mt;  sum,  ' '  sUr. "] 
43.?.  Si  ar  :    binten,  ^Vw.  /J.  ;  binteng, 
Harok,     Si-m.     hWah,    Srm.    Pius, 
Sen:,   f.  Sr/.  ;  (bntingi,  .SVw.   Huk. 
Max.  ;   binting.  Srm.    ('ra^c.   Hist.^ 
Sent.     Kiipr. .     Sem.     AV./.     ^-Ind. , 
St-m.   Jur.    .Ifit/.,    St'M.  Jur.    Rob. 
[give.s    it,    by   a    misprint,    as    the 
ei]uiva1ent     of     "stag,"     next     to 
■nuwn"];     hwnting,    .SVw.    Ked. 
.Mar.,    Srm.   Jur.    Mar.  ;    bintang. 
Sem.  Ked.  A>7i'. ,   i>etn.    I*cr.,  Scm. 
AV'/. ,     /»V«.     AWr. ,    /»Vj.     Malac, 
Mantr.  .M.tlac.  ;  (bnlng).  .SV^.  Pa. 
Max.  ;   ibinian).  Sak.  Ra.  \  bintkk, 
S.'m.\  cf.  M  164  [.!/.?/.  bintang]. 
4 38 A.  SiAR  :   ])Onalxjr  (pinabor).  Pant. 
A'ap.     /..',,'.     [?    Ma/,     la  bur.     "to 
sprinkle"  — S  25]  ;  O  39  :  W  121. 
Stare,  to  :  S  75. 
Start  up.  to:  A  133. 
Startled:  Q5 


439.  stay,  to  :  tur.j:s-ji.  ff  ^p 
tunggui  d^ni.    ■dotil  ?.:; 
/aJt.  Mala.:.,  tur.50'.  J/.";' J 
[Mai.  lunggu]. 

440.  Steal,  to  :  sc>;.  Sit.  >., .':/ .  • 
(neg-s^i,  S^'tK.:  si-jik. .';; 
Cliff.  :  sised^.  !>€rzu.    :  sis! 
sita.  IJaraf  ;  G  43. 

44X.  Steal,  to:  nion^kor  f.< 
intending  lo  s:ea:. '  y. 
mongkor.  /-i.  .1/jii  '}  <.l 
tangko  ;  .NV .:;  nii.Tag j :  . 
menakau ;  Kating.»ii  njaicc, 
makau  :  fJri/K^'.  Bs  .1/i.'  - 
/jtwi^  Pi-'kuK  ni-'i.ja.  Iri 
mology  is  correct,  it  ::.V» 
existence  of  a  ^vtal  rs 
capable  of  .-.'Axkrj  '.b- 
letter  of  the  XfXA.  Tsa  ocrr 
ia  Tagalog  and  ifdun^  u« 
in  some  of  these  Bonseo  daia 

443  Steal,  to:  i,;i  lle'i.  F:'-. 
/ok. 

{/>)  To  steal:  nulj:? 
Belimb.  \  ya-mal:ng.  /"-»/ 
ya-m&ling.  P^mj^.  V.  .\r.^ 
ling?  (nea'-ling-.  AVr^:.'  y*^ 
ling,  /*t:«^.  Ciai.  [.1/:>.V 
/«7:-. .  Sund..  Aivj?  Bulir^ . 
ngamaling.  "to   sieai.  ] 

443.  Steal.  t»>  :  rampli.  »>-i. . 
Sak.  Ka.  \M.u.  rampis.  tor 
G42. 

Steal :  I  39- 

444.  Steel  for  striking  fire 
bfisi)  :  si-yab  I'/r  s:-ni» 
Plus  ;  Slab.  Tcmh :  S  4*5 

445.  Steep ;  precinitous :  chona?) 
Sem.  Buk.  Mix.  Prcdpiee 
descent :  choj'am  ididn'-. 
Buk.  Max.  Precipice  ' 
A  bhang) :  chinan  itscfarx 
Tap.    [Afal.    choram];  L  : 

431- 

Steer,  to :  P  9.  xo. 
Stem:   B  346;  P  195'  ^ 
T  207  :  T  210  ;  T  24a- 
Calladium  stem  iput  in  ^ 
Y8. 
Step  :  L  X. 

446.  Step  on.  to  :  bihit,  S^- 1'- 
{.Mai.  pijak)  jtf'-haio.  Sen  C 

447.  Step  over,  in :  mcinlaa?. 
Cast.  [?  a  misprint  for  met:t 
mftiyaberang.  ] 
Stepfather:  U  13. 
Stepmother :  O  23 .  Y  43 

448.  Stick  {.Ma/,  baiangl:  U- 
darl),  Sak.  Pltu  Clif ;  ' 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  Tnink  1 
lud&I    (lu-darU.   Sak.  Fh. 
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inj.  Cliff.  Log  {,Mal. 
lyu) :  ludal  j6hu'  ?  (lu-darl 
Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  \  hi-dan 
k.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ;  T  an. 
jdao  (doud&o),  Sak.  Ra. 
iece  of  wood :  dudao 
Sbm. 

oei,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  T  an. 
nick  :  D  107  ;  D  109 ;  T 

tighten  strings  of  a  musical 
t  :  penangkil,  Sem.  Stev. 
/.   ungkil,   "to  lift  with  a 

ALKiNG- :  gasAk  or  gesdk, 
.  Cfb. 

ALKING- :  chenduk  (tchen- 
>>«.    Prop  or  support  \Mal. 

ch^nidel,  Sem.  Kedah. 
ALKING- :  tongkat(tofikat), 
T^. ,    Sak.    Ra.       Prop    or 

tenungked,  Sem.  Plus 
gkat]. 

:  If  kuis,  Des.  Songs  ;  ked 
n.  Pa.  Max.  Stiff:  ket 
I.  Pa.  Max.  [Cf.  Mai. 
D  stick."] 

nto  :   P  51.  52. 

lect,    the   noise   made   by 

-yup,  "  supposed  to  be  the : 

Bes.  K.  L.  [?cf.  Mai. 
G  103. 

31  ;  S  454:  S  504. 

:  O  17. 

27;   M  174- 
.re)  :   N  87. 

>0  :  nyekel,  Bes.  K.  L. 
at,  "  to  annoy."] 
':  busu  (boussou),  Sak. 
i  (bisok)  ;  busok,  Serau 
iok],  [?  cf.  S  292  {b)\ 
;  ;  putrid  (especially  with  a 
11),  {.Mid.  hanyir,  aring)  : 
jlu'ng),    ^SVw.    Pa.   Max.  ; 

295. 

trans.):  juliik,  Bes.  A.  I. 

:  B  159-164  ;   H  64. 
I,    pit    of    the :    pessudul, 
V.     [cf.    Mai.    sudu    hati, 
jt  of  the  sternum  "]. 

-ache:    B  160;    S  185- 

kula.  U.  Pat.  Stone; 
/.    batu)  :   (?)  ku-ld'.    Sem. 

balu,  U.  Pat.  Stone ; 
-log  {pr.  balogg),  Sem. 
Setr.  Plus.  Flint,  for 
re  [Mai.  batu  api)  :  balog 

(/r.    balogg   ross   awd"), 


Sem.    Plus.       [?   Cf.    Churu    luk ; 
Phnong  luk  (luc),  "stone."] 

463.  Stone  :  ift-muh,  U.  Cher.  ;  t6-mu, 
U.  Tern.  \  tmu,  U.  Kel.  ;  gmu, 
Pal.,  U.  Ind.  [Mon  tmA  [traft ; 
tm&a] ;  Stieng  tbmiu  ;  Xong  tmo  ; 
Sue,  NanAangtsansiO  ;  Tareng,  Kon 
Tu,  Boloven  tamd ;  Bahnar  t5md  ; 
Kaseng  tam6  ;  Halang  ra6  ;  Chong 
tamok  ;  Por  thmok-o  ;  ICa  tamoe  ; 
Prou  tama ;  Samri  thmo ;  Cuoi 
tamau  ;  Khmer  thmA ;  Chrdu  t'm6; 
Alak,  Lave  t&mo ;  Sedang  'mu, 
hmu ;  Palaung  mau  ;  Khasi  mfiu, 
"stone."] 

464.  Stone  :  bungkal,  Kena.  I.  [Kawi 
wungkal,  "stone,"  cf.  Ma/,  bung- 
kal, a  certain  weight.] 

465.  Stone  :  batu.  Sak.  U.  Kam., 
Mantr.  Malac.,  Jak.  Malac.  \ 
(batou),  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  (battu), 
Ben.  New.  ;  batu'.  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  batii',  Bes.  Sep.  ;  (batu>), 
Serau;  (batu>«).  Sak.  Em. ;  (batuk), 
Sak.  Martin  ;  batu,  Krau  Em.  ; 
Sem.  K  Ken.  \  batO,  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  ',  ba-ia.  Sen,  Cliff.  \  (baton), 
Sak.  Ra.  ;  botu'?  (botu'k),  Sem. 
Beg. ;  batah,  Sem.  Klapr. ;  ha  bfttu, 
Barok.  Rocky  mountain :  batu- 
unba,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ( probably = 
"big  stone,"  vide  B  aoa).  Load- 
stone :  batu'  b&ni'  (batu'  bni'),  Sem, 
Pa.  Max.  \  B  370.  Quarts ;  fire 
stone  :  batu  osh  (batou-och),  Sak. 
Kerb.,  Sak.  Ra.  ;  batu  siap  (batou 
siap),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  batu  osh  siap 
( batou -dch- siap),  Som.  ;  S  444. 
Thunderbolt  ( Mai.  batu  lintar  ) : 
batu'  ker-chel  {or  k5-chel),  Pang. 
Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  ;  L  91.  [Pre- 
sumably this  refers  to  the  primitive 
stone  weapons  sometimes  found  in 
the  Peninsula,  which  the  natives  (as 
elsewhere)  consider  to  be  thunder- 
bolts. ]  Whetstone :  batu'  tendi  i' 
(batuk  tendrik),  Serau  [Mai.  batu.] 

466.  Stone  :  che-flt,  Pang.  Kap.  Her.  ; 
che-6t,  Jak.  Mad.  (Pant.  Kap.)  \ 
cho'ot.  Pant.  Kap.  lj)g.  ;  bteukn, 
Tembi.  Stone  chisel  :  seok,  Sem. 
Stev.  Round  side  of  stone  axe ; 
round  side  of  stone  chisel :  mksXiX 
(massoot),  Sem.  Stev.  Stone  axe  : 
chit-t6  (chit-tai),  Sem.  Stev.  Iron: 
chaot,  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  Iron  ; 
stone;  tin:  chSot?  (chen-ot), /'a/i/. 
Kap.  J  oh.  Musket  -  ball :  che'At, 
Pant.  Kap.  Her.  ;  bflah  che-6t, 
Jak.  Mad.  (Pant.  Kap.)  \  F  984. 
Bullet :  cheot  pfnjauh  bunyi  (chcn- 
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ot  p'njauh  Ininyi).  Pant.  Art/,  Jok. 
.Seed  1  clu-oi  (chen-ot).  Pant.  Kap. 

Sm.NK  :   k  12. 

.St«»nk  of  fruit :  F  282  ;  S  88. 
SroNK  knife  :  K  48. 
467.  Stool,  to  :  to  void  excrement  {.\fal. 
lier:ik):  ludani  (tudixi).  .SV«.   Buk. 

.\/,JX. 

4^8.  Skhii..  Ti);  to  void  excrement: 
Onchah  {/>r.  iiduihh).  (doubtful). 
/'fjm;.  I '. .  In'fti!;  ni^nchAh?(ninj4h). 
:<tm.  liuk.  .l/i.'v. ;  nxAchA,  /its.  Sef,\ 
chnh-eliuh  ;  choh.  Stn.  Clijf.\  cha' 
cho".  .s',;-fr.  /."/..■'/■.  Clif.  ;  chachob. 
Ihn-.jt  ;  cliaL-lioh  ;  chiicha.  Serau  \ 
chi-chu-ah,  A'r.:«  7>iw.  To  have 
a  motion  :  chacho,  .<i;/*.  l^.  /Cam. 
To  voii! :  choh,  .Siv/.  (V.  I  stool: 
ench.icha:  Onchacha.  Sfnju.  .\roid 
(.1/:/.  hir.ik)  [jiV  :  liut  it  obviously 
rc-pri'MMils  .1/..7.  luTak.  "  to  stool"]: 
charholi.  ./f/.?/.  Mxcrement :  CncbA 
(  incliar  ).  Sffn.  Mfr:'.  ;  V  22. 
l)ys**nii'ry :  chi<»  liehim  (tchio 
lietilm).  .V./ifr.  M:. ;  M  249.  [/taAnar 
cha  ik.  cha  jjaih,  "  to  stool"  ;  ?  cf. 
Khmfr  cliOli  [chnh J,  ' '  to  dt-scend  "  : 
but  vt.-tr  S  470. ) 

4A9.  SiixiL.  rcM.l/.;/.  U*raM:  ya-jelhoyd 
\i\,  Sm.  /'///.?  [?cf.  S470]. 

470.  Stimh..  iu:  ojUl^l.  ejed[?].  Tembi\ 
anji  kill  (anjikul),  Stm.  /\i.  .\fa.r.  ; 
?  cf.  H  100.  [?  Cf.  Akmer  chQh 
[juh].  "  to  stool."] 

471.  SuHii..  r«»:  niuneh,  Jtik.  A/alac. 
[S,:m/>tt  ni.imanih;  A\itinji^,in  manih; 
/Ciifh*'i'it  nienc*.  mcni,  *'  to  void 
excn'rnent.  "I 

472.  SrtM)!..  r«>:  In*,  /i^.i.  .\/ki/iU\\  I>  114. 

473.  Stop  1.1/.:/.    liCrht^nti)  :  Im,    Pang, 

474.  Siiii':   I;mti>k,  AV««;.  /. 

475.  Sr«U':  sUlanjx.  /U-du.  //. 

47*1.  S K  n\  n  I  ( intran>.  \  \  biV-nti  (brontl), 
S,:k.  A\r.  Turn  of  tlic  tide  :  ma'- 
lii"^mi"  (m.i"  hiili).  *SVw.  /ffit.  Max. 
[At:-/.  UThi^nli]. 

477.  .Sr«n».  i'«»  {rn/rans.)  :  biadii 
(M.idou),  .^'»:.  To  rest:  IjftrAdo 
(l.rard...|.  ,l/.;w/.  .sVr-:-.  [?  Cf.  Ma/. 
Uriuhi.  ■•ii>  slet'p"  <a  word  only 
ust*d  of  royalty  ;  but  fxjssibly  it  had 
a  (lirtonTiil  mwining  formerly  or  in 
soiiu"  oihfT  .Malayan  language).] 
To  dwrll  :  bidu  ;  bfdo.  .SaJb.  Mar- 
tin f?  if.  H  153J.  [?  Cf.  also  Mon 
t«»"  (duia",  "to  stop"  (=to  cease 
action ).  ] 

To  stop:    I*  31  ;    S  222:    S  430 ; 
"^  'iQ     ■'*  ->o  :  \V  5.  6. 


Stork:  E  38. 

478.  Btonn:  sh^luhb;  Iujl  r 
shtiuhh.  "  there  is  a  son 
Sep.  A.  A;  D  43:  iQih. 
lies.  K.  L.  \  httu  (Wool.  & 
elhul  (elhonl).  S^&k.  KtA 
helhul;  halhul.  $Jt.  AV 
halhul  (helhOQlt.  Sak.  Ktr:. 
Tem^i  Pcf.  B  237]. 

479.  Storm  :  sayfu.  Ik-it.  .\r. 
Sam.  ;  si',  e.g.  ketok  si'=. 
ribut,  ••  there  is  a  slcnn 
'  *  the  dav  (or  skv^  is  slonn 
U.  Aring\  D  33.  Wm 
(siAg'n).  Sem.  K.  An. :  « 
Per.  Wind:  air  iJ/ii 
S^'.  Pang.  Scm,  Peng.  ( 
Pang.  U.  Aring.  Gdl 
ribut) :  lA-hak,  Som.  [D 
gives  the  incompatible  e 
French  *  *  (E^ale. "  and  Mala 
I  prefer  the  latter ;  cL  V 
Surf:  siah.  /ki.  .A.  /.  [ 
sabakh  ;  Grogo  sab&k ;  I 
SA-bak  ;  SeniaA  Dajtdt  st 
Lvndu  sebak.  "storm," 
but  more  probably  Tat 
"  storm,"  "wind."] 

480.  Storm:  yibu^n ?  i jibod'a 
AV«.  ;  ribut,  Pen.  Sn 
ribut,  Srrting.  Big  »tik1 
stonn  :  iIhii  (aibutK  . 
A  fax.  [A  fa/,  ribut] ;  B  25 
Btory :  S  363. 
Btont:  B  213.-  E  3J 
R  '93  ;  S  50f. 

481.  Straight :  direct  (.1/^ 
peiuA  or  tep^Iun.  Se% 
p^lun  (/r.  pftlu<*ft;i.  Sem. 
harr  t^pelun  [Ma/,  jalan  \ 
straight  road,"  Sem.  h 
P/us ;  j)£luin  (pluin), 
Afa.v.  I-Tat  {Ma/,  pi 
pCluin  (la'  pluin).  Sem.  f 

482.  Straight  :  buka".  Sem. , 
True;  right:  proper:  bixk 
Sem.  Ba*^.  Max. 

483.  Str.mcht  :  beta!.  5.:A  . 
heiul  (bluU,  Sem.  fa 
(botoul),  .SVot..  SaJL  AV 
/fa.  Straightness :  stni 
Ijfitul  (btui).  Sem.  Pa.  JA 
Puk.  Max.  Accurate: 
betul.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  m 
true:  b^tul  (btitoul).  Sa 
Mz..  Sak.  A'er^.  [.1/j/.  brti 

484.  Straight  :  lurus.  TemH. 
lurus.  Pant.  A'ap.  /ok.    l^/^ 
"straight.*'] 
BtrmightnMi :  S  483- 

485.  Strait^  a :  sengpfingalat  IS 
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Pant.      /Cap.     Joh.      [Ma/. 

ng9r :  dagang,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

ger    (especially   of    aboriginal 

^agan,     Sak.    Ra.     [Mai. 

ig]  ;    M  33  ;    M  26  ;    M  s8  ; 

ngla,  to:  birajot,  Jak.  Sim. 
e  a  cloth  round  one's  neck  with 
t  to  strangle  oneself  (a  cere- 
al lamentation) :  b6jlr6t,  Jak. 
To  be  strangled :  chfirut, 
Songs [ct  i^/al.ch^xMi,  "tightly 
iressed"] ;  P  210. 

P:  R  133- 

y,  to :  A  42. 

am:   R  142-145;  W  27-30; 

V 

luence  of  streams  :  C  234. 

amlot :  W  27-30. 

ni^en,  to:  H  31. 

tch,  to:    B  404:    D   66;    L 

S405. 

:tch,  to,  out  the  legs  :  chong 
Ig).  Sem.  Pa.   Max.     [Doubt- 
it  looks  like  F  220.  ] 
".TCH,  TO,  out  the  legs :  mftlun 
(mlunchan),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
»o.      To   put   out   the   tongue 
julorlidah):  lun  IStik  (lunntik), 
Pa.  A/ax.  ;  malun  letik  (mlun 
Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
:tch,    to,    oneself:    ya  idiet? 
et?).  .Sem.  /iuk.  .\/ax. 
:tched?   (by  pulling?),  {Mai. 
):     kAbkuat    (kbkuat),     Sem. 
\/ax.  [?  of.  C  48]. 
■TCHED?    {.\/al.     Cnjut)  :     iyo' 
),  .SV/«.  Buk.  Max.  [?  =  P228]. 
W,  to  :  nil,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
:w,  TO,  broadcast  {e.j^.  stones): 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

ice,  to  [Mai.  pukol):  ya-tangkdh, 
•.  U.  .4rini^.  To  tap  :  ya- 
ikh,  /^ans^.  Sam,  /'ani^.  Gal. 
KR,  TO :  {a)  ya'  tcbih  [pr. 
h),  Sem.  Jarttm.  To  strike  ; 
-at:    ya'    t^Mh    ( pr.    telx&hh), 

Plus.  To  kill:  iel)dh  or 
ih,  PanK.  /ielimb. 
o  strike  :  tampogn,  Sertin^. 
o  strike:  puh.  /^ebir,  Kerbat; 
♦(pourt,  "deep"),  Sak.  Martin\ 
Jak.  {or  Bers.  ?)  Sfev.  kapet  ; 
Bes.  .SV/.  ./.  /.  ;  kap^t.  Bes. 
luinj^.  ;  kt^pil  (keppit).  Ben. 
To  assault  :  kapet.  Bes. 
To  l)eat  {.\/al.  l>antai):  kApet. 
Sep.  To  fight  {Mai.  l)Crkalahi ) : 
)in-pen    (//'.    pinn-penn),    [e.g. 

bows    or    blow -guns),     Sem. 


Skeat.  To  hit :  pet,  e.g.  "  hit  with 
a  stick,"  pet  ha  long  (or  logo),  Bes. 
Ma/ac.  ;  peh ;  p^,  Jak.  Malac. 
To  strike:  met  (mit),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [Bo/oven  pUat ;  CAuru  pu, 
"to  beat";  cf.  Siieng  pdt,  "to 
fight  with  fists";  Ba/tnar,  Chrdu 
p)eh  ;  Siieng  peh  (p6h),  "to  pound 
in  a  mortar  "  ;  ?  of.  Mon  p&n  [pan]; 
Stieng  pgft  (p^nh) ;  Ba/inar  peng ; 
Khmer  b&fl  [pftfl],  "  to  shoot"] 
{d)  To  strike  :  bAeng,  Kena.  I. 

497.  Strike,  to.  with  the  fist;  to 
box:  mftg&i'?  (mgsi'?),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  [?  cf.  Ma/,  gochoh  ;  gasak]  ; 
C  295,  296  ;   P  203. 

Btrixig :  R  37-41 ;  R  173  .*  R  183. 
Strings     of    musical     instrument : 
M  225  ;  M  227  ;  W  125. 
String,  to,  a  bow  :  B  363. 

498.  Stripes  (on  the  body  of  an  animal): 
amb&l  (ambl).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[cf.  S  425]. 

499-  Stroke,  to  (Ma/,  gosok) :  ya-lfimed. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Ga/.  ;  R  194. 

500.  Strong  (Ma/,  kuat  or  gagah) : 
la'amoh.  Sem.  J  arum. 

501.  Strong  :  gagah  (occasionally 
"Ifigagah").  Sem.  Keda/i.  Stout, 
strong :  gaga,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [Ma/. 
gagah]. 

502.  Strong  :  pSnchong,  Kena.  I.  p  cf. 
Ma/,  k^nchang,  "strong";  or 
Bahnar  ch&ng,  * '  stiff"]  ;  W  109. 

503.  Strong  (MaL  kuat) ;  swift  (Mai. 
deras):  kd-ot.  Sen.  C/iff.  Strong 
{Mai.  kuat;  kCnchang):  kuat,  Serau. 
Strong  (Mai.  'kuat) ;  swift  (Mai. 
lekas) :  kuatn,  Serau.  Accustomed 
(Mai.  biasa) :  kuwad,  Serau.  To 
endure  fatigue  well :  kuat  (kouat), 
Sak.  Ra.  [Mai.  kuat,  "strong."] 
Strong  :  A  4  ;  E  68  ;  H  32  ;  M 
219  ;  P  193  ;  Q  6  ;  S  340  ;  W  109. 

Strut  (of  tree) :  R  178-181. 

Strychnos :  P  167. 

504.  Stubborn ;  stiff :  gerchas-gerchas. 
/ies.  Songs. 

Stumble,  to:  F  11. 

505.  Stump  (MaL    ponggor) :    mens&'. 
Pang.  U.  Aring;  T  207  ;  T  211. 
Stupefied :  D  56. 

506.  Stupid  {Mai.  bodoh) :  Iftwa*.  Sem. 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus.  Fool :  1ft,  Bes. 
A.  /.  ;  \n}  Bes.  K.  L. 

507.  Stupid  :  chol,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Ga/.  Stupid  ;  foolish  :  chol,  Pang. 
U.  Aring.  Silly ;  foolish :  jan. 
Ment.  Sfev.  [?  cf.  Ba/tnar  chel, 
"frivolous"];  C  i6t  ;  K  63 ;  S 
205-207. 
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BubMquenily :  A  46. 
Subctitnta,  to :  B  484 
Suck,  to :  H  385  :  U  165. 

508.  Bucktn  of  the  "  iJc-rOpat "  tree: 
longknng,  lUi.  S^p. 

Buckle,  to:  H  385.  386. 
Suffer,  to:  V  14. 
Bufflcient:  H  70.  71 :  F  122. 

509.  Buf&Z,  enclitic  (lo  verl)5,  etc.): 
leh.  lirs.  a:  /.au^'.  [.J/.;/,  lah]. 

510.  Bnffocated  (.lA//.  I^mas) :  ht?nget? 
(hnK»l?).  ^Vm.  /yi/*.  .Wax.  [?cf.  C 
205]. 

511.  SuFKcK'ATEU  :  ho' ?  (huk),  Sem. 
/\:.  Max. 

512.  Sugar :  fxula.  Sai.  Tr.p.  \  gula 
t»;uulai,  .Ni'OT. .  Sak.  hia.  \  giila 
tK'»ul<^).  •**''^-  AVr^.  :  gula,  D&rat  \ 
KuKi.  Jdai ;  B  136  [.l/.z/.  gula];  H 
122  ;  S  14. 

5 1 3.  Sugar  -  cane  \Mal.  t^ju):  [a) 
men  -  hel  (pr.  men  -  hutlK  Sftn. 
h'fdizh,  Scm.  Jiintm.  Sem.  Pius. 
Cirjiss?  (spec.  Mai.  sercndayan  ?) : 
menhed  (minhl'd?).  .SVw.  I\:.  Max. 
[?  cf.  S  539].  • 

(/)  Siigur-canc  :  sau,  k'cna.  /. 
51.;.  SL'c.ak-CANF.  :  Ikis,  Svrting,  lies. 
M,i/jt . :  Ix^hs  ;  lK)is.  /iirs.  A*,  /^/y. ; 
lK)ys ;  Uiys  ;  Us.  /its.  .SV/.  .1.  /.  ; 
l;i"is.  .sV/i.  L'njf.  ;  bush  (housch), 
.S't7/t.  A\i.  ;  bush  ;  buus ;  bus  ;  buus 
;idu,  7>mf>i ;  buush,  Sfrau  [or 
/'emtiyy,  buus,  Scrau\  buus,  Jtlai\ 
l>us.  I\:rat\  bus  li^tak  (bouss  butik). 
.SV/t.  AV/*/^. ;  l)uh,  />V«.  -\Vtt7. ;  (spec. 
.1/1//.  li'bu  liat):  buus  krauk,  Serau; 
V  78.  [?  C:f.  Mon  hau;  A'Amcr 
amjK)U  [abau],  "  sugar-cane"  ;  ?  cf. 
S  515.  Hut  the  connection  between 
these  word:  is  somewhat  mysterious.] 

515.  Sl'GAKCANE  :  l<?bu'  (tftbuk).  St^m. 
Craw.  Hist.  ;  (tabuk),  Sent.  Kfd. 
AVw'.  ;  itt'biik)!  A«v///.  //.  ;  lebii. 
Mantr.  .Xfalac,  Jak.  McJac.  \  tfbu 
UMonnd.iUm-biilon),  .y.»wf. ;  t^^brau, 
HI  and.  K.  /.ani^.  Red  sugar-cane  : 
tt'bu'  pAlium  (tbu'  phum).  Sem.  Pa. 
M,ir.  Sugar-cane  (sjx?c.  Ma/,  lebu 
li^tong)  :  tebu'  IxMong  Ubu"  btung), 
.<cm.  J 'a.  ,l/.M".  Species  t  kapur, 
t.  lanjong,  t.  girR.igfi'.  all  have 
names  corresponding  with  the 
Malav  names,  .SV;//.  Pa.  Max. 
f.l/.;/.'  tC-bu]. 

516.  Sug^-palm.  Art-Mjca  s^accharifera-. 
iMkeh  (Iwkih).  Si-m,  Huk.  .Max. 

517.  SlGAR  -  I'AI.M  :      hi^nau,      Mantr. 
Miihii.  C'fui.  [Ma/,  henau]. 
Sultan  of  Johor  :  I»  33. 

ciTf  x^y  of  I'ahang  :  I*  33. 


Bunmosi.  to :  C  9 :  S 17I 

81m:  D  33-35:  Li  38,  35; 
E83:  L76. 
SX7A.  Sun  :    meh^dai.    Sfwt.  J 
[?  Perhaps  for  meka6h=D ; 
Sundry:  Acs. 

518.  Sunflower  •spec.  Ms:. 
maiahari»:  kc-ldchi  iklacha 
Pa.  .Wax. 

SunriM  :  D  33 ;  D  35 ;  D 

519.  Sunaot:  limpas?  dimpase- 
C'cz.f/.;   D  16:  D  33;  D3: 

519A.  Sunahino  :  jeUfng  (d 
Se/n.  A'.  AVjt.  ;  U  33. 

520.  Bupino  (face  uptiards! 
t^Ientanc}  :  larids-ji,  Pcx^ 
Pang.  GaL  \   L  68. 

521.  Support:  prop:  =  r  3i6; 
453- 

Support,  to  :  B  1 12 ;  Pa 
Surf :  S  479. 
Surface :  P  122. 

522.  Surpriaod;    astonuhed: 
AV/#. 

523.  SUKPRISF.D  :      kfngint 
5i>iw. ;   h^rOn  ;  h^en,  Szi. 
be  surprised  or  astonished:  I 
Pes.  K.  L.  \MaL  .Ar.  hein 
SurronncL  to:  R  192. 
Suspicion :  S  5. 

524.  Suspiciiiss.  Tt.»HAVE;  so 
jealousv  :  k«:ndah?  (kadi 
Puk,  Slax. 

Suspiciona  :  S  5 ;  S  524. 
Swn^irer,  to  :  S  529. 

535*  Swallow  (birdf :  gatAsig: 
PuA.  Afax. ;  k^k-teu,  .l/dn/ 
A  species  of  night-bird: 
kleteau.  B^s,  Sep.  ;  B  72 : 

525 A.  SwALLdw  :  laiang,  Ta 
Sertiu?],  [J/.7/.  layang]. 

526.  Swallow,  to  {Mai.  i&Ud; 

Pang,  U.  Aring.  Pen, 
f^ang.  Gal. :  log  (itrgl.  AVi 
Ilk.  SaJt.  Kor.  Gb.\  klak 
lipn,  Serau  (?) ;  hi'  lud  ■ 
Sem.  Pa.  \Iax.\  mAhelud 
^>JPf,  Buk.  Max.  \  IM.  I 
gClot  (geiert).  U.  Ten. 
Pes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  geJoyt. 
P€S.  Songs ;  not  iDert' 
Eclipse  of  the  sun :  hi  I 
hilud  or  hblud  ?K  Sem,  Bi 
[iCknur  l^p  ;  Pahncr  liwc 
luon  ;  Ch<im  luon  :  T^m 
Ion  ;  Su^  Itiu  ;  C/trHu  IC 
swallow";  BahKcr  hola 
mouthful  ■•  (or  quantity  w 
be  swallowed  at  one  guipi: 
telan  ;  Oayak  telen  ;  &tici 
tolon  :      TagaL     loolon ; 


ABORIGINAL  DIALECTS 
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Itoldn,  which  may  contain  the  same 
root,  viz.  If  n  or  Ion  ;  but  Mon  ngit ; 
Sedang  non6 ;  Annam  nudt,  "to 
swallow."  seem  to  explain  some  of 
these  forms  better.  ] 

37.  Swamp  {Mai.  paya) :  kubang, 
Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  f^ang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  \Mal.  kubang.] 

27 A.  SwAMi'  {Mai.  paya  ;  sawah)  : 
danOk°,  Sak.  Em.  [?  cf.  Biaju 
Dayak,  Lawangan,  Siang  danum, 
**  water."] 

•9.  Swamp  ;  mud  :  lepek.  Pant.  /Cap. 
Ltm. ;  letek.  Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  [?  cf. 
M  314,  215]  ;  H  113  ;  H  115. 

89.  Sway,  to  :  buai  -  berbuai,  Bes. 
Songs.  To  sway  and  swagger : 
Inang-biuk,  Bes.  Songs  [Mai.  buai]. 

30.  Sway  to  and  fko,  to  {Mai. 
oling) :  wo'  (wok),  Stm.  Pa.  Max. 

31.  Sway  to  and  fro,  to  :  gayor.  ex. 
tapag  telentor  gayor,  ' '  the  leaf- 
stem  (of  the  tepus)  sways  to  and 
liro,"  cp.  tC'lentor  masing  gayor,  "  to 
and  fro  in  various  wise,"  Pang. 
Teliang  [cf.  Mai.  goyang ;  S  131  ; 
W  no]. 

3a.  Swaying  ;  waving  :    glu-glai,  Bes. 

Songs. 
3aA.  Swear,  to :  sAb,  Sem.  h'.  Ken.  ; 

Y26. 
,33.  Sweat :  hiwid?  (hliQuIid),  Sem.  Pa. 

Max.;      {Mai.      pCluh) :      sCop^? 

(sfe-urp*»).    Sen.    Cliff.     To    sweat : 

scngop?     (seng-<?rp),     Sak.     BlanJ. 

Cliff 
)4.  Sweat  :  chadum,  Bes.  Sep. 
15.  Sweat:  {a)  pud,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. 

{b)  Sweat :  bedebuk.  Bedu.  II.  [?  cf. 

H  142]. 
|6.   Swf.at  :  p^loh  (pluh).  Sem.  link. 

Max.  ;     \V  34.       To    sweat  :     plo, 

Sak.    Pa.    [.Mai.    pC-luh] ;     H    141; 

K  13  :  W  30. 

7.  Sweat,  to :  rrOi,  Som.  [Achin. 
ro^h  (<7r  rCuh  ?),  "sweat"];  H  141  ; 
f  63  ;  S  533  ;  S  536. 

8.  Sweep,  to  :  sapui.  .Munfr.  Mahic.\ 
sapoi,  Miinf.  Bor.  \  sapu,  Scran ; 
P  100;  W  109  [.!/<//.  sapu].  [Is 
W  124  ulliniatelv  connected  with 
this?] 

^9.  Sweet:  gahet,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist., 
Srm.  Klapr.  ;  gfihat  (kaht),  Sem. 
Pa.  Mux.  :  jjchat  (gihl).  .SV'w.  liuk. 
Afax.  ;  gehcd  {pr.  ge-hedd),  Sem. 
J  arum  ;  gchcd  {pr.  ge-hed),  Sem. 
Plus;  gChed.  Pang.  U.  A  ring, 
Pang.  Sum,  Pr.ng.  (Jal.  ;  Uihat, 
Sem.  A'.  Ken.  \  tehehit.  Sak.  Tap. ; 
nit  ;  nyit.  Bis.  Sep.  A.  I.     Pleasant 


to  the  taste  (Mai.  s^dap) :  g6hed, 
Pang.  U.  A  ring;  g6hed  {pr. 
gehedd).  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
[?cf.  S  392  and  S  5x3]. 

Sweet  :  S  41. 

Sweet  potato :  Y  16-19. 

Sweet-smelling :  S  393. 

540.  Swell,  to  :  na  -  &s,  SaA.  Plus 
Cliff.  ;  ki-&s,  SaJk.  BlanJ.  Cliff. 
Swelling  ;  swollen  {Afal.  b£ngkak) : 
mehis,  Temii ;  bl-ais,  bl&is,  Sen. 
Cliff. ;  bios  \pr  bias  ?],  Jelai. 

541.  Swell,  to,  of  buds,  etc.  (Mai. 
berkfimbong)  :  bfikembong,  ex 
b^kembong  k^bok  yd  lang  rengal= 
Mai.  b^rkembong  buah  sahaya 
sab^lah  ujong,  "my  fruits  swell 
along  the  branches,  "/*a«^.  Teliang. 
To  multiply  (intr.),  ex.  bCkeni- 
bong  kejoh  (=kCrajoh)  chfire  lang 
rengal, ' '  the  young  squirrels  multiply 
on  the  branches  (?),"/'tf«^.  Teliang. 
Swelling  (disease),  (Mai.  sakit 
b^ngkak  s^mbab) :  k£meng  (kming), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Bossed  ;  knotted  : 
kdming  (kming),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  \ 
kSming  kio'  (kming  kiu'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Hunchbacked ;  bent ;  bowed : 
k£meng  kio'  (kming  kiuk),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  B  4.  Sores  (spec. 
Mai.  bubul) :  k£mang  (kmng),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  [Cf.  Mai.  kCmbong, 
"inflated  "  ;  and  cf.  also  kfimbang, 
"full-blown";  cf.  U  10.] 
Swelling  :  B  175  ;  S  187  ;  S  541. 
SwELLLNG  of  the  ear  :  D  56  ;  E  5. 
Swift:  A  17;  G  42:  Q  5-15; 
R  201  ;  S  503  ;  W  109. 
Swiftness:  Q  5-15. 

542.  Swim,  to  {Mai.  bCrfnang) :  ya 
kenfejuaydd,  Sem.  Plus ;  kijuaij 
(kecjoo/je).  Sem.  Stev.  [?  Cf. 
Central  and  Southern  Nicobar 
kichdl,  "  to  .swim."] 

543.  Swim,  to  :  ya'  si-6r  (pr.  si-6rr), 
Sem.  Jarum. 

544.  Swim,  to  :  loi.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  linoi, 
Tembi,  Serau  (?),  Darat  ;  niloi, 
Serau.  I  dare  to  swim  here  :  eng 
bCrani'  (branik)  enliloi,  Krau  Em.  ; 
F    49.      [Su^,    BoUn'en   loi ;    Jarai 

loi  ;  Annam  16i ;  I/a  lang  j^lui, 
jaloi  ;  Bahnar  gloi  (?) ;  Cham  Iwai, 
chalui^i,  "to  swim";  Mon  tAloa 
daik  [tAlai  dAk],  "  to  tread  water  "  ; 
I>erhaps=M8o].   B  80  ;  C  273  ;  P  5. 

Swine  :  I*  73-90- 

Swollen :  S  540. 

545.  Swoop,  to :  berklambau,  Bes. 
Songi. 

546.  Sword :  gabarlik.  Ben.  New. 
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547.  SwoRU  -.       i>.\(l;in^,       St-m.      Heg.  ;    '      7. 
I)C(lAnj».  lii'u.  .\V?r.  \MxiL  p^dang]. 

548.  Swj)Ki)  :    nuinchoiii;.     I\inf.    h'.:/f. 

Joh.  :      ix-mauchonK.     J\int.     h\ip.    '      8, 
//#r.    Tntakir  luililof :   i)OmanchoiiK 
ip'ni.inLhonkji. /V.'w/.  A"f//». /tfA.    [Cf. 
.1/../.  [KirKhoiii;.  "10  0111."] 
Swi»«i»;    (■    152;    K    83;     K    47; 

S  .V'7- 
540.  Sv\i«Ki»  -  «;rAKii  ?     ((#V;/v.    Scitfii-  9, 

/..ukcn  drs  Sthwcrui  :    h  ng.    Stm.     " 

550.  Si\oki>.    riul   «if   {drrm.    l'u>s  tier  | 

Sch\v«.'rtklih«;r>  ;     calyx    of    flower  :  \ 

iiuis.     v.v.'.    .VA-.-'.      [Doublful  :    cf.  I 

O^.,  ]  ; 

Syphilis     I'  9  | 


1.  Taban  i.i  kinl  of  wiiil  fruit -tree), 
[pn^siicu.ihly  tli"  j;uita  -  perclui  tree. 
/^/« //../..'.;,'////.;]  .  l.ir.ih.  /'fmr'i,  Sct\:u. 
'liilian  liuit  ju.M'l  as  fodil;:  plu"  (pl"k) 
l.ir.ih  .'/•  l.ir.ili.    r,  ;nbi. 

i.\.  TvM.W:  tahon.  7'..//.,'.  ^'.  Arini^ 
I  I/.'/.  taUmJ. 

2.  Tagut.  hnroni;  (Ir.nl  sprc. ) :  taRiit  : 
chilli      la^iit.      A>...      A.     /..      [.1/..7. 

Tahi  habi  <wi-i',i  spt-c) :  I.)  114. 
,i.  Tail  :  haU'k.  c\.  "to  move  the  tail 
■  •^wiiVi;  '.I  Ironi  siilo  to  side)."  Jul 
lialfk.  S':n.  Kf.L:h  ;  M  209  :  hatck. 
/'•n^.  <;.:/.;  h.i-(hi;k  («'r  ha-tek  ?). 
(ilouhtfiil).  /'..v^'.  r'.  Anna;  sc'-ntak  ; 
-nl.ik.  l':  !n:i  ;  .vniak".  Jti.ii  \  sCn-ta", 
S,':.  I  /:/.:  .<4iit:ih  (.v.v/lAh),  Sdir.  A'./.; 
*-nt.iii  (Mit.ii*  ;  .snt:iwi.  S,ii'.  17.  Kam,; 
I.  II  v<  ;  S  43'».  I.til  ;  hair  of  the  tail  of 
.t'liin.ir.  \\:W'  ihiti  I.  .S'-v.v.  J\i,  .lA;.r.. 
Srv:.  n.iv.  A/. v.;  (.1/,;/.  ckor  laru 
[»:.  |i.  h.tr  iliili  I.  .sVw.  /v.  .lA.'.v.  ; 
M)k  k«'ti.'"  I  silk  kii).  Siffi.  Huk.  A/,:x. 
I  all.  UMii  as  ;i  nuHHTal  cocfiiciLTU  : 
kal«.k.  Srn.  /'/.vv.  [c:f  .!/.•//  IwltA, 
J'.r'-.'Uf/g  s-.t.i.  "  tail  "  ;  ?cf.  also  H  2.] 

4.  'I'.MI.  :   n*.  A. -.7/. 

5.  Taii.  :  i.k.H-.  /.v..-//,/.  A'.  /.,!fig.  :  ikul 
(ik  ■;//).  .s.'v.  A/r^.  :  knr,  /»'i'.i.  Sont^^. 
liuttiuk  i.)f  •■im.;^ka'"  iiionkj-y.  which 
IS  tailt«'^>l  :  iku.  /•>>.  .Sc'.'a''-  Used  as 
a  miiinMil  coi'rticicnl :  ikur;  kur.  r.^.  ma 
ikur  111. ill.  "  two  iiu'n  togetiuT";  'mpc' 
kur  mall.  "  ihicr  men  tOLjt.'iher," /)V/. 
.S>\  [lim  stt:  M  322):  [lA//.  ekorj: 
I)  .>8  ;   S  43^.  I 

Tainted  .  M  232.  i 

*».  Takat  dahan  (bird  ^jv-r.  1 :    katiog. 


.  Take,  to :  g'j\.  /<«.  n;  :  ?: 
.SV/.  --/.  /.  :  kagul  ikahicci 
/if//.  ;   gol,  /ifs.  Mc:c:. 

.  TaivE,  TO:  nia-arnK  .»/:«r 
[.lAz/.  ambi:]  ;  B  3C6 ;  B  4X 
C  48-52. 

To  Lake  away  :  B  39^  ;  G  42. 

To  take  hold'  of :  H  106 :  S  5 

To  take  off :  O  44. 

.  Take  tjvr.  to  i.I/j/.  bavil 
hu.il,  ^'<.-6.  /^/yj  Ciif.  To 
ehual.  V'tmf'i  ;  h'Jriijl  V  j 
:>erau.  To  release  :  bftrjl 
hoi.  <'.^.  ■■  O  Rahu.  kt  '.; 
moon  !  "  O  Rahii  NJrhol  jjw 
oi  !  S<2k.  (.'.  Btri,  [?=C 
396. 

.  Take   up.   ti-*  :   >a\-:t.  AVs 
396  ;   C  30  ;  C  32. 
Take  care.  ti»  \M^:.  iu 
kikad,  Ptiuj^.  U.  Arini\'\ 
T&lan  (tree  spec  ».  i^croa 
k.ipeh,       .\/<iu*r.     Main.. 
M.i/tic.   C/ia. 
Talk  :  C  235  :  S  350. 
Talk,  to  :    K  63  :  N  oo.  ci 
To  talk  sliiwlv  .  S  42S. 
Talkative  :  NI  202. 
Tall  :    B  202  ;   I)  r)6  ;   F  29 
Tamarind :  A  25. 
Tame  [Mul.  jmak:  :  mid. 
Arini;^. 

Tamk  :  lA-gi.  Sen.  C-if., 
Sep,  A.  /.  [A.hir.  raghoi 
(of  birds).] 

TAXfi;  :    gcna  .    /^'j/.\',   >'-•» 
(/..•/.  [.I/..'/,  jinak]. 
Tampinia  (trtvi,  Sl^njsj:^ 

lOpul  (tpul).  Sem.  P.:.  .!/::, 
Tami'INIs  :  i^makAh  t:m.<k. 

/>'//*.    A/t/.Y. 

Tampni     i fruit- tree >.    / 
m,il{ty\:nt:  :  lierket.  /'Zi.  fi:. 
Tami'Lti  (Spec.  .lA.V.  umpu; 
/•itii-tt3urt\i      wtz/.TXtiK;:  \}'i : 
(tabingi.  St-m.  /',;.  .]/-.: x.,  a 
-l/c;.r.      [For   spec.    .lA.-/.   t. 
tabeng  bunga  is  givfn  bcii 
/*</.    A/a.r,   and  >Vw,  ///>i.  . 
Tampi-i  (sf^ec.  ,1/.:/.  tanipui: 
niari*'».  /f:i.  JAjA.v. 
Tampui  (spec.  .]/,:/.  tampu: 
lara",  A/anfr.  A/cLu:  Chj. 
Tampui  (spoc.  .lA?/.  tampui 
kandim,  /'t^rn;:  Sire*. 
Tamponi    (fruit-tree*.   .^» 
r/\n,/a  :  pontOt.  .\/:tt!r.  \hL 
[?  a  variant  of  T  25  on  quasi 
principles]. 
Ta.mpi'NI  :      pasal     .l/jv/r 
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•UNI  :      tempuni'      (tmpunik), 
Buk.  Max.  [Ma/,  tanipuni]. 
to :  S  495- 
ring :  C  399. 

loa:    F  170;    R  37;    T  an  ; 
Y4:  Yi3;  Y15.  16. 
'I€x:a,  a  food  made  out  of  the 
•  of  a  wild  plant :  koyi  (koyee), 
Hale. 

r :  baret,  Sem.  Plus ;  baret 
ba-retl),  Pang.  U.  A  ring ; 
(Wet),  Sem.  Stev.  ;  bayoh  (/r. 
h),  Sent.  Kedah  ;  poh  pani6k, 
Tap.  \  D  76. 

t :  chawag,  Sem.  /arum,  Pang. 
Pang.  Gal. 

K  :  kfpan.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 
»,    to ;    to    try  the    taste   of : 
(mtik),     Sem.     Buk.     Max. 

is    identical   in   form   with   S 

D  165  ;  F  57.  58. 
)leM  :  F  261  ;   R  44. 
r :  G  74. 

tl,  to  :  majar  (madyar) ;  maajar, 
•'.  Bor.  \  ajar,  Serau.  To  show; 
ch  :  ajor  (adj6r  ;  adjor),  Sak. 
;  blajar  (bladj4r).  Sak.  Pa. 
am  :  blajar,  Serau.  I  learn  : 
>erlajar  ;  halnajar,  Darat  [Mai. 
belajar  ;  m^ngajar]  ;  P  154. 

Anas  arcuata  :  buho'  (buhu'), 
Buk.  Max. 
iL  :       blibis,      h'erdau     [Mai. 

:  E  83. 

,  to  {Mai.  koyakkan) :  ya* 
{pr.  suiyagg),  Sem.  Plus ;  ya- 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. ;  hack 
),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?  =  T  33]. 
suyak,  "  to  tear"  ;  but  cf.  also 
r  hOic ;  Bahnar  hek,  hak  ; 
,'  hek,  "  to  tear."] 
;.  TO  :  ya'  wog  {pr.  ya-wogg). 
J  arum,  Sem.  Plus  ;  hok  (hok), 
Buk.  Max.  Morsel ;  remnant : 
].  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
;,  to:  lun.  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
t,  to:  teng,  Sak.  II.  Kam.  ; 
:  ;  tf^klCk.  Serau.  [Central 
ar  r)k  -  lek  -  hanga,  ' '  to  tear 
(warp-wise),"] 

:,  to  :  rengkj\,  Mantr.  Ma  lac. 
:,  to  {Mai.  koyak)  :  pit-p^t, 
CliJJ^.  [Aihin.  pip<ft  ;  pipak, 
ear  off. "J 

;,  TO  :  charck,  Sak.  U.  Kam. 
charckj. 

;,    TO :     {a\   yahit   (iabit),    Sem. 
Max.  [Mai  nihil]. 
)  tear  {intrans. ):  ruyt,  Bes.  A.  I. 
w  {trans.)  :  teiigruyt ;  l*ruyl{?), 


Bes.  A.  I.  To  tear  or  rend  {tram.)-. 
tengru7t  {Mai.  koyakkan),  as  dis- 
tinct from  ru7t  [intrans. ),  Bes.  K.  L. ; 
praat,  TVm^f.  To  tear  op)en  :  maroyt, 
Bes.  A.  I. 

{c)  To  tear  out :  rftbak  (rbbak),  Sak, 
Ra-  ;  B  373  ;  B  375. 
Tmutb  :  E  83. 
Teat:  B  385. 
Tooth :  T  167-173. 
To  cleanse  the  teeth  :  C  145. 
Tell,  to  :    C  163  ;    C  254  :    K  59  ; 
S  360  ;  S  363  ;  S  365. 
Tftmbe'  (tribal  name) :  T  41.  4s. 

40.  Tdmbusu  (tree  spec.)  :  mfiso'  ? 
(mfisok),  Bes.  K.  Lang.  [Mai.  tftm- 
busu]. 

41.  Ttaiian,  Temi&  (Tumior).  Tfimbe* 
(name  of  Northern  Sakais) :  T6m-be'. 
Sen.  CI. 

42.  TfiMiAU  :  In  (inn),  Sem.  Stev. 

43.  Temperate  ;  moderate  :  m6nd&- 
h&n&h  (mndahanh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
[Mai.  s£dfirhana]. 

Tempest :  S  478-480 ;  W  109. 
Templee :    C  83,  84 ;    F  224 ;   F 
228. 

44.  Ten  (Mai.  sapuloh) :  nteb  (ortoteb). 
(this  was  twice  g^ven  me  as  =  ten, 
though  the  intervening  numerals  were 
not  known,  but  quaere),  Sem.  Kedah  ; 
hotftp.  Sak.  Set.  Da.  [KAmer  d&p 
[tap],  "ten."] 

45.  Ten  :  pii-un,  Sem.  Scott  \  sfipol 
(s'pol),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  \  sepuloh, 
Sem.   Ij.,   Sak.   Br.   Low;    sa'pftloh, 

I  Sem.    U.   Sel.,    Sem.   Per.  ;  sapuloh 

Mantr.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac. ,  sapuloh 
I  (s-puloh),    Sak.    U.    Kam.',    sapulo 

'  (sapoulo) ;    nipulo  (nipoulo),  Som.  ; 

neipulo  (neipoulo),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
napulo  (napoulo),  Sak.  Pa.  ;  n^- 
puloh,  Sak.  Br.  Low ;  ndipulo  (nfty- 
poulo),  Sak.  Croix;  *»moi-puloh, 
Bes.  Malac.  Twenty  :  neipulo  (nei- 
poulo) ;  neljulpulo  (neldjoulpoulo) ; 
julpulo  (djoulpoulo),  Som.  ;  T  272  ; 
nalpulo  (nal-poulo),  Sak.  Croix  ;  nfiJ- 
puloh,  Sak.  Br.  Ijjw  ;  nang-pulo 
(n;ui-pouio),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  narrpulo 
(narr-poulo),  Sak.  Pa.  ;  chia-puloh 
[sic  in  MS.  also],  Sem.  Ij.  [?  cf. 
r  273.]  Twenty  -  one  :  m&-puloh- 
^moi,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  duapuloh  satu. 
Mantr.  Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac.  Thirty: 
nipulo  (nipoulo),  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  nepulo 
(napoulo).  Som.  ;  napulo  (nipoulo), 
Sak.  Pa.  {Mai.  puloh  ;  sapuloh. 
"  ten  "  ;  and  see  O  27-30  ;  T  99  ; 
T  270,  271.] 
Tender :  S  334. 
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Tendon  AchlUii:  C6:  V8;  W147. 

46.  TAngirmato  ?  i.trec  stiec.) :  k^soh 
(ksuhi.  St'in.  i\i.  .l/./jT.  ;  k^soh 
lUsuhi;  kCs<»h  mAlu"  (ksuh  mtu"), 
.vmi.  Jink.  Mi:v. 

47.  TApUl  <a  kind  of  wild  gins^-^il^c 
shrul)  With  <.-dil»le  fruil) :  sayang. 
/\:u^.   I '.  .  hin:,'. 

47A.  TF.ru>  i^'.Ul  ginRcr  ) :  apush. 
Ttmbi  ;  iL-iiipu<>.  Temh,  Oarat  \ 
Irinpus.  Jtlr.t  \\.{.  M,:l.  tOpus.] 

4^.  TArap  itnvK  ArLtttrf^us  Kuntsieri'. 
nii'-ndi  (iiintlii.  Scni.  l\i.  A/JX. 

4f>.  ITkaI'  :  lui'  ;  1/  jhuk  ;  "ukl,  Sem. 
Huk.  .lA.r.  :  kenip-ha.  ex.  tnik 
jr.nKani;  k(*i)i)ihsi.  "a  ^irdk'  of  lOrap- 
h.irk,*  Ht's.   A'.   /..  :    In^ug  kempob, 

/.v<.  .  r.  /. :  r  216. 
Testicles  :  I'.  36.  37. 

50.  ■  Tet&war  bindang ' "  ( flower  sijcc.  ) : 
mos.  Sr'w.  S/i-v.  :  cf.  S  550. 

50 A.  Thank,  to:  dahal.  St-m.  A'.  AV«. 

51.  That  I.I/..7.  iiu>  :  {.:'\  un,  /u'»^. 
Af.'/w/,*. .  /■.;«<'.  A'.  ArinjC\  un,  €x. 
chfp  ba-un  =.1/1.7.  p^rj:i  k;vsitu.  "go 
ihitlur,"  /'..'«;'.  l\  .Iriii;^;  tuk-un, 
St*n.  Cr.:-i\  /fi<f.  ;  tukun.  ^V«r. 
('r.:\:  (I'l/wi.,  .SVw.  A'rJ.  AVtr. 
i'hcre  :  tuk-un.  .SVw.  Cmu:  Hist.  ; 
tukun.  Sftn.  rr./r**.  lirt:m.  ;  >>/«. 
AV./.  .\V:r. ;  itnuk-oun).  Srm.  AV.;/r. : 
k  f 3.  Ikvond  1.1  A;/,  balik  sana) : 
yil-uri  (?>.  /'../lA'.  I',  .inn/r.  There 
(.lA:.'.  disitui:  lia'un.rr.  klongyahl^r 
ny.ih  iba-un  =  .lA.-Abunyi  nm<au  disitu, 
"  ihiTt'  JK  thf."  ntMsc  of  d  tiger  there," 
/'.:»/V-  >■.'"■'.  /'-'wC.  <'••■/.  :  r  129. 
ThitlitT  ulA;A  kasitui  :  lu-fm  (ba- 
imiii,  iv.  cliiip  ba-unn  (.lA/A  j^i^rgi 
ka>iiui.  "i;!)  tliithfT."  .Vw.  -/'///J ; 
lu-un.  /'.;«v-  '  •  .trin^:  la'un  tfr 
ba  uiin.  /••:«;'.  /tr/it»^.  Thither  or 
Ih'TO  :  ka  un  ct  ku'unn.  Panji[.  A', 
./riv;'.  Thence  I.IA.'A  rli'risitu) :  dai- 
iin  </;•.  dai-unni,  .sVw.  Jorum  \ 
<!ai-''m  l/r.  dai-unn).  »•».  dai-un  ched 
Ui-di-li  LlA.V.  flr-risilu  sani)xii  kamari), 
'■fri)m  tlHTi"  to  here."  Sem.  Fius\ 
nan-un.r-i.  KkI  nan-un  —  .lAiA  sanipai 
iKTi-s.uia.  "airivitl  from  thence" 
(dtiulilfuli.  /'■.«<'.  i-.  AriHi^.  S() 
( .lA:/.  b.i^itu):  nia-un  ( /r.  ma- 
unni.  St'tn.  AV*/<."A  ;  pen -On  [pr. 
;*-ii-i"mn^.  S,-m.  J,:rum,  Sem.  Plus. 
S";  like  ibat  (.lA.'A  Uigitu) :  pan-un 
(/;.  iKin-unni,  /'•.•n^'.  ('.  Arinj^\ 
pan-«n.  /'■■'«;'.  Si:m,  Panj^.  Gal. 
SiirjKtinu's  t.lA;A  kadang-kadang) : 
ka-'.in-ka-iin  (ur  ka'un-ka'un),  Sent. 
K'c:\:h.      Tlicy :    je-^n,    Serting  \    H 
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(*)    Thai :    nun.    .l/i*fr. 
'nun.  Jak.  Ijtm,   There :  act 
Sfaltu.  \    dc-nu.  ]ck.  Male, 
nun-tai.  Mcntr.  Cast. 
(f )  There  .  kium.  PznT.  K 
kiyo    (kee-yoi.  Jdk.    Stn. 
A/en/.     Her.     A,    .l/m/.  / 
(chune).     MciUr.     Cat. 
chiun.     .\fcHtr.    Mzis:. ; 
chyun,     Blend.    K.    Aj«/ 
Jak.    Malcc.      Go    [impet 
Jak.     AU'l^u.  ;    kio.    /«•*. 
kiun.     J>rd.     CkuK^:    ki? 
A"rt/.    -!/«:»/.  :    kSyun.  lien 
Ment.  Her.  /.;  l>-jun.. Wat- 
ch un,  liedu.  /A     Go  awai 
ki-kiuh.    Jak.    Md^.\   \. 
luiut.  ;    chun.  Iklcndcs  : 
there     tim/ier.)  :     chfin    . 
Bland.  h\  A-iw^.  ;  G  47- 
kiyoh.  Or.  L.iu).   [Cf.  BiU 
siun,  •*  ihere."] 
(./)  That  (.l/o/.   itu;:  ui 
Sem.     Jarum,     Sem.    fh 
{Mai.    disilul :    b4-ni ,  Se 
Sem.  Plus.     Thereupon  :  • 
Stm.  J 'a.  Max. 
(r)   That  :    nah,    7*i-«    C 
Sak.    A'erfi.  ;    nana.  i5Jt. 
nA-lo.    X'w.      That:    the 
/irs.      So»x^-        ForraerlT 
(nou-neift).      Si^m.       1h 
disitu)  :     nu .    rx.    ched 
sampai     di -situ)  =  "arri 
Seta.   A't'dak  ;    nu'.  Sem. 
Thence  {Mai.  dCrisitu):  d 
Kcdah.     Since ;  nano.  JsJ» 
(mnoA).   Sak.   Kerb.     Th 
manner:    rd-na',    X'4 
[?  Cf.  Bahnar  hunC».  "th< 
(/)  This  :  no'-no*.  :>ertit 
Anu.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  :  aha 
Som.  ;   anu  (anou).  Sak.  i 
Sak.  A'eH».  \   R  84  :  S  32 
ix)  Thence  ;  from  there : 
(ha"  chnn).  Scm.  Pa.  Ma. 
{k)    There:    sana.   Sak. 
sana]. 

(/)   A  certain   one:   ana' 
[.l/ci/.  anu]. 

That  :    jih.    Sen.    Clif. 
CI.,    Sak.     Blanj.    CI.. 
CI.  :     aji    (adschfi.    SjA 
y^\     A-ji.     Sak.     lilanj. 
'  X-  ' '  Ret  up  and  fetch 
ella   dd   hk    mai  aj6.  Sat 
That ;    this  :    adjA,  Sak.  . 
hadja;  hadjl.   Sak.  ka. 
{encli/ic)  :    aji.   Man/.  A 
ajd.    Sak.     C\    A'am.      1 
"'I'jih.  Sen.  Ciif.  [presuE 
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lilhcr "].      Over    there    (Mai. 

:  kfin-jih,  Sen.  Cliff. ;  ip€jah, 
Em.  ;  (Mai.  sab^rang  sana) : 
ejc,    Darat  \    (Mai.    saMrang 

makatiji.   Sen.   Em.     Thither 

kasitu  ;  kasana) :  ma'jih,  Sen. 

Thus  ;  in  that  way:  bu-ji, 
BlanJ.  Cliff.  Don't  do  {or 
e)  like  that  !  gau  wi  rahaji ! 
Hither  :  ho  jofi,  Bes.  Ma  lac. 
\nd p.  sing.):  ajih,  Jak.  Malac. 
\ckin.  jeh  [jih],  ' '  that  yonder  "  ; 

••he.'] 

*  :     nangke     (nangk^),     Bes. 

na-keh,     Bes.     K.    Lang.  ; 
,  Bes.  Songs ;   nakS'.  Bes.  Sep. 

;  (nako),  Ben.  New.  ;  kikt, 
g.  They  :  hmi  nangkl  (hma" 
;^).  Bes.   Her.  ;  M  23.     He  ; 

ngki',  Bes.  Her.  ;  hangkC 
kfik),    fCrau   Em.       He;    she; 

Cngki?  (ankki),  Ben.  New.; 
cc?  (ankkiko),  Ben.  New.     He: 

e.g.  hang  ki-k5,  "with  him," 
>ep.  A.I.\  A  178.     His;  their: 

punya   ( ankki    punia ),    Ben. 

Outwards:  hangkeh,  Bes.  A.  I. 

:  niki ;  akki,  Ben.  New.  ;  ta- 
Bes.    L.    Lang.  ;     takeh,     Bes. 

\     take,    Bes.    A.     I.       Over 

{Mai.  balik  sana) :    huki.  Bes. 

Thither  :  a-kit ;  huki' ;  hokl, 
hok  huki,  "going  that  way," 
^ep.  A.  I.  Go  {imper.)\  cho* 
Bes.  Malac.  This  :  naki,  Ben. 
Is  it  in  this  way?  {Mai, 
ikah) :  badikih-keh.  Bes.  Sep. 
:  engki,  lies.  Malac.  You  : 
Sak.  lilanj.  Cliff.  ;  k^.  A^ena.  /. 
ir  that]  :  -kiah,  Bes.  Songs. 
r  :  {a)  thui,  Ben.  New.  There  : 
'es.  A.  /. ,  e.g.  mah  tui,  "people 
there,"  Bes.  Sep.  {}) ;  tui,  Bes. 
:.  ;    lu-i   (dui  ;  du-i),   Sem.    A". 

ntui  (ntoui),  Som.;  dilU',  Sak. 
am.  ;  matih,  Serau.  Here  and 
(?) :  chim  matui  ;  chim  matro 
1  matoui ;  tchimmatro),  [clearly 
lip  matui,  etc.],  G  42,  Sak.  Na. 
;  [thither] :  matui  (matoui),  Sak. 

;  matu  (watou),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
matui  (tchlp-maloui).  Slim.  ;  G 
nalui,  Sak.  A'or.  Gb.  [Is  given 
5  equivalent  of  Mai.  s^bab  itu, 
rendered    by    Ger.    aus   (out) ; 

•  a  confusion  for  sab^lah  itu  = 
ards     that,"     "over      there."] 

connection    of    many   of    the 

.•ing  is  very  doubtful.]     Across 

ka  sab^rang)  :  makati'  (maka- 

Serau.      Formerly  :  mat^,  Sak. 


Kerb.  Gap:  nate'  (nate'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Intervening  space:  nati,  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  Outside :  ka'gin  nati', 
Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Outside  {adv. )  : 
ha'ginnati',  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Out- 
side ;  to  turn  out :  kinnati',  Sem. 
Pa.  Max.  Sometimes  (?) :  yateh  ? 
( iath ) :  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  There : 
ha'  teh  (ha'  tih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
cho*  ba-p^i'  teh  (chQ  bplri*  ti  ?), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [appears  to  mean 
"  go  ..(?).  .  thither  "  ].  Over  there : 
ha'  ti  ;  ha*  tih,  Sem,  Pa,  Max. ;  G 
4s  ;  tui  hS,  Bes.  Malac. ;  titAb  (titb), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max,  Thereupon :  yateh 
(iatih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Thither  : 
ha'  tih,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  diteh,  ScUk. 
J.  Law  \  chu  mfinuto'  (chu  mnutu') : 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  G  42 ;  mati' 
(matik),  Jelai.  They :  fintoi,  Kena.  //. 
Yonder  :  tapt6i  ?  (dabd6i ;  dab-d6i)» 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  \Palaung  patua 
(patoufe),  "there."] 
{b)  That  :  itii',  Bedu.  //.  ;  itu', 
Blan.  Rem.  ;  (ituk),  Bedu.  I.  ; 
(itiik).  Bed.  Chiang  \  itu*  (Ituk), 
Galang\  itu  (iton),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  itfi*, 
Ment.  Her.  /.  [J/a/.  itu] ;  T  85,  86  ;. 
W77. 

Thatch  :    B  184  ;    H  159  ;  L  34  i 
R  164-168. 

Then :  A  71  ;  D  17 ;  D  19 ;  T  86. 
Thence  :  T  51  ;  T  86. 
There  :  D  66  ;  G  42  ;  R  83  ;  T  51- 
54  :  T  86. 

There  is  :  B  87  ;  B  95. 
Thereupon :  T  51-54- 
They  :    H    39-45  ;    M  26 ;    T  51  ; 
T  53.  54- 

55.  Thick  {Mai.  tebal) :  kelpih  {pr. 
kel-plh),  Sem.  J  arum  ;  kfilpih  {pr. 
kClplh),  Sem.  Plus  \  kelepih  (kleplh). 
kglepi  (klpe  or  klepi).  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. 

56.  Thick  :  s6-ok,  Bes,  K,  L, 

57.  Thick  :  tebal  (tobal),  Sak.  Ra., 
Sak.  New.  Rough  :  tobdl  ?  (dob^), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  [Mai.  tebal]  ;  B  205  ; 
H31. 

58.  Thick,   of  liquids :    kendal,   Pang. 
U.  A  ring  [Mai.  kCntal]. 
Thicket :  F  23a. 

I    59.  Thick-leaved :  rampak,  Bes.  Songs. 

[Mai.  rampak,  "spreading."] 
'    60.  Thigh :    blat    (blQt),    Pang.    Jalor ; 

b€l6t?  (pel6t),  Sem.   Martin  [but  he 

gives    bitis    as    Mai.    equivalent]  ; 

balah,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  bala,  Ben.  New.  ; 

bio',  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem. 

Plus,   Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sam, 

Pang.     Gal.  ;     bfilQ',     Pang.     Gal.  ; 
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IxMuh  ;    U-K».   AVi, 
l.*:l0U».  Sxik.  A' J.  ; 
.sVw.    /'./.    .l/.:i., 
bOlO   (A '16).   Si- fit.. 
S.ji.   A'lT.    (;/>.  ; 
Mo.     />ii.     A /.:/.:>: 
Temt'i.       nJilttHrlvS 
1  hiuJi  :   »s;.[<-r   Iri; 


.S./. 


/.  /.  :  IxMu 

UM.)'  !■/  l)loiblu). 

S*'m.    i<uk.  Max.  \ 

Silk.   A'rrfi.  :  bio. 

1>16.    S:-m.  ;    bleu  ; 

.  ;     blnk"  :    blok'», 

tK-'.ok,     Trmbi. 

liir»0  [ir  blau?] 


kiHinj;  ilili»wtr  y^ind  blowc")  ktrting), 
Sem.  Stt",:  ;  C  6.  l.'piHT  part  of 
thii:li  :  bl.-.  Sern.  A'.  At  ft. ;  {AA:/. 
]»ani;k.»!  jMliai  :  ii.\:»>:k.Al  Irflo"  (pnf;kl 
b'.ut.  .sVwi.  /\:.  .l/.;i. ;  T  223.  To 
ii\ir««c'  (\u  «)!u:5  lapi  .  niakat  Wlo" 
ye  piiiikl  blu'  i:  >,  Sitn.  Jiuk.  Afax, 
Khmrr  phlou  [bli!auj ;  Sttcftf;,  liah- 
r!,:r  bill  :  A'.;  {/■'/;,'  blii  ;  N«/  lu  ; 
.•'/.;.'.;  1.^'.  S,\i.:n^  blu  ;  /W,>:en  plii  ; 
I  »';•'/-.;/  .\'/f  .'."..'/■  p:il;i  :  A'urku  biilii, 
"  tlr.^li  ■  ;  A'hm.i'  inphlii  ( m phlou ) : 
/-fw< / clu'lu I iln-ltiii •:  /{i'/iKrn,A'i>ti  Tu 
plau  ;  .V/..'  Ill  :  Sed^in^  piu.  "  leR."] 
TiiHiii  ,  li^nip.vi;  l«^«iii)iiw,  ^'ti*t.  V. 
A'..":.  ;  i«Mii|uh,  /'.:'.'.  U.  I. ant*.  \ 
Ir-inpa  il-  iiii^li.  .s'.:4.  AV.  ;  Ionif).ih. 
lK:f,!t  ;  li-mpak.  .SV/.;;/  ;  lcniixik<'. 
//■/.;/  ;  iriiip.i.-'  (lOiuUiK  S.:k.  Ala  fit  ft. 
I  Hut  th»-  M.il.iy  rijuiv.iJLTit  aiinexeil 
10  tlii-i  l.ivt  IN  U'lis. ]  Muttocks  (.lA.'A 
puni;.;« •:!;:  I :  lrmi>.ih.  Trmhi.  Lower 
pirt  I'f  I'l:  (.1/.;/.  I  n't  is ) :  iCiii-ixir. 
7. 
:     sapiil    (sajK't),     A'cna.     /. 


j)U-ak".   Sen 
1/../..V..   Jr.k. 


Clif.  ;  pa  ha. 
Alalac.   [A/a/. 


f.K  IMIN 
Srr.:,4 

f.O.  TlllN 
.l/.:i. 

-...  Thin 
A/.. 

(kuiii.sj 


-.t'.k".     Sifi.     Clif.  ',     soiilv", 
I'^i'k",   r»:t\if\    sC»l",  /c/c2/. 
iiTupiing  ilinpunj;),  ^>Vm.  /'«. 


i  ni<;n 
1/  -r«. 

'V\\u,\\ 
A/,:*rr. 

pah.i] 

1  IlIUII 

V  2  JO. 

Thigh-joint     K  3.16 

Thin  i.l/.;/.   k'.irus) 

I '.  .  tp::\'  ;   lia  -mat.  /^v 

/r»/;.  ;   o'.inaii.ik",   Ttfnhi. 

rniN  :  kiii-»>lH;r  (/r  kinn-chiirr), 
.s.-w.   /.srwn.  S,  rt.   /'/«t  [?  cf.  T  71]. 

TiiiN  :  y.ik.'h  (?-- ya-kuhl,  /**i»jC- 
S.:w.  /'..v/.,'.  </'.;.'.  [.■'  C.'f.  liahrtar 
h.ikf  (hakj'i  ;   /Ij.'-in.;  rkr.  •■  thiii."] 


«l».Tiv)i.  /'fTi.  .\V:<'. ;  C  4,  5  ; 


L  127. 

lianiad,  Pam;. 
wat,  ^/ 


ka>M.s?  ik'uus?),    Sent.  /it^k. 

riMjsuinpticin;  atrophy:  kOyus 

).  .srw.  /fuk.  A/jv.  [A/u/.  kunis, 

•J 

.  liiiN  I.IA.'.'.  nipis)  :  hr:t«h  (hlih  or 
»,,;ih?i.  .S.'/.-.  /i.-ik.  A/.7X.  ;  hOlc  (/^r. 
lii"ta ),  S-ir:.  J  a  rum,  Scm.  Plus  \ 
l.su  ;  isJh  :  I'/-  chOV,  /uv.  A'.  /-.  ;  rf", 
.S'."    r:V///:  ;   iist*l,  5l;/^.  AV. 


72.  Til  IN  :  jU  :  jet.  A-.'.  ^?; 

73.  Thin  :  puhcng?  rjeheti. 

74.  Thin  ;  lipis.  >-ir'  Thir 
!ipis  (lippisi.  S€m  K.  t 
nipis]  :  D  182  ;  F  105; 
282  :  S  284  :  Y  40. 

75.  Thing:  t-U'.  5-'*.  PU: 

76.  Think,  to  (.1/^;  p:kiri. 
Pan^.  Sam,  Par.^.  CrJ 
Ixxl-lAd,  *SVw.  A'.  A'f! 

77.  Think,  to;  tolw:ie\*: 
Sak.  A* J.,  Sck.  A'tr'r.  t 
P.m.  I  p^k^r.  S:i.  A-j. 
pikir]. 

78.  Th  I N  K ,  TO  :  \  J I  ya-li. . 
Parij^.    U.  Arin^. 

{b\  To  think;  thought; 
sangka'  (snsrka'j.  Sfm. 
[Afal.  sangLi]. 

79.  Think,  to;  toesf.ni.ite 
ag;\'  (agja't.  .S",-«.  Huk. 
agak]  ;    K  58, 

To  "think  of  :  C  x6  :  Re 

80.  Thirst :  chekal.  Jak.  Ba 

81.  Thikst:  leilo,/. -6  .<;■». 
bilo,  Panf.  A'ap.  U:^^. 

82.  THiR'iT  :     thirstv  :  hau>. 
.lA/.r..  S*m.    Pu'k.  .I/.i. 
haus,  /'.;w/.  A'.;/.  //«■/.  [.'. 

83.  Thiraty  :  teniK.i"  iiOruja 
Afalai.  ,McJ.  d.ihdga] :  ' 
Thirteen :  K  55. 

84.  Thirty  :  chui-ang.  .n..v. 
[Vcrj- doubtful  and  proUii 
word.]     T  45. 

85.  Thia  (.I/..-/,  ini,.  wh  (/- 
aiicg  »>h.  •■  this  child.  "  .*^ 
C 106 ;  nyu-uh  \f*r.  nyu-uhl 
Sent.  A't-Jah  ;  nyo  \f,o\.  t. 
gold,  this  is  siivcr.'  iiu  nd 
(jingit).  .SVw.  A'.  AV«. ;  hi 
A.  I.\  iho"  ?  (ihok».  A'mfj. 
Z^w.  Artr.  :  na-hu.  Hes.  S 
na-hoh,  lies.  A'.  /.ar^.\  rah 
Pes.  Ifcr.  That  wJj.w 
K.  I^mjf.  ;  nija  ha.  Ba. 
hi  ;  nah;\.  lies,  Sonj^x ;  he 
/.  Hence  (J/t;/.  diTiSinii • 
dai-ijhh).  Sem.  Plus.  H 
disiiu)  :  hara-Ahh,  Paiu[. 
nahdh  ;  n;ih5',  Pes.  Sff 
(nihok),  Pen.  Xe-.c  ;  tn-bo 
/-iiw<'. ;  nano  :  naii«"«",  Sen 
G  43.  Hither  {.I/.;/,  kin 
oh  \pr.  b;\'ohh).  ex.  dih  h 
ba-i.ih,  "  come  hither,"  Ai 
ba-iih  (pr,  b;i -;^hh),  ex. 
or  oi  ba-oh.  '  •  come  hith 
Plus :  G  43 ;  ho"an  ? 
(hun).  Sem.  Pa.  .l/ci 
hither :     de    ba     uh    (/r 
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'arum ;  C  aa  i  A.  So :  ha&  (ha-&), 
K.  Ken.     Thus  {Mai.  bagini) : 

(pr.  mi-ohh),  Setn.  Kedah ; 
I  (pr.  pen-ohh),  Sem.  Plus-, 
lek  or  pan-oh.  Pang.  Sam^ 
Gal,  Too  ;  also  [Mai.  pula) : 
Bes.    K.    Lang.       How   much 

naho  koh.  Bes.  K.  Lang. 
ar  &  (6) ;  Stieng  ou  ;  &u  (&u), 

(a)  tAh,  5^w.  A></aA ;  tfth  or  tlh 
!en  tAh  and  t&h),  5^m.  Plus; 
t4',  5^/«.  Jarum.  He :  ta' 
5^m.  Craw.  Hist.,  Sem.  Craw. 
.,    Sem.     A'lapr.,     Sem.    Ked. 

She :  ta'  (tak),  Sem.  Ked.  New. 

(Mai.  disini) :  k^tah,  Sem. 
i;  kfitoh  (pr.  k6t-ohh),  Sem. 
I,  Sem.  Plus. 

his:  tek  or  t6'.  Pang.  U. 
r\  teh,  Sak.   Ungk.  ;    4   A^.^. 

To-day  :  nat6,  Som. ,  Sak.  Br. 
Sai.    Croix.      You :    te,   Jak. 

Thou  (and  p.  s.) :    t6i,  Sak. 

P  176.      Here  (or  from  here) : 

(pa-tl).  Sak.  Martin.^  There 
om  there) :  at6  ?  (a-te),  Sak. 
H  ;  see  also  T  54. 
lis:  dek,  ex.  mai-o-dek?  (lil. 
ipa  dia  ini  ?),  "  what  is  this  ?  " 
Beliml>.  ;  dek.  Pang.  K. 
',    Pang.    U.    A  ring  \     tudeh. 

Craw.     Hist. ,      Sem.     Craw. 

,  Sem.  Ked.  New.  ;  (toudeh), 
Klapr. ;  tu-deh  (?  =  there),  Sem. 

;  a-d6,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff.  ; 
fidi),  e.g.   teh    ada    (t(5h    ad6). 

country,"  E  12,  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
Sak.  Martin.  This  ;  here  : 
g.  n^gri  adt)  (nbgri  ado),  "this 
y,"    Sak.     Ra.       This    is    it  ! 

Sen.  Em.  Here  :  d^,  Sak. 
deh  (dih),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
^en.    CI.  :     badii  (Ixlcl^),    Sak. 

badeh  (badih),  Sem.  Buk. 
;    dih  ;    pA-dih  ;    ma'dih,   Sen. 

madih,  Serau  ;  mad?,  Sak. 
im.  Hither  :  badeh,  Sak.  J. 
madi'  (madik).  Jelai.  Hither 
rre     {Mai.     kamari)  :      kadek, 

A'.  A  ring.  Hither  {Mai. 
i)  :  Ixi-dih,  ex.  che<i  Ija - 
{.Mai.  sampai  kamari)  = 
e  here  or  hither,"  Sem.  Jarum  ; 
,     PtJng.     Sam,    Pang.     Gal.  ; 

{or  b:id-6i)  ;  bA-dui,  ex.  chop 
=  "  come    hither,"    Pang.     U. 

;  ma'dih,  Sen.  Cliff.;  du  [>adei, 
Buk.  Max.  ;  R  83  ;  W  78. 
ive  :  da  badi,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
trie:   badih,  Sefn.  Klapr. \   ndi, 


Sak.  Sung.     Come :  maddi,  Serau. 
Come,  young  man  1    yob  (or  n3ram) 
ben    madi,    Darat.       Hence;    from 
I  here :     ha'deh    (ha'dih),    Sem.    Pa. 

Max.  ;  ueh  badi  (auih  badi),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Thence ;  from  there : 
ue'  badeh  (aui*  badih),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Whence ;  from  where :  ue' 
badeh  (aui'  badih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
So ;  thus :  taleh,  Sak.  J.  Low. 
Thus  (Mai.  bagini) :  pan-dek,  Pang. 
U.  A  ring.  Thus ;  in  this  way : 
hau-mS-gi-d.-d6  [perhaps  to  be  read 
han  mfigi  ftdfi],  Sak.  Blanj,  Cliff. 
Not  yet ;  now  :  nadeh  (nadih),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Then ;  until :  chub 
nadeh  (chub  nadih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. ; 
G  4a.  There :  madi'  (madikh),  Sak. 
Em.  [but  cf.  T  54].  Up-country ; 
upstream  (Mai.  ulu) :  pedih,  Krau 
Em.  [So  given,  but  clearly  in  error  ; 
it  means  "here";  cf.  W  77.] 
When  (inter rog.) '.  hanadeh  (bana- 
dih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
(d)  This:  do,  S'dm.,  Sak.  Kerb., 
e.g.  ••  this  country,"  tfth  do  (tih  do), 
Som. ,  Sak.  Kerb.  \  nado,  Sak.  Korb. 
Lias\  naddh?  (nad6ch),  Sak.  Kor. 
Gb.  That  :  findoh,  Jak.  Mad.  ; 
'ndoh,  Jak.  Sim.  Here :  doh,  Tern. 
CI.  Hither :  mado,  Sak.  Korb. 
Lias.  To  approach  :  m^doh,  Sak. 
Kerb.  There  :  dd,  Sak.  Ra.  Thus  ; 
in  this  way :  i-do',  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
H  44[?cf.  G31]. 

87.  Tins  :  'ng,  Sem.  Stev.  ;  meng,  Bes. 
Malac. 

88.  Hitherwards  (Mai.  balik  sini) :  wet 
ba-kau  (doubtful).  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 
R83[?  =  T9o]. 

89.  This:  nin,  K^ena.  //.,  Bed.  CAiong, 
Bcdu.  /.,  Bedu.  II.,  Blan.  Rem., 
Ment.  Her.  /.,  Ment.  Her  II., 
Mantr.  Malac,  nfinin  {liviw^),  Ment. 
Stev.  Here  :  nin,  Mantr.  Malac.  ; 
ni  (nee).  Belend.  Stev.  ;  (nie),  Jak. 
Stev.  :  dCni,  Jak.  Malac.  ;  R  84  ;  S 
439 ;  sinin,  Ment.  Her.  II,  ;  sirA, 
Som.  ',  s!ni,  Jak.  Mad.  Hither  : 
sfni,  Jak.  .Mad.  [Mai.  sini,  "here," 
"hither";  cf.  Minangk.  Mai.  inin, 
sinin  (given,  but  not  explained,  in 
V.  d.  Toorn's  Dictionary).] 

90.  This  ;  come  :  kia.  Jak.  Semb.;  kiah, 
Jak.  Mad. ,  Jak.  Sim. ,  Jak.  Ba.  Pa. ; 
k'lan.Jak.  I^em.  \  kl&n,  Pant.Kap.  J  oh.  \ 
kfyAn,  Barok;  ka-kian.  Galang;  kiani, 
Jak.  .Malcu..  ;  tyian,  Mantr.  Malac. 
Come ;  come  here  (hither) :  chan, 
Belandas  Skeat ;  kiyan.  Or.  Ijiut ; 
chan    or  chyAn,   Bland.    K.   Lang.  ; 
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ch.in  dntan}*  hinin,  Mantra.  Mt^iac. 
\va. ;  C  225  :  T  89.  Here  :  kO'-Ong. 
J.ik.  SrmfT.  ;  chian.  A/rnt.  Her.  I.  ; 
thiuig  Slamtr  (\:if.  Hither:  chan 
^r  chyin,  iitanJ.  A*.  I. ting.  ;  chian. 
.X/iinfr.  .l/..'/i7t.  ;  O  43  ;  kiani.  /aJt. 
Mil/ill.  ;  kCH^HR.  J,iA.  Sembr.  Stop  : 
chan.  lictiu.  //. 

91.  I'lllS  :   tiini.  lit-n.  Xrtv. 

92.  ■l"ill>  :    yak.  J.:k.   A/uJ,  ;    j.ik,   /.:*. 

/.I'M. 

<.3.  This:    ika"  iikak).  (!ii/,in^;   H  45; 
N      113.         {.Minnni*k.      Mai.     ikO, 
••thi?>."J     T  51-53. 
Thither :  <  J  42  :  <i  47  :  T  51-54. 

«y4.  Thorn  (.l/.//.  tlurin  (ij)  hili".  Setn. 
KeAiih;  ilir"  laihJ,  .s>w.  Huk.  Max.  \ 
ji-li.  Ijhir .  j*>!c'  ijh'i,  .S>w.  /*rt. 
.1/.;  \ . ;  ki^l.i  ?  or  jiMa  ?  (gelii),  .sVw.  A'. 
Kf-n.  :  jor-la',  A>..'w  '/>w.  ;  j^r-lah. 
/ '.  (  A»r. ;  J4V-lar,  I'.  Tern.;  j<^r-lak. 
A>..tf  A'rf.  ;  jcrlak.  St-niu  :  (jerlaki. 
.S.;^.  /.w.  ;  JLV-lAk«»,  .SVw.  C/ijf.  : 
(ii".r-lak"  [.wV  :  prulwMy  a  misprint]). 
.sv«.  r/.  :  jfilak,  TimH  \  jdrjtT- 
l.\k.  .'^i2k.  Em.  :  B  21  ;  B  143. 
Itri'jllc  (or  (iuill.  as  of  a  porcupine  = 
.1/..7,  duri),  Uhry  arc  In^lieved  to  be 
lipjx-f!.  Ilk"  blow  -Kun  darts,  with  black 
ujMS  {xtison,  and  the  porcupine  is 
lwlir\»«l  10  shoot  ihem  when  pro- 
voked i:  jel«*K  :  j«*'Hk,  Srm.  Jarum\ 
kiMt'i;.  <  I.  k'*;U"g  laiifle^,  "  porcupine's 
quill."  .sVw.  A'eJah;  kl.iR  -  lanaf^. 
Stm.  A',  k'en.  Caltrop  (.1  A//,  sudar); 
ji'hiah.  Syik.  Jer.  Onak  ^whip-end 
of  Kr"wi"K  rattans) :  jOli"  sung  (/r. 
suPnKi=.l/i:/.  duri  ujong  (///.).  <"■»'• 
kant'd.  wi.mg,  Ikk).  jtSli'  sung  =  trans, 
of  .1/.:/.  proverb  k?chil  anak  b£s:ir 
on.ik,  i.e.  "  whi*n  sm.ill.  a  child, 
when  grown  up,  a  scourge,"  Pang. 
.s'.;w.  I'nn;^.  Call.  ;  ?  R  37  or  E  63. 
\.Mon  j.M.l ;  lUhnar  ji»la;  Khmer 
li,lnla  [pftnl.i],  "thorn";  Alak  )i\\, 
"ncciile";  Stieng  krola.  "thorny 
b.mil)oo";  ?  cf.  Stieng,  ChrJu  lok, 
"  thorn."] 

{.*»  Thc»rn  :  n«>n!ar  (n'niar).  Panf. 
h'tip.  Joh. 

05.  'I'hokn:  ba-chet,  Kerbat.  Quills  of 
a  j)orcupine  :  chinching  lant&h.  Sem. 
I*ii4i ;  p.\'chor.  Sen.  Cliff.  \Stieng 
chor,  "  jx>rcupines quill "  ;  ?  cf.  Bah- 
ni:r  g.ishor  (Koxor),  "  porcupine."] 
Thou:  H  180:  T  52,  ^3  ;  T  86; 
Y  32.38. 

Thought:  T78. 

06.  Threilrd(.l/r;/.  l)<?nang):  sip.  ffes.  Sep. 
/6a.  'Ihrlad  :    benang,     Ternbi  [Mai. 


97-  Three  :  uii-ip.  Sm.  Sxz 

98.  Three  :  diu,  U.  Pet.  TBot? 
doubtful.] 

99.  Three  :  no  (cfti.  P^Klr.  u 
S.2k,  Ra.,  Sai.  Ii\-rf  iiv: 
Tern.  CI. ;  n£.  ST-m. ,  Szi.  i 
SiiJb.  Br.  LiKr\  ne  ishtrp!: 
Sxik.  Br.  [.4ne :  nc,  Sn,  C. 
Sem.  A'.  A'en.,  S-^k.  /'/«:,  i 
loa  ;  ne'  ineKi,  Ser^\  ;  nl.  J 
ni'.  SaJb.  i.'.  Bert..  z\.  Si 
A'am. ,  Ssk.  J.  Lrjr.  S^k.  ,V 
nl,  Silk,  AVrf.;  nir.  Szt 
nina,  Sai.  Chen.,  Set.  Sxr. 
167  ;  T  45.  The  third  i.l/i 
katiga>  :  ne  (n^'i,  i^rjt 
houses:  d  * dMT dtt. lU^  1 
We  thr«e  ai-fliC  Sim.  A 
Five:  ne,  Sem^  SSe^.  [Ml. 
mistake,  it  must  rjcai  ": 
[Sec  pp.  458.  459.  j**^j ; 

100.  Three  :  frmpong.  Sem.  /'.■. 

&m-pe  l^.  Cker. ;  hanpT?!! 
Sertifij^i  ^xnpe'  I^Dp&|,A 
amp^h,  5j^.  StL  Da,  -,  'kf 
iV/>.  j4.  /.  ;  'rape  'npe,;/ 
/nJ.  ;  'mpi.  i«^^.  .J/r/^r 
(impee).  Bers.  Sfr:.  :  ■anp 
AVw.  :  be'  ?  (b^t.  AVjii;.  / 
pi  ;  Khmer  bey  [piy]: 
peng  ;  Stieng  pei :  /Ji- 
Boiu7/en,  Halang.  Seisxi 
Xiahi^n,  I^ze  pe  .  A".;.  Chj 
Proa,  Phnong  p^ ;  Ksxx 
A'on  Tu  b*  :  Taren^  be.  •  t 
loi.  Three  :  ligai,  Pang.  Biliwe 
(tigeuk).  Gaiang:  t!gah,  .v 
tfga.  Sem.  C\  Sel.,  >>erF.  R^ 
Sn4r.  Jer. ;  tiga,  Sak.  Br.  Z-t 

Sem.  Craw.  Oram.  [.Mci  ij 
Thpso-eoraared    C  245. 

loa.  Throat:  (a)  lAkhum  ilktam 
^*ri-.  J/izx.  [J/c/.  .4r.  i 
l^kum.] 

(*>  Larynx  :  lohoag  (luhuai 
Buh.  J  fax,  Apple  of  throi 
l«kum):  lahong.  .SV*. 
uvula  {A/a/,  axiak  i^kak): 
or  lahong.  Sem.  AVj'.zI  1 
halong,  "neck."  klong,  "i 
BaAnarYxalCtnsi.  "  throat'] 
Throat  :  N  23  ;  N  26-21 

103.  Through  ■  uus,  Sem.  fa. 
d^tius  ?  (dtius),  5.^*.  B:!t. 
doiiit-ieliis,  Afw.A'.AV*.  T 
10  pier«5e  thr^u^h :  tius,  S 
Afaj%. ,  Se^.  Bfijt,  Mas.  C 
canal  ;  cutting  :  teus  iiaa 
Buk.  Afax.  [Ala/.  iftTxs]. 
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Through;  to  pierce  through: 
ip^Mi  (pul&u).  Sem,  Buk.  Max, 
nKOW  to  (?):  lunjan,  ex,  m&- 
Ib|)ui  kleng  gin  kiadah,  "  (I  want) 
iD  throw  (it)  among  the  maidens," 
Aw.  Kedak, 

Throw,  to  {Mai,  champak) :  ya- 
-^loi.  Pang.  U,  A  ring;  loi ;  ma-loi, 
A^.  yefa  ma-loi  m&hum  (mahoom) 
|»  met  katop,  "  I  throw  blood  up 
to  the  sun "  ( a  magic  formula 
ipanying  the  action  described), 
Slev.  ;  I  1 ;  B  249 ;  D  33. 
^  To  throw  away  {Ma/,  buang):  3ra-loi 
(sija-aloi),  Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang, 
1'  Smm,  Pang.  Gal. ;  lueh  (luib).  Sem. 
I  fa.  Max.  To  hurl  up  :  m&'  luih 
k    (ma'hiih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?=P 

p»  Throw,  to  :  huib,  Sem.  Buk. 
t  Mttx. ;  kawen,  ex.  kawen  kayel, 
X  "to  angle."  Bes.  K.  L.  To  throw 
>i  ttwaj :  w^,  Sen.  CI.  ;  weh,  Jak. 
•'^  Mciac.  ;  e.g.  ' '  throw  it  away  over 
.  Oiere,"  weh  'ng  kiuh,  Jak.  Malac.  ; 
.  mihuet  (mhuit),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
K     kAwin,  Bes.  A.  J.     To  throw  away  ; 

to  remove :  huib,  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 

Thrown  away :  kawin,  Bes,  K. 
L      Lang,     To  throw ;    to    hurl :    !un 

iaiim),  Sem.  Pa,  Max.  ;  ma-iun? 
miun),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  W  29. 
Uaiang     k&veng,      kaveft,      "  to 

*  throw";  Khmer  krew^ng  [krft- 
wSng].  "to  throw  away";  Mon 
weng  p&i  [weng  paai],  "  to  reject."] 

06.  Throw,  to:  {a)  yl-mabih?(imabih 
cr  i&mSbih),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
throw  away :  bos  (bCrs),  Sak. 
BlanJ.  Cliff.  [AcAin.  bos,  "to 
throw  away."] 

(k)  To  throw :  pig,  Sak.  Kerh.  To 
hurl ;  to  rush  :  pio'  (piuk),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

99.  Throw,  to  [Mai.  lempar ) :  rCm- 
bok.  Sen.  Cliff. 

le.  THROW,  to:  pangkii  (pafi-k4). 
SMi.  To  throw  ;  to  hurl :  pongkal 
(pongkl).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  To 
cost  away  (  Mai.  buang  ) :  ya- 
fM&gkd.',  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 

t«.  Throw,  to  :  bM&I  (bdal),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max. 

ts.  Throw,  to  :  gash,  Sak.  Pa.  To 
throw  away :  gAs,  Sak.  IJngk. , 
4  A'.  Q.  103;  gas,  Tem.  CI., 
Sak.  BlanJ.  CI.,  Sak.  Slim, 
Serau.  To  throw  far  away :  gas 
ennya'  (gas  ennyak),  Jelai.  To 
break  {Mai.  paUih) :  gash  (gasch). 
Sak.  Ra.    To  break  {trans. ) :  tegdt, 
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Bes.  A,  I.     Snapped:    tCgeM,  Bes. 

Songs  [but  cf.  F  so]. 

To  throw :  F  ai. 

To  throw  away :  F  ax  ;  R  60. 
1x3.  Throw  aw  at.   to;    to  remove: 

kuang.  Sem,  Pa,  Max,     To  hurl 

down  (Mai,  fonpas  [for  btoipas]) : 

mftchung  (mchung),  Sem,  Buk,  Max. 
1x4.  Throw    down,     to  :      rhampak 

p^kil.  Bes.  Songs.    [Mai.  champak, 

••to  throw  away."] 

Thmit.  to :  P  342. 
115.  Thud,  with  a:  poteng,  Bes.  Songs. 

With  a  resounding  thud :  denting- 

denting,  Bes.  Songs. 

Thumb:    E    4a;    F    109.    xxo; 

H  14,  IS ;  M  19a. 
X16.  Thvndv:    kArd  (khArtf).   S9m.  ; 

kft>re.   Sem.   Jarum,    Sem    Plus; 

karS  (/r.  karE7).  Sem.  Plus ;  kflre» 

Pang.    Sam,    Pang.    Gal.  ;    k&-ye, 

Sem.    Kedah;    kahe  [in  the   MS. 

originally  kabey],    Sem,    U.    Sel.  ; 

kaeh    (kaih).    Som.    Buk.    Max,  ; 

kai,   Sem.   Jur.  And.,   Sem.   Jur. 

New.,  Sem.  Jur,   Xok,     Thunder; 

god  (of  the  Pangan):   kail  (klee), 

Sem.  Stev.     Sky :   kar^.  U,  Pai,  ; 

(kte).  U.  Kel, ;  kad.  Sem,  Cram, 

Hist.,    Sem,     Ked,    New,;    kail; 

ka«I,  Sem,    Klapr.  \   gtiil  (glari), 

Lebir.    [?  Connection  of  this.]  [?Cf. 

Baknarg\aJhsiPr.  foudre."] 

117.  Thunder:  tinjum  (>r.  tin-juhm). 
Sem.  Kedah ;  lemgum  {pr.  lemm- 
gumm),  Sem.  Plus. 

118.  Thunder:  engku.  Sak.  Br.  Low; 
(enekou),  Stik.  Croix;  'ngkuh,  Sak. 
U.  Kam.,  Sak.  U.  Bert,  ;  togkQ 
(gnkd).  Sak.  BlanJ  Sw.  ;  (unka). 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  (nugka)  [probably 
the  original  MS.  had  ungku],  Sak. 
Chen.  ;  endro  ungku.  Darat.  To 
thunder  {Mai.  b^rguroh) :  engkup. 
Serau.  Noise  of  thunder  {Mai. 
h)iTiy\  gah,  guroh) :  rAh  ungkup, 
Serau ;  N  91. 

IX 8 A.  Thunder:  tagar.  Rasa.  [Mai. 
tagar.  '  •  thunderclap  '* ;  ?  cf.  (more 
remotely)  Khmer  phkor  [phgar] ; 
Mon  thaka  [dhflguiw].  '•  thunder."] 

119.  Thunder:  kfirtotah.  Kena.  II,, 
Serting,  Bed.  Chiong;  gerCntah, 
Bedu.  II.  ;  (geruntah).  Sak.  Sel. 
Da.  ;  gantar,  Ben.  New.  Thunder- 
bolt :  gentah.  Bes.  A.  I.  Thunder- 
clap (jl/a/.  petir):  g«r«ntah.  Bedu.  I. 
[Cf.  Mai.  guntur,  *'thunder.] 

I ao.  Thunder:  {a)  gArO^ng.  Bes. 
A.  I.;  gardng.  Bes,  K.  L.  To 
thunder :  garOng,  Bts.  K,  L.     [?  Cf. 
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i:i;in»:  iu:.hn.:*\:j  in'^r.iin);  A'a^rnji,* 
kriiiu.  ■■  !h'ii)<!«r  ;  //.;/.;w^'  gr«im  ; 
/.tr.::  i;r  -mi  .  /•',  A-rf;  lir.io  kn.ni  ; 
\it:f!  >:  !::  kT;iiii  :  ./...•<•  brah  krum  ; 
y.  :■  f"  krutn  k.'c.  J-f.  "  foiuire.  "] 
(/•I  I  !i:;fic!«r  i;\;ih.ih  i  uukhoh  ». 
A'.:;,  v.  t:»'l».  ^''■-  -»/'./-v..  /.;-fr. 
.1/u,-.".  .  (  i,*.  .■  ::u!ih  ;  tins  and 
I  II  ,  Mil-.  I  i:ii.ii\.iS;\  U*  variants, 
till  I,  ;  l•^.•■K.I,l^Kl  jiiiiuipU*^.    of  ono 

\M>!il    1 

I  J  I.    I  iiiMM  i;  :  sA;i.  ti-r  ?  •subtairi.  /Vw. 

A ■•:.•.  .    :M!.h.    ^;;•    /;.;.    /\!.   [.liOA 

{H-f.rj. 
lij.    I  IP  n:>i  ::  .   .ilv:.  A>.-; :.  /.  ;    F  124; 

•  I  IV-' .    N  02. 

(Thunderbolt .  S  4* -5  :    T  119. 

•Thunderclap  :    r  i :  •;. 

Thus  .    I   ;r.53  .    i  85.  Sb. 

iTibia    A  1 ;? .  M  339. 
\^.\.  Tick     .iMn.t.  /»".■ .  A.  I. 
iJ4.  Tickle,  to.'  Iilp-  M.n.iy  •Minivalfni 

Rivi-ii  i«  k:;  .;■!   ■■.':.  wiiiili   has  two 

ir.i-.i:'Mi^- .       ■.:\<.:-<''n        ami      "to 

I!  •■^■'-      '  .      ':<■.     •..:!.     .V.-»v.     /'.v.c. 

.]/i    .     Ua.-!     .!..:i:(It.    .S  w.    /'.;. 

.'./■■        It.!;    ,.]/■.•    ku:-i:    U-hicJ'». 

/;•'.■■.•  U.lir.i,-      ..1/../.      talali  : 

l.ri..  i".    /.•.■•;;.       Til  iivh   ami   wish 

t'l  V- rat*.::  niii'v"!      v;.ii;iil  In-he  ;   cm 

-;  iH-!;.l  1  wi...'M-l'!.    Vv.v. 
:j^     Ihki.J-.    i«».  ■•.:^' ! I,  .».'. ■';.'/-.  .1A.'/.. v. 

«  J  '     I  H  h.1  !  .   l»     kt-U'k.  M  :t:f»\  .I/,;/.:,-. 

Ticklish     II  « i^ . 

.■7    Tide      i\::.    :i-.i>i.  .s".  »;.  /.'«yt.  .l/.;v. 
I  I  !••  .   ti-A    ,•!    ih'*    lid*::   tali    aviis 
.!  .  ■  ..11.     >   -.•.  ;^■.,^^  .lA:.i.;   R  i83 
I  1/.  ■    ii  .:•:•  '  :    W  jj 
i;'.-    ■:  !■•  .    \V   ::) 

1  io-.i  T  ■.      i-ir'.  w  30. 

1  '.\\'.\  •■■:  il:.-  1:1.       S  476. 

Tie.  to  !5  Ji.j;  .'14. 
i-'^  Tiger  •  l/..".  i.!:i.nii  :  tinj:;.  n.  na  >«"■ 
I'M-.:  k.;  ■:ii;  ■  I/../  ni.ik  .sahya  habis 
i!"  i:-:ii.:  '  my  iTi»:h'T  was  cali-n 
u:»  i»y  a  J:»^tT.  S,'ni.  KiJ:h  ;  oijii, 
/ '.      /".■'.  ;     autii  ?     ^ininn.      A'f?, 

\f:::,     o.     /.'.     A",/.  ;     ./.     A'fri'.rf. 

K  .ti. 
I-:).  I  i'.i  u  {..-i  nyah.  /'<.vi;'.  A'.  .■//7.»;<-; 
:i\  !■!  I  .'r.  Mval.li)  .'/-  vail,  /'-."/.V-  ' '• 
./'..v.  .  nya",  l.rbir\  \\.\  |  i.ia  ), 
/ '.  /\/.'.  ;  r  51.  TiKor-tal  \MrJ. 
raiii:;  ak.ir)  u\ah  awr,  /V-.v;',  / '. 
.f'.'v •...■.  I.i.-oparil  or  [)arithLr  (.1/1.'/. 
tiin. ra  kmnlving )  :  nyah  U'iU'k, 
/'..'/.,.  I'.  .1r/ni;\  H  2^3. 
I. 'I  r:^rr  :  ja'-a' J  \o'o\  /V;v;-. 
/•V.'./7,  ■'. ;  j.y  .^  (isih6),  .s'i/x-.  Mijfiin  ; 


juho  uljou-h  .k".  .*■.".  "j  :i 
jau]. 

(r)  Tisier  ;  ch"..  ,  .S<-.  .i- 
6V/.'.*.  .''.vr.  A-.-^c.  ."y-.T-.  .. 
[A  nl"l^•.lrm:  for  ::it.'  ■"■:■  ■-■•.■.-:-; 
('/)  Tier!  :  vh.r.'::i:.  .S.*^.  ^; 
A'rri'. ;  chO-nC"  ichr/-  s?  .- 
ji.'-nA'?  «;»r  iC-r»a"r  > /n"  ■,  S^r-  : 
S  310  ;  ispec  -■•.'.'.■.  nni' 
jC-nA'  |i.*ih':r5  -t.'  -.■h-:.c. 
-l/j.r.  ;  is:^::.  .'./...".  :.c 
pin;inj|^i  .  jt'.i  :.f>  r-.: 
ir.i"  pnngi  .N.-^f.  f...  .■-.'. 
cat  ispei:.  .I/..',  r.m.-.s  Vii 
l.il.'ilk  i;n'  la:a:ki.  .'ic-.-  ."■ 
(  spec.  .1/./.  nns::u  i-rt 
jviiA"  ircitigk.i^oh  I  ju  : 
Si'w.  /'.:.  .:,'.:  V.  1, •::■;.■: 
.1/.-'/.  r:niau  l-jn: -i^-.  'vr 
<jnn^  puluih  .v--.-.  r. 
ts[>oc.  .lA;.'.  rirnau  I-"..;;  . 
<.!n'  hlu;,  .V':  /'.:.  X'- 
lcop»ar^i  ;  lib.rk  pu::!.- 
Ix'-tong  ijn'  hiuru'i.  >>-. 
.SVw.  A.vv.  .l/.i.  .  P  :j 
posiible  that  j-  skou.u  :.• 
lhroiiv:houi  ;  ih'.-  M>  .■ 
dots  in  the  AriiV.ic  cK.rv.i 
{'-)  I'li^vT  :  mK-y  ■  r...  1;. 
A'.  Zl.:»/^'.  :  inCieh  .1.'..'. 
A>.;.  Small  ;:^vr  n.: 
/>'../.v.  /A;  ..-f^c.  .:.;..  r, 
niiii.i  fiuo'Oi.  A  :•'.;•.  A 
(/)  Ti^^.-r:  tl:a.i;:iri.  ■'r.r. 
(djagisn).  /'wA 
fV'J  'i'iirer  :  l:.L>m  •  .' '  A. 
<■*■»  Ti^er  :  j.-rok-  ?  .;'.:: 
A.:.   /\:. 

«.'i  'I'i>^er-cat  :  1/./.  lirn 
yofl  i^«^/-.  yixid..  ^f-v.  .^.: 
'y.^  'lig»M'-iMi  i.lA.v.  r'.r.. 
ch.ni5--\vod  ■  .*/■.  ch.i:|;-v 
A"«-.A?*. 

r4->  'I"iger-vat  :  ...han-.i-!. 
WId  cat  :  vhiik;:!.  ..;.■ 
isi>cc.  .1A:A  r::n^u  :ik.:: 
/''■///.  /.  Ti-tr-cac:  -vc. 
130.  rn;i.K:  (..-nair:".  ,-i  \w:  \ 
«-«A.'x'.  ni;ik  sa'.y.i  d>p.-..i'<^ 
'*  my  riuithtT  vs  !s  '.I-:'"'*: 
tipor."    >£•/«.    A.'..\.-^:    'j 

<>./7C-.  /A-./..  .S:^.;.  A, 
.S>W.    AV.A     -\r-r.'.  .    .<:'"■.  : 

fMiyo».  St-fv.  A. ■:'"■.  ,  -.1 
.V/i*?'.  ;  lAyo'  f!.!:-!'  .^ 
JAv.f.  ;  layuli  ■;i..yci:!-.:  >." 
Hlrick  loopard  .  l lidu k  ;: :r.: 
UMonj^  iiai;i  bf.ni:'.  ."" 
-lA.vx.  ;  H  -33.  Wild  iJ 
(ta-hurnii,  .SVw.  .s/^-. 
<f)  Tiger  :     piitr-i::,    putr 
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Kedah ;  put^u  {pr.  pul^ao),  Sem. 
Plus  ;  peit^U  (?),  Sem.  Jarum  ;  pato. 
U.  Kei. 

|I.  Tiger  :  baling,  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem. 
Plus,  Pang.  Belimb.  ;  bal^Kng 
(bal^g'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  malen  , 
U,  Pat.  ;  malap,  Ben.  New.  ; 
bUmg-naman,  Jak.  Malac.  \  cf.  F  4. 
Panther :  mArul.  Kena.  I. 

|S.  Tiger  :  gai-it,  U.  Tem.  ;  rakn. 
Sen.  CI.  :  rftk.  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  rftAk, 
Tan.  U.  Lang.  ;  raakn.  Jelai ; 
rftak,  Tembi,  Darat ;  raag,  Serau 
[or  Tembi  ?]  ;  mCnahar  raag,  Serau, 
Sak.  Em.  ;  ft'-a* ;  ra-a.  Bes.  Sep. 
A.  I.  :  a-a  (a-An).  Bes.  Her.  ; 
•-a',  Blan.  Rem.  ;  aft,  Bes.  Malac. 
Panther;  grdak,  Sak.  Tap.  Tiger- 
cat  (il/«/.  rimau  akar);  graak. 
Tembi  ;  raak  ftr,  Jelai  ;  a-a  chiogn, 
Bes.  Her. ;  R  37  [perhaps  =  0  19  ;  cf. 
T137].  [?Cf.  TarengrhoV.,  "tiger."] 

13,  Tiger  :  {a)  kemon  (kmon').  U.  Kel. 
(^)  Tiger:  koh6n,  Kena.  11.,  Jak. 
Malac.  ;  kohangan,  Ben.  New.  ; 
kohang  ( kokang  ),  Jok.  Raff-, 
kahoing,  Jok.  Raff.  As.  ;  kahon 
(kahone),  Ben.  New.  Bear:  kahuft, 
Kena.  /.  [The  proper  pronuncia- 
tion in  its  fullest  form  is  probably 
kohongn];  [?  cf.  T  128]. 
{^c)  Tiger  :  po-dong.  Bera  ;  podAgn 
(pKdd6g»),  Serting',  pod6g",  e.g. 
proverbial  curse  :  cha'  pod6g^, 
"may  you  Ixi  eaten  by  a  tiger  !  " 
Semilai  coll.  Nya.  Tiger-cat: 
pod6gn,  Seriing. 

\d)  Tiller:  gelum,  Bland.  K.  Lang.: 
nongkom.  Bland.  K.  iMng.  Royal 
tiger:  mOngkolom. /y<'f/«. //.  Hlack 
tiger  :  niCn^kolom,  Bed.  C.hiong. 
(^)Tifjer:  toman,  Bant.  Knp.  Joh.\ 
tftmanij,  Bant.  Kap.  Her.  \l.a- 
wangan  tinianj;,  "  tiger."] 

j4.  Tk;kk  :  wC'p  ?  (wep  (nasal)),  U. 
Cher.  [?:=T  1371 

15.  TuiKK  :  kla'.  Krau  Kit..  Krau 
Tem.  ;  krA'.  Sak.  (iuai.  Wild  cat: 
k^l.ira,  Mantr.  Malac.  \Mon, 
Bahnar,  Sedang  kla  ;  Khmer  khla  ; 
Kaseng  kli.  kla  ;  Su^  kal;\  ;  llalang 
klia  ;  Bohnrn  kl.»a;  Stieng  V\!&i  \ 
Cuoi  kola  (cola);  Brou  klo  (do); 
Braou  klofi  ;  Santhal  kiila  ;  Bhumij 
kfilA  ;  Sinbhum  Kol  garuni  kfila  ; 
Mundala  kulah.  "tiger."] 

(6.  TiGKR  :    [a)   on^kuh,    Ment.    Her. 
If. ;   HK'nahar  kenk^jb.  .Serau. 
(b)  Tiger  :    nu'-uahar    ngcntat,    Sak. 
Em    ;   tn("^nahar  ngental,  Serau. 
{c)  Tiger  :   om[)ot,  Rasa. 


137.  Tiger  :  d(^6m.  Bland.  K.  Lang.  ; 
tu6h,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  tul,  Bes. 
Malac.  [7  Mai.  tuan,  "master, "or 
tua,  "  the  old  one."  Most  of  these 
tiger  names  appear  to  be  merely 
honorifics.  ] 

138.  Tiger  (Bengal):  mull  (mu^nl), 
Bed.  Chiang. 

139.  Tiger  :  manus.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ; 
ma'-nu,  Tem.  CI.  ;  manu(?),  Bes. 
Sep.  ;  mamog** ;  mamok^,  Tembi ; 
mdmuk,  Sak.  Tap. ;  mamu(mamon). 
Sak.  Kerb.  \  mamu  (m&moil). 
Sak.  Ra.  Wild  beast :  mami!l 
(mamou),  Sak.  Kerb.  [?  cf.  Selung 
panu  (pannoo) ;  pnuk,  "tiger."] 

140.  Tiger  (royal) :  {a)  ramas.  Kena.  /. 
Tiger:  imed,  Sem.  Kedah \  silimma 
(sllimma),  Pant,  Kap.  Log. 

\b)  Tiger  :  harimau,  Mantr.  Malac. ; 
rlniau,  Ment.  Her.  /.  ;  rhimau 
(khlmau),  Barok.  Small  tiger : 
rimau  kumbang  Bedu.  II.  Tiger 
(of  the  size  of  a  cat) :  rimau  rumput, 
Bedu.  II.  ;  (of  the  size  of  a  dog) : 
rimau  akar,  Bedu.  II.  \  (of  the  size 
of  a  goat)  :  rimau  sSnang,  Bedu. 
II.  [Mai.  rimau,  harimau,  "  tiger"]; 
B  118. 

Tiger-cat :  T  129-133  ;  T  135  ; 
T  140. 

**Tiger'i -jackal"   bird,    cry  of: 
P80. 
Timber:  T  207  ;  T  210,  211. 

141.  Tin  :  supat,  Sem.  (/.  Set.  [?  Cf. 
A'Aw^r  spean  [sl>an],  "copper."] 

142.  Tin:  tech,  Sak.  Sc/.  Da.  [?  Cf. 
A' timer  d6k  [l^k],  "  iron.  "] 

143.  Tin:  tim(?h,  Barak;  tima,  Som., 
Sak.  Kerb. ,  Sak.  Ra. ,  Sak.  Croix  ; 
timah.  Sak.  U.  Kam.,  Sak.  BlanJ. 
Sw. ,  Serau  :  tiniah  ?  (timesh  ?),  Sak. 
Br.  I  Ana  ;  timah-biji,  Sem.  Per.  [as 
the  black  oxide,  in  granular  form] ; 
tima  putih,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  [as  the 
metal],  \MaL  tiniah]  ;  S  89  ;  S  210  ; 
S  466;   W  loi. 

144.  Tinder,  for  striking  fire  {Mai.  rabok 
lukas)  :  j:>a-sul  {pr.  pa-sull),  Sem. 
Kedah.  Tobacco-cutting  appliance : 
pasdng  (passorng);  pasun  (pt/ssoon), 
Sem.  Stev. 

Tines  (of  deer) :  B  351. 
Tip  :   K  65  ;   N  98. 

145.  Tired:  gahiil,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
g6-h01,  Tem.  Cl.,Sen.  CI.  Weak: 
ge-h(^l,  Sen.  Cliff.  Weak  or  feeble  : 
gehii  t?r  g^hO,  Pang.  Belimb.;  gehel, 
Serau.  Tired  from  walking  :  kilhil 
jibjup,  Sak.  Em.  To  sit,  being 
tired :    gehel   gigei,   Darat  [see    E 
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2\\.      \f   tf.    h'smfr  khcliH  [khjil]. 

I  ;'■     I'lkKH  .    Iv'sk.    >-/ri'i;;;    kC-nung, 

AV«.:.  /. 
1.47.    Ilk  1. 11  .      kil...      A:i:      A:.      /uV  ; 

k.iK-ih.    .'..^      >.'//.  ;    kal«^,     A/w/. 

A.:,r    /'^.       i-Vrlilc:     k.l-.k.    /..-iP. 

I/.::".        Sl-.w     ...•/.'..    ..■.•':.  J  :     kcln.)- 

kfUj.  ..'.:<-.  .1/.-.'...  , 
i.iS.    IiRi.n.    ll  I   .    /-V./.v.    //.      Wcik  : 

|1/.../.  ;.t.h| 
I  4'j.    IncKD:   in-m-'l.   /'..n^:  >.."/.  /'..•'/..•. 

<#'  .■/. ;   ;m  m.-.:  I  |«Mj.irl '.    lA'.-'r.  .s.'r: .  ; 

I"!!. it,   -f.  ■:  [I/.;/,  {xn.jl]. 
'.:•>     llKlP,      l.llliiuril     I  I/.'.',      [M-n.it  J -. 

hum.  /';»i\     ^  '.   .  t nn^. 
I  ^l     1  ikJ  :> .   t.jii;i!ifi!  :   j.i'i  ;  ;.iyn.   /-V-. 

1     /       \\"..iy  .    ;.i'i.    /•'...    >iw;'.  , 

I.  ^1  ,   >  i.-w. 

To     A  '«  .   A  173  .  l>  16  .   l!  219. 

To  til"  i;:i  urul      I",  12. 

To  lii.-  t  ■{)  .   A  S. 

Toad      '    r-i  -  7-1  :    J'"  ='-'8  :    K  270. 

-7'  ■ 
«  i-v  Tobacco     iii-.-n.ini;?  iiiiuii.uig),  /»V.v. 

A-  :.•. 
I  ;  ;.    r«)H\i  «  o     :.i-,iil  1  '/•.  r.\->Uil|.  Nrw. 

/■.■     . 
j;j     I'mA'i"       l.i  U  11.     A>:/<      Tttn.. 

liik.iu.     >— .     A'.     A'«.  ;     li.\'-k.'iii. 

.N.  ■      (  .'; .-  :   li.ik;iu.  S.ii:  I  \  A'.'w  , 

>V/,;.y  ,     Uikti,    .N..'-i.     /w.  ;     Uiko, 

.s.w. ,    .s'.."s-.     /'..'/.  ;    akiui,     TemH  \ 

.ik.i.    .< --i-     A'rr.^.  ;    ttinl«.ik<»    (lom- 

l».»ktii.  .^..■^•.  A'.;.;   lOmUik.iu  !m-nia. 

I'.    I'fur.       ).i\.inrst!   tol>acu> :   ako 

j.iw.i"     i.i!»<)    j.iwak'.    >irt:u     [.lA;/. 

tiiiilmk.iii|  ;    i.'    1^0,    mo:    D   1^3  : 

I  \.\:  s  V.M. 
1;;.    l.i!i.ii-ni-iil.int    ol    ilif    St'iiungs  : 

pill.  >r  w;    .s-  :■. 
1  ;'v    ToliAi  I  o    i>,ik.i:i  :     Ivii-nol  ;     Ikt- 

ni«r  ;    In-  1  ii'»l.  Srn.  (  iir. 

Tobacco  -  cutting      appliance  : 

■I"  'U. 

Tobacco  plant     r  1^5.  15^ 

To   day      I>  i'> ;    D  iw  :    D  33  : 

I)   \-^\    I)   ,-'.  .J  3.   S  .<45;  T  86. 
Toe       !■'    i«>«i  .    1-    1 1 J  :    i*'  220 ; 
N  I-.;. 

Toe-nail .  N  1-3  :  s  141. 
Together  .    A  '-^  :    A  (»4  :    A  79  : 
M  4-'- 

r.i  h\\\v.i  Ul).\^\\\^'\  •  A  170. 
157.  I  iKJLiiii  u  Willi  1.1/./.  UT>ani.v 
>.iiu.u  i!!r!.:li,  t '.:  clK-Iah  rjm 
ki.i'l.ih.  •■  liiiM-ilirr-  with  the  youni; 
ni.ihli.n.-.""  <  p.  (ti.'^Ia!:  woni;  siid. 
'■.imoiii;  ihi'  >«iiiTi,u  .'dif  phmts "  ? 
s-  .....    A'./-.\      With;  loiii'iher  wjih 


Ul/i-'/.  IxTsania  -  s.ir:..i  .  rr-i 
chop  acrah  0  .  "  2[-  ^ii?  -.-. 

To-mOTTOW  :  A  72  .  IJ  :.5 

158.  To-MOKKo\\,  th^;  d-iv  jiitr . 

«59-  Ti>-MukK'»w.  iho  «-iy  £-.•- 
/  'i^  n^.      (.'.     . !  r.  '.■  i* :    '  ^. 
N.'W. ,  Sjk.  A'-.  [  "i/.-.".  h^ii 
1)  42  ;    M  178;  '(.)  21. 

x6o.  T«»-M*»kRr»\v.  i-A.i  .Ll).- i-VT 
or  tiitcii.  /  ;r^-.  ' ".  ..'r:*.; 
lulai]  :   O  31. 

161.  T(i  -  UDkRow.  thrf<  -i-.y* 
t m\»\ n ,  Pt2nji.  ^  -  -"^ '^ '^i" [ '- -■ 

162.  To  -  MOKKi'W,     four    Cj>S 

TongB,  bamboo    H  5: 

163.  Tongue  :  lo-pt-h.  r.  f  .':;r 

f/.  Tftn.  ;  l^pas  ".lf{>»i.  ; 
lipt-s.  l\  Jr.i.  \StU'.r 
Kast'tig  api.it ;  BSa^ir 
n.ipiol  ;  Chum  L-.mp-rt.  b^i 
Ktpiet  ;  /i.-Iinen.  .\ /«.■': --.i 
kApct  :     /^:.-  Apiv!  ;    /?J.J^ 

164.  ToNGL-E :  lin.  /\:»r.*.  AV; 
pelcn.  /'.?/;/.  A'-/.  iVrr: 
(p  It-ngi  or  pC'V'nq,  ix.'tT.z 
A\//».  yc>A.  [?  If.  /?:r*ir 
Stintuii  alang ;  Muk.U^ 
**  lonj;ue."] 

165.  Ti  IN « ;  u  I-: :  j  *:  j  I : t :  •  rr.  ■ .- •: 
i'*      .-trint^;     liii     ,.r    l;i.*. 

AnJ,,  Se/fr.  Jur.  A''"..  ^ 
A'c^i'.  ;  lelig.  S^n:.  l\  .v. 
St'm.  iieg.  ;  KMi'  ^liikt,  .y 
Max.  :  IcUk  (llik).  St'm.  I'. 
Icnlck,  l\  AV/.;  ilenieck  . 
It^n-ti,  Lf'Nr-  ionta  ilrr'ji. 
A\im.;  llnuih.  Or.  /^msKr 
Sa^.  AVr^.  ;  lonMg.  ^^c.  .^ 
Inn  tag.  SaJfr.  Hr.  Urr : 
Sak.  Croix ',  (/..ulAi-.  .'»"- 
[iht^sc*  fc»rms  are  prolxil.\v 
misreading  the  fomi 
f\r.  La-,v  MS.  ]  ;  Unug 
St^m^  \  <Ientaj:).  ^>»:-  a 
li-iit.iK.  /"rw*/  ;  !cnuk=. 
/t'u!i  \  icii  -  tak.  Kr:\ 
K-ntak.  Sem.  Per.  ;  !er.iiK 
.N'.7/'.  A'.;.  :  lint.ik.  T.n.  i 
lintak.  S,jk.  /if.:,::.  S-j-. : 
•St'/7.  f'/,  ;  l.>i-tcn.  ^■■.-.  > 
S  489.  Uvula  :  aw  ing  '?H 
IiiriK),    .s>^    yi,     t/.j.  .  ^ 

(ung  llik).  .SVw.  /;«*.  .l/.:r. 
[-1A>«  lataik  [laiak],  A>« 
(/*/■.    dntiat?)  [.imiij:  A'" 
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(ntac) ;  Central,  Southern  Nicobar 
kalc-tilk;  Terv.^sa,  kali-tak;  Chmvra, 
kalitak  ;  Car Nic(tbar\\\s\i  \  Palaung 
latah,  "longue. "  ?  Cf.  these  Mon- 
Annaixi  forms  with  the  Malayan 
equivalents,  e.g.  Javan.  lidjih ; 
Sundan.  let;ih  \  Mai.  lidah.]  \\  2. 
(^)  Tongue  :  jelil,  h'cna.  I.  [JVarom 
jilir;  /^la k  dWir.] 
<r)  Tongue  :  16<lah,  Be  J.  Cfitong; 
ledah,  Ben.  Xt-.u.  ;  li-dah,  Kerbat ; 
lidah.  Mantr.  Malac,  Jak.  Ma  lac. 
[Mai.  lidah]. 
S6.  Tongue  :  tamara  jwk,  lien.  .Wew. 
[A  very  dubious  word  :  cf.  F  221  ; 
perhaps  to  Ixi  read  rapok  ;  if  so, 
perhaps  =  T  163;  cf.  F  5.J 

To-night:  D  16;  1)  19. 

Too :  A  71  ;  T  85. 

67.  Tooth  {Mai.  gigi) :  jangk«)',  Setn. 
Jarum,  .Se/n.  Plus. 

68.  Tooth  :  nyus  {pr.  nyuss ;  nyass), 
Sem.  Kedah',  niyos,  Sem.  Klapr\ 
nlos  (nieuss).  Pang.  Jalor;  nis,  l\ 
Pat.  ;  fus.  Sent.  //.  ;  yus.  Sem. 
Crazv.  Hist. ,  Sem.  Craw.  Gram. , 
Sem.  h'ed.  And.,  Sem.  Ked. 
Mar. ,  Sem.  Ked.  Kob. ,  Sem. 
Ked.  Xnv.  ;  (yous),  Sem.  Klapr.  ; 
(yoos).  Sem.  Stev.  ;  yos  (iOs),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  yos  (yeuss),  Sem. 
Stez:  ;  ust?  [?  Iwtter  yus;  in  MS. 
originally  use],  Sem.  I/.  Sel.;  L  32. 
Broken  tefth  :  hOu  heus.  Sem.  Buk. 
Mar.  ;  hus  hius  nai  (hus  hius  nai). 
•SVw.  B.ik.  Mai.  Mouth  :  nis,  (7. 
Pat.  Touthaclic  :  pias  yus  (pias 
slius).  St/n.  Buk.  Max.  ;  n»>s-cn 
(neuss-en),  Sem.  Ster'.  "Teeth 
cat<-n  at  by  mntju;ols,"  i.e.  caries: 
nyiV  yus?  (n'iu>),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  grind  the  let-th  ?  {Mai.  t^kfral 
gigi  ?)  :  ni.lki  yuse"  (mki  iusi*),  Sem. 
Buk.  Mil  v.  Poisonous  snake:  yos 
(yeuss).  .SV///,  .s7<t'.  ;   L  32. 

:69.  T<j<>TH  :  chi'rah,  Kena.  I. 

:jO.  TtHHH:  If^nmn.  Sak.  U.  Kam., 
Sak.  U.  Beti.  ;  (Irmun).  Sak. 
Blanj.  Sw.  ;  (IC-nifln),  Sen.  (Uiff.  ; 
Irniun,  B'd.  I'hioNg;  It^-mun,  Krau 
Ket.  ;  ICinun.  Jelai.  Serting  ; 
(leinun),  Ben.  Xciv.,  Sem.  Per., 
Sem.  Jur.  Xew.,  Tembi,  Serau  \ 
(l«-niuin).  .SVw.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur, 
.Mar.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob.\  liinun,  Tan. 
I'.  I.atii^.  ;  Innun.  i)r.  Bcrumb.  ; 
It.inuin.  lies.  Her.  ;  Irriniing 
(Imuingl,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  leniugn. 
Be^.  Her.  ;  UMnoiri,  e.g.  lenioin  nai. 
"  lAO  teeth,"  lenioin  ne.  "three 
te'-th,"     Sem.     K.    Ken.  ;     leniuign. 


Sak,  Jer.  ;  lamo-ing.  Sem.  Beg.  \ 
lemoing  (leu-m6-ing),  Sak.  Sel. 
Da.',  lemoin«,  Sem.  Martin  ;  lem6A, 
Bes.  Malac.  \  l^mon,  Pang.  V. 
A  ring  \  l6mon,  e.g.  iCmoft  nyus, 
"front  teeth"  (incisors):  Itmoh 
tenggam.  "molars"  or  "grinders" 
{Mai.  gdrham),  Bes.  K.  /..;  Idnion  ; 
ICmoyn ;  iCmoi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \ 
ICmon  nyus,  "front  teeth";  iCmon 
tenggaPm,  "molars,"  Bes.  A.  /. ;  M 
121 ;  limo^  (limon'),  (J.  Ind. ;  remOn. 
Buk.  U.  Lang. ;  r6mogft,  Kena.  //, ; 
moift,  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  m6in, 
Sak.  Kor,  Gb.  ;  moin.  Sak.  Br. 
lurw  \  (moine),  Sak.  Croix ;  mon, 
Tembi  ;  B  41.  Tusk  (of  wild  boar) : 
lamuing,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To 
bile :  lemuin,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  To 
grind  the  teeth?  {Afal.  iGkCrat  gigi): 
i  Iftmuin  (arilAmoin),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Tooth.ache :  mCje'  lamuin 
(raji'  lamuin) ;  mCje'  lamuing  (mji' 
lamuing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Necklace 
made  of  monkeys'  and  other  animals' 
teeth  :  leni6in,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Snake 
(not  poisonous) :  limon,  Sem.  Stev. 
"Teeth  eaten  into  by  maggots" 
(caries  of  the  teeth,  so  called  by 
Malays):  kania'cho'?  l£nming  (kama* 
chu  Iniuing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Khmer  thmdft  [dhm^ft] ;  cf.  also 
Khasi  Synteng  ICmein  ;  Battoa  ka 
ICnirdn  ;  .//WTff/r^ka  l^man  ;  Lakadong 
ka  if  man,  all  meaning  "  tooth."] 

171.  T{H)TH  :  rangam.  Ben.  Nnv. 

172.  Tooth:  gigi.  Ben.  Xew.,  Mantr. 
Malac.,  Jak.  Malac.  (Shattering  of 
teeth  :  gigi  juntas?  (gigi  puts), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;   II  2  [Mai.  gigi]. 

173.  Tooth  :  |x?ngrep.  Pant.  Kap.  Her.; 
pCngf^rep  (p'ng'rcp),  Pant.  Kap. 
J  oh.  ;  pingrej).  Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ; 
pOngCrep  |)Omamah  (p'ng'rep 
pinaniah).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
Elephant's  tusk  :  pi^ngi^rep  kon 
p<^n<^ga|)  (p'ng'rep  kon  p'n'gAp). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  A  rapid  :  pfingtrcp 
(p'ng'rep),  Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  Rat : 
a  well  :  i^ngOrep  (p'ng'rep).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  \Mal.  grep,  "to  gnaw." 
e.g.  of  rats). 

T(X)TH  :  A  12:   B  228  :  M  119. 

T«m)TH  of  comb  :   K  83. 

To  cleiinse  the  ttrcth  :  C  145. 

Toothache  :    T  168  ;  T  170. 

Top  :  A  5  ;   B  347  ;   F  29  ;   H  46. 

Top  of  roof :   R  169. 

Top  of  tree  :  T  216. 

Top,  on  :  A  5-7  ;   N  25  ;  O  26. 

174.  Torch:  tras,  Sak.   Tap. 
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17;.    rnK«  M.     w^.w  :     haniik  •i'l.     P'in£.     i     193 

A'.  .-/r;«v:    K  7J. 
i7''.  Tortoise     .tv».i  «.'W.iri.   Sf-m.  S/n: 

l^uvl    !'.Tir..M-    ..1/.//.    kuni -kura)  :    ; 

.i-A.i    '.iV.':.:' \   Srm.   /'.;.     lAji.'.    .\».V     |      1 94 

..III-..  >»w.  /i.-A:  .I/..-1.  :  1. 1/--/.  ! 
Imiihiu-  !i.<  \%  !Mi;. /.f"*;r;  ha'-wAng,  , 
K'et-:f  S-.i-mni'- 1  1/./.".  limtu!ii:< 
;!\\.i  111  '  .\\\'  ini'i.  >«'w.  /•'/«.<■.  .l/.;i'. 
177.  'riiKnii**!  s:l  ivrli.  .N>i«.  .S'/ff.  ; 
i«»;rf-v.  l/.;/.  li.iMini'i:  ''■I  isili.  >V»i. 
ii:4K-  \i:\  ;  Mil  'Ml".).  >r«.  /\j. 
.l/.:i  :  -  1.  r.  '.-  I  [.'I-  .NVr..-//?]  : 
i».i!l'.   /'     I'l*'-..    --i-.xrJ    sfuil'.  >:.f. 


r«.»L*ciiiN«i  .  .1.  u  rur.  *.:• 
other  •  puh.  >?••*:.  i  ..  Mi:. 
19.  20. 

Tough  .  R  132  ;  S  33-: 
Towards  :    '.:.ir x  ■:.  -   • » ct 
Sftn.     Bui.    .'./  »    .    A  ^:  .- 
A   173  ;   C'  2rg  .   S  i^-. 


G  41 


T' : 


»95 


196. 


17.-1.  l«'K!"i-»  I/;/  Uiir.il  .  i:a>h. 
/  ■. :  v^'.  /■'»•.'.•  /';  '■.  ,  I.I  /./.'.  kiDi n v;  I  : 
kuh.  >/ »;    ^  .■■."'.      Kiu't-cip;    ^.ish. 

>.V.-.  KiNrilnrtnl-iM.l/.;/.  labl-Ulli!  •: 
;  'l  i;'::;l  .■/■  ;■!.»  it  >'.  »•■;.  /•'.•.•f-. 
;.' :  I .  .  :...>'  I  r  p:  i>  .'  1  pi  s  .r  p  is), 
.^r  '■•.    /  ..■       l/.M 

i.Sii.    iKki'Hii      il/.-.".     luiiiini:*  :     il'in 

til-rrni.   /  '.  '  '>'■. 
I  Sn  \     ri'Kl"l^J  I  I/./.  Uininui:  kon-'k''. 

/",•.;.        '  1/.  >      l.ii\;h.     ••  torlois*'." 

■•I'.M-..  ; 

iSi.    l'-hi"i*'     ■».'/.    :i.inini;i:    juj^'h, 

\\\2  r«»ui>i|^K  -spii.  .1/.:,'.  luuku)  : 
I-.',  •ii'^  .  ;•  li.ihinni'  ihaiHij  or 
1m:,:i.-  '  .    .s,  ....•     //;/•■.    M.v,    [.1/.;/. 

f-!;.    |i'h!<'i»i     i.i/.. .    li;!ili-ni;i:   hiuku. 

./  ■-■     1  '■'.•.  I  I/..'.  l'ir.;%u]. 
iS}.    r.k!     I'l        ki;i.i".    .N-.v.    I  \    /iftt.', 

.-;■'•■        I/-.".     kiii\»  -  kura) :      kiirn, 
1/  A-  .    I,'-.  ■,.  (I/./,  kura-kura]. 
i:^^.    I«'KI"I>»       '.vrina.    A.-v.    \/7i.u. 
uS'i     I'liKiiti**)      i/  .'.  lal)i-!al}M -.  ofijiinek 

./.-A-     1/  .■     . 
1.-57     Trat:.- .s"v.    1/-/.  I.'IaMi:  jiMi'Kui'. 
1/v/.     //./.     /.     (.1/../.     lahi-hil.i; 

l;^^'..  luitlr  :  \«'k  ;  vali.  /•'•'.  >>/. ;  yohh. 
/■  .  A.  /  ;•.;.  k:vfr-lurlK'  (.1/.//. 
i.ilii-liltii     y-.K  .  \ah  ;  yah  rahi.  />'•<. 

.^    *.      /     /        ru::'»-ri::;>  .   krpnk  Villi. 

/.-     S,r.     /.  /. 
t.'"  „  "I'Mxi'-i-i  .  a  MM.iIl  k:mi  nf :  jahiik. 

•    ^    1.'./. 
i-i  >     1  «)K  I'  '!^i  ,      a     >iiinll       kiinl     of  : 
j   iu;kinsj;.   /  .•■c-.   .!/.;</. 

Tortoise  shell  .  >  2  v>. 
I  .1.  Touch,    to.    siiiiin.     .sVw.     //fa/-. 
.'/.  I.  ;  <■  \',  ;   1"   ;7  .    II  106. 
lo  t..:.  h  .11      L  ^51. 
i-    Touching,    in    n'niait    uiih   oach 


»97 


1 9S. 


Track 

Track!  ;  fc-.it;.r. :;■..-    ut-:-r:  = 

l*Ok:isl  :     vr/K     iv*jk.    \-ri.  . 

TkAi.  K*>  .    n"..-i.rk=«     •.■■>•-    «>*•'■ 
/^zrfi:.   .\l.:x.  [\/.::   k::-n; 
'I  KA**h:  or  i-T<f.r    •*  ^..-:  .-»■  : 

/\31^.  Jitlifnt.   [.'1/:.'   i.rki-'- 

I*  1 18. 

Trample,  to  :  K  ^4.  25    T 

Translate,   to  ■•   ^k-tmZ^  >-. 

.s.'.'v.  ;    Sii!l2n.  >:"i.  A*:      1 5 

thilfl  :     lv:-rs.'i:i:i.     />V:-    //'»■. 

s»ilin  ilxnh  s-^nsci  ]:  A  \i: 

Transparent .  C  1  y    V\ 

q8. 

Trap  :  S  407.  40?-. 

199.  Tkai*    ifor    !>vr(i>t.   y.id  it 

(lor   snakes  I  :   yad  ckc-.  ;-C 
Sem.  Stew 

200.  'I'KAl*  ifor  iTH^Ur^  -  it-fr  : 
.NVw.   .S7f:.  [?  =  N  24 1 

200 A.  Trap;  syjrinvT-trap.k' ;..>•; 
cl.\k.  Sak.  c/j^t-tt.  {hhn-:- 
[ilAkkh],  "  ti.>  tatch  in  as 
iiahnar  dAk  :  nAk.  ■  «:-*:_•'■ 
Sedtint^  dn.  '  irap  :  "'  J 
lAnak  [dflnak].  •■  j.ri:.rt-  :  :i 
"  to  bind.'] 

201.  Tray  iUiml«i..i  ir.y  :> 
chinang,  Sent,  K<J..h.  i-."^ 
»»  136-138. 

202.  Tread  ^on)  to  :  y^^  '<^:^ 

A't •  9\  ( ^fi.  [  C  f.  .  I  iv:;  irry"  . 
K«» "  ;  J  A//,  jijak.  :;  • 
pijak,  • '  to  treat!  on.  ]  >  i 
Tree  :  torn  ilunn.  Sfr.  ji'a.- 
ihr  wortl  usetJ  ff.r  tri?e:r4.\ri.-5 
and  Cialas  districts  is  very 
word  for  water  itom-  hi 
ever,  not  the  s;inic.  .ir.l  3i 
not  always  pron.r.inctd  qu.! 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  v^rrei 
but  believe  it  to  l*e  tuc:i  -f. 
*'-,*'.  lum  d'loTiRzr  1/..-;.  >k- 
"a  tree."  It  has  .rr-ji 
"  in  "  and  not  an  'n"  :.i 
of  il.  and  t»  :hii  rtrpr.-. 
from  Siamese  i^.n.  Fj^i' 
/^^Wii^  Gti!.,  J\:r^.  Ar.\ 
(?trtTU     ka\-ii    ( d.r.ubt f-l'.  .'-"' 


203. 


.trh 


B 


K    Si; 


17  24.      [J*knon^  torn  chh;; 
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tOm      cbU      {v.      T     2ii) ;      Prou 
torn    lang    {v.    T    207),    "tree." 
StUng    torn,    "  tree,"    which    also 
means     "beginning,"      "cause"; 
Sahnar    torn,     "trunk,"     "begin- 
ning." "origin"  (both  the  last  are 
used     as    numeral     coefficients    of 
trees,  etc. ) ;    lj;/net  kom  ke  (keum 
]b6  ;     Xong    temne ;     Old     Khnur 
lemni ;    Mon    tn&m    [tna] ;    Samri 
thn^m     yang  ;     Por     thn6m     nis, 
••  tree  "  ;      Khmer    dom     [torn], 
••trunk,"   "beginning,"  "author." 
<l5in    chb   [lorn   jhb],    "tree";    cf. 
Mon  tAm  [ta],  "  beginning  "  ;  ChriXu 
t5in,    "principle,"   "origin,"  "be- 
ginning "  ;    Boloven,    Niahon   tani  ; 
Z^v^tom,  "from  "  (origin)  ;  Samri 
phaa  thndm  ;  Por  por  thorn  :  Phnong 
panom  ;   Prou  patom,    "formerly" 
(but   see  also    B    151,    E   17).       It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
primary    meaning   is    "  trunk  "   or 
••stem"    of    tree  ;      and    for    the 
derivative    sense    of    • '  beginning, " 
••cause,"  "author,"  cf.  the  uses  of 
the  \fal.  pangkal  and  pokok.  ] 

04.  Tree  :  kuing,  Stm.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 
[Perhaps  this  should  be  kning,  i,e. 
kCning.]  Stem  of  tree  (Xfal.  ba- 
ting) :  likening,  Jelai. 

05.  Tree  :  tapis  gcnClan  (a  strange  ex- 
pression, but  confirmed  by  repeated 
testing  :  tapis  appears  to  =  Mai. 
poko'  and  gCn«5lan  =  Mai.  kayu), 
Stm.  Kedah.  Wood  :  gt^nClan, 
Sem.  Kedak  [?=  T  207]. 

106.  Tkkk  :   [a)  sOnj(^h,  Kena.  I. 

{b)  Tree:  h^nat  ?  (h(e)tnaut  [j/V]), 
Sak.  Sung.  ;  {.Mai.  pokok  kaj-u)  : 
ednod,   T^mbi. 

07.  Trek  :  jOlop  (djolop),  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
(djblop).  Sak.  Ha.  ;  jf^lok,  Tan.  I'. 
iMHg.;  jil6k  (djil(')k).  Sak.  Martin  ; 
j6-log,  .S>//.  Cliff.  ;  delokn.  Or. 
Hu.  J  oh.  /.  ;  dc'logti.  Serting ; 
del6ng.  lied.  Chiong\  long,  d'lotig, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  long,  lies.  Songs,  lies. 
Bell.  ;  lo^",  Ih's.  Malac.  ;  ognib^^ng 
(ogni6k'n).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Stem  ; 
trunk  (  of  tree  )  :  long  (  lung  ), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max. ,  Sem.  Jiuk.  Max. 
Tree,  species  prcxlucing  wadding  : 
jclo  gCte  (r/mHd  got<^).  Sak. 
Ra.  Stem  of  tree  {Mai.  ba- 
tang)  :  luuk",  Temhi.  Wood: 
gerong.  Sak.  Sel.  Da.  ;  gfi-long, 
Bera.\  lt>-long.  I/,  (her.  ;  dC-long, 
U.  Tern.  ;  dlong.  Puk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
'long ;     d  long,    Bes.    Sep.    A.    I.  \ 


long,  Meni.  Her.  II.  ;  logn,  Bes. 
Her.  ;  logo,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  lung, 
Ben.  New.  Wood  ;  timber  :  d'long 
(doubtful).  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  S 
336,  237;  T  49;  W  30;  Y  4; 
Y  13.  Wood -oil:  d55  d'long, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ;  W  30.  Stump 
(of  tree)  :  jfingleng  (jingling),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  [?=T  205].  Branch 
of  tree  {Mai.  dahan):  kening  luuk^, 
Tembi\  T  204.  \Bahnar  long, 
•  *  tree, "  •  'wood  " ;  NanhangVaXaXong 
(calalong),  "tree";  Sui,  Sedang, 
Proons  long;  Kaseng,  Boloven  16ng; 
Ha  long  loang,  "tree";  Tareng, 
Kaseng,  Sue,  Halang,  Boloven, 
Sedang  16ng  ;  Niahdn,  Alak,  Lave 
long,  "wood";  Phnong,  Stieng 
long,  "firewood";  cf.  also  Cuoi 
khnum  long;  Prou,  Braou,  Boloven  , 
Niahdn  tom  lang ;  Alak,  Lave, 
Kaseng  t5m  long,  "tree."]  ?  cf 
G  122. 

208.  Tree  :  {a)  tebal,  Sem.  Ken.\  t<^nbo 
(tonbo),  Som.  ;  (species  Mai. 
terap):  tfinbo  ngChu  ?  (tonbo  J^5hou), 
Sdm.  ;  tenbo*  teibftl  (t6nb6  tolbAl), 
Sak.  Morg.  Tree,  species  produc- 
ing wadding  :  tCnbo'  kabong  (tonb6 
kabon),  Som.  Tree  (species  Mai. 
rabok?  [apparently  the  tree  pro- 
ducing wadding]) :  t<^nbo  s6nlu 
(tonbo  sonlou),  Som.  [?  cf.  Achin. 
bak,  "tree."] 

{b)  Tree  :   homl)ek.  Rasa. 

209.  Trp:e  :  liu  ai  ?  (llu  aai  ?),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

210.  Tree;  stem  {Mai.  pohun) :  [a) 
truk,  Sen.  Cliff.  Stem  of  tree:  tro" 
jChii,  Sak.   Tan.  Ram.  ;   T  211. 

{b)  Tree  :  chuk,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.  ; 
(chuck),  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  ; 
(tchouk).  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  chfthh  I-hu', 
Sem.  Kedah  \  thuh,  Sem.  Ij. 
[possibly  to  Ix;  read  ihuh,  in  original 
MS.  :  if  so  =  T  211]. 
(c)  Wood  :  nikuku  ?  (nicuckoo),  Sem. 
Ken.  [This  word  is  very  odd  and 
probably  corrupt ;  perhaps  a  mis- 
print    for     nieuhoo  =  Aohu  ?     cf. 

T  211.] 

211.  Tree:  (a)  nguhd,  Sak.  Jer.  ;  jo- 
hfl,  Sem.  Per.  ;  jAhii,  Po-Klo,Jehehr; 
jC-hu",  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus ; 
jdhu,  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  jChu  ;  jilok 
jOhu,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  T  107 ; 
kdning  jChft,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw. ;  jihu, 
Sak.  Br.  Ijnu\  jChu?  (djohoft). 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  (djehon),  Sak.  Croix  : 
jo-ho,  Sem.  Beg. ;  joho,  Ben.  New. ; 
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till  {-.ii   M>    <  r...;iu.i.;y  «-.'ii].  .Vw.  212.   TKt.K:  j>.  .•.•., -ii.  a"-*      .      ."■  : 

>. ."   .    r.i  ■;il:.   ''*•».'    A'.-i".  ,   i>-.kn"     '  [Xih'.n     .1/.; '.'!■.   .\':' 

!.'..■  i:..r'...«,  .-ii";.  I.  /tfw^f ;  T  213  ,  jiijh.'jri   k'ly:-     •:■:■.■ -i  ^iy.» 

!•     i''li'.ii».     /';.■..•■':    jdog    j«r!.u.  //.  ;  i-H-Iiun  •^.lyu. /-'  /. •• 

''■..;;       T     ^^7.         Wu'Wl  i      I  ihu  .     .  W'tKxl  :      :;•■«■. .\.     /.'  ' ;    ,. 

>- •  •    /'..•     1'    »    .  ]■"■!. M  .  S.ir.  /Vtt   :  inthr'n,     '  \T'm.    \ 

I    >  •;    /.;'■•■;    i-'hu.  .n  .■-!•  /•'.',:>/.  213.   'Ikkh  ;    1.:    r-.k-.-.  /■ -•     V -. 

N-.-    .   til   'OU'     >.^'    A". '■■■   ;    jOLi:.  i-okokj. 

>.       .■       A  ■".'.;    :-l.".i.    /•".•.    'V,  {/■)    'Ir'-t?  :     :vv' ^'k;.:'.'     -■.-.. 

.N-;    / ; .  >  >■    /'  •••     ' .' .   .N..^  /.•;..•«.  A  V  ■■.'..  I  t:.-.   j;.;.   -. 

>...••:    '  .    ;     1.  -ii  •:•   N.-i.  A'.:   :  \.\i\i.  *•  fo.t      •    r     ir..- k    ■•  .      : 

>.;■      /■/•      /   .-;•  .      ji .":   ?     n!jr-rjk  .  po>i^;:>!y    ;.■••.:.-.-;:■.'•'.    •■.•.-  ■;. 

>.  i-      !/;»■.••.     i!::   .    /':';/.    A  ..7  >;n:n£:  > -n  ::;  .-.-K::r.i  ;:.■: 

/    ..  .    •■■  :.    .  .^.  ■'■     /•■•..  .  j.>ii).  /.':  w.  (.-i    I'or.l   :      ^-J-.j-.  ^ --    ■>:: 

A-.     ,     '  ".■.     '    ...ch:.K     /':».     f.  S.:<:.     A\:.        Li'i-l.r  :■,:-..- 

/.^,    :    :    t.-:      N.'v.    AV:;v:    i-.-i.  kal,    //.-/.    A".    /.       :^:hr: 

(ifi     M>      .1' .;;;:: .-.I.y     r  -  lii.j,     >f  w  liiiidinL: -:>'..i;-.;  :     > -V.^^:, 

/  ■     >'."   .    iV.:';:.     >■•■;.     A'     A'.  ••.  ;  ( {»'ni;k:i'Air.  h:<..i'- ..  / .  ^;  a 

i.-I:'i  .1      !■   u.   N":    ;    Ii'-  !••'>".  A"/;.v     •  W   132  [  l/u-.'.  ji.  :  J;^.■.  .1:  j 

A-.'    .   ::■  :i;i   irirlii'i.    A' .«    />".'..  214.    P;in;.i!l\  i.ui:.: -A.-ia'  .■'..■■ 

Ii-'-  )i    .'    ■  i;.i  I' ;;!•.•       /'-w^-.     /.;.".'/■;  apii:    :.ii't.'.  >   i    A   •■' .  •'. 

!:■..■. \  ■'.      .^  •■'.■       A"     .'.' ;     ]'    lO-i.  pAlo  Osh  •  [ii;;.-6ch  .  ■"  ■'^ : 

W.-.l    .-r    !  =  :-.Ut       ..■!'.■.'    ii..h..k..  TkF.fc;.    Vi'i^.^2.' 

'"    ■      /'•     :  ;     ;'■!:..■".      /Vw^;  ;  215.   'I'kei..  I.:r^- "c.:    -^  -    .' 

::".-.:  •■■.         ■  .    ■•   .         ■•■i.-i.       /'.:'%•  21^).     TkKr.  I'.'p  <  f  1  I.'..     ;■.•.; 

.'■..'.'    .    N'    1^       >::::r,;i  uil  trivi  :  (said     to  =. I '..-.'     :■  ■•  :   :■  X 

I''.!'.   ■•'..■■:   ■  ..!):i  ].Ii.i:i..  >'»»:.  /'.•  tangk."    Ujh    l.i:;i:  r'.-.i 

..■-•     .       •'      ^\7.         1  ruiik     \/'/.  Ijou^hs  ncnr   i.w-  i..    .    ■.: 

A    •        >:'tM   i  J/..  '    JMi.iiiiji  :    I.i'.ii  Tki-.i:,  trunk  •.:"      i  -.xz 

.   •u:.'-.     .''■'.:'.        Hn!iiij  :    j."imi».  217.   Tk'F.i-;.    a    kin-i   ...f    ••ir.-- 

■  i    !;0U;"    ^.•'•.  A',;.     l).i:i;inj;stiik  ;    _  used    for   in.ikir  4  ■.    !::     7 
I.:  .:il ..>.•..•.>.'.:•      I'iMilA:/.     '  AV.'..-//. 

!   II.'..' '         ■•■J'.ii      ip-r'-iK-rly  —  W'xvli.  21S.   Trkf..  a  k'l.-i  t,.i,  w'  :><- ',.. 

>  ■■;  >».  '  \\\.<-i'n -t;ok  :  jviiu  ?  siiu-k  irnlie  !<rvlh  ■'■f  *  r.':. : 
I  :  '.■■;;.>!.  .>  v.  ;  |{  ^32.  Si;,  k  or  hiichons:,  /"■'■.■■.  ('  ='  : 
'■\  '1  \\:t'i  kti.'K  in  il  :  l.ih.i  joliii  219.  TKkF.  SL-e-.ii's  :  *•  ;■.:::.•::  ■■ 
.■;  .;  .; ■  ■■:  .  >  •"  .  Ii  ^45.  Trii;  j«.-k  i.ljT>k..  .v-.-"AV'- 
.-•'■.  un.':-:ii.:i--'li  :  i":,Mk"  k«'i>h.  220.  TKr.K.  >;w.-:!u-  r;-:*:  : 
>■  ■  •■'•      I  1/  ■■•  vliln:;  A'/w/r-r  chfi«i-ii  unirloni;tli>.«  ■  ■  i.;:.*".:.  /   V 

I :    -.  I  il  ■].    ■■\\in..l."   "in-f"";  221.  'J'kfk     si-^.-c.  :     j."tv  ." -'C 

.'.*' V  V,  ./•..>..-.  v^.  t,,n,  ,!, I, i  ;  .sV/,.,.y  st-\\o    ka-kc:..^:.    k '■;■.;■    '.'• 

*.   511  '!i"..    ■  tiif     ;   i.f.   A'.v.w,v.f  iho.  vrcni.ileng.       "I    stii;   .  f   :: 

■'■•'■•■•■ I-    I  buils    of"  iho    -I'v.     ."  : 

I '' •    1  :•••'■.    k.iysi.    f>r.    /'/.:/.•;';   kfiyu'    ■  lenp, '"'  /'.v;,'.    7\. ':.:•■: 
ik-\uki.      I/."/.     /A>-.     /.   ;     k.tyii    1    222.  Trkk   sptrc.  :     :..ip..-r.:    .'. 

11.  1:11:1.11-.   iiMMilhinc;  kayu.   /'.;/.'■•.     '  It'iig   kui   hani.iiii;  y-.  Iv: 

A   •..*         ■■':     ,      li.U.iii>(- k.iyii,     /.:*.  rlii;  1?)   the   s^ij-kr.Lii  ■■  x..r 

•■'■■■     :    I'  -T-        \V'i..-.|-.   ka-yi:".  and  *  hanian::.'   " /■■»\-.  '*= 

.'.■.■•.    k.ivM.    .l/.-v.-'-.    .1/./.:...    /.:^  223.   TKF.t:     sptv.  ?  .     >; -j.      - 

I/.:.;.     .    k.iv:i.    /',.■•;.'.    A'.;,*.    //.  f.  :  ^'^-'rs-      T'r/f.:rc       fiV'.".ir: 

:;:;!i:  ..:i    k.;\'.i,    /"-•./.■/.    /A;    k.iian.  J»K  "    prohablv  mer.:^<     :;  : 

A"              l':k-    i.ri!;l    k.vyii.     /.';»;  v;  "  lo  dar.iclf.  ■"] 

>  .'.•:.       .\    >•■.    !.  -    ..}■    i^utla-ltri-  224.  Trf.k     sj.»cc.  :     scat.  '"     ■■ 

■  ■•'    '    ■■•  ■  ■■'■      :;i   :;?■'     k.iyii  mini-  tan>ykiil.  k.^:.al   <...v::      :rr. 
»"">■:.    ■'     ■'     A;.     ■'.';.       lapio..  »-  «l^o  '  tan^kul  "   rail  ^  f  I'r 
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f-  Tremdle,  to  :  piix)h  (pipuh),  Sem. 

3uk.  Max.     Vihration  ;   irembling  : 

pipu.  Sem.  link.  Max.      [?  Cf.  Mon 

kh&pat  [khApiiit],  "to  twitch  (as  a 

dying  animal).'] 
ft.   Trkmbi.k,     io:    to   shiver:    kruk, 

Bes,    Sep.       \.\fon    kftrok    [garuik|. 

••  to  shake"  ;    Khmer  kAkrok    [kA- 

krok],  "vibration,"  "movement."] 
^  Tkkmblk,  to  :  gCtor  (ghotor).  Sak. 

Ra,   [J//;/.   gCtar] ;    C  205  ;    F  48  ; 

P  35,  26. 

Tranbling:  V  15. 
o.  Trtngganu       man :        sdngkalu 

(s'nkalu),  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh. 

Triangle :  C  245. 
,E.  ^ribe :  kiil,   Sent.  Ktapr.     [This  is 

one   of    the  words    that  show  that 

Klaproth  had  some  other  source  of 

information  lx;sidcs  Crawfurd's  list. 

What  it  was   is  unknown,    and   its 

value  is  njore  than  doubtful.] 

Tributary   (stream) :    W  27  -  30  ; 

W40. 
la.  trickle,  to:  mOrCpit?  (mrpit),  Sem. 

Pa.  Max. 
13.  Truklk.  TO  :  tak-tak  ?  (?  taktAnak 

or  taktak),   Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;    leao  ; 

tcau.  /ies.  Sep.  A.  /. ;   B  80  ;   I'  ao6. 

Trouble,  in:  s  186. 
)4.  Trousers:      hual,      Pes.      Malac, 

Mantr.     Malac.  ;     .sarual,     Mantr. 

Alulae.  ;    .s<?rual    (sruah,    .Sak.    I'. 

Pert.  ;     serNval.    .fe/-:i    [.!/<//.    Pers. 

sanial  ;  sah::ir]. 

35.  Tkof'NKKs  :  s.iion.L,'  biiitjkai  (bing- 
kei),  /'«;;//.  A'ap.  /.Oi,'.  ;  i'.  171  ; 
S  237A. 

36.  True  {A/ii/.  Inn.ir  or  sunj;;^oh)  ; 
badin  (/r.  ba-dinni.  .sV///.  /arum, 
Sem.  /V//r. 

37.  TkI-'E  :  eli-wai,  Sem.  J.irum. 

38.  Tkl-k  :  tCin.  Pes.  Sep.  I  o  ap[)rove 
(J/<//.  Ixl-nark.ini  :  lun  an.  Pe\.  Sep. 

39.  Trli:  :  hnl  ,  nahol,  />V.,.  ./.  /.  ; 
hoi.  /w».  A'.  I an:^.  It  is  trur  : 
nahiil,  /»V'.  A'.  I.ati.^.  A|)pn)Vf(l  : 
hoi.  //«•-..  .s.w^M. 

|0.  'I'kik  ;  flight  :  truth  ;  truthfulness  : 
bcnut.'h  ?  ibiiuih?).  .S#w.  Kuk.  Max. 
To  af^provf  :  Wvn^  (blui).  Sem.  }\i. 
Max.  \  rtM)>«'tiar.  Jeiai  [.1/.;/.  iK^nar, 
"  trut'    j ;   S  4H2-48.J. 

|.i.  Trumpet,    to    lof    an    elephant): 
kre-Ot.  /.V...  Sep. 
Trunk  lrlr[)hants)  :    N  98. 

|.2.  Trunkl'»f  ir«.*ei.  «/'V.  haste):  Kitanfj 
(latan).  .S'.;Ar.  Pa.  Stem  of  tree 
{Mai.  kitaiigV.  batang,  'Pembi  \ 
T  211  ;  W  30.  kiver :  balang 
hari,  Sr.k.  Plaftj.  Su:     Large  river  : 


bctang  arin,  /ak.  Afaltic.  [Afai. 
batang.  "stick,"  "stem";  batang 
aycr,  "stream."] 

Trunk  (of  tree) :    P  193  ;    S  44B  ; 
T  203  ;  T  207  ;  T  a  10-2 13. 
Trust,  to:  M  71. 
Truth :  T  240. 
Truthfulness :  T  240. 

243.  Try,  to  {Ma/,  choba) :  ya'  ado', 
ex.  ado'  dC  pay  (or  me)  tun,  "  try 
and  do  that,"  Sem.  Kedah. 

243A.  'i'RY,  TO  :  chenokl  ?  (dschenobS), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  choba'  (chobak), 
Krau  Em.  [Mai.  choba]. 

2438.  Try,  TO  :  achu,  Serau.  Try 
again :  achulah  sih  hOla,  Serau. 
I  will  begin  {Mai.  sahaya  b^rmula): 
him  bcr-hfichu,  Darat  [.!/«/.  achu] 

244.  Tuba  (climl)er),  Derris  ellipttca  : 
kdnda*  (knd'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
hdle'  kdnda'  (hli'  knd*).  Sem.  Buk. 
Afax.  ;   L  32. 

245.  Tuba  (the  root  is  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  blowpipe  arrow  poison) : 
j6nu',  Pes.  A.  I.  \  (jenu).  Pes.  K. 
Lang.  [Cf.  Achin.  tuba  j{^nun,  "a 
fish  poison"  (prob.  iJerris).] 
Tube  (of  blowpipe) :  D  66. 
Tuber:  Y  1-21. 

Tuft  (of  hair):   H  7. 

246.  Tufted :  kampong-kampong,  Bes. 
Sofiij^s. 

246.\.  Tukas  (a  tree  producing  wadding): 
tukas,  Pes.  Sep.  A.  /.  [.Wal.  tukas). 
Tumior  (tribal  name  =  TCmid):  T 
41.  42. 

247.  Tuman  (fresh -water  fish  spec.). 
Partus phutunio'.  \.i\vci7\v\.  Jak.  Mail. 
[.I A//,  tuman]. 

248.  Tumour;   lx>il    {.Mai.    risa) :    plait 
(plait).  Setn.  Puk.  Max. 
Tupaia:  M  135;  S  417-426. 
Turbid  t water) :  W  30. 

249.  Turmeric  {.Mai.  kunyet).  Curcuma 
loPii^ait)'.  tius  (tiiLs),  .Sem.  Puk, 
Max. 

24UA.   Turmeric  :  retiet,  Serau. 

250.  Turn,  to  (.lA/A  pusar ;  pusing ; 
edar):  bit,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Twisted  : 
habit,  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
Irf^lit,  "  to  entwine."] 

251.  Turn,  to  :  welwal  (oueloual).  Sak. 
Kerb.  To  turn  r«)inul(?):  teleluil, 
Paftj^.  Teliatij^.  [Pahnar  uftl,  "to 
return "  ;  Khmer  vol  [wal],  vil 
[wil],  "to  turn";  Cham  vil;  ?  cf. 
also  S/ieng  ual,  "to  l>end  "  ;  uil. 
"  to  encircle  animals  with  a  view  to 
taking  them."  Hut  here  the  con- 
nection   of  meaning    seems   to   go 
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uiili  Hiih'i.ir  u.u.    "LurvL-     ;   uing.    , 

••  rrvolvjiiK  ■■  ;     u;l    uini;.     "rolling    | 

into  a  tir«.lr  or  s-jjumI  "   .  cf.  B  175? 

.tihin.    wi.i.    woil.     "to    return  ";        268. 

/iiu'ciin     wu-l.      .//.;*     wai.     wir  ; 

I  Antral    X'.Cy'Kit    wial-hnia,     "to 

turn."  1  269. 

2;2.    liKN.     T)-.    'ni;kii    mkuuV,     .S",;^. 

A'».'\  ,   'jii;kuh  ii.ki»ul)i.  S.:k.  A'l/.  270. 

'J5V    li  KN.   l'»;  l'>  n.-nirn  -.I/.;/,  kiiik): 
hi-in.ih.  .N'<:i-.  J'.'ui  'I'fjf. 

j;4.  Ti  K\.  in  :  l<i  rt't'.irn  i.l /..'/.  baliki :  ' 
l.".s.  S.:i-.  A'A.v;;    ^  .'/-/  i 

j:;.  Ti  KN   «i\KK.    TO  i.l/i.'/.    lrrji:oIfk i  :    | 
v.i"    U't'I'  ".    .N*'w.    h'.*'um  \   y;i'  bile  .     [ 
Stti\  !'i:i.'.       r«»  mni  round   (.1A.7.    1 
ji.r.ini:i  .   v.i    l»'.lr"  i  ^'^r.  hi-l.V).    .Srw. 
./■/■;."..  S..-K.  rill.'  [?  =  R  «•■•]. 

j^fi.  Ti  i;N,  l«i.  I'U-iM'^  ipous'.inJ.  >\.'v.  271. 
A'.;.  AroTMu!  ■  U"iK-rnu>ip.;,Mb  p'mu>-  1 
. :  r.;  .  l\u .'.  A'.  :r.  A  h .  R  i  vi-r  1 
JiiMii.;;  :  ;i.'inii-itr^' .p  TiinsincjJ,  A'l.v/.'.  , 
A."  •'  •:.  M.'l.  i-usin;:.  "to  turn."  | 
■■  t<-  \Miul.    ) 

357.  Ti  KN.  i«i.  uun.Liki-^i  ?  inin^kiPi.  1 
Skvi.  /:■,;  M  :\  ;  kiS.ir.  Sxik.  h'or. 
lir.  ;  ki'sii^.ir  tk-.iir'.ssari.  .s>w.  To  1 
tiitii  1/ •■..•»*■•.  I  .  ke-ii"  «kM"  or  ke.si?i. 
»»-.  /.'•,.'.•  .;/..  I  :  ki.viir,  Srriiu.  ' 
.\'il'i:i.tith  ;  ih:uii:iny:  kisi  (?»,  ' 
>!".•.  /■•;.  1/m.  I\)  rt'volve ;  10  | 
I  h.i!ii:«' :  kiti  ikit:t.  Sft.'i.  /*.«'.  .lA;.v.  ■ 
[  ]/  .'.  kiv.r    :    l<  rt.^  ; 

1  IKS  «>i   I .    Ill      l>  (17  ;   T  54. 
Turtle     'Hj'tiUi  :       r      176  ;      T    1    272. 
1H7  ! 

2;J^.  Tusk '"rwil'l  Ifiari:  trivon>:  Uaing},  ' 
.s. 'V.  /.'.•^■.  l/.;.r.  [.1/.;/.  luring]:  ' 
n   I.-..   T  170;    T  173.  ' 

230  Twelve  ;)i  .tisk  if'r-.i-tiK)ki,  i'V;>(-.  ', 
.s.  '.    />:.  (\.rv  iIi.uht.'LiI]  :    IC  55.  j 

jfio.  Twenty,  ilu-clv-k.  .s\;v.  .SVA  Aj.  ■ 

[wry  iln-iliiftilj.  I 

2i«i.    TuhMN  .   ii'4.  A'.v/.;.  //.  :  T  45.  ; 

Twenty-one  .    T  45.  ; 

-'f'2.  Twig :     Mil, ill    lir.uish    lof    trw) :  I 

h.iM;;iiii   ■  li.'Ui,'-.!!!!.  St/n.   I\t.  AA:x.  ;  | 

r.ujii.iiii.    /\-m!i.    11  34')-35i.  ' 

263.  Twilight  •?»  :    il.iikrninj;  (?)    (.l/<z/.  j 

•«M:iiii,'  'i'.  :.iiii  k.iliiir.  k.ilniM.  int''nij\(?|  I 

MUin.ii.  Stfn.   /',:.  .l/i.-i.  ;    I)  22.  1 

2r>.\.  Twist,    to  (.1/../.    [>ii.t;ih  :    ya'  sf-r  I 

I /*r.    vini,    r:,'.    tNvi.-«t    string,    .s>;w.  1    273. 

A-,  ■.;■.//;.  I 

2'.)5     Twjsi.    Tii:    lAinir    (//•.    lAmfirr).  j    274. 

u  -liinir  ii«f  llie  iwisu.'d  li'rap-lxirk  | 
ii"M-(l  fi.r  lH)\vsirim;>ii,  .Vr/w.  /7us. 

2'..t)    'rvvi>r,    ri»:  y.r  pin-Id  i/r.   pinn- 
tclh.  .S( v'/.  Ji'rum  [.!/(.'/.  pintal]. 

2fi7.    Twist,    m;    to   ^pin  :    kclal  <kll), 
Stm.    Pa.    .I/u'.v.  ;    kr-lil   (klilK  San 


:>ft- 


Fo 


in;^. 

.    t  . 

^  -. "'. 

/>■:.-. 

>V-^ 

:    r.ib 

hriiA. 

/;= .. 

/zVr 

/fi/*.  JA:r.;,/./.  ;.:... I  '., 
[?Cf.  <V«/r.i:.\Vv.v.-;'l-: 
"  to  luist  nbrfc*:.  ) 
Twisted  ;  sjj.rr.l  : 
ilinjjkin^'.  Srm.  :  ;.  .\;:x 
lingk^^ir]  ■.  K  193  :  T  25c 
Two:  Win?,  .v.r.  .*• 
doubtful]. 

T\%«»;  vii.  i\  /':.-. 
/".'«.<  ;  '..'*.  .St"?.  ■■-'•■:. 
U'li.  ^.^•■;.  ^■-.•jf-.v:;-  b..: 
origma'-ly  bf^-.iy]  .*" :-'»'. 
ihir  M^>.  the  nuni--T.-.'.s  ib 
are  siir.ply  suitc^i  10  i-e 
as  in  NI.-\".:\y  '  j .  h.r.  > 
(hieayk.   ^V'-i 

271!. 

Tw«.» 

/Az.  : 
.1/17/1  .V.  :     mar.     /.••/: 
S/cz'.  :     h  TnUir  :    i:;r\:r 
.SV/.     ./.     /        The    ^ 
yang  kn-d::;ii  :   n;.Jir.  .* 
[.1/cV/    ta  :     Khm€r  pr: 
A7i  mer     ba  r     • ;  n  >cr;  \\ 
litihfiar.      SfttKC.     '-'<& 
/*AWi'r;^'.    A'i2.    L'h-.'r^. 
senj^-.  A'nn    Tu.  i>ut,  H 
L*.zze    Uir  :     i>V/v::r«  I 
Ixin  ;    lira-Jii .  i.  u  >!  jur 
Stimre     paar  :     /V.r    ■: 
hah,   •'  two.'] 
Two:    rwrr?  inanm. 
narr,    ^S'.;*.    AV.  ;   r.ar 
AAir/i'n  :     nar.    P:  -  A'. 
A'.;/;/..    .S-.:i*.    '^■.    ft,-rr. 
h\irK  /.t'ti.T ;  nar.  7"<w. 
Krau     K*rt..      Krcu 
(7«ij/,  .S'u'-c.    7';/..   .SiT^ 
/.         /.orr.      S.ik,       >,'» 
Sert2u  \       nal.       .Vj*. 
nal.      Sak.      Cnix.      'i 
Sok.     Jer.,     Srm.     A\ 
Martial  ;   na.    ^viw.  .s* 
T   45  ;    neljul   tm^idj-oi: 
is  possible  that   this  :• 
between     M^l.     dun. 
jual.    ••  to   sell   •  ;   see 
two  :   ai-nai'a.    .SVr*:.   i 
52-       [See  pp.   4;;8.  4^ 
Two  :    sar.    A'c »/.;.    /. 
270. 

Two:    duiii,    Pc.nr.  I 
St-7Pr.     Per.  ;     dua,    &: 

A/€i/<ic.,y.ik.  .I/cAj,-.;   t 
H    116:      dusu'     tdui 
[-1/^/.  dua];    K  2:;o. 
Typhoon :  S  480. 
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U 

\Mal.  odoh)  :  meh  or  me,  Sem. 

:  paban,  Sem.  Beg.  [?  cf.  C 
pftpil'  (papa').  Snn.  Pa.  Max. ; 
{pr.  papa),  Sem.  Plus  ;  pap>a. 
Horrible :  /<;pll.  Som.  [There 
iaL  papa,  meaning  "poor," 
ched.  •] 

[  =  S292(^)]. 

:  buh  ?  (b'uh).  Sem.  Buk. 
;  but,  U.   Tern. 

:  ninag?  (ni-naig),  Sa/h.  Blanj. 

nenet  (n^-n^t),  Sak.  Pa. ;  nit, 

;  n6t^,  Jelai.  Dirty  :  nednat 
li),  Sak.  Pa.  [A/on  nget  ; 
n  nguo,  "  dirty."'] 

IN    SHAFK :    rupa   kdje'  (rup 
^em.  Buk.  Ma.x.  [Ma/,  keji]  ;  B 
G  68  ;  H  63  ;  S  206  ;  S  292. 
PERSON  :    uus,    Tembi.     Not 

€is,  Tembi. 

{Mai.  puru  nasi)  :  pius,  Sem. 
fax.  Ulcer ;  cancer ;  gangrene 
puru  haidi ;  puru  jahat) :  pius 
eh?  (pius  mnlkih  ?),  Sem.  Buk. 

R  ;  ulceration  :  sfitong  (stung), 
Pa.   Max.      Syphilis  ;    cancer  ; 
3f  the  anus  :   s^dong  (sdung), 
^a.  Mar.  [Mai.  r^stong], 
R  :  A  12-14  ;   A  16  ;    I  45- 
ation  :   U  9. 
lical  cord  :  N  16. 
•ella -.     p<}n^uml»ang    (p'ngum- 

Panf.    Kiip.   Joh.    [Mai.   kOm- 
"  to  unfoki.  '■] 
suBtomed  :  A  23. 
'are :  A  23. 
•tain  :  C  70  ;   N  79. 
I :  ngiAu  (ngi6u),  I'o-Klo  ;  nyu? 

?  (nou),  Som. 
E  :    nahfijok    (nAhadjok),   Sak. 

E  :      niainak,     Sertimr,     Plan. 

Bedu.  II. .  .Mcnt.  ' Ilcr.  I.  ; 
Ic,  Mart/.  Bor.  L'ncle  (younger 
athcr  or  mother  resjxjclively)  ; 
her  :  niAmak.  .Mcnf.  Her.  II. 
mamak,  "  uncle. '  ] 
E  :   B  410  ;   V  40  ;   F  43,  44  ; 

Y43- 

>ked  .  R  42-44  ;  ^-'  19- 
r :  K  12. 
rground  .  I  14 

rneath  :  B  165  ;  D  96  ;  E  12. 
rstand.    to    [Mai.    Crti)  :     tar 
.rr).  Pang.  Sam,  Pa  fig.  Gal. 
RSTAND.    TO  :    ihuol   (Iho/W), 


Sak.  Kerb.  Fsee  P  155].  [?  Cf. 
Khtner  yol  [yal].  "to  see,"  "to 
understand";  baniol  [p&nyal],  "to 
make  another  understand."] 

16.  Understand,  to  :  ftrtl  (oril),  Sak. 
Pa.  ;  (rtl),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  rfithi  (reuthi), 
Mant.  Bor.  [Mai.  arti ;  6rti  (some- 
times pronounced  r6ti)]. 

17.  Understand,  to:  intaSng?  (in- 
dag'n),  Sem.  A".  Ken.  To  com- 
prehend [Mai.  erti) :  ya'  benteng, 
ex.  bra'  benteng  dorr  [Mai.  ta'  Crti 
sakali-kali),  "don't  comprehend  at 
all,"  Sem.  Kedah  [? cf.  E  6]  ;  C  160  ; 
K  56-59. 

Undo,  to  :  O  41  ;  O  44. 
Uneyen  :  F  29  ;  R  188. 
Unhappy :  H  38. 
Unimportant :  F  120. 
Unintontionally :  O  39. 

18.  Unlncky   {Mai.   ta'  mujor) :  majar 
{pr.  majarr),  ex.  majar  me'  tun  {Mai. ' 
ta'    mujor  mu    itu),    "you   art  un- 
lucky," Sem.  Plus. 

I 8a.  Unmarried :    bujeng,    e.g.     "are 
you   unmarried?"   bujeng   na   doh? 
Kerdau  [Mai.  btijang]  ;  B  1-3. 
Unpleasant :  S  206. 

19.  Unripe  {Mai.  man  tab) :  dd-ching, 
Bera;  ftnj6h ?  (ndj6h'),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  Raw  ;  uncooked  :  inj&  (indi&, 
"deep"  fl),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  chhau.  "  raw."] 

20.  Unripe  [Mai.  kelat) :  kleg,  Pang. 
II.  A  ting;  kfelach  (klch),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Unripe  ;  green,  of  fruit  {Mai. 
kClat)  :  kC'led  {pr.  k^leXdd),  Sem. 
Plus.  Young  {Mai.  muda)  :  kftled 
{pr.  kCledd).  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Areca-nut:  p^ngClat,  Jak.  Mad. 
{Pant.  Kap.)\  (p'ngalat).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  :  (ix>ngalet),  Pant.  Kap. 
/u)g.  ;  buah  kClat  (bdah  k^at),  Pant. 
Kap.  Her.  ;  F  284.  Banana  (spec. 
.\fal.  pisang  susu?) :  kfilat  bftwat  (kit 
bnuat).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  M  134. 
Kelat  (a  kind  of  tree) :  kfidet,  Pang. 
U.  A  ring;  {Mai.  keiat  puteh), 
liugenia  lineal  a  or  F..  pyri folia  : 
k^lat  plllau  (kit  plltau),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [Mai.  kClat]. 

21.  Unripe  ;  green,  of  fruit  {Mai.  kfilat) : 
bCkad  {pr.  l)C-kadd),  Sem.  Jarum. 
Insipid  {Mai.  kdlat)  :  bekat  (bkt), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Areca  or  betel-nut 
{Mai.  pinang) :  Ijengkad  {pr.  beng- 
kadd),  Sem.  Plus  \  B  la.  KClat 
tree  spec.,  Eugenia  sp.  :  bfekot 
t^huing  (bkot  tlhuing),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  \  (spec.  Mai.  ki^lat  merah), 
Eugenia    lineata    or    E.   pyrifolia : 
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jil       •'   •   :.    /:::n:r'r  '.vhch'I   [khji'i], 

■    ■'■•.••>■    1 

rn.H'      K.  :■  Iv,    .■'•.••/■;.;    k»-ni.»ng. 

AV..;.  /. 

In  i.h  .     k.ii-.      ■    •:.      /•'.;.     I\2.  ; 

K   i'.  :•.  >.  •■    ;     l..i'.rj.     /*■:/.'/. 

A   -/      /.  ...        l-.-.:.>:     k.  1...U.     /.:L'. 

!/:.'.        s;-.A       :  ■■■  ,     ..■•:■.  J  :     kiU-)- 

k.-|.  ..   .■:.-;■.  .I.'.-.--.  . 
;.    I  n-i  ;•  .    '  1 1 .-..    /■"■  •■..    //.     WiMk  . 

;.;..!  .  ;      >t:.  ::.      A  v.     AV:.'. 

I   lA;-     ••■•.. 
».    I  :!:i.i»  .    !■■  H'-i.   /  .  '.\    >■  w.  /'.'»;.;. 

'/■     ..    I-;:.!  .  ;"-ii.i!t  ■.    Mr'r.  S:r:.\ 

;.■::.:.    ■••:    :  f'i/;/.   |k -1  .i]. 
1  li;!  ii  .     l.ifi:i;t\i     •  1/ • ".     iv:i,iti  ■. 

h-.;iii.  /'   ':.     '■  .     //.'.•,. 
I      I  iKi  ■'  .   \,\\  i;'i'  ■!  .    I.:".  :     .i\  n,    /•'  ■ 
I.    /        W.-.  -y        ..'-v    /^:"  .'   .N./\-  . 

L   ■  I  ,   >  I  •■  i. 

To      \  '   :   A  iTi-;  .  <»  i6  :  C  Jio. 

"lii  l:i.-  I-;.      A  S 

Toad      '     7J    74  .    1"  2'S6  ;    K  270. 
271. 
•.  Tobacco     HI-  ! I. iris;/  '  iir.ji:;irij;>,  />V';. 


A. 
r.M:\. 


..  i..-:ilh.  Xw. 


I  ■■:  A"  I  ••  I  Is.  I,  A';-.;.v  7T/.V.  ; 
•mIv.ii:.  >  -  A  A'.v/.  ;  Im  -k.-.si. 
.V  '  '.  •  .  Ii:*;^  111.  >"."^.  /  ".  A"./.'.-. , 
.s  /  ;.v  .  l..iki.  .>.-..  /w.  :  I'.iko. 
>..'/.•..  .s.-s-  /■..*.;  iik.iii,  TtMti  \ 
.II..I.  >  •;  A  < /•.•■.  ;  ti-nilKikn  iii'in- 
l».iki'i.  .^..-v.  A':.-.;  ii-inli,ik.ui  hu-iiia. 
i' '  •  •!•' r.  I.!\.iiirsi;  luiuLCO  :  ako 
;.:v..-,  .■k.i  i.iw.ik-,  >V/-.;//  [.!/..•/. 
t-  liil'.i..  Ml  j  .    t "    I  j.y.    I  10  ;    I.)   iO>  ; 

I     •^.\,    >    ^-v 

1   •':>.'.■  •;•    I'.iiit    K'\    \\\v    S*.'manj;s : 
;v.Ii.  >..•'-.  >.   -. 
.    In-.  \»  .  ■  I    .>.;n.i;i:    l;.;r-m)l  ;     U^r- 

li.-r  .    Ii!    ".  l:-''..   S-  n.   '  !;■!. 

Tobacco  -  cutting       appliance  : 

I   1;}. 

Tobacco-plant      r  »>>.  i  s6. 

To   day      !>!'».     !>  lo;    1)  33 ." 

;  '    ;;  .    i>    ;.\    \\\    S   ^45  ;    T  ot>. 

Toe.  1'  low.  i-  lu:  i*'  j2o : 
N   I  .\ 

Toe  nail     N  r  ?  ,  s  141. 
Together  .    A  ' ->  .    A  04  ;    A  70  ; 

\i    ;/. 

1  .>  \'\,'\\\  t-.-.  li."l        A    ITU. 

.    I.»..M.;iK    \M !  M    '.;/..'.    lKT>ani.:- 

:-.iri  1 .  •      r  ]>.  Kill.      ,  ;■.     vl).i.ih     j;in 

k..i.!l;.    ■   :..i;-i:.(!    with  ilio  youn«; 

II..;!. '.•■:i-.'     .•■.     <  h.-kil:     woiij^     s;n.l, 

•  .in..  1:5.4  I' '•  >"".:iii',  .7;/  {)!anls  "  ? 
-^   ••    A '.:.■'■■       \\illi  ;    ici-^flluT  with 


thv.p  aCr^iii  d  ,  •  c  ;  _::-.  -.v 
/\:/.V.    V.   ..>;..;,-; 

To- morrow    A  72  ;  I:-. 

D  43  ;    M  175-::.. 
X53,   ro-.*,!oKKi.-.\.  :!.-_•  ■;-.■.■  'j-.r.- 

'59-  T<»-mokk"jW,  ••■■■  .:•_•-  J- .- 
P.-.K-.       r.     .'nK^-   '    ... 

1>  42  ;    M  173  i  \'  2-. 
Ific.   '!"« *-M«  ikK*.>iS  .  Vrt  .    ;  i)  ■;  ;."■.-.: 
.»r     tu','.-'.l,     /■.v-.^-.     .' '.  .-:.»'.•- 
till. It]  .    C.J  21. 

161.  Tt  »  -  M.  »KRi''.\.     :'nr'-r     Vy. 
lul  fin ,  J  'Jfi^.   l'   .ir.-'.^l '..'  ; 

162.  To  -  MOK.N...W,      tVjr     1..: 

Ton^,  bamboo .  K  3: 
I'i'i.  ToDjgiie  -  Iv-;-.-!:.  ■■". 

li  pes.      ;'.      /-^y.     [.>....- 

rojjiol  ;  t'hur-.t  Uiiiri.-v  -v.;: 
K'piel  :  /..'.  A.TfV;.  A. -•'..>;.. ' 
kAjK^l  :  Acrr'  :\ p ■.■:'. ;  r.z.i- 
<S<\i'i7n^  T'-iytrt.   •■  ::.'.iv' .■.'■-  ." 

164.  ToNGUK  :     hn.    /V;-.  .V.; 
pelf.-n,     J\ir:.\    A'->*     ^V.'. 

A'i//».  y.:^.  '[?  ^i;  l:,n\r 
SurtlvXii    alani;  ;     .l/:jy./:'; 

••  tOllRllO.  "] 

165.  T(>N<;i-F  ;    •.:!  li:i    ,••.!-■■ 
l^.      .-Irif/j^;     lit:     :•»■    ;:i:«, 

.~f//J..    ,^t/K.    /-jr.    A.    .  .V 
AcTfc'.  ;    Ivtig.    >(/v     ."    .'^  .: 
>Vw.    />V^\  :    ItMi      '.liki.  .v 
J/.;.v.  ;   lot:k  .h.ki.  .V";.  :'-■ 
U-nu-k,  f-.  AV/. :  i)er::c.:.    : 
lOn-ii.  /_,•>/>:   ;.>nia     rvr. 
A'ajw/.  ;    ;ini.i:i.  '.?/•-  Df*-^"-.' 
SijA.:  AVr.*.  ;   Icnug,  :?>:-.  .•-■ 
hi  n  ta i; .     ^c' -c.    /-V. "  /-  -*- : 
Si:.i\     Cr.'i.x  ,     i/jmAJ..   .^:•: 
[lhe>o    forms   are   pn.ii.ni-.y 
iiusrcacJint;      the     f.-srr.    .: 
/»V.    /^.r</  MS.];    l/r.r;.; 

It'll taj:,  /;-w\'  ;  >:-:.-;.<=. 
/r\\:i  ;  k-n  -  lak.  K*.:: 
IcMiMk.  .N'.-»r.  /v.-.  :  IcntriK 
.^..■.•i•.  A\:.  :  lim.'ik.  /"i-t 
hntak.  .s.,'i-.  /■.',;.■.■.•-.  >:.  : 
Sfft.  i  /.  ;  l<,:.tH>n.  .*  •.-.  > 
S  489.  L'vulii  ;  ;":\,  \r.ff  >:■ 
ItiiiRi.  .SViw.  /\..  .:/.v.  ':  * 
^ung  llikK  Sar..  Dui.  .l.'.t 
[.l/ofc-  lAi:iik  [kitak].  A-"- 
( /'•.    :•  nc.l;it  ?  I  far.t.V. ' ;  .V  ■  ■ 
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(ntac) ;  Central,  Southern  NUobar 
kale-tak;  Teressa,  kali-t^;  Chawra, 
kalitSJc  ;  Car NicabarWxSk  ;  Palaung 
latah,  "tongue. "  ?  Cf.  these  Mon- 
Aonam  forms  with  the  Malayan 
equivalents,  e.g.  Javan.  lidah ; 
Sundan.  letah  ;  Mai.  lidah.]  H  2. 
{Jb)  Tongue  :  jelil,  Kena.  /.  \Narom 
jilir  ;  Lelak  dilir.] 
{c)  Tongue :  IMah,  Bed.  Chiong ; 
ledah,  Ben.  Xew.  ;  li-dah,  Kerbat ; 
lidah,  Mantr.  Malac,  Jak.  Ma  lac. 
[Mai.  lidah]. 
S6.  Tongue  :  tamara  pxjk,  Ben.  New. 
[A  very  dubious  word  :  cf.   F  221  ; 

perhaps  to  l>e  read   rapok  ;    if  so, 

perhaps  =  T  163  ;  cf.  K  5.] 

To-night :  D  16 ;  D  19. 

Too :  A  71  ;  T  85. 

67.  Tooth  {Mai.  gigi) :  jangko',  Sent. 
Jarum,  Sem.  Plus. 

68.  Tooth  :  nyus  (/r.  nyuss ;  nyGss), 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  niyos,  Sem.  Klapr  \ 
nfbs  (nieuss),  Pang.  Jalor;  nis,  U. 
Pat.  ;  fus,  Sem.  JJ.  ;  )rus,  Sem. 
Craw.  Hist. ,  Sem.  Cra7v.  Gram. , 
Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem.  Ked. 
Mar.,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob.,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.  ;  (yous),  Sem.  Klapr.  ; 
(yoos),  Sem.  Stev.  \  yos  (ios),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  ;  yos  (yeiiss),  Sem. 
Stev.  \  use  [?  letter  yus  ;  in  MS. 
originally  use],  Sem.  0.  Sel. ;  L  32. 
Broken  teeth  :  hcu  heus,  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  hus  hius  nai  (hus  hius  nai), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Mouth:  nis,  0. 
Pat.  Toothache  :  pias  yus  (pias 
slius).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  nos-en 
(ncuss-en),  Sem.  Sfev.  "Teeth 
eaten  at  l>y  niai^j;ots,"  i.e.  caries: 
ny4'  yus?  (n'ius),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
To  grind  the  teeth?  {Mai.  tfikCrat 
gigi?)  :  mAki  yusc"  (mki  iusi'),  Sem. 
Jink.  Max.  Poisonous  snake  :  yos 
(yeuss),  Sem.  Stev.  ;   L  32. 

>9.  T(X)TH  :  ch^rAh,  Keiia.  I. 

TO.  T(^>TH  :  ICmfin.  Sak.  1 1.  Kam., 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  (lenuln).  Sak. 
Blanj.  Sw.  ;  (lC--mftn),  Sen.  Cliff.  \ 
l£niun.  Bed.  Chiong;  l(^-mun,  Krau 
Ket.  ;  lOinun,  /elai,  Srrting  ; 
(lemun).  Ben.  New.,  Sem.  Per., 
Sem.  Jur.  Ncio.,  Tembi,  Serau  \ 
Oemum),  Sem.  Jur.  And.,  Sem.  Jur. 
Mar. ,  .Sem.  Jur.  Rob. ;  limun,  Tan. 
('.  Lang.  ;  lirnun,  Or.  Berumb.  ; 
iCmuin,  Bes.  Her.  ;  Irmuing 
(Imuing).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ICinugn, 
Be^.  Her.  ;  leinoin,  e.g.  lemoin  nai. 
"tAO  teeth."  lemoin  ne,  "three 
teeth.'     .SVw.    A'.    Ken.  ;     leni6ign, 


Sak.  Jer.  ;  lamo-ing.  Sem.  Beg.  ; 
lemoing  (leu  -  m6  -  ing),  Sak.  Sel. 
Da.\  lemoing,  Sem.  Martin  ;  l^mdA, 
Bes.  Malac.  ;  Idmoft,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring',  Idmon,  e.g.  \^mofi  nyus, 
"front  teeth"  (incisors):  iCmofi 
tenggam,  "  molars  "or  "  grinders  " 
{Mai.  gCrham),  Bes.  K.  !..\  ICmon  ; 
l^moyn ;  iftmoi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \ 
l^mon  nyus,  "front  teeth";  Ifimon 
tenggaPm.  "molars,"  Bes.  A.  /. ;  M 
121 ;  limoo  (limon'),  U.  Ind.  \  remun, 
Buk.  U.  iMng. ;  rfimogft,  Kena.  //. ; 
moiA,  Som.,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  m6in, 
Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  moin,  Sak.  Br. 
Low ;  (moine),  Sak.  Croix ;  mon, 
Tembi  ;  B  41.  Tusk  (of  wild  boar) : 
lamuing,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  To 
bite:  IfimQin,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  To 
grind  the  teeth?  {Mai.  tfikfirat  gigi): 
i'  Iflmuin  (al'ilamoin),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  Toothache :  mfije'  lamuin 
(raji*  lamuin) ;  mfije*  lamuing  (mji' 
lamuing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Necklace 
made  of  monkeys'  and  other  animals' 
teeth  :  lcm6in,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  Snake 
(not  poisonous) :  limon.  Sem.  Stev. 
"Teeth  eaten  into  by  maggots" 
(caries  of  the  teeth,  so  called  by 
Malays) :  k^md'  cho'?  lamuing  (kama' 
chu  Imuing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
[Khmer  X.\\m€fi  [dhm^ft] ;  cf.  also 
Khasi  Synteng  Ifimein  ;  Battoa  ka 
iSmafn  ;  Amwee  ka  If  man ;  Lakadong 
kd  ICman,  all  meaning  "  tooth."] 

171.  T(K)TH  :  rangam,  Ben.  New. 

172.  Tooth:  gigi,  Ben.  Neiv.,  Mantr. 
Malac. ,  Jak.  Malac.  Chattering  of 
teeth:  gigi  pCntas?  (gigi  pnls). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;   H  2  [Mai.  gigi]. 

1 73.  Tooth  :  pengrcp.  Pant.  Kap.  ILer. ; 
pCngi'rep  (png'rep).  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  ;  pingrep,  Pant.  Kap.  luig.  ; 
pdngCrep  pCmamah  (p'ng'rep 
p'mamah).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
Elephant's  tusk  :  pdngdrep  kon 
p^inCgap  (p'ng'rep  kon  p'n'gAp), 
Pant.  A'ap.  Joh.  A  rapid  :  pCngCrep 
(p'ng'rep).  Pant.  Kap.  Mad.  Rat; 
a  well :  pCngCrep  (p'ng'rep),  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  [.Mai.  grep,  "to  gnaw." 
e.g.  of  rats]. 

T(K)TH  :  A  12  ;   B  228  ;  M  119. 

Tooth  of  comb  :  E  83. 

To  cleanse  the  teeth  :  C  145. 

Toothache  :  T  i68  ;  T  170. 

Top  :  A  5  ;  B  347  ;  F  29  ;   H  46. 

Top  of  roof :   K  169. 

Top  of  tree:  T  216. 

Top,  on  :  A  5-7  ;  N  25  ;  O  26. 

174.  Torch:  tras,  Sak.   Tap. 
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roKLil.  resin  :  hauuk  (?),  Pang. 
K.  Ah  fix  :   R  72. 

TortoiM  :  awa  icwar).  Srm.  S/n: 
I^nd  t<»rlois<r  [Mj/.  kura-kura): 
a\v;\  (aiiA.i'i,  ^S>m.  /\i.  .\/ax.;  awA" 
lau'i.  Mtm.  liitk.  .\fa\.  ;  (A/a/. 
b.iuiiiKV.  li.i-wai»K.  /.ebir\  ha'-wftng, 
K'erhat.  SM-lurtlc  \Mtii.  tuntong) 
awA'  mi  lau*  nii?i.  St'm.  Huk.  A/tix. 

77.  TciKroisKi  Nil  jsifli.  .s>iw.  S/n:  ; 
isjK'c.  .]/<;/.  kinini;)  :  Jtil  (siU,  .SVm. 
/^//i('.  .]A;».  ;  bill  iMil).  ^>«.  /*a. 
.!/•;».;  s. -1.  /Vw.V  (or  .S>r«/// ?]  ; 
<sit1i,  ^ '.    /Vw. ;   st-aul  iseoul).  >ii7.^. 

78.  ^^»Rl(>I.^^,  i.lA;/.  kura) -.  pash, 
/ '. .' «^'.  A'/; w .*.  ;  \.\/d I.  hani ng )  : 
kuh.  »«.  r////;  Kntv-cap:  gash, 
/'i.-'/.;.   Ki'timb. 

7«y.  r«iKrnl.sK.  pIltHl  (p/lcd).  ^Vw. 
>/<':•.  kivcr-torioise  ( .lA;/.  labi-labi): 
piN-t  ipilit  t'r  pl.iit  ?).  Sfm.  Buk. 
.lA:i.  ;  p.'iis?  or  j)i.Ls?  (pi's  i»r  p'is), 
.N,-w.   /',;.   .IAm. 

180.  ToRioisi  (.lA;/.  lianint;):  dom 
i<lrTmi.  ^  *.  t  her. 

i3oA.  'rt>Kri>l^K(.lA;/.  Ktiijur):  k?iink'\ 
Tduhi.  I  lA'//  knuli.  "tortoise." 
"  tiirtlf."] 

181.  r«»Kii)i»iK  I  I/.7.  laninj;) :  jujch, 
/.;<•.  .1A/..-C-. 

182.  roRitusK  (S(xx*.  .IA7A  hiuku)  : 
Ixi  riji^  rr  Kming?  (l»a'ing  «?r 
l>;i:iin^?i.  .NVw.  //«>(■.  .lA.'.r.  [JAzA 
lianini:]. 

i;-!^  r«»K'[nisi:  i.lA/A  tuntDiig)  :  hiuku. 
y.v.    1A//.V.  I  lA;/.  hiukuj. 

184.  Ii'K  i-.|Ni  .  kur.r.  >'.;>{•.  r*".  /iert.\ 
K|.«-i-.  1A;A  kura-kura):  kura, 
.I////-.  .1A;A-..  (lA/A  kura-kura]. 

185.  liiKl'MbK      i;rr(i)a.   Ink.  Malac. 
180.    r»»RTni.sK(.lA;A  labi-labi)  :  onjiinel, 

J.:k.  .)A;/.,v. 
87.  TnrtUt  (sj).:c.  .lA/A  IMabi) :  jMfbi\u". 

lAv/.     /A/-.     /.     [.1A;A    labi-labi  ; 

l.-l.il.i]. 
38.  Tuiilr:  y..k  ;  yah.  Iks,  Sep.',  yohh. 

/.'/■..    A'.    I.,:nr.      kivor-lurtle  (JA7A 

labi-labi  I  :  y««k  ;  yiih  ;  yuh  rabi.  /ks. 

S,t'.  .  I.  /.      rurilc-efigs  :  kC-pok  vAh. 

/ir's.     .'<<•/'.     A.I. 

89.  'ri>RT«)isi;.  ;i  iiiiall  kind  of:  jahdk. 

I.'.k.     \/,:.i. 
(jo.    loKTtMsi;.      a     small      kind     of: 

j.inijkr'nj;,  /dk.    \f,ui. 

Tortoise-shell :  S  236. 
/I.  Touch,     to  :     Sfn>bi,     Sem.     Buk. 

Mr.  » .  ;   ("  49  :    K  57  ;    H  io6. 

To  tniu  h  at  :    I-  31. 
/ '    Touching ;    in    contact    with   each 
•  i>..r  •  f.-,h  i->.-.:»»)j^  S'**\  I*"^   Max. 


193.  TouCHiNii ;  in  coniajt  v.d 
other :  puh.  Sem.  /'.-.  Mix 
19.  20. 

Touipb:   R  132;  S336. 

194.  Towmrds  :    d.ihluc'h-.'-  >?d! 
Sem.    Buk.    .l/jx  .   A  6 :  j 
A  178  ;   C  219  ;  S  19^. 
Track  :  G  41  ;  fJ  49  :  ?  »i 

195.  Tracks  ;  fo^Mprints:  j'jasL'. 
bdkas )  :  \  bk  1  vtut ;  T?.'i: ! 
/'/m.c  C/iJ. 

196.  Tracks:  marks:  k^^s**  ksc 
i^«^.   -l/<z.v.  [.l/ciA  ki^ic]. 

197.  Tkack  or  spoor:  bc^kcs  ^ 
/^afg.  lielimb.  [.IA:A  bckis^ ; 
P  118. 

Trample,  to  :  K  24-  35 , 1 

198.  Ttanslata,  to:  st^caltk  .s. 
SofH.  ;  sallm,  ^*.iit.  A* J.  To 
child  :  b^rsdlin.  B^s.  Htr, 
salin  (both  senses?]:  A  lai. 
Transparent :  C  I4^ :  W 
98. 

Trap  :  S  407.  408. 

199.  Trap  (for  birds! :  yad  ai 
owce),  Sem.  Sin;  :  R  3a 
(for  snakes)  :  yad  ekob  'jad 
Sem.  Sfez: 

200.  Trap  (for  mouse- i3«r«: 
Sem,  S/n.  [?  =  N  24]. 

200 A.  Trap;  spring-trap;.\A';.':^ 
dak.  SaJk.  L'.  Bert.  [Kkwi 
[dftkkh],  "to  catch  in  a  : 
Bahnar  dak:  nak,  "spea: 
Sedttmj^  da,  "trap";  ?c 
tAnak  [dflnak].  "  ^nare  " ;  a 
"to  bind."] 

201.  Tray  fbamlx>o  tray  for 
chinang.  Sem.  /CedSk.  bt* 
P  136-138. 

202.  Tread  (on)  to :  jak  idiil 
A'or.    G^.       [Cf.    .^chinex  ]. 
go  '•  ;      .\/a/.     jejak.        to 
pijak,   ••  to  tread  on."]    S^ 

203.  Tt%b  :  torn  iwim),  Sem.  Bm 
the  word  used  for  tree  in  Aril 
and  Galas  districts  is  *cfT 
word  for  water  (tonii.  It 
ever,  not  the  same,  and  a 
not  always  pronounced  qtii 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  corre 
but  believe  it  to  he  turn  ifr. 
e.g.  turn  d'long  =  .l/,7A  pok< 
"a  tree."  It  has  arts, 
"  nti  "  and  not  an'-n"r.t 
of  it.  and  in  rJkis  rtsf^ 
from  Siamese  ton.  Pani 
f^ang,  Gil/.,  Pang.  Aria 
(?tAn)  kaj-u  (doubtful*.  P^ 
Aring',  B  151;  E  83: 
U   24.      [PJkapfig  torn  chhi; 
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tdm  chU  [v.  T  2ii);  Prou 
•  torn  lang  (v.  T  207),  "tree." 
SHtng  torn,  "  tree,"  which  also 
means  *•  beginning,"  "  cause  "  ; 
Bahnar  torn,  "  trunk,"  "  begin- 
ning." "origin"  (both  the  last  are 
used  as  numeral  coefficients  of 
trees,  etc. ) ;  l^tnet  kom  ke  (keum 
]ei6  ;  Xong  temne ;  Old  Khmer 
temni :  Mon  tndm  [tna] ;  Samri 
thn^m  yang  ;  Por  thn^m  nis, 
••  tree  "  ;  Khmer  dbm  [torn], 
••trunk,"  "  beginning,"  "  author." 
d5m  ch8  [torn  jho],  "tree";  cf. 
Mon  tAm[ia],  "  beginning  "  ;  ChrHu 
tdm.  "principle,"  "origin,"  "be- 
ginning "  ;  Boloven,  Niahbn  tam  ; 
Lavelom^  "from"  (origin)  ;  Samr^ 
phaa  thnSm  ;  Por  por  thom  ;  Phnong 
panom  ;  Prou  pa  torn,  "formerly" 
(but  see  also  B  151.  E  17).  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
primary  meaning  is  "  trunk  "  or 
••stem"  of  tree  ;  and  for  the 
derivative  sense  of  •  *  beginning, " 
•'cause.  '  "author,"  cf.  the  uses  of 
the  Mai.  pangkal  and  pokok.  ] 

04.  Tree  :  kuing,  Sent.  fur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  New.,  Sem.  Jur.  Rob. 
[Perhaps  this  should  be  kning,  i,e. 
k£ning.]  Stem  of  tree  {Mai.  ba- 
tang)  :  likening.  Jelai. 

05.  Tree  :  ta[)is  gC'iielan  (a  strange  ex- 
pression, but  confirmed  by  repeated 
testing  ;  tapis  appears  to  =  Mai. 
poko'  and  gi^nClan  =  \fal.  kayu), 
Sem.  Kedah.  Wood  :  giinClan, 
Sem.  Kedah  [?=  T  207]. 

j6.  Tree  :   {a)  sOnjr^h.  Kcna.  I. 

{b)  Tree:  hanut  ?  {h(e)lnaut  \sic\\, 
Sak.  Sufii^.  ;  [Mai.  pokok  kayu)  : 
ednod,   Tembi. 

yj.  Trek  :  jOlop  (djolop).  Sak.  Kerb.  ; 
(djdlop).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  j{^lok,  Tan.  ('. 
/uznjr.;  jil6k  (djil5k).  Sak.  Martin  ; 
jC-log,  Sen.  Cliff.  ;  delokn.  Or. 
Hu.  J  oh.  I.  ;  d0l6gn.  Serting  • 
dCI6ng.  lied.  Chiom^ ;  long,  d'loiig, 
Bes.  Sep.  ;  long,  lies.  Songs,  lies. 
Bell.  ;  lo^".  lies.  .\  fa  lac.  ;  ogni6*^ng 
(ogni6k'n).  .SV///.  K.  Ken.  Stem  ; 
trunk  (  of  tree  )  :  long  ( lung  ), 
Sem.  Pa.  .Max.,  Sem.  liuk.  Max. 
Tree,  sfX'cies  producing  wadding  : 
jclO  gt"-te  ydjidXb  got(^),  Sak. 
Ra.  Stem  of  tree  {.Mai.  ba- 
tang)  :  luuk".  Tembi.  Wood: 
gerong.  Sak.  Scl.  Da.  ;  gd-long. 
Bera.;  It^-long.  I'.  Cher.  ;  dC-long. 
U.  Tern.  ;  d'long.  liuk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
'long :     d'long,    Bes.    Sep.    A.    /.  ; 


long,  Ment.  Her.  II.  \  logn,  Bes, 
Her.  ;  log^,  Bes.  Malac.  ;  lung, 
Ben.  New.  Wood  ;  timber  :  d'long 
(doubtful).  Pang.  U.  Aring\  S 
236,  237 ;  T  49 ;  W  30 ;  Y  4  ; 
Y  13.  Wood -oil:  doo  d'long, 
Bes,  Sep.  A.  /.  ;  W  30.  Stump 
(of  tree) :  jfingleng  (jingling),  Sem, 
Buk,  Max,  [?  =  T  205].  Branch 
of  tree  [Mai.  dahan):  kening  luuk", 
Tembi  \  T  204.  \Bahnar  long. 
• '  tree. " '  'wood  " ;  Nanhang\i3^s^oxi% 
(calalong),  "tree";  Sui,  Sedang, 
Proons  long;  Kaseng,  Bolorven  16ng; 
Ha  lang  loang,  ' '  tree  "  ;  Tareng, 
Kaseng,  Sue,  Halang,  Boloven, 
Sedang  16ng  ;  Niahdn,  Alah,  Lave 
long,  "wood";  Phnong,  Stieng 
long,  "firewood";  cf.  also  Cuoi 
khnum  long;  Prou,  Braou,  Boloven  , 
Niahdn  tom  lang ;  Alak,  Lave, 
Kaseng  tom  long,  "tree."]  ?  cf 
G  122. 

208.  Tree  :  (a)  tebal,  Sem.  Ken. ;  tSnbo 
(lonbo),  Som.  ;  (species  Mai. 
tftrap):  tfinbo  ngChu  ?  (tonbo  ftbhou), 
Som.  ;  tCnbo'  tdlbal  (t5nb<5  lolbAl), 
Sak.  Morg.  Tree,  species  produc- 
ing wadding  :  tfinbo'  kabong  (t5nb6 
kabofi).  Som,  Tree  (species  Mai, 
rabok?  [apparently  the  tree  pro- 
ducing wadding]) :  t6nbo  sfinlu 
(tonbo  sonlou),  Som.  [?  cf.  Achin. 
bak,  "  tree."] 

{b)  Tree  :  hombek.  Rasa. 

209.  Tree  :  liu  ai?  (llu  adi  ?),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max. 

210.  Tree  ;  stem  {Mai.  pohun) :  (a) 
truk,  5f/i.  Clijf.  Stem  of  tree:  tro' 
jChii.  Sak.   Tan.  Ram.  ;  T  211. 

(b)  Tree  :  chuk,  Sem.  Craw.  Hist.  ; 
(chuck),  Sem.  Ked.  And.,  Sem. 
Ked.  New.,  Sem.  Ked.  Rob.  \ 
(tchouk).  Sem.  Klapr.  ;  chShh  I-hfl'. 
Sem.  Kedah  ;  thuh,  Sem.  Ij. 
[possibly  to  l)e  read  ihuh,  in  original 
MS.  :  if  so  =  T  211]. 
{c)  Wood  :  nikuku  ?  (nicuckoo).  Sem. 
Ken.  [This  word  is  very  odd  and 
probably  corrupt ;  perhaps  a  mis- 
print for  nieuhoo  =  ftohu  ?  cf. 
T211.] 

211.  Tree:  {a)  nguho.  Sak.  Jer.  ;  jo- 
hft,  Sem.  Per.  ;  jahii,  Po'Klo,Jehehr\ 
jd-hu',  Sem.  /arum,  Sem.  Plus ; 
j6hu.  Sak.  Tan.  Ram.  ;  jChu  ;  jilok 
jehu,  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  T  207  ; 
kCning  jdhd,  Sak.  Blanj.  Sw. ;  jihu, 
Sak.  Br.  Low,  jf hu  ?  (djohoft), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  (djehon),  Sak.  Croix  : 
jo-ho.  Sem.  Beg.;  joho,  Ben.  New.; 
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i-oij  (ill  MS  iiri*;in.illy  o-i»h],  Scm. 
('  S.-l.  ;  ujiiii;.  /»V«.  \,-:v.  ;  poko' 
jm1:«i  ipokiik  i«'hiiki.  I^tmhi;  T  213; 
i»-(.l»  j"huj».  /a:;,;/;  jelog  jchu. 
./f.;/  ;  r  207.  Wood  :  jahu  . 
St'n:  /',:.  .1/..V.  ;  jC'hu  .  Sttri.  Pius; 
1^.»  n.  S.n.  I'r.ff.  ;  ji^hft.  .S".;-;-.  ///.;w;. 
S:v  .  |«li.  ihoui.  S.:i.  AVr.'*.  ;  j{^hu. 
.s"..i-  /  ■.  h  :m.  ;  \i'-\\M.  7Vw.  T/. , 
>/'/.  r/.  .v.;-  /'<.'.; ff'  */..  S^k. 
>/■/«.  'V.  ;  iili-'houi.  S.:k.  A*.:.  ;  jlhu, 
.s,;^  ih:  /■:/•:  ji'iV  ?  uljtAki. 
.N'.-*  .\f.:r:ifi  \  ^  hiir.  /'i.-h/.  A'cA 
/.•v.;  i-i-li-».  >«■•';.  /v;.' ;  joho,  /.V«. 
AV:i-.  ;  1  ■!'.'»■  ■'  iii"h'>ki.  Ttin.  L'. 
I  un^.  .  i-hu.  »w.  KfJ,:h\  i-oh 
[in  MS.  .infill. illy  c-ho],  St'm. 
i '.  Sri  ;  niihi:.  Scm.  K.  K'rn.  ; 
Im"-!i-.i  ill  -li"U.  >  w  ;  tir-lio',  A'r,:u 
ht  .  ii''li:i  iiir-li'ir).  h'r.iu  'Jem.  ; 
h«-li  li  f  <hilii-'.ihi.  /'■•'«;'•  yt^i'i'^'. 
j.^n.ix.ili.  >.//:.  A"r,/.'A;  r  163. 
W-md  or  tinil-T  .  joho'  (johoki. 
/i  »r:.  /"....'  ,  jrhfiU " .  Temhi  ; 
juliu*'".  ./r.../  ;  jo-hu.  P<^n^. 
H-i'i'*ir  ;  Y  13  Slum  I )  lof  tree): 
jolm  ji'^.in  ijisliu  jiUini.  SrtN.  /',:. 
l/.i.  :  t'  247.  Trunk  (/•>. 
•■  h.i'ilc '1  :  jt-liu  Mj'»lum).  S':i. 
Ar;-.\  St'MU  I  I/,;/.  b:il;m};)  :  kilu 
::lMip''.  />:f\:f.  Branch:  jOhiip. 
nli-houp'.  S.:i:  A'.:.  Di^RingMick  : 
hi-u  1  htv-.MV  >■/  w.  .S7,-:-.  Post  1.1/.;/. 
iL.mvji  jrhiV  I  prui>rrly  —  w<'Kxil. 
.s"./v  ><■'.■/.  W(nviu-ij  stick  :  jt-hu"  ? 
iil;-liiiuki.  S  tn  :  h  232.  Stick  or 
\\..i«l  w.ih  kiiMls  in  it:  talxi  jOhu 
• .'. : .'■ .; -Jj.-fam),  .s". •  w  ;  H  345.  'I'rvc 
i^p'-i.  uniilcnti:i«il)  :  jchfik"  kC-ish. 
>.'.;w  [.l/.'^/ chhu  ;  A7/ mrr  chha»u 
1/'.  c!i..i  |.lh.').  "wDod."'  "  trw  "  ; 
(  hmu  m;  /V///i«;' lom  ciilu  ;  Sfu'ftj^ 
t 'Ml  r!iM.  "trw'  ;  cf.  Khmus  cho. 
•'l:r.'vv.....l.-] 

(.*!  Irit-:  k.iyu.  ( »r.  Tmn:^;  kAjni' 
<k"i\uk.!.  .l/cv/.  //f-r.  /.  ;  kayu 
111  iihIm'm;.^  ;  nianilK^ijr  kayu,  J\:ftf. 
A.;/  A'/r.  ;  h.ilang  -  kayu,  Jxik. 
lA.'/;, .  ;  I'  2\2  Wutwl  :  ka'-yu'. 
/.'■;•■;  kayu.  .lA:w.v.  .\f.:.W..  Jizk. 
.\/ii.'.::.  :  kayu,  /'.;'//.  AV.-/.  //ct.  : 
rum; Mill  k.iyu.  lit'du.  II.  ;  kaian, 
A'..'..  Hark:  huiil  kayu.  Barok  \ 
>l^'.ir-N  ni"  jjutla-lrec 
;"i'atMi)j^')  :  kayu  inam- 
A"..-,'^.  J  oh.  Tapioca- 
nial><)k,  Pont.  h'ap. 
|.1/.;A  kayu].  [If  Ihe 
lH'l\v«'rn  groups  (<:) 
U?  not  merely  fortuitous, 
-d  V  164.J 


S  a,7.  A 
•  1/;/  -■■t.di 
l.u.i;.  /'..•/;.'. 
|>lMrii  :  kavu 
lA'.A  ;  M'a 
ii.'^i'ml>lance 
and    ( 


I    212.  Trke:  polion.  AVrj. /;■  .i". 

:  pohon.   Mantr.  Mz'z^    ■. 

jx)hon  k;iyu'  ip-hf-r,  kAyJ 
//.  ;  jK»huTika\~j./it.  b-^ 
Wood :  fj".Vnv.l.  A'l-r..  ; 
pohon,  ■•  tree."  ] 

'    213.  TKfc-E  :  (i2i  pC'ko,  ft-.r.  .W 

i  pokok]. 

(^1  Tree:  panskha".  .-.•■ 
lilan.  Rem. ;  T  fjc.    [.'./-. 

I  '-foe*!     {OX    thick    t-Tui 

possibly  conr.ecled  *iih 
going  I  in  quasi- Rnr-i  pr. 
\c\  Kord  :  pinckill^"  : 
Sak.  Ka.  LanuLic-sta^ 
kal.  //.J.  A'.  /..  iii-ji": 
land  i  ng  -  place  :  rK'ni:kii: 
(p'ni;k:ilani  b'.sam,  /'jv  i 

j  W  1^32  \Mc!.  p.ir,i;k:.:i-i. 

214.  Piirt ia  1 1  y  bum t  w  ..^xi .. Mz* 
api)  :   piLlo,  Sck    Kirh..  . 

I  i>alo  osh  (p&I6-6chi.  ^.-r,. 

I  Trkk  :    P  193;  S  237 

215.  Trek,  large:  c-:-  •>«*  • 

216.  Trkf.,  lop  of  i. !/.;/.  u;03i 
!             (said    10  =  Mizl.   ujor.s  p- 

tangkO  liaJi  l.inR  rpni^il. 
boughs  near  ihv  \\-\}  0; 
Parti;.    Tvli-arri:. 
Trei:.  trunk  cf :  T  242. 

217.  Trkk.  a  kind  cf.  vihs< 
J  used  for  maki::g  civi.T  '  j^ 
j              A'eJtih. 

2i8.  Trke,  a  kind  of.  u:ic«  ! 
stuck  in  the  teeth  of  »03« 
huchong.  /*-j ».';'.  r.  .-inr; 

219.  Trke.  species  r^roduco; 
jek  fdj^k\  -?::x^  *A>7- 

220.  Trf.k,  sp«c:nc  n.irnc  d 
u n i den 1 1 1: ed  1 :  bir an e.  /'-" V 

.  221.  Trke  spec.  :  j:i-rar.l«i|. 
sOwe    ka-kcp.i:,    kt^pul  cb: 

I  gt>nialeng,     •'  1    smg  of  1 

!  buds    of    the    Than"  Aoi 

Icn g . '  "  /  \i.t^.   7 >//.: n <- 

I    222.  Trek  spec.  :    hannn/sr.  < 

I  l««g  kui   hamang  pi  bu. 

dig  (?)  the  saplings  of  ibe 
and  •  hciniang,' " /'i:?;-  Tt 

'  223.  Trke  sjjec.  ?  :  su\\j\  c^ 
Pang.  Teliang.  [DouW 
ing  :  prob-ibly  mmns  "to 
••  to  dangle."'] 

I  224.  Tree  spec.  :  so.vm?'  • 
tangkul.  k^pal  so>-n,  "fru 
the  •  tangkul '  and  of  the 

I  ^ong.  Teliang. 

225.  Tremble,  to  ^^f^xl  mftu 
ya-lcgweg.  Pizng.  Sjm.  Pc 

226.  Tremble,  to:  ya-gegi 
geg-gedd^.  Pang.  Sam.  Fi 
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:7.  Tremble,  to:  pipoh  (pipuh),  5^w. 
Buk.  Max.  Vibration  ;  trembling : 
pipu.  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  Cf.  Mon 
kbftpat  [khApuit].  "to  twitch  (as  a 
dying  animal). "J 

18.  Tremblk,  10:  to  shiver:  kruk, 
Bes.  Sep.  [Mon  kdrbk  [gflruik|, 
•'to  shake"  ;  Khmer  kdkrok  [kA- 
krok],  "vibration,"  "movement."] 

19.  Tremblk,  to  :  gCtor  (ghotor).  Sak. 
Ra.  [J/rt/.  g^^tarj ;  C  205  ;  F  48  ; 
P  25.  26. 

Trtmbling:  V  15. 
|o.  Trtagganu       man  :        s^ngkalu 

(s'nkalu).  Pant.  Kap.  J  oh. 

Triangle :  C  245. 
31.  Mbe :  kal.  Sem.  Klapr.     [This  is 

one   of    the  words   that  show  that 

Klaproth  had  some  other  source  of 

information  besides  Crawfurds  list. 

What  it  was  is  unknown,   and   its 

value  is  more  than  doubtful.] 

mbutary   (stream) :     \V  27  -  30  ; 

W40. 
yt.  Mckle.tO  :  mSrCpil?  (mrpit),  Sem. 

Pa.  Max. 
33.  Trickle,  to  :  tak-tak  ?  (?  taktanak 

or  t^lAk),   Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;    teao  ; 

leau,  Pes.  Sep.  A.  J.\  B  80  ;  P  206. 

Tronble,  in:  S  186. 
|4.TroaMr8:      hual,     Pes.     Ma  lac, 

Mantr.     Ma  lac.  ;     sarual,     Mantr. 

Afalac.  ;    sarual    ( small,    Sak.    U. 

Bert.  :     serw.\l.    Jelai    \Mal.    Pers. 

sarual  ;  saliiar]. 
15.   Tkouskks  :   sfironi;   hin.ijkai    (bing- 

kei),     PtiNl.    h'lip.    Log.  ;     C    171  ; 

S  a37A. 
|6.  True    {Mai.    Ixmar    or    sunggoh)  ; 

badin   {pr.   Ka-dinn).    .SVw.    /arum, 

Sem.  Plus. 
yj.  Trl'E  :  eh-wai.  Sem.  J  a  rum. 
|8.  l^KLK  :  tun,  lies.  Sep.       To  api)rovc 

(Mai.  Ix-narkan)  :   tun  an.  Pes.  Sep. 
19.  Trle  :     h.)l  ;     nahul.    Pes.    A.    I.  ; 

hoi.    Pes.    A'.    Lanif.       It    is    true  : 

nahol,    Pa.    K.    I.anj:^.      Approved  : 

hoi.  Pes.  .S>//i,T 
|0.  Trie  ;  right ;  truth  :   truthfulness  : 

benueh  ?  jbnuih?),  Sem.  Puk.  Max. 

To  approvt' :  \)t'ur  (blnii.  Sem.  Pa. 

.\fav.  ;  iMnUrnar.  /euii  [.Mai.  Ij^^nar, 

"true  "J  ;   .S  482-484. 
41.  Trumpet,    to    (of    an    elophanl) : 

kre-rt.  Pr...  Sep. 

Trunk  l«'l»'phant"-s)  :   N  98. 
43.  Trunklof  tr»*ci.  (/•>.  haste):   batang 

(Ijataii),    .Sai:    h'a.       Stem    of    tree 

{Mai.     batang) :     batang,     Temhi ; 

T    211  ;     W    30.       River:    batang 

hari.  Sck.  Planj.  Sxo.    Large  river  : 


betang  arm,  Jak.  Malac.  [Afal. 
batang,  "stick,"  "stem";  batang 
ayer,  "stream."] 

Trunk  (of  tree) :    P  193  ;    S  448  ; 
T  203  ;  T  207  ;  T  210-213. 
Ttust,  to :  M  71. 
Truth :  T  240. 
Tmtbfulness :  T  240. 

243.  Try,  to  (Mai.  cholxi) :  ya'  ado', 
ex.  ado'  dg'  pay  {or  me)  tun,  "  try 
and  do  that,"  Sem.  Kedah. 

243A.  Try,  to  :  chenoba?  (dschenoba), 
Sem.  K.  Ken.  \  chotwi'  (chobak), 
Krau  Em,  [Mai.  choba]. 

243B.  Try,  to  :  achu,  Serau.  Try 
again :  achulah  sih  hSia,  Serau. 
I  will  begin  {MaL  sahaya  bfirmula): 
him  ber-hachu,  Darat  \\lal.  achu] 

[  =  P4!>]. 

244.  Tuba  (climber),  Derris  elliptica  : 
kCnda'  (knd'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
hdle'  kfinda'  (hli'  knd'),  Sem,  Buk. 
Max.  ;  L  32. 

245.  Tuba  (the  root  is  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  blowpipe  arrow  poison) : 
j6nu',  Bes.  A.  I.  \  (jenu),  Bes.  K. 
Lang.  [Cf.  Achin.  tuba  j^nun,  "a 
fish  poison  "  (prob.  Derris) J\ 
Tube  (of  blowpiiw) :  D  66. 
Tuber:  Y  1-21. 

Tuft  (of  hair) :  H  7. 

246.  Tufted :  kampong-kampong,  Bes. 
Songs. 

246A.  Tukas  (a  trw  producing  wadding): 
tukas,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  [Mai.  tukasj. 
Tumior  (tribal  name  =  Ti^miA) :  'J' 
41,  42. 

247.  Tuman  (fresh -water  fish  spec.), 
Parbus  phutunio :  tCiman ,  Jak.  Mad. 
[.Mai.  tunian]. 

248.  Tumour;  lK)il  {Mai.  risa) :  plait 
(plait).  Sem.  Puk.  Max. 

Tupaia:  M  135;  S  417-426. 
Turbid  (water)  :  W  30. 

249.  Turmeric  {.Mai.  kunyet),  Curcuma 
lom^aCi):  tius  (tius),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. 

24QA.  Turmeric  :  renet,  Serau. 

250.  Turn,  to  {.Mai.  pusar ;  pusing ; 
edar):  bit,  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  Twisted  : 
habit.  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
l>flit,  "  to  entwine."] 

251.  Turn,  to  :  welwal  (oueloual),  Sak. 
Kerh.  To  turn  round  (?)  :  lelelwil. 
Pang.  Teliang.  \Pahnar  m^,  "to 
return  '  ;  Khmer  vol  [wal],  vil 
[wil],  "to  turn";  Cham  vil;  ?  cf. 
also  Stieng  ual,  "to  l)cnd "  ;  uil, 
• '  to  encircle  animals  with  a  view  to 
taking  them."  Hut  here  the  con- 
nection  of  meaning    seems   to   go 
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252. 
354- 


-^s^ 


258. 
259. 

201. 


263 


2'>4 


Willi  liiihnar  uiri.  "curve  "  ;  uing, 
••  rc\olviiiK  ■■  ;  uit  uing,  "rolling 
into  a  ciriir  or  spiuil  '  ;  cf.  B  175? 
Achin.  wdi.  woil,  "to  return  '  ; 
lioU^fft  \\i»*l;  .-//./i6  wai,  wir ; 
Cfntnil  Xuotar  wial  -  hata,  "to 
lurri."  ] 

TrkN,  to:  '111,'ku  uikouK  Stjk. 
h'i-rb.  ;   "riiikuli  (nkoiihi,  Siik.  Ra. 

VvMLS.  T<»;  to  rrtuni  '.l/c?/.  baliki: 
iK'-mah.  Siik.  I'ius  t'iijf. 
TiRN.  TO  :  to  return  yMai.  b.ilik) : 

1^^S,    ,S,lk.    Iu\tHJ.    ilijf. 

TikN  ovKK.  ro  \Mtil.  ti'rgolcki". 
ya"  U'-rili  ".  Sent.  Jiiritm  ;  ya*  bilC-', 
.SVw.  /•/./..  To  lum  round  kMoL 
p.ilin^):  ya'  Inle"  \pr,  hi-lfiJ,  Sent. 
J,:  rum.  S,m.  J 'I  us  [?  =  R  80]. 

IiKN.  To:  pUMiii;  4)0ussift^.  .Vflt. 
A\;.  Aroinul :  U'-pOmuNinij  (I)  p'niu*- 
in-'.  /'■•///.  A'.;^  .A  A.  River 
JaMiij:  :  jHinu^in^  1  p  inusingK  Paul. 
A'.:/>.  '  h  .I/.7  puiini;.  "to  turn." 
"  III  wmhI.    ] 

IiRN.  10:  uu'-iiijkCsi ?  (mngki?L 
Sim.  I<u<.  .\/.:x.  ;  kisar,  Stik.  k'or. 
(r/:  :  krni-sar  ik<<nc>sari.  Som.  To 
turn  i//'.;««. »  :  kcse  ikst-  or  kesi?). 
Srrr.  .''iti:  .\/,:\.  ;  kis;»r.  Srmu. 
Ali»Tiiai»-ly  ;  cliaiij^ing  :  kisi  (?). 
Srm.  /'.!.  \f.:\.  To  revolve;  to 
than>;«' :  km  ikiiil.  Stm.  J\i.  Max. 
[.I/.;/.  kiN,,r    ;    K  83. 

TiKN  or  r.   r<» :  C)  67  ;  T  54. 

Turtle     .ni^tile)  :      T      176  ;      T 

187. 

Tusk  inf  Willi  lM)ari:  layeng  (taing), 

S,m.     /.V/h\    .lA.'i.    [.I A/A    taring]; 

H  ij'. ;    r  170  ;  T  173. 

Twelve     pi.nuk  ipfc-a-tookK  Sak. 

St/.  />.;.  |\iTy  <l(>ul»tfull :   E  5$. 

Twenty:   rlu-ihi>k,   Sc:k.  St/.  Da. 

[\rry  «l.nilitful  1- 

rwKMV  .   ni^.  K'cnu.  II.  ;  T  45. 

Twenty- one  :  T  45 
Twig ;     "-mall     l>rain.h    (of    tree)  : 
haiiiliin  «lMHi;iini.  Srm.  /'a.  A/ax.  ; 
raii.i;ani.    I'tmi-i  ;    li  346-351. 
Twilight  ( ? I  :    d a t  k<Mi i n k  « ? )    ( A ta f. 
^-uaiit;  MJain  kal»ur,  kabiiM!  mtm;\(?) 
iiiiniai.  Scm.  /\i.  Max.  :   D  22. 
Twist,   to  (.1A;A    piiiUil):    ya*  ser 
KPr.    s.in),    r;'.    t\vi>>t    siring,    SetH. 

'I'wi^r.  To:  lAnu'r  {pr.  lanifirr), 
«)-l.Uinr  (of  tlir  twisted  ti>rap-lxirk 
u^i^vl  tor  1k)v\  strings  I.  Scvt.  P/us. 
Twisr.  to:  ya'  pin-tfl  (/r.  pinn- 
trll).  .sVw.  Jtirum  [.IA;A  pintal]. 
Twist,  to;  to  spin:  kdal  (kll), 
SV-.    /''     .lA;.i-.  :    kelil   (klil).  .SVw. 


Buk.  .l/u'T.;(.lA:.^;.:.:  .-.i. 
[?  Cf.  Central  Ai. ijcr  t: j. 
••  lo  twist  tnbresL  ] 

268.  Twisted  :        spird  . 
fltngkiDgi,  Sfm.  /-j.  Mzx. 
lingkar]  :  R  193  :  T  250. 

269.  Two :     wang.    Sck.    n 
doubtful]. 

270.  Two:  \;ii.  i\  Pzr.  ; 
J-'/mj  ;  i^.  St'm.  Lr--^' 
b^h,  Srw.  SaJanji  .  b:-- T; 
originally  beeayj.  S,k.  [ 
the  MS.  the  nunieral^  abt 
are  simply  blated  to  ut  \ 
as  in  Malay"  ];  bie.  :i:t 
(beayi.   St'm.   STfi.     Foi 

Sai/an^r  ;      T    a- 


mai.    I '. 
/if .«.    S*-p.  ; 
hmA.    Jit  J. 


Jt!K 

mih. 

her,  ; 


272. 


271.  Twi) 
CArr. 
L>a.  : 

.\faiac.  ;  nuir.  /Vi:.  .' 
Siez*.  ;  h  inbdr  ;  niij^r; 
^V/.  ./.  /.  The  ser 
yanj;  ka-d:ia)  :  niaar.  S* 
[.1/0/1  \^  ;  K'iimer  p'j 
Khmer  bar  jinschptit 
liakvar^  Stimg.  Cw 
Pknong,  A't2,  Ck^fng.  7 
feng,  A'on  Tu,  SuL  Ha 
l^ai't  liar  ;  Bolx->vtn  hi 
ban;  Braou,  Cun  \ar\ 
Samre  paar  ;  Por  po 
bah,  "  two."] 
Two:  nirr?  in.inm.  .^ 
narr.  S^zk.  J^a.  ;  nar  1 
Martin  \  iiar.  P^-^-Kh 
Kam.,  Sak.  U.  lifrt.. 
Korb.  Lias  ;  nar.  Tern.  C 
A'r*///  AV/. ,  A' ran  7 
Guai,  Sak.  Tap.,  Sak. 
/.  /,«nr,  ^'u**.  Sun 
Sertxti  ;  nil,  Sak. 
iial.  Sak,  Cn'ix,  Tt 
Sak.  /rr.,  SetK.  A",  i 
A/arfin  ;  na.  S^m.  S:ei 
'^  45  ;  neljul  fix;ldjou!> 
is  possible  that  this  is 
between  .l/«iA  dua. 
jual.  "to  sell"  ;  see  S 
two:  ai-nai'a.  St'x.  A' 
52.  [See  pp.  458.  459. 
T\%c> :  sar.  A'cia.  I.  : 
270. 

Two :  duai,  /**7«^r-  ^' 
Se.'n.  Per.  ;  duaf  Sci. 
Bland.  A'.  iMnc,  I'-  /« 
Ma/ac. .  /ak.  .\/aIa£. ;  du 
H  116:  dusu'  (dusoi 
[-1/ifi/.  dua]  ;  F  25a 
Tjphoon:  S480. 


273- 


274, 
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U 

\taL  odoh)  :  meh  or  me,  Sem. 

:  paban,   Sem.    Beg.    [?  cf.    C 

>ipd'(papa'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.\ 

[pr.  papa),  Sem.  Plus ;  papa, 

Horrible : /<7pA.  Som.     [There 

W.   papa,    meaning    "poor," 

hed.  •] 

[  =  S  292  {h)\ 

:    buh  ?    (b'uh).    Sem.    Buk. 

but,  U.   Tern. 

;  ninjig?  (ni-naig),  Sak.  Blanj. 
nenet  (nc^-n^t),  Sak.  Ra.  \  nit, 
net",  Jehii.  Dirty  :  nednat 
i),  Sak.  Ra.  [A/on  nget ; 
t  nguo,  "  dirty."] 

IN  silAPK :  n'lpa  k^je'  (rup 
tm.  Buk.  .Ma.x.  [Mai.  kdji]  ;  U 
5  68  ;  H  63  ;  S  206  ;  S  292. 

PERSON  :  uus,  Tembi.  Not 
eis,   Tembi. 

[Mai.  puru  nasi)  :  pius.  Sem. 
'ax.  Ulcer ;  cancer;  gangrene 
>uru  haidl  ;  puru  jahat)  :  pius 
h?  (pius  mnlkih  ?),  Sem.  Buk. 

;  ulceration  :  s^tong  (stung), 
*a.  Max.  Syphilis  ;  cancer  ; 
f  the  anus  :  s^dong  (sdung), 
a.  Mar.  [A fa/,  ri^stong]. 

:  A  12-14  :  A  16  :   I  45. 
•tion :  I.'  9. 
leal  cord  :  N  16. 
ilia:     j>en^iiml>ang    (p'ngum- 
Part/.    Kap.    Joh.    {Mai.   kOm- 

*  to  unfold.  "] 
ustomed  :  A  23. 
IT©  :  A  23. 

ain  :  C  70  ;  N  79. 

:  ngiau  (ngi6u),  l*o-Klo\  nyu? 

*  (iiou),  Som. 

:    nahajok    (nahadjok),   Sak. 

mania  k.  Scrtim^.  Plan. 
Pedu.  J  I. .  Mcut.  Her.  I.  \ 
,  A/an/.  Par.  Uncle  (younger 
ther  or  niother  respectively)  ; 
ler  :  mAmak,  A/ent.  //er.  //. 
namak,  "  uncle. "] 
:   B  410 ;    F  40 ;    F  43,   44  ; 

V43- 

ced  :    R  42-44  ;    U  19. 

:    P2  12. 

pround :  I  14. 

leath  :   B  165  :  D  96  ;  E  12. 

itand.    to    {A/al.    Crti):     tar 

r),  /*anif.  .Sam.  Paui^.  Gal. 

STAND.    TO  :    ihuol    [\houol). 


Sak.  Kerb,  fsee  P  155].  [?  Cf. 
Khmtr  yd  [yal].  "to  see,"  "to 
understand";  baniol  [pftnyal],  "to 
make  another  understand."] 

16.  Understand,  to  :  ftrtl  (orti),  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  (rtl),  Sak.  Ra.  ;  rfithi  (reuthi). 
Mant.  Bor.  [J/a/.  arti ;  Crti  (some- 
times pronounced  rfiti)]. 

17.  Understand,  to:  intaSng?  (in- 
dag'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  com- 
prehend {A/al.  erti) :  ya*  benteng, 
ex.  bra'  benteng  dorr  {A/al.  la'  6ni 
sakali-kali),  "don't  comprehend  at 
all,"  Sem.  Kedah  [?  cf.  E  6]  ;  C  160  ; 
K  56-59. 

Undo,  to  :  O  41 ;  O  44. 
Uneyen  :  F  29  ;  R  188. 
Unhappy :  H  38. 
Unimportant :  F  120. 
Unintentionally :  O  39. 

18.  Unlncky   {A/al.   ta'  mujor) :  majar 
{pr.  majarr),  ex.  majar  me'  tun  (A/a/.  * 
ta'    mujor  mu   itu),    "you   are  im- 
lucky,"  Sem.  Plus. 

I 8a.  Unmarried :    bujeng,    e.g.     "are 
you   unmarried?"    bujeng   na  doh? 
K'erdau  [A/al.  bujang]  ;  B  1-3. 
Unpleasant :  S  306. 

19.  Unripe  {A/al.  mantah) :  d&-ching. 
/iera\  enj6h?  (n*dj6h'),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  Raw  ;  uncooked  :  inj&  (indid. 
"deep"  a),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  chhau,  ' '  raw. "] 

20.  Unripe  {A/al.  kClat) :  kleg,  Pang. 
U.  Anng\  ktlach  (klch),  Sem.  Buk. 
A/ax.  Unripe  ;  green,  of  fruit  {A/al. 
kelat) :  kCled  {pr.  kCleydd).  Sem. 
Plus.  Young  {A/al.  muda) :  kfled 
{pr.  keledd).  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Areca  -  nut  :  pdngfilat,  Jak.  Mad. 
{Pant.  Kap.)\  (p'ngalat).  Pant. 
Kap.  Joh.  ;  (jxjngalet).  Pant.  Kap. 
/^g.  :  buah  kClat  (bOah  kdat),  Pant. 
Kap.  Her.  ;  F  284.  Banana  (spec. 
Afal.  pisang  susu?) :  kftlat  bftwat  (kit 
bauat),  Sem.  /iuk.  A/ax.  ;  M  134. 
Keiat  (a  kind  of  tree)  :  kedet,  /*ang. 
U.  A  ring;  {A/al.  kClat  puteh), 
Eugenia  lineal  a  or  P.  pyrifolia : 
kelat  plltau  (kit  plltAu),  Sem.  Pa. 
A/ax.  [A/al.  kelat]. 

21.  Unripk  ;  green,  of  fruit  {A/al.  kfilat) : 
l)Ckad  {pr.  l)C-kddd),  Sem.  /arum. 
Insipid  {A/al.  kftlat)  :  bCkat  (bkt). 
Sem.  /iuk.  A/ax.  Areca  or  betel-nut 
{A/al.  pinang):  Ijengkad  {pr.  beng- 
kadd).  Sem.  Plus;  B  12.  Kftlat 
tree  spec.,  Eugenia  sp.  :  b£kot 
tehuing  (bkot  tlhuing),  Sem.  Buk. 
A/ax.  ;  (spec.  A/al.  kClat  merah), 
Eugenia    lineal  a    or    E.   pyrifolia  : 
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\*'\'A  iiii.'i"  iiiknl  iiiir'i.  St-m.  liuk. 
l/.'i  .  ^\,-K.  M.'i.  kol.it  puteh)  : 
1*  k  -i  i»i;i..ii  il.kt  jiltui.  St-m.  Hut. 
M:\  >.t:.ik.  -  p  liiM  111  h:is  edible 
fri;:l.    arni    tin-    >ljri-ilil».-d    loaves    aro 

1 1    I'-r    W'.iiH-M  >    hv.ul  -  drt:s>«.'«»   to 

.jvi-ri  h- :i<l.»' lii"«i  JH-kiKl  ,/»r.  l^»i>- 
k.-.l'li  .S'/;.  A^./.:A:  Ukod.  /'.7»».V- 
>.;»/;  /■■I,-  r/;/.  ;  Ukoi,  /'.;/i-.  /.'. 
-7».'s.  ■■  (  .il^'')!;  ifruiH,  (spec. 
.I/.;."  I»i:,ili  iiMt.i  k'.K  Ji:nv;i,  .\\-\':f/iutn 
m.i.'.:ii\>.r  ,    li.ikut,  .^. ■.■■/.  /i\v>i-.  .l/jjf.  ; 

v\  r  JO. 

rskin  :   k  43.  .n  :  Y  42-43. 
Unauccessful .  1'  1  j  1 . 
Untie,  to  :  c)  41  .  o  44. 
Until     r  2iw  ;    r  ««.'. 
Untrue  :   I .  .^  i 
-J    Unwell:   nuli.i.ii);    moi.ip  i?l.   A--. 
>'/    ;  -s  i:sv>'^^ 
Unwilling     N  s.vt^j. 

Up  :    I  )  -■•> 

Up   country  :    A   5  ;   A  y  ;    (i    42  ; 

1  ^'.. 

III  L'"  u:»  luunlry  :   A  154. 

Upas  .  ii  --.^j  .   r  ir)3-io6. 

Upper  arm  .  .\  1.^4.  lir 
-• ;   Upright,  an  1  p-  '"■.  i  .  i^.'iii»kong,  i.sVw. 

A't-.i.n  :  .s  4J<j 

Upside  down     1-'  1 1 .  12. 
ir.j    Upstream  !  I/.-.',    ulin  :    lom,    .>>'<;<fr. 

<r./;;        |.S:r    iiiLJ-T     T    203.       The 

I  "rirn\  ti.iii  IS  «Ioii!ii:"ul  hut  jiossible.] 
-.•«    ri'siKjvM:       j^rli.i  .->      (gC^  -  hor»«|. 

A/.:.,    /r-i    ;  A  o;    V  8(^  ;  \V  30. 
-■'1    ri'-iKi  \M.    ii>   i;i)   (.1/.:/.    mudik)  : 

mii'lii;     1 //•.     mr.ilim;).     .SV///.    Piu.<  \ 

inM  .I.k.    A '•   v    A./.    [.I/,;/,    mudik]; 

A  '.  :   A  o  :    P  ;; 
-:'»\    ri-'iic)  \M,   n»<;i>:   j;al.ih.   TemH, 

I '  ./..■.' .  ^'  r.i'i  I i;.il.ikh I.  N.r.///.    [.l/.j/. 

ivil.ili.   •' [■•  ilf  "  (Um-<1  fi.T  •■  Joining " 

li'M!'.  u;".:r»iin  1.  ) 

Upstreamwards  :  A  o. 

Upwards  :   Ad;   \  <,  ;   V  2<). 

Urat  batu  itumjus  b}K.-o.  \ :  (i  25. 

Urethra  :   V  02  .  k  183. 

Urinate,  to     l'  27.  28  ;  \V  29. 
2/.  Urine     1  1/:/.      k.nrliini:)  :     k^^^onl 

iil->uli;i::ii.  /'.."/;.  f '.  .fn/tt!,  (kenomi, 

.s •■•»;    .s'.::  ;    ki'ii.rn.    Siw.  A'.  AVw.  ; 

: •  .'i  1 1 »  1 1 1 « )i  I M » .   .^  •  v.    /  7.v.i  f  7/1^  :  I L- -IX 

:i  nil.  Sr-'.-   t  .':■"  :  ti'ii  u.im  (teunorni), 

.'^..v.  /•.'.;'.■    <  ,'."/.  ;   (li'M  m.\num,  />Vy. 

»/■.        rririr;     to    niinate:     k^n;im 

I  i. tun  I,  .^/ w.    /'.;.    .\/,:\.,    .S>«.    A;/it. 

.l/.;i.   ;    S    I. SO.     1S7.      To    urinate: 

ni.'ikriuiiM  hiikimiii).  .S'-w.  /tt^Jt,  Mtix.; 

k.MK\ni:-'     tj^iiDiii).    >Vv/.     A'.    AVh.  ; 

k.in.'irn  ;    k.iii.Mii,     'I'ttnhi  \    iit^mnAm  ; 

p  ■...».,-,•'.     vv ,-.,,/  ;   ni)in     St-n,    Clif  ; 


ni-num.  A>.7-i   7"r  r-.  :  -r.r^T: . 
l-.Kcm.',  iiur;u*Krr  .'.-:.    !  .'.  > 
of    urelhr.-i  ■    K-n.m   ■*:;--.  . 
fiuk.    .1/..-I    ;    hcrciu-n;  kcii: 
duiiig  knnii.   An.   /*'. .  1-.:: 
pa-^s    Mcn.^iy  unr.e  :   ii.r_T  a 
( knni  nihi:m ..  .-.■•'t.  /'..  .1.'^: :  k 
nUhuin    'kiiu:r.   t'iI.-.ls  .  Nw 
.1/i-vv.      (irom  :   h'.ir.m  :rx=. 
/'.;.    Max.  :  i.l/.:.'.  >iiAit.  | 
Oiinuini.   >>w.    /.'j/j.   .7.:i    I 
ru'^m,     Srr^u.      [Mok    d»t. 
knAnv.  li.imj.  ■';:Hr.c   .A'**"' 
[  nom  ].     "  uriric.      "  10  irfi 
Kihnzr    num.     "to  !r.C5'.r 
num.    "  uriiiL'    .    ^.iiT/ 331 
wrinale"  .  d.ik  ri'jni  •  ii-'-: 
tl.ik  noin.  ■   urLr*    ] 
2S.    UkINK  .     to    ur.::it!:'    k-o;. 
.1/.;/^*-.  [JA:/.  kin^hir.:;. 

29.  Use    <.l/i.'/.    gtnrii:    chrTiKl 

ara).   X»«.   [.!/.:.'   chira.    1: 
app.irenTly  mean  "  -jsa;:? "  '-c 

30.  i:sF.  ■.  pur..^  <£;.rar.ji  i:i 
l^unn  (gt'unai.  >-r  >■>?.; 
(gfinak),  Tetii-i.  I'arrld:  b 
1 1 K?rgu na k  I .  / u r:/  [.' / .,  f-T. 

ii-  Use.  to:  l>:ikei  .:«a»i*.-  .<: 
.S".:>fr.  A'c-/^.  To  *  car  :  p-ir. 
N:>w.  To  use  [cr  i:»  »«" 
|)ak;ii)  :  fxikai.  /"i'/*:.*; ;  an  d 
I>anzt.  Clothes  :  patiain.  iV 
[.l/«2/.  p>ak:i:.  -'to  iisc,  *  w 
ixik.iian.  "  clothing.  ] 
Utensil .  T  195 

32.  Uvula  KMr.l.  anak  t^ul 
>Vot.  Plus  ;  T  102  :  T  i?f 


V 

Vagina :  1*  219-222 

1.  Valley  :    chtnere-j   i:>:b:QC 
Tap,  ;   charuk.  Juk.  .\LJ. 
chtTuk,  "hole";  A'knfrA:'. 
'  *  pass . "  •  *  defile. "  ]    i  ?  C:"- 

2.  Vai.I.my  :   dAlik.  AV»fJ.  /. 

3.  Vai.1  KV  :  lOmKih  i..«y 
A*.:,    [.l/rt/.    l.^mMh];  E  i: 

'">  57  ;  ^v  ci2. 

Value  :   B  484. 
4   Vegetables  ( culinary  1 :  be 

Som.  :   lx>l,    SisJb.    AW.   Oi 

lobuss.  /iVjr.  A*.  /.  [?cf.  « 
5 .  V  fe- 1 ;  KT A  Bi .K  N  :  huj  1  houi , 
o.  Vecktaht-k-:  :  savor.  -^::t 

savor  J  ;    H  332. 

7.  \'egelal>Ie  product  lapp 
some  kind  entcu  uith  r 
U^hsisi  :  kcsoiii  {}).  Bfi.  A'. 

8.  Vein    or    pulse   (.1/.:/.    w 
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m.  Veins  :  6rat,  Sak.  Kor. 
5  (of  wrist).  {Mai.  uratnadi): 
pr.  wett  chass),  Sem.  Kedah. 
Vchillis  :  uril  tanggin,  Pang. 
;  ured  tanggin,  Pang.  Sam, 
aL  Sinews  ;  veins  :  uyat 
rm.  A".  Ken. ;  urat,  Serau. 
urat,  Pant.  Kap.  Li)g. ;  urat, 
p.  Sim.  [Mai.  urat,  "sinew," 
"  root."] 
i  219. 

1  disease  :  S  186,  187  ;  U  9. 
•tar)  :  S  436. 
=  L  144  :  and  see  V  169. 
:   H  46. 

in  forming  superlatives)  : 
t'hct,  ex.  belog  t'het,  "evil 
eked  truly,'  Sem.  Kedah  \ 
hin.  tChai]. 

fal.  amat ;  sangat) :  W,  Sen. 
on  bwoa  [bwai]  ;  Khmer 
],    "very";     Bahnar   bok, 

] 

nfinanang,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
'.g.    h'nom    neneh,     "very 

Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  n^neh. 
'^ang. ;  nene,  Bes.  Sep.  All 
neh,  Bes.  Songs.  Assuredly : 
g.  lop  ncne'  {Mai.  jauh 
'  far  indeed,"  "  very  far"  ; 
nene'  {Mai.  ch^laka  bCnar), 
a  misfortune,"    "truly   dis- 

Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  ngani 
or  nyance?),  in  the  phrase 
ganee    bar,    "   a  handsome 

Sak.   J.  I.jiu.      Perfect  (?)  ; 

(nv>n.inan),  Sak.  Ra.  [It 
al  whether  these  are  all  con- 

?    Cf.     Khmer    nas    [nas], 

exceedingly  {Mai.  sangat  ; 
amuh.  ex.  Ixid  -  ed  amoh. 
;ood,"    .SVw.    Kedah    [J/<;/. 

superlative  —  ' *  the  most  ")  : 
ak.    J.    Low  [.Mai.   sakali]  ; 

67:   M  42-44. 
sailing  :   S  160. 
.  to  :   S  129-131. 
m  ;  trembling  :   gerahanya'  ? 
ak).    Sem.     Pa.     .\/a.t.       To 
tOda  hf-nja'  (kda  hnja),  Sem. 
IX.       Noise     of     explosion  : 
i"  (kdahaia  ),  Sem.  Pa.  .Max. ; 
(kdahia).    Srm.    link.   .Max. 
im^rnoneak  [I'lAnak];  nonear 

noni  ffianiyj,  "to  shiver."] 
ON  :   T  227. 
:   gt^rlx)  (gL»rlx:>),  Sak.  Kerb. 

']• 

\  :  t^pasa  (l(»|)asse).  Sak.  Ra. 


18.  Village  :  changkat  (tchaiigkat), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Hill :  chftngkat  (tschftng- 
kat),  Sak.  Martin.  [A/al.  changkat, 
"hill."] 

19.  Village  :  kampong  (kampofi),  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  kampong ;  kampuk,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  ;  kampuk  (kampouk),  S'om.  ; 
kampong,  Serau ;  kampokD,  Jelai. 
Place  :  kambugie,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
[Probably  =  kampuk  ye,  "my  (our) 
village."]     [Mai.  kampong.] 

20.  Village  :     pSmengeh     (p'mengeh). 
Pant.   Kap.  Joh.     Clearing  round  a 
village:   pftmengeh  bagin  (p'mengeh 
bagin).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;   B  212. 
Village  .09;  H  153. 

Virgin  :  C  102  ;  F  63  ;  F  75  ;  G  28  ; 
M  6;  Y41. 

21.  Voice:  sua',  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai. 
suara]  ;  S  362  ;  S  364. 

Void,  to  (excrement) :   S  467-472  ; 

V  22-24. 

Volcano  :  H  84  ;  H  91. 

22.  Vomit,  to  (Afal.  muntah) :  ya'  k(5', 
Sem.  Plus ;  ya-ko',  Pang.  U.  Aring\ 
ko  (kfir).  Sen.  Cliff.\  kaho'  (k^h6). 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  ko'  (ku').  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  mako'  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  neko  (no  -  k6),  Sam.  ; 
koh,  Tembi,  Darat  ;  kuk  ; 
ku',  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  kuh ;  kuak- 
kuak,  Bes.  Songs.  To  be  inclined  to 
vomit  :  mako'  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  To  cough  :  kd  -  kuA',  Bes. 
Songs.  Seasick  :  kuh,  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
/.  :  ko'  lebong.  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Sick  {.l/al. 
mabok)  :  ko',  Sem.  /arum,  Sem. 
Plus.  To  void  {.Mai.  berak)  :  ya- 
kok  or  ko',  Sem.  Kedah.  Cholera 
{Mai.  muntah  berak)  :  i-ku'  i-cho, 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  S  468.  [Southern 
Nicobar  oko-hala;  Shorn  Pi  oko, 
"to  vomit";  cf.  Bolaruen,  Alak 
kaok  ;  Lave  kA6  ;  Halang  kdok,  ' '  to 
cough."  Curiously,  Andamanese  has 
similar  forms,  e.g.  Puchikioar,  Kol 
om-kuwe,  "  to  vomit. "] 

23.  Vomit,  to:  bul  (boul),  Sak.  Ra. 
Sick:  bul,  e.g.  bul  bauwau,  "sea- 
sick"; bul  pdle",  "sick  from  eating 
poisonous  fruit,"  Bes.  Sep.  A.  L 
Poisonous  :  bul.  Bes.  Songs.  [Bahnar 
bul,  "  drunk."  "  drunkenness  "  ; 
A'/rwrrpQl  [bul],  "vegetable  poison," 
"effect  of  narcotics"  (and.  in  com- 
bination, "nausea");  Santali  bul; 
Sfieng  binul  (binhul),  "drunk"; 
Bahnar  bonul  (bonhul),  "  poison- 
ous" ;  .Mon  bAbu.  "to  be  intoxi- 
cated "  ;    Bolorven  bul  ;    Niahon  bu  ; 
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Ahk  \tM\\i.  "jMiison."  "drunk'*; 
/„x:r  lull.  'iKHMin"  ;  ffaUn^^  bill; 
ScJ.:n^\tn\.  bu.  "  <lriiiik."] 
S.M-'ii.-'k  (  I/..-/.  nialK)k  laiit»  :  luin 
St'fn  /':.  -l/.M.  ;  tuv^in^  i?i.  Sem. 
/•///.  :  tuiui*  laut  (tuiiii»  laut>.  Sem. 
Huk.  Mix.  Faint  ironi  K>ss  of 
hl<toil?  I  1 /■:.'.  nialHjk  ilanih)  :  luiiig 
iiiAhiini  li'tninij  inhumi.  >V///.  I\:. 
.l/.M.  Jo  m't  drunk  :  lua^'ng 
ilu.iv:ni.  .N.v.v.  A'.  A'l//,  [?  =  F  7; 
?  ol.  i:.jhi;,ir  iiinvj.  "turning." 
"  ijidily  '  .  A'Aw;<-r>revi*ni;  -"srAwingj, 
■■i!rui:k  ;  N.'.W/^*^  uini;  uai.  "  giddi- 
nrss  ■  :  >•*•»  .iIm)  H  175  :  T  351,] 

w 


Wadding  .  H  384-290  :  C  42. 
Tnc     proihicinn    waddini;  :    T     207. 
3o3  ;    1   Jio. 
Wade,  to    t'  210. 
Wag.  to  .   I"  -:7- 

1.  Wages:    ;»■  !ii;0:ek   ipngrek),    JKsuf. 

A':,\    /  /;. 

2.  \\'.\',\  >  :     gaji     (i^Miljii.    S.m.    [.1/.;/. 

j^.tji];   ti    .. 
.V  Waist    (I//     pinuv;.ini;i  :    gel     (//-. 

avW  I.   /'.:»/:.'     I  '.      //■/ '.'.;'. 
4    WaiM'  :  ad.  /'.  \.  .s.rw,  /'..v/^'.  f ;.:/. ; 

H(.  ;    L  IJ7. 

Waist-cloth.  <"  171- 183;  E  76;  li 
25-27;    P  251  ;   R  183. 
^    Wait,   to   I .  I  /.  7.    n  a  n  1 1 1  :   jkV'Ii  .    St-r . 

'  /.•/•'■  ;   ;«)!>.   N.  ,■  X-.    A',  7 . ;   JX3J  -  ana .  ^'.  'W . 

[f.ir   ilu-  .ipparrnt  suttix  cf.  S  222  and 

I     Hi.    i-p:iJ   i'-i«Oi'.   >'..'"v*.   AV'-.*.       Willi 

a  l>,i  !  1.1/,:/  iianii  dahuluj  :  cponiuC-t. 
/'«'.'.•.-/■ ;  p.  lii).  i"  I  pi->in"k ).  ./i7.;/  ;  |x>tnA. 
/' .  /■.;/.  Sli  .\\  ly  :  |A-poi.  /'r'.  -NV/».  ./.  /. ; 
h I pf  »i .  /»'.■■.  . I / ./..:. .  Rest  ;  repose  : 
IK'iMhm  in.uitii  f'/'].  Sul:  A\:.  ; 
p<-v:i>Ol  I  Hint  1 1  I'/.].  S,:A!,  A'rrfi. 
I  111''  Mal.iy  ».]uivaK*nt  Is  given  as 
■•  .s. 'iiiaii-.iri.  '  whiili  I  tlo  not  under- 
stami  ;  pM-':l'!y  "  vcnaiic  "  or  "  ka!»rn- 
;iiii:an  "  i>  nuMiit]  To  .^top  i.'v/;i/««.  i: 
api)i  U'pitii.  N..-.*.  A'ff^fi  :  |K>n,  in  the 
phraM'.  Au  i»k  ukum  pun  siay)  iji 
-■■Miiui.  ••  I  i,'.i\«"  thfi  unlrr  to  stop 
land  I  jT'l  I'li'ly  1.1^'  the  day  (was 
f.rri'.Mi;^  i>.' r>;i;lil."  .V..--i'.  A'f/.  [hahnttr  1 
p  -ii,   ■    l'«  n-Nt."  ■■  to  blup.  *']  , 

'..  Wait,  t-.:  p.irik.  S.'k-.  A'erh.  To  | 
•^t.<!.  I  I/.-:',  bi'iht.-ntii  :  par-ot,  Srn.  | 
'.'.■/.     Sit»p  :  po-.'.i,  .s-7-//'/^'. 

7.  W'.Mi.  T'li.lA.V.  nantii  ;  liuan.  A'/'.:.v  1 
A-,r. 

■^  \V.\ii,  'i«>:  indi.) ;  indu,  ^Vw.  A.  ' 
A>'.'.  ;  lid.ii?  (li  -  dor -i>.  / '.  7Vw.  ;  | 
lid'^i?  (ji-('""-il,    r'.    r'Acv.     To  wait  •    ' 


to  await  i.l/u'.  nasi:  .  'i-ai.. 
J  a  rum.  .nV  «t.  /  7a;.  W'aji .  r" . 
nanii  • :  li-ia  .  ^i.  ladi  "ri  ii 
nanti  kica  ni.iiLa.iL..  -'«&:iL' 
(have I  eaten."  :>':n  Aloii 
pxircntly  the  force  of  :idi  ci  i 
'  ■  Wf  sha'.l  uir  will.  ea>' 

9.  Wait,  t«>  ;.1A;/.  nwc  .  * 
Lebir\  tn-tO,  Ktrt.v.  7:iia3 
nir*nanti ; :  y.i'-  nt!:  •  .t  ?i'^ ■.  /; 
A  ritir,  Sh.il'.  or  wi::  ,.1/^'.  fci 
"lite  t'r  enl?.  o".  Cnt-  tc  dj  b 
shall  or  will  eat  rict. "  Fa%i  C. 
Will  \  Mjf.  r-inli-.Tnihi.:  : 
intC-y  1. 1 .1-.  :ni»^  u"  nia-mlia  ■  V. 
dia  'nak  be.-tt-:ori.  '  iiBC:a 
an  egg"  (of  a  ir>v\..  Stm. 
Icf.  A/a  I.  iiantil 
To  await  :  A  180;  S«:. 
ro.  Wake,  to :  l^.r.j.j.  r"r:-  A. 
Mix/,  bangun] ;  .\  igc-nj 

11.  Walk,  to:   ris.  />.*:.  .\Vs 
tamarit,  /^«rv.  .V(-:»^    [V-^i^ 
for  fit  ;  cf.   K  5,]     [Cf.  .i: 
[rt-j],   "ruad.   J 

12.  Walk.  ti»:  a.  :-.j.  "nj 
walk,"  cho'  la.  /v'.  .1/.:-j- 
fio  set  out  on  a  ;.oumfT  y 
To  walk  ;  C  210 ;  (}  42  i: 
To  walk  along  :  D  03 

To  w:dk  fast:  Qb.'^ 
Walking-stick :  S  4^1. 4? 
i2-\.    Wall  :      dindik^',     ,vr;i 
dinding]  ;   B  xoo. 
Wallet :  n  ii-n 
Wallow,  to  .  B  io. 

13.  Wander,    to:    ly- 
kleng    ic-lcjayn 
soft  » ground?!. 
O  43 

14-  Want,  to  :  f.Miumjoorji 
I-et  us  go  •-  iuin.  ./':*  .-^ 
want  ;  to  wish  for  ^l/^/.  a 
oni  </»/-.  onmn,  .>e-n.  /u-r* 
{/>)  To  w.ini  :  to  wl^h*  a, 
I'.  A' ant.  To  want:  :? 
I/.VV.V.  )  :  liut.  f-.v.  :n.-:oknr 
hut  chip  ma  scrak'-  bit  . 
'•to-morrow  my  hriVw-.trr 
the  jungle  to  catih  birds 
NViil  :  shall  i.lA:/.  h-ndol 
hot.  .SV//.  di^.  ;  h-r^t  V 
niahui  :  i.-nh;\d»^.  A>.:»  f 
(.I/.7/.  sahaya  sukai:  en: 
on  huk"  {ur'cn  liQk"].  />-•' 
(Aftil.  sahava  mahu:.  uuhc 
cnny  hot  \  sU].  Jfhi.  To 
sayangj  :  huak.  7Vm/» ;  ? 
for  Tt-mH  ?]  ;  en  he* 
enhok".  IXin:/.  J  like  ic 
Sakais  :     huwAh    Sen  •  oi 
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ma  scnoi,  Jelai.  I  want 
:  am  hod  bakau,  Krau  Em. 
seems    to  be  no  connection 

groups  (a)  and  (^).] 

TO  :  mot,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
ire :    to   wish   [Fr.    vouloir) : 

Sem.  Klapr.  Will  {aux. 
lahu)  :  gimek,  Sem.  Craw. 
Want ;  will  {aux.  ?) :  na'-m^, 
Tern.  \Bahnar  met,  met, 
Prou  moot ;  Boioven,  AUafion 
avc  ngfimot,  "to  love";  cf. 
ik-ku  [mik-gwa],    "to  desire 

TO  :  shall  ;  will  {Mai.  mahu  ; 
1:    &u.    Sen.     Cliff.      [?    Cf. 

wah  ;  Bahnar,  Sedang  oa, 
ih,"  "  to  want."] 

TO  {Fr.  vouloir)  :  mao,  Sak. 
Sak.  Ra.  To  will  :  mo', 
Bor.  Wish  (want,  aux. )  : 
ik.  J.  Law  [J/«/.  mahu]. 

to:  n^nok?  (n'nok),  Ment. 
Will  [aux.  vb.y.  handa'  ;   na', 

Malac.  ;   hCnAk  ;    'nak,  Jak. 

Want  :     enddk,     Jak.    Ba. 

vant  to  eat :  ku  h^nAk  makan, 

alac.       I    am    going    there : 

tikesut,     Tan.    Sag.     [J/rf/. 

1- 

TO,  (desire)  :   gSgar  ;  kagar, 
p.    A.    I.      To  desire  :    'gar  ; 
*agar,    lies.    Songs ;    A    178; 
L  61  ;   L  148. 
want  :   N  80-82. 
n  want  of:  S  281.  282. 
ag  :   F  1 1 7  ;   N  69, 
F  97. 

off,     to:     tcpi'    (tpi').    Sem. 
'ax.  [.\/(j/.  tCpis]  ;    I'  241. 
'  :   (.'  260. 
:   H  142. 

d  ;    wrinkled  :     tangu,    Sem. 
'ax. 
to  :   basoh.   Sem.   Beg.  [Ma/. 

i,  TO  :  lab,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. 
or  ci.KAN.  TO  (Ma/,  basoh 
hi  I  :  ya-yau.  ex.  y.iu-lt^'h  al)od 
:huchi-lah  baik-baik).  "clean 
1,"  I'ang.  .Slim.  /'ang.  (iai. 
'\'(>n  Tu,  .Sud,  Boloveti,  Jarai, 
.  Itiilang  rao  ;  ?  cf.  Lave 
to\s:Lsh.  ■]    (i63;C  142,  143. 

rll    135. 

\Mal.  p«'-nyt^ngal)  :  (r;|  anioyd 
loydd).  Sem.  Llu^\  hanmil, 
L\  .\ring\  semiil,  Tembi  \ 
Ulai  ;  sfmuut,  Sernii  ;  (.spec. 
•nyOngat  hiiani)  :  hfiniuit  (hu- 
Sem.    Fa.    Max.  ;    hCniuich 


(hmuich),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Bee : 
semiit,  Sak.  Kor.  GbJ 
{6)  Wasp  or  hornet  {Mai.  kCrawai) : 
oikomud.  Tembi ;  oikoniod,  Serau. 
A  species  of  hornet  found  in  brush- 
wood :  oikomot.  Serau  ;  akomdt  [?], 
Sak.  Em.  [?  Cf.  B  143,  or  more 
probably  H  135 +  W  25  (a).] 

26.  Wasp  {Mal.  pfinyfingat) :  ha3ruh. 
Bes.  Songs;   H  135,  136. 

Watch,  to  :  A  131  ;  A  193  ;  S  250. 

27.  Water :  tom  (tohm),  Jehehr  \  torn 
{pr.  to*>m),  Sem.  J  arum,  Sem.  Plus, 
Pang.  U.  A  ring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  tom,  Pang.  Belimd.,  Pang. 
A'.  Aring,  U.  Kel.,  Lebir,  Kerbat, 
Krau  Ket.,  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher. 
River:  tom,  U.  Cher.,  Sak.  Guaij 
Krau  Tem.,  U.  Tern.,  Krau  Ket., 
I^bir,  Kerbat  \  tom  na',  Pang.  U. 
Aring;  M  193.  River  or  stream 
{Mal.snngsii)'.  \.om,  Sem.  Plus.  Rivulet 
{Mal.  anak  sungai) :  awak  tom 
(almost  certainly  mistake  for  tom 
awak)  [why?  it  makes  intelligible 
sense  either  way],  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
tom  wong.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Tributary  stream  :  wong  tom  (wong), 
[sic  in  original],  Lebir ;  A-wa'  tom, 
Kerbat ;  C  loi  ;  kC  -  non  tom,  U. 
Cher.  ;  C  102.  Ebb  (Mal. 
ay6r  surut) :  tom  sat,  Pang.  U. 
Aring.  Flow  or  flood  -  tide  {Mal. 
ayfir  pasang) :  tom  s5nat,  Pang.  U. 
Aring;   W  30. 

28.  Watkr  {Mal.  ay^r)  :  goyd,  Sem. 
Plus.  River  {Mal.  sungai) :  goyd 
{pr.  goydd).  Sem.  Plus  ;  gClI,  Sem. 
Martin  ;  gir-bauh,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  gir- 
bak,  Ben.  New.  ;  ?  B  202  or  M  192. 
Streamlet  {Mal.  anak  sungai)  :  gel 
wong,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  C  loi. 

29.  Water  :  h6,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  ho,  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob.  ;  hoh,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  .Mar. ,  Sem.  Jur. 
A'eut.,  Ben.  i\ew.  ;  hong  (hofi), 
.SV»/«. ,  .Sak.  Kerb.  ;  fing,  Po- 
Klo  ;  ong.  Sem.  Per. ,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. , 
Sem.  Ken.  ;  aung  (oung),  Sak.  Jer.  ; 
Ak  (auk  (ork)).  Sak.  Br.  Laiu ;  ig 
(org).  Tem.  CI.,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
6g  (ohg),  Sak.  Croix  ;  (ohgh).  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  an.  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  "give  me  a 
little  drinking  water,"  ola  ok  ong 
ikei  sen  geniing  ong,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ; 
V  178.  River:  Ang  ?  (aung),  Sem. 
Per.  ;  hong  (hon),  Scim.;  hong  hibu 
(hon  hi>K)u),  Som. ;  H  202;  ong-menA- 
ing,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. ;  B  203.  Brook  : 
ong  -  s(^n,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  S  282. 
Spring  :  jai  6*Jng  (dschei6g'n),  Sem. 
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A'.  A'4/1.  (.'It Mr  waur  :  hong  biek 
ihofi  liit'k).  .s.  w.  Diriy  w.itor  :  honp: 
U"ik  » 111  *  n  U\  k ) ,  .s  •  w.  SI  i  1;  htly  mudd  y 
waii.T  l/-'r.  rau  inniMi-i  ;  lioug  to- 
humi;  thoii  lolioain).  .S'-w. ;  R  51.  To 
tlrmk  •  li<'!i.  Stf».  /i'\\,  /{,-».  Xnc. ; 
uk.  > -•■I-.  A".'.--.  (/■•■'.;  |i'.jk».  N.'///,  ;  ok 
iii!ik>.  >..x.  A.-^v.  /.:•;  iiii  Ag  (iiii 
ori;).  N.:v.  /•'/■.  / 1  ■.-(•;  iiiintj.  .s'i;i\ 
C*/-.'M  ;  hiinlu)!iR  iliinihohi,  .s'<;it. 
A'ftr.  ;  ami  -  Dili;  ;  oiij^.  StM.  Ptr. 
'\\i  unt'.atr  :  yuii  «>!»  liun  aduhPt. 
Sim.  /'.'.  .\Aix.  [/  (>  f.  A'/iiJSt  um  ; 
A'/jW;;;.  A'.' /'.y  om  :  DiCft iJ7v  oni  ; 
A"/';  ;•///  • ,  /  <•/';<■/  hfim ,  "  w  atcr  "  ; 
A*!n:**t     u«*iji;  :      Srifn;     uOn,      "to 

.  W.MI  K  .  I'.itt'ao.  .s«/v.  Cn;:.-.  Hist., 

Sr-fi.    A,  i.    A': J..    Sf-m.    A't'J.  Mur., 

.N"--w.        A"'.:.        A'.'*". .       Si/u.       A'eJ. 

\r:v.  ;         li.itiao.        S^in.        Kltipr.  ; 

ImUmu  lli.ittMMi.  S,')n.  f'r.i'i:  linsm.; 

U\taJi     ihat.lui.      St-rr.     J',i.     A/,:x.  ; 

lOiii'uh   (l»;.iiuln.    S.f'i.   /.'//*.   Mtik.  ; 

Ijan-iitinu.  (  '.  /'.:/. ;  W  J7;  lvl»">u..SVw. 

A'< './(.■//  ;      Ih'tT'ii     [i>r    \)('Uyi\\,     Sfm. 

A'f\t\!/i  ;   Im-.i-h  (ln-lK.T   iK'tiu  :    in   tl:e 

MS.  onuiiially  U-tcw],  Sent.   ('.  St'/.: 

l»itni.     S.n.     /;.  ;     iH-ti-'h    (iK^licuh^. 

/'.;/.-•■.  /,:/.-/■,   S  71;  S  152;  Uiyo.  .SV.7/. 

A'l:rr.  ;  l.na.  '>r.  iuruwb.  ;  lioii. 
^ '.  /..;v^'.  ;  liu.  >\:>t.  7'i;/r. 
.  .s'.;<\  N.'/'/;'.  ;  It'll.  Diir.:/; 
S,'.:  (7.,  X,;a\  ///c;///.  CV.. 
.s.'/.«  ;  toil,  S,iJi\  Hhinj. 
S::k.  IH^nJ.  Sw.  ;  Xvoh,  Sdk. 
:   lauh.  S.'.k.    M,;rtin  \   tu,  .V.7.*. 

■' '.  A'..- //;/.■/•;  to,  »S\//t.  thuii  \  tA  ? 
i.Ti.  Ar.'v  Tim.',  tiioh  ;  ti'u;h 
lOU'-li  ;     iou«.-h").     S,!i\   Kit.  \     kt'tAr 

I  k"  la  I  I.     .N./ A     /:'///.  ;     U  27  ;     diao. 

(V.    //^    ./,.>4.    A,    Or.  ////.   /oh.  11. \ 

diau.  ' '.  lnJ.\  dim?  (daii),  Ken. 
V  :.'.  :   d.u.    A.-v.  Mal.u\\  dO-ii.  /?.'j. 

/A  v. :    din  (diifi.  //rv-j.  Stev  ;  (d'hu), 

/•'.  v.    Ai  :«•.  :   di'O.    yi.'.».    .SV/.  ;   diH")h, 

/.',   .     .V'/,.  ;     doh.    n.'<.    Jirll.  :    du. 

/»'.'.  i".     / '.    /.,;'/-.;   (dooli).    .S.:/'.    AV/. 

/'.'.  ;    du.    .1/./;/.     //<r/-.     //.  ;     B  82; 

r     J07  ;     dak.    /»V/v;.    Srfft^ic,    in\{. 

Chi.".-,  r.    luJ.,  Pal.      Rivrr  (.1/.;/. 

-siiiii^ii)  :        U"tf"u.        Sem.      Kedak  ; 

liii.M.    .<'-}}'..  //.  :  l)i't«.'u  [in  the  MS. 

•  .r.M.Hiii'y      l»-'ta'.i].      .sVw.      /'.     Sel. 

l-."i\iT  (»r  stn.Min  {Mai.  sinigai)  :  l)OtC'U, 

St').:.  K,\i :h.     (  onHuenco  of  sirt^ams  : 

NUriiti     (l»tiuhi.     Seta.      I^uk.     A/ii.v. 

l<  i  vcT  :    U'-u  h    ( t4 '.vh ' ) .    .s"<;  i\    A'crb.  ; 

ti'-ii.      /rw.     ('/.,     .sVv/.     r/. ,    StTi: 

I 'lilt:  j,  CI..  S,:Ji.:  Siim  i'l.\   t('u.  Sak. 

^'■•'-    '-*.  :   a<>oiu,   Si:i\    CV.v.v  •    tiu. 


A\:'n. 


/■■ 


-la.    5tf*t.    U.   Kzm.  ;  r.: 

AVn^.  :  I...  5rti.  A'^i. ;  k:i 

7*1*'/.  :     nienchoj     ;'.u.     .' 

(menthol)    [j/;],    ^ci.   j 

Bt's.  Her.  :  dch.  5j«.  <tl 

Serf  in j^  :  d- 1"»  jj^nde  .  /•". 

doh  g^nde"  1  doh  i;'-:i':kxi 

M  190.      Uig  rixer     li  m^ 

li    cnloi.   Sfr.iu  [or  Timi 

liiuh     "to;.    5c;i.    .l,'.rr:« 

Sea  :   dak.    /'.;/.  ;  C.  Im 

wiing  hw-iauh,  S^^n.Il^^.. 

Ben.  A't-zi'.      Trilniuin  ?:: 

bateuh  (unp  Uiuhi.  Stn 

awang    bi\tauh  laj^.ne  !; 

Pa.  A/ux.  ;  C  301.     'Irl 

kuod    icu.    S.:a:    /'I:;  './ 

le-u,    SkU.    L/if.  :   kr-DC 

/</i7«/.    C/rf.  ;"k^rrar.  iC 

Stream  ;   rivulet  :  tu-k'ja 

Stfrn.      Brook   |/;/.   chiH 

kC-non  dix3.  AVj.  S^p.  .1. 

kenundak.  Strfin.^:  C  v 

{A /a/,    anak  si:nj:ai : :  ii'- 

^^^e'w.  C/ijf.  ;  S  i32.    StTK 

Mtauh  (kliu*  ?  htuh).  S<m 

cf.   W  41  {?):  hating  \A 

bliuh).    Sem.    HhL  Skx 

Small    stream  :    tiu    me 

Tcmbi  \  ti  niachot,  ^rj*' 

Rink  of  river  :  itbmg  :-?j 

Mouth    of    rivtr:    beg 

tionrh).  Sotr,.  ;  chfba  :iu. 

M  206.        Mouth  uf  ?mal 

lu   ajiit  (lM!.k  tou  adjeli.  .' 

M  202  or  M   206';  S  a 

Mouth   of   large  \\\<[- 

monou).  Silk.  A\ri>.\  Bs 

ish     water  :     bAiauh   ?a 

piibing).     SrtK.    P,:.    M: 

pasing     ibtiuh    paiir.?'. 

Bti^.  ;     S     16.       Clear, 

water  :    Irttauh  jCra:h  ibS 

.SVw.    /\t.   .1/,/  J-.  ;  bate:: 

jrns),    St-m,    But.  Mj.i. 

salt)  water  :   bAtiuh  Nbih 

blhuhj.  Sern,  A:.  .l/:;.r.: 

(  btiu     blhut  J.     .vw.    .'■ 

K  261.     Muddy  water:  h 

(  btuh     blkun  ),     .s%  k. 

VV  98:    bateuh  Uk  ilAii 

/'.v^.     J/,j.r.        Slit    Ms: 

king  (btuh  kingj,  .SVw. 

bateu    king    (btiu  kingi. 

-  J  /u-ji-.     Brack  ish  w.i  ttr :  li 

Sem.    />tf.    JA;^.      ci&ir 

nln.    S,jjk.    /ec.      Cad 

siiiglh  ;     teu    bingot,   S-:i 

Dirty  water  :  to  bMiuiit. 

S,7k.     /^a,        Drinkirp   ' 
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Sak.    Tap.  ;    ngot    tiiuh.   Sak. 

tin.      [These    must   mean    ' '  to 

water.  'J       Hot    water  :     t^u 

it,   SaJ^.    Kor,   Gb.      Fresh   (not 

water :  doo  hanit  (?),  Bes.  Sep, 

water  :  dbo  kasti  {?),   Bes.  Sep. 

Htiter :  dbo  hay  it  (?) ;  dbo 
it  (?).  Bes.  Sep.  Dew  :  batauh 
mn  (btuh  rmbun),  Sem.  Pa. 
.  ;  bateu  rfmbun  (btiu  rmbun), 

Buk.  Max.  Eddy  of  water  : 
b£teau,  ex.   kleng  med  bOteau, 

the  eddy  of  the  water,"  Sem. 
h.     Spring  of  water :  med  betiu 

betew),  Sem.  Stev.  Sources  of 
m ;  spring  of  water  :  met  hAteuh 
btiuh).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  E  83 ; 
tide  :  bftteuh  suyut  (btiuh  suit), 

Buk.    .Max.  \   dob   surut,    Bes. 

Ebbing    of    the    tide :    batiuh 

iyut     ( btiuh     ma'suiQt ),     Sem. 

Max.       P'lood  -  tide  :    dob   yal. 
Sep.  .4.  /.       Top  of  the  flood- 
dob    yal     mbun,    Bes.    Sep.  ; 
)5  ;    F    290.      Flood-tide ;    high 
r:   bAteuh  pasang  (btiuh  pasng). 
Bnk.    .Max.      Slime ;     alluvial 
sit:    lai"    bateuh    (tali*  ?  btiuh). 
Buk.    Max.       Headwaters    of 

(upstream)  :  da  k^ping  b&teuh 
ping  btiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
Head-springs  or  upper  reaches 
river  (. I  A//,  hulu  ;  ulu)  :  sen-dob 
tien-duu.  Ih's.  A'.  L.  Head-  ! 
rs  :  chhen-dub,  Bes.  A.J.  In-  | 
:  sendiJO ;  chen-duO,  Bes.  A.  l.\ 
\.      Waterfall  :  dob  che-lang  (?). 

Sep.       Honev  :    dt^-u   [lOlxih  ?]. 

Her.  Oil  :'  dak.  Kena.  II. 
d-oil  :  di)b  long,  Bes.  K.  L.  ; 
07.       Sap  :     b.ltauh    kcti    (  hluh 

Sem.    Ha.    Max.  ;     bateu    keti 

kti).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Sweat  ; 
)iratioii  :  dcx)  kret.  Bes.  A.  /. . 
A'.  /.. ;  B  325.  {StieuiT,  Kuy  Pek 
:  .\fon  (lai"  (dak];  //n;o//'dAk  ; 
Bahnar  dak  ;  Cuoi ,  Bhtionj^,  dak 
)  ;  A'asi'Hi,',  Ilalau^^  dAk  ;  Chr.lu 
Tairn^,    Churu    da  ;     Churu. 

Tu.  Su^  dX  ;  Sfdan^  diak,  dca  ; 

Xanhati^   do  ;    So    doi  ;    /'rou 
(doac)  ;     Samn*    toak    (toac),    j 
i   Bolcn'cn  liak   (tiac)  ;     Por  leak 
)  ;     Xott;^,    Chong    tak  ;    Proons 

Khmer  ilk  (//•.  tok)  [dik]  ;  Old 
er  Irak  ;  Central  and  Southern 
^a;- dak  ;  Teressa,  Cho-wra  rak  ; 
hum  Ko! ,  Sun  thai,  Bhumijdah  — 
ter.] 

FKR  :  vvii^  weh.  Ben.  \ew. 
f    doubtful  ;     perhaps     Ncwbold 

/OL.  H 


took  it  by  mistake  from  the  Anda- 
manese  column  in  Anderson's  Com- 
parative Vocabulary,  where  ' '  mig- 
way  "  is  given  as=  "  water."] 

32.  Water  :  rantong  (rantoft),  Sak. 
Ra.     Sea  :  rantau,  Kena.  I. 

33.  Water  :  i  (ee),  Jak.  Stev.  \  yeh6, 
Jok.  Raff.  As.  ;  (yehs),  Jok,  Raff.  ; 
>'a,  Tan.  Sag. ;  ayer,  Mantr.  Malac. , 
Jak.  Malac. ;  ayerh  (ayekh),  Barok ; 
aii  (aiee),  Ment.  Stev.  ;  ay-(,  Or. 
Trang)  B  137.  River:  Ayer,  Jak. 
Mad.  ;  ayftr,  Kena.  II.  \  ayer,  Blan. 
Rem.,  Bedu.  II.  \  yau,  Kena.  I. 
Stream  :  yau,  Kena.  I. ;  ayftr  kdchMh 
(ayer  kficheh),  Blan.  Rem.  \  S  284 
\Mal.  ayer]. 

34.  Water  ;  nver :  sfimpeloh  (s'mp'loh). 
Pant.  Kap.  Jok. ;  B  138.  River  : 
simpeloh.  Pant,  Kap,  Her. ;  simplQ. 
Pant.  Kap,  Log,  \  sdrnpfiliUi,  Jak, 
Mad.  [Pant.  Kap,).  To  bathe: 
bftsdrnpeloh  (b's'mp'lob).  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  To  cry:  bfeemp^loh  p^ningok 
(b's'mp'loh  p'ningok),  Pant.  Kap, 
Joh.  ;  S  76.  Coconut  oil :  s£mp<iloh 
buah  puLiu  (s'mp'loh  buah  pulau). 
Pant.  Kap,  Lem.  Sea:  s^mpeioh 
pemasing  (s'mp'loh  p'masing),  Jak. 
Sim.  ;  simpeloh  kdmasing  (s'mp'loh 
k'masing).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  \  S  16. 
A  spring :  p^ningok  sdmp^loh 
(p'ningok  s'mp'loh),  Pant,  Kap. 
Joh.  ;  S  76  :  H  116.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
p<^luh,  p$loh,  "sweat"  ;  S  536.] 
Water  :  K  27  ;  E  83  ;  F  i  ;  F  185  ; 
R  9  ;  S  324. 

35.  Watkr.  clean  :  Idu.  Sak.   Tap. 

36.  Water,  slightly  muddy :  bukb 
(boukd).  Sak.  Kerb.  Muddy  {Mai. 
kOroh)  :  blakung,  Tembi. 

37.  Water,  slightly  muddy  :  krd,  Sak. 
Ra.  Muddy :  kru,  Serau.  [Mai. 
k^roh.  "  muddy."] 

38.  Water,  turbid  :  semir,  Sak.  Tap. 

39.  River :  meheng,  Sak.  Kerb. 

40.  River  :  la'wak,  U.  Tern.  Tributary 
river:  i-wa' la'wak,  U.  Tern.  ;  C  loi. 
Water,  to:  B  81. 

41.  Waterconzve :  bed   of  river:  k61£- 
hing  (klhing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Waterfall :  R  29.  30  ;  W  30. 
Watermake :  S  310. 

42.  Wave  (Mai.  ombak)  :  ch&bug  {pr. 
cha-bugg),  Sem.  Kedah.  Foam  : 
che'bug?  (chekbuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
cha'bug?  (chkbuk),  Sem.  Buk.  Afaj: 
Foamy  :  ba'bug  ?  (  bkbuk  ),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

43.  Wave:  ombag  (pr.  om-bagg),  Sem. 
Plus  [Mai.  ombak]. 

3C 
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/■    /'  .    Ip'i      1/ .■'■'•■    .1/. •.'■...    /.:■;■.  223.  Tkki:     s;yc.  ?  :     s.-o.    : 

1/-   .■      .     I.  I- 11,    /*   • '.    A'.;.*     //iv.  ;  -^ '«•'•"•      7T/.'.rr^-        [iV-i. 

r!.-:i:  :.:i    .•..■.•!.    /•  .;.v      //    ;     k:r.in.  inc:  :    prcib.i!»lv  ir.pr.n*     : 

!'■  :Jx  ■    i  i;';!    k  ivii.    />'.:/.<.  "  lo  dr.rii:;^.    ] 

^    .' .•^.         \    -:<    !••-    i»l    ijult.i-itft'  224.  Tkkk     vpr-c.  :     soyn  "•;. 

■  I.'"    •.;••■•        :::t"ii::i      k.iyii  in. 1111-  lAnj;;kui.  k«';.).i'   ^oyw.  ■  tV 

I "•II...    /  .  ■ .'     A  .■■*         v.       r:ip:oia-  tho  *  l;ini;kul  "   ;».•■.;  i.:i  ibf 

:>!i'it.     l..i\ii    ni.iln."«w,    /•;///.    A'.;/.  J\ifi^.    7\-/t.:f.\. 

h'.r.  ;   M  J  (.1/.,/.   k.uu|.     (If  Um-  225.  Tremble.  to'-.lAr/  m-?: 

H'M  i.iM  II.  •-■     IhIai-.ti     |4n»uii.s    {<:)  y^-J'*.i;wcij.  /\:r^r  Ssr..  : 

•ii'l    i-i    In-   Hut    inrr«'iy    Itirtuitoiis.  22ti.    Trkmhuf,      ui  :      '..^-.ie 

•    ^'  ;   ■••1  P  164.  J  gt;g-j^ct.ldK  /\:>t^',  ^--fj 
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^  Tremble,  to  :  pipoh  (pipuh),  Sem, 
Suk.  Max.  Vibration  ;  trembling  : 
ptpu.  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  [?  Cf.  Mon 
kh&pat  [kh&puit],  "to  twitch  (as  a 

dying  animal)."] 
k  Tremble,    to  ;    to   shiver :    kruk, 

Bes.    Sep.      \Mon    karbk    [gftniik], 

••  to  shake"  ;    Khmer  kAkrok   [ka- 

kr5k].  "vibration,"  "movement."] 
^  Tremble,  to  :  gfitor  (ghotor).  Sak. 

i?4X.   \^Mal.   getar]  ;    C  205  ;    F  48  ; 

P  ^l.  26. 

Ttnnbling:  V  15. 
paw  TMngganu       man :        sdngkalu 

(s'nkalu).  Pant.  Kap.  Jok. 

Ttiangle :  C  245. 
|t.  mbe ;  kal.   Sem.  Klapr.     [This  is 

one  of    the  words   that  show  that 

Klaproth  had  some  other  source  of 

information  besides  Crawfurd's  list. 

What  it  was  is  unknown,   and    its 

value  is  more  than  doubtful.  ] 

mbutary   (stream) :    W  27  -  30  ; 

W40. 
la.  THckle.to  :  mer^pil?  (mrpit),  Sem. 

Pa.  Max. 
13.  Trickle,  TO  :  tak-tak  ?  (?  taktanak 

or  laktak),   Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;    teao  ; 

t€au.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.\  B  80  ;   P  206. 

Trouble,  in:  S  186. 
4.Tron8en:     hual,     Bes.     Ma  lac., 

Afantr.     Ma  lac.  ;     sarual,     Mantr. 

Malac.  ;     s5rual     (srual),     Sak.     U. 

Bert.  ;     serwal.    Jfhi    \.\fal.    Pers. 

sarual  :  sahiar]. 
;5.  Trouskrs  :  sarong   bingkai    (bing- 

kel).     Pant.    Kap.    Log.  ;     C    171  ; 

S  a37A. 
|6.  True    {.Mai.    l^enar    or    sunggoh)  ; 

badin  {pr.   ba-dinn).    Sem.    Jarum, 

Sem.  Plus. 
(7.  True  :  eh-wai.  Sem.  Jarum. 
(8.  True  :  tun.  lies.  Sep.     To  approve 

(Afal.  bdnarkan)  :   tun  an,  lies.  Sep. 
19.  Truf.  :     h(31  ;     nahbl.    lies.    A.    /.  ; 

hoi.    /it's.    K.    I.ang.       It    is    true : 

nahdl,   Bes.    K.    Lang.      Approved  : 

hoi.  Bes.  Songi. 
^o.  True  ;  right ;  truth  ;   truthfulness  : 

benueh?  (bnuih?).  Sem.  Buk.  .Max. 

To  approve  :  b^nc  (bini),  Sem.  Pa. 

Max.  ;  emlxjnar.  Jelai  [J A//,  b^nar, 

"true"];  S  482-484. 
|.x.  Trumpet,    to    (of    an    elephant)  : 

kre-ct.  lies.  Sep. 

Trunk  (elephant's)  :   N  98. 
|2.  Trunk  (of  tree),  {Pr.  haste):   Ixitang 

(batan),    Sak.    Pa.       Stem    of    tree 

{A/al.     batang)  :     balang,     Tembi ; 

T    2ii;     W    30.       River:    batang 

hari.  Sak.  Blanj.  Sxv.     Large  river  : 


betang  arin,  Jak.  Malac.  [Mai. 
batang.  "slick,"  "stem";  batang 
ayer,  "stream."] 

Trunk  (of  tree) :  P  193  ;  S  448  ; 
T  203  ;  T  207  ;  T  210-213. 

Ttost,  to :  M  71. 

Truth :  T  240. 

Truthfulness :  T  240. 
243-  Try,    to  {Mai.   choba) :    ya'  ado', 
ex.  add'  d6'  pay  {or  me')  tun,   "  try 
and  do  that, "  Sem.  Kedah. 
243A.  Try,  to  :  chenoba  ?  (dschenoba), 
Sem.    K.    Ken.  ;    choba'  (chobak), 
Krau  Em.  [Mai.  choba]. 
243B.  Try,    to  :    achu,     Serau.      Try 
again :    achulah    sih    h6la,    Serau. 
I  will  begin  {Mai.  sahaya  bfirmula): 
him  ber-hachu,  Darat  [Mai.  achu] 
[  =  P4a]. 

244.  Tuba  (climber),  Derris  elliptica  : 
kenda'  (knd'),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
heie'  kfinda'  (hli'  knd'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  L  32. 

245.  Tuba  (the  root  is  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  blowpipe  arrow  poison) : 
j6nu',  Bes.  A.  L  \  (jenu),  Bes.  K. 
Lang.  [Cf.  A  chin,  tuba  j^nun,  ' '  a 
fish  poison  "  (prob.  Derri5).'\ 
Tube  (of  blowpipe) :  D  66. 
Tuber:  Y  1-21. 

Tuft  (of hair):  H  7. 

246.  Tufted :  kampong-kampong,  Bes. 
Songs. 

246A.  Tukas  (a  tree  producing  wadding): 
tukas,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  L  [Mai.  tukas]. 
Tumior  (tribal  name=remi&):  T 
41.  42. 

247.  Tuman  (fresh -water  fish  spec.), 
Barbus phutunio:  iiXmviU,  Jak.  Mad. 
[Mai.  tuman]. 

248.  Tumour ;   boil    {.\Ial.    risa) :    plait 
(plait),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Tupaia:  M  135  ;  S  417-426. 
Turbid  (water) :  W  30. 

249.  Tormeric  {.\fal.  kunyet).  Curcuma 
lon^a{}):  tins  (tins),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max. 

249A.  Turmeric  :  renet,  Serau. 

250.  Turn,  to  {Mai.  pusar ;  pusing ; 
edar) :  bit,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  Twisted : 
habit,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
b^lit,  "  to  entwine."] 

251.  Turn,  to  :  welwal  (oueloual).  Sak. 
Kerb.  To  turn  round  (?) :  telelwil. 
Pang.  Teliang.  [Bahnar  ual,  "to 
return "  ;  Khmer  vol  [wal],  vil 
[wil],  "to  turn"  ;  Cham  vil;  ?  cf. 
also  Stieng  ual,  "to  bend";  uil. 
' '  to  encircle  animals  with  a  view  to 
taking  them."  But  here  the  con- 
nection  of  meaning    seems   to   go 
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wit'::   li.ifi:  :r  i;.!i.      "LiirxL-     ;  uini;. 

••  P'volvii'^  ■   .     \\\    nine,     "rolling 

-.iilo  .1  tir.  If  MI-  "-p.:.*!  "    ;   cf.  H  175  ? 

.\ihi*i.    w..\    \*uii.     "to    rctiim     ;        268. 

/t, ■/«:.■//     w  •■]  .      ./.■.•4'     w.ti.     wir  , 

/  >'•/».;.'      \  .*f . ."  .f    \v..il  -  hala.     *"  t«> 

iMtn.    j  269. 

a'.  »".    .      I!-.;);!!!!   .!:Jv<'i.ll   .    .S.-X'.    AV.  27O. 

J5^     I  iks.   li»;   to  ri-ti:ri;  ■.I/.;/.  UiIjkj: 

lu -MLili,  >.:■;■.  /■■/.#.:  '  .•/". 
-•;4.  Ti  KV.   I'l  :  tn  r»tMtn  i .1/..-/.  l».uiU.i  : 

j;;;  'V\  \.\  .i'.ii.'.  i.i  -  1 /..■/.  t.Tiioli'k «  ■.  j 
\.i"  **■•!.  >r  ■•■.•.  '.'y./.v  ;  y.i"  hill  .  ' 
.Nr ..-.   /•.*.  .       Ill  turn   roiinri   i.lA.7.    i 

/    /■..■;.  >:::..   /'/;/.  [/-k  rnj. 

J5'v    Ii  :.N.    ii'.    I'l'.-n^   .  ;iv»u''««""i».  .V.-.-v. 
,V./.    Ai'iii.-.il     I- jr.iiiu-iti:^  ill  p"niu>-    1 
.ri.:  .        /■.>:.'       A';,-        /.  v.         R-.vir 
J.'.-::-!.:      :i'iii-.:-:ri;;  I  [<  iiiii>i:ii;  I. /'i?'//.     j 
a'./-.    '■  -:.      1/'/.   pu'.ii^.  •"to  turn. 
■•  ;i'  w  :ik!.    j 

257  liRN.  i.»:  iii.ri::k;M  /  ■  nuii^k; .'' I. 
S,.-:.  /.'..,■  I/..1.  :  kiN.-r.  .Nr:^.  A'.-/".  ■ 
'/■•■  ,  k«  ti' >.i!  I  k-  iii-^>.iri.  >■/»;.  To 
lii::i  i.''..'»;  .i-  k«'^<-  ik^^i'  iV  kcs:?i, 
>/•■•■.•.  /'.■.:•  .1/.  I  :  ki.^.ir,  .SV/-..V/, 
A'lt'.rii.iTi-'.y  ;  .  li.-.j'-jin.i:  :  l^i>>  <?>. 
>.  •■.  /'  l/.;\  I.I  n-vi.lve ;  to 
« !i.i'ii;v  .  k  !!  ■i%'l  I,  >r;v.  /'.;.  .l/.;.v.  1 
I  I/..;    k  ^.'    .    I<  8,^  j 

I  I  KS  «•'.  I .   i«» .   D  t-7  ;  '1'  54. 
Turtle      I.  ::::»■«:      1'      170;      V   '■    272. 

•'■'■  I 

J5>'.  Tusk-<-i  ••^li'l  1»  ':ir  •■   i:i>nii,'  it.iini»». 

>.  "v.     ;■■:•.    .\'.,\.    \. ]/.:.'.    taring];    . 

I I  1-'.;    I-  170;    r  173 
J-;«.i    Twelve      :':  :t  sk  n"»"  ''-'""ki.  >'•■•*.     | 

.V".  /'      |\.i\  i!.M:!.t:i;il :   I',  z,^.  I 

jr..-v  Twenty     .}:".:-•  Is-.k.  .s.;a-.  .vA  />.;. 

[\i.-!y  v!<':iiihii].  | 

^M.i     Iwrsn      ti-,  Ac//.:.  //.  ;  T  45. 

Twenty  one      T  45 
j"j    Twig,      sill.-.:!     Ii!;\ii:  !i     (i<f    troj.')  :    | 

!i.r  l;  i.i  '!i.:ii.'ini..  >.•';.  /'./.    lA.-.v.  ; 

1  »:i:\ini.    /♦■/.•-v.    !'•  34'^-35i. 
j'.>3   Twilight ).' 1  .    ciarkiiiiu^  I?)   (.lA/'.    j 

•.ii.'.iu;  si:.i!ii  k..lntr.  k.i'»ii*»r.  nu'-niril?)    i 

iiniii'l.   .s» /.«.•     /'.;.   .l/.;.».  ;    1>  22.  ' 

2''4.  Twist,    to   i.l/:/    pii.t.ili:    ya'  sOr   i 

(  *'■.    --itiv.    r;-.    f.\.>t    birinj:.    *s>w.    '•    273. 

A>./;A.  _  ; 

2f«5.    Iwisi.     in:     i.inuT    »//•.    l.\m;irri.    .    274. 

o  -I.iiii.r  ••■I   tlif  iui>i<-il   li'rap-Iiark    | 

ii='«!  \\>r  lnjvv>irinj;si.  .s'.»/.  /*///.»". 
J' ?^    'Iwisi.    r<i.   y.r   pin-trl   I  ,'*/•.    piiin-    | 

Icih.  .*^i/'.'.  ',.;.v/v  |.l/.7.  piiitalj. 
-•'•^     ruisi.    'i.»:    ir.   >pin  :    kr'Kil  (kll),    1 

<.'-     /'..•      1/,M.  ;    k.-!il   (kill I.  SiM 


/iuk.  ,i/_M. ;  tj/.:.-.  :•:; 

L?  Cf.  '.'ffifr.-:  \:  t". 
••  lo  tw:*i  :ri:.r-.^-.  J 
Twisted  .  tp-^.l 
Hjn'^kirit:  >:.'.r.  -'.:. 
lini:k.-ir"j ;  k  1^3  .  I 
Two :  wjf.c:.  .'••..t 
doubtful!. 
Tw..:    ':: 

Ixhi.  .SV'-.'.  .^ 
t»ris^';ri.illv  \j 
th./M.v'ihe 
aro  sin: ply  : 
:ls   in  Mal'v 


r. 


'i-.tul  Vj 


(iH'av », 
.V:  »:'. 
271 1 
.    I  w. .  . 
(.  hf-r. , 
Ihi.  , 
.l/.j/.- 
Sfrv. 

.sv/. 

v.inv; 


m.i:.     f '.    /'  ■  :  T 

/>.•■.    .^r.-.  ;    ni:r.   >. 

hni.i.    I.-.:    hir     - 

r.  ;     in.ir.     /.■•■•..    .\ri 

;    \\  :nl».:r  .    r.:i" .  n  i 

./.     /        Th^    <.:.ri 

ka-fliiii  :   n:  .v.  >»■  • 

hA  :     K'hmtr  i.lr    i  r 

Khmer     \x\r     iin>crpi.'L> 

Phn^Jfi^r,    Aj.   C«-.:«!i'.    r.r.- 
rirw^'.  AY";    7'fa.  ^*i//.  /Vj .'.•?: ■ 
/.<::r    bar;     Ji,-:',vf.':  ■.«••■ 
lian  :  A/<ii'.v.  r«  ■?  j\-.';  ^^ 
S>7mry    paar  :     /''■    :■:::; 
b,ih,  "  two.  ■■] 
Twci :    ii.trr?  ir..i".rT  -  S:** 
narr,    S.:J^.    A'.:.  :   n.'ir    r-U- 
.1  /.;  /■////  ;     I  i;i  r .    / '.'  -  A V  ■ 
A*.;.'..'.,    .V;ii-.  'r.    /^V''.  :    ::: 
A'or,\  /./.;..  ;  n.ir,  /"tw.  i.:... 
AVt/.v     AV/. .     AV.:/.     r«-* 

y.  /..'«■,  >ii^.  >i.rr.: 
Serau  ;  nAl.  >-•■?.  .'^''■ 
iial.  Silk.  Cn-ix.  Tr^T. 
Su-k.  Jf'r.,  .Srf-v.  A'.  A"!": 
.Xfiirfin  ;  na.  .Sc'w.  \*(t.  ; 
T  45;  nvljul  i:u'!il«.i:''  .S 
is  jxissihu.-  th;il  lhi<  ?.-.  a  t 
between  Mai.  clu.:.  "  :^ 
jual.  "  to  st\i  '■ :  fcf  >  o( 
two:  ai-iiai'a.  .S\ '?;.  a.  h 
52.      [See  pp.  458.  45«-.  ;i 

'I'wo  :  s,ir,  AV**.;-  /.  .  T 
270. 

Two:  fluai.  I\in;.  F-ri'^ 
St^n.  /\'r,  ;  dua.  ^.'*".  .: 
/.Vi./lc/.  A'.  /.,7V;:  .  ^  '■  ^f  • 
Mi: lac, /,7k.  Mchu\:  dua. 
H  116:  dusu'  tJu?uki, 
[MgL  dua]  :  K  250. 

TvF»boon :  S  480. 
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U 

i/fl/.  odoh)  :  meh  or  m6,  Sent. 

pa  ban,  Sem.  Bfg.  [?  cf.  C 
ftpa'  (papa),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. ; 
pr.  papa),  Sem.  Plus  ;  papa, 
iorrible : /apA.  Som.  [There 
z/.  papa,  meaning  *'poor," 
led.  •] 

=  S292(^)]. 

huh  ?    (b'uh),    Sem.    Buk. 
but,  U.   Tern. 

ninag?  (ni-naig),  Sak.  Blanj. 
lenet  (n^-n^t),  Sak.  Ra.\  nit, 

ngl",  Jelai.      Dirty  :  nednal 
),     Sak.     Pa.       yMon    nget ; 
nguo,  "  dirty."] 
IN    shafp:  :    rupa   kfije'  (rup 
m.  Buk.  Max.  [Mai.  k6ji]  ;  B 

68  ;  H  63  ;  S  206  ;  S  292. 
PERSON  :    uus,    Tembi.     Not 
^is,   Tembi. 

Mai.  puru  nasi)  :  pins,  Sem. 
IX.  Ulcer ;  cancer ;  gangrene 
uni  haidl  ;  puru  jahat)  :  pius 
I?  (pius  mnlkih  ?),  Sem.  Buk. 

;  ulceration  :  si'tong  (stung), 
I.   Max.      Syphilis  ;    cancer  ; 
the  anus  :   sCdong  (sdung), 
r.  Mar.  [Ma/,  rtistong]. 
:   A  12-14  ;   A  16  ;    1  45. 
iion .  V  9. 
cal  cord  .  N  16. 
ila  :    p<?n^unilxinK    (p'ngum- 
^an/.    Kiip.   J  oh.    [Mai.   kCm- 
to  unfold. '  ] 
istomed  :  A  23. 
re :  A  23. 
lin  :  C  70  ;  N  79. 
ngi.iu  (ngi(5u),  Po-Klo\  nyu? 
(nou),  .SV'w. 
:    n.ahajok    (nAhadjok),   Sak. 

:  niamak,  Sctiint^,  Blan. 
'iedu.  //. ,  .Mcfit.  Her.  I.  ; 
Mant.  lior.  Uncle  (younger 
her  or  mother  respectively)  ; 
;r  :  mj\mak.  Menf.  Her.  II. 
amak.  "  uncle. "  ] 
:   B  410  ;    V  40  ;    F  43.   44  ; 

:ed  :   R  42-44  ;   U  19. 

E  12. 
Toond     I  14 

.eath.  R  165;  D  96 ;  E  12. 
tand.    to     {Mai.    tVti)  :     tar 
■),  Pani^.  Sam,  Pam^.  Gal. 
•iTANi).    10  :    ihuol   (Ihowt'/), 


Sak.  Kerb,  [see  P  155].  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  yol  [yal],  "to  see,"  "to 
understand";  baniol  [p&nyal],  "to 
make  another  understand."] 

16.  Understand,  to  :  €rtl  (ortl),  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  (rtl).  Sak.  Ra.  ;  rCthi  (reuthi), 
Mant.  Bor.  [Mai.  arti ;  Crti  (some- 
times pronounced  rCti)]. 

17.  Understand,  to:  intaSng?  (in- 
dag'n),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  com- 
prehend {Mai.  firti) :  ya'  benteng, 
ex.  bra'  benteng  dorr  {Mai.  la'  Crti 
sakali-kali),  "don't  comprehend  at 
all,"  Sem.  Kedah  [?  cf.  E  6]  ;  C  160  ; 
K  56-59. 

Undo,  to  :  O  41  ;  O  44. 
Uneyen  :  F  29  ;  R  188. 
Uxihappy :  H  38. 
Unimportant :  F  120. 
Unintentionally :  O  39. 

18.  Unlucky   {Mai.   ta'  mujor) :  majar 
{pr.  majarr),  ex.  majar  mfi'  ttm  {Mai. ' 
ta'    mujor  mu   itu),    "you   arte  un- 
lucky," Sem.  Plus. 

I 8a.  Unmarried :    bujeng,    e.g.     "are 
you   unmarried  ?  "   bujeng   na   doh  ? 
Kerdau  [Mai.  bujang]  ;  B  1-3. 
Unpleasant :  S  206. 

19.  Unripe  {Mai.  mantah) :  dA-ching, 
Bera\  finjdh?  (n*dj6h'),  Sem.  K. 
Ken.  Raw  ;  uncooked  :  inj4  (indiA, 
"deep"  a),  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [?  Cf. 
Khmer  chhau,  * '  raw. "] 

20.  Unripe  [Mai.  keiat) :  kleg.  Pang. 
U.  Anng\  kSlach  (klch),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Unripe  ;  green,  of  fruit  {Afal. 
k^lat)  :  kfled  {pr.  k^leJdd),  Sem. 
Plus.  Young  {Mai.  muda) :  keied 
{pr.  kCledd).  Pang.  U.  A  ring. 
Areca  -  nut :  p^ngClat,  Jak.  Mad. 
{Pant.  Kap.)\  (p'ngalat).  Pant. 
Kap.  J  oh.  ;  ({X)ngalet),  Pant.  Kap. 
Log.  :  buah  kelat  (baah  k^lat).  Pant. 
Kap.  Her.  ;  F  284.  Banana  (spec. 
Mai.  pisang  susu?) :  kflat  bawat  (kit 
bauat),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  M  134. 
K61at  (a  kind  of  tree)  :  kCdet,  Pang. 
U.  Anng;  {Mai.  kClat  puteh), 
Eugenia  lineata  or  E.  pyri folia  \ 
kdat  plltau  (kit  pIltAu),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  [Mai.  kClat]. 

21.  Unripe  ;  green,  of  fruit  {Mai.  kfilat) : 
U^kad  {pr.  b€-kfidd).  Sem.  Jarum. 
Insipid  {Mai.  kdlat)  :  b€kat  (bkt), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Areca  or  betel-nut 
{Mai.  pinang):  bengkad  {pr.  beng- 
kadd),  Sem.  Plus;  B  12.  Kelat 
tree  spec.,  Eugenia  sp.  :  bdkot 
tehuing  (bkot  tlhuing),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  (spec.  .\fal.  kClat  merah). 
Eugenia    lineata    or    £.   pyrifolia : 
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lukni  ii::  r.-i"  fl.Uoi  mix').  Stiti.  Btik. 
)/..••..     i^i^'v.     I/.-/,    kilal     pulchj  ; 

Irk-l    |.'.-".l.lll    I'lKl     jihui,    S'-m.    Jittk. 

.l/\  >  li  IK  -  ;■■  i!in  Mt  h.is  edil)k* 
l"ri::t,  atui  t!ii:  -iit'.-«lil«'d  K'.ivrs  are 
w-i-\    li-r    W'-iufii.-.    i.iM'l  -  (Irt'SMrs    !o 

;i\'"t      ii- -iil.i-  !l!-^  ■  ■.      IiiinihI     Kfr.      liO- 

.V:";  y^-;..  ';.;;.  :  U-V..:.  /\;i;i;.  / '. 
./*..'^.  "(  .ii  ■»••■>••  .fnrH,  (sptw 
-lA:.'.  !i'.:.;»i  m.U.i  k'-.i  !i!!ij^  i.  A.  -^ '.'•//. v/v 
w.;.'.;;.  •■■■,■  .  l-i.V.n!.  .V;/.  /.■.-. v  .lA.M.  ; 
rt.    I     20. 

I'Nkil'i    :    k43.  .«;;   Y  42-43. 

Unsuccessful .   1    1  -;  1 . 

Untie,  to  :  0  41  .  (»  44. 

Until  •  1    -Mw  .    r  86. 

Untrue     1 .  3  r 
■>•    Unwell-  Muli'Ii:);   in'"il.iij  (?^.  /'rf. 
>■'/    ;   S  kS;-  i.,^ 

Unwilling     N  i--vt!.>. 

Up     "  ^•i 

Up   country  :   A   s ;  A  ^  ;    li   42  : 
l   .so 

I  n  L'.:'  11;  t  i-.>".:!ii!\  .  A  15  ;. 

Upas  .   M  -.'^j  .   r  irj^^-i'^o 

Upper  arm  :  A  134.  1  57 
:.'.   Upright,  an  ip«v.. .  ]--nuU-.-.ng.  St,». 
A,.!..":  .  S  4 J.;. 

Upside  down     In.  12. 
i\   Upstream  .1/./    vrm-.   lotn.    Ni//-, 

f-v;;         (S-.-i-    iin.li-r      l'    20,?.        The 

r'«!i:n'-.  li.iii  IS  (!oul»t:iil  liut  possililf.] 
.-;    I  rxii;!- \M  :       -j.-h.'j  ;■»      jijO  -  hor^fi, 

A  f  :..    !■:  •:    :   A  o  .   T  8(^  ;   \V  30. 
.:■»    I'l-iKJAM.     l«>   «.•»   (.1/.:/.    iiiutlik)  : 

iiriilii;     t /•»-.     iir.;ili::'4»,     Srw.    /'/v.*; 

m-j    l.k.    A'-,    A.r.    [  I/.;/,    mudik]  ; 

A  f.;   A  ...  ;    T  ; 
:'"•  A    I  ■  I-.-'  11;  1  \ M .   I « •  I :• » :   ji;;ilah.   Tt'm^i, 

h  ■/-.;.■  .  ^.il.i!:  ii;.il.iklii.  Sit\iu.   f.lA:/. 

i^.il.ih.  "  !  i/it"  (UM-.j  I'l.T  "|iuming" 

lu'.its  u;•^^rl'.lnl !  ) 

Upstreamwards  :  A  o. 

Upwards  :  A  o  .  A  •;  ;  K  20. 

Urat  batu  ihi!u;u>  s|-«-o. ) :  G  25. 

Urethra:  T  (.2  ;  k  183. 

Urinate,  to  .  r  27,  aS  ;  W"  29. 
:;.  Urine     «  1/-/.      k,nchi!ii:)  :     kciiom 

iflmiinV.li.  /'..'/.;.■.  I '.  .lrini^;  (kenom), 

>'■»:.  .^ '.■.•'.  :   k«Mi.i!ii.    Sttn,  A'.  Ki'i.  ; 

■:.iin   i!i<iriii\   S;:.    /'/.a  lliff.\  tu-u 

:i  .in.  »•;.  '   V '■  ;  ten  ii.\ni  (irunorin), 

>  .  V.  :i:  :*.'.  ('!■[//'  ;   d' ■.»  in;inurn,  /^v. 

N--.".        rriiK'i     to    utiimle:     kC:n:im 

'i.iniii.  >Vw.  /'..-.  .lA.T. ,  Srm.  Huk. 
l/'i     ;    S    iSo,     1S7.      'r«.i    urin.ite  •- 

iii.ll-.i  T.utn  I  iiik;iurin,  S.'m.  liuk.  Mt!x.\ 

k.-:.irn  ."     ii,'"ii."mii,    St  ft:.     A'.    A'cn.  \ 

'  .in.uii  ;    k.n'.iim.    'I'twi'i;   iiC'mnAm  ; 


I  ni-num.  A'»..v<    /.'::.  ■  -i:' 

I  ('.A'i.-rn.,  rr.  in-i'rr  /■■ 

■  of    iirelhr:!.  :     h.:'i:-,-.--i     i::. 

I  /?<«*.    .\/:rr.  :    h-:i::j.-;  . 

duinj:   kui::  ■.    .*'■■.■■■:.•     /■■■.   . 

I  pa-s    1 /..-.■■ '-.ly   urn"- ■    I ';:.■. 

'  ikumrihum  ..".■'•:./■.■.../. 

I  niAhiim    'lo/-;ii    iiii..:' . 

.lA-M".  Ciroin  :  \..i\.-.r.  r 
/\:.  A/::.'.-.  ;  i.!/:'.  >-*:i^- 
riiiniinv.  .S'»?.'.  i-'.-.-c.  Mc 
iu»m,  >'<■'' :.v.  [.j/:n  t 
knAm;  i.-An;].  "  ur'.r.f;  .  .■. 
[  nom  ],     '■  T.uir.      ■  tc 

num.  '■  urj:.*.'  '  -.  .>.';■•:.■ 
urinate ' ' ;  (Jfi tc  r.u:n  ' ■  ur.; 
d.ik  ru>ni.  •■  iir.i.'.-  "] 

20.  I  -■  K I N  K  .  t  -t  1:1 ; : -.IT-;  .  \ 
M.i!,7.:  [.!/;/.  A::nLh:r:i; 

29-  U»e  (.l/t.-/.  £r-n.i^  ch:: 
ara).  .s'l-w.  i.l/.-/.  cliiTi 
apparently  mean  "  .i>::::f 

30.  Lrjii.  :  Rur.Ji  'c;vjr.i. 
guna  (couriL'.i.  ^v-^  >. 
'gCinnkj.  />?■.•';.  \.>t:> 
iLK*^ri;uiuik).  A:.»\;:  [.'./../. 

31.  Use.  to  :    v.\ <*::'.    T-^-ik-e: 
S.:k.  A'crr.     ToAcar:: 
.*>.'//.'.     To   us-p  [or  : 
pakaii  :  pak.ii.  7«r-'.-.": :  . 
J.\zt\2t.     CiolheT.    juikair 
[  .l/i4*/.  pakai.     ■ !  J  uno. 
pakai-m.  "clothing.'] 
Utensil ;  T  lux." 

32.  Uyula  (.1/.;/.  anit  t-^h 
.sVw.  /V^/.'  :  T  1C2:  7  1 


Vagina :  r  21^-222. 

1.  Valley:  chinereu  its':!-.:; 
7V7/.  :  chanik.  ./.;.<■.  .1/-'.- 
ehtTuk,  "Iiole  ';  A>"rs''c 
"  pass."  ••  tlehle.'^      ?C 

2.  Vai.IKV  :    dAlik.  AV»rj.  / 

3.  V.\r,i.fc.v  :  K-mUih  i-V" 
A*^.  [.lA//.  IrnilKih];  K 
S  57  :   W  62. 

Value :   B  484. 

4-  Vegetables  fculinan-': 
Sotn.  ;   1x3.    Sck.    A>.   t 
irbuss.  /.V.f.  A".  /.  [?i:f.  : 

5.  Vi-«.;ktahm:>  :  hui  i.kouTi 

t>.  Viii^FTAKT.K<  :  s;udr,  -^^ 
sayor]  ;    H  332. 

7.  Vegetable  product  "."ir 
some  kind  eaten  \M:h 
Udsisi  :   kOsoni  0),  Bc^.  A 

8   Vein   or    pulse   (J/--*;.  1 
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Sam.  Veins  :  6rat,  Sak.  Kor. 
ins  (of  wrist),  {Mai.  uratnadi): 
s  (//-.  welt  chass),  Sem.  Kedah. 
I  Achillis  :  urit  tanggin,  Pang. 
ng\  ured  tanggin,  Pang.  Sam, 
Gal.  Sinews  ;  veins  :  uyat 
Sem.  K.  Kfn. ;  urat,  Serau. 
:  urat,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. ;  urat, 
'ap.Sim.  [.V/al.  urat,  "sinew," 
"  "  root."] 

M  219. 
Ml  disease  :  S  186.  187  ;  U  9. 

(star)  :  S  436. 
n=L  144  ;  and  see  F  169. 
;o :  H  46. 

(in  forming  superlatives) : 
?r  t'het,  ex.  b^log  t'het,  "evil 
wicked  truly,"  Sem.  Kedah  \ 
Achin.  tehaij. 

[Sfal.  aniat ;  sangal) :  bO,  Sen. 
Man  bwoa  [bwai]  ;  Khmer 
ek],    "very";     Bahnar   bSk, 

'•••] 

m^nanang,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
{e.g.  h'nom  neneh,  "very 
).  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  n^neh. 
.  Lang. :  nene,  Bes.  Sep.  All 
neneh,  Bes.  Songs.  Assuredly: 
e.g.     lop    nene'    {A/al.    jauh 

"far  indeed,"  "very  far"; 
L  nene"  {.\fiil.  chOlaka  b<^nar), 
r  a  misfortune,"  "truly  dis- 
,"  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  ngani 
»  or  nyanec?),   in    the   phrase 

nganec    bar,    "   a  handsome 

,  ■  Sak.   J.  L^nv.      Perfect  (?)  ; 

in  (m.)n.inan).  Sak.   K'<i.      [It 

ttful  whether  these  are  ail  con- 

?    Cf.    Khmer    nAs    [nas], 

"] 

;  exceedingly  (Mai.  sangat  ; 
amoh,  ex.  l>c(l-e(i  amoh, 
good."    .SVw.    Kedah    \^.\fal. 

(superlative  —  ' '  thf  most  ")  : 
.S*;^'.  /.  Loiv  [.Mai.  sakali]  ; 
G  67  ;   M  42-44. 

i.  .vulin^  ;   S  160. 

te.  to  :   S  129-131. 

bion  ;  trcmblinj;  :   gcrahanya'  ? 

iiyak).    .St'pn.     Pa.    .Max.      To 

,   ktVla  hr-nja'  (kda  hnja).  Sem. 

\fax\       Noise     of     ex])l()sion  : 

lya"  (kdahaia).  Sem.  Pa.  .Max. ; 

a'  (kdahia),    Srm.   Buk.   .Max. 

VAm^r  lioncak  [iii^nak];  nonear 

];   noni  InAniy],   "  to  shiver. "] 

TioN  :   T  227. 

^  :   gerlxj  (gorlx'>).  Sak.  Kerb. 

87]. 

,GK  :  t^pasa  (topasbe).  Sak.  Ra. 


18. 


19. 


I    ^3- 


Village  :  changkat  (tchafigkat), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Hill :  chAngkal  (ischftng- 
kat),  Sak.  Martin.  [Alal.  changkat, 
"hill."] 

Village  :  kampong  (kam[x:)n),  Sak. 
Ra.  \    kampong ;    kampuk,  Sak.    U. 
Kam.  ;    kampuk  (kampouk),  Som.  ; 
kampong,    Serau ;    kjimpok^,  Jelai. 
Place  :    kambugie,    Sem.    K.     Ken. 
[Probably  =  kampuk  ye,    "my  (our) 
village."]     \^Mal.  kampong.] 
Village  :     p6mengeh     (p'mengeh). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.     Clearing  round  a 
village :   pCmengeh  bagin  (p'mengeh 
bagin).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;  B  212. 
Village  :  G  9  ;  H  153. 
Virgin  :  C  102  ;  F  63  ;  F  75  ;  G  28  ; 
M  6;  Y41. 

Voice  :  sua',  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  [Mai. 
suara]  ;  S  362  ;  S  364. 
Void,  to  (excrement) :   S  467-472  ; 
V  22-24. 

Volcano  :  H  84  ;  H  91. 
Vomit,  to  {Mai.  muntah) :  ya'  ko', 
Sem.  Plus ;  ya-ko',  Pang.  U.  Aring; 
ko  (kfir).  Sen.  Cliff.\  kaho'  (k^h6), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  ko'  (ku'),  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  ;  mako'  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  n€ko  (no  -  k6),  Som.  ; 
koh,  Tembi,  Darat  ;  kQk  ; 
ku'.  Bes.  Sep.  A.  L  \  kuh ;  kuak- 
kuak,  Bes.  Songs.  To  be  inclined  to 
vomit :  mako'  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  To  cough  :  kd  -  kuA',  Bes. 
Songs.  Seasick  :  kuh,  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
/.  ;  ko'  iCbong,  Pang.  U.  Aring, 
J^ang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  Sick  {Mai. 
nialx)k)  :  kci',  Sem.  /arum,  Sem. 
Pius.  To  void  {Mai.  Ixjrak)  :  ya- 
kok  or  ko',  Sem.  Kedah.  Cholera 
{.Mai.  muntah  berak)  :  i-ku*  i-cho, 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  S  468.  [Southern 
Nicobar  okCi-hala;  Sham  Pi  okc), 
"to  vomit";  cf.  Boloven,  Alak 
kA6k  ;  iMve  kft6  ;  Halang  kdok,  ' '  to 
cough.  "  Curiously,  Andamanese  ha.s 
similar  forms,  e.g.  Puchikioar,  Kol 
om-kijwe.  "  to  vomit. "] 
Vo.MiT,  to:  bul  (boul),  Sak.  Ra. 
Sick:  bul,  e.g.  bul  bauwau,  "sea- 
sick"; bill  ptJle",  "sick  from  eating 
poisonous  fruit,  "  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /. 
Poisonous  :  bul.  Bes.  Songs.  [Bahnar 
bul,  "  drunk,"  "  drunkenness  "  ; 
A'Awrrpal  [bul],  "vegetable  i)oison," 
"  eft'ect  of  narcotics"  (and.  in  com- 
bination, "  nausefi  ") ;  Santali  bul; 
Stieng  binul  (binhul),  "drunk"; 
Bahnar  U>ftul  (bonhul),  "  poison- 
ous "  ;  Mon  bAbu,  "to  be  intoxi- 
cated "  ;    Boloven  bul ;    Niahim  bu  ; 


.' 
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A/.ik  \iM'.\\.  '■  piiivMi."  "drunk": 
/.t.'.c"  hu!.  ••fH)!-*oir'  ;  Halang  bul  ; 
Scdiin^  lull.  !'U,  ••ilrunk."  ] 
S4';i>.ik  I  'A:/.  nul)^)k  lauli  :  tuin 
Svm  y*:  .l/:i.  ;  tuwiUR  »?l.  .S>iw. 
/V.v.>  :  liiitiL;  l.iul  (mini:  liiuti.  Sent, 
link.  M:\.  I'.iini  irum  1«>S5  of 
M'>u<l?  I  l/;.'.  inalnA  cl.mihi:  tuing 
niAhuni  J?  Ill  iMj;  inijumi.  Sxtn,  I\t. 
.lA.'i.  '\\>  m-l  drunk  :  luii^ns: 
(Ui.iv:ni,  Si'in.  A".  A'l '/.  |?:-K  7; 
?  ol.  Ii,ihu.:r  uin*;.  "  turning,"' 
"  i;iiMy  ■'  ;  A\^w,r  .srevrng  jSrlwinp;. 
"  ilruiik  ■  .  .sV./'w^'- uiru;  uni,  "giddi- 
in."»r> "  :   s.irf  aUo  B  175  .  T  251.  J 

w 


Wadding  :  H  2S4-290  ;  C  42. 
Tii-t;    jiioikK-in-^    w.ulJim;  :    T    207, 
ao8  .    r  21... 
Wade,  to    » *  21 0. 
Wag.  to    I   27. 
I.  Wages      ii.'iii;ijvk    (p'ntj  rvk),    /'.;.'//. 

A--    ;.n. 
J.  \Va<.i.-       i;nji     <i;uliii.    >"'///.    [.1/..7. 

\.  Waist    ( . I  /.  ■ .'.     1 .1  n J:^^lnl; »  :     gel    I  /»/■. 

-.■;ii.  /'..v^-.  /•    />■/ //■■■. 

4.   W'Ai-r:  .1-1.  /'■■:.  S.iu:,  /'..-wv.  ^W. ; 

Waist  cloth  <'  171-183;  E  76:  (i 
-•5-27:    ]•  J51  ;   k  1H3. 

f:.  Wait,  to  '..I/..-/.  n.inin  :  |xH:h.  Sen. 
I  /:'/.;  ;m>ii.  .s  :-{■.  A'.;.;  {X>i'-:inn.  »S','w. 
[f.'F  i:i!'  .ip;».jr''m  .s-.iifix  cf.  S  222  and 
1:1),  .p-i  ■.•:>ol".  >.:^.  AV/;*.  Wait 
a  !-it  !  1.1/.:/  naiili  dahului  :  L*ixiniut-l. 
/'iW'i  .  p.  :'ii'>' I  iKiiiiiik  K  /i7.;i  ;  jx>tnA, 
/»  ■/.;.'  M.iwly  .  Ix-JK)!,  /.'■>.  .SV/.  -•/.  /. ; 
hip-.i.  /■■.-•..  .1/,:.'.;,.  I<t*'5t  ;  repose: 
|»«Mi-p<»n  Mi.uit; »  [  «/i],  N.;X'.  A\.'.  : 
p''i,'[»Ol  manin  ["'].  >''/a".  A'f/A 
I  rif  Mal.iy  t-»jiii\a]rnt  is  given  as 
■■  •«  ■M»a!!-a:i.  '  wliitli  1  do  not  under- 
sTaml  :  j"i:>«.l-!v  "  »;<''n.i:ii:  "  or  "  kasO-n- 
aiis^'a!!  i-i  nuMnt. )  To  Mop  i /////•.;»•. ): 
.ipoi  »i-po;i.  >  ;/•.  A'fV*.  :  i>«»n,  in  the 
phra««c,  ,v.\  <»';  ukvim  pern  siap  iji 
^'■ii'.iii.  "  I  1:1  VI*  ih''  orrli.r  to  stop 
caiidi  jvl  r'M'h-  ia.*»  the  day  twas 
turiiiii;^' i-'i  ii:L:Mt,  .s".;^-.  AN:.  [Jiahnr.r 
p-.n.   •    t'>  I'-l,  ■  '■  to  stuj).  ■■] 

'..  \\\il.  10.  p.irik.  >'.:v.  AV/^.  To 
*«i'.;>  I  V  ■/.  !i.'!hi-ntii  .  par-et,  St-t:. 
(''!_'/■      IS:"p  :   po- -i.  >■■■/'//'/;,•. 

7  W.Mi.  lit"  l/,7.  nanfi:  huan,  AVt.'.v 
AV/. 

'^.  WMr.  Ti»-.  iiul.!> ;  iiuJo.  Sem.  A'. 
A'fV/.  ;  lidi?  ili-dC'i-i).  (\  Tem.  \ 
'"'ui^  (]i-i!iT-ii,    1-.    i.hcp      To  wait  : 


10  await  [Mxil.  nar.'.-  .  li-ii 
J  a  rum.  .sVw.  Piw..  Wi,- .  x. 
nanti  1 :  tada  .  ex.  li'ia  :c  r: 
nanti  kita  m:ik.^.i.  -  vu  ■ 
(havtrl  eaten."  .Vbt.  Kei^ 
fxirent'.y  the  tcrcc  o:  li-ii'  j- 
"  we  shaV.  iyr  w:'.r  tit.  ' 
9.  Wait,  Ti>  i.U:/,  n-mr.!. 
Lebir\  i>n-t»>.  A Vr »,;.*.  Tcaw 
m^nanti':  ya"-"nt£' u:r -::::£  ^ 
Afif.^.  Shall  crwLl  ..l/c;  : 
"nt?  .'r  cnte,  r^r.  ccic  >c  i" 
slinll  or  will  eai  rice.  "  f-2%i  i 
Will  {.l/ij/.  nanti ■.-.»■  mih-.' 
intCT I.  ex.  ir.tC-  u"  ma-niila  X 
dia  'nak  ticttt'li^T  ,  -i:  is^t: 
«n  *^ffS"  lof  -I  fo*l".  jrf* 
Icf.  .1/1//.  nanti]. 
To  await  :  A  189  ;  Si  222. 

10.  Wake,  to:  ranjin.  ha  h 
Mai.  bangun]  :  A  igo-iOv 

11.  Walk,  to:  lis.  A'i.  S^. 
taniarit.  H<ti.  A'lt.-.  [!\t«:: 
for  rit  :  cf.  F  5.]  [Cf.  .-I 
[r.>j]'.   "road,    j" 

12.  Walk.  t<i:  ia,  •-./.  "i:) 
Wiilk,  "  cho"  ia.   /A-.^.  .I/-;- 

( 10  set  out  on  a  joume.-  .  > 
To  waik  :  C  216  :  (.i  42  ; 
To  walk  along  :  D  93. 
To  walk  fast  :  Q  6.   ' 
Walking- stick  :  S  4;!.  4; 
I  a  A.    Wall  :     tllndikT*.     Str^, 
dinding]  ;   B  100. 
Wallet :  H  ii-n. 
Wallow,  to  ;   B  So. 

1 3.  Wander,  to :  tyd,  n. 
klttni;  tOlc-jayn.  "lo^ind 
soft  1  ground?' I.'"  ^m.  A':J: 

1 4-  Want,  to  :  i .:  \  j:im  '  jixsm  ■. 
I -el  us  go  :  ium.  Av.  /./. 
w.int  :  to  wish  for  -.I/jA  m 
on  I  (/>/-.  oninn.  5t  w. /t'Tii 
{fi )  To  w  am  :  to  wish  :  ."^ 
I'.  A'am.  To  want;  to -i 
|.?//.v. )  :  h*")i.  f--.  ia-lok  m-S 
hot  chip  ni.T."  sCTak=  Ul:  '^< 
"  to-niOFTO'A  my  bm'.hcr  » 
the  jungle  10  catch  bix*.' 
Will  ;  sha-i  1 .1/.:/.  h.'.nci; 
hot,  Sf/t.  Cii^.  :  hrii=.  Vij 
mahuj  :  fnh.\dn.  A'r:a  fm 
(-IA2/.  iah.iya  suk.n:  tnhc' 
en  huk"  [or  en  huk'*].  L^irzi 
{Mill.  Siihara  mahu-.  t-nhot^ 
en  ny  hot  .y/,-]. /«•/.;/.  To  I: 
s.iyangl  :  huak.  TnKti .  >* 
[or  Ttmi'i  ?]  ;  en  bok" 
enhok",  iJar^:?.  I  hke  i.or 
Sakais  :     huwAh    iwn  -  0:. 
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ma  scnoi.  Jelai.  I  want 
:  am  hod  bakau,  Krau  Km. 
seems    to  be  no  connection 

I  groups  (tf)  and  (^).] 

,   TO :  mot,   Pant.    Kap.  Joh. 

iire ;  to  wish  (/•>.  vouloir) : 
Sem.    Klapr.       Will    [aux. 

lahu) :  gamek,  Sem.  Craw. 
Want ;  will  {aux.  ?) :  na*-md, 
Tem.  \Jiahnar  met,  met, 
Prou  moot  ;  Dolcrvfn,  Siahon 

XLve  ngOmot,  "to  love";  cf. 

lik-ku  [mik-gwa],    "to  desire 

in."] 

,  TO  ;  shall  ;  will  ^Mal.  mahu  ; 

):    au.    Sen.     Clif.      [?    Cf. 

'  wah  ;    lidhnar,    Sedang   oa, 

sh,"  "  to  want."] 

,  TO  {Fr.  vouloir)  :  mao,  Sak. 
Sak.  Ra.  To  will  :  mo', 
lior.       Wish    (want,    aux.)\ 

ak.  J.  lunv  [.lA;/.  mahu]. 

,  to:   nOiKik?  (n'nok),  Ment. 

Will  [aux.  vb.y.  handa"  ;  na*, 

Maine.  ;   hCndk  ;    'nak,  Jak. 

Want  :     cndAk,     Jak.    Ba. 

want  to  eat.  ku  h^ndkmakan. 

falac.       1    am    going    there : 

I    tikCsut,     Tan.    Sag.     \^Mal. 

\ 

,  TO.  (desire) :  gftgar  ;  kftgar, 
ip.  A.  I.  Xo  desire  :  'gar  ; 
kagar,    lies.    Songs  \    A    178; 

L  61  ;   L  148. 

want  :   N  80-82. 
in  want  of :   S  281,  282. 
ng      I'll?;    N  69. 

V  97 

off,     to:     li'pi'    (tpi).    Scm. 
lax.  \MaL  lc{ji.s]  :    P241. 
jr  :   (-■  260. 
.:    H  142. 

jd  :    wrinkled  :     tangu.    Scm. 
lax. 
,  to  :   basoh,    Scm.    lUg.  \.\lal. 

H,  TO  :   lab.  Scm.  K.  Ken. 

r)r  CLKA.N.  TO  {Mai.  has«.)h 
-hi)  :  ya  van.  ^v.  yau-k-h  abnd 
chuchi-lalj  baik-baik),  "clean 
11."  I'ang.  S,nn,  /'ani^.  (nil. 
Kon  1 14,  Sui',  liolo:cn.  Jarai, 
r,  11,1/ang  rao  ;  ?  cf.  La-,  e 
'l«)\sa>h.  J  (i  63  ;  C  142,  143. 
-^11   135. 

(Mai.  ]M-nyengat)  :  (.;i  aiuoyd 
noydd).    Sr-m.    J'lui  ;    hainuit, 

I'.  .Irif/^' ,  semiit.  Tcmbi  , 
Jelai  ;  siMiuuU.  Scran  ;  (.^jk'C. 
Onyengat  hilani)  :  hurnuil  ihii- 
1.    Sem.    Pa.    .Max.  ;    ht^nmich 


(hmuich),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Bee : 
semut,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.^ 
\b)  Wasp  or  hornet  {Mai.  k£rawai) : 
oikomud,  Tembi  \  oikomod,  Serau. 
A  species  of  hornet  found  in  brush- 
wood :  oikomdt,  Serau  ;  akomdt  [?], 
Sak.  Em.  [?  Cf.  B  143,  or  more 
probably  H  135  +  W  25  (a).] 

26.  Wasp  {Mai.  pCnyengat) :  hayuh, 
Bes.  Songs;   H  135,  136. 

Watoh,  to :  A  131  ;  A  193  ;  S  250. 

27.  Water:  lom  (tohm),  Jekehr\  torn 
{pr.  to*>m),  Sem.  J  arum,  Sem.  Plus, 
Pang.  V.  A  ring.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  torn,  Pang.  Belimb.,  Pang. 
K.  A  ring,  U.  Kel.,  Ijebir,  Kerbat, 
Krau  Kel.,  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher. 
River:  tom,  U.  Cher.,  Sak.  Guaij 
Krau  Tem.,  U.  Tem.,  Krau  Ket.^ 
Lebir,  Kcrbal ;  tom  na',  Pang.  U. 
A  ring;  M  193.  River  or  stream 
(J/rt/.  sungai):  lom,  Sem.  Plus.  Rivulet 
{Mai.  anak  sungai) :  awak  tom 
(almost  certainly  mistake  for  tom 
awak)  [why?  it  makes  intelligible 
sense  either  way].  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 
tom  wong.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Tributary  stream  :  wong  tom  (wong), 
[sic  in  original],  l^bir;  &-wa'  tom, 
Kerbat ;  C  loi  ;  kC  -  non  tom,  U. 
Cher.  ;  C  102.  Ebb  {MaU 
ayftr  surut) :  tom  sat,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring.  How  or  flood  -  tide  {Mai. 
ayffr  pasang) :  tom  s5nat,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring  ;   W  30. 

28.  Watkr  {.Mai.  ay(>r)  :  goyd,  Sem. 
Plus.  River  (Mai.  sungai)  :  goyd 
(/r.  goydd),  Sem.  Plus  ;  g(yll,  Sem. 
.Martin;  gir-bauh,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  gir- 
bak.  lien.  New.  ;  ?  B  202  or  M  192. 
Streamlet  {Mai.  anak  sungai)  :  gel 
wong.  Sem.  KeJah  ;  C  101. 

29.  Wa  TKK  :  h6,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  ho,  Scm. 
Jur.  Rob.  ;  hoh.  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  Mar. .  Sem.  Jur. 
Xew.,  Ben.  Xew.  ;  hong  (hoft), 
Som. .  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  6ng,  Po- 
Klo  ;  ong.  .SVw.  Per. ,  Sem.  A'.  Ken. , 
Sem.  Ken.  ;  aung  (oung),  Sak.  Jcr.  ; 
i\k  (auk  <ork)).  Sak.  Br.  Pinv;  Ag 
(org).  Tem.  CI.,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
6g  <ohg),  Sak.  Croix  ;  (ohgh),  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  an,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  "give  me  a 
little  drinking  water,"  ola  ok  ong 
ikei  .sen  geniing  ong,  Setn.  K.  Ken.  ; 
V  178.  River:  Ang  ?  (aung),  Sem. 
Per.  ;  hong  (hon),  Som.;  hong  hibu 
(hon  hilxju).  Som. ;  H  202;  ong-mcnA- 
ing.  Sem.  A'.  Ken. ;  H  203.  Brook  : 
ong-st'n,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  S  282. 
Spring  :  jai  68ng  (dschci6g'n),  Sem. 
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A'.  A'.v  .  «:••.•.:■  U..-.I  .  lio:.;^  iti'\  > 
i!i-:i1m'k'  >  ".-.  1  ».::>■ -A. it'.T  .  !i.'::^ 
I).ik  li.i-.  ;..ilv',  ^  ■.'■/.  >!  i,'!.ti>  mu':!) 
w.ii-r  i/r.  i.-.l  tr.'::.;f.  lir-i.^  in- 
Iv.;:!'.',  -iir:  t- .'lou-ii  •.  >  ■.:.  ;  [<  zi.  Ti 
.In:.;.  .  i..'..  >  "/.  A..-  .  /^cv/.  \\Vr*-. : 
(.'r^  .^  ■  A'  •/■;■'  .  i«"-.  V.  .<■■':.  ;  .'•»» 
II    .;.  .  .'•    ■:      a'  /■■.    /  .  ;    :    ;:ii    ..;;   «  jim 

<'  .t  .  i.iisiii.  Mi;  (iiiiuh  •'■•  ■  >.'•:•, 
Af'  ■.  .  :•;■.-■ 'Jr.'.  ;  iiJii;.  .>!■■.•.  /Vv. 
W-  '.:r  ;.  il«-  v.ui  «»".i  in::i  .-iV.ih?i, 
.s.  ".-.  /■.'.  1/  ..  [M  f.  A  «.;..•  lisu  ; 
A' u  ■':.::.  A  ■  ■-.■  .  in  :  />.•;»•..•:«•  nin  . 
A -.":..•.  .'.'•••../  I:  ■'.Ji.  "wai^r"; 
/'.  ■-  "r  M  .:!l;  .  >' ■;>•...•  u..ri.  "  I'J 
■  li 

.s    '.-.    \    :     A:./  ,    >r/.    A»./.  M.sr.. 
.s.    ".        A".  :.        A"    ".,        .^■   v.        AV./. 
A    .».  ,         t.-::.o.        ,v  ••;.        AV:;,^/-.  ; 
!..il.iii    ■.l..^■.•■.^  >■•••■■'    *',::.:  t Jr.: tr:.\ 
l..\;  -i    .  I ■;.;••  II.      .S: -.     /:..    .\/.:.i.  ; 
i.-iir-i::    .h..:.  .:i!..    S'-.:    A.;.    .lA;i-.  ; 
l-.'I. -.i;.."!..  /  ".  .'•..•  .  W'jj.  !.vl-"-:i,.Sr-.v;. 
A',  .-.v.      '■  ••.-.I     !■"•    l..'.>r>r;i,     Si/n. 
A  ■ /■  ■  •  ;   liiri-::   ('..i:.-:    ImI.u  ;    in   li.f 
\I>    '«ri'  ii.i'.U  I,,  irw!.  .sV".'.   /'.  Sf/.: 
>■  •■■.    /■■  :    i.itl-li    ihiiii-ulii 
•  ■ '  ■  .   >  7  I .  ^  r  ;j;  kiy.v  St'K. 
.  ;    t.'  \...    .'>••.     /■  '■.■,'.■>.  ;    tu-fi. 
r.     /    V.-.  .     I..:.     >.:i:     /\:.k'.     . 
,     N;h-.      S:>-:^.  ;     Mi.     /)..:i.:r:    ■ 
:.■  n.    >  '■.     '■/..     >■;:.     /</.■'::.    C/.. 
>    ■.-.       >■.  v  .       i.-u.       .s".;.\       />'/■/.'.•/.     ; 
'      ...  >  •  •    .■•.■•.'.  ■.   >.v.  :  t.<.'h.   S.ii:.    , 
i   ,-.  .   t-:i!"..  .N.-^-.    M.'.yt:>i\   til.  >"i.".<-.     I 
'  ".     A  ."/   1  .     I.".,    S,;a:     <;.■/.;/;   t.^  ? 
i  •:  '.      A'  .v       /'...'{.  ;       tiivli  :      tii'h    j 
:0U!  ii  ;     toil' !i  '.     >  .v.    A':.;     k.  t.ir 
.k  :.••  ■.    > :..     /.■/:.  :    r  27 :    ili.ic.    . 

'».    /''         '..'I.    .'..    '.>'•.   //../.    .A'//.  //.;  I 
•  1  -i.     «' ■     /■.-.'■.;    iI.iM  >    (d.U!-,    y-Vv. 

\'  ■.-.  :  'Uii.   /;...  .1/:;.';..:  (Ir-n.  A-..  ' 
//.    ..    il-:  I'lii-i.  /.'■;■•.  .S.'.-.-  ;  (dhu'i. 

.•••■.  -.     V.v.-.  ;   (I.-..    /.-.■•.    .s-,^  ;  1I....-I),  I 

.'•    .    •>'■.•;     -ImI).    /■■..    J'  .7.  ;    .I:i.  , 

.'■■ .  :•.    / '.    /    v^'.  :  i'io'):i),    .s".:'!".    >'/.  ■ 

■'■      ;    .!.!.     '.f. '.':'.     Hfr.     IL  ,     H  Hj  :  ' 

r     _•.   7  .     'Ilk.    /.'.■-<•■;.    .s". ■/•///,;■.     /.r/.  I 

'  /::   ■  ..   /'.    /•:./..   /'.;.'.       Kivrr  i.l/./.'.  | 
'i:-  ■;  I.)           l.-:.:u,        .sVw.      AV./.;.'>  : 
I.  I    ..>'./     :    Uti-u   fiM   till'   MS. 

..  ■:  .1.:"  \     :.:i.m1.     .s-.r.    r.    N.-/.   . 

.'■■i\ii  .•■;  M-'iiin  lA./.  -luiij.iii  :  In'tiU. 
.'^' ••■■.  A- ..•  ■'  •  'Jiiriui-iici:  (if  ^ll■^M^l.^  : 
l.-..t-ih  i.'.J.iiln.  .SV../.  //.vl".  .1A.M. 
kuiT  :     »•■.-.'»      te-'.vli"'.    .V.vv.    AV;v\  ; 

I.-      11.         /..■'•.        f/.,       .S..7.        r/.  .      .S',.'.'-. 

/■■.■.;•.'.  (  /..  S.:i-  .S:\-.m  '  /.  ;  t-i!.  .S'..-;-. 
^    .-.    '•''•    ■    iti-oii..    .s.'v.    ('/:>/ V  ;    in:. 


I.:t.  :. 
A."  ■ 
A-    •'.'. 


.V-X\     /)V.     J -.-.L      <ji     ~ 

'Hi.     -S.:a'.    ('.    A'.:.'-  .   :u 

A'''ri^.  ;    I".    >./.   /.'.;.  -  ^ 

(nieii',  h-j' I     [.-.•'.     .v./ 

/^/.    //  r.  :   ,\::i   y.-.   ^. 

^V/V/^;  ;    :;    ^  -r  iv    . 

doh  g-:-iu.-'  .■::.::  o^r  I-.  .• 

M  iv>o.      :".  t,'  r.\-.-    :  n,: 

ti   t.-ut'A.    >■  ■'  ;.•.•   y-  7:r 

\\\\ih     -'to',    .v.-v     .;■   .'-.r 

S.-a  :    dak.    /'  .".  ,   i\  .*t 

wail-  Ki-t.iuli.  .»■  ■.'./-.  -.. 

n-':.   .\\%:      Tr.:.-i:-y.:- 

bAtcuh  iur.j;  !.:;•!.     .^^ -. 

aw/in;^    l.Atii'.ib  ".-.::..:  j   : 

/'.:.   .l/.-i.  :   (■  jf.i.      Ir" 

kui>d    t-'u.    .'''    •;.    .•  ;■ 

tt'*-u,    S:n.    (  J.y.  :   .k{-r:r 

/?/:/,.-■    r.V:\  :  k:-. ::    .z 

Stream  ;   rivu'.'jt  ■  :u-^  mt. 

S. '.'.-?.       Hr..:..k   I.V.    chid 

k:.  lion  d..i->.  /.',■.■.   <--.-.  .•:. 

Uomin  d.ik.  .Nf /.■';. "i'.  C  i 

i.V..'/.    anak  sun^^a  : ;  t'- 

N-v.  •:  VV  j^  ;  S  jf2.     Sir-.' 

h.\tai.:h  Tkliu' ?  t.iuh;. ..-:-; 

ci.   \V  41  i.-K  lia:.i!.::  :" 

I'tiuh".    .>V  ».'.*.    A'.-..-    .:/•! 

Small    slr'M'n  :     tiu'    :: : 

Tt-fiibi  ;  t:  rnaL^hot.  .v-.i 

liarik  of  ri\e.T  :  lil.n-  i;-: 

M»Miih    of    ri'.t-r:     t.   ; 

tioUr'hi.  A ■■.••■.'.  .   ihvr..-.  f.". 

M  j:o6.        Mouta  •■!"-::::. 

tu  ,\i:~it  ilOk  ::  J  aJ'.ti. 

M   ^02    or    M    2:--.  /  :  >  ; 

Mo-ash    of    lar^e  r  •.--.- 

ni.jiioui.  S.'.i:.  A':n. ;  H: 

is! I      water  :      U'.iauh    p: 

pasi!:«r»^     ^V.w.     /■•.:.     .;'/. 

pa«.irii;      '\  btiu?i     p:\i::  c  ■. 

/'VA.  ;      S      16.        <..v-r 

water  :    ?...\i:;u>i  i.Vinh    I.' 

.S«.-v.    /v.   .l/.i'.  :     ot- 

jrns).    .s.  .v;.    A.vv.   .1/.;. 

sa  ■  t )  n  .1  tcr  :    I  ..\t .\\\  .i  c>'  I h 

bihulii.  Sf':?,  /'..'.    I/-.., 

«  btiu     h!l:at  1,      .^V-.--.     .' 

I'  i'.M.     MiiiLivw .:;--.  L: 

M.iuh     blkiKi;-.     .V.-. 

^\'  08  :    bAivuh    :."Jk    '.::u 

/•'.v^.      -l/./i.         .s.!t    w..:. 

king   (liiiih    kMiiT'.    >'••■■■ 

»MU-u    kint:    i.r.'tui   kir-.i: . 

-U.^i-.      HrackiNh  wat'T   :m 

Sem.    Pa,    M.:x.       i'\-  : 

nin.  ^  ,v.?^-.     >i-.;.       c'.V.j   •- 

siiJS'it  :    lOii    .^iu..;;:.   .>•..:. 

Dirty  wan;r  :  t:-  i>>t.S.iti:.- 

>V.'v.     AV.         Drink:.':;:   ^ 
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tfoh,  Sak.  Tap.  \  ngot  tauh,  Sak. 
Martin.  [These  must  mean  "to 
drink  water."]  Hot  water:  t^u 
w^biit.  Sak.  K'or,  Gb.  Fresh  (not 
■Alt)  water  :  doo  hanit  (?).  Bes.  Sep. 
Low  water :  doo  kasti  (?),  Bes.  Sep. 
Sah  water :  doo  hayii  (?) ;  doo 
hanjit  (?).  Bes.  Sep.  Dew  :  bfttauh 
rfimbun  (btuh  rmbun),  Sem.  Pa. 
AieLx.  \  bdteu  r^mbun  (btiu  rmbun), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Eddy  of  water  : 
med  bateau,  ex.  kleng  med  bateau, 
•'in  the  eddy  of  the  water,"  Sem. 
JCedak.  Spring  of  water :  med  betiu 
(med  betew),  Sem.  S/ev.  Sources  of 
Stream ;  spring  of  water  :  met  b&teuh 
(mit  bliuh).  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  E  83 ; 
£bb-tide :  bAteuh  suyut  (btiuh  suit). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ;  doo  surut,  Bes. 
Sep.  Ebbing  of  the  tide :  batiuh 
nia'su3rut  ( btiuh  ma'suiat ).  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Flood  -  tide  :  doo  yal, 
Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  Top  of  the  flood- 
tide  :  doo  yal  'mbun,  Bes.  Sep.  \ 
C  165 :  F  290.  Flood-tide ;  high 
water  :  b^teuh  pasang  (btiuh  pasng). 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Slime ;  alluvial 
deposit:  tai'  bateuh  (tali?  btiuh), 
Sem.  Buk.  Max.  Headwaters  of 
river  (upstream) :  da  keping  b&teuh 
(dakping  btiuh),  Sem.  Buk.  Max.  ; 
A  5.  Head-springs  or  upper  reaches 
of  a  river  (.1/^/.  hulu;  ulu)  :  sen-dbo 
or  chen-d«jo.  lies.  K.  L.  Head- 
wtiters  :  chhen-duo,  Bes.  A.  I.  In- 
land:  sendoo;  chen-duo,  Bes.  A.  /. ; 
E  63.  Waterfall  :  doo  che-lang  {?). 
Bes.  Sep.  Honev  :  ^t-\i  [lebah  ?]. 
Bes.  Her.  Oil  :'  dak,  Kena.  II. 
Wood-oil  :  doo  long,  Bes.  K.  A.  ; 
T  207.  Sap  :  bAtauh  kCti  (  btuh 
kti).  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;  bateu  k^ti 
(btiu  kti).  Sem.  Buk.  .\fax.  Sweat  ; 
perspiration  :  doo  kret,  Bes.  A.  I. . 
Bes.  A'.  /,. ;  B  325.  [S/i'e/i^,  Kuy  Dek 
dAk  ;  Man  dai'  [«,lak]  ;  Braou  dak  ; 
Ka,  Bahnar  (XriV.  ;  Cuoi ,  Phnon^,  dak 
(dac)  ;  h'asemr,  llalan^  dAk  ;  Chnlu 
da*^  ;  Taren^,  Churu  da  ;  Churu, 
Kon  Tu,  .Sutf  da  ;  Scdan^  diak,  dea  ; 
Su^,  Xanhang  do  ;  So  doi  ;  J'rou 
doak  Idoac)  ;  Samr/  toak  (toac), 
tiek  ;  Boloz-en  tiak  (liac)  ;  Par  leak 
(t^c)  ;  Xoni^\  Chang  tak  ;  Proons 
tok  ;  h'hmer\\V{pr.  tok)  [dik]  ;  Old 
Khmer  trak  ;  Central  aiul  Southern 
Aicabar  dak  ;  Teressa,  Cho^vra  rak  ; 
Sinbhum  Ko!,  .Sun thai.  Bhumfjdlh  — 
"  Nvaier."] 
.  Water  :  wig  web,  Ben.  Sew. 
[Very    doubtful  ;     perhaps     Newbold 
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took  it  by  mistake  from  the  Anda- 
manese  column  in  Anderson's  Com- 
parative Vocabulary,  where  "  mig- 
way  "  is  given  as=  "  water. "] 

32.  Water  :  rantong  (ranton),  Sak. 
Ra.     Sea  :  rantau,  Kena.  I. 

33.  Water  :  i  (ee),  Jak.  Steu.  \  yeh6. 
Jok.  Raff.  As.  ;  (yehs),  Jok.  Raff.  ; 
ya,  Tan.  Sag. ;  ayer,  Mantr.  Malac. , 
Jak.  Malac. ;  ayerh  (ayekh),  Barok ; 
aii  (aiee),  Ment.  Stev.  ;  ay-f,  Or. 
Trang ;  B  137.  River :  Ayer,  Jak. 
Mad.  ;  ayftr,  Kena.  II.  ;  ayer,  Blan. 
Rem.,  Bedu.  II.  ;  yau,  Kena.  I. 
Stream  :  yau,  Kena.  I. ;  ayfir  kdchah 
(ayer  kftchih),  Blan.  Rem.  ;  S  284 
[Mai.  ayer]. 

34.  Water  ;  nver :  sSmp^Ioh  (s'mp'Ioh), 
Pant.  Kap.  /oh.  \  B  138.  River  : 
simpeloh.  Pant.  Kap.  Her. ;  simplu. 
Pant.  Kap.  Log.  ;  sftmpeifth,  Jak. 
Mad.  {Pant.  Kap.).  To  bathe: 
bj^s^mp^loh  (b's'mp'loh),  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  To  cry:  bfis£mp6loh  pdningok 
(b's'mp'loh  p'ningok),  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  ;  S  76.  Coconut  oil  :  s^mpCloh 
buah  pulau  (s'mp'Ioh  buah  piilau). 
Pant.  Kap.  Lem.  Sea :  sdmpCloh 
p^masing  (s'mp'Ioh  p'masing),  Jak. 
Sim.  \  s^mp^loh  k^masing  (s'mp'Ioh 
k'masing).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;  S  16. 
A  spring :  p^ningok  sdmpCIoh 
(p'ningok  s'mp'Ioh),  Pant.  Kap. 
Joh.  :  S  76  :  H  116.  [?  cf.  Mai. 
p^luh,  peloh,  "sweat";  S  536.] 
Water  :  K  27  ;  E  83  ;  F  i  ;  F  185  ; 
R  9  :  S  324. 

35.  Watkr,  clean  :  Idu,  Sak.   Tap. 

36.  Water,  slightly  muddy :  buko 
(boukd).  Sak.  Kerb.  Muddy  (il/<j/. 
k^roh)  :  blakung,  Tembi. 

37.  Water,  slightly  muddy  :  krd,  Sak. 
Ra.  Muddy:  kru,  Serau.  [Mai, 
k^roh,  "  muddy."] 

38.  Water,  turbid  :  semir,  Sak.  Tap. 

39.  River :  meheng,  Sak.  Kerb. 

40.  River  :  lawak,  U.  Tern.  Tributary 
river:  i-wa'  lawak,  U.  Tern.  ;  C  loi. 
Water,  to:  B  81. 

41.  Waterconne ;  bed  of  river:  kei£- 
hing  (klhing),  Sem.  Pa.  Max. 
Waterfall :  R  29,  30  ;  W  30. 
Watermake :  S  310. 

42.  Wave  {Mai.  ombak)  :  chibug  {pr. 
cha-bugg),  Sem.  Kedah.  Foam : 
che'bug?  (chekbuk),  Sem.  Pa.  Max.; 
cha'bug?  (chkbuk).  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
Foamy  :  ba'bug  ?  (  bkbuk  ),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max. 

43.  Wave:  ombag  {pr.  om-bagg),  Sem. 
Plus  [Mai.  ombak]. 
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44    Wave,  to     ■.-■«     •'•>     >!":.;,.  the  word   hutjd    c:    ../-.   ..;:.:. 

4;    \V\\h      I'        :.f.       ^ ';ii  ;     m-.ngjr.tJ.  put")    sug<;t.-tls     som: -iv.-i    . 

/ V      >■/.;».    -.1     !•  fc  'A/:.',  kira:]  ;  .            kind  ] 

>  -  J  ,  c  jj.  I    59.   Wkak  .    nivr.-t'i;.  aV'"-* 

;•     \\\vi      :  -    AM)     .'K'-      ii-       ki-au-  '    00.   Wkak  .  lich  ;ilah.  .■ ;«.  Zf- /: 

:    IK- ...:    .■••  .  ."   '...  ■  >iw.        Fe.-<r>>  .    io-.lir.  .■:■■ 

Waving  about     I>  u  [The    fjr>t     ->  .::■?..•.-   .-   -  • 

4-.  Wax   ■  V  ■".    '..i'.iit  .   lii. -t  -I"    hi' n. ft  J  I           iF    121  1;     M..   ::.'?   p.si  -•  l*- 

i;i.' .il' ■::  M'.:"  I   .Sv:.  A'.ittn.  n.\tni;il?  ■             prob.iSA-      nio.i:>;        <lz,::z 

••.t:!.:i'     >.  ■•     /■..-     i/..M.  :   ft.  W  25  I             \V64.]' 

■'     W  \:-y.  vi  I'i.   s'jix -i-ri-J.  I    61.   Wkak  ;   ir-nie*  :/     '.ir:.'^ 

(/..:.      //    ;         -.ul     .V  v;     KL:fr.  ;  |             i-.v.i-.-d  .   limtc.  .^.c  A   '■     : 

-    u:.    .  ■•'      .■  ■  •    :    ^  »1    '/•      > -ildi.  '            U'lua'r..    >V/-.:.j.      ''■'.      '-'.. 

.-.. .    ;.  •■     ■  h-   ■.;•-:•.       w.  \      a.ix  cl    a  /.::  i:ti.   lCii:'"i.   ■•-■::         "-•.i- 

-!'ia'.:  -.%.  «i     -•••■.:>■•;   f-.r  .ir:.\;:.i;  thv  ,    t>2.    Wi.AK  :    K;^.-p     .   ^-i.;  ■.    <- 

.  i:.:  .1   {•.>■      inri.i.Ti     ■■•..:i'-:  t-»  tSiv  .           VaIVy •..!/..■  /  ittirr  .:]     '■--•■ 

..'  IS    fi-«-  \\l.i-ii    c- 1'''->  !."i:    ■■i:i-.is'"  .Vw,  :     ii'i:":'      !■  •"  :i      .'l' 

k.tl.ii:  !..-■■..■.:.■>• '■    Ar.:   /;.  ^.  t,>r*.v.  '            Kacf   I.J/.//.    :..nv...:-      1.;  ; 

/■;..        •'".  '^      .V    •.  :     St    i-i.juhttu  I.  ■            St:^.     A':.        |^  1  i.t-rv    -.3   •.-.•.; 

.■■..•v.       .        .7   .'i..  .     s.'.::-Ji«  k     X;^.  hiundf.T   here,    du-   '.     ::.■.•  * 

''r*     /  .        r.f  >     v\...\       ^-..i!     .^'fi:.  tA    ihe    -1/...'.    vkvr-.'.s  l-r.-.v. 

.  /.  :«     '■•.          '/■.,■.: I '.  ♦"!:!.••  w.:x  ■■  :  and    lond.M  :   >oi.;«    ..:   !c...-r 

:::<■:■  ij  ^  ineaiunj^s    are  wr--:.c      !■; 

:,    \N  w      fv-  •.:..:.  ><;•;■    /•'.   .'.:«■:   ki'loi  !            »iilroduces  funr.i-r  ;.^'i-.V-«;'.r. 

(ki""\'        '    ^     •'...;     k  ■!■•  ■.    >  .v.  laiinj;   A'.v/.^..-   hy  ihr  rVcr.Jt 

A.     .  .     kliuli.     /  ■•.      / ".     /.. '^.  ;  v.hcre-as      it      i.-.c.-.ns.     '.1:- 

:'          >^-''.:\        [MsH    \>\\\\    [;   u.i.j.  ■■  rac^*."'  >: /.I?.  c»  1:1  ;.•-:!. ::.::.  ] 

•    -A.'x  t'3.   Wi  AK  ;    :..-hi*.  >  ■-.      -■■ 

U  \x        .'t.iT.    Ar-.;.     /       ( rh:s  AV,/..-4  :    i.i>uh.   A',  t.:    .      : 

•:;..■.   :*    i  «iu.f.  if.  il  -Ailh  lliv  lui'.Mwim:  AVa..  .    /    [.^  cf.   .'/...■.  '.C->u  .  • '. 

Iv  '..!M..- *.  ;.  Ii  .  r.r:.;.is  n.I.if.i'n  .-■.■s  th.1l  64.    WiCAK  :     \tC-\\   r.'it.    .'..■:    .'.• 

wlmii     ■.iiv  st>   tit'iM(fn.  /  ;,.,   krl.iji.i  rnt.    /i:i\    />,/.    /';        •.--r,'": 

.t:;.i   k.i..iii!' !.    ar   thf    '■.:.  w.ili   aTid  /.;v.       J/..-.:'.  ;     J-'      121    [.  •     " 

■A..:  L'v.;  .    .  !.   t'  57  ;   (.'  2C--  .    D  149  ;  A  4  ;     H   31  ;    S  27J  .   >  :*;: 

}■   :i   .    W    I...:    r                                     '  V   147.    14S. 

U\\      ■    .11.    .^    ■;■    /■■.■..•..    >:/..  J:i.  t\N.  Weapon:      si:iy.iu     •  «-.ito 

./....;.    I   ..'•.■  :.;.:•.;.  K  73.  74.  k7t;.  A>r.^   ;    sCnj.U.i  '•  j-r.-.l,. '.4  .   .^ 

s   ;;'..      W.ix  in  th.   r.u  :   I)  vv  (.1/..-/.   vl-njitia]  :    i  3-.. 

-■   We    ..J.    V'.-.    a".   A'f.    :    hi.   s.ik.  Wear,  to:   I'  :^i 

/  /•  .    hi.   .s.:-;.    .i/.j. .'-■'/.    hik.  Weary:  T  i;i. 

>  ■'■■      '.'  .    /■.:•■■,..    '".  -•.•'•■•/s:    h..-.  Weather,  fair  :   I ■  c 

>r..;      .;.:.'■:.     »ir>l:...     /■'.'.    .\".Tr.  .  6t^.   Weave,  to.  i.:d.l>    r.;    :  .-.^^i 

'■i.  '      ■  ■      "■'     1.  :.ir  i.V'     "wi- two     I.  '"to     ucavi:      ratIA:. 

.'■>.    ."<-'     .1     /   ;   !;i-;'.!..';  h«-"mjH  1*  1:25.   120. 

•.^«-  V-'V  ■  .    /■'   .     >  /    ./.    /.  Web.   v;jidi.TS  :   >  3S. 

Out      111   }.;:ii\.i".  /■/'.  Srt.  A    1.      I.  ,    O7.  Wed^  :    hnuur.j^.'  ;;       .'. 

III.   A/./,  /in.      '.^..-.Mu-].   "wc. "]  [.1/4.-/.    sOiitoiii;  1  ;    W  cjT. 

:    W        v'.>:<-    /.;'.•    A-...-.-.  Week:    U  1-7. 

4   ■•■■•      IT--.!.  ■■■'•     :.'■.■■.'.  i:''if.  M  ^3J-  Weep.  to.  t/  =^4-.::-.    >: 

«      A-         k..:-..        .;.         :/;.'.-■..      !!/../.  Well      ..v.:r.   .:     G     r:^- 

'  <i  71.   72. 

\-    '    k  li.    >..;.    A-.    [)/..'.    kit.'.";  68.  Well    'in     rir.ii:?.    .  i /.;.■.    i-: 

I   '  4.   '*'  .'  K'^ni.k,   "  F'.x.Acud  .fr..::-  ••■ 

;•    Weak       \-a\-:>     '.  /     !.r.:i.i.    ariiili  ?'.  .sVw.   J^iruu;. 

•'•<"'■■    .''';..  ^9-  Wki.i,     m     hr.M':!\  .    1  r.i.-i 

■     V\'}  \K      ;.-:i:l».  St'nt.  I't^.     (Sif  tlic  i-crhniis    rf:jri>i'n;N   •:.•:  :.o.-; 

;i'««.I.n'.    S'-i!:.    !-.  iiij;   i:n>a|iiv.Tti.-fl  T^rim.  ).  .s>/,-v    ..':/,... 

.')>■  (jth*  1  .i::;h<!.t.»  s.  .;:f  vtydouhtlisl.  70.   Wr.i  i,    ra     itta'i;:      .-iri^'oa 

1-  ih'-rr    .1    ..hfi-.i.n   litivM-cii    .lA-'.'.  [1/.:.'.     >OndKihl.     C    re; 
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X.  "Well  (of  water) :  tClaga  (tolaga), 
S9m.  \Mal.  tolaga];  T  173. 

S.  West :  bangrui  ;  bangroi  (doubtful), 
S€m.    Ktdah ;    bang-rui   or  ben-roi, 
S€m,  Plus.   [?  cf.  Mai.  barat,  or  cf. 
I>i9?]:  D33:  D35. 
Wert  wind:  W  114. 

3.  Wet  (Mai.  basah)  :  maayd,  Pang. 
U»  A  ring',  maayd  (pr.  ma'aydd), 
Pang.  Sam  ;  ma-ach  (ma'ch),  Sem. 
Buk.  Max.  Wet ;  damp  :  mftin  ; 
ma-in  (?).  Sem.  K.  Ken.  To  wet : 
•ia'  mil-Ach  (sia'  ma'ch),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  Rain  :  6-hag  {pr.  o'-hagg  ; 
lit.  "it  rains"),  Sem.  kedah\  o'-heg 
^pr.  6'-hegg),  .SVw.  Jarum,  Sem. 
P/tts;  hayt  or  hayd  {pr.  haytt  or 
haydd),  csp.  in  phrase  o '-hayd  ="  it 
rains"  (cp.  hayd  kam  =  .l/fl/.  ujan 
banyak,  " much  rain,  "  "heavy  rain"; 
M  46),  Pang.  U.  A  ring  \  hat. 
Pang.  K.  A  ring;  he'.  Pang.  Belimb. 
Drizzle  ( Mai.  ujan  rinyai ) :  hayt 
bl€b(?),  Pang.  Sam.  ;  O  34  [cp. 
F  11].  [?  Cf.  Baknar  hach,  "to 
melt";  hoch,  "to  flow";  hngach, 
••continual  rain."] 
(^)Wet:  ke-oig,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff., 
Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 

f4.  Wet  :  {a)  tdk5  (tek6"),  Bes.  Her.  ; 
tckl.  Bes.  Malac.  ;  tCk5 ;  tfekih,  lies. 
A.  L\  tekAh  (tekoh),  Serting\  tfekhi 
(t6k'h6),  Kena.  I.  Flood  (in  a  river) ; 
inundation  :  tf'ku,  Bes.  Sep. 
{b)  Foul  ;   t^kdni,  Iks.  Songs. 

74A.  Wet  :   pok,  Serau. 

75.  Wet  {Mai.  Uisah):  (<:)  bccha'  {pr. 
bfichl'),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus; 
f>€chak,  Piiug.  K.  A  ring;  p^rcha' 
(or  p6-chiV  ?),  Pang.  (}ala<;.  ;  p^^hck, 
Pang.  Bclintb. 

(b)  Wet  :  bl-jog,  Sen,  CI. 
(c\  Wei:  gO-set,  Sak.  Cuai;  gt^-se  (?), 
Krcu  Tern.  ;  s'ek,  Kena.  II.  [?  cf. 
D  115  and  M  215]. 
(d)  Wei :  basilh"  (  basAh"  ).  Ment, 
Her.  I.  ;  basah.  Jak.  Malac.  ;  bds^h. 
Barok  [.I A//,  bas;ih  J. 

76.  Wkt  :   towar.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 

fj.  What  {.Mai.  apa)  :  {a)  luwc'  or  luwe 
u'.  Sem.  KeJah  ;  ai-li)0,  Pang.  U. 
A  ring ;  ai-luo,  ex.  klung  ailoo  tun 
(Mai.  bunyi  apa  itu),  "what  noise 
is  that?"  Piivg.  Sam,  Pang.  Cal.  ; 
ai-10,  e.g.  "what  use  (is  it)?"  ai-ld 
gO-na'.  Kerbat  ;  jO-lo"  ;  jC-liik  ( jt- 
Idrk).  e.g.  jC-lcrk  h^-ap  {—Mai.  apa 
khabar  (///.  "what  news?')  "how 
do  you?")  ;  jtlok  nioh  (jC-Rrk  niC-rh) 
(  =  Mill,  apa  nania,  "what  (is  the,  or 
your)    name?"),     Sen.     Cliff.;     la; 


mold,  Sbm.  ;  16 ;  malo»  Sak.  Kerb. 
What  do  you  say?  alo-ho  (alobeu), 
Sem.  Pupier ;  jaroha,  Tembi ;  jilo  lo 
6t  ne,  Darat ;  he  jeli  hebor,  Jelai. 
What  is  the  news?  jalug  ga,  Krau 
Em.  What  is  your  name?  jilu  mu, 
Serau  ;  lu  ha'  ken  mu  [?J,  (lu  hak 
kenu)?  Tembi.  What  is  the  name 
of  this?  jelo  li  muh  di?  Serau. 
How  (Mai.  bageimana) :  pan-loo, 
Pang.  Skeat ;  pan-lou-un  (or  pan- 
loo?),  ex.  pan-lo6-un  jin  di'  (  =  Mal. 
bageimana  buleh  buat  ?),  "how can  it 
be  done?"  Pang.  U.  A  ring;  mClo 
(mold),  Sak.  Ra. ;  malA  (maid)  ("final 
vowel  between  6  and  A"),  Sak.  Kerb, ; 
maloheng  (maloheA),  S'om.  How 
much  (Mai.  b£rapa) :  kom  aildu 
(—Mai.  bera  pa  banyak),  Pang.  Sam, 
Pang.  Gal.  Why  :  ai-lfl,  Kerbat ; 
ai-lbu;  ai-loo  kfidoh.  Pang.  U. 
A  ring;  ai-lcio  tMI  ( =  tC-di' )  = -l/^i/. 
apa  (fasal)  t£lr-buat,  "why  (is  it) 
done?"  (from  di',  Mai.  buat,  "  to  do" : 
B  90),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Why  are  you  here  ?  ha  jele  ha  et^  ? 
Darat ;  jili  heba  ha  (or  h6)  madi, 
Jelai.  What  do  you  want  of  me? 
[  or  why  are  you  with  me  ?  ( MaJ. 
m^ngapa  awak  dfingan  sabajra)] : 
he  ru  en  jala'  (henienjalak),  Jelai  ; 
jala  le  he  borCet^,  Darat.  Where 
(.\/al.  mana)  :  lA  ?  (lor).  Sen.  CI.  ; 
(Mai.  dimana) :  ba-lou,  ex.  jengA' 
ba-l6u  pipol  {or  p.  ba-l6u),  "where  do 
you  live?"  (the  usual  word  would  be 
ngog  or  ngob  ;  .S  221);  ba-l66  or 
ka-ba-loo  (  =  Mal.  kamana?).  Pang. 
U.  A  ring;  kAbalu,  ex.  mAh  ngok 
kabalij,  "where  do  you  dwell?" 
(Mai.  mu  dudok  dimana).  Pang. 
Belimb.  ;  ba'l6  (ba'ldr),  e.g.  "where 
are  you  going?  '  chop  ba'lB  (chdp 
ba'ldr),  Kerbat;  (ba'ler),  e.g.  "where 
is  your  house?  "  d6ng  jiu ?  ba'l5 
(ddrng  jiu  ?  ba'-lcr),  Lebir;  Y  33; 
l«lo.  Sak.  U.  Kam.  ;  mAlA  (mal6). 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  malA'  (malikh),  Sak. 
P.m.  ;  nialoli,  Darat ;  mAlo  Sak. 
Kor.  Gb.  ;  mClo  (mol6),  Sak.  Ra.  ; 
maloheng  (  malohefi ),  Som.  ;  kCn-lA 
(kCn-lor),  Sen.  Cliff.  Where  did 
you  sleep  just  now  ?  peloh  he  bed 
anek,  Krau  Em.  Where  do  you 
sleep?:  mau  loh  he  plok  hem  bet", 
Krau  Em.  Where  do  you  like  to 
live,  here  or  up-country  ?  :  pelai  \or 
peloi?]  h(:m  goi  pedih  kah  patah, 
Krau  Em.  Whence  (MaL  dJttx- 
mana):  nang-luo,  ex.  nangloojenga 
bot   (or  j.n.    but)  =  d^hraana   awak 
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U'koi  nuM"  thkoi  niir"),  Stm.  Buk. 
lA  r.  ,  I  spec.  Mid.  k^lat  putch) : 
U'li.it  pt"'.i.iu  (hkt  pllui,  i>t-m,  Buk. 
.\/:.'x  Siil.ik-p.ihii  (it  has  edible 
fruit,  and  the  hhn-ddi'd  k-.u-es  are 
umiI  fnr  woman's  hoad  -  dresses  lo 
aMTi  h'-adachi'si :  U'-kixI  (/>r.  l)i- 
k'xlili.  .S(W.  Aeti.ih;  lit^kcxl.  Pang. 
>i!W.  /\:n^.  (hil.  :  ]>Ck()t.  PttPf/,:  I'. 
-■/r://;'.  •■  (al^-fytr  "  \ fruit),  (spec. 
.1/..7.  Ini.ih  niat.i  kTirhinRj,  .Vt'J^.'tf/ium 
mil/,: it- 'I jt- :  kikul.  .s'.-.*.7.  Bui.  Mux.  ; 
cf.  V.   20. 

rsKiiM. :  K  43.  -n  ;  Y  42-43. 
XTneucceBBful :  1*  121. 
Untie,  to  :  O  4 '  .  <  >  44- 
Until  :  i'  219  ;    r  86. 
Untrue  :  I-  31. 

22.  Unwell:  iiuhihip;   iiiOdap  (?),   Bes. 

s,'/>.  :  s  185-103. 
Unwilling :  N  Ko-82. 

Up  :   0  2'v 

Up   country :    As;  A  9 ;    (i   42  ; 

r  8'3. 

To  m>  up  count!  V  :  A  154. 
Upas  :  l^  J32  :  i»  103-166. 
Upper  arm  :  A  134.  137. 

23.  Upright,  an  (posii ;  |H.*ni»kong,  Sfin. 
h'tuLih  ;  S  429. 

Upeide  down  :  I'  1 1 .  12. 

24.  Upstream  (.1/;/.  ulu}:  torn,  Sak. 
iiuiii.  jSvH.'  uiuKt  T  203.  The 
cnniuvti<ni  is  doubtful  but  (xissible.] 

25.  I'l'MKi  \M:  Rcha  ?  (gi>  -  hor^S), 
h'r.iu   Tern.  \   A  6  ;  T  86  ;   W  30. 

2tv  I'rvrKr.AM.  ri>  <;(>  \MaL  niudik) : 
nujdii:  (/''•  "UuliKg).  Stin.  Plus ; 
mu-d:k.  A>..-.v  Ktt.  f.IA:/.  mudik] : 
A  0  :  A  Q  ;   V  5. 

26A.   I'l'^iKLAM.   H)c;(i:  galah.  TeniH, 
/>-.•/•..'.';  ^;ilah  fgalakh).  Serau.   [Mai. 
lialah,   "  polf*"  (us«.il  for  "  pjunting" 
lutais  upstn.Mm).  j 
UpstreaniwardB :  A  6. 
Upwards  :  A  6  ;   A  9  ;    F  29. 
Urat  batu  (fundus  .s|h.*c.  ) :  (i  25. 
Urethra:  V  02  :  R  183. 
Urinate,  to  :  U  27,  28  ;  W  29. 

27.  Urine  (l/.i/.  kOndiingl :  kcnoni 
^diiubtful),  /*«.'«^.  ^•'.  .'lnnj^\  (kenoin), 
Srm.  Sfex:  ;  kcnani,  Sem.  A'.  Ken.  \ 
n.\in  (uorni),  S,:i:.  Plus  i'lirf.\  tc-u 
noui,  Seti.  ('lijf'.\  tcu  nAm  (teunorm), 
Sr.k.  Ji/uN!.  Clitf.  ;  doumanum.  Bes. 
Sr^.  Irinc;  to  uiinate:  kCnam 
(knui^.  Sem.  /\i.  Max..  Si'tn.  Buk. 
Mi!x.  ;  S  186,  187.  To  urinate: 
inflkc-noin  (luknum),  .SVw.  B//Jt.  Mux.; 
kcTiAm?  (ji^'num),  .SVw.  A'.  A'en.  : 
kanAin  ;    kauOni,    Tcmbi  ;   n^mnini ; 

n^n^n.^n^         <^t\^,t  ;     -JOP^       St'tl.      CHf.    \ 


ni-num.  Kr.iu  7if«, ;  oar 
IJ.Kaitt. ;  rnanuPm.  lU.-..  A. 
of  urethra :  ktriom  (Lii 
Bnk.  Max.  ;  h^duer^:  £ 
duing  knnii,  .Stw.  /'i:.  . 
pass  bloc-dy  urin*?:  keu 
(knm  inhum).  >ev..  Av  .l/« 
niAhum  iknuin  mhum^  . 
.lAzji-.  Groin  :  hTrijm  ihi 
/^j.  Max.  ;  UVu/.  :5tia»a 
(hinum).  Sem.  fivk.  .l/i 
iiom.  Si-rau.  [Mm  db 
knA  m ;  ndm].  ' '  urine  " ;  A'.< 
[  nom  ],  '■  urine.  '  to 
I-iaknar  num.  "to  urja 
I  num.    "urine";    Stunt  \ 

I  urinate" ;  dak  mini.  "  cnw 

!  dak  nom.  '•  urine."] 

'    28.   Urink  ;     to    unndtc:  k« 
!  Malac.  [Mai.  kfnchingl 

;    29.  Use  [Mai.   guna):  cfacusi 

ara),  Si*m.   [Mai.  chan. 
I  apparently  mean  ' '  usajjf- " ' 

30.  Use  :  g^unJ  igoanft',  ^ 
guna  (gouna).  Sck  Kci 
( gfi nak ) ,  Tembi.  I'ssf J : 
(bdrgunak).  /ijru7  [.I/2;.  ff 

31.  Uie,  to  :  pakei  ipakt^  : 
Sak.  Kerb.  To  wear :  au« 
Sihn.  '1  "o  use  [or  to  *a 
pakai)  :  pakai.  TemH;  am 
Da  rat.  Clothes  :  pakain.  h 
[Mai.  fKikai.  '"to  ia<.  "  u 
})ak.aia  n .  ' "  clothing. '  ] 
ntansO :  T  195 

32.  UTOla  iMal.  anak  tiiai. 
.s/w.  Plus :  T  102,  T 16; 

V 

Vagina :  P  219-222. 

1 .  Valley  :  chinered  (tschinenfi 
Trt/.  ;  chAruk,  /ut  .Ud.  '} 
cheruk.  "hole';  A'Ajn/rdirtt, 
"pass."  "defile."]    ['Ci'f' 

2.  Valley  :  dAlik.  AVw.  /■ 

3.  Valley  :  Itmhah  (.'.-■bifci 
I^a.  [Mai.  iCmbah];  E  xa: 
S  57  :  W  62. 

Value :  B  484. 

4.  VegetablM  (culinarjl :  biP 
Som.  :  bSl,  Sak.  A>.  G*-; 
iCbuss.  Bes.  K.  L.  pet  B 35 

5.  Vegetables  :  hui  ihouii,  Sb 

6.  Vegetable-^  :  sayor.  5^  * 
savor] ;  B  332. 

7.  Vegetable  product  (app«* 
some  kind  eaten  »iih  "« 
Bdsisi :  kOsom  \)\,  Bes.  A',  i 

8.  V#ln   or    pulse  {.Mai.  nadi 
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im.  Veins  :  6rat,  Sak.  Kor. 
is(ofwnsl),  {MaL  uratnadi): 
\pr.  welt  chass).  Sent.  Kedah. 
!\chillis  :  urit  tanggin,  Pang. 
r ;  ured  tanggin,  Pang.  Sam, 
'ai.  Sinews  ;  veins  :  uyat 
em.   A'.    Ken. ;  urat,   Serau. 

urat,  Pant.  Kap.  Log. ;  urat, 
p.  Sim.  [.l/f//.  urat,  "sinew," 

"root."] 
vl  219. 

i  disease  :  S  186,  187  ;  U  9. 
star) :  S  436. 
=:L  144  ;  and  see  F  169. 

:  H  46. 

in     forming     superlatives)  : 

I'het,  ex.  belog  t'het,  "evil 
icked  truly,"  Sem.  Kedah  \ 
hin.  tChat]. 

dal.  amat ;  sangat) :  W,  Sen. 
^on  bwoa  [bwai]  ;  Khmer 
;],    "very";     Bahnar   bok, 

•] 

tnCnanang,  Sak.  U.  Kam. ; 
t.g.     h'nom    neneh,     "very 

Pes.  Sep.  A.  I.  \  n^neh. 
l^ng. :  nene.  Pes.  Sep.  All 
;neh.  Pes.  Songs,  .\ssuredly : 
g.  lijp  nene'  {A/a/,  jauh 
"far  indeed,"  "very  far"; 
nene'  {A/a/.  chOlaka  l)^nar), 
a   misfortune,"    "truly   dis- 

Pes.  Sep.  A.  /.  \  ngani 
or  nyance?),  in  the  phrase 
iganee  Ixir,  "  a  handsome 
*  Sak.  /.  /.(W.  r»erfect  (?)  ; 
I  (monanani,  Sak.  Ra.  [It 
ul  whether  these  are  all  con- 

?    Cf.    Khmer    nAs    [nas], 

] 

exceedingly  (Alt:/,  sangat  ; 
amuh,  ev.  Ijed  -  ed  amoh. 
good,"    .SVw.    Kedah    [J A;/. 

superlative—  "  the  most  ")  : 
^,ik.  J.  I.uiv  [.l/<7/.  sakali]  ; 
i  67  :  M  42-44. 

sailing  :  S  160. 
>.  to  :  S  129-131. 
on  ;  trembling  :  gt^rahanya'  ? 
-ak).  Sem.  Pa.  A/a.v.  To 
kMa  hOnja'  (kda  hnja),  Sevi. 
tix.  Noise  of  e.xplosion  : 
a"  (kdahaia).  Scfn.  Pa.  A/ax. ; 

(kdahia),    .s>;;/.    lUik.   A/ax. 
4m<'/-n()fieak  [nAnak];  nonear 
noni  (fianiy],   "  to  shiver. "] 
ION  :    r  227. 

:   gfirlx)  (gtirlxj)),  Sak.  Kerb. 

K  :  t^pas^i  (tiipa-^se).  Sak.  Ka. 


x8.  Village  :  changkai  (tchafigkat), 
Sak.  Kerb.  Hill :  chAngkat  (tschftng- 
kat),  Sa/i.  Martin.  [A/a/,  changkat, 
"hill."] 

19.  Village  :  kam  pong  (kampoft),  Sak. 
Ra.  ;  kampong ;  kampuk,  Sak.  U. 
Kam.  \  kampuk  (kampouk),  Som.  \ 
kampong,  Serau ;  kampok^,  /elai. 
Place  :  kambugig,  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
[Probably  =  kampuk  ye,  "my  (our) 
village."]     [Ma/,  kampong.] 

20.  Village  :     pCmengeh    (p'mengeh). 
Pant.  Kap.  Joh.     Clearing  round  a 
village :   p€mengeh  bagin  (p'mengeh 
bagin),  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  ;   B  212. 
Village  109;  H  153. 

Virgin  :  C  102  ;  F  63  ;  F  75  ;  G  28  ; 
M  6  ;  Y  41. 

21.  Voice:  sua',  Sem,  Pa.  Max.  [Ma/. 
suara]  ;  S  362  ;  S  364. 

Void,  to  (excrement) :   S  467-472  ; 

V  22-24. 

Volcano  :  H  84  ;  H  91. 

22.  Vomit,  to  {Ma/,  muntah) :  ya'  k5', 
Sem.  P/us ;  ya-ko'.  Pang.  U.  A  ring; 
ko  (ker).  Sen.  C/iff.\  kaho*  (k^h6), 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  ko*  (ku).  Sem.  Pa. 
Max.  \  maJco*  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
Max.  ;  ndko  (no  -  k6),  Som.  \ 
koh,  Tembi,  Darat  ;  kuk  ; 
ku',  Bes.  Sep.  A.  /.  ;  kuh ;  kuak- 
kuak,  Bes.  Songs.  To  be  inclined  to 
vomit :  make'  (mku'),  Sem.  Buk. 
A/ax.  To  cough  :  kA  -  kuA',  Bes. 
Songs.  Seasick  :  kuh,  Bes.  Sep.  A. 
/.  ;  ko'  Idlxjng,  Pang.  U.  A  ring, 
/'ang.  Sam,  I^ang.  Ga/.  Sick  {A/ a/. 
mabok)  :  ko'.  .SVw.  J  a  rum,  Sem. 
P/us.  To  void  {A/a/,  berak)  :  ya- 
kok  or  ko',  Sem.  Kedah.  Cholera 
{A/a/,  muntah  berak)  :  i-ku'  i-cho, 
Sak.  U.  Bert.  ;  S  468.  [Southern 
Nicobar  oko-hala;  Shorn.  Pi  okii. 
"to  vomit";  cf.  Bo/ai>en,  A/ak 
kaOk  :  Lave  ka6  ;  Ha/ang  k6ok,  "  to 
cough.  "  Curiously,  Andamanese  has 
similar  forms,  e.g.  /^uchikivar,  Ko/ 
r>m-kuwe,  "  to  vomit. "] 

23.  Vo.MiT,  to:  bul  (boul),  Sak.  Ra. 
Sick:  bul,  e.g.  bul  bauwau,  "sea- 
sick"; bul  pt>le',  "sick  from  eating 
poisonous  fruit,  "  /les.  Sep.  A.  /. 
Poisonous  :  bul,  /Us.  Songs.  [Bahnar 
bul,  "  drunk,"  "  drunkenness  "  ; 
AV/w^rpQl  [bul],  "vegetable  i)oison," 
"  eftect  of  narcotics"  (and.  in  com- 
bination. "  nausea  ")  ;  Santa/i  bul  ; 
Stieng  binul  (binhul),  "drunk"; 
/iahnar  U)nul  (bonhul),  "  poison- 
ous'"; A/on  babu,  "to  be  intoxi- 
cated "  ;    Bo/ai<en  bul ;    Niahon  bu  ; 
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^£  P'OCABUl^RV  OF 


94    U%o :  lud^,  ikrHf^g. 

^5   Wlio:    itfim,   A'«9»«l   /.   p«W  9^ 

w  ^i-^fi 

Wlwnc*    W  77,  79 ;  W  St.  is. 

Wlwrt     W  77,  7i:  W  ti-tl:  Y 

W^AUiOtlt     ^  t^,  H  465. 

Wlilob     W   :8  ;  W  ea, 

:[.!/.//,  tCnpii,  '*iiit»i<lk\"  "tali,' 
etc.  J  ;   I  g^. 

•#f**Pt,  /if?  .1.  /.  To  cry  f shout | . 
•*i*Kii  \^*.Ml  SaJt.  kit.  [7cf.  F  40). 

<^^    "f ^..-1-  -    .,...,.,.,..    ,■,..».,,,,... 

btJifk  '  ■;  -.^ 

iS!#mAr.  1  o  blow:  h^T)oni{.  JtmH.  lo 
mrhlttk  ;  lo  pifjc  *.  hAmgi-b^it .  henigi- 
llflH,  Stm.   fC.  Ktn,     \Shu :    hmt  ; 

nffT  bobocbt  **  fce»  wlifjiln ' '  | 

(«T  Towliuil»  :  xonjotch  ;  {vQraobit], 

Afwnt  Air.:  9aii|piQ4t.  AtiStHr,  MsUf.f 

WUlktri  n  114^;  H  X 

beklyi,     ^x.     .Vr/,    ,'#.    i.  I    l#«i^k 

fify.  K  L  fdittinct  from  D  102]. 
Whitcmsvs  ?  ftt  fcfm  of  tlbcaac) : 
tufilAkmi  ^blnkwj^,  Sim,  Pa.  Ma^. 
UUoA  in  one  ^ye:  ^kun  MbClih 
(bkun  ihlhl  Srm.  Pa,  Max.    Qrmn  : 

(Nocb).   S*U.    ftr    !mtf\    bt6k.  5-4*. 

Sii*.  Martin  ;  ibiik),  ♦iia*.  Hit.;  big, 
*S'*i*,  Z/;  A'lJni.;  biiig,  *VtfW,  A**  A>». ; 
bi%*  Si^m, ,  bi-#p  /^^r ,  M  93  ;  Ik!  a*, 
W  119.  Whitv  ^gf  hitir  tmW)  -  l^ok. 
fiift,  5*;^.  A,  /,  Lfliif! ;  j^^/n  ;  mnump : 
tH-%»  ^Vw.  <?,  Green  :  bloi^,  ^Sfa^m, 
Onwn  r  purple  ^  btQg,  Seran.  VXcm  : 
tfrnniparetit  ^  biOg,  jTtiw^i,  f  A'tf« 
7^,  ite^v*.  A^/ijA,w,  /^tv.  A'atrmg, 


#is/.    Uirttl 
cry.   ^^^ 


i^v^  W  .  CJht'^  ^: 


fimkm^t-    hAk        Mi^' 
** clean"  »  J/.-    ju 
(oC  p«|»r  or  •-'.:' ^j    1 

/A  ;      baMt     /«! 
iCrt>9    Trm.i    bs-fa 
JHoe    (i/is/.    tirttl 

/^. 

I 

A'. 

bi'    .. 
A'.     A 

bi..-  • 

Khmy  Dtk  tilAi«    *•• 
biilailip,  «*wlilte'*«^ 
95»*  VVHirm  .    mmolKi. 

too   Wm-nr'  icfMiQ|k.i% 

^rw.    ^1^*,    ,Lr^M.  , 

(pultyl,  AVr-T    >       Uaj 

7*|}owtr'  ,ra» 

Mar  1  t  AAm  pi 

trtAneJ;    but  cf.  n^ 

All  .'TUSpiflJ 

^'^*  i .    i|»  titoIK  . 
a  J  J.      WliJtei 

A'^y/.    /jA-       Tie;    4b 
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ok  ma  senoi,  Jelai.  I  want 
xo :  am  hod  bakau,  Krau  Km. 
re  seems  to  be  no  connection 
een  groups  (a)  and  (^).] 
NT,  TO :  mot,  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. 
desire ;  to  wish  {Fr.  vouloir) : 
fik,  Sem.  Klapr.  Will  (a«jr. 
,  mahu) :  gftmek,  Sem.  Craw. 
Want ;  will  {aux.  ?) :  na'-mfi, 
M  Tem.  \Bahnar  met,  met, 
Bt :  Prou  moot ;  Boloven,  Niahon 
;  Lave  ng6mi3t,  "to  love";  cf. 

mik-ku  [mik-gwa],  "to  desire 
Stain."] 

NT,  TO  :  shall  ;  will  {Mai.  mahu  ; 
lak):  Au.  Sen.  Cliff.  [?  Cf. 
xng  wah  ;  Bahnar,  Sedang  oa, 
wish,"  "  to  want."] 
NT,  TO  {Fr.  vouloir)  :  mao,  Sak. 
^. ,  Sak.  Ra.  To  will:  mo', 
!/.  Bor.  Wish  (want,  aux. )  : 
,  Sak.  J.  Ijnv  [J/«/.  mahu]. 
NT,  to:  n^nok?  (n'nok),  Ment. 
Will  {aux.  vb.y.  handa'  ;  na', 
'/r.  Malac.  ;  hCnAk  ;  'nak,  Jak. 
2C.       Want :    endAk,    Jak.    Ba. 

I  want  to  eat :  ku  h^nik  makan. 

Malac.       I    am    going    there : 

na    tikC-sut,     Tan.    Sa^.     \^Mal. 
lak]. 
NT,  TO,  (desire)  :   gftgar  ;  kigar, 

Sep.    A.    I.      To  desire  :    'gar  ; 

;  kagar,  Bes.  Songs ;  A  178; 
J  :   L  61  :   L  148. 

to  want  :   N  80-82. 
:^  in  want  of  :  S  281,  282. 
iting  :   F  1 1 7  ;    N  69. 
r  :   V  97- 
rd    off,     to:     tcpi'    (tpi"),    Sem. 

Max.  [.Mill.  tCpis]  ;    P  241. 
rily  :   (."  260. 
nn :  H  142. 
rped  ;    wrinkled  :     tangu.    Sem. 

Max. 
ih,  to  :  basoh.   Sem.   Beg.  \Mal. 

h]. 

ASH,  TO  :  lab.  Sem.  K.  Ken, 
SH  or  CLKAN.  TO  {Mul.  basoh 
juchi  I  :  ya-yau,  ex.  ya»i-leh  abud 
l.  chuclii-lah  baik-baik).  "clean 
well,  '  PtJ'ig.  .Slim.  J 'dug.  Cuil. 
f.  h'on  7u,  .Sut',  Bolovcn,  Jarai, 
tar,  llaking  rao  ;  ?  cf.  Lave 
»,  "  to  uash.  '  j  ( J  63  ;  C  142,  143. 
ip=H  135. 
SP  [Mai.  [K-nyc^ngat)  :   {a)  anioyd 

anioydd).  S,-m.  Plus;  hamuli. 
■J.  I'.  Aring\  semiit.  Tembi  \ 
t,  Jelai  ;   scinuut.   Serau  ;   (s{)cc. 

p^nyOngal  hitani)  :  huniuil  (hu- 
lit).    Sem.    Pa.    .Max.  ;    hCmuich 


(hmuich),    Sem.    Buk.   Max.      Bee 
semut,  Sak.  Kor.  GbA 
{b)  Wasp  or  hornet  {Mai.  kfirawai) 
oikomud,    Tembi ;    oikomod,   Serau. 
A  sp>ecies  of  hornet  found  in  brush 
wood  :  oikomot,  Serau  ;  akomot  [?], 
Sak.    Em.     [?  Cf.    B  143,   or  more 
probably  H  135-i-W  25  (a).] 

26.  Wasp  {Mai.  p^nyfingat) :  hayuh, 
Bes.  Songs  ;   H  135,  136. 

Watch,  to :  A  131  ;  A  193  ;  S  250. 

27.  Water:  tom  (tohm),  Jehehr\  torn 
{pr.  to*>m),  Sem.  Jarum,  Sem.  Plus, 
Pang.  U.  Aring,  Pang.  Sam,  Pang. 
Gal.  ;  tom,  Pang.  Belimb.,  Pang. 
A'.  Aring,  U.  Kel.,  Lebir,  Kerbat, 
Krau  Ket.,  U.  Tern.,  U.  Cher. 
River:  tom,  U.  Cher.,  Sak.  Guaij 
Krau  Tem.,  U.  Tem.,  Krau  Ket.^ 
Lebir,  Kerbat ;  tom  na'.  Pang.  U. 
Aring;  M  193.  River  or  stream 
(/l/fl/.sungai):  tom,  Sem.  Plus.  Rivulet 
{Mai.  anak  sungai) :  awak  tom 
(almost  certainly  mistake  for  tom 
awak)  [why?  it  makes  intelligible 
sense  either  way],  Pang.  U,  Aring; 
tom  wong.  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
Tributary  stream  :  wong  tom  (wong), 
[j»V  in  original],  I^bir;  A-wa'  tom, 
Kerbat ;  C  101  ;  k6  -  non  tom,  U. 
Cher.  ;  C  102.  Ebb  {MaU 
ay6r  surut)  :  tom  sat,  Pang.  U. 
Aring.  Flow  or  flood  -  tide  {MaL 
ayCr  pasang) :  tom  sCnat,  Pang.  U. 
Aring ;   W  30. 

28.  Water  {Mai.  ay^r) :  goyd,  Sem. 
Plus.  River  {Mai.  sungai)  :  goyd 
{pr.  goydd),  Sem.  Plus ;  gSll,  Sem. 
Martin  ;  gir-bauh,  Sem.  Beg.  ;  gir- 
bak.  Ben.  New.  ;  ?  B  202  or  M  192. 
Streamlet  {Mai.  anak  sungai) :  gel 
wong,  Sem.  Kedah  ;  C  loi. 

29.  Watkr  :  h6.  Sem.  Beg.  ;  ho,  Sem. 
Jur.  Rob.  :  hoh,  Sem.  Jur.  And., 
Sem.  Jur.  .Mar.,  Sem.  Jur. 
New.,  Ben.  New.  ;  hong  (hon), 
Som. ,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  6ng.  Po- 
Klo  ;  ong,  Sem.  Per.,  Sem.  K,  Ken., 
Sem.  Ken.  ;  aung  (oung),  Sak.  Jer.  ; 
;\k  (auk  (ork)).  Sak.  Br.  Lmv ;  Ag 
(org),  Tern.  CI.,  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.  ; 
og  (ohg),  Sak.  Croix  ;  (ohgh),  Sak. 
Kerb.  ;  an,  Sak.  Kerb.  ;  * '  give  me  a 
little  drinking  water,"  ola  ok  ong 
ikei  sen  geming  ong,  Sem.  K .  Ken.  ; 
F  178.  River:  Ang  ?  (aung),  Sem. 
Per.  ;  hong  (hofi),  Som.;  hong  hibu 
(honhilxju),  Som.;  B202;  ong-menA- 
ing,  Sem.  K.  Ken. ;  B  203.  Brook  : 
ong-s<^n,  Sem.  K.  Ken.  ;  S  282. 
Spring  :  jai  68ng  (dschei6g'n),  Sem. 
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vtod  (?> ;    byi.   yipiskli  {ham 

I  tbeitia'  %pUiU  Imh),  .Sr«t; 
___    MiF        North -wri4  [i»ind.>1r 

tews'  \skywi  {bau  tnutV,  Srm*  fia^ 

(bau  tei'ud)«  ii#M.   /  '         ,    i" 

(tma*  imp*),  Sem  As.  ^Ar, ;  bEiwa' 
lant  (b«u*  latit^,  S^m,  BmJt.  l/^r 
Above    Ihe    witid :    to    windvrard  . 

tLig^  turn'  ^  Aiob  Dtbua?  ((^tuii 

HiblUl'?)^    SrJUU    /v.    .lAiJ,  ,    ID^O^' 

Ukva'  ^mnjtj  Um),  .'f*«,  /^a*.  -Va** 
Bck»«r  the  wind  ,  Iwcwiy^    hftliu  oQ* 

Skyr  bt3Av«ni:  bui'(lni'),  ►V^*!*^  Po 
MUF. ,  Srnr.  #» #*  Me>%       (>  CI.  /^*i^ 

bitei  ;      Afmrui,       Tiihm      bimi. 

Am.  AVtp.    ( ?  CI.  ,1/ia/  gofyang,  * '  to 

I  SI,  WiNti:  niacin,  *^ipt*  Brg,,  M^Mir, 
Mmim,,  /ak,  M*da£,  WiiKl ;  sdr ' 
mngipn^  B*ft,  AVt*.  [.Uu/,  juq^n]* 

It 9,  WlWpr  peti^up*  Pa«/,  A«/(»  W?r. ; 
pintop.  Puni^  A'a^,  Log,  Age , 
wind  .  pfrfilop  (p'ntop),  f*^ni. 
A'ap*  /tfk.  Hwkt  wind  :  fil^niop 
}ll^Ivumpoh({>rliop  p'nttttipoh),  /*j?^«jf. 
A*rf/  /»*.  North  wiml  ^  pfudop 
p^titngol  (p'tik?p  phinjEjol).  /*aiii, 
A'a^^  h^,  ;  P  JOO.  SouLb  wind  . 
ptmop  p^gftpUE\g  (p'^Qp  p'flg- 
pMif),  /*^^,  jT*^.  a**,  [cf,  P  la} 
Wan  Mfilld  .  p^tiirjp  ii3.i>mj;  fp'itif^p 
maslOf  I,  Aj«/.  A'^ff/,  /rwl;  ;  S  r6. 
Alive  p*riic»p  (  p  jilopl.  P*t0i,  Kmp. 
/*A.  Til  hlaw  im"?  Oiuk)  ^Vfair- 
1,1/*?/,  tiup,  "tablow. ") 

113*  Vl^txii  ;  air  ^.t/af.  jwigln) :  hAd  </r. 
kAddK  ii^m.  fCti&k ,  B  354:  S 
^90;   R  13  ;  5  47S^4da 

114.  Wt>*C».  wwit :  jMirrik«ii,  PiiHhKaf* 

m. 

1 M.  Wl&dow  :    trnikdA  (idnikAt),  ^^. 

AVri*, 
1  i6.  WsNTMiw    fn*choT»j»(ncljchoift),  Sfiw, 

P  Mx/.  natangl;   D  151. 

WlBdwanl :  W  109* 

C/t/* .  ktiij#k«*,  Ttm^i  i  iJfn|nif  «■ 
itiiiymg,  Sfm^  Pint, 

5<fwf.  K,  AVit, 


119.  Wmc  (of  iIk  in»fi4 

Jhsi^p,    F  !^ 

^«^   Jikx,     fTte  « 

( . Vo/,  linwihg  IfuMMM . 
kali-      CI^T),    S^ 

Iiekilrfi  («r  kilM>t 
^^^^.      S^rt    ^ 

WlKK  !   S  346. 
a«lL  J/er.  .    Ce:  CI 

Wtmiew«  to    II  ijrik 

or  wipr  |.l#4/^  iBM.) 
i^^.  A\  iL  ;  uac^ 
^r^,  ^4/.  [A1fc««irttfi 
pilfh ,     itaJkn^r    simp 

' '  to  *>»erp,,  '  *•  to  tVU 

ruli  wnb  tbe  hftod  is  I 
ftApot,  '*ici  utnit  01 
ttAt^  **  ;  #B4iMr  pai, 

StJnn^     of    Jvrr        ^ 

iasA,  Wlbie:  Uj^^ 

hwdi.  *'wi»cl<»ai  '  J  H 
Wia«  mia  -  C  164 « 

vnushcxmn    n  ^li 

i^?.  With    (J/*j/.    biriM 
*  ^n  ebb),  *^.r.  riin|k  «kl 

ik>9   (I  fncAb   '*1i|{|9« 

Ta<^  Wmi         h^nufjm ; 

iMtni^^K  S&Jk,  AW,  ^i^ 
i«9b  With  ,    I17  touufi  a 
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,  :  P  109  {XiaL  uleh] ;  A  77- 
178;  B396;  T  157. 
■td  (of  a  limb) :  k^iriA  (kma). 
"a.  Max,  ;  kCbit  (kbit).  Sem, 
iax, 

KRED  ;  faded  (of  leaves,  etc. ): 
w4l?  (ul  or  ul?),  Sem,  Pa. 

B:  E76;  I  14. 
lot :  N  67  ;  O  69. 
UUi:  bale,  Darat\jt  cf.  F  69]. 
r;  baloi.  Sem.  Pnfier\  F  60- 
69 ;  F  71-73 ;  F  76  ;  M  194. 
iN  ;  bird  :  bisan.  Pant,  Kap. 
Marriage :  b^bisan  (b'bisan), 
Kap,  Joh,      Widow :    bisan 

kotol,    Pant,    Kap.    Joh.  ; 

M  16.  Cat:  bisan  iaong, 
Kap,  Joh,  Barndoor  fowl : 
[ungkar  (bisan  junkar),  Pant, 
foh.  The  Camphor  Spirit : 
Jakun  of  Johor  (Lake  and 
I,  a6  J.P.A.S.,  S.B.,  p, 
[C  106;  G  130;  T  213, 
the  word  occurs,  appear  to 
hat  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
ure,"  "person."  In  D  98 
ts  "bird."  Mai.  besan,  bisan. 
e  of  relationship  of  two  per- 
hose  respective  children  have 
irried,  seems  to  be  a  distinct 

MToman  :  W  104. 

K    lemu?  (Imu?),   Sem.  Pa. 

E34. 

:    K   1 70  :   T  205  ;    T  207  ; 
212  ;  T  214. 
wood  :  T  214. 
>f  wood  :   B  101  :  S  448. 
{i.e.  forest) :   V  230-242. 
m  itick  :  S  453. 
-oil :  T  207  :   W  30. 
peoker  (Ma/,  burong  tukang): 

(blalu).  Sem.  Huk,  Max. 
D^latok]. 

PECKKK  :  tintong  (tintung), 
'a.  Max. 

PECKER  :  terelom  (I'relom). 
^m.  ;     tfrlom    (t'rlom),    Jak. 

{Mai.  kCrja)  :  g^we,  Sem, 
;  nga'oi.  Bes.  Sep.  [?  cf,  Jav., 
jawtf,  "  to  do,  "  "  to  make  "  ; 
also  D  133.] 

:  to  do :  tClAp  (lip).  Sem. 
ix. 

:  kaya'  (  kaya*  ),  Tembi  ; 
(kerjak),  Serau.  Work  ;  to 
I  ja',  Sem.  Pa.  .Max.  ;  keja' 
;    kaidft"  (kaid),   Sem.   Buk. 

To  ^^o^k :  kftja  (k  .  jA  [j*V] 


the  original  shows  that  a  letter  has 

dropped  out  in  printing),  5mv.  Beg, 

To  do:   kreja,   Ben,    New,   \Mal, 

k&ja]. 

Work  :  B  90 ;  C  159. 

Work,  to:  D  139.  133;  W  138. 

139. 

World:  E  zx:  £  13. 

Worm :  A  139 ;  B  143 ;  D  149. 
X40.  Worm,  big :  chaching.  Bes,  K,  L. 

Disease   caused    by  worms:    pifis 

chaching  (pias  chaching),  Sem,  Buk. 

Max, ;  S  z86 ;  m£je'  chaching?  (mji' 

cha?),    Sem.    Pa.    Max.  ;    S    187 

[Mai.  chaching]. 
Z41.  Worm.     smaU  :      n)'enyet,     Ba, 

K.  L. 

Worn  oat :  O  ax. 
1 41  A.  Wonhip^  to :    sembaiong  [Mai, 

stoibahyang]. 
X42.  Wound:  p&  (pa),  Sem,  Pa,  Max, ; 

G  41. 
Z4aA.  Wound  :  piQk,  Tembi. 
143.  WoimD :   lu-ka'.   Sen.  CL  ;  luka, 

Tembi\  IQka'  (IQkak).  Jelai.    Corpse 

{Mai.     bangkai):    I5ka'    (Idkak). 

Serau  [  ?  whether    connected  with 

the  preceding],  [Mai,  luka] ;  B  947 ; 

G4X;  P  14:  S  185,  x86. 

Wound,  to :  C  X59. 
X44.  Wrap  vp,  to :  makftlab  (mklb  or 

msklb?).    Sem.    Buk.    Max,      To 

envelop    (  Ger.    wickehi )  :     kiU6  ? 

(gal6),  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. 

145.  Wrap  up,  to  :  sem-pul,  Sak.  Plus 
Cliff.  ;  sa-pur,  Sak.  Blanj.  Cliff. 
Knotted  string  :  sinipol,  Sem,  Stev. 
[.lAz/.  simpul]. 

Wrinkled :  W  at. 

146.  Wrist  :  =  A  134. 

147.  Wrist:  (j)  ngil,  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ; 
yangil  ( jangil ),  Sem.  K.  Ken. 
Ankle  {Mai.  buku  kaki  or  lali): 
gehal  {pr.  ge-hall)  chan,  Sem. 
Kedah  ;  F  220  ;  A  134  [?  cf.  C  3]. 
{b)  Wrist:  kelViktL.  Sak.  Ra, 
Ankle :  kelkil,  Sem.  Stev.  \  kelkti. 
Serau  ;  kelkel  chan,  Sem.  Kedak ; 
kerk£l  jQk».  Darat  \  k£kel  jQki». 
Jelai.  Tendon  AchiUis  :  k8n  jlka 
(kdmj&k°).  Serau ;  F  aao.  Elbow: 
kelk^l.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  \  kelkel. 
Tembi. 

{c)  Wrist  {Mai.  buku  tangan) : 
kftmkara  chas.  Sem.  Jarum  \  k£m- 
kom  chas.  Sem.  Plus ;  H  X4. 
Finger-joint :  kJ^nchA  (kncha),  Sem. 
Pa.  Max. 

{d)  Wrist :  «kolek.  Tan.  U.  Lang. 
Ankle :  ekuleh  jOk,  Tan.  U,  Lang, ; 
F  aao. 
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I4-J.  Wkisi       ni.iluok,    >c-."-.    .\tcz\  ;  cf. 

W  \.\  .   K  40. 
1  }8\    Write,  to  i.i//.  lulis)     hii.hiW. 

I>}>\:f  .   (     v> .    I>  15b.   157. 
\\n   Writing.  >irii.   /'■/•,■;.     Writins;; 

iir..A.;..;  .    'l*--  -^Ji  "    ^ur.ti    '  >Mur;it  ). 

S .    *».•■."      h'-r'    .      MMjrat*.    S.:k. 

/\'  ■.        I  .•••:••         p  ;th  hun*!- .      /V/;/. 

A  ;/*.    ■■  '.'.  '  .'..'..■.'.  sur;«l]. 
150    Wrong     ..l/..-''.      vil.Li:  ;     I..  ;/tu'.i  : 

ki'K.k  .     /\:'\.      .v.-/".      /'.••-.'.     (;-.'/. 

W:.  ;..-.!       ;,.i(!    1;/.:'.     i.;};.it)       ds/- 

ki>!-..    >•■■.    '    ./'.  :   I!  };i-k«>;  »     »»v;:V  ; 

It  1..  .    !i  .iSi  " 

Wroth     .\  ^J 


1.  Yam  I  i/".".  Kti!.l:>  -•«■•..•  1.  / '.  AV/. 
'li::--;  I  )/../.  u'.i: •  >  ■.  /"■•'V-  '• 
.If;  ^  \  Y  i^  S\vi--l  ;» -l.ito  \:\f.u\ 
i-'!f!i'l.  /  >■  •  1^  -k  ,  /'•/■'•:'■'.  l\ipicx:;\ 
1  I/;.    M  ■■.  k.'.M'. ••     i.f!iM'.  N.-'-r.  KeJ-ih. 

2.  Yam  ..'./.■/.  k:,  i«!r.  .  takoh.  /■'.;»/;•. 
/>/.■■••„.  t.iku.  .  /'■.-.  A  ktfui  i)f 
\.\i!i  \\!-i!.!i  ;•>  Ivil.id  .\\\k\  t\\\"\\  :  t.ikub. 
>t*K  A'-  /;'■.  A  kii.il  ui  i.\l;!»Ir  rchil 
ij'  I'.iir-i  .    I  ■;.  .".  !\:fi^.  .':•;:•. 

\  Y\M  .!  I  .'i:!  .»i"  i.'ilih','-  r.»".il  or  lubiT 
I  1/:.'.    •:'■.'     li.in.    /'■'.\'.    /':V/«/-.      A 

Ml)   ti.-'ii-nj^i'   li.i  u.  St'":.  k'fJah. 

4  \\M  .  !'  ".  u';>i  '  .  iM'koya.  Tembi '. 
I  »■■•  In  • ' : .  /•":•.■,  / '  •  ••  .'•' .  ./r'/.-; /  ;  k i -«• , 
A' »■.•:<  /■/  '.-.  ;  kuv>i.  .S:v.  A'./;*.  (7.'.  ; 
i '/..■ ".  !;'■;  h'"l.«;ii  nbj  Ih-koi.  Seriiu  , 
[M :'  u!ii  ak.it  I  .  kiKK*  (koucx**.  Sax. 
A'.'.  r.ipi'i.  .1  I  l/a,'.  iilii  kayu)  :  ki:oi 
ikou-.i.  '^.■->.  A-/'.  Yam  i.l/w*/.  ijl)i 
k.iiis-  :  }..i"  k";.  /  .  Cisff.  ;  LlA:/.  ubi 
.ik-ir- -.  !».ikli":-i  hyiitig.  /''•..■.  .1/1/A.v.  ; 
k  37.  !".J|):«>L.\  l>.iklii>i-lo£j".  Ih'i. 
I/.."//.;    I  J07.    [Avn'fikhi^w  \  Mon 

k;n!\;>  kw.i!  [k'Ir.ip  kwfiai],   "y;ini."] 

5  Yam  (.1/.;.'.  uiii  k.\yu> :  ta'-wi.  Sen. 
{'Hi.  .  I  I/-/.  ul)i  tawi)  :  tawi,  Srniu. 
[*il.   .\/.:'.  \i''.i\  ivlawi.   ■    pi.»t;lt'X?s. " j 

ty  Yam    i.i/.'.'.    kiM.iili)  .  yot.   AVw./.    /.  ; 

vit.  /iV».    1/.-...V.  ,   y't,  /.Vj.  .sV/.  -^.  /. ; 

v--t.    /'.   .    A'.    /■//;;'..     lA/v/r.    .lA;A-.v. , 
l/;';/r.    .lA'.'.-  .    (.a.;. 
7.   Nam  il/-'.    iil»i    1  lyi.i-    ra-iii.?.    Sfr. 

'.   i'ij'/. 

H.  Y  \M  u  ;i!:iili'.iin' •  .  .■  •  tn-lanibo.  St'r:. 
S:-'-  \\u-  cu'.-l'iim  '%ii'!ii  iiihcrteil  in 
i}i«"  i:''\vly-briir!  iMr-'u<»l«.'S  ol  children 
It)  •'iil.iivif  liii'iii  ".  k'\inii;  kiniog.  Srm. 
/'.'.v.. 
{/'»  Yarn  f.lA;/.  kr'.ai.li)  :   r.>U)l.  SrrfiMj^. 

').  Yam  •     bJhMiK      li!.iv.i      K.     Imk^. 


\\ 

M.i 

y-AJii    I.'./-: 

■     1    ... 

h:l 

r»g. 

.N'-."*.'.  AVj 

ih  ■.'./": 

Y 

.\M 

«.l/.//.  k.> 

-!.:.■    : 

J/ 

iJ.r. 

.s>/-.-,     * 

' .».'. 

t.i 

lis  : 

>"/^.'.  /. .  .' 

;:■.  ti-^ 

Y 

.\.M 

i.:yj/.  u 

:'.    "sc'j 

'•; 

uubi-^hftk* 

.'^  "•■":.  . 

'.i; 

on » 

.N.:.^    AV 

'--.  .  c;- 

/.' 

.'.'./'.r/.    k 

i-j  , 

«• 

k" 

i.-'iiu:.  ; 

s- 

Lk-». 

s  r.z'u.  .■■■ 

k.^ 

yu» 

•  '^-s-*:^ 

i'iiP 

A' 

'.  , 

V  13 

*^'.\   r". 

7 

f .'?.-. 

Y 

AM 

.      k.-.:u:i. 

k.- 

i.id 

1 

N' 

AM 

ubi 

■■■^uik 

'/' 

r.//-; 

S\v  c^-T 

:!:iiui:i 

hf 

.r.,!. 

frUi.    T. 

Ijr-V.i 

hubi   <hf)u:>l».  .^    v. 
iikar)  •.    i;':i:    .ojr.'"i     . 
s«.'l:i     tiioubl  -  ^■:la 
Im'bs  «  *  ti;'>«Mii  ■  u-'i 
R'ivi.      'l.ir.»..i;-i . 
h'l.,    .s./v.    "7I;/.  ;    i 
u'ni"    dC-lvi^r:.    >:  j.'/.  ; 
uh;  Kavu*  :  cV.-l-rsi;    v 
t.l/.;/.   ul>:    kayu  ni«"-r 
c  hah.  Srf\iT4  ;  \M,<. 
uh:  kayu  lipi5.  St-r.iu 

14.  Yam.'  a   kind  ni"  i.l 
a    jKJi>in\ous  vrir.^.ty 
poi::i<J'.-v!    nne.   'ind  1 
uill'i     :i    to    l^r'.r-n".'- 

15.  Ta|.:oca  :      rijiala" 

//.  ;  t:;1i;\  u;.l!;*!* 
gala,      .I/.-.'Vr.       l/:." 

( or  till  i».T  Ur-istTai; V 
.1/..' »;//-.  .1/r/../..  .Vi 
( J/w*/.  iil>i  kayu}  :  p 
l>itnEjj5a!a  •  :  n^.i.lih  n 
.1A,'f.  ;  (.1/,,/.  ubi 
7Vv//:V  :  niilU.>r,  /.v.:i 
\V'ood  yam  i.l.',.-. 
I»ambu  ?[  :  ubi  r.g.i:.' 
.>>/.'z.  /',/.  M.jx.'  \ 
l»C'n<;:;^aIa.  '-jKitiiD ." 
x6.  Sue^rt  -  fh>t-ito  :  u'! 
f\7.  .l/,:i.  :  n.-;.i.<i. 
kiUOhVh  iktilhK  •>>.•? 
lila*  (tikikK  Ahnt.  /, 
hiia"  <h.ilak>.  />Vj,  .</ 
!>.>.      A/.utw.  :     .lib; 

(doubtful  I.  /\;»-..  L 
siia'  (silak).  //;•/..-.  /, 
7>.'V .•'.-■  ;     siia"    is:!aki. 

Sila,      /llPMf  ;      tOXtlA 
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ca :  iCgAk.  Kena.  I.  [Ma/. 
].  [Cf.  ii/twi  wun  sela,  "  sweet- 
» "  ;  but  the  connection  of  some 
je  words  is  more  than  doubtful.  ] 
-potato  (.1/a/.  k^ledek):  chok^h, 

/. 

-  potato  :  jaya',  Serting  coll. 
;  (jA)'ak),  Kena.  II.  ;  jaya^, 
^.  Malac.  Cha.  [?  cf.  Y  6]. 

-potato:  kSI^ek,  Mantr. 
'.  ;  kledek,  Bcs.  K.  iMng.  \ 
,    Mantr.    Malac.    Nya.    [Mai. 

wild  :  kla-wong  [pr.  kla-wo«ng), 
Sktal. 

wood  [Mai.  ubi  kajii) ;  potato 
ubi      h>enggala)  :      b^landa" 
),  Sem.  Buk.  Max. 
I  {Mai.  kembili  <7r  kemili)  :  {a) 

(kemili).  Tembi,  Darat,  Jelai  \ 
'  (kimilik),   Serai4  [Mai.   kSm- 

maning  (kemarung).  Sak.  Em. 

R37- 
I,     to  (?)  :     timbab     (tlinbab), 
Pa.  Max.  ;   B  389. 
Y  32-38. 
:    tahut^,  Serau.     A  year  :  sa 

Sem.     Beg.  ;     A    49.       [Mai. 
,  "year."]     D  39  [F  282?]. 
W   (Mai.    kuning)  :    ho-et   {pr. 
),  Pang.  C.  A  ring',  ho-ed  [pr, 
i),  Pang.  Sam,  Pang.  Gal. 
(HV  :     pohung     [pr.     piiho'fng), 

Sam,  Pang.  Gal.  [?  =G  112]. 
,L()W  :  a-na*^m  (a-niib'n),  Sem. 
•n. 

LOW  :  hcr-oi,  Sem.  J  a  rum  ^  Sem. 
cf.  B  306]  ;  t^rhoi  ("  open  "  0), 
Martin  [?  cf.  Y  24]. 
ow  :  kuning  (kouning),  Sak. 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  W  loi.  Debt  : 
5.     Pant.     Kap.     Joh.       Order 

hukum)  :  kuning.  Pant.  Kap. 
To  buy  :   nmning.  Pant.  Kap. 

Gold  :  [)enuining  (pimuning), 
Kap.  Lo^.\  (pmuning);  pOchen 
5.  Pant.  Kap.  Joh. ;  H  i6.    River 

pf*nguning  (p'nguning).  Pant. 

Joh.  To  swear :  bCrkuning 
ling).  Pant.  Kap.  Joh.  [Mai. 
5.  "  vellow  "  :  these  words  ap- 
o  l>e  derived  from  its  use  in  the 
tive sense  of  ' '  gold.  "  ' '  money.  "] 
)\v  :   (;  T12;    R   51-53  :    R  55; 

)WisH  while  .   W  loi. 
Mai.    ya)  :    hc-e.   Sem.   J  a  mm, 
U.    A  ring;   hee,   Sem.  Plus; 
,  Kerbat;   (hi'  'ih).   Sem.    Buk. 
:   (he  ih).  Sem.  Pa.  Max.  ;  ^h- 


6h,  Sak.  Tap.  \  'nghdng  ('ng-hng) ; 
hi  (hdn),  Sak.  U.  Kam.  \  huhu  ? 
(huhd,  "nasal"),  Sak,  Martin  \  ho 
or  ha,  Sak.  Kor.  Gb.  ;  a-ft,  Bes. 
Sep.  A.  I.\  6u.  Sem.  K.  Ken.  [Ta- 
reng  ii  ;  Alak,  Niahim,  Lave,  Kaseng 
6  ;  Stieng  oh  ;  Jarai,  Sedang  hom  ; 
Bahnar  hom  oi  (h&m  oi)  ;  Chriai 
hoi ;  Churu h^h  ;  Cham haiy,  "yes. "] 

28.  Yes  :  na,  Ben.  New. ,  Bes.  Malac.  ; 
nah  ;  nfileh,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.;  tahatna, 
Sak.  Kerb.  ;  V  10. 

29.  Yes  :  yai  (yi),  Kena.  Stev.\  ia,  Som., 
Sak.  Ra.  \  iah,  Jak.  Lem. ;  ya'  (yak), 
Jak.  Mad.',  yeh,  U.  Cher.,  Jak. 
Stev.  ;  oiye,  Ment.  Stev.  ;  Idyok 
(?  =  l^-y&').  Pang.  Belimb.  [Mai.  ya]: 
B  91  ;  C  147. 

30.  Yesterday :  neher,  Buk.  U.  Lang.  ; 
nihf,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I.  ;  nihl  (nihin), 
Bes.  Her.  Last  night ;  yesterday  : 
nihi,  Bes.  Sep.  A.  I. 

30 A.  Yesterday  :  padt  Sak.  Martin. 

31.  Yesterday  :  kdmSri'  (kemAghik), 
Jak.  Semb.  ;  kemari'  (kfimaghik), 
Jak.  Mad.  Before:  kAmoi,  ^<r«a. /.; 
kfimarin,  Galang  [Mai.  k^lmarin] ; 
D  16,  17:  D  19 :  D  30 :  D  39 ; 
D  43  ;  M  179  :  N  110. 

32.  You  {Mai.  engkau,  hang  or  awak, 
etc. ) :  pay,  Sem.  Kedah,  Sem.  J  arum. 
Ye  {Mai.  kamu)  :  pftT,  Sem,  Kedah. 

33.  Thou  :  bo,  Sem,  Craw.  Hist. ,  Sem. 
Klapr.,  Sem.  Ked.  New.;  (be),  Sem. 
Craw.  Gram.  ;  {Mai.  awak)  :  ibo' 
(ibok),  Kerdau.  You  {plur.)  ; 
Ijo.  Sem.  Ked.  Ne^v.  Thou ;  you 
{sing. )  :  moh.  Kerbat ;  i-ma',  Krau 
Ket.  You  {.\Jal.  ^ngkau)  :  mih  {or 
m^' 7),  Pang.  U.  Aring;  {Mai.  mu): 
mAh.  Pang.  Belimb.  ;  m&h  or  mA', 
e.g.  mok  kabalu  or  m&h  ngok  kabalu. 
{.Mai.  mu  tinggal  dimana?),  "where 
do  you  dwell  ?  '"  Pang.  K.  Aring;  mui 
or  muy,  ex.  muY  iCbah.  "where  arc 
you?  "  Pang.  Belimb.  You  {Mai. 
fingkau.  awak.  hang,  etc. ) :  dSmik 
{.\'.B.  If  this  is  the  fuller  form,  it 
probably  =  t^-me",  and  'me'  when 
used  by  itself  may  be  an  abbreviation; 
but  cp.  t^he  ,  etc.),  Sem.  Jarum; 
me',  Sem.  Kedah.  Sem.  Jarum.  Ye 
{.Mai.  kamu)  :  mG'.  Sem.  Kedah. 
You :  buluk.  Sem.  Craw.  Gram. 
f?  Cf.  Bahnar  bu  ;  Stieng  mOi  ;  bCi  ; 
Khasi  me  ;  Riang  mu,  mi  ;  Angkv 
mi,  "  thou."] 

34.  You  (  =thou)  :  hah.  Sak.  Plus  Cliff.; 
hi\.  Sak.  Kor.  Gb. ;  hii.  Sak.  Martin  ; 
heh  ;  h6h.  Sak.  BlanJ.  Cliff.  ;  ht. 
Sen.  Cliff.  ;  he ;  he,  Bes.  Songs ;  he, 
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VuCAiU'LARY  OF  ABORIGINAL  DIALECT:^ 


Sat:.  '  Ik'-.v:  Ju-c.  y.;<-.  />'u.  /'a.  ; 
h:,  r  hm  .  Ar-  .iA;/..\.  ;  hi".  LU^. 
/7« /■-  ;  ',  I/../,  .ivv.ik I  .  Ichi-k'*  ;  hu' 
(h.i^i.  ha.  n":('i\  he.  Ihu\it  .  he" 
(hi'^K  A  A.-.'  .  h.ihC"  «h.ihC'*'f.  A>i;:< 
A'*;.  'Ihovi  I  /•  vou  :  hi,  /»r»:.  Xeiv.  : 
W  8i  ;  cf.  \V  ^2.  Yuu  .  hf.  >"..'>t.  /  ' 
A'.;.'^  V«...i  I  in  .iddrrssini;  an  etjual'. 
h;«*..i":   Im.  >..v.   /'  K'ff.     Yo.i ;  he; 


s!..-  .   .t  .    h.ih.    Ti 


':.   (  . 


hi  in 


h.h.  .sVv. 
he.  \. '.'. 


f  ■  Vu'.i.'-  hi  {''.ini.i.  /ur.  .Wic. 
Yr  .  yir.i  h  k  !.  ;  !)("•  .  /.■,■-.  >«/. 
-■I  /.  You  i/,',v/.  I  t.l/.:/.  kamui  : 
!.i  ihik'.  't „'.:;.  This  s  for  you 
(I/;/.  Ki.  {Mil.i  niu'"  tlo  ha  ha, 
/twr..  [(  ^uv«  hn  .  \:nti  h.\  :  A'u*- 
■r\F7/  ...  .  /.;.:r  li.'i.  .  II iUuj^  h.\.t.  ai, 
li.ihn.:r  i  :  Aitw.'rr.Jii;.  •"thou."] 
-i.  Y«..'l'  ■■  I/.:.'.  a^^a'K'■  jrTiija'  (OxpUmecl 
as     ji'iliier    llian     inah*.     /'u'^a'.     / '. 

:0.  YoL'  \  ',/,:,'.  inL;k.ui!:    isut!-',!,     I.trir: 

ynn     A'».;.*    /«/v   :  yu  jjui.  »/«.  A'. 

aVv       Yt'.i  i:n  n's;n'clfal  .idviress.  lo 

.1  sujvrior*  .   :u:i.  >.:a-.   i' *.  A'tvT. 

■7.  Y«'i-    <  .■•^'  c)n«.    .\/:»/r.     C',:.'.^. . 

i/i"..'  >.-cr  .  /»*f'f.  .v*:-. ,  /»■«■/.'/.  A. 
A» .;"...  //  ;  ou'n.  A'.'i;'/.  A'«  .•/.*..  on>;-li, 
a'iVi  .  .^.', :  .  vf.  im^  ^1^-^*1'.  AVrt(;. 
//  [Pi<»i:.il)ly  intendctl  for  three 
alt'TM.ilivi-    I'ljuivalcnis.      Thr    third 

-■  M  4^:1.  .iMd  perhaps  also  the  Hrst : 

I  "lit  ■'  cf.  Y  It. .  J  Yoii  I  //.v/-. ) :  ong, 
W.:.'i/»  J/!:::.-.  [Cf.  .lA;/.  hang, 
ulj.ih  i>  ili».*  common  word  for  the 
2iicl   p«.-;».    Mn^'.  pron.  in  IVnang.] 

\8.  YoLM'.'.'A   I     dikaii.  /Vw,'.:ff^';  dike" 

.d:kok<.     «:'-:;.;'.v;-;     ko.     /'..-v.     A-Jii,'-  ; 

(I'ko.  fV.  .'.;.v.'.      Thou -■/■  you  1  <;>/<'. 

.ii.d  /.'".v*-.  ."I     ka;i   ikou;,  AV'.v.   AVrr. 

Yo'j  ;   yd-.:.'  ;   k.m  punya  ikou  puniai. 

AV'.-.     \r:,-        []/.:/.    riicik.iu.    dikr:u. 

k.iii  j ;  (i  8?.. :  11  i8c. ;  I  5  ;  T  52  ;  T  86. 
^Q    Young.     jiit.aiiiV,    y.-A-.j,'     Iifiimc.\ 

II  ma -.«;.i".  I.rh.r. 

40  YniNd  :  Uileh  vr  lialr.  Sm:.  /'i:is\ 
r-.ik!:.  .*»<'/;.  A,\:p>\  :  \V  lOQ. 
Yi'UTim'sl  of  .1  laniily  «.1A;A  iKingsu)  : 
:M-I:"iil.  St-n.  t  I:*f.  .  hidj.  Suk.  Plus 
<  'if*.  lint;;  thin;  slender:  Kile' 
iJuiiki.  Si'ni.  /\:.  .\f<:x.  Little; 
vm.il!  .  lulrd-ahki,  .s»w.  /-'«:.  .lArr. ; 
I'ali^k.  .S/'.  './.:> '.'.'.  .'<mall'"'iii  :  Kiie' 
•^'ik.il:  iluhk  .knii'.  S.,k.  J\i.  .lA.-... 
(?•  f.  liKoi'-:  pi  \\,  '•  young.'"! 

41  ^'<■l^l;:  1.1  k'.jah  ?  <keja.h  [■.v 
m  Miii^;;;;\l  ;  oi'.c  li'tter  dn>p|)cd  out 
■n  priiif.nj;)..  .^» '/;.  Bf^.  \  kOj^)h, 
»m.  ^jr:if/:  ;  joh  (?uh).  .Vrw. 
''■;/*•     -A'*        A   youth;  voung  man. 


kejo'n  ik.juh..  .S« .»;.  A.  .:. 
ikiajuhl.  St-m.  Aif  .\I: 
cr  kerajeh.  ."^V--^  AVjV:.:. 
able,  c:  h.><-  ke;  h.  >- 
306.  [?  Cf.  .-i.'j^  kA.b-r. 
fjfiYoung-  kr-±ih  .*.V' 
(kidhl.  .«'>.■»■.  /':  .1/..: 
gin  kiadah  ■'-  kiT;idih.  .-^ 
kc-d.-ih.  AVr.-^i.'.  Mild 
kJAd^  liciadh  .  S-^:.  1 
kvxlPih  \kidr.'.  >•.■■«.  .'■:  .'•; 
krclah,  >c-w.  ..'.^r.  .-•'.j. 
AVi*.  Marr-agtViDle.  of  ^-.' 
cM.  gin  keradah.  "a  1 
w  oma  n .  >  rw .  A ...  •  V. 
conie  adoiescent  lof  >:j 
<>r  baro  1  =.i/j/.  Icha 
>V«.  /V:».:.  To  bieccr 
U>f  girls  1  :  '?)  lem-k:adaJ 
•Ne*'//.  A't'Ju.h.  BrC'ibf: 
address  to  a  young  xuzxt.- 
or  kawani:  k«ial:.  : 
Younger  sister  .  kLid.T] 
Sen:.  Pius.  [?  Cf  Hi 
Jurat  do  bCxlriah.  "yo 
ou&Iy,  Andtzmantit  hi 
similar  forms,  e.g.  / 
ki\dakA-da.  •  •  bov  " 
■•Kir].-] 

42.  V<jL'Nc;  :  ny^ni.  hti. 
nyom,  liei^.  A'.  Aji 
a  young  man  ;  a  y»;-u:': 
nyam,  Tembi.  H iy  : 
Otinit.  Hig  lioy.  n>an 
Little  l#oy  :  riyam  m; 
Young  ;  unripe  ?  •  .1/j/. 
Se't.  Ciif.  :  M  26.  U 
Tembi.  DurtH;  b;nva~i 
A'.<.  Maltw.  [?  Cf.  .4. 
the  exp^e^^ion  piuang  t 
ripe  .ireca-nut  "  ;  ijj 
ka  nydni  ;  ..SV^  kun  nyii 
Tatrtti^  pro  niani  :  Cn 
Tenessu.  Chirurra  keny-j 

43    VouNc;  :   i:m-dn.  C' 1 
i^.       Cher.  Stepmoi 

(mudakl.  Mcne.  Hfr. 
mfida.  Tiwii:»:j^.  \'n 
SL:k.  (ijduT.  [Mci.  r.ij; 
'■  unripe. "] 

VuLNG  :    I3   306  :    b  . 
106  ;   G  28  ;    M  le  :   L' 
Youn^  J  of   anim.il5i. 
106  ;   D  68  :   W  C4. 
Younger  brother:  B 

H  423  ;    H  428. 

Younger  sister :    B  .1 
B  428,  429  ;   S  220  ;  V 
Youngest  of  af.imi!v- ; 
Your     Y  34  ;  Y  38 
Youth,  a  :  B  36^  ;  M  i 


SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 


ollowing  words  and  sentences  have  not  been    included  in  the  Compara- 
bulary.      In  many  cases  no  translations  are  available. 


Slmang  of  Kidah. 
,    apparently  =  '  *  recently  "    [r. 

6i,    e.g.  o    chichoi   naya    pagi 

in/ra]. 

leng,    apparently    a    kind     of 

x>,  e.g.  p^der  hamaleng  ;  v.   1 1 

eng,  apparently  =  *'  to  wear  the 

luill." 

k.    "married"    [?  =  M   ai  ;    v. 

■cm,  e.g.  ye  lembrem  purai. 

%,  e.g.  lAgu  mawA. 

>ng,   e.g.    o     sinde    naya'    pagi 

>ng-lah. 

'  (?  =  .1A?/.  menayak(?)).  eg.  o 

)i    naya'    p:igi,    o'    sinde    naya" 

g,    "he   (the    crocodile)    awaits 

rey(?)    at    early  dawn,   he   dis- 

hiniself  in  the  evening." 

a,    name  of  a   species  of  tree, 

st^raya  (?). 

•      {/>r.      ped.irr).      "  over  "   (?) 

:  19]. 

\soh.  e.g.  pcngasoh  chigar.  ex- 
rd  as  -  loin  boo,  ' '  a  big  water  " 
iood  " 

[1'.  6  su/>ra]. 

»pah  =  .1A//.   sampah,   e.g.   S(>lut 
pah. 
,  apparenllv  a  kind  of  banilxx) 

28]. 

.wog,  "  to  hoot  "  (?). 
gwong,   e.g.    o    chich  "i    t-'cheg- 

lang  jclinol. 
hud.  '  ■  to  dress  for  a  dance  '  (?). 

Pangan  of  Sat. 
tur  {/>r.  chenturr),  (?  =  chInrltor), 
•nakol  ledhud  chentur. 
rang  [v.  S  215]. 


21.  l^nisar  {pr.  lenisarr),  e.g.  k^juh 
Ignisar. 

22.  tenwag,  e.g.  chentur  tenwag.  k$joh 
chalag  ;  v.  28  infra. 

Pangan  of  THiang. 

23.  arape",  e.g.  ye  suka'  k'leng  ampe'. 
*•  I  love  the  sound  of  the  {?).'* 

24.  babar  {pr.  babarr),  e.g.  kawau  tena- 
bol  wong  babarr. 

25.  beiukau  (?=jelukau,   36  infra);    v. 
33  infra. 

26.  bio',  e.g.  kenbie'  bio'  ke-d. 

27.  chag  {pr.  chagg),  e.g.  chag  dog 
kentu'  (?). 

28.  chalag;  v.  22  supra  [?  =  L  115]. 

29.  chelput  :  V.  37  infra. 

30.  chiangul,  "  young  shoots  "  (?). 

31.  dekaniparr,  e.g.  teJchedeg  p^sakau 
dC^kamparr. 

32.  clapo'.  e.g.  elapo'  tdjabus. 

33.  ewanteng,  e.g.  ewanteng  b^lukau  [r-, 
25  siipra\  ;  ewanteng  wanteng  ka- 
wa>dd  pbmon  leau. 

34.  hewi,  e.g.  hewi  tdkCs^luan. 

35.  jami,  e.g.  kleng  jami  ka  pinggalbng. 

36.  jOlukau  [z'.  25  supra  and  47,  57 
tnfra\ 

37.  kakuh.  e.g.  chelput  kui,  kui  kakufi. 

38.  ke-a  ;   V.  26  supra. 

39.  kenbie  ;  v.  26  supra. 

40.  kentu'  ;   v.  -27  supra. 

41.  kespal  {or  kaspas  ?).  e.g.  tebelyif 
kespat  kui. 

42.  k>lay{ih  {pr.  IclayAhh)  [v.  F  284]. 

43.  pedbod,  "to  swallow"  (?),  e.g.  'gi 
pedbod  s'lalu  [but  see  A  73,  where 
another  meaning  is  suggested]. 

44.  pengleng,  e.g.  pengleng  kui  hamang 
pi  bai. 

45.  p(^sakau  :  v.  31  supra. 

46.  pinggalbng  ;  v.  35  supra. 

47.  pohod,  e.g.  pohod  miih  j(5lukau. 
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").<■  SLTri.EMEXTAR  V  UST 


;.  .  ;.  I-.:  :.  .   . .    •..-*    •*''■■  t>9.  chi-jj:-',  ::o  u.rAri.r.g  ;;  •.-. 

.;h.  -...!/»..•«..'. '1-.  a}p.-.ri;ntly  a  ki'.jd  of  70.  g..»-i;ii/=    nc  ru-.^':  1  ^' c^r 

r,i..'  !;..:». -..ho  .    V  i],  r^.  i-i  i.-a:  sidil  i 

;.  ;a:  t.^ki.:-    • '  ;:.' .i:itl  iL^;  .«i;.;  r  ;    ro  .^w^.;i  o'' CV-  /:"•..... 

CO    :. ■.:!.■'..  •.  ■■'.••  :'.:i!   :ri..iu  .1  iicv  u^s  a  !           ^01     kiiou '  -.iii^    .-.orc 

r.|K-  !:viv"   ■-■-.    i/.;.  K"Kf-^'.   ■■■.<'-   ^~''  '           iV.".     .' 

'.  .•  ^.s   ^    .    .^    ;    :.«./.     ■  .t   f-i'iLs  irom  ' 

;■-   .:..:  .  ■  t:..-  -l''-'>-"  i                          -^■•■^-^i   .■■■■■■  -  ' 

V  :sui;       ■'I,'-     -■»!ii     Ic-llvS,.-'!    its    :t?>  1              !-^_<«. 

....,„s. :....-.    ,.      I  ■,/,./.  ■..:.•..,:■].  V  ->,::■ 

:  ;..   :•  ■  ■    •'.;-«.:.■..      '■^i       ^nvr..l      i.j>      ji'l  1                 .V<f.  .'.v.v-v.:  ;  •   .•.■:.■'■;:.'• 

■.'....■  ■^        .      .:;'..''/■.  "  I.' Jj\->:i:iu       ilt^v  .  '.i-. 

...I  .......    -^     47     V'.    '-.c.    Itnijan  j    ,^    Knrnu-rV   1  kil'cd  .  :  - 

'^*  "    7  '  ■  ■  '■'  '■                       ,  ,  !           niih  nt'i:;^hc.rk  iv  ":•■»  -■ 

'■ '' ';  "'''^'     ,         .     ,         ....                .1  aye  elr.cliiioK  :;■.-.  i:^:-....: 

..,    ::.o':.u;     '   t.      .  ^.^  i:;.     r-.  «..^.   t.  Airbu  .   chaiiu  a:i  : M?r. • 

' '-    t  .'■"'•  ■    -     ■  ■■■:•••]•■  ^  Ji-'-"«  t.  .■•l;;t.         !  ,^  .-._..    ,,-_^  ...  -.. 


To- iiu.iTov*     h 


n:    -rt 


^    -...    ■.:-:;    .:..    >.:    ui- .;.,    ..A:;.  Joupo-h=s  .:.:::;^.;:.-:c^ 

:.:...-..     -a  :    .»,-    o-m^   to    M.iy    I  .^;^^i^.i    ,..   j.^.,,.,,^.  ,,, 

;.•  :•  .   I  ..::.  ■..■  ■  i.ii  .  \\;\v      U!.  ^  221  .  „■  i-.   ;         •  .  .       • 

•     /:     ./  i'   ■'■.;.•,./...>./  vc'/  ,^./;i-../i    ^  poi:lhcu::.-Ljhaj:-.     > - 

j    7t'.   'liie    ihiei'.    ^K-r;;.-.r;:ii: 

./.   .:.'..■     .''■.■•.•..••.••'/.•■.A   .V.  !  t«tk.!l      ci4;.pch  p     j-.... 

I  Uouoh     b-j'Kt-t    :.h-.'j-:v 

:n:..;=:'::       .r::;i.:iini; ..       "  lo      g.i{K-    .  ,„oi    rt^ouhj.     [n-j    d:.  1? 

.  iv .  : .   -.      -. . i .  . iv  .    .^ .  V. .     /■ '. ;.    J /,/.» .  :    I     II  'ora'j  of  I  'c /  io ..  ■  /  '.;:/:■*•.•.  • 
:.■.:>.   ih     ii.',N...'^i.    ,'^,n>.  j:.,i:    I  A:. v..     |  S/i!r:i  ,:'("/*..' :.:'j::  . 

■  U>    ::..\SK    I.:-.     :Iu'    ti'i.Mli  ■■     i.lA;.'.     I     __      .,,  ,        ,     ,      , 

■/.,,  .  .V-.  ,'..■.„  .!/,;.-..-,o  ,,am  ■•    :    „    -.IVfT"""^,--  .         . 

'  '.    70.  !»uiuchana  .l.j;u  iNtnr.-:.. 

niicrnodc   .:i   uhirh:^:- 

N/V/.-.    p.    ~o8   1 

■     ■   '  I  Ik^o  "  -  H  27  ■.^•! 

■::  ^.:  •  v.: . I. ■  s,:,.  •;..:..  .iA;.i.  I    1  n»^ m;.:^,:;: ^j:^;: ^:^: ;;,,, 

[       ^    :■   ;  K>v<--\  >n  the  Mal.11  .,r.ic:.  vil:i.l- 

V.    ..In.    '     ..       "ixii    .    ■    !■•   :!;ci<n;i;ii."         J;»\-i»S  t^f^^Ully  in  p.-,ri.  «o,.rt 

■      .-      ' '  ■••         '•"'    »--^      !     Ntif.;r?ct  i>  throw::  l^..  <  ..■.  :r.  r' 

....        ,    ,     .  i    'I"*    ^"'*^'    ^^"^^     >;*^    *"nu-x:.^   . 

""•''"■''  !    nc^'ihop':   lie::   ihi,-  u.-r^i  ;•;.;  .- 

..      :    ■.ijr  [:.:■..: -il  A  u-  1h-  HM.I  t!iv-    I    -^'V^y-JT'-V""* -^^  ^''«  ■'•'^*''^-"  ="•'= 
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p.    821    [  =  Stevens'   Simang 

;  (tooDtong)]. 

moi    (tscbiok    moi),    "nose- 

Dt  (of  bamboo,   put  through 

tilage)."  Sgnoi,  p.  696  [?=C 

[98]. 

a  (tscbiok  ta),  "ear-cylinder." 

?.  696  [?  =  C  296  +  E6]. 

••  tobacco-box."  Sinoi,  p.  798 

175  ;   see  also  Q  20  and   89 

girdle  of  fringes."  Sinoi,  p. 

s.  "  matches,"  Sinoi,  p.   740 

124]. 

"headband    (of    bark   cloth, 

of  Antiaris  toxicar%a),^'Sinoi^ 

*'  poison-box  (of  bamboo)," 
p.  770. 
*  *  small-pox   demon . ' '  S/noi . 

duri ,   ' '  axe  -  haft , ' '  Bilandas, 

•  [the  expression  is  Malay, 
bly  it  is  the  name  of  the  wood, 
haft ;  7 Ma/,  hantu,  "ghost "; 
thorn  "]. 

"  poison -lx>x  (of  bamboo)." 
p.  770  [  =  P  172.  and  see  82 

clarionet."  S/noi,  p.  910. 
'  yams  prepared  into  a  dough 
isted."  Simang,  p.  723. 

"bast -beater     (of     palm- 
"  S/noi,  p.  687. 

•married  women's  girdle  (of 
"  S/noi  (Cerrulli),  p.  683. 

dol ,    "  head  I  jand , ' '    S/noi    of 
'  Padang,  p.  693. 
ng.  ' '  while  and  black  seeds  of 
cryma  "  [Mai.  jClai),  Bilandas, 

)  "ceremonial  headband  (for 

(Stevens),     p.      694 ;        (2) 

en's      loincloth."      Sinoi      of 

Padang,     p.      690     [  =  E 

,  "  ix>ison-spatula."  Sinoi,   p. 

•  ccronionial  headband  (for 
)  "  (Stevens),  p.  694. 

ig,  species  of  tree  the  rind 
:h  is  used  for  making  cloth 
I.  p.  688. 

pet  (slam pet),  species  of  tree 
1  of  which  is  used  for  making 
De  la  Croix),  p.  688. 
:ar  (smee-kar),  "  instrument 
for  skin  -  painting,"  Stevens' 
f.  p.  70y. 
"hairp)in,"  S/noi,  p.  702. 


103.  sumpeh,  104.  sun-tak.  "Amotto, 
Bixa  orelloMa"  Sikoi,  p.  707. 

105.  surei,  "women's  comb,"  Sinai,  p. 
70a 

106.  u-kd.  species  of  tree  the  rind  of 
which  is  used  for  making  doth 
(Cerrutti).  p.  688. 

X07.  tftlu.    "bamboo    bracelet."   S/wi, 

p.  700. 
108.  uld.   "trap  (to  catch  rau,  etc.)," 

S/noi,  p.  795. 

Miscellan£ous  Words  and  Phrases  from 
Skeafs  MSS. 
BisisL 
09.  akar  ptourun  tupai,  and  xxa  akar 
samug&'.  two  kinds  of  leaf-charms 
carried  in  the  qtiiver. 
I X.  atam,  "  to  trample,  to  walk  along  '* 
{Mai,  mfiniti). 

12.  \A\  "to,"  e.g.  \A'  ngar,  "for- 
wards "  :  bA'  cheioft,  "  backwards  " 
[A  176]. 

13.  bA-&'.  a  species  of  tree  (}MaL  j«la). 

14.  babar,  "two  together,"  e.g,  cliok 
babar,  "to  go,  two  together"  [T 
271]. 

15.  balan,  "  bridge  (?)  of  the  musical 
instnmient  called  banjeng"  [  =  M 
229]. 

x6.  bangku  malang.  "poison  vessel" 
[S  149]. 

17.  bantu',  "to  assist."  e.g,  bantu'  ha- 
oyn,  "  help  me  I"  [Mai.  bantu]. 

18.  basong  domok.  "  butt-end  of  dart " 
[  =  B304]. 

19.  beh  hepoi,  "  to  retard  "  [W  5]. 

20.  chemeh.  name  of  a  plant  (?). 

21.  chengat,  Mai,  m6mpelas  [  =  M  88]. 

22.  dui-doi,  "  to  watch  "  (Mai.  jaga). 

23.  hindik,  "  to  shake  "  (?). 

24.  jelok,   "poison-case"  (see  8a,  89) 

[  =  Pi75]. 

25.  jengrbh  blau,  "rod  for  boring  out 
knots  in  the  blowpipe  bamboo " 
[?=B  280  or  B  281]. 

26.  juk,  "  to  tear  up  or  tear  away." 

27.  kachek.  "to  thrust  into"  (Mai. 
chachak)  [cf.  C  296]. 

28.  kAh.  "to  go  out,"  "to  depart," 
e.g.  'mpai  kiih,  "just  gone  out" 
[=^0  66]. 

29.  l&heh.  "  bright "  [?=L  92]. 

30.  'mpai  lek  de'  getek,  "just  got  up 
from  sleep." 

31.  'mp&k  or  'mpft',  "civet-cat"  [  =  C 

135]- 

32.  no-ois.  "evening,"  ^.^.  ar€'  ni^-Ois 
t?  =  A45.  cf.  DaSj 

33.  pandong  domok,  "stump  of  a 
dart." 
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>3- 

'3« 


140. 

141. 
«4- 
U3 


M4 
M5 

140 


Mr 


•  ihrtN'  iDijethiT."  ^.^    chok 
to  i;o.   ihret;  together      [T 


100] 

IH'koiij;.  "ulctT"  \Mal.  pi  konc;]. 
jK-ii^kal.  "liirnlini;pl;u"C*  '[  -'r2i3]. 
piCt.  ■ '  ,11  ri>v^  -t.iM'S  \\\  quiviT  "  [  =(j 

27l 

p'.m.  app.iifMitly  :\n  inlcrjet.tion, 

tt!H>n)^.     ■  niouihpiii^*  uf  lilowpipe 


t«'bijni;    l.ik.     'cap    o 
to    snap  ■ 


[  =  H    272]; 

ijinviT. 

tr>;»t.      ■    lo     break." 

I  I  A;/.   pulu>|. 

ti."nKs.M;ni.  ■   inornini;  "  [  --NT  17V-)]. 

f.)i  i;»'r'.il.- .  ■  •  Ihiimli  ■■  ;   :     H   i  5. 

torn    l)«Mit..!.     "shaft    of    a    »!art  "' 

\\\  1511. 

clu'l.iu.     ■  ^;«nin  "  I  =S  478], 

o!uitM)!i.   "  ■  ^ll»^ln    " 

talu'ritj    t''l.i  .    "  ipiivcr    for    darts  " 

/V  i\i  te'n^ju's  Manrrj. 
1  hoihoin  ?  (ichin-li-lioiiie).  evplainttl 
l)v  Fr    '•  |jlurni;i.  " 
U'litH.  /•>     '•  raver. 


.1  ft  Si  '//f  »fyu ;   \  i  -yr-.  frjr  L;. 
■'  A*urv:/  t^  the  tniii'-  ^.r-HpC 

149.  ampi.      nRi>:.     i::y, 
B/f!ua    XI.  iVi  ■>!  IK, 

150.  awan,      ■   >kv       [.-r 
Saiifr/'.x.     v      2.15    !'.,', 
awanp]. 

151.  badara       ■  gust  o:  rj-.r. 
xi.  App    4 

152.  bo.     mo.        tho-.     .^.•-:r... 
iii.    165. 

153.  cin,  eing    t-n     '  !.    c>/r:'; 
iii.    165. 

<54-  gJr.     "hog,"    Zl-.v.   T   u 

74] 
xs^-  hAle.     "house,     ^/'r-'-f. 

[  =  Hr5iJ. 

156.  koi.   •■  hea«J.     H^nka.  i- :: 

46]. 

157.  ne.   "one."  Sffnjr^.  r.  r 

=7j- 
153.   pake.       •    tjtrd  ■      ;.'■•       \- 
Bt'nua,  x:.  App.  5 

159.  [>en^.     "mouth.     B^  ^\ 
[  =  M  202]. 

160.  weng.  'hand.    .n'-suTj- x: 


GRAMMATICAL    NOTES. 

KB  following  notes  are  merely  a  brief  abstract,  giving  just  enough  information 
make  the  materials  contained  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  intelligible. 

Spelling  and  Phonology, — The  greater  part  of  the  materials  have  been  spelt 

tbe  collectors  according  to  methods  based  on  the  system  of  Romanised  Malay 

llA  has  been  more  or  less  generally  in  use  in  the  Straits  Settlements  during  the 

t  tbirty  years,  and  has  recently  been  put  into  more  definite  shape  and  received 

t  sanction  of  Government  approval. 

Vowels, — In  this  system  the  vowels  in  use  are  «,  ^,  /,  o,  «,  and  /,  and  the 
shthongs  ai  and  au,  ^  The  first  five  are  described  as  having  tbe  Italian  values  ; 
is  the  indeterminate  vowel  (something  like  the  English  a  in  villa^  attend^ 
srman  e  in  Gabe^  and  French  e  in  le^  qtu)^  and  the  diphthongs  are  sounded 
ich  as  English  i  in  /  and  ow  in  cow  respectively.  Though  sufficient  for  the 
■cUcal  purpose  of  writing  Malay  in  Roman  letters,  this  system  does  not 
equately  represent  all  the  niceties  of  Malay  phonetics.  Moreover,  **  Italian 
Ivics  "  is  an  ambiguous  description,  e,g,  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  open  and 
Me  o  (and  e). 

Rather  than  invent  a  completely  new  orthography,  I  have  preferred  to  follow 
y  sources  in  adapting  this  conventional  sjrstem.  For  the  aboriginal  dialects 
e  above  vowel -symbols  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  scheme  has  to  be 
:panded  somewhat  as  follows  : — a^  a,  ^,  i ,  d,  o^  «,  b,  «,  and  i.  The  ap- 
"oximate  equivalents  in  English  for  tlie  first  seven  of  these  vowels  are  contained 
,  the  English  "^oxA^  far ^  fat r\y)^  fate ^  feet ^  fall^  foal ^  fool  \  the  eighth  probably 
>vers  several  distinct  sounds,  varying  from  the  sound  contained  in  the  English 
tTy  through  French  pair  to  French  feu,  but  for  the  present  it  has  not  been 
lund  possible  to  separate  these  in  our  materials ;  *  the  ninth  is  very  near  the 
rench  «,  German  ii  ;  the  tenth  has  already  been  explained. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Semang  and 
angan  songs  reproduced  phonographically,  finds  the  above  vowels**  in  them, 
Kcept  //  (which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  these  texts),  and  with  the  addition 
f  a  nasalised  vowel,  I  (=our  a),  which  he  describes  as  very  like  the  French 
owel  iny?«,  but  somewhat  less  open  in  articulation.  He  identifies  the  ^  with 
'rench  eu  in feuy  and  the  /with  the  vowel  in  the  English y>/«.  De  Morgan 
istinguishes,  as  in  French,  between  two  kinds  of  a,  one  less  open  than  the 
ther  ;  *  it  has  not  been  possible  to  represent  this  distinction  throughout  (though 
:  may  be  correct)  as  the  other  collectors  have  not  indicated  it. 

Lofti,^  ami  Short  VouyIs. — The  simple  vowels  (except  /which  is  short)  can  be 
hort  or  long.      In  the  latter  case  they  are  (or  should  be)  marked  with  the  mark 

1   Rarely  also  ui  and  oi.  ^  We  remarks  that  the  sounds  are 

*  This    vowel    is    very    common    in  purer  than   in  English,   as  in    Italian 

temang  and  Besisi,  somewhat  rare  in  the  and  French. 

•ther  dialects.     The  next  is  decidedly  *  He  gives  a  {papa)^  d  {gdteau),  a 

are,  but  occurs  in  Sakai  and  elsewhere.  [datte^  patte),  ^  (nougat), 
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of  length  (-)  or  (A);  S4}ine  collectors  use  the  one  mark,  some  the  (ax. 
their  choice  has  not  lieen  interfered  with.  When  short,  these  vovcUaxta 
easily  distinguished  as  when  long  ;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  e  often  doesdi 
the  short  form  t)f ./,  and  0  for  that  of  d.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wbcxc  i 
really  exists  with  the  short  quantities.  Nor  is  it  known  whetbei  the 
vowels  a^mc  in  quality  with  the  corresponding  long  ones  (as  in  FrcDdi)  a 
from  thorn  in  Ixfing  more  open  (as  in  English).  Some  collectors,  besides » 
lung  vowels  with  a  long  mark  and  leaving  most  short  ones  unmirkedt: 
Niiort  mark  (^)  on  very  short  ones  (other  than  r),  thus  indicating  tlat  *ie 
in  some  dialects  three  degrees  of  length.  This  may  very  well  be  the  cue 
the  whole  question  of  quantity  requires  further  minute  investigatioc 
iin^liable  that  unmarked  vowels  in  closed  syllables  are  to  he  regarded  usIk 
almost  all  cases. 

Initial  t*  (especially  before  a  nasal  followed  by  an  explosive)  and  w 
(es]x:cially  between  an  explosive  and  a  liquid)  are  sometimes,  when  it  is  m 
u>  indicate  that  the  vowel  is  hardly  audible  or  that  the  foUoving  ooosca 
really  syllabic,  represented  by  some  collectors  by  ('). 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  sound  between  the  open  variety  d  ^ 
shitrt  and  <*;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  h3a  i 
not  occur  in  the  (accented)  Hnal  syllabic  of  a  word,  but  l^  sboald  be  used 

Di/^k/honi^s.-Vix.  Lloyd  finds  in  the  phonographic  records  the  diphii 
/i<\  rzM,  and  til  (which  last  will  generally  be  found  spelt  01'  in  our  nutexiAiSy 
Knglish  oil).  Hut  there  are  others,  e.^,  ot\  perhaps  also  a  real  01,  doiertiH 
///  (and  w),  ao  (almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  au)^  eu  (or  au),  c$  iBoil 
>ame  as  the  la<»t),  and  probably  ou  and  ei  (which  are  the  English  toucIsw 
>o  and  say  res{x.'ctively).  The  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs  nqnn 
explanatinn,  as  it  follows  from  that  of  their  component  simple  vowels. 

It  must  not  \rt  assumed  that,  in  all  cases  where  two  vowels  tik 
succession,  they  form  a  diphthong ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whca  th 
and  when  nut.  Probably  when  the  second  vowel  is  marked  withtnicoa 
emphasis)  they  do  not,  but  when  the  first  vowel  is  so  marked  they  da  U 
oi  (serves  that  in  Ulu  Kamjiar  Sakai  the  finals  a/,  ao  (our  av),  m,  and  1 
almost  ]>ronouncevl  as  if  the  latter  vowel  had  become  the  consooanty 
respectively.  This  description  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  are  real  dipcd 
On  the  cither  hand,  Clifford's  mode  of  spelling,  *.^.  ku-u  "bead," 
*•  lant;uaj;e,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  last  word  is  not  a  diphlhoag,e 
(which  is  doubtful)  the  former  is.  The  word  for  **head'*  is  in  several  dial 
real  diphthong,  but  perhaps  not  in  Clifford's  Senoi  dialect. 

Skeat  sometimes  writes  the  -1  diphthongs  with  y^  to  indicate  tfcit  |1 
Ulu  Kampar  .Sakai  above)  the  second  half  is  almost  consonantal.  OoM 
to  emphasise  this  f;ict,  he  puts  the  >^  as  a  small  letter  above  the  line. 

The  di.vresis  ( ')  is  sometimes  used  over  the  second  vowel  (hut  ncR  wte 
0  ox  u)^  \o  negative  the  idea  of  a  diphthong. 

Natti/i^'fd  I'invils, — Some  of  the  vowels  can  be  nasalised.  Pob: 
commonest  are  d,  French  an  in  avant^  a  (often  written  ?-)  closer  than  1 
in  in /hi,  and  5,  more  open  than  French  on ;  but  *  and  £,  corrcspoadiif 
ordinar>-  /  and  1/,  0,  almost  French  un^  and  6,  probably  a  little  dose 
I'rcnch  on,  also  occur.  These  nasalised  vowels  are  fonnd  both  in  oft 
closed  syllables.  The  nasalisation  appears  to  be  more  or  less  od  iHiu 
some  Gxses  ditVerent  speakers  pronounce  the  same  word  with  or  withoa:  n 
tion.     The  nasalised  vowels  are  common  in  Semang,  Jakun,  and  Southaa 


rare  in  the  other  Sakai  subdivisions. 


'  I  am  not  sure  that  some  collectors  ^  Probably  there  is  also  1  i 
lave  not  inadvertently  sometimes  used  closer  than  a,  but  the  aotlwm 
""''                                                "'**  -distinguish  these  clearly. 
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'^.  Checked  Vowels, — As  finals  the  vowels  are  frequently  found  in  a  checked  or 
'iimipt  form.  There  is  a  rather  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  breath,  which  is 
^polMibly  checked  by  contraction  of  the  glottis.  In  Malay  this  generally  re- 
%WKnt8  a  decayed  final  -k^  usually  still  rendered  in  writing  by  -k^  -k^  or  by  the 
%mmU.  In  the  aboriginal  dialects  it  often  appears  to  be  merely  the  result  of 
fb  forcible  throwing  of  the  accent  on  to  the  final  vowel.  Apparently  all  the 
'%m^  voweb  (except  i)  can  be  so  checked,  and  the  check  can  come  after  a 
iplg  vowel  (when  so  marked),  but  usually  it  is  after  a  short  one.  It  is  indicated 
lltipelling  by  the  apostrophe  f)  after  the  final  vowel.  ^  Under  the  influence  of 
palAy  orthography  some  collectors  have  indicated  it  by  a  -k  or  -k.  This  throws 
lottbt  on  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  final  f^s  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Cemsonants, — ^The  consonants  occurring  in  native  Malay  words  are  the 
bUowing  : — ^6,  g^  ngy  ch^  j\  ny^  /,  d^  «,  /,  ^,  /w ,  h,  y,  r,  /,  j,  and  w.  Ng  is  the 
In^le  sound  in  English  sing,  singer  (not  the  compound  sound  in  finger^  which 
•  tepresented  by  ngg) ;  ny  is  like  the  French  gn,  almost  the  sound  written  ni  in 
biglish  oni(m  \  g\s  the  sound  in  English  ^rr^;  ch  and/ are  pronounced  rather 
Biore  with  the  point  and  less  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue  than  the  Englbh 
0ttiids  in  church  and  judge^  but  the  difference  is  not  very  audible ;  i  is  the 
omid  in  sin  (not  in  his). 

All  these  consonants  occur  in  the  aboriginal  dialects.  The  sonants  g^  d,  b, 
ad  the  palatals  ch,  j\  ny,  which  cannot  be  finals  in  standard  Malay,  are  often 
ioftls  in  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and  accordingly  ny  has  often  to  be  represented 
If  ^*  These  two  symbols  are  therefore  to  be  considered  identical. ^  It  has 
ircftdy  been  observed  that  final  >6  is  to  be  pronounced  as  k  (contrary  to  modem 
tmndard  Malay  usage) ;  likewise  initial  (as  well  as  flnal)  ^  is  to  be  distinctly, 
hough  not  harshly,  sounded. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  these  sounds  varies  slightly 
a  different  aboriginal  dialects.  According  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Semang  and 
^iMkgan  consonants  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  songs  (k,  g,  ng,  ch,  j,  /,  d,  n,  p,  b, 
•t  '^f  y^  ''»  A  5,  w)  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Kelantan  and  Patani  Malay 
Balect  (except  that  the  latter  apparently  had  no  w),  and,  on  the  same  authority, 
he  d  and  /  (and  probably  the  /  and  n)  of  this  Malay  dialect  are  "  dorsal  *'  in 
urticalation,  that  is,  they  are  produced  by  the  application  of  the  blade  of  the 
ODgne  to  the  upper  teeth,  as  in  French,  and  not  by  the  application  of  the  tip  of 
lie  tongue  to  the  upper  gums  as  in  English. 

The  r  (in  the  Patani  and  Kelantan  Malay  phonographic  records)  was  well 
jilled,  but  the  record  was  not  crisp  enough  to  show  whether  the  trill  was  a 
longue  -  trill  like  the  Scotch,  or  a  uvular  trill  as  in  Parisian  French.  Skeat 
iiought  is  was  commonly  uvular.  (It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  marked 
iifferences  between  the  pronunciation  of  r  in  different  Malay  dialects ;  in 
Penang  and  Kedah  it  is  far  more  distinctly  guttural  than  in  Malacca.) 

In  the  aboriginal  dialects  there  appear  to  be  several  kinds  of  r.  In  Sakai 
Clifford  and  De  Morgan  notice  two,  one  of  which  is  apparently  not  far  removed 
irom  a  clearly  trilled  English  r  (formed  therefore  with  the  point  of  the  tongue 
fmirly  forward  in  the  mouth).  The  other,  which  they  represent  by  rr^  is 
4>parently  like  the  Parisian  or  German  r,  formed  in  the  throat  by  trilling  the 
Bvula.      It  is  apparently  somewhat  like  Arabic  ghain  ( & ).     In  the  Jakun  and 

BiCentra  dialects  of  Malacca  I  have  noticed  an  r  which  appears  to  be  formed 
by  putting  the  tongue  into  the  position  for  the  French/ and  then  slightly  trilling 

>   It    would    seem    that    the   glottal  preceding    vowel     into    an    -i    diph- 

check  is  sometimes  heard  before  initial  thong. 

vowels   (as   in   German).      In   the  few  ^  There     is    yet    another    symbol  : 

»ses  where  this  has  been  noted  it  is  before   another    palatal    the   collectors 

represented  by  (').  follow  the  Malay  usage  in  writing  n. 

*  The    palatals    tend    to    turn    the  I  have  left  this  unchanged. 
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ihc  uvula  (jirobably).  Anyhow  it  is  a  very  slightly  trilled  sound,  a^d  :i 
rci  ic^onts  ihc  /  ».if  rorresponding  Malay  words.  Apparenily  thb  b 
NfwI'oM  nic.ins  1a*  his  :.  It  is  near  to  Arabic  ^^ji/«,  but  not  ider.!iu*£.  I' 
ii  is  itlcniic.il  wiih  the  sound  described  by  Morgan  (in  VIIcKKic)  as  inTo 
lieiwi'cn  /  and  ». 

Ill  Mcntra  iherc  is  a  voiceless  ;■  which  I  have  written  rk.  It  bear=  ".': 
relation  to  mo^i  r  thai  /"  duos  to  r.'  or  wh  lo  zv.  It  represent.^  :1k  M^ 
i-orrf.s|K>n<lin^  wiird«».  at  least  when  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  syllaUe  ::. 
It  'nturs.  It  is  prob.ilily  guttural  and  very  near  to  the  Arabic  fricative  g 
In  (^  ),  f<»r  Ilervey  ropre>enls  it  by  kh. 

Whether  the  Arabic  sf»und  i^)  c»ccurs  in  the  aboriginal  dialect*  L-d: 

.\p]:arently  a  -Ntrdnj^  h  (reii'iercd  ^  and  ///;)  like  the  Arabic  h  (*► )  coes  r: 
.1  iinal,  as  well  as  \\\c  i»rdiriary  /;.  ^ 

>V;,  ft  Hind  in  Sakai,  probably  partakes  of  the  peculiar  character  of  • 
.iiul  ix  not  tjuitc  iileniical  with  our  .'A,  but  less  broad,  approaching  inr-:: 
not  in  m(Klc  of  formal  ion)  the  iierman  rh  (in  iV/;).  It  often  inUichar^t 
lin.d  with  ..  Tlure  is  no  corrcsjxjnding  voiced  letter  (:/•)  in  Iheot  diLf" 
and  /I'ccur  vrry  rarely,  the  latter  as  a  final  in  Scmang  (Xewbold's  c«  ::" 
Jakuri  is  probably  an  error  for/),  the  former  as  a  very  rare  ir.itial  in  Siui 
hal«itually  for  final  ..  in  the  (lalas  dialect  of  Scmang.  There  i?  &:  : 
orc.-isioiial  .-  i^iven  by  '^onie  collectors  is  a  mistake  for;/  or  n*.  71  isid.< 
\ariant  of  ■ /;  and  •.      />:  apijcars  as  a  very  rare  variant  of  final  -i. 

.L\^iti:/t  :  Conou:ii2:f.. — Unlike  Malay,  these  dialects  occasioniljy  k; 
/.-.  1*.  :ind  /.  Li;erini^  recoi^nised  kh  and  ih  in  Ulu  Kampar  Sakai,  and  ia  B 
land  elsewlierc)  .'*'/  al>o  occurs.  These  are  real  aspirates  (comparcc  byL:.i 
!ii  tlu-  soisinK  in  "ink-horn,"  ** ant-hill")  nut  fricatives  like  the  Araii-: 
>«.-.•; ch  ■/;,  an-.l  En^li>h  fh.  It  is  doubtful  whether  thc>-  have  i  i-i 
«*tytnt)lo^ical  ori;^in  or  are  the  mere  result  of  emphatic  pr.'minciaTion  is?  J 
Iri^ii  leniU  liii^  of  l".n;4li>h).  In  Ik'Msi  I  l»clicve  I  have  heard  thesin'.e« 
|r"ii-»inu:ed  \s'\\\\  an  ordinary  and  an  aspirate<l  consonant,  apparently  ji  ".■■"ri 
*^j:c-ii  Ci'mliinaiioro  as ':«,  /-w  .are  probably  syllabic  and  to  lie  pr-moancei  ■ 
■i"  .*,  ttc. 

'■'.A  J.;'  or  //i/f'-Crns-'fidfifs. — Sometimes  final  consonants  are  chsic?. 
t!>e  •.:i:<'raiue  :  ti.- re  is  no  oft"-j::lide,  only  the  first  half  of  the  consonant  is  ^5 
TIkm'  '•■,:\\c  iiein  rej-resenie<l  by  small  letters  above  the  line.  They  are  h:r 
i!i-t:ii;;ni'.h  frMu  one  ani>ther  (hence  the  curious  mutations  of  llnal  -.^j -'•  ' 
ilk  v.iiiou^  (liali-cN:  and  from  the  pilotial  slop  which  closes  the  checked  or i" 
vi«wcl.>.  I  (!.)  nr»t  kn'»w  whether  Miklucho-Maclay,  by  his  softly  proM- 
fiiiaN,  nuans  these  v hecKcd  consonants  or  (as  .Schmidt  considers)  pilitJut 
'Vit////.'    ones. 

/'.'.v  .v./  /-ifiii/  Consonants, — In  .Semang  .Skeal  often  doubles  the  nii 
>  »nai;!  (it  lacoented  ?)  syllables  to  intiicate  that,  as  in  English,  it  was  (ish;^ 
r.  -ti.-n.lv  pr<'in»;;nteii  and  prolonged.  (The  preceding  v<»wcl  is  proKiily- 
>i.»'i:  ill  siich  c.i<es. ) 

/v  ;i/.v;»  ;/  /  A'7.>'7/..\  -In  addition  to  the  ordinary  nasal  cor.soiiia^ 
./-  ■'  .  .  v,  .iihi  '.',  there  are  found  (as  finals)  sounds  which  may  prrhsrs  iv? 
iie^'\'il  ed  a>  consi>iini;  of  a  checked  or  ha  If- consonant  which,  instead  of  b« 
oti.  ir.in'i  into  the  ei)rresj>onding  nasal.  Thus  the  .Senox  word  tH^^  "ha:.' 
l'r.."oiinri(i  hy  Clifford  in  my  hearing,  Inigins  as  if  one  were  going  '.o  s 
Kn^ii.-!i  \\i^nl  />/;•/■  (in  stand.ard  southern  English,  not  .Scotch,  pronuscii 
:n.l  the  half-finished  I-  is  changed  into  a //<",  which  is  not,  however,  a  *] 
yll.i'  le.  Ajijiarently  the  proper  position  of  the  mouth  is  taken  up,  and  ft 
;-;  :".;imeil,  l^efiiic  the  na-^al  i)assage  is  of.xined,  instead  of  these  two  mo« 
i.eiii^  simidtaneous  as  in  the  ordinary  nasals.  These  latter  interclwnge  w; 
''^'' "•••'  n-^snls,  wH''*h  ar**  •"••'i'»r.tiv  •"'^met'mp*'  'directly  due  to  emphis: 
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e  intrusive  half-consonant  (as  I  consider  it)  appears  to  vary  in  force  in 
It  dialects,  so  that  while  some  collectors  (espedaJly  in  Semang  and  Besisi) 
ritten,  e^,y  -fng  or  -*f^f,  others  (especially  in  Senoi)  have  written  -k^  ;  *  the 
Mtft  of  the  consonant  seeming  to  dwindle  till,  e.g.  in  some  Sakai  dialects, 
simple  'k  b  left. 

m  there  is  a  regular  series  of  variants  «tf,  'ng^  htg^  k^  (really  ^'),  k,  and 
ly  for  n  and  m.  I  have  left  these  different  spellings  unchanged,  as  they 
present  slight  differences  of  sound.  The  disintegrated  ny  {H)  sometimes 
the  observer  as  "z?,  '^Hy  or  '^,  sometimes  as  ngH  (a  palatalised  ng), 
rmologically  these  disintegrated  nasals  usually  represent  the  Malay  and 
Ihmer  ordinary  nasals. 

e  habit  of  disintegrating  the  nasals  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
nal  dialects  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Dayaks  of  Western  Borneo  are  said ' 
kuy  tn,  and  pni  for  the  ngy  «,  and  m  of  the  corresponding  Malay  words, 
tiere  and  in  the  Peninsula  these  peculiar  nasals  appear  to  be  a  product  of 
I,  slovenly  articulation. 

some  of  Emeric's  words  the  disintegrated  nasal  represents  the  simple 
ve  of  the  typical  Mon-Khmer  and  aboriginal  form,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
T  his  rendering  is  always  strictly  correct. 

:oi/. — The  data  with  regard  to  accent  and  emphasis  are  very  meagre. 
)rgan  prints  the  strongly  accented  part  of  a  word  in  clarendon  and  the  rest 
nary  type,  except  *'  very  short "  syllables,  which  he  prints  in  italics.'  Most 
>rs  fail  to  mark  the  accentuated  syllable,  but  it  will  often  be  found 
ed  by  an  acute  accent  (')  in  the  spelling  I  have  adopted.  As  a  rule,  the 
in  all  the  aboriginal  dialects  appears  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable.  This  is 
larked,  however,  in  Sakai,*  where  the  final  syllable  is  apparently  the  real 
the  word,  but  the  tendency  is  also  traceable  in  Jakun,  even  in  words  of 
m  affinity.  This  is  contrary  to  Malay  usage,  but,  as  in  Achinese  and 
is  probably  due  to  Mon-Khmer  influence. 

Stfmang  the  accent  is  much  weaker  than  in  Sakai,  perhaps  even  weaker 
1  Malay.  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks  that  in  the  Negrito  songs  the  same  word 
nes  appears  in  different  places  with  a  different  accentuation.  Although, 
Sakai  (with  which  Semang  has  so  many  words  of  Mon-Khmer  affinity  in 
•n),  the  accent  in  Semang  is  usually  on  the  final  syllable,  yet  in  some 
issyllables  and  polysyllables  Semang  accents  the  penultimate,  and  apparently 
ly  cases  the  stress  is  almost  evenly  distributed,  much  as  in  French  and 
se, 

^rai  Characteristics. — Sakai  has  relatively  more  monosyllabic  or  quasi- 
^llabic  words  (of  the  iambic  type,  with  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable) 
ither  Semang  or  the  Jakun  dialects,  another  instance  of  the  closer  ap- 
ation  of  Sakai  to  the  Mon-Khmer  type.  It  is  also  harsher,  more 
antal,  and  apparently  more  emphatically  pronounced, 
ere   is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  tones  in  these  dialects  to  differentiate 

le  small  n  is,  of  course,  merely  accent,   or  what   else,   appears   to   be 

jniional  symbol  for  nasalisation,  unexplained. 

.nds  for  w^,  ;/,  or  w,  iis  the  case  ^  The  monosyllabism  of  pronunda- 
r.  tion  in  Sakai  insisted  on  by  Clifford 
/.  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  xlix,  where  it  is  (but  not  by  other  collectors)  is  prob- 
ated thai  these  Dayaks  use  n(^  ably  to  be  connected  with  the  prevalent 
.lay  ni^t;-  (as  do  the  aborigines  of  tendency  to  accentuate  the  last  syllable, 
ith  of  the  Peninsula,  who  also  which  thus  acquires  more  relative  im- 
for  fiii  and  m  for  mb).  portance,  and  (to  a  person  familiar 
lUghan-Stevens  also  puts  some  with  the  normal  Malay  accentuation) 
n  italics,  but  whether  to  indicate  suggests  a  splitting  of  the  word  into 
ss     of     quantity,    absence     of  two  monosyllables. 
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Saf.  /.  /..w  ;  fMHi.  Jui.  J<ti.  Pa.  ; 
h:.  r.  I\m.,  !u-.  lA./u'i.  ;  \\\\  Bes, 
Hft..  '\.\lv:L  a-Auk'  lehck"  ;  ha* 
(ha*(  ;  ha.  /'c 'a-.-.- .  hv.  Ihii\it\  he' 
(!ii'<i.  hhii  \  hahO  (h.ihc^j.  AV.:* 
/•'•;.  Thou  I'r  vou  hi,  y>Vv.  Sew.  : 
W  8i  ;  cf.  \V  s;i.  Vuu  .  hr.  >/;.<•.  T'. 
A\."/.'.  Villi  (in  .uldrcs-^in^  an  eriu.ill: 
h:'»..i  ;  h.i.  Sui-.  I  '.  J<i*r.  Yoii  .  he: 
>h«- ;  Jt  .  hah.  7^  •/;.  r.'.  ;  ht''h,  ><  •/. 
t  ."  Will  iilm.j!  .  !if  :  him  :  he.  .Sv;. 
(7.  W'ur  l.i  :iutiia.  /v*;.  .Vt*:*'. 
N>  .  you  .  h.K  .  h'  .  In"'',  /:, '.  .Vt/. 
--I  A  You  (/.".v/. »  t.l/.;/.  ivAnrai  : 
tii"  (hOki.  .'V«'..;.  This  s  for  you 
(\/t:/.  i:ii  ])a(la  rmi«:  lio  ha  ha. 
/'fw.'.-.  [f. "Ajw/  nil  .  '..'rrti  ha  :  A'a- 
'fKC  a.  /..;:r  ii.'ii  .  //i/jfj^  h.U.  .li, 
t-iiihri,:r  *   .    Kkm-  r  i.\\\^.  ■"ihou-"] 

.  Ym:  1. 1/.-'.',  awaki  :  jciica"  (explained 
as  |>«iliter  ihaii  inah'.  /-'u.';*'.  / '. 
■■'••v.. 

I.  V«»i'  i.l/i.-.'.  viiukau'  iiu  (?),  Ithir', 
von.  h'f,:,t  I'l  tn  \\\  iju\,  >Vw.  A'. 
Vfii  '.in  u->;'-.vilu!  address,  to 

'.  •  :  ong.  .\t.:ntr.  t',:.\t., 
.  /.V 'f.  .v.v;.,  /W.v.  /.. 
oi;n.  Ii.\:n.  /i'l//:.;  ong-ti. 


.1   MIJIlTlOn 

Ml-./.    ,\:: 
/•V.I...   //. 

aVv.  S.'i-:-  ;  vri  tiiij;  gr-Ok,  h'emz. 
II  \Vu\\\\\y\\  intfnded  for  three 
.ill?'rn.Ui\f  iiiujva'ic-nts.  The  third 
-  M  421.  .aid  fxihaps  also  the  first : 
hilt  'ct.  Y  \\  .\  You  ipi'ur.):  ong. 
l/.;.'/.'r.  .i/,!/.;..  [Cf.  .1/.;/.  hang. 
\\\\w\\  iN  iliv  tvimmon  word  for  the 
2'id   ptT«>    •>\i\^.  iiron.  in  IVnang. ] 

•,6.  Yt  lU  I  ■.".'<■.  I  dikau.  '/i'»u\:fti^';  diko" 
ul:k.ik'.  (;.:/<; A'-:  ko.  r.://.  .V.'.^.  ; 
d;ko.  f'r.  /.  :.v.'.  Thtiu  .'r  you  (Mw^'. 
.iiid  //.«•.' I  .  kail  (kou'.  /<tn.  AVrr. 
Vt»u  ,  Vdjr  :  k.r.i  piinya  ikou  j»unia>, 
/»>/•.  Wrf.  [l/.//.  Onijk.iu.  dikau, 
k.iu  I ;  (i  86  :  U  1 80  :  1  5  ;  T  52  ;  T  86. 

^Q.  Young:  ;!ii;a«a".  /'..'.'.<•.  JUiimt.  \ 
n  nia  -^.i".  /  rfir. 

40.  Yi'iNt;  :  halrh  or  l»alr.  .V/«.  /V/«j  ; 
r-akli.  St'n,  Klapy.  ;  \V  109. 
Vi.iuni,'t*>*i  of  .1  family  (\L:I.  Imngsul  : 
.'■a -lint.  Sen.  (Hi.  \  hidj,  Sak.  Plus 
t  lirf  !■  inu  ;  ihiii  ;  slondtT  :  hale' 
iluiiki,  Snn.  In.  .l/.:.v.  Little; 
^^ma!!  •-  Uile' il  alik  1.  .sVw.  /*.;.  .IA.m.  ; 
tial-*k,  St'i/:.  .]/.:*.*:':.  Smallest  :  kile' 
s-'ikali  (li.ihk  >kaii  I.  Srw.  Pa.  .lA.-.r. 
[?  «  f.  li.'.'o.tf:  ]»].  !i,  "young."] 

41.  \  •  'I  .N< .  :  I  J I  kt  jah  ?  \  keja .  h  [  .;V 
in  (•tii;inai.  disc  Irttt-r  dropped  out 
in  pi.ntingl).  ».-/;.  Bt'if.  ;  kC^oh. 
•S^'w.  larun:  ;  joh  <iuh).  Smi. 
A-./^    !A,r       A   vi^iiih  :  voun.L'  man: 


kOjoh  (kijuh..  .>•.':.  /.  ."/cr 
(kiajuh),  Si-m  buk.  .'./j; 
t^r  kCrajiJh.  .SV.w.  Kfdck.  ^ 
able*,  of  bovs  :  krr  h.  .>V«. 
306.  [yCi.  A :ak''vju :::.:,  \ 
^.-^i  Young:  kC-c,:r..  AV'.*..' 
(kidhi.  >V.'>.-.  /■;.  .;/ui. 
>;:n  kiadah  .-r  kiradah.  S'm 
kf-dah,  A'irrm.  Maid-a 
kiAdAh  rk.Adh:.  .s-^/.  .'i/ 
kCtlAh  tkidh;.  >■••«.  .•-.:.  .*./_:. 
keclah.  >Vw.  /./r.  .-fr.-' .  .s 
/Co^.  M arr  iageaWt' ,  of  5 .: j>  :  i 
r-.i.  gin  krr.idah.  "x  rji-r 
woman. "»«.  Psu:  ?•!;?. 
come  adolescent  .-f  y.:ui*j 
tfr  barO  I  =.l/i:/.  l«ahAr:  "• 
>fcVif.  PIu.'.  To  bixomc  cc 
lof  girls):  '?)  lem-kadah.:*-!! 
.N>w.  AVi/.2*.  Brother  11  : 
address  to  a  young  nu-.n =.i/i- 
t'r  kawani  :  kC-daii.  S(^. 
N'ounger  sister  :  kiadib  ;  1 
>Vw.  A'/.vj.  [?  Cf.  Hcli^i 
Jarai  d6  l>5driah.  •'younj;. 
ously,  Andcmant:e  has  s 
similar  forms,  f-jf.  fki: 
kildaka-da.  ••bov":  aVs 
••Kir!.'] 

42,  Voi:nci  :  nyoni.  A.v.  -V?. 
nyom.      Bes.      K.     ly.i^. 

a  young  man  ;  a  youth  :  a 
nyam.  Tcmbi.  tkiy ;  nj-aa 
Dur,it.  Hig  boy  :  nys.r.1  ra: 
Uittle  boy  :  ny.im  machii 
Young  ;  unripe  ?  >  M2!.  mjii 
Sen.  Cli^.  :  M  26.  Unrip 
Tembi.  I\ir;zt\  binvam  /i.-. 
Pes.  .\/.7/uc.  [?  Cf.  Ack'.fi. 
the  expression  ji:tiap.g  nven 
ripe  areca-nut  "  ;  li'a  :o: 
k4  nydni  ;  Son  kun  ny-im.  ' 
Tareng  pri»  ni.im  :  CtKtri, 
Teressa,  Chau/rn  kenjum. 

43.  Y«»l'm;  :  mu-da,  L'.'  ftsi. 
U.  i  her.  Stop»mothrt' 
(miidaki.  .\Jint,  JtUr  11. 
mfida,  Tt.'Nir.Hj^.  L'nnjw 
Sak.  (?uti:.  [.\/a/.  mudi. 
"  unripe. "] 

YoiNG  :     B  306  ;    B  446 
X06  ;  G  28  ;    M  16  :   L*  20 
Yovokg   I  of   animals",   the 
106:   D  68  ;   W  24. 
Younger  brother:  B  jz: 
B  423  :   B  42S. 
Younger  eister:    B  413 
B  428.  429  ;  S  220  ;  Y  41 
Youngest  of  a  family  :  C  n 
Your  :    Y  34  ;   Y  38. 
Yo'ith,  a:  B  365:  M  16; 
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following  words  and  sentences  have  not  been    included  in  the  Compara- 
abulary.      In  many  cases  no  translations  are  available. 


Simang  of  Kidah. 
5r,    apparently  =  "  recently  "    [z*. 

>]• 

:hbi,    e.g.  6*    chichoi   naya'  pagi 
»  infra]. 

laleng,    apparently    a    kind     of 
boo,  e.g.  peder  hamaleng  ;  v.  1 1 

X. 

deng.  apparently  =  *  *  to  w  ear  the 

-quill." 

6k,    "married"    [?  =  M   21  ;    v. 

■'\ 

brem,  e.g.  ye  Icmbrem  purai. 
wA,  e.g.  lAgu  maw^ 
vong,   e.g.    o*    sindO    naya'    pagi 
rong-lah. 

-ft'  {?  =  .\/n/.  menaj'ak(?)).  eg.  o 
hoi  naya"  pagi.  6'  sinde  naya' 
ng,  "he  (the  crocodile)  awaits 
prey(?)  at  early  dawn,  he  dis- 
,s  himself  in  the  evening.  " 
iku,  name  of  a  species  of  tree, 
I.  st^raya  (?). 
€r     {/>r.      pt^darr).      "  over  "   (?) 

N  19]. 

igasoh.  e.g.  jx-ngasoh  chigar,   ex- 

ned  as  -  torn  lx>6.  "  a  big  water  " 

'Hood    " 

ai  [7'.  6  su/>ra]. 

impah  =  .l/rt/.   sampah,   e.g.   sClut 

mpah. 

le.  apparently  a  kind  of  bamlxx) 

B  28]. 

lawog.  "  to  hoot  ■  (?). 

legwong,   e.g.    6    chich>»i    tcclieg- 

ig  lang  jelmoi. 

tdhud,  ' '  to  dress  for  a  dance  "  (?). 

Pangan  of  Sat. 

■ntur  (pr.  chenturr).  (?  =  chrnator), 
tenakol  ledhud  chenlur. 
gyang[t/.  S  215]. 


I    21.  Itoisar     (/r.     lenisarr),    e.g.     k^joh 
'  ISnisar. 

22.  tenwag.  e.g.  chenlur  tenwag.  k$joh 
chalag  ;  v.  28  infra. 

Pangan  of  THiang. 

'    23.  arape',  e.g.  y5  suka'  k'lcng  ampe', 

*•  I  love  the  sound  of  the(?)." 
I    24.  babar  {pr.  babarr),  e.g.  kawau  tena- 

bol  wong  babarr. 
'    25.  b^lukau  (?=jelukau,  36  infra);    v. 
\        33  infra. 

26.  bio',  e.g.  kenbiS'  bio'  kf-i. 

27.  chag  {pr.  chagg).  e.g.  chag  dog 
kentu'  (?). 

chalag  ;  v.  22  su^a  [?  =  L  115]. 
chelput  ;  v.  37  infra. 
chiangul,  "young  shoots  "  (?). 
d<>kainparr,    e.g.    t^'hedeg    p^sakau 
d^kamparr. 

clapo",  e.g.  elapo"  tC-jabus. 
ewanteng,  e.g.  ewanteng  b^lukau  [:•. 
25  supra]  :    ewanteng  wanteng    ka- 
wa^dd  pomon  leau. 

34.  hewi.  e.g.  hewi  tfki^s^luan. 

35.  jami.  e.g.  klcng  jami  ka  pinggalong. 

36.  jelukau  [f.  25  supra  and  47,  57 
infra]. 

37.  kakuh,  e.g.  chelput  kui,  kui  kakuh. 

38.  ke-il  ;  V.  26  supra. 

39.  kenbie  ;   v.  26  supra. 

40.  kentu'  ;   7:  27  supra. 

41.  kespat  {or  kaspas  ?).  e.g.  tebelyif 
kespat  kui. 

42.  lOlayAh  {pr.  lelayAhh)  [v.  F  284]. 

43.  pedbod,  ' '  to  swallow  "  (?),  e.g.  gi 
pedbod  s'lalu  [but  see  A  73,  where 
another  meaning  is  suggested]. 

44.  pcngleng,  e.g.  pengleng  kui  hamang 
pi  bai. 

45.  p^sakau  ;  v.  31  supra. 

46.  pinggalong  ;  v.  35  supra. 

47.  pohod.  e.g.  pohod  mdh  j«Mukau. 
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.;v,.  >.iil  :»,  -.i'.i:  .  .i[;|...irt:n!ly  a  kind  of 
•i...'  if.r<  :r.;l..\  -V  i],  ^.v.  |n  t^i  s.idd 
i  ■  :  a:  !.in«  :•      *  is-  a.'nl  il.j;  >c;.;.r  ;   go 

r.;M^  IT  Ml  '•-  I. •■■..'.  >;uiior.  .--..o  O 
:  •  .^.^  '^  ■.  !.,  .■■..::.il.  'ii  l.:il»  irom 
;   .   •  :.■!  ■  f"  ti.i-  -pi.i>.  " 

:  I     '.    \*'\  *  .      .  .^i    •..//•.;. 

;.■    i-  mS..'  .    .  .  .?J  ■■«//■.;. 

'■,.  »■  i*-  -•   ■■ :■■   3-;  ■•-•/•.•• 

..J.  til'i;:*-  .  !■  :«;r.ti!  i/'.  tilt-ntor:;, 
li-l'.'V.tu;.  .  .;.  I'.'-ri!.-:  LaMiij:  KmCn- 
>.K"-uri.  *■  i:.'-  '-■♦•ni  l.fsuJs  iri  as  it!> 
.' .'.MS  >!;.  ..".    .;■      [l/.:/.  l«nu»i]. 

:.\.  \   •  \  ■\  >..:i.       "In      >iio:.l      i;j)     lut 

:.-..^.--    .      .    C4  ^.^//^^ 
•  .  I- .  .ii.'ii    ■'     47     ../r.  ).    '.;.    Iiinjan 
,...:.-  I:;... i..-l. 

>7     li  |.  -k.!!!,;.    ,.;'.    1-.  ;  .  k<  nij  j' '"^•^'•■ 

■  V-.  i.nsij.ik.   V\i\v..\  ,  ».;■.   lur.jaii   kl'.-i.j; 

i<  rr'Tvak. 
-y    I  :;i.:l« :..:;.    'It-    '.ui'k   up'"(.''.   r.^.   « •' 

i.il;':«"T.s;.  ■     i.i'i^l-x  s  l.iiig  ri-ni;al. 
' '..    :.?■■.;««  -.  I . ..    l.:::ii-«  <>  k'.itiil;  I"  'i*U':l. 

'  .\  :.....  ■^'■2,  k;l...  yr  vh-.p,  .i/..-.'. 
-.:..•.. I  >.r  K  i'':^'.  aw.ik  ViUi^ 
i;  ^.v.  :i.  ">«'■.:  an-  1:0. lij;  10  st;iy 
:.-'i'.  I  ..:Ti  :."'i.".i:;  .;\v.'.y  "  [cf.  .S221J. 

'  I.   ;  •  :  •    :ii.  *•  l-'.  i:,r\.\v.  ' 


69.  chi-lo*.:-.  r.o  i.u.-.r::,;^  ^^  : 

70.  go-lap'-.  lio  ::i'.-.ir..L!:  "i;>: 


..       ■•  to      gape 
ai;.!  ■.  .Sw.  /■.;. 


f-,.  k-  :•:..  .X  .;.lli;ki.  .^.  ■•.;.  /'.:.  JA.vt.; 
! :.."'. is  i.  ik    .ink;iik'.    Sff>r.Ji„i:    ]/,:%., 

■  ii  i.as'k  ,;ii  iJu-  lM..\in"  (.]/*:/. 
•-  ::;,ili..k.;  l.:Ili".'k  iluliiUK».  SfW.  J\:. 
M  :\..    .^.  •/;.    A.-.^.   .;/,; , , ,   •■  to   fKllil  " 

■  :/■;.  i:-v.  ,i.|--. 

••}.  Miji:-'  (.:...  l-i  ■.  ■■ '.i.i  •^lainiiMT  "  i?j, 
<:m    /'..^.  .:/..•  I.   ..;/.■;.  ^'aj;ai)(?..|. 

'  z..  ::i.<.  !i.  h  ■.;  niui;;i;;r'.  •■  lo  ijap*.: 
:..-iv  .  .^,;v.  /:..s-  .IAm.  jl/.:/. 
I.  '  ■  '.i':  I  '. 

'     .   -' I   --'l      "  \  \\.\.."  Sun.   />..;•.  .l/uM. 

f      N   ••  ' 
•        V.    -..livi.  ■'  '.I  ■  -ka  I.   "I--   'nio«;i»iij;h. 


■    I :      :.  I  Ji;  [|ii-il  ali!>  U'   In-  pnu.!  c!)-:- 
I.,  r-j.    clifJi'iii^:].  Ill)  r'lf.uiiiic  ni\fn. 


71.  chigar.   cxp'a.nvu  :-^  =  :.■■■.^ 
run    kno'A     th.:    \-:^::!    "'  = 

f.ii;  ■  ]. 

7-:.  je-rum     |^>^--::i;.    v-;.  .- 


7^.  L;u-.d  li^  -  l»i:iLi:':      ■:-..i'ii 

S'/r.i'/ir.'-.:  /.    .'.-.  i  .f  .',.'  ',:.' 

74.  Forincriy  i  ki/iec  Jtc-i 
mih  nCgobC'ii  r.i  ju;::iw  -l  .: 
rU'g-ichup  Pi  CJ.:lU■::..^ 
male  aye  .ihth:!-.:k  v.t:  t.Ai 
aye  chichiiok  hl-.  !]i"::::.-! 
h'^rbu  ;  chanu  .va  r  uir.  r.j 
Uchano-.i   an   pid.-ri  nji -. 

75"  To-iuoiTow    nr   a:'    -i: 

loupo - 1 1 : s  d .0 j^  t.hr - tc-r. . 
Som.tr.'ij  ;  s:aku  h.in  ■'■;  ■:  .t- 
UkikAi  Ihii'i  tdie-t-h:- r.un 
0/ A't^rcu  :  hupul  h-  --ht-l^ 
poul  he  uhe-t. h.l p.'-  .  >  i. 

76.  The  enief.  f<T^;>.rii.g.  »- 
nioimt.Liri  like  a  m^:.:v 
IX-kat  chaf>ch=p  jfl::.'  : 
{ touuh  b-  -.kc:  :^  b.-i.  -  t-.L: 
nioY  r«-ouhj,  ^no  di-lr.-. 
proliiibly  >.w.; ».-•]. 

H'oKi/s  of  I  \:r:'i.:ij  yi;.;.Vr;. .'.-' 
.\/iir::tj ' j  ■  •  /r;/.; .•,- i,.-.,  .- 

77-  i'Kii.     '"  l)ack-'r.-a-skel  "*  >• 

746  [  ^  B  09I 
7S.  bum  chaiia  <  ».a'.u  isch..i...i' 

intcTnO'.ii:    in   which  r.'  : 

.Va-.v.    j>.    7.>8   [  1/..-;    ic-: 

boo"  4  K  27  ■>}!. 
79-  chtMitok        lUds:  n:.k! 

imiNJciil        iH-rcu'---i::'r.  -   :- 

Kivcn  m  the  M..Uy  order,  vhj-.  J- 
*;?''*''  *^^P«*->-d!y  in  ikir:>  v^^r-: 
MalayN.  hui  tliai  AcTnctLne-  ;tc  1 
sur.jnrct  is  throw::  ^la^k  to  ih:  *rj 
tf-ricc.  i.jQ.  ••  nuiicM;;  ni  jua-V  n; 
One  can  aUo  >a%  "  ni-.ner.;;  i:t: 
nt'^jcht.p":  t-i::  tJie  word  injici:!' 
alu-ay>,  reii-..iin>  a:  trie  becini.i:!*- 
_  On  ihi>   I    wouIJ.  ob^rve  i.-;.:  : 
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767 


p.  821  [  =  Stevens'  Simang 
g  (toontong)]. 

moi    (iscbiok    moi),    "nose- 
ent  (of  bamboo,    put  through 
rtilage),"  Sinoi,  p.  696  [?  =  C 
N98]. 
ta  (tschiok  la),  "ear-cylinder," 

p.  696  [?  =  C  296  +  E  6]. 

"  tobacco-box,"  Sinai,  p.  798 

175  :    sec  also  Q  20  and   89 

'girdle  of  fringes,"  Sinoi,   p. 

OS,  "matches,"  Sinoi,  p.  740 
124]. 

"headband    (of    bark   cloth, 
r  of  Antiaris  toxicaria)," SUnoi, 
t. 
,    "  poison -box  (of  bamboo)," 

p.  770. 

"  small -pox   demon,"   Sinoi, 

duri,  "axe -haft,"  Bilandas, 
7  [the  expression  is  Malay, 
nbly  it  is  the  name  of  the  wood, 
e  haft ;  }  Mai.  hantu,  "  ghost  "; 

•  thorn  "]. 

"  poison -l)Ox  (of  bamboo)," 
,  p.  770  [  =  P  172,  and  see  82 

I. 

"clarionet."  Sinoi,  p.  910. 

•  •  yams  prepared  into  a  dough 
>asted."  Simang,  p.  723, 

r,  "  bast  -  beater  (of  palm- 
,"  Sinoi,  p.  687. 

"  married  women's  girdle  (of 
),"  Sinoi  (Cerrulti).  p.  683. 

dol.    "headband,"    Sinoi    of 
g  Padang.  \>.  693. 
ing.  "  while  and  black  seeds  of 
iuryma  "  [Mai.  }v\a.\),  BHandas, 
). 

i)  "ceremonial  headband  (for 
'  (Stevens),  p.  694  ;  (2) 
len's  loincloth."  Sinoi  of 
^      Pa  Jang,      p.       690      [  =  E 

1.  "  [xjison-spaiula."  Sinoi,   p. 

"  c^PTiionial     headband     (for 
1)  "  (Stevens),  p.  694. 
ng,    species    of    tree    the   rind 
ich    is  used    for    making    cloth 
:).  p.  688. 

npel  (slam pel),  species  of  tree 
id  of  which  is  used  for  making 
De  la  Croix),  p.  688. 
kar    (srnee-kftr).     "  instrument 
for     skin  -  painting,"     Siniens' 

^g.  P-  70S»- 

.  'hairpm,'  >//ioi,  p.  702. 


103.  sumpeh,  104.  sun-tak,  "Arnotto, 
Bixa  ordlana,"  Sinoi,  p.  707. 

105.  surei,  "women's  comb,"  Sinoi,  p. 
700. 

106.  ta-kii,  species  of  tree  the  rind  of 
which  is  used  for  making  cloth 
(Cerrutti),  p.  688. 

107.  teiu,  "bamboo  bracelet,"  Sinoi, 
p.  700. 

108.  ulA,  "trap  (to  catch  rats,  etc.)," 
Sinoi,  p.  795. 

Miscellaneous  Words  and  Phrases  from 

Sikeat's  MSS. 

Bisisi. 

109.  akar  pCnurun  tupai,  and  no.  akar 
samuga",  two  kinds  of  leaf-charms 
carried  in  the  quiver. 

111.  atam,  "  to  trample,  to  walk  along" 
{Mai.  m&niti). 

112.  ba',  "to,"  e.g.  ba'  ngar,  "for- 
wards "  ;  ba'  cheioft,  "backwards " 
[A  176]. 

113.  ba-a*.  a  species  of  tree  {^ Mai.  jfila). 

114.  babar,  "two  together,"  e.g.  chok 
babar,  "to  go,  two  together"  [T 
271]. 

115.  balan,  "  bridge  (?)  of  the  musical 
instrument  called  banjeng"  [  =  M 
229]. 

116.  bangku  malang,  "poison  vessel" 
[S  149]- 

117.  bantu',  "to  assist,"  e.g.  bantu'  ha- 
oyn,  "help  me  !  "  [JAi/.  bantu]. 

118.  basong  domok.  "  bull-end  of  dart  " 
[  =  H304]. 

1 19.  beh  hepoi,  "  10  retard  "  [W  5]. 

120.  chemeh,  name  of  a  plant  (?). 

121.  chCngal,  Mai.  m6mpelas  [  =  M  88]. 

122.  dc)i-doi,  "to  watch"  {Mai.  j.iga). 

123.  hindik,  "  to  shake  "  (?). 

124.  jelok,    "  poison -case  "  (see  82,  89) 

[  =  Pi75]. 

125.  jengroh  blau.  "rod  for  boring  out 
knots  in  the  blowpipe  bamboo  " 
[?=B  280  or  B  281]. 

126.  juk,  •'  to  tear  up  or  tear  away." 

127.  kachek.  "to  thrust  into"  [Mai. 
chachak)  [cf.  C  296]. 

128.  kdh,  "to  go  out,"  "to  depart," 
e.i^.  nipai  kah,  "just  gone  out" 
[=0  66]. 

129.  laheh,  "  bright"  [?=L  92]. 

130.  'njpai  lek  de'  gelek,  "just  got  up 
from  sleep." 

131.  'mpak  or  'mpA'.  "civet-cat"  [  =  C 

135]- 

132.  no-ois.  "  evening,"  ^.^.  are'  no-ois 
[?  =  A45.  cf.  D28]. 

133.  pandong  domok,  "stump  of  a 
dan." 
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«34 


'35 
.38 


140 
141 
U3 


M4 

146 


M7 
14« 


pajk".    -ihreo  togclher."  i*.^.   chok 

|»af>o  .    "to  t;o.   three  together'   [T 

100] 

IM^kcjnp;.  "ulcer"  \Mal   pr-kong]. 

in^rigkal.  "laiKiiiiK place" [  =1*213]. 

piC-l,  '  ■  arrow -ca.scs  in  quiver  "  [  =  0 

p;in.  nppan'nily  an  interjection. 

trlxjnj;.  ■   mouthpiiie  of  blowpipe  " 

(=H    272];    iclwng    Ilk.     -cap    of 

cjinvrr. 

irj;..i      ■10    lircak."     ■to    snap" 

\Mal   putus). 

trnijsAiini.  '    inornini:  '  f  -  M  179]. 

tih  fjfncli-".    ■  ihuniS  ■ :  t     H 

tiMii    Ik'mIi'!,     ■■  bliaft    of 

[B15.I. 

/•y/.iw./.i  . 

ch.^lau.   ■■  Mtorni  "  [  =  S  478]- 
.  chalx)li    ■■  storm.' 
lal)«»n^    U'\i\' ,     ■quiver    for    darts" 

/V  <',2  Ui'n^iu's  Manrra. 
chooliniii  ^  (tchiii-tchoine).  explained 
by  Fr.  "  |ih:nicr 
f^'.nlrl.  /■>     '■  raver." 


a    dart 


' '  /oumal  of  the  /rix.vr  . 

149.  am  pi.      amp*.     ;-•: 
Ii?ffua.  x:    171  [=T 

150.  awnn.       •  >ky        '.ir 
Sabimta,     \:      2-A 
awang] 

151.  badara.    ■   pisi  0:  y 
xi.  App.  4- 

152.  lx>.    mo.       ihoj 
iii.   165. 

153.  ein.  emg    en.    "  I. 
iii.    165. 

»54-   gir.      -hog."    5':;;:. 
743. 

155.  hale,     "house."     :>h 
[  =  H  151]- 

156.  koi,   "bead.    lUnuz. 

461. 

157.  ne.  "one."  Sfmsn^, 

'?]■ 

158.  pake.       •■  b.rd "      [y 
Binua,  XI.  App   5. 

1 59.  pengr.     *  ■  mouth,     hi 
[  =  M  202]. 

160.  weng.   '■  hand.  '  ^V*.: 
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GRAMMATICAL    NOTES. 

VWOL  following  notes  are  merely  a  brief  abstract,  giving  just  enough  information 
O  make  the  materials  contained  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  intelligible. 

Spelling  and  Phonology. — The  greater  part  of  the  materials  have  been  spelt 
Tf  tbe  collectors  according  to  methods  based  on  the  system  of  Romanised  Malay 
iHuch  has  been  more  or  less  generally  in  use  in  the  Straits  Settlements  during  the 
■St  thirty  years,  and  has  recently  been  put  into  more  definite  shape  and  received 
3ie  sanction  of  Government  approval. 

Vowels, — In  this  system  the  vowels  in  use  are  a,  e,  i,  Oy  w,  and  /,  and  the 
Sphthongs  ai  and  au.  ^  The  first  five  are  described  as  having  the  Italian  values  ; 
r  is  the  indeterminate  vowel  (something  like  the  English  a  in  villoy  attend, 
German  e  in  Gabe,  and  French  e  in  le,  ^ue),  and  the  diphthongs  are  sounded 
■lOch  as  English  /  in  /  and  ow  in  cow  respectively.  Though  sufficient  for  the 
pimctical  purpose  of  writing  Malay  in  Roman  letters,  this  system  does  not 
idequately  represent  all  the  niceties  of  Malay  phonetics.  Moreover,  **  Italian 
fmlues  "  is  an  ambiguous  description,  e.g,  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  open  and 
dose  o  (and  e). 

Rather  than  invent  a  completely  new  orthography,  I  have  preferred  to  follow 
my  sources  in  adapting  this  conventional  system.  For  the  aboriginal  dialects 
the  above  vowel  -  symbols  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  scheme  has  to  be 
expanded  somewhat  as  follows  : — a,  a,  e,  t\  d,  o,  «,  d\  id,  and  /.  The  ap- 
proximate equivalents  in  English  for  the  first  seven  of  these  vowels  are  contained 
in  the  English  yioxA^  far,  fair{y)^  fate,  feet,  fall,  foal,  fool  \  the  eighth  probably 
covers  several  distinct  sounds,  varying  from  the  sound  contained  in  the  English 
fur,  through  French  peur  to  French  pen,  but  for  the  present  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  separate  these  in  our  materials  ;  ^  the  ninth  is  very  near  the 
French  u,  German  ii  ;  the  tenth  has  already  been  explained. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Semang  and 
Pangan  songs  reproduced  phonographically,  finds  the  above  vowels*^  in  them, 
except  a  (which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  these  texts),  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  nasalised  vowel,  ?  (=our  a),  which  he  describes  as  very  like  the  French 
Towel  inyfw,  but  somewhat  less  open  in  articulation.  He  identifies  the  £»  with 
French  eu  in  ft^u,  and  the  t""  with  the  vowel  in  the  English ///«.  De  Morgan 
distinguishes,  as  in  French,  between  two  kinds  of  a,  one  less  open  than  the 
other  ;  *  it  has  not  been  possible  to  represent  this  distinction  throughout  (though 
it  may  be  correct)  as  the  other  collectors  have  not  indicated  it. 

Lofi^i,'^  ami  Short  I'o^ccls. — The  simple  vowels  (except  /which  is  short)  can  be 
short  or  long.      In  the  latter  case  they  are  (or  should  be)  marked  with  the  mark 

*  Rarely  also  ui  and  oi.  '  He  remarks   that  the  sounds   are 

*  This  vowel  is  very  common  in  purer  than  in  English,  as  in  Italian 
Semang  and  Bcsisi,  somewhat  rare  in  the       and  French. 

other  dialects.      The  next  is  decidedly  *  He  gives  a  {papa),  d  {gdteau),  a 

rare,  but  occurs  in  Sakai  and  elsewhere.       {datte,  patte),  h  [nougat), 
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of  length  (-)  or  (A);  sumc  collectors  use  the  one  mark,  some  the  oihi. 
their  choice  has  not  l>een  interfered  with.  When  short,  these  vtwcis  ut  ii 
cxsily  ilisiinguiNhed  as  when  long;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  r  often  does  drj 
the  short  fi>rm  nf  •/,  and  o  for  that  of  <|.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wh«  i 
rcAlly  exists  with  the  short  quantities.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  ihs  i 
viiwcls  af;rce  in  i}iiality  with  the  corresponding  long  ones  (as  m  Frenchlar; 
I  ruin  thcin  in  Ixrin};  more  o\rcn  (as  in  English).  Some  collectors,  heskiasai 
l.inj;  vt)wds  with  a  lung  mark  and  leaving  most  short  ones  unsniked.! 
siuiri  mark  (sy)  on  very  sh(»rt  ones  (other  than  r),  thus  indicating  that  'Jo 
in  Slime  ^lialects  three  degrees  of  length.  This  may  very  well  be  the  cue 
the  whole  tjuesiion  of  quantity  requires  further  minute  investigatioD. 
proliable  that  unmarked  vowels  in  closed  syllables  are  to  be  regarded  as  sk 
almost  all  cases. 

Initial  <*  (especially  liefore  a  nasal  followed  by  an  explosive)  and  ma 
(es}x.'cially  between  an  explosive  and  a  liquid)  are  sometimes,  when  it  isitt 
lo  in«licate  that  the  vowel  is  hardly  audible  or  that  the  following  cob« 
really  syllabic,  represented  by  sonic  collectors  by  ("). 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  sound  between  the  open  vsiiety  of  r 
.<ihori  and  r^  hut  it  is  not  certain  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  laits  i 
not  occur  in  the  (accented)  final  syllable  of  a  word,  but  *>  should  be  vstL 

ni/^hfhon;,'s.—Di.  Lloy«l  finds  in  the  phonographic  records  the  dipfci 
n{\  iiu,  and  ui  (which  last  will  generally  be  found  spelt  ot  in  our  nuseriils. 
Knglish  c7//).  But  there  are  others,  e.jr-  t>i\  perhaps  also  a  real  «,  doserth 
;//  (and  //<-).  ao  (almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  a«),  eu  (or  am), » (oesl 
same  as  the  la«»t),  and  probably  ou  and  *■/  (which  are  the  English  rowel  km 
>o  and  say  respectively).  The  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs  iiqBR 
explanatiun,  as  it  follows  from  that  of  their  component  simple  vowels. 

It  must  not  l)e  assumed  that,  in  all  cases  where  two  vovds  feCa 
succession,  ihey  form  a  diphthong  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sare  when  Ih 
and  when  not.  Probably  when  the  second  vowel  is  marked  with  in  ttca 
emphasis)  ihey  do  not,  but  when  the  first  vowel  is  so  marked  they  do.  Le 
tib-erves  that  in  Ulu  Kami«ir  Sakai  the  finals  a/,  ao  (our  aif ),  «',  ud  i 
almost  pronounced  as  if  the  latter  vowel  had  become  the  consoaant; 
icspeciively.  This  description  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  are  real  dipbtt 
On  the  other  hand,  Clifford's  mode  of  spelling,  r.^.  ku'i  "bead," 
••lan^;ua^:e,•'  seems  to  indicate  that  the  last  word' is  not  a  diphlhoi5,P 
(which  is  doubtful)  the  former  is.  The  word  for  •*  head  "  is  in  several  ciil 
leal  difihihong,  but  perhaps  not  in  Clifford's  Senoi  dialecL 

Skcat  sometimes  writes  the  -«  diphthongs  with  y^  to  indicate  thai  y 
Ulu  Kampar  Sakai  alxjve)  the  second  half  is  almost  consonantal.  Oooflfl 
to  emphasise  this  fact,  he  puts  the  ^  as  a  small  letter  above  the  line. 

The  di.eresis  (  )  is  sometimes  used  over  the  second  vowel  (but  n««te 
0  or  u) '  to  negative  the  idea  of  a  diphthong. 

Nu^aiised  l'a7Vi/s, — Some  of  the  vowels  can  be  nasalised.  PeAij 
cnmmonest  are^  «,  French  an  in  avoiit,  a  (often  written  ?«)  closer  thin  I 
in  in  A«,  and  H,  more  open  than  French  w  ;  but  i  and  fi,  correspandinc 
iirdinary  /  and  //,  c,  almost  French  m»,  and  C,  probably  a  little  cksa 
I'rcnch  r//,  also  occur.  These  nasalised  voweU  are  found  both  in  o« 
closed  syllables.  The  nasalisation  appears  to  be  more  or  less  od  Iih» 
some  cases  different  speakers  pronounce  the  same  word  with  or  wiihosc  u 
tion.  The  nasalised  vowels  are  common  in  Semang,  Jakun.  and  Southen 
rare  m  the  other  Sakai  subdivisions. 


»   I  am  not  sure  that  some  collectors  x  Probably   there  is  also  i  i 

.  have  not  inadvertently  sometimes  used       closer  than  i,   but    the  aulhorit 


I 


^ot,  d^ctinguish  these  dearly. 
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*  CMecked  Vowels, — As  finals  the  vowels  are  frequently  found  in  a  checked  or 
"^rapt  form.  There  is  a  rather  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  breath,  which  is 
Sipbably  checked  by  contraction  of  the  glottis.  In  Malay  this  generally  re- 
'^MM&U  a  decayed  final  -k^  usually  still  rendered  in  writing  by  -k,  -k,  or  by  the 
^'Wmaak.  In  the  aboriginal  dialects  it  often  appears  to  be  merely  the  result  of 
Itb  forcible  throwing  of  the  accent  on  to  the  final  vowel.  Apparently  all  the 
■lliiple  vowels  (except  /)  can  be  so  checked,  and  the  check  can  come  after  a 
'%Klg  vowel  (when  so  marked),  but  usually  it  is  after  a  short  one.  It  is  indicated 
^spelling  by  the  apostrophe  (*)  after  the  final  vowel.  ^  Under  the  influence  of 
^(Ubj  orthography  some  collectors  have  indicated  it  by  a  -k  or  -k.  This  throws 
tottbt  on  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  final  k's  in  the  Vocabulary. 
^^  Consonants, — The  consonants  occurring  in  native  Malay  words  are  the 
bOowing  i—k,  g,  ng,  ch,  J,  ny,  /,  d,  «,  /,  ^,  m,  h,  y,  r,  /,  j,  and  w,  Ng  is  the 
inqUe  sound  in  English  sing^  singer  (not  the  compound  sound  in  finger^  which 
%  lepresented  by  ngg) ;  ny  is  like  the  French  gn^  almost  the  sound  written  ni  in 
BSac^tish  onion  \  g\&  the  sound  in  English  give ;  ch  and  /  are  pronounced  rather 
ftore  with  the  point  and  less  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue  than  the  English 
OBods  in  church  and  judges  but  the  difference  is  not  very  audible ;  j  is  the 
oand  in  sin  (not  in  his). 

An  these  consonants  occur  in  the  aboriginal  dialects.  The  sonants  g,  d^  d, 
od  the  palatals  chy  j,  ny,  which  cannot  be  finals  in  standard  Malay,  are  often 
bHds  in  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and  accordingly  ny  has  often  to  be  represented 
If  ^^  These  two  symbols  are  therefore  to  be  considered  identical.'  It  has 
licady  been  observed  that  final  >6  is  to  be  pronounced  as  k  (contrary  to  modem 
tsndard  Malay  usage) ;  likewise  initial  (as  well  as  final)  ^  is  to  be  distinctly, 
bough  not  harshly,  sounded. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  these  sounds  varies  slightly 
n  different  aboriginal  dialects.  According  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Semang  and 
^Uigan  consonants  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  songs  (^,  gt  ng,  ch,  j\  /,  d,  n,  /,  ^, 
*•  ^9  y*  ^>  A  5,  w)  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Kelantan  and  Patani  Malay 
Bttlect  (except  that  the  latter  apparently  had  no  w),  and,  on  the  same  authority, 
he  d  and  /  (and  probably  the  /  and  n)  of  this  Malay  dialect  are  "dorsal"  in 
iTticulation,  that  is,  they  are  produced  by  the  application  of  the  blade  of  the 
ongue  to  the  upper  teeth,  as  in  French,  and  not  by  the  application  of  the  tip  of 
hit  tongue  to  the  upper  gums  as  in  English. 

The  r  (in  the  Patani  and  Kelantan  Malay  phonographic  records)  was  well 
trilled,  but  the  record  was  not  crisp  enough  to  show  whether  the  trill  was  a 
DODgue- trill  like  the  Scotch,  or  a  uvular  trill  as  in  Parisian  French.  Skeat 
thought  is  was  commonly  uvular.  (It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  marked 
iifferences  between  the  pronunciation  of  r  in  different  Malay  dialects ;  in 
Penang  and  Kedah  it  is  far  more  distinctly  guttural  than  in  Malacca.) 

In  the  alx)riginal  dialects  there  appear  to  be  several  kinds  of  r.  In  Sakai 
Clifford  and  De  Morgan  notice  two,  one  of  which  is  apparently  not  far  removed 
firom  a  clearly  trilled  English  r  (formed  therefore  with  the  point  of  the  tongue 
fairly  forward  in  the  mouth).  The  other,  which  they  represent  by  rr^  is 
apparently  like  the  Parisian  or  German  r,  formed  in  the  throat  by  trilling  the 
ovula.      It  is  apparently  somewhat  like  Arabic  ghain  (&).     In  the  Jakun  and 

Mentra  dialects  of   Malacca  I  have  noticed  an  r  which  appears  to  be  formed 
by  putting  the  tongue  into  the  position  for  the  French/ and  then  slightly  trilling 

*   It    would    seem    that    the    glottal  preceding    vowel     into    an    -i    diph- 

cbeck  is  sometimes  heard  before  initial  thong. 

vowels   (as   in   German).      In   the  few  ^  There     is    yet    another    symbol  : 

cases  where  this  has  been  noted  it  is  before   another    palatal    the    collectors 

represented  by  (').  follow  the  Malay  usage  in  writing  n. 

2  The    palatals    tend    to    turn   the  I  have  left  this  unchanged. 
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file  ttnalA  {pfob«1>l7^  Asifhftm  l£  to  m  ^v^ry  «G^bt]jf  trilM  »^  aal  «  > 
t«p«ei0nls  t)ie  /  of  carrespoadanf  Malay  nmnli.  ApfMi^Ulf  ihM  « i 
Kffwbold  me^oi  by  hli  2.  li  k  a^r  lo  Atabfcc  ^i^«,  b«t  noC  iliLwiiJi  Ai 
k  ix  iteilicsl  with  the  ioond  deacribed  by  Mof|pyi  (is  il'^^M#)  ttafeai 

In  Mc3iD«  Utett  i«  &  vokclcM  r  wtiidi  I  twvp  wriRca  rk.  It  Ine  fb: 
teiaito  10  mosi  ^/  ihut  /  Attm  to  v  or  wi  to  v^  li  unmum  Ihi  Hii| 
cofiBipoodipg  wcirt)4«  «i  1ml  vbcn  emphuk  k  thiuwB  im  die  w^bMt  ?ii 
K  ocenn.  It  b  i^tt^btbiy  giiitural  And  v«ry  tieir  to  tbe  Afib^  uiaftic  p 
H  (^  ),  for  Hervfi'  t«pfcftent»  U  by  ^A. 


WbetHei  the  Arabic  jiourJ  («:.)  occurt  in  (be 


rata 


Ammnily  a  Ktronj*  ji  irefttkfcil  ^  mnd  4J}  tike  tlie  Asdik  ^  (i^)  dtt»«« 
m  uealr  a*  well  il^  ihe  of  dinuy  h,  C 

il,  found  in  Stluti,  ^b^bly  partake*  af  tfi«  f^oifiar  i>i>»**—  i(  d  i 
and  U  not  ^iiitc  ycntlcal  with  wiu  M|   but  lest  brt»4»  \ 
fi0C  In  modt  uf  forrtistioD}  tti«  Oatman  c4  {in  i^A\.     1% 
Anal  with  i,     Ther«  j«  ni)  currcipoodl|U[  vciked   Iciirr  {%k\  m  Una^ 
»nd/4jcc»t  ifirry  tafcly,  ibe  latter  a»  a  Itnal  lit  S^tsymis  (NewMTi  i 
Jakan  i«  prat»atkty  mv  errof  for  /),  the  futmar  &a  a  viay  rmra  tMikl  ii  j 
haytnally  fof  ind  x  ia  the  Galas  dtolc^i    of  Skm^am^^     Tiknt 
oooiieffial  v  givtn  by  some  eolkctiifs  b  a  miitake  to  *  at  fl^     /i 
iranaiil  of  rA  and  ^*     />«  ftpj^an  .i»  a  irrfy  rare  i^vilaQi  of  lEaii  £ 

As^if^td  C^f*mfmMii*'—\JnU\^    Malay «   thcat   di 
^t  i«  and  /.     LutfHng  r«ico^i««d  kh  ^nd  ik  m   Utn  KaniEBr  ^^m  1 
(>jul  ebcwherc^/j|  abto  ocean.     Th«4e  mfe  rml  aftplmt^  fmi^ial  IgrlJ 
to  tJte  ioundji  tn  ^nnk^bom/'  **imt-hill  *')  not   iwU--'         *'  i  (br  Mi 
Soolcb  iki,  and   EdjiHAl]   /i.      It    b   doutiCftii    wbc  bttr  ti 

g^TOological  Pfigin  or  are  lb«  mere  ranUt  of  einpliaiji,  nii'irunaauoi  |a  1 
Imk  nodering  of  EagHili).  In  Blu  1  ligtirvK  I  bava  haai^  ll»  tve 
0iQniMii»c«d  with  an  oidinaiy  and  an  nspiiaiact  eooantiaiit,  apfwimtly  af  li 
hucH  cvmbmAti(m«  aft  km^  km  arv  pfobabljf  aytlabftc  oitd  to  be  iM^i^Hi 

CJkifJM  0r  /lai/*CmiMfMHis.-^Qmvt%mtm  AimJ  ^KHPtramirtf  oa  cM 
iba  iltt«fafice :  there  k  nd  ofiT^Udc,  anly  th«  htmt  Itaff  of  the  miok^mi  Ii  1 
Thmm  baw  been  repfesented  hf  imall  latten  aliovc  tbe  tmc.  Tb^  cf  ^ 
lUftltigitiijih  from  oae  aoqther  (bence  tbe  etirioiaB  mutatiitot  ol  ffaal  4,  < 
the  various  <Jialt^(s)  and  (n>m  Xhr  ^lotlal  stop  whiitfa  ^losc*  iba  cKceiaJil^ 
¥©wels.  1  di>  oai  know  whethcf  Mikt^cbo-Maclay,  by  hkM  icaftjy  SM 
ftnjds,  meitm  tbese  checked  cottitonami  or  (la  Scdscnidt  aocuMtnl  r*^^ 
mmtilii  ones. 

Ihuhkd  Fimil  Cm^s&nantu  —In  Sfiziaiig  Skesi  tiften  liottblo  (be  li 
itonant  of  (accented  ?)  sylUble«  to  mdicate  UMt,  as  m  Enrlab,  tt  ma  |»k 
it)  »trt4nj^^!y  pronounced  and  proionfied.  (The  |ircce<lmg  VDWel  ti  mfa^i 
ihort  in  such  C4se«.) 

Disintegraitd  Nmais.—ln  addition  to  tile  ordltiAry  ctajaJ  eeoM^H 
ny  {^\,  tK  ind  wi,  there  are  found  (ai  finaUj  9oaads  whi^]  omy  eaii^  I 
daicribed  ^  consistmg  of  a  checked  or  balf-cociaciDaxil  which,  ttlinil  tf  li 
effp  luniii  into  ibe  corrctspondiag  naial,  Tbua  iti«  S&hA  wtad  i^H  **(■ 
pronouacerl  by  CHffortI  in  my  htadni^^  be^tia  «§  If  oti^  wiro  £ob»  t^  I 
Engliih  word  7urk  (in  Atf^ntUfd  sotitfietfi  EtiglUh^  tun  SooHli,  pioovBi 
and  the  hftlf-fxnijiheti  k  b  changed  info  a  n^,  whidt  u  i>oi»  bcpve««,a« 
iftbble.  Apparently  the  proper  pockion  ot  the  locmtb  u  takea  «t  isic 
h  formed^  I:iefore  the  tiftsa!  pmage  h  opc3»ed,  msiratl  of  tbeac  iMtfiri 
b^ng  Htmnltaneoui  as  in  the  ordinary  naiaJi^  Tbeae  laiter  latcfctefei 
dliimetrmicd  naxaUi  which  ore  evidently  soniatkaaa  dlrml}-  dm  mj 
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intrusive  half-consonant  (as  I  consider  it)  appears  to  vary  in  force  in 
t  dialects,  so  that  while  some  collectors  (especially  in  Semang  and  Besisi) 
itten,  e^.y  -tng  or  -^ngy  others  (especially  in  Senoi)  have  written  -k^  ;  *  the 
art  of  the  consonant  seeming  to  dwindle  till,  e.g,  in  some  Sakai  dialects, 
imple  'k  is  left. 

tt  there  is  a  regular  series  of  variants  ng^  9ng^  h$g,  k^  (really  k^)j  i,  and 
f  for  n  and  m,  I  have  left  these  different  spellings  unchanged,  as  they 
vesent  slight  differences  of  sound.  The  disintegrated  ny  {H)  sometimes 
iie  observer  as  *'^,  •'^,  or  '^,  sometimes  as  figH  (a  palatalised  tig). 
Biologically  these  disintegrated  nasals  usually  represent  the  Malay  and 
timer  ordinary  nasals. 

habit  of  disintegrating  the  nasals  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
lal  dialects  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Dayaks  of  Western  Borneo  are  said ' 
kn,  tn^  and  pni  for  the  ng^  n,  and  m  of  the  corresponding  Malay  words, 
ere  and  in  the  Peninsula  these  peculiar  nasals  appear  to  be  a  product  of 
,  slovenly  articulation. 

some  of  Emeric's  words  the  disintegrated  nasal  represents  the  simple 
"e  of  the  typical  Mon-Khmer  and  aboriginal  form,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
•  his  rendering  is  alwa)rs  strictly  correct. 

M/. — The  data  with  regard  to  accent  and  emphasis  are  very  meagre. 
Igan  prints  the  strongly  accented  part  of  a  word  in  clarendon  and  the  rest 
ary  type,  except  "  very  short "  syllables,  which  he  prints  in  italics.^  Most 
rs  £eu1  to  mark  the  accentuated  syllable,  but  it  will  often  be  found 
d  by  an  acute  accent  (')  in  the  spelling  I  have  adopted.  As  a  rule,  the 
n  all  the  aboriginal  dialects  appears  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable.  This  is 
irked,  however,  in  Sakai,*  where  the  final  syllable  is  apparently  the  real 
the  word,  but  the  tendency  is  also  traceable  in  Jakun,  even  in  words  of 
[1  affinity.  This  is  contrary  to  Malay  usage,  but,  as  in  Achinese  and 
is  probably  due  to  Mon-Khmer  influence. 
Semang  the  accent  is  much  weaker  than  in  Sakai,  perhaps  even  weaker 

Malay.  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks  that  in  the  Negrito  songs  the  same  word 
les  appears  in  different  places  with  a  different  accentuation.  Although, 
akai  (with  which  Semang  has  so  many  words  of  Mon-Khmer  affinity  in 
i),  the  accent  in  Semang  is  usually  on  the  final  syllable,  yet  in  some 
ssyllables  and  polysyllables  Semang  accents  the  penultimate,  and  apparently 
y  cases  the  stress  is  almost  evenly  distributed,  much  as  in  French  and 
e, 

€ra/  Characteristics. — Sakai  has  relatively  more  monosyllabic  or  quasi- 
Uabic  words  (of  the  iambic  type,  with  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable) 
ther  Semang  or  the  Jakun  dialects,  another  instance  of  the  closer  ap- 
ition  of  Sakai  to  the  Mon-Khmer  type.  It  is  also  harsher,  more 
ntal,  and  apparently  more  emphatically  pronounced, 
re   is   no  evidence  of  the  use  of  tones  in  these  dialects  to  differentiate 

c  small  n  is,  of  course,  merely  accent,   or  what   else,   appears   to   be 

ntional  symbol  for  nasalisation,  unexplained. 

ids  for  w;%  /;,  or  ///,  as  the  case  "•  The  monosyllabism  of  pronuncia- 

tion  in  Sakai   insisted  on  by  Clifford 

\  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  xlix,  where  it  is  (but  not  by   other  collectors)  is  prob- 

ted   that   these  Dayaks  use  ni^  ably  to  be  connected  with  the  prevalent 

ay  fii^i^  (as  do  the  aborigines  of  tendency  to  accentuate  the  last  syllable, 

ih  of  the   Peninsula,  who  also  which  thus  acquires  more  relative  im- 

for  mi  and  m  for  mb).  portance,    and     (to    a    person    familiar 

aghan- Stevens    also   puts  some  with  the  normal    Malay  accentuation) 

1  italics,  but  whether  to  indicate  suggests   a  splitting  of  the  word   into 

)S     of     quantity,    absence     of  two  monosyllables. 
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ironii  of  otlKTwise  sjmikt  tmsiul,    bat   skiKii   ilie  wt^  dfaa  s^fnM 
naai  ^  ibtir  ver>  dabit^  tiow^  dtlferent]»iiott  a«fi  tWr  av^^a^ 

Khmer  ifEcity  are  coDotmdL     Tjpic&l  S^epaac  ^id  J^km  wocdp  4»  14 1 
ilwm»elr^  Hi>  re»dily  !<>  the  JiaAlfti*  lb«««  lodicBlfii. 

The  pted«r  import  of  the  pccAsscft  ^mA  !iifisei»  •>  «ell  ■»  dai  aate 
orqpA*  require  f\»rl}ier  mv^tl^aiciii.  Thft  cocwpti  viEtbal  fn^fcia  He  ft 
ar«-,  Sakal  4fl«~  {fm^).  Hi-,  Mf^-A  ccniionimt  «»ittci^tiftc  ^  fio^il  dvoi 
the  dim  (thU  Imi  »r«tEi^  to  be  typs^  of  Nc^rtJKtti  S4kal«  VgA  aamkik 
ocpir  in  Seflimi;^  and  miy  be  of  S^ms^cie  iw^lgini,  A#>,  i>>,  ijid  E&  i}> 

etuvl  lAcl  ioiBQiiawi  tmii*itli«  vmh^     In  Bisid  ft«^  ami  m^  §mm  ^gKm 
wdmaUM  6tmoBm§tJhm.    Tbert  sfipear  to  he  mMOf  afh&  ytAta^ 

Tfa«  oomnoiieit  iii£iei  wm  -an*  |*a«»<,    -jusp*)  lyEid  ^-  4-4i»i  «4 
auioiti  thftt  Hbmt  (Uke  loiDe  of  the  fmfiices)  sir  caniKiQni  10  tlv  M«phita 
Milayo-P^ljisemui  ^mllliBft  Mill  mofv  otiriou»  that  Sfmans  wmA  Koifte  * 
hoqwm^j  tiM  th^  «i9»-  iiki%  in  word*  of  MslaTmii  nffinhy.  itnitl  )l  Im^ 
noti-otEAtfffit  in  M^Ay  lijelf. 

The  Jftkun  dklecl^  m^  llAM^aii  f^eftxt^  mx^  wofhyt^  mst^  hemrn^i 
AbKiiiitely  identic^  with  thetr  ordinuy    1^1  aUy  Ibmii  ^A^-  b  mmm 

iltdispikBtioD  and  rcpvtitioo  (rt^ular  afid  with  VBrmtkviK^  tst  te^/f^ 
■ft  «9«d«»  of  «CTrd^fo»nniit»(;>fi  in  the  nbongiiiaJ  dlalecti. 

A(mfr  /n>fn  the««  methridA  o(  CoRnmtjoa,  itardi  timloriea  fwcibi^idi 
sach  mjitteri  aj^  gender,  number ,  pcacmt*  Ij^ose,'  maod.  "irkTt*  fl^  ^  ^— ' 
drtcrmitiod,  when  necesxAry,  %  the  help  <^  aefMimce  "iifThfy  ««dl^  ili 
Miaiktii  oC  wof^i  to  one  another  in  a  sentence  k  to  •  ff«at  oM^i  Mi 

/Wfr  pfSf^ck  ami  Sj^iax.^Tt^  porU  of  ip«Kb  are  not  £iiM  If 
«nd  H%\  tincH  ^  fnatiy  wor^i  oin  be  used  la  fj^n^yrtt  dlfa^M  TWfWf^ 
lyntActicia  Dftlcr  »br»wing  in  what  oLpo^iy  tli«]r  Wpmr.  But  a  «oiI  « 
lell  to  be  prinmrily  of  one  part  ^i  iipeech.  Tli^  un^  wtsnk  caed  to  d|B 
gender  sie  noimaUy  lued  aa  a4lieclivei^  being  put  mjler  llio  moie  oC  fi«  p0 
Miliit&t  whose  gmlef  hr  to  he  deiacd  :  \m\  vrocds  dcaoihaac  «  fhiic «» I 
4aialt  (ftdalt  or  fonns)  of  Ui  kind^  belog  the  eqtnv&leotft  for  **tt«to' 
**  child/'  ,tr«  primarily  nubstaotrvrs  and  mnaljy  picfixed,  thqiigb  ilsf  s 
ocQuion  be  put  in  JLppo«)ti<»ii  to  (and  then  Mlow)  the  mmsai^  **«*  (f 

The  leading  ntJe  of  liynUx  k  that  the  wonl  indicatluK  fo  dirf  4^ 
thmight  k  pyt  fu-it  iu]d  is  followed  imi&ed&a4e}f  liy  ilie  woedt  wte*^  fii 
doBac  it.  Thus  Etitrihutiv^c  adjecUvei|»  tad  flih^taniiYcs  u^od  a*  id>Mi^i 
the  itilistiiilive  they  qualify.  The  instanoea  mix  vrry  wummtOQA  ihnM^ 
Voeabaluy  and  the  felations  very  various  i  t^,  the  tiocQIld  SttbOiadiV  W^ 
the  speciJTC  diSere&iia,  the  descriptiQii  by  liscaotida  or  ownaihifi  vf  fff 
purpo&e  or  some  leitdin^g  pe^siliiifiry,  ete.^     IVraaiml  fttoiMnaift  p&  ^imi 


I  S$Siax^  takes  such  a  concrete  view 
of  the  verb  thai  it  often  repr<:wntii  the 
iiih|eci  (already  expres&etl  by  a  iiib* 
staotive)  afrexh  by  meajui  of  a  pronoun 
immediately  preceding  the  verb  (A 
182  1  B  59 ;  B  238).  So,  too,  ID 
{^tvin|£  the  equi\^alent  of  a  Malay  verb 
(whiiiji  la  attract  and  impefBoo^t)  a 
Scmang  wiH  generally  prefix  ya*  of  ^, 


the  {irpaniin  of  the  ta  m  pip 
to  the  verb  itaelC 

*  M^,  B  Stfi  F  it6:  F  w^ 
W  9 ;  W  14  ;  W  18, 

*  f  ^*  Apw  (C  48)  ioras  t  « 

*  Thb  ioeladca  the  iimiihit 
of  the  genitive  (or 
appoddoa. 
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re  represent  our  possessive  pronouns.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  **this" 
*that,"  when  qualifying  a  substantive,  follow  it  like  other  adjectives. 

an  adjective  is  defined  by  a  substantive,  restricting  its  reference  to  a 
nlar  sphere,  the  same  rule  is  observed  (B  243  ;  B  325  ;  M  107). 
Ike  most  Far  Eastern  languages  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Peninsula 
annex  to  their  numerals  certain  words  which  roughly  express  the  genus  (or 
general  characteristic)  of  the  things  enumerated.  The  numeral  and  this 
Gal  coefficient  then  go  closely  tc^ether  and  form  an  inseparable  word  group, 
\  may  either  follow  (F  283)  or  precede  (N  115)  the  substantive  that 
tents  the  things  enumerated  (see  the  references  collected  at  N  1x5).  Ap- 
\Stf  the  use  of  these  coefficients  is  not  obligatory  (as  in  Chinese)  but  optional 
I  Hon).  Occasionally  the  mere  numeral  is  put  directly  before  (M  136) 
CMnetimes  after  (T  1 70)  the  substantive. 

{  general  the  subject  (with  its  qualifying  words,  if  any)  comes  first  and 
!es  the  verb,  which  in  its  turn  precedes  the  object  (direct  or  indirect,  or 

in  that  order;  A  xi6),  or  the  instrumental  (S  496)  or  locative  (R  63) 
mt  (if  the  verb  has  a  passive  sense  ;  C  52  ;  F  1 18). 

St  occasionally  the  predicate,  whether  an  adjective  (B  202  ;  G  1 1 1  ;  R  125  ; 
)  ;  U  18)  or  verb  (C  142  ;  F  xo  ;  F  54)  is  treated  as  the  leadmg  idea  and 
cit.'  Very  rarely  is  the  object  thus  thrown  forward  (C  166 ;  K  5  ;  M  76). 
rbs  are  apparently  allowed  a  good  deal  of  latitude  as  regards  their  position  : 
sometimes  stand  first  in  the  sentence  (Q  5),  or  before  the  verb  (A  177  ; 
),  or  after  it  (A  162).  When  they  affect  an  adjective  (or  another  adverb) 
iometimes  precede  (H  153),  but  more  often  follow  it  (V  10;  V  X2,  13). 
sitions  precede  the  word  with  which  they  are  in  special  relation.  Con- 
ons  hardly  occur,  and  though  there  is  a  complicated  array  of  demonstrative 
iterrogative  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  and  adverbs,  there  appear 
in  Sakai  and  Semang  no  true  relatives. 

1   In  interrogative  sentences  inversion  appears  to  be  common. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    ILLUSTRATING 
LOCAL   GROUPS. 

KELANTAN. 


CL. 


3  E 


iillUi.P  Of   SisiAAJiii  uH    PAMa^H    AT  jARlTi 

KKLMH 


SKUU.   of   ^EM,\?ir.   SivKLElON,    AS   VIEWED 
Frucurvil  ai  Ulu  Siong,  Kedah. 


VE. 


Skim,  of  Sk.m.\N(;  Skklkton — Sipk  View. 


riclonging  to  skeletDn  pr<x-ured  at  Ulu  Sionj;,  Kedah. 


PERAR. 


Skmang  ok  Grit  (ok  Janing). 


Skmang  of  Grit  (or  Janing). 


), 
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PERAK 


mm'TWi 


Hume. 


Semang  of  Grit  (or  Janing). 


iiumt. 


Skmang  of  Grit  (or  Janing). 


Sak.m  ok  Kkkhu  ok   Kokbu.   Pkkak. 


Sf.  p.  Lias. 


7i\ 
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Sakai  Family,   Ulu  Bikum.  near  Bidor. 
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LUttiUV    AT   Dt'ifX   TCA, 
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Group  of  Blandas.   Kuala  Langat. 


K.  J*.  Arnott. 


Taken  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Langat  River  in  Selangor,  a  few  miles  above  Jugra. 
The  woman  in  the  centre  is  gracefully  draped,  but  in  a  most  unusual  manner. 


PAHANG. 


(iKOri'    ol     J  AKIN,     Willi    ClIIKI     (»N    KMKIMK    klCMI.     KlANTAN, 


/ 


AhmK'h.inai,  Woman  sipi»<»ski)  to  bf-:  Skvkmv  Vkars  Oi.n, 

KlANTAN.     PaII  \N(;. 


?o? 
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Qttoi^p  m  Awo(tici!y»«,  Vlv  Klal\  Pamano. 
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Knocker. 


JAKUN,  Hills  north  of  Skkkmban,  Slngf.i  Ujonc;. 


Kn^Kker. 


jAKUN  WuMKN.   Hills  nokih  of  Sekemban.  Slngei  L'joNr.. 
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MALACCA. 
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R^l;l•.I^(.^   i  l^ -m    I'.i  s|v|     \m,   Hiandas    lii.oui'ii-Ks. 
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Skcat  ColUction. 
WvWWXSr.^    IKOM     Hi  sISI    AM)    Hl.ANDAs    Bl.OWIMI  KS. 

-  IIkso  rul.liiiv^^  arr  taken  fr  .m  M..upi|Ks  in  the  Skcat  Collection  at  Cambridge,  which  are  there 
S.I.  \..  S.I.M.,  L-ti  .      n.  I.    for  th.j  imrpoM;  of  iileniification  only  the  (liflcrcnliatinK  letter  is  re<  t>riletl. 
'.    V  i->  a  drawing  to  sli.i.v  tlic  p  itt«  rn  of  No,  .>9,  which,  a>  in  some  other  of  the^c  blowpipe  tlccorations, 
i>  >o  faintly  in-  i^nl  a>  to  he  \ery  difficult  to  reproduce  ilistinctly. 
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.VX.vi/  ColUdion. 
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INDEX   OF  SUBJECTS 


AbandoDinent  of  goods,  i.  502,  505 
Abbreviated  titles,  list  of,  i.   p.  xxv 
Abbreviations,  ii.  495 
Abduction,  punishment  for,  i.  497 
Ablution,  ceremonial,  ii.  15,  16 
Abnormalities,  i.  69 
Aboriginal  element  in  Malays,  i.  41 
Abortion,  ii.  23 
Accent,  musical,  ii.  129 
Accuracy  of  blowpipe,  i.  299,  305 
Acid  fruits  as  seasoning,  i.  123 
Adultery,  i.  501  ;  ii.  56,  59,  64,  65,  66, 

78,  81,  84 
Adze,  i.  304 

iEolian  harp,  see  Wind-organ 
Affection,  i.  528 
Age  at  marriage,  ii.  64,  75 
Agriculttire,  Mantra,  i.  365 
Air  demons,  ii.  245 
Amazons,  ii.  282 
Ampallang,  i.  592 

Amulets,  i.  141,  146,  153,  160;  ii.  201, 
328.      Sec  also  Charms 

Angling,  i.  205.  210.  218 

Animal  myths,  ii.  188,  221,  293,  324 

Animals  and  durian,  i.  339;  scaring,  344, 
351  :  songs  about,  ii.  147  sq.  ;  help- 
ful. 340 

Ant-heap  ceremony,  see  Mound 

Ant  pattern,  i.  479 

Anliaris,  i.  143.  263;  poison,  284  j^., 
300.  311 

Antidotes,  i.  267,  287,  294 

.Anvil,  i.  248,  384 

Ape  (lemon,  charm  against,  i.  473  ;  ii. 
246 

.Ape  pallcrn,  i.  474 

Apes,  man's  origin  from,  ii.  344 

Aphrcxlisiac,  ii.  60 

-Arch.iisnis  in  Talx)0  language,  ii.  423 

Areas,  tribal,  i.  43.  etc.  ;  linguistic,  ii. 
387.  391.  400 

Argus  pheasant,  catching,  i.  217  ;  charm 
against.  473  ;   pattern.  474,  477  ;   ii.  6 

Arm-bands,  i.    140  yy..   145 


Armlets,  i.  152 

Arrow,    i.    204,     271,     273    sq,,    276; 

feathering,  271,  274,  277 ;  decoration 

of,  275 
Arrow  heads,  detachable,  i.  272 
Arrow  poison,  i.  272,  279,  284 
Arrow   release,    i.    253 ;    Orang    Laut, 

336 ;  ii.  371 

Arrow  shaft,  i.  271 
Arsenic,  i.  311,  334 
Art.  i.  395  sq. 
Arts  and  crafts,  i.  374  sq. 
Assonance  in  songs,  ii.  129 
Authority  in  house,  i.  513 
Avoidance,  ii.  63.  203,  204 
Awning,  boat,  i.  198 

Babies,  ii.  6  ;  see  also  Child,  Infants 

Bachelorhood,  ii.  49 

Bachelor's  hut,  i.  86 

Bachelors*  sleeping  place,  i.  64,  78 

Bags,  i.  389  ;  matwork,  382  ;  decoration 
of,  390 

Bait,  i.  217 

Bamboo  pillows,  i.  185,  190 ;  vessels, 
113,  130;  tube,  fire  apparatus,  114; 
tobacco  tube,  117;  shoots,  a  food. 
118  ;  cooking  vessel,  121  ;  water 
vessel,  128;  combs,  149;  pin,  156: 
bed,  173,  181  ;  hut,  182 ;  scoop. 
205  ;  tubes,  216,  296,  312  ;  weapons, 
247  ;  knife,  269  ;  ii.  18  ;  quiver,  273, 
278  ;  shoot  pattern,  276  ;  tray,  284, 
285,  299,  301  ;  spear  blade,  296 ; 
scarecrow,  357 ;  raft,  383,  387 ; 
charm  tubes,  437 ;  music,  ii.  121  : 
Princess,  343 

Bambusa  Wrayi,  i.  261,  281 

Banana  leaf  as  nose-pin,  i.  157 

I^nanas  as  food,  i.  118 

Bangkong  song,  i.  670 

Banishment,  i.  502,  506 

Barbican,  i.  173 

Barbs,  arrow,  i.  271  sq. 

Bark-cloth  girdle,  i.  139,  140,  150;  dress. 
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Chiefs  hut,  i.  183 

Child,  canying.  ii.  11,  12,  19,  24 

Child,  feeding,  i.  111,  ii.    19;  marriage, 

"•  75 
r     Child-bearing  period,  ii.  11 
:►     Children,  treatment  of,  i.  528  «.;  ii,  19, 

24  ;  bathing  song,  i.  669 
j£     Chillies  as  seasoning,  i.  121 

Chin,  i.  576,  583,  589 
-.   Chindweb  (or  chinduai)  pattern,  ii.  51  ; 

U€  Love  charms 
Cholera  demon,  ii.  288  ;  charm,  478 
Chopper,  i,  269 
Chorus,  ii.  138 
Cicada,  ii.  210 
Circumcision,  ii.  34.  40,  50 
Civet  cat  pattern,  i.  418 
Civilisation,  visits  to,  i.  540 
Clans,  ii.  62 
Classification  of  quiver  patterns,  i.  440 ; 

of  patterns.  464 
Clay  pellets  for  blowpipe,  i.  259,  304 
Oeaning-rod  for  blowpipe,  i.  310 
Oeanliness,  i.  85,  532 
Oearings,  i.  343,  346,  366;  not  made, 

373  :  spell  for,  706,  714 
Climbing,  i.  50,  62,  85,  92 
Oothing,  i.  65,  93,  191 
Ooud  pattern,  i.  474 
Oouds.  ii.  207 

Oub  house,   see   Bachelor's  hut.   Com- 
munal hut.  Long  house 
Coconut  drinking  vessel,  i.    113;   water 

carrier,   195  ;    mythical  poisonous,  ii. 

315  . 
Collecting  poison,  i.  284,  290,  300,  302, 

312.  332 
Colour  vision,  Semang,  i.  48 
Combs,  magic,   i.   148,   156.   492  ;   165, 

396  sq.  ;    patterns.  420  sq.,  606  sq,  ; 

buried    with    women.    424  ;    making, 

424 :    work  of  men,   424  ;    names  of 

parts,  426 
Commensality,    i.    no,    116,    124,    129, 

355  ;  as  marriage  ceremony,  ii.  57 
Communal     hut,     i.     171,     177,     182  ; 

property,  504 
Condiments,  i.  128 
Confiscation  of  goods,  ii.  79 
Contracts,  i.  502 
Cooking,   i.    112.    120,    126  n.\   vessels, 

120  ;  by  men,  135  ;  fish,  214  ;  stones, 

248 
Copper  rings,  i.  163 
Coral  rings,  i.  158 
Cork  tree  song,  i.  667 
Corpse,    laying    out.    ii.    97,    98,    102  ; 

marking  with  cross,  ii.  102 
Council  of  chiefs,  i.  515 
Courtship,  i.  676;   ii.  61,  69 
Crabs'  legs  in  necklace,  i,  165 


Cradle,  ii.  7 

Crafts,  i.  374  sq, 

Craipp  spell,  i.  695 

Craniology,  see  Cephalic  index 

Creation,  ii.  336,  344 ;  myth,  475 

Creeper  pattern,  i.  480 

Crime,  i.  497,  500,  506,  512,  515,  518 

Cripple,  ii.  4 

Crocodile  as  food,  i.  125  ;  song,  649  ; 
il  27 

Cross-hatching  on  combs,  i.  435 

Crystal  rings,  i.  163 

Cucumber-seed  pattern,  i.  419 

Cultivation,  i.  93,  338  sq. ,  365  ;  com- 
munal, 504 

Culture,  Semang,  summary  of,  i.  53-54  ; 
Sakai,  summary  of,  64-66 ;  Jakun, 
summary  of,  93-95 ;  of  Semang, 
Andamans,  and  Philippines,  586 ;  Mon- 
Annam,  ii.  449 ;  and  language,  470 

Cups,  coconuts  as,  i.  132 

Customs  of  Semang,  Andamans,  Philip- 
pines, i.  587 

Cymotrichi,  use  of  term,  i.  37 

Dagger,  i.  269 

Daily  life,  i.  384,  388,  391 

Dance,  i.  95;  ii.  126,  137,  169;  wand, 

i.  145  ;  at  rice  feasts,  364  ;  names  of, 

364 ;     dress,    364  ;     ii.     118,     131  ; 

mimetic,  ii.  119 
Dart,  blowpipe,  i.  257,  282,  298,  310, 

327,    330 ;     marks    on,    286,    331  ; 

msLking,  331 
Day,  divisions  of,  i.  393 
Death,  origin  of,  ii.  337 
Death- wind,  ii.  ai8 
Debt.  i.  503.  519 
Decoration  of  body,  ii.  28 
Decorative  art,  i.  395  sq. 
I>ecorum,  Sakai,  i.  122  n. 
Deer  as  food.  i.  135  ;  hunts,  221  ;  magic, 

417  ;  slot  pattern,  417  ;  song,  639 
Deformities,  i.  49,  105 
Deities,  ii.  177  sq. 
Demon,  expelling,  i.  366,  ii.  26  {see  also 

Exorcism) ;     Huntsman,     245,     303 ; 

Sakai,  282 
Demons,  ii.  181  sq.,  234,   238,   241  sq., 

247,  301  sq.,  322,  360,  477 
Depilation,  i.  148.  164 
Descent,  rule  of,  ii.  63,  87 
Destruction  of  mankind,  ii.  236 
Dialects,    Sakai,    396    sq.  ;    Jakun.    ii. 

403  sq. 
Dibble,  i.  348,  350,  372 
Dibbling,  i.  343,  372 
Diorite  implements,  ^i.  244  «. 
Diseases  of  aborigines,  i.  100-106  ;  cause 

of,   421;    magic  against,    421,    480; 

as  punishment,  ii.  59 ;  origin  of,  2x2 
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Dishes.    •      1  10.    123 

Div in.it.- Tt.  ::.   154  «..  200,  287.  306 
Diving.  •■  2^4 
Divorce.  iJ.  05.  78.  81.  83 
lh>f^.  i.  192.  193.  204.  214.  221.  3141.  ; 
hunting.  207.  215.  220.  224;  breed- 

»"»;.  373 
l>oom  myth.  ::.  347 

DivaiKcis  an<l  talKX>  l.inqiiage.  ii.  405 

Dragon  cuniliat,  li.  155  //.  ;  iu  eclipse. 
203:  235 

Drami.  il.iiice.  ii.  132 

Dr.iu^htsni.inship.  i.  402 

I>ream  as  «^men,  i.  365  ;  ii.  23 

Dreams,  li.  aoi.  261.  367 

Dress,  i.  >^.  137  •/.  ;  dance,  364  :  ccre- 
moni.i.1,  n.  ix3,  124.  136:  of  magi- 
cian. 250 

Dnnkmi;.  melhol  of.  i.  no;  vessels, 
no,  113.  132 

Drou^jht.  ch.irm  against,  i.  476 

Drum,    li.     117.     124,    136.    139.     142. 

Dug-outs.  i.  39«) 

Durian.  1.  93.  123.  132.  134,  136,   339, 

3?)iy  J./.  .   trcfs,  price  of.  370 
Dwarfs,  rarity  of,  i.   100 
Dytni^.  tarirucll  song  to.  i.  705 

Migle,  ii.  z^r* 

Hig'.cwO'^il.  i.  225,  239 

Kar,  tlowLTS,  gr.iss  in,  i.    155:  boring. 

159;  >»■  33.  39.  5^ 
Rirly  rism.n.  1.  384 
Kainnns,  i.   150,  i^*^ 
Kars,  1.  4w.  Cmj 
Kar-stUiib,  1.  159  ;  iu  39 
Earlli.  sh.\pe  of.  ii.  239,  286,  292,  476  : 

>.>r!giii  ot,  286  :  not  solid,  356 
Haiili    lii.'mon,    chiirm    against,    i.   358  ; 

g«>«l.  3^5.  371  ;  mother,  ii.  2x0 
Klwny.  1.  239 

Eclipse,  ii.  203.  298,  319,  320 
Kgijs,  as  foi:Hl.  i.  118 
Elt*ction  of  Batin,  i.  517 
KK'nunts.     linguistic,     unidentified,    ii. 

462 
Kkphant.  as  f<x>d,  i.  126  ;  hunting,  202, 
20h  :  scaring,  344  ;  song,  635  ;  taboo, 
11.  132.  200;  myilis.  221;  293;  stone, 
294 
Knil»i«iiis  on  conies,  i.  434 
MnioiionN,  fX[)r*.*ssion  of,  Semang,  i.  52 
Eniiuratici',  i.  50,  52.  64,  87 
Idi.|u«."tic  of  lice  feasts,  i.  353,  356 
Kw;opr;i:is,  knowledge  of,  i.  559 
Evil  t;ye,  i.  162 
lAchanj^e  of  wives,  ii.  76,  121 
Exogamy.  l<jcal,  ii.  63,  87  ;   84,  86 
'•Aorcisin.    1.    695  ;   ii.    49,   230.  252  5/ 
?s7     ^«8.    2o\ 


Eyes.  i.  35 

of,  30.  < 

Eyelashes. 

Fabulous  1 
Face,  sr^  1 
Face  pain 
Face  pain 
Familj-,  i. 
Fan-pialm 
Fasciculi 

W.  L. 
Fattening 
Feast.  fisJ 
Feasts,  ii, 
Featherin 

278 
Fecund  itj 
Feet.  i.  4 
Felling  tr 
Fermente 
Fern  shoe 

47  ;  se 
Ftcus  bar 
Filing  tee 
Fillet,  he: 
Filler,  ba 
Fine,  i.  4 
Fire,     fan 

cerenio 

as     COL 

magic. 

82  ;  at 
Firearms, 
Firebrand 
Fire-drill. 
Fire-maki 
Fire-rope, 
Fire-saw, 
Firstborn, 
Fish    fcxKJ 

205  ,-     s 

206,  21 

21T,  22 

ing,    2  z 

fence    p 

476  :   so 

song,  i. 

Fishing,  i. 

218,  22^ 

Fishing  fea 

Fishing-hu 

Fishing-rcx 

Flint  and  s 

Flesh-food, 

Float,  i.  r^ 

Flood,  ii.  1 

Floor,  raist 

Flooring  i. 

Flowers  wo 

163  n   ' 
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^?lower  theory  of  art,  i.  396 
^Plitte,  ii.  123,  135.  142 

Flying  fox  song,  i.  657  ;  ii.  191 
FoBtor,  i.  48,  60,  602 
Folklore,  ii.  173  sq, 
■*^Food,   i.   87,   109  sq.,   112,    117,   122; 
mode  of  taking,  no;  distribution  of, 
*^       ia6  «.  ;  preparation  of,  127  ;  taboos, 
X34 ;  ii.  226,  260 ;  taboos  of  mother,  ii. 
*^        II,  21  ;  children's,  19  ;  burial  of,  92, 
^-        94.  116 

'-  Footprints,  i.  50  ;  huge,  ii.  284,  366 
?    For^iead.  i.  576 
t     Forest,  mode  of  clearing,  i.  342 
'     Forest  pattern,  i.  489 
-     Forge,  Besisi,  i.  390 

Forging  arrow-point,  i.  271  ;  iron.  383 

Foster  child,  ii.  27 

Fowling,  i.  93,  209.  216 

Fowls  as  food,  i.   116  ;  not  eaten,  135, 

136 
FHnge,  leaf,  i.  139.  142  sq.,  150  ;  grass, 

150 ;  fungus.  382 
Frogs  as  food,  i.  118  n.  ;  and  rain,  479  ; 

pattern,  480 
Frontiers,  linguistic,  ii.  412 
Fruit  as  food,   Mantra  use  of,   i.    118, 
ia6  n.,  127  «.  ;  stones,  338  ;  gather- 
ing, 342.  360  ;  food  of  Orang  Laut, 
372  ;    charm    on    bamboo   for,    485  ; 
song,  627  ;  ii.  128,  157 
Fumigation  of  planting  sticks,  i.  350 
Fimgi  as  food.  i.  118 
Fungus  bracelets,   i.    144.   152 ;    girdle. 
138,    142.    151,   380;    ligature,   146; 
tigress  milk,  ii.  4 
Furniture,  ste  Pillow 
Future  life,   ii.    5.   205,   207,   209.  217, 
239,    285,   290,    292,   298,   299,   321, 
348.  350 

Gabang  song,  1.  663 

Gable,  slope  of,  i.  187 

Gadong  in  poison,  i.  289,  293.  301,  319 

Gait  of  Semang,  i.  50.  62,  69 

Gambier  plants,  i.  368 

Game,   preparation  of,  i.   123  ;   bag  of, 

213  ;  fence,  213.  221 
Games,  i.  64,  75 
Gardens,  i.  117 
Geometrical  patterns,  i.  402 
(testation,  ii.  8 
Gestures,  Semang.  i.  52 
Ghost,  ii.  Ill,  114 
Giants,  ii.  282,  284 
Gibbon  song,  i.  646 
Ginger,  use  of,  i.  123  ;  song.  ii.  129 
Girdle,  i.  138  sq.,  150  ;  of  quiver.  299 
Gods,  i.  54  ;  ii.  177  ;  see  also  Kari,  Pie, 

Tuhan,  etc. 
Gourds  as  food,  i.  118 


Grain  food,  adoption  of,  i.  in  ;  earliest. 

340 
Grammar,  Mon-Khmer,  ii.  446 
Granary,  i.  171,  179,  342 
Grass  girdle,  i.  60 
Grater,  stick,  for  food.  i.  115 
Grave,  ii.  91,  97,  99,   104 ;  offering  at. 

92  sq.  ;  objects  in,  92.  96,  ixx,    112, 

116  sq. ;  rice  sown  on,  109  ;  demon,  i. 

700  ;  ii.  244 
Greeting  after  rice  feast,  i.  356 
Gutta,  i.  225  ;  procuring,  233 
Gutta-percha,  i.  323 
Gutta  taban,  i.  233,  239 

Habitations,  i.  54,  65,  94,  168  sq.  See 
also  Houses,  Huts 

Hair,  i.  31,  34  sq.,  46,  58,  67,  79,  92, 
147.  573  59*  591.  599:  character, 
classification  by,  36 ;  washing  the, 
155  ;  flowers  in,  155  ;  care  of,  159, 
161  ;  Duckworth  on,  584 ;  of  corpse, 
combing,  ii.  102 

Hairpin,  i.  192 

Hairy  people,  ii.  282 

Hall,  tribal,  i.  189 

Hallux,  curve  of,  i.  49 

Hammer,  stone,  i.  249 

Hammock,  child's,  ii.  11 

Hands,  i.  49,  62,  85 

Harp,  bamboo,  ii.  1x8,  123,  134,  139. 
142,  168 

Harpoon,  i.  205 

Harvests,  number  of,  i.  344 ;  magic 
before,  351 

Hatchet,  i.  250.  269 

Hawk's-eyes  pattern,  i.  276.  4x7,  418 

Head  measurements,  i.  44,  56  ;  shaving, 
53.  X46,  X48,  164  ;  ii.  16,  32  ;  dress  of 
men.  i.  146,  148,  X54  ;  ii.  X43  ;  t»ands, 
i.  X47,  X49;  ii.  X2  ;  scratcher,  i.  165; 
band  patterns,  472,  625  ;  of  victim, 
ii.  228 

Health,  i.  190 

Hearing,  i.  49,  6x,  85 

Hearth,  i.  XX4,  XX9,  X24.  X28.  184.  192 

Heat,  endurance  of.  i.  52 

Height,  i.  43,  56.  69,  72,  81,  90-91 

Herbal  remedies,  ii.  353 

Hieroglyphics,  charm,  i.  624 

Hill  rice,  i.  342  ;  pattern,  488 

Hillock  pattern,  i.  486 

Hips,  child  on,  ii.  X2 

Historical  traditions,  ii.  264,  302.   333, 

341.  344.  355.  364.  372 
History  and  language,  ii.  467 
Hog  hunting,  i.  220,  224 
Honesty,  i.  526,  527,  559 
Honey,  i.   X32,  229,  230,   231  ;  charm. 

230 
i   Honeycomb,  i.  133 
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BflnUU  fine.  «*  <S«;  ii^^  «M9  te 
■Mici.  It 

-^  i  5*<>  IS7«  H9 

/  of  Miteii,  I.  ||o 

ITnwn  ■,  L  194, 196 » iiUn  Al,fiii  Imxahao^ 

liiMliiig,  k  flOQ  jfM  90(i»  »a«  9i4«  ai^  * 
coMrai,  a  ni 

HAklat  ttor.  L  551 

Hmi.  i  63,  94,  169^  IJ3*  198.  586  jy.  : 

t^v ;    raaid.  f$6»    191 ;    Ini    >i9 ; 
lvi«l,  11.  tiw;  Mil*  to6 

InploB^iia,  I.  m«a  if. 
laprovliftiiMi,  i  685 ;  ii.  168 
Imnami  In  (Mb  evmonr,  ii.  9$ 
loeiaid  pvlisitt,  ^  4SS*  «a^ 

Ifi^iiidile,  It.  It 

lul^nH,  tiratituml  oft  it.  ti  tatfcoC  10 
l»hrnttti*t*,     r.     504,     ti»^    514*     ti9 1 
fwniAh,  544 

in»tnTmai(*,  niittial,  i.  £%  ^5«  $S  •  ^ 

ti7 
ItiyUicoooe,  i  59!,  |»9i  §^ 

fnwlAvnOiiBiy.  U  49$ 

{M*  u»^  ^>  t'  36 1  ff.i  311 ;  «ff^  of. 

Troth  tHlJoo  of,  L  154  ;  iL  0 ,  dun  pouitft« 

Itdm.  i,  J97.  39^ 

jrw'w'hajjh  iL  J 17*  jgea^  136^  149 
Judiia^  procedure,  u.  66 

Juflgje  fowl  WSftgt  t.  65? 

KiimH  frm  p«item,  1,  414 

Kitchen  middenA,  i, 


Ridtfra  9 

6S§ 

ifcoo*  t  949J«. 

mod  mm.  jts.  391.  41 

909;  iUAer|<o^ 
them   10  oiteK  4319  if.;  ll 

Li^liii3gs«  L  350w  ■69.  Jil 

£^te4,  i.  63 

Law*,  L  495  *f. 

L^dcs^  in  musap.  ^  rgS 

Leaf  frieii^e.   L    139^   141  i^* 
rifles*    xso;    filk^  ik  « 
*^'   »7S.   tioj  rf.  i|o: 
pl»t«.  4lt4  ;  ^9nwjp«»Jt 
307  :      sici^ps    fif   ttar*| 

L«eebe»«  it.  993 

L^  l«Ad9,  i  t40  jif,.  14$ 

JL^ir  in  poison  L  919.  t^s 

I4iEMms«  L  f4ajf.t  MS 
Mflitahur,  t  451 ;  iL  9d6 

Lime  tve  of,  witli 

pmtMitm  or,  1 17  n. 
Uttgiiktic  m9p,  Sftfe9i»  1 
Lsii9cnrictil«  ttto  off 
Umx^  tt9  Ipod*  L  13s  : 

pwtl^'Q,      491  ; 

brlQgcr.  tL  36 
Lgoas,  i.  5f6 
LolA  dcttb.  use  €»f.  L  14 
L<mg  bouse,  I.  i;rt 
L<?vT-  cbmrut*.  li.  ^.  93*^  5 

Ljingt  li.  914 

Maj^c  And  ric^-planlfni:.  I  ^cv 
mtiiiiiAls«  417  :§; 

wotacefi    9ncL   ^  *    pra^ea 
eviT,  ajj,  j69 

393.    3^7,    35^    3^1;    tae 

34  S  :  hiit,  3ot 
Klaice.    Ill,     117,    34J.   ^t 


i.  9d6 
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^laUet,  i.  382,  385 
I^Pilli,  origin  of,  ii.  ai8 
^'^  dan-hunting,  i.  530 

^iap.  linguistic,  Sakai,  ii.  394  ;  linguistic, 
^^  &E.  Asia,  442:  linguistic,  Mon-Annam, 
*^    440  ;  numeral  systems,  454  ;  of  Ipoh, 

L  a6i 
^^^iiarks,  property,  i.  436 
^JiAttriage,  i.  54,  66,  95 ;  customs,  678 ; 
**  s     ii.    55  j^. ;  season  for,    70,   8a ;   age 
itr     of.  8s 
^^Miit,  L  197 

fee  Mttt-making,  i.  382,  386,  389 
Mf  Matwork  pouch,  i.  121,  158 
Kx  MatrfliDeal  descent,  ii.  87 
Ml  Maxims,  legal,  i.  508,  689 
3    Meals,  i.  xi6,  121,  124,  126,  129 
;     Measure  of  capacity,  i.  231 
.     Medidne-man.  ii.  225.     See  alio  Magi- 
cian 

Medicine-hut,  ii.,  252,  359 
^      Medicines,  i.  104.  229,  354.  361,  456 

Medium,  ii.  252  n. 

Melon-seed  pattern,  i.  482 
'      Melon-shell  as  water -vessel,  i.  130 

Men  eat  first,  i.  116 

Men's  work,  i.  135,  374,  485.  See  also 
Commensality 

Menstruation,  ii.  54 

Mental  disease,  absence  of,  i.  103,  104, 

333 

Merbau  song,  i.  665 

Message  characters,  i.  4x4 

Metaphor  in  taboo  language,  ii.  421 

Metre,  ii.  129,  130 

Mice,  charm  against,  i.  476.  See  also 
Mouse 

Mice  demons,  i.  349  n. 

Midwife,  ii.  3,  7,  15,  25,  26  ;  see  Sage- 
femme 

Migration  of  village,  i.  500 

Migrations,  i.  522  ;  ii.  264,  368 

Milk,  mother's,  ii.  18 

Millet,  i.  III.  117  «.,  340,  341,  343 

Mineral  poisons,  i.  265 

Mining,  tin,  i.  388.  392 

Mixture  of  races,  i.  39  ;  chief  forms,  42 

Mongolian  eye,  i.  61 

Monitor  lizard,  ii.  190 

Monkey  as  food,  i.  125,  126.  131.  135; 
magic,  215,  418  :  ornament.  309  ; 
song.  ii.  128;  monster.  210;  coco- 
nut, 223  ;  songs  and  spells,  i.  628. 
645,  648,  674,  692 

Moon,  ii.  187,  202,  235,  298.  319,  338, 
476  ;  ancestors,  298  ;  man  in,  300,  319 

Mortality,  child,  ii.  11 

Mortars,  i.  128,  130;   rice,  351 

Mosquitos,  origin  of,  ii.  285 

Mound  as  tribal  emblem,  i.  189  ;  ii.  72- 
74  :  ceremony.  57,  71,  77 


Mourners'  custom,  ii.  109 

Mourning,  ii.  94 

Mouse-deer  song,  i.  643 

Mouse  demon,  i.  350 

Moustache,  i.  148 

Mouth,  i.  576 

Mouthpiece  of  blowpipe,    i.   257,   262, 

a8a,  305,  307,  329 
Movements,  i.  69 
Murder,  punishment  for,  i.  501 
Music,  ii.  1 17  sq. 
Music  at  rice  feast,  i.  364 
Musical  instruments,  i.   54,  65,  94  ;  ii. 

117  j^. 
Mutilations,  i.  49 
Muzzle-block,  i.  282,  317 
Muzzle  or  distal  end  of  blowpipe,  i.  308 
Mynah  bird,  i.  135 
Myth  bamboos,  i.  448 
Myths,  creation,  ii.  183 

Name  taboo,  i.  363 ;  mark,  436,  460 : 
tree,  ii.  3  sq.  ;  burning,  12  ;  loss  of,  12 

Naming,  ii.  12,  16,  19,  21,  25,  34,  53, 
71,  261 

Narcotics,  i.  116 

Necklaces,  i.  152  5^.,  164 ;  spell,  705 

Needle,  i.  269 

Neolithic  patterns,  i.  246 

Net-making,  i.  210 

Nets,  i.  210,  224 ;  weighted,  210 

Network,  i.  377,  386,  394 

Noise  as  charm,  ii.  26 

Nomadic  character,  l  53,  521 

Noose  as  snare,  I  209 

Noosing  pheasant,  i.  2x7 

Nose  depressed,  i.  48 ;  58,  76,  576  ; 
sticks,  150.  156.  157;  boring,  ii.  32, 
38;  pin,  31;  flute,  X17,  X23,  134, 
136,  142  ;  plugging,  123 

Nudity,  137,  162 

Numbers,  i.  37.  42  «. ,  74.  81,  523 

Numeration,  i.  394  n.,  522,  529  ;  ii.  453 

Nurse,  ii.  8 

Objects  decorated,  i.  407 

Offering,  ii.  X99 

Oil.  use  of,  i.  162,  166 

Omens,  ii.    325  ;  from  dreams,  i.   365  ; 

of  sex,  ii.  23 
Oj)enness,  i.  534 
Opium,  Sakai  use  of.  i.  122 
Oracle,  ii.  252  n. 
Orchard,  durian.  i.  370 
Ordeal,  ii.  66 
Orientation,  i.  62.  201  n.  \  of  grave,  ii. 

97.  "4 
Origin,    tribal,    song    of,     i.     686 ;    ii, 

165 
Ornamentation  of  blowpipe,  i.  309 
Other  races,  dealings  with.  i.  52X  sq. 


l«»intliif  bodf »  ii  JO ,  &«,  47 
Pilm  \liula.  I   itt«  114;  wA*  *K^» 
ImI  hni.  16Q,   170,  rf5«  177.    ^99 1 
wood  clmii&g  roil*  is«;  mv^  aptvt. 

pc  j%S :  Intit  fi«od.  4^ 

f>Mi^  af  comhi,  i .  J97  «P*  *  49^ :  sMoad, 

of  cenib.  4J>  ;  oeB|r«l«  4$$ 
PirmMQft  in  bim,  I  it j 
Pwftrldift cBt^Cff ,  L  fli6 
rartiuitian,  L    101  ,   li.  a«   iAw   fir   90* 

af.   ^^.   475;   pMSlio&  la  >  t*  d^: 

tiut,  7;  tslioo»  a* 
Pi.1«!ra2Lt  atilborit3r,  it.  65 

I^aiu^si,  ckniiisxion.  L  4<^*  4^  < 
ooiub.  4«ijf,,  606  s^,, ;  i^wmt,  4)^* 
4j6f  ^17;  blowfiipe,  461, 
StAisfti^  471  :  Jaiham.  44) ;  blowpipe* 
jaaasm  of.  ^-se ;  IL  9.   le ;  Auee,  45  * 

Moll,  ^Uy,  L  i$9.  J04 

Fcngtiiilti,  L  4^  Af.,  4QQ,  §00 

Pttpper  uartt  for  befdt  l.    i^J  «l  :  wtlit 

13 1  ;  in  Ifkiwpt[iv  potlflOQ^  »6| 
I^^oitlmI  mrcidajn}*  L  145^  li^ 
Fe^ipbmsui  In  vkboQ  lanmfpt^  ii.  4^9 
Foaecuciou  bv  llak^  I  $«!•  jjs 
Pnrsfrmphi*  1.  lOi 

ttM|Ki«3t7«. 

nmM  ^taumamn.  Skmaiii;,  L  43.  |77 : 
Sihfti.  5a.  58a;  Jokim.  66  f^*.,  5<9s; 
LftbU  iniiei,  &9 ;  Johar  tritjc*.  77; 
QrttJig  Lout,  S^;  Pudcworth  «m.  96 
If,  ;  KetiabQi,  191 ;  tk^ssi,  593  : 
Muitm,  S93  ;  <5f  tribe»,  601 

FlqpiHfnomj,  I  0,  5  a,  73.  s6it 

^Igeoa  aa  fidod.  i  135 

Pigmetiti,  i*  195  r  it.  |i ;  okiiinKi,  47 

PlffmcQUuifm,  i^  Kye,  Hair,  ^km  colour 

PiI*.dw«llU*f,  L  19G  ;  iJ,  451 

Pilb«.    i.     180,    185*    iBb,    18ft.    189. 

4SS 

Pin,  b^mbf^o,  L  {56 

Pits.  gKiiie,  L  dsj 
Ft««eiit&<  ii  a,  |,  4,  9 
HMflnf ,  1.  148 
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^436  ji/..  617  sq.  ;  patterns  dawfied, 

r 

mat  for  bride,  ii.  82;  and  language.  385, 

'^»««  466 

dealings  with  other.  L  531 
^  kAbcU  affinities,  older  views  of,  i.  34 
^tftwUo-faitmeral  index.  Semang.  Annan- 
■rdftlB's  figures,  i.  98 
ciAA  t  383.  387 
ijWds.  Malay,  i.  538 
iipriBlKm.  it  203 
,^bdB  diann,  u  479,  492 
ijlbniCaof  bow,  i.  373,  379;  of  blowpipe, 
r^      960,  fl99,  305,  333  ;  musical,  of  songs. 
c       tt.  I3« 

1^  mak,  BHurks  of,  ii.  41 
I  Kaq»  stone,  L  348 

Raft    as    food,     i.    135 ;     trap,     303, 


,  L  114,  115,  138,  337,  339,  377 ; 
rasp.  1x5,  I30 ;  snares,  309 ;  binding. 
871 ;  bowstring,  380 ;  dart  butt, 
'  983  ;  whipping,  397  ;  cover  of  quiver, 
3x4 ;  blosom  pattern,  416 ;  thorn 
patikem,    418,    419 ;     pattern,    485, 

itBM°g'  i-  351 

Receptacles,  i.  405 

R^dan  song,  i.  661 

Red  pigment,  ii.  37,  44 ;  hair,  59 

Reed  dart-holder,  L  358,  398,  313,  3x5, 

333,  334,  339.  331,  334;  bundle  in 

quiver,  334,  337 
Regalia,  Malay,  ii.  291 
Religion  a  bar  to  intermarriage,  i.  39 ; 

Semang.   54 ;  Sakai,  65  ;  Jakun,  95 ; 

u.  173  sq. 
Rembau  Malays,  i.  41 
Rengas  tree,  i.  363 
Resin,  i.  337,  339.  333.  306,  333 
Rheumatism,  i.  loi 
Rhinoceros    hunting,   Semang,    i.   303 ; 

horn,  204,  239  ;  song.  636 
Rhitomorph  girdle,  i.  143 
Rhyme,  ii.  139 
Rice.  i.  93,   no.   in,   113,   117,  118, 

133,    136   ».,    130,    134.    135,    340, 

341  '^..  358.   361,   367.    370.    37a; 

planting,  345,   347  ;   bin.  348  ;  soul, 

349  «•.  353.  362,  367  ;  magic.  351, 

355.  389 ;  cooking,  353  ;  feast,  353. 

363 ;     husking,    353 ;      boat,     359 ; 

planters'  song.  361.  706 ;  harvest.  367 ; 

spell,  367 ;  names  of  varieties,   368  ; 

grounds,    536 ;    planting  song,  675 ; 

feast    song,    680 ;    spells,    694    sq,  \ 

reaper's  spell.  707 
Ring-barking,  i.  380 
Ring    in    blowpipe,    i.    308  ;    lines    of 

combs,  403 


Rings.  L  153,  154.  158 

Roc,  ii  3x7 

Rock  sbelteis.  i.  X73 

Rod,  fishing-,  L  305 

Rod  fishing,  i.  aio 

Roedeer  song,  L  64X 

Roots,  preparation  of,  i.  xa9 ;  on  neck- 

laoe,  X5a ;  as  food,  37a 
Rope,  in  dimhing,  Semang,  L  5X  ;  sun. 

33011. 

Sacred  places,  il  197,  248.  325 
Sacrificial  tray,  it  98 
Saga,  Sakai,  U.  364 
Sage-femme,  ii.  a,  7,  a6 ;  house  of,  7 
Sails,  L  394 

Sale,  t  50a ;  of  land,  548 
Salt,  L  2a8;  not  used,  117;   as  anti- 
dote, 368 
Sap  as  bird-lime,  L  309 
Sayings,  trsditknial,  i.  689 
Scale,  musical,  ii.  xx8 
Scalp  lock,  i  163  it. 
Scapegoat,  iL  374 
Scareat>w,  L  357 
Scarecrows,  bamboo,  i.  344 
Scarification,  iL  34,  40 
Scaring  demons,  ii.  a6 
Sdenoe,  knowledge  of,  i.  560 
Scoop,  fishing,  L  305 
Scorpion  pattern,  i.  477 
Sea,  dread  of,  t  94  it.,  199 ;  origin  of,  ii. 

339 

Seasonal  marriage,  it  70,  83 
Seed  necklace,  I   X45,  153,   165 ;  arm- 
lets, 146 
Seedlings,  planting  of,  i.  338 
Sendings,  ii.  333 
Separation    of    husband    and    wUe,    i. 

516 
Serpent,  rainbow,  ii.  303 
Seven  times,  i.  355 ;  ii.  74 
Sex  omens,  ii.  33 
Sexual    characters,    i.    43 ;    magic,    ii. 

67 
Shadow,  it  1 10 
Shaft,  palm-wood  spear,  i.  397 
Sheds,  temporary,  i.  199,  341 
Shell  water-vessel.  L  138  ;  necklace.  145. 

X53,    165 ;    rings,    X58 ;    ornament. 

165  ;  fish,  319 ;  knife,  ii.  6 
Shells,  freshwater,  L  117  it.  ;  in  hair,  i. 

163  II. ,  x6s 
Shyness,  t  535,  567 
Sick  boy  song,  i.  673 
Sight,  i.  48,  60 
Silent  trade,  i.  335,  337 
Silver  rings,  i.  163 
Sitting  burial,  iL  95 
Skeleton,     Semang,     L     58a;    Jakun, 

598 


i  as*  S4«  II*  9^  47*  te* 
69.64.  S73^Sf4*  $ys»60ft; 
too,  1004  to^,  104 

5fta  Jf.i  $St  jy,  j^.  601 ;  il«iuf«  8^; 

li.    1I6.  «y.  aj9*  «7?    pa*«»- 
316;  repe^  319:  poi*  jae:  tn^^Nl* 

S1a*i^,  t  S19.  j3j;  iL  tf 

'  in  racsii  proUcM,  i  4m 
Uk^  k  i%  9^1  boom  ol* 
lis 
Sbiefimf    iiaft,    L     17^     178.     iBf, 

SUnc  i9r  cUU.  ii  tjN  »« 

^M&pov,  i  100*103  <  ^  '47  >  355 

Smei)t«^gsp,  t  178.  ti7 

Sisahtit.  i  4&0.  494  Jif^ 

SiiAk«  ««  foc<a,  i.   118  II. ,    [35.    130; 

eftldiiaff*  ot6 ;  poiaoo*  use  U*  064 ; 

ft  at3»  aa4 

L  ■oc,  907 
Soa«t  ofte»  1  #94  if. 
SoBgi^  L  t^5«  6*7  ^* ;  i^>  ti7  J^v  •  196. 

159.  ijB.  t45t  K7t;  of  ftoe^tkkdutfs. 

3^ ;  dlAleet^  iL  1*7 

SotiV.  n,  t.  5^.  194.  9 IS.  a39,  a4|.  3a *• 
J5^>  373 1  ^  iio«<  tak&t^.  i  358,  31I9. 
367  (mt  «^  1^^}  *    of  tife-.  IL    4  ; 

tutiught  by  U«»n!«  a6 ;  litti.  106.  107  { 
liddv*  1 14 ;  Initlfff,  so8«  a4CK  300 ; 
aninittl.    sat.    305  -    af   fmwnrtf «    it. 

SoitrtKi  of  voeatartaiy,  a  48^ 
Spuula,  t  115 

SpOiff,  lu  ao3|  3«],  94^,  ^170,  996 ,  J06 ; 
limp*  aof  {ut  aim  Spring) ;  bimti&f , 

Bprniiv    HuotBimi,    i.    669;     il    ^03, 

31© 
Spdl,  u  isj.  ail,  ajo,  358.  359.  3**  i 

it  15,  14,  15,  332,   394,   agj,   a96-7. 

307  /^.i  339^^  ;  lioncy,  i.  a  30 ,  tice. 

340,  j6a ;  a|^*^iifrt  tsirik  demon.  358; 

against  mnemiim  of  Hc^e.  363  .  for  cle«r> 

ing.   3^:  ^igl^bst  evil   spirits,    681^ 

68^  ;  MAntm.  707  jf ,  ;  egamsi  kmgr 
iL  ij 
Spke»  L  la  I,  123 
Spice-blocks,  iy  191 
Spiders,  charm  a^aiiiil,  I  476  ;  p8tl«rai 

4B7 
Spike,  qiiivir.  L  373 
Spiriti.  klodt  of,  il  t8a 
Spirit  iraps^  li  119. 
Spitting  OS  charm,  L  t{3 
Splicing  blowpipe,  i  jo8,  jfs 
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Crime),  L  497,  501  sq. 
nae  of  feet  in,  L  85 
ttern,  i.  480 

5.  «•  351 

;  i.  51,  9a ;  stick,  aoi,  249; 

i  33 

a.  299. 348 

Z88,     19 X.  323.  394.   305,  334. 

mgue,  i.  383  ;  song,  637  ;  spell, 
loul    of.    ii.    4 ;    pattern.    5a ; 
Kgainst.  360 
Bming,  i.  345 
•sore  of.  i.  393 

tZZ.   114,   119.   I30.   134 

»  L  163  ;  mining,  388 
g.  t  654 

I  53.  93.  I".  "3'  117.   133, 
•9.    133.    343.  371  :  love  of. 
nkivation,     133    ».  ;     Mantra 
and,  136 
of.  i.  63.  85 
ing,    ii.    3a.    33.    39.   53.  77. 


L  147.  584 
nd,  L  191 

as    food,    i.    X17 ;     pattern, 
^9»  4^9  !  ^^d  X2\vi,  479  ;  song, 

ihell  ring,  i,  154  ;  in  blowpipe, 

I,  Sakai.  no  proof  of,  i.  65  ;  ii. 
\ 

,  i.   200,   313 

95.  335  sq.  \  silent,   235.  227 ; 

,  236 ;  prices,  238.  240 

nethods,  i.  232 

s  of  Semang,   ii.   220 ;    Sakai. 

>2  sq. 

i.  293 

nation,  ii.  191.  290.     See  Wer- 

ration,  ii.  290 

.  i.  200  sq.,  206,  212,  214,  219. 

ing  spear,  i.  207 
Uings.  i.  170  «.,  174.  175.  181, 
92;    shelter,   174:   fence,   176, 
ym,  225  ;  felling,  339  ;  plant- 
>o;  pattern,  481  ;  taboo,  ii.  4  ; 
91 ;  myths.  192.  225 
ngs  about,  ii.  160 
unes,  meaning   of,    i.    19   sq.  ; 
s.  older  views,  24  ;  hall,    189  ; 
ii.  30,  42 
i.  199.  241 
stone,  i.  456 
jrave,  ii.  11 1 
ar,  i.  64,  86 
rums,  ii.  140 
ceremony,  ii.  252  sq. 


Turmeric,  ii  37,  45,  xx8.  123,  tag 
Turtle  as  food,  L  1x3 
Twins,  ii  34.  27 ;  caute  of.  6 

Ulcers,  i.  86,  zoo  sq. 

Ulotridii,  use  of  term,  L  37 

Umbilical  cord,  ii.  3,  9,   z8,  83,  a6; 

saw  for.  9 
Upas  bark,  i.  376,  380 ;  tree  legend,  ii. 

315.     Set  Ipoh 
Usufhict.  I  5x6 

Vampire.  L  473 ;  pattern,  474 
Variation  of  patterns,  i.  438 
Vegetables,  i.  365 
Vegetation,  magic  for,  ii  30a 
Vermin    on    Jakon,    i    x6a ;    charms 

against.  476 
Village,  i  X83 

Vocabulary,  difference  in,  ii.  386 
Vow,  ii  348 
Voyages,  i  X99 

Wad,  i  1 13,  359,  398,  314,  334 

Wages  of  sage-femme,  ii  X5 

Widking,  i  9a 

War.  i  556 

Water,  fear  of,  i  5X ;   discovery  of,  ii. 

339 
Water-melons  as  food,  i  xx8,  37X 
Water-vessels,  i  ia8,  X30,  383,  387 
Wax,  i  337,  339,  333.  339,  314,  333 ; 

in  magic,  ii  337 
Weaning,  ii.  19 
Weapons,  i   53.  65,  93,  343  sq.,  304. 

335 ;  hung  from  roof,  183 ;   use  of, 

200 
Weaving,  i  377 
Wedding  customs,  ii  58 
Wer-tiger,  ii.  337 
Wet  cultivation  of  rice,  i.  368 
Whetstone,  i  348 
Whipping  of  arrows,  i.  374,  376 
^liirlwind,  ii.  238 
Whistle,  ii.  135 
White  pigment,   ii.   37 ;   sacred  colour, 

151  n. 
Widow,  ii.  88 
Wife  purchase,  ii.   58,  60.  61,  68,  70, 

76,  82.  84 ;  treatment  of,  64 ;  choice 

of,  86 
Wife's  mother,  ii.  18 
Wild  hunt,  see  Demon  Huntsman 
Wind-brace,  i.  177 
Wind-organ,  ii.  143,  170 
Winds,  ii  307 
Winnowing  stage,  i  188 
Wishing  Rock,  ii.  335  ;  Place.  336 
Witch,  ii  358  n. 
Witchcraft,  ii.  263 
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Woman's  charm,  i.  419 
Women's  work.  L    iia,  135,  35 

ii.  68  ;  rights  of.  i.  504  n.  ; 

of.    513.    5x6 ;    positioD  of, 

dance,  126 
Wood  uboo.  huu,  i.  193.  325  ; 

ii.  324 
Work,  capacity  for,  i.  536 ;  ii.  s 
World  fire,  ii.  219  ;  eagle.  235 
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iVMr. — I  have  avoided  the  '*  short  e"  mark  (which  repreienu  the  indetenninate 
in  Malay)  in  all  titles  and  place  and  personal  names. — W.S. 


AC-«£,  il  303 

Aii.  L  457 

Akkye.  i.  87 

Alas,  the  name,  i.  71.  n,  4 

America  and  Asia.  i.  357 

Andamanese,  compared  with  Semang, 
i  a8,  573.  587 

Aanandale  and  Robinson,  Fasciculi 
Mtdayemes^  note  on  by  Dr.  W.  L.  H. 
Duckworth,  i.  96  ;  see  General  Biblio- 
graphy 

Aiift,  S.  E. ,  linguistic  map,  ii.  442 

Attttralians,  compared  with  Sakai,  i.  31, 
574 

Bttginda  Ali,  ii.  14 
Ba^u.  I  87 
Batak  raids,  ii.  375 
Batio  Alam,  ii.  344 
Batin  Gomok,  ii.  315 
Balu  Pahat,  i.  76 

Beduanda.  the  name,  i.  65  ;  connotation 
of,  68  ;  racial  elements,  68  ;  physical 
characters,  75  ;  544 

Beduanda  Kallang,  distribution,  i.  88 

Bdet.  ii.  209,  212 

Belimbing  tribes,  ii.  33 

Belum.  I  24,  26,  71 

Benar-Benar,  i.  153 

Benua,  the  name,  i.  23  ;  of  Logan,  68 

Benua-Jakun,  use  of  term,  i.  23  «. 

Berchanggd  Besi,  ii.  265.  334 

Berembun  tribe,  i.  66 

Berhala,  ii.  208 

Besisi,  connotation  of,  i.  21  ;  name,  72 ; 
physical  characters,  72 ;  measure- 
ments. 593  :  songs,  635 

Blandas.  connotation  of,  i.  2z  ;  racial 
position,  66 

B'lo,  ii.  336 

Borneo,  Negritos  in.  i.  28 


Bugis,  ii.  276 
Bukit  Bong,  i.  26 
Bukit  Penyabong,  ii.  365 

Camboja,  i.  99 

Cellates,  i.  89  it. 

Chalog,  I  454 

Champa,  i.  454 

Chaiya.  i.  43 

Chinese,  trside  with.  i.  225 ;  and  Sakai, 

533 
Chinni,  ii.  217 
Chinnoi,  i.  450 

Dato'  Jahja  or  Yahya,  iL  a6a 

Dato  iciambu,  ii.  37a 

Degup  demon,  ii  242  sq, 

Duckworth,  Dr.  W.  L.  H.,  on  Semang 
skull  and  skeleton,  I  45,  581 ;  note 
on  Fauiculi  McUaytnsts^  96,  578 

Endau  River,  i.  76 

Flower,  Sir  W. ,  Negrito  theory  of,  i.  27  «. 

Gaffer  Engkoh,  ii.  299 
Gendui     LAn3rut    [i.e.    Granny    Long- 
breasts),  ii.  239 
Grubauer's  Semang  skull,  i.  44,  581 
Gunong  Blumut,  I  77 
Gunong  Lulumut,  il  357 
Guntar,  ii.  276 
Guntong  Penyaring.  ii.  264 

Hang  Tuah,  ii.  a68 

Hantu  Degup,   ii.   843;    Kubur,    244. 

304  ;  Juling,  246  ;  Sakai,  283 
Hura',  il  203 


Ikub,  i.  458 

Ikub  Huya.  ii.  203 
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Jokun.  use  of  term.  i.  ax.  23  ;  and 
Negrito,  31  ;  racial  affinities  of,  31- 
34>  57?  •  And  original  NLUayan  speech, 
33;  compared  with  Seniang  and  Sakai. 
33'  575  •  compared  with  Malays,  34, 
575;  racial  elements  of,  66;  tribes, 
classification  of,  66 ;  and  Malay. 
537  ,  nuMsurements,  595  :  unidentified 
words,  ii.  464 

J.u-um.  i.  43 

Jiira.  li.  a68 

jt:Iebu  regalia,  it.  291 

Jemoi  demon,  ii.  246 

Jtfwa-Jcwa.  ii.  351 

Jinang.  1.  506 

Jin  Itunu,  i.  365  ;  ii.  349 

Johor  River,  1.  76 

Kabul,  i.  451 

K;ikuh.  \\.  3XO 

K.unoj.  1:.  38.  209 

Kantch.  i.  453 

Kari  or  Keii,  i.  449,  451  ;  ii.  4,  5,  177, 

184.    311 

Kt.\l.ih,  I.  43 

Kel.mtan.  i.  43 

KoUatan,  stone  tools,  i.  244  n. 

Kelonsoriji;  Awan,  li.  239 

Kenmk,  ii.  304 

KenalK>i.  ubc  of  name,  i.  26 ;  racial 
position,  67 ;  River,  67  n,  ;  measure- 
ments, 593 

Kena-luong,  ii.  218 

Keni,  use  of  name,  i.  36 

Kcnsiu,  i.  36 

Khatib  Malim  S'leman,  ii.  343 

Kima.  i.  36 

K  lang  b'lok.  ii.  335 

Kiika,  ii.  210 

Kuiidui,  ii.  320 

Kuw.Lk.  ii.  304 

Langhui,  11.  13.  304 
l-cnggiu  River,  i.  77 
LutTing,    Dr.,    myths  sent  by,    ii.   236, 

363  ;  on  demons.  247 
Lulumut,  it.  356 

Madek  tribe,  i.  82 
M.ihomnit'tlanisin,  i.  554 
Matiomnieiians  and  natives,  i.  544 
Malay    names    of    tribes,    i.    22 ;    and 
Mongolian    or    so-called    "Tartar" 
type,    33 ;    and   Sakai  intermarriage, 
40  '/.  ;   Negrito  type,   41  ;  character 
of  lakun  of  Johor.  77  ;  origin  of,  91  ; 
the  name,   91  ;  and  Sakai,  532  ;  and 
Jakiins.   561  ;    element  in   languages. 
«»■  432 
Mantra,     the    name,     1.     21  ;     physical 
-•'''Meters    73.  59  ^ 


Martin.  Rudolf.  Inlanditi^fu.,  i^c. 

st€  alio  General  Bibiiograph) 
Matianak.  L  153 ;  ii.  24^ 
Mawas,  i.  21  n. 
Meoangkabau  Mala}-3.  i  43 
Mcnik,  L  48 
Merak  Galang.  ii.  345 
Mertang,  Vl  336 
Mioang,  iL  278.  212.2:; 
Mintera,  set  Mantn 
Mon-Annam   element,  L  29.  L  43s 

borrrowings,  448  u. 
Mongols  and  Malays,  l  33 
Mon- Khmer  occupadoo.  u.  469 
Moyang  Bertang.  ii.  33c 
Muar  River.  L  39  «. 
Muka  Kuning,  the  name.  L  23 

Xabi  Muhammad,  ii.  370 

Naing-Naing.  iL  285 

Nakhoda  Kassim,  ii.  zsc 

Names,  list  of  Proper,  i.  717 

Negri  Sembilan,  i.  40 ;  abonginal  pop 
lation  of,  577 

Negritos  and  E^apuans.  L  27  s. ;  tba 
of  Flower,  27  ». ;  ifi  Borneo,  38 : 
Philippines  and  Senung.  2%,  53.  37 
585  ;  elements  in  Johor.  So  «. 

Nenek  'Bayan.  ii.  293 

Neraka.  iL  98 

Ngangnari.  iL  321 

Ni-nik,  ii.  286 

Ophir,  Mount,  iL  149 
Orang  Akik,  i.  87 
I   Orang  R'la.  the  name,  L  20 
>   Orang  Bukit.  the  naine,  i.  19.  21 
Orang  Run}*an.  iL  302 
Orang  Dalam,  the  oame.  L  19 
Orang  Darat.  the  name.  i.  19 
Orang  Jinak.  the  name,  L  la 
Orang  Laut,  the  name,  L  19.  ai  \ 
tribution.    87;     skulls  coUecudl 
Annandale.  96.     ^iz/MSea-Jak 
Orang  Liar,  the  name.  L  81 
Orang  Muka  Kiming,  l  83 
Orang  Pago,  L  71.     Sm  also  Pago 
Orang  Pa>'a,  the  name.  L  19 
Orang  Pesukuan.  the  name.  i.  87 
Orang  Rayat.  the  name.  L  20 
Orang  Sahbat,  the  name.  i.  20 
Orang  Sletar.  distribution.  L  88 
Orang  Tanjong.  the  name.  L  19 
Orang  Ulu.  the  name.  L  19 
Orang  Utan,  the  name,  L  19.  » 

Pago  tribe,  i.  67 

Pahang,  L  41,  43  ;  aboriginal  pojsi 

of.  577 
Palandas.  i.  39  ». 
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onnotation  of,  i.  21 ;  dialect, 

and     Semang,    i.    35 ;    and 

I.  27 

78 

43 ;  aboriginal  population  of, 

rpipe  in,  L  326,  606 

349 

personal  names,  list  of,  i.  717 
;  ii.  178.  185,  213,  214,  412. 

?.  452^^-.  498  «. 
%Isit),  ii.  310  n. 

.  «.  55 

700 ;  ii.  14 

iver,  i.  76 

,  i.  698  ;  ii.  14 

crtang,  ii.  322 

.  T..  on  Vaughan-Stevens,  i. 

ii,  ii.  98.  298,  321 
158 

I,  ii.  220 
of     Africa,    compared    with 
,  i.  28,  573  ;  mythical,  ii.  282, 


235 

il,  ii.  347 

38 

276 

It.  i.  87 

/falays,  i.  40  ;  position  of  tribes 

.  N. ,  on  substitutes  for  betel,  i. 
on  stone  implements,  i.  244  n. ; 
many  plant- identifications. 

the  name,  i.  23 

;  of  term,  i.  21,  23  :  the  name, 
cial  affinities  of,  28-31,  574  ; 
tablished,  29  ;  compared  with 
J  and  Jakun,  575  ;  text,  633  ; 
je,  area  of,  ii.  391  ;  unidentified 

463 

lang  words,  ii.  390 

ii.  285.  476 

observed  by  Annandale,  i.  97 
iver,  i.  77 

V.  W. .  on  affinities  of  Sakai, 
set'  also  Part  iv. 
1,  the  name,  i.  87 

207,  209,  212 
al>original    population   of,    i. 

the  name,  i.  21-24:  affinity 
ipuan,  24  ;  relationship  toother 
24-28,  ^71  ;  skull,  Grubauer's, 
nd  Sakai,  transitional  forms, 
ipacity  for  work,  379 ;  comb- 
s,  420  J'/..  606  sq.  :  compared 

OL.  II 


with  Sakai  and  Jakun,  575 ;  measure- 
577;  compared  with  Anda- 
and  Philippiiie  Negritos,  585  ; 

and    Andamanese,    diffiernoes,   587 ; 

text,  63a ;  language,  area  of,  ii  387 : 

unkleiitified  words,  46a  tq. 
Sembrong  River,  L  76 
Seni,  L  449,  451  tq. 
Senoi,  connotation  of,  L  at ;  iL  5 
Sentiu,  it  178,  aia,  217 
Seruyan,  i.  500 
Sika,  i.  87 

Simei,  I  449,  453 ;  il  313 
Simpang  Kin  RiTcr,  L  77 
Sinai,  ii  307 

Si  Nibong,  i  703 ;  ii  3x3 
Sisi,  see  Besisi 
S'letar,  the  name.  i.  23 
Stmgd  Sletar,  i  88 

Tamils,   compared  with    Sakai,   i    31, 

574 
Tanah  Merah,  ii  321 
Tanah  Nyayek,  ii  322 
Ta'  P5nn,  ii  178,  203.  309,  3za,  317 
Tasig.  ii.  303 

Tembeh,  use  of  name,  i.  36 
Tin-jui,  i  457 
To'  Entah,  ii  339 
To'  Hidong,  ii  330 
Trumba,  ii.  165 
Tuhan,  i   453;  ii   9,   178,  334.  341, 

322 
Tuhan  Allah,  ii.  359 
Tuhan  Di-bawah,  ii.  179,  322,  336 
Tumior.     See  Tembeh 
Tu  (i.e.  To')  Puttair,  i.  75 
Turner,  Sir  William,  on  Semang  skeleton, 

i.  46 

Udai,    connotation   of,   i.   21 ;   term  of 

contempt.  24  ;  use  of  term,  71 
Ulu  Jelai,  i.  55 
Ulu  Patani,  i.  43 
Uraon  myth.  ii.  320  n. 

Vaughan-Stevens  on  art,    L    396;    on 

comb-patterns,  420 ; 
Veddas,    compared  with    Sakai,    i   31, 

574 
Virchow,   Prof.  R.,  on  Sakai.  i  30 ;  on 

Sakai   skull.   58,    588  sq,  \   on  &ikai 

hair.  58,  591 ;  on  Semang  skull,  583 ; 

on  Jakun  skulls,  597 

Wallace.  A.  R. ,  on  Jakun.  i.  32 
Ward,  Prof.  M.,  on  fungus  girdles,  i.  138 
Waris  tribe,  i.  40  «. 

Wray,  L.,  on  diet  of  Perak  Semang.  i 

116   n.,    1x8    n.  ;   on   lime -making, 

I       117  n.  ;  on  "g<ilugor"  fruit,  X19;  on 

3  N 
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tobacco  -  growing.  12a  n.  \  on  huts. 
170.  175.  180  «.  ;  on  Semang  bow. 
304,  373 ;  on  use  of  blowpipe.  206  ; 
on  stone  tools,  347  n. ;  on  use  of  clay 
pellets.  359 :  on  use  of  arsenic.  366  ; 
on  arrow-heads.  271  ;  on  bark  cloth. 
381  ;  on  mallets.  383.  385  ;  on  iron> 
turging.  384  ;  on  Sakai  independc 


^ 
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Note.  — The  references  given  indicate,  whenever  convenient,  the  passage  in  which 
the  meaning  (of  the  native  words)  has  been  most  fiilly  explained. 


Agar-agar  :  edible  sea- weed,  i.  199 
Akar  bahar  :  black  coral  \lit.  ' '  root  of 

the  sea"],  i.  158 
Akar  kakap :   "spy"  creeper  {Dioscorea 

orbiculata),  i.  134 
Akar    mfirian :     mfirian    creeper    (Dis- 

sochata  bracteata),  ii.  16 
Akar  p$nunm  tupai :   ' '  bringer-down  of 

squirrels"  creeper  (unidentified),  used 

as  a  charm   in  blowpipe  shooting,  i. 

314 
Akar  samuga*  :  a  creeper  (unidentified) 
used  as  a  charm  in  blowpipe  shooting, 

i-  315 

Anchap  (a  variant  of^  or  mistake  for 
•*anchak"):  tray  (for  holding  sacri- 
fices or  offerings  to  the  spirits),  ii.  98 

Andam  :  trimmed,  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  fringe  (of  hair,  e.g.  that  of  the  bride 
at  a  wedding),  ii.  81  «. 

Anu  :  the  name  given  to  a  band  worn  by 
Sakai  women,  ii.  8 

Ara  :  a  '  fig  '-tree  or  ficus,  i.  143 

Asam  k'lubi :  name  of  a  tree  with  edible 
fruit  [Zalacca  confer ta),  i.  123,  124 

Babi  utan  :  the  wild  pig  {Sus  indicus), 
i.  135  ;  ii.  21  ;  varieties  of,  ibid. 

Bagan  :  a  temporary  shed  ;  a  landing- 
stage,  i.  199 

Bag-i :  said  by  Vaughan-Stevens  to  be 
the  name  given  to  the  topknot  by 
Semang,  sed  t/uare,  i.   147 

Baju :  the  short  Malayan  "coat"  or 
jacket,  i.  160 

Bakau  :  mangrove,  ii.  26  [but  '  bakau  * 
also=  '  flower  '  in  Semang] 

Balai  :  tribal  hall,  audience  chamber  of 
a  chief  (the  official  meeting-place  of  a 
village  or  aboriginal  encampment),  ii. 
189 

Baning  :  a  large  land -tortoise,  ii.  21  ; 
varieties  of  the  land-tortoise,  ibid. 


Banir :  the  ' '  strut  "  or  buttress  of  a  tree, 
i.  370 

Banjeng :  an  aboriginal  "guitar"  or 
stringed  bamboo  —  that  used  by  the 
Besisi,  ii.  117 

BasoDg:  light  pith -like  or  cork -like 
wood  cut  from  the  roots  of  the 
"  pulai"-trec,  i.  306 

Batu  akik  :  the  name  of  a  stone  (cornelian 
or  agate?),  i.  158 

Batu  kawi :  "kawi  "-stone  (?  cinnabar, 
Wilkinson),  ground  up  and  used  for 
making  a  red  body-paint,  ii.  45 

Batu  lintar  :  the  "all-dreaded  "  thunder- 
stone  or  thunderbolt,  really  the  stone 
implements  used  by  some  unknown 
race  (not  aboriginal)  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  i.  244 

B^dak :  cosmetic  (usually  made  of 
powered  rice  mixed  with  perfume), 
ii.  51 

BSg&hak  :  a  kind  of  fish  (unidentified), 
ii.  21 

B^lush  :  spear  (originally  of  bamboo),  i. 
270  n. 

B^mban  (ClinogyTU  grandis,  dichotoma, 
etc.),  i.  377 

Bengarat  {sic  ?  s^ngarat) :  a  kind  of  fish 
(unidentified),  ii.  21 

B€r-jin  :  to  be-devil,  or  rather  to  exorcise 
one  devil  through  another,  ii.  296 

B6r-salong  :  to  perform  the  leaf-cell  cure 
(from  •  •  salong  "  =  "  leaf-chamber  "  or 
"cell"),  ii.  29s 

B^r-sawai :  to  chaunt  (especially  an  in- 
invocation  to  spirits),  ii.  295.  306 

BCr-sisik  :  coverwl  with  scales  (especially 
used  of  fish),  an  absurd  popular  de- 
rivation  of    "Besisi"    or    "Sisi,"   i. 


72 
BCrtam  :    the  b<(rtam,  a  stemless 

(Eugeissona  tristis),  i.  143 
Kruang.     See  B'ruang 
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i.w.ik  •■•    ti..-\v^.\k  :  nK>n;i('r  lizard   (//f-  .    Chfimptt 

.;■»■,■   -.vri?  'J.':,: ATI.  i.   135  phema 

»'.;.i-.i    k.r.r'r  .    <'amph'jr    h.iIkX})    l-an-  j    Ch^rap'L 

C-.i.i^-        S.>    too     "hhAa.i    ch.iru"=  .\n    ah 

I. i.;'.»-A».v.(l    (Mbnoi    L.\n»;uaj:c :    and  390 

■.h.i.>.i  iTi't.iir' -gutia  taljoo.  i.  235;  1    Chfncha 

t.- .    "bh.is.i    (kirit;i:)>;    k.ipor."    etc.;  1         tain.  1 

■  r     •  I'.'.'ii.ini;  ■  '    Cht-ndus 

r..-igr.ii  .    ■- ;'-.\!ii:m-riHl  .of  a   blowpipe),        ChC*ngat 

.  32vi  '        to  bio 

\'  uk'.i      .Nir  IVnyu  Chenlai 

!*.  "..ill'!  i"-   l«-*'l.uiivj ;  a  kind  of  (tiger's-  '         at  pur 

tl  i.»  sh '.;» •'!' k:'.iK'.  ;;.   lyi  Chidwac 


:ra:.  iiuo  kitiiis  ■It->*.r.l''.>i   in  tt-xi).  ;. 


I 


:ng  m 
Chtk.1.    . 

J  7  monk< 

i....-:.    '-    U'.ian  ■     M.iv^iti.in    or    Were-  '         291 

f.-:v;     :    x.^i;  ;    Chim-:u 

I   .  ■.:.ii:  '-T  ■":i:«.'nv;  .  n  1  M:\l.\v.in I  adze  or  !         the  « 

!.  .:» ■;■■:.  '..  2' \4  \        Stever 

M 'ik.i:    '■:    N'-'.-.ik.ir  .    >evi'n-l.iry    1^0  wih  ■    Chin -be: 

ir  I  !!  a:v^o«.id.  :    11.^.  3^'Ci.  516  Chindaa 

1'- :   -     .i-;<Mr;  ^\^    !Vii\-h.  :.  270  j         chinwi 

r.r-j.i--:;   !■:    J»"ruw.in»;      .1    ivar   {Ursu.-  1         exceec 

'.•:  ■."..r.-'.i.k,  i.   135  i          pxjw-er 

r.  V      1      .'.   iM.i'..i>.i!H  i^:;:^h  or  w;illet.  ;.  •         itself, 

I  - ;  "    Chint:k\i 

!■.  .k,i     ...  :.-..i-h!;:.  i.  545  I        Chind 

!..:-»  ;  .   .t  ::■;;.  \.  545  1    Chingkw 

\\ :   .'     k  i-.ip       tin-      -r.uijh"    t-amlKO  "    C'h;n-kar 

i'..  .."  :.:''     r:.:'.'ryi,  <;.«n»!»l"i,  i.  223  [         paint  | 

''..■.;:;  I.1.1   "i^     r;i:-'"!i!^'   i.jr  ■' i:i.ini  "  i  Chinweh 

i   ■  I !  \ :  .o< »  I .''   /  'r  w./r.'.  a *\.  »:us   •.■'. ; ;  t-.V.vVr,  L"h i t -  ri A  t 

M-.r-.r.  '.  1.   1  i.s  Steven 

I    .   ;!■.    !'.!-^:,i*.     .1  k.nd  of  l>amlh'o;    iIk*  ,    C.'b«-»r  :  a  i 

t  \  ■.•.:  ::i'",.:i;:i>:  i-f  Piohal  is  cldubltul.  i.  i.   460 

-I  Chucho  : 

.'.!.'   !\t  i.;:!! .  till.- ■■  Vr.ir.iiri;  H.'.iii1>oo,""  .         {Ct:t\:n 

'  ■  v -J-:. •.:;:.  .iImi  ti;**  "jMii-.m  liam-  ■        of  whi< 

■■■■  '■    '--^  194 

.:*,  /•T^';.  - /-,-;;. r..  ;.  u.  !    DAmAk  : 

i";'    '.'■.:: -I'.-if.ti'-.ii.  1.    134  '         parts,  I 

'■.:■■  U:^     ..  li«:iM  i>i;j.soiti--,  ii,  21  Daniar    c 

I        (••proc 

'*::.,         :i      irvf      (lundi'Mliticd},      i.  IMpterx 

I  ;-■  Ridley) 

■  '.iiu'r    .1  kif:*!  ..f  wii'.l  ■■sirih"  orbelel-  I    Dapor  :    j 

'    ;'  I  !ii-,vii!   K  .1  sti  111  11  Ian  I  (?  Fdlionia  :         type)  ; 

■•f':i!nUii   fkiiii'l.   i.    122.  Datoh   or 

I ..' ;  '        302 


■••:':i      .1   iT't-  jjroducin^j  a   kiu'I  of    .    Durian  : 
■v\"- 1  fT  lit:n;;rna!o»."S  ;  vv  »j!wru.     '         134  n. 


•  t     .Mciruiolh,  i.   160  j  (ladong  : 

'■*   '  > ';  :^  :  .1   h.iiifl-siick  or  wand  (used  |  mo*inm, 

.'■  <i.'.ri»-iii;i.  II.   131  [  115  I?., 

■  Mi.it     i!:"  i.iiinoctirii:  pit'Ci;  tliat  joins  I  Gah  [par] 

•'"'  i\\'>  ;.;iMiMn-  of  the  inlvriur  tiibe  of  1  baml>OG 

'^ .  i.  307  '  intr*rnoc 
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j^^jjajah  :    an  elephant  {EUphas  indicus), 

i^i  135 

|Jl«nf«Tig :  a  dry  measure,  varying  much 
.  according  to  locality,  but  roughly 
^     eorrvsponding  to  a  gallon,  i.  338 


Ctaring :  a  kind  of  basket,  L  191 


^Oanng  kunde :  a  kind  of  Msdayan  top 

^,  ^{g««n«).  »•  75 

r*  fjawng :  a  cave  or  cavern,  a  rock*sheIter 
'*       or  hollow  place,  L  545 
'"  G8ar:  name  or  title,  ii.  16 
^   CMngor:    the   gClugor -  fruit   {Garcinia 
^:        airwiridis),  i.  119 
B»    CHSndang:  a  (Malayan)  drum,  ii.  168 
'     GbiMng:  a  large  water -lizard  (Hydro- 
^  JMrrKi),  ii.  21 

Gdlah :   viscous  sap,  gutta ;   the  gutta- 
^  treOp  i.  131 ;  set  Bhasa 

^laru :  eaglewood  or  lignum  aloes ; 
osually  produced  by  Aquilaria  malac- 
cemsis,  i.  333  ;  see  Bhasa  and  Chandan 
Gila :  madness,  eccentricity,  ii.  347 
Go',  goh,  gor,  g&',  i.  405-406 ;  see  Gah 
Golok :  a  Malayan  woodman's  knife  or 

diopper,  i.  369 
Gomuto' :    the    sugar  -  palm    (probably 
Artnga  saccharifera,  L.  is  intended), 
i.  38s 
Guntong  :  a  hill-locked  basin  or  "tarn," 

J.  545 

Hantu  :  a  spirit  or  demon,  ii.  301 
Hantu  P&nburu  :   the  Demon  Hunter, 

ii.  310 
Hapoi :  leaves  lashed  across  the  uprights 

of  the  Scmang  shelter,  i.  177 
Hasta  :  a  cubit,  ii.  78 

Ijok  :  the  thick  black  woody  fibres  of  the 

sugar-palm,  ii.  22 
Ipoh  akar :    the  ipoh  or   upas   creeper 

[Strychnos  tieuU,  Bl.  Loganiacea),   i. 

286 
Ipoh  kajoi  (also  pohun  or  poko*  ipoh) : 

the  ipoh  or  upas-tree  {Antiatis  toxi- 

carta),  i.  302 
Ipoh,   poison,   names  of  ingredients,   i. 

318,  602 

Jala:  a  (Malay)  casting-net,  i.  319 
Jambu   k'lat   (or   kfilat) :    a  jungle   tree 

{.Eleocarpus paruifolius.  Wall.),  i.  193 
Jehu  :  wood,  timber  ;  posts  or  pillars,  i. 

177 
jelok  :  a  small  bamboo  tube  or  receptacle 

for  the  upas  poison,  i.  312 
jelotong  :     a    big    jungle  -  tree    (Dyera 

maingayi,    D.   costulata),   i.    331  ;    ii. 

108 
Jengroh  or  jengrok  :    a  boring- rod   or 

VOL.  II 


spike,    used    in    the    manufacture  of 

blowpipes,  i.  307 
JSnu'  (Malay  "tuba"):   a  well-known 

plant-poison  used  for  stupefying  fish 

(Derris  elliptica),  i.  311 
Jinang :  the  title  of  a  Jakun  chief,  next 

in  order  to  the  Batin,  L  507. 
Jiwa :  life,  vitality,  ii.  z 
Jog :  the  (Semang)  custom  of  breaking 

camp    on    the    fifth    day  (Vaughan- 

Stevens),  i.  173  n. 
Jongka :  wooden  trestles,  i.  178 
Jukrah:   an  (aboriginal)  Malayan  chief 

or  headman,  next  but  one  in  authority 

to  the  Batin,  l  506 

Kabong:    the   sugar-palm,   also  called 

• '  €nau  "  or  '  •  nau  "  (Arenga  sacchari- 

/era),  i.  114 
Kachau;    mtogachau:    to    stir    up   or 

splash,  i.  319 
Kadumpa  :  sic  ?  kadampang  (Sterculia 

parviflora,  Roxb.),  i.  134  «. 
Kajang:  awning  (of  palm-leaf),  i.  187 
Kalana  (also  k^lana  find  k*lana) :    an 

edible  root  (Dioscorea  de/lexa.  Hook. ), 

»•  134.  372 
Kalong :  a  kind  of  wild  pepper  {Piper 

caninum),  i.  135 
Kalongkang  (tmidentified),  i.  135 
Kambing :    the   name    of   a  medicinal 

plant  (unidentified),  ii.  353 
Kanchil :  a  tragulus  or  chevrotin,  ii.  340 
Kftpayang  :  (spelt  "  piyung  "  by  V.-St ) 

a  jungle-tree   {Pangium  ediUe,  Mig., 

Bixinea),  i.  i30 
Kasar :  coarse,  i.  59  ;  also  rough,  vulgar 

(of  speech) 
Kasi :  a  tree  the  leaves  of  which  were 

chewed  as  a  substitute  for  betel  {Gam- 

phia  Hookeri,  Planch.),  i.  133 
Kasum  or  kgsom  (?  Polygonum  Jlaccidum, 

Polygonacea) :  i.  134  ;  also  ibid.  n. 
Katapa :    sic  ?   katapang   ( Terminalia 

catappa,  L.),  i.  134  n. 
Kati :  a  Malay  weight ;  i)  lbs.  av. ,  i. 

338 
Kayu  {pass. ) :  wood  or  tree 
Kayu  keiondang  or  gSlondang  :  a  sort  of 

wooden  gong,  il  361 
Kayu  k'lat :  the  k*lat  tree  {Eugenia  sp., 

of  the  section   Sytygium,   and   other 

trees    resembling    them    {Myrtacea)^ 

Ridley) ;  k'lat  ="  astringent,"  ••  rough 

to  the  palate,"  i.  133 
Kayu  Panamas :  a  herbal  remedy  (\m- 

identified),  ii.  335 
Kayu-yet :  a  herbal  remedy  (unidentified), 

»•  353 
KSdal :  a  skin  disease  (of  the  feet  and 
hands),  i.  106  n. 

3Na 


(dtbcr  Okwmmtttim,  B*- 

CMt>*  li  IS 

Sir  iC^yu 
>  gitar  «r  fadglitoM  (V.^St.). 
t4So 

Kfi^Ah  :  m  oSIbl*  BiniM  t9i«tli«  (Cf^^ 

tL  tarn  ufaMg  lark  It  «mI  in 
Itoi  -  buildliif     (5A«nM     MMnfAem. 

Kifftnitnf  or  k'fmatiiq;  {«lta  k4fiiiil«if« 
tie )  1  A  unogid  bmbooQT  ' 
ll,  t4^ 

l&i|af^  :  1  ro^'dsm  {drvmimi  mmm^\, 
I  iSS 

51,     jftfv  VacaU  S  S49 

f(l«ti:  ftModoCwUdjwn.  I  115 
K^ledaaif  or  MhIm^  :  &  w^  Mi4iii& 

ICar*1di    iMJQioi:    tbt  a&itHi   fiveo    b]p 
lilP94*tltPDwiiig  cvftnony,  iL  395  w, 

SiVWU  to  the  * '  iisktetig ' '  ^or  ''  t^ia^g* 

lucuf  " )  «cr«monf »  i.  411 
Kop  :  a  prepumiiDD  di  ptM6  fn&dtt  bf 

ipvctiilljr  |t^9fttii|g  «vtufi  wild  tubcn 

Id  mniQv^  their  fxnaon  L  t  a  i 
K*fn  or  ke^ni :  a  Toook^  {Mmttfrni  ^wh 

K'mkaj:^  duunoi :  the  «ttm-biive«  of  tlie 

•'chimlmi"  (wild  baedMrn},  i,  493 
K'nuig  m  ktrrnng  :  Ihe  "  cockle '*<ibcll, 

K*mnti«  iL  i?o;  *  vi^mmt  of  k*niniins, 
a  airtag^  tamboo  dn^ttsu'}  m-  ^'Ixin* 

Kam  or  kuwaij  falsi^  kujutgj :  liie  argfom 

EtI.   t    316 

KuUmg:    the    iif  lug    squlml    (C^^virtf^ 

pitM^us),  t  13s 
Kudis  T  the  *'iieh/*  i.  j^a 
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^liigranti :  a  hardwood  timber  tree,  gener- 
^     ally  a  Shorea  {Dipterocarpea),  i.  392 
^ItfBrian :    a  plant    used    at    parturition 
^        {I>issochaia  bracteata),  ii.  10 
^^libiyak   babi :    "pork -oil,"   i.e.    hog's 
^^     j^«ase.  i.  241 
■'  Momg-dar  ( V.  -St ) :  a  plant  (unidentified). 

4     a.  67 

liw  (V.  -  St ) :    apparently  a    kind  of 

ii;        flower  {Ixora   sp.)\    the  name  given 

(mistakenly)  by   Vaughan-Stevens   to 

i;        %  particular  panel  of  the  commoner 

comb-pattem.  i.  398 

Iftmng:    the    civet-cat    {Paradoxurus 

JUnHapkrodiius  and  viverra),  \.  135 
linsim :  season,  i.  393 

Nalrhoda  :  native  captain  or  master  of  a 

retaA,  i.  513 
Nangftn  or  ti-nang&n  (V.-St.  "nungam" 

or  "tee-nungam") :  to  climb  with  a 

rope.  i.  SI 
Nasi  lemang  :  rice  cooked  and  carried  in 

a  green  Inmboo,  i.  113 
Niboog-palm  :  a  hardwood  palm  used  in 

but  -  building   {Oncosperma  tigillaria, 

Griff.,  Palnua),  L134  n. 
Ndm  :  a  kind  of  fish  (unidentified),  ii.  ai 
Nyani :  a  spirit  or  demon,  ii.  241 
Njrawa  :  life  or  spirit,  ii.  206 

Onak  :  the  long  thorny  "whip "  growing 
at  the  end  of  the  leaf  of  the  wait-a-bit 
creeper  or  rattan,  i.  128 

Orang  (Mai.):  man  or  person.  Ex. 
"Orang  Ulan  "=  lit.  "man  of  the 
forest"  For  a  list  of  combinations  of 
this  word  with  others,  v.  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Padi :  rice  {Oryta  saiiva),  especially 
unhusked  as  distinct  from  husked  rice 
("b'ras"),  or  cooked  rice  ("nasi"), 
i.  344  ;  names  of,  368 

Palas  :  a  kind  of  palm  (Licuala  peitata), 
i.  Z46 

Pantang  :  privileged  or  "  taboo,"  ii.  21  ; 
"  bhasa  pantang."  taboo  language, 
see  Bhasa 

Parang  :  the  Malay  woodman's  knife  or 
chopper,  i.  269 

Pasal :  Ardisia  odontophyUa,  Wall. 
{Mxrsinea),  i.  134  n. 

Pawer  (V.-St) :  a  flower  (unidentified) ; 
the  name  given  (mistakenly)  by 
Vaughan-Stevens  to  a  particular  panel 
of  the  commoner  comb- pattern,  i.  398, 

399 
PMas  chanchang :    a  kind   of  pungent 

seasoning,  i.  124 
PMas    jinian :    lit.    jintan   pepper,    i.e. 

"cummin,"  i.  124 


P£Iima  (short  for  MaL  p^nglima ;  from 
"lima."  an  old  Malayan  word  for 
"hand"):  a  subordinate  executive 
chief,  the  headman  of  a  Semang  settle- 
ment, i.  494 

PSnaga :  a  hardwood  tree  (Calophyllum 

^\ ».  ^n.  32s 

P£nghulu :  a  subordinate  consultative 
chief;  from  "hulu,"  an  old  Malayan 
word  for  "  head/*  i.  497 

Pengkong :  the  "  uprights  "  of  a  Semang 
shelter,  L  177 

Penit&h  :  a  burial  bamboo,  the  ' '  cre- 
dentials "  supposed  to  be  buried  with 
the  dead ;  said  to  be  derived  from 
MaL  titah  (p^nitah )  ?  i.  410 

PSnurun  tupei :  "Bringer-down  of 
Squirrels."   a  plant  (unidentified),   L 

3M.  315 
Penyu  :  the  green  turtle  (Chelone  mydas), 

ii.  21  ;  varieties  of,  ibid, 
P^rabong  :    the   "  ridge  -  piece  "   of  the 

thatch  of  a  native  hut,  i.  188 
PSrgam  :  the  Imperial  pigeon.  L  135 
Petaling:     a     hardwood     timber -tree 

(Ockanostachys  aminiacea.   Mast),  i. 

193 
••Pichod,"i.  468 
Pijat-pijat :  Besisi  name  for  the  Gyputurut 

i.  216 
Pikul:   a  Malay  weights  zoo  katis;   i. 

238 ;  see  Kati 
Pinding :  the  buckle  of  a  native  belt,  i. 

160 
Pisau  :  knife,  i.  269 
Piyung.     See  Kapayang 
P'landok  or  pSlandok :  the  mouse-deer,  a 

kind  of  chevrotin,  i.  135 
P'rah  or  pfirah  :    a  tree  whose  fruit   is 

edible  when  cooked  (?  Metuitia  UpUh 

poda,  Oliver),  i.  372 
P'rioh  {sic) :    a  kind  of   esculent   root 

{?  Periasp.),  i.  134.  372 
P'rual  or  p&ual :  a  plant  forming  one  of 

the    ingredients  of   the    Sakai    dart- 
poison     [Captosapelta    Jlavescens),    i. 

303 
Puchok  rebong :  growing  shoots  of  the 

bamboo  ;  the  name  of  a  pattern,  the 

chevron,  i.  276 
Pulai :     a     big    jtmgle  -  tree    {Alstonia 

sch4>laris),  \.  186 ;  ii.  193 
Pulau :    island,    e.g.  P.   Buah,    "Island 

of  Fruits,"  ii.  321 
Puleh  or  pulih  :  to  return  to  life.  i.  267 
Pumpun    sarang :    lit    the    "nesting" 

sand  worm,  i.  217 
Punai :  the  "green"  pigeon (Osmaireron 

vemam),  i.  135 
Putto  :    the  name  of  an  obsolete  order 

of  Semang  chiefs  (V.-St.).  i.  494 
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Ramlj\it   ayiT  (V.-Si.  )■.  lil.    '•watered" 

(i.^.  smouih  and  wavy?;  hair.  i.  59 
Kangfjain  :  a  kind  of  palm  (unidentified), 

1.  ao6 
k.mtfi  Ixibi  :  lit.  pig*s  chain,  a  fabulous 

cliain  ur  talisman  beliered  to  be  rarely 

w-rn    by    the   wiltl-lioar,    and    {when 

oStaintni  by  natives)  to  possess  immense 

m.iL^ical  Mrtue.  11.  353  n. 
k.iii.ui  :  see  rotan.  i.  131 
Ki*l«na  :  .1  native  umlx>urinc.  ii.  168 
Kcdan  nr  riilan  :  a  wild  fruit-tree  (AV- 

/ Ai-.'/ u m  i^i. .'Jtu mi.  i.   134  m. 
kOnRUin       th«*     "Jew's-harp"    of    the 

alf.jnijines.  ii,   168  n. 
kOtUak  lialei :  to  drum  (with  the  feet,  in 

•iancmc.  on  the  tloor  of)  the  tribal  hall ; 

ti)  dancf.  ii.  141 
k.>tut       name   of  a    plant   \Homstedtia 

kfnii'^heriia),  ii.  125 
k.iki-      a  native  cigarette  Cn   palm-leaf 

wr.ipper».  i.   128 
k.>ta:j   or   rat!;m  :  the  calamus   (or  />«•- 

w.Ti'r./.'i  the  cane- producing;  creeper. 

V\\r  rattans  are  of  many  kinds,  e.g. 

ihe    '•rol.iii   latii;  "  or  hawk's  ratLin, 
ri'i.m    <lahan       or    branch    rattan, 

■  rotaii  M^jja"  (the  liesl  variety),  and 

■  roi.iij  jcruang  "    or  dragon's-blood 
:allai>.  i.  146;  r.  lang,  283 

Rusa      \W   sanibhur    or    samltar    deer 
\l\u^.:  tirhtotelis),  i.  135 

Sabannij  :  a  bark  loin-cloth,  i.  161  w. 
Sai)tal-   t'/V  ?  sandal)  wcxxi :  a  remedy 

for  sci.itica  (unidentified),  ii.  353 
Sali'i:k  tuix'i     a  plant  (unidenlifiedl ;  sec 

IViiurun  tujiei 
S,il.k     a  ci.:lt'd  girdle  (Tanpan),  ii.  58 
San^kun  (V.-St.  "  sungkun  "\:  a  censer, 

'■  J45 
Sajv.Mangan  :  a  handkerchief,  i.  160 
Samng    (lit.    "  wrapiK»r"')  :    the    Malay 

iMlinnal   dress,   really  a  sort  of  long 

kill,  usually  of  a  kind  of  plaid  pattern, 

!.    i'>o 
.Sitahun  arl.^'in  :  a  wind-year  (lit.  "year 

(j!"  wind  "  I.  i.  393 
S.i\va.      Ste  I'lar 
S'b.irau  :  a    kind  of  fish   {Laleo  boggu), 

i:.  21 
Sck'U  :    niillet    {Panic um    iialicum),    i. 

HI 

Scl.uiang  :   the  wild  bull  {Bcs  gaurus),  i. 

175 
S-lanipit  :  a  loin-cloih,  i.   151 
Soligi  :     .1     j>ointe<i     throwing  -  stick    or 

•squailcr."  i.  201  «. ,  304 
Srluar ;     short    native    drawers    of    the 

.Malay  i^attern.  i.  160 
^■"^•'"■'"ni'  •  ""  ef'iMe  fish  found  in  tidal 


waters  and  fizraLsbed  v.th  Lifi- 
poisonous  spines  (Pictcsi:  :zxia'*  . 
ai8 

Sfmbilu  :  a  splinter  or  slive;,  ii.  6 

S^mbor  sirih :  to  "Wow'  be:t-*«lcc 
of  the  month  on  to  the  ska  of  a  sck 
pierson  for  healing  purpcses,  as  is  doe 
by  Malay  magiciariS.  ii.  231 

S^meng  :  a  kind  of  bamboo  saic  u  be 
specially  used  for  the  isuufictzc  s 
combs  (V.-Si. ),  i.  424 

5)^mika*  ( V.  -St.  '  *  smee-ka:  '  1 .  a  saal 
but  peculiar  form  of  knife  usee  fcr 
se\-ering  the  umbilical  cord,  h  Ji 
furnished  \»ith  a  doobie  tw  of  sv- 
teeth.  and  these  teeth  isar  givT  it  Its 
name  (  "sdmika'  "=  "siti'"  or  •  ska:" 
with  infix  ••  m  "  ?),  iL  9.    Cp.  Smiar 

S^ngkalan  :  a  native  spice  -  fal<xk  cr 
platter,  i.  lai 

S^ntong  :  a  back  -  basket  (for  ys^r, 
produce),  i.   191 

Sfirdang  :  a  tall  kind  of  fan- palm  (£h> 
stona  cockinckinensii'),  i.  306 

S^rkap  :  said  to  be  a  kind  of  ■  fish  - 
sp>ear  ;  but  usually  a  kind  of  basket* 
work  hand-scoop  for  fi&b.  L  335 

S^rum  p'rah  :   p'raLh-fruit  paste,  i.  121 

S^ruyan  :  title  of  a  Sakai  chief,  l  cx 

Sianiang  :  a  kind  of  ape,  ii.  200 

Simapo :  a  fruit  (unidentified.  ^. 
possibly  Simpok  diUenia sp.),\.\\\x. 

S'lowk  :  according  to  Vaugbao-Si»YU 
the  name  of  a  plant ;  but  perhaps  x 
corruption  of  *'s£lak"  or  "5?^"*=^^: 
(Sakai),  ii.  a6o 

Smikar  ( • '  smee-kar  ") :  a  comb-like  im- 
plement used  in  applying  face-paint; 
^c€  s^mika',  ii.  47 

Snahut  :  title  of  an  obsolete  order  of 
Semang  chiefs  (V.-St.)  inferor  lotbe 
"  Puito,"  i.  494 

Sokyet  :  short  bamboo  sticks  used  a 
pairs  and  struck  upon  each  ctbo-  u 
produce   the    effect    of  casxanets,  ii. 

255 

Sorong  -  lanting  or  sau  -  lanting  :  tbe 
Malajran  {cartridge,  i.  ai6 

Subang :  earstuds  (of  a  Malay  rirgni 
discarded  at  marriage ;  leaf-rings  (de- 
coration), i.  159 

Suku :  di\ision  (lit.  "quarter"),  com- 
pany, clan  (in  N.  Sembilan  onlvi.  : 
68 

Sulur  lobak  :  shoots  of  tbe  lobok  (/.^-k:.- 
grandi/lora),  i.   149 

Sum  pi  tan  :  blowpipe,  names  of  parts,  ~ 
316.317 

Tabong  t*la* :  dart- quiver,  i.  306 
Xqhii  :  the  «•»«»•  of  a  ^alay  (originaL'T 
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•/     a  Chinese)  weight,  about  \\  oz.  av., 
1^     i  339 

It  TiOiODg  (V.-St.'s  spelling  for  labong?) : 
itx  a  bamboo  vessel  or  birth  •  bamboo, 
kii  eanied  by  pregnant  women  (perhaps 
kz'-  wudogous  to  the  bamboo  marriage- 
ijs^:  mhen  worn  by  women  in  some  parts  of 
1^-      India),  i.  410 

^   Ttenpoi :  a  well-known  jungle  fruit,  also 

j:        med  for  brewing  a  species  of  liquor 

,  dnmk  at  aboriginal  feasts  (Baccaurea 

tmaiofana.  Hook,  fil.,  Euphorbiacea), 

i.  X34 

Xftm-tmnstSntom,  q.v.,  i.  146 
Tangkal :  a  charm  (especially  an  amulet). 

but  frequently  used  (as  in  English)  for 

a  spoken  invocation  or  spell,  i.  153 
Tapa:    said  to  mean  a   kind   of  knife 

(V.-St.),  sed  qu.,  ii.  6 
Tturdc  api :    matches  (lit.    "pull-fires"), 

L  III 
Tarok  :  a  spear,  i.  270  n. 
TSbong  (or  Tabong  ?)  It3k  :  the  covering 

(or  lid)  of  the  Besisi    dart-quiver,   i. 

3M 
TSkan  badan  k'luar :  to  manipulate  by 

pressure  (in  child-birth),  lit.    "  press 

body  outwards. "  ii.  258 
TSkub  :    a  rhinoceros  -  bird    (V.-St.).    i. 

277 
Tftmak&h :    a   kind    of    hardwood    tree 

(unidentified)  from  which  the  Semang 

bows  are  made.  i.  271 
Tcntom  :   a  girdle  (Semang)  of  "rock- 
vein  fibre"  ("urat  l>atu").  i.  380 
Tenwad  :     said     to     mean     ' '  blowpipe 

patterns"  (V.-St.),  i.  465 
Til-til-tapa :  said  to  \yc  the  smaller  argus 

pheasant  (V.-St.).  sed  qu.,  ii.  6 
Ti-nangin    (V.-St..     "  Tee-nungarn  ")  : 

to  climb  with  a  rope,  i.  51 
Tinbon   (V.-St.    "tinborn"):    to   climb 

a  tree  flat-fooled,  i.  51 
Tin-leig :  said  to  mean  a  comb  (V.  -St. ). 

i.  426 
Tin-weg :     said    to    mean    the    fifth    or 

central   panel    of  a   comb -pattern,   i. 

426 
Tiong :     the     niynah  -  bird     [Mainatus 

Javafunsis),  i.  135 
Tisi  :  the  Besisi  name  for  the  ceremony 

of  exorcism,  ii.  295 


To*  :  short  for  Dato',  q.v. 

Toman :  a  kind  of  fish,  one  of  the 
Snakeheads  {OphiocephcUus  striaius), 
ii.  21 

T'rap  or  tSrap :  the  tree  from  which 
bark -cloth  is  usually  made  ;  a  sort  of 
wild  bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  kunstUri, 
Hook,  fil.,   Urticacea),  L  159,  210 

Tripang  or  tSripang :  the  biche-de-mer 
or  sea-slug  {Holothurion),  i.  199 

T'rumba  or  tfinimba  :  a  tribal  genealogy 
in  the  form  of  a  song  or  chaunt.  ii.  lao 

Tuai  or  tuwai  (  =  p£nuwai) :  an  im- 
plement for  reaping  rice  in  the  Malay 
fashion,  i.  351 

Tuba  :  the  well-known  fish-poison  of  the 
Malays,  obtained  ixomDerris  elUpHca, 
i.  206 

Tuju  ;  to  point ;  a  "  pointing"  or  "send- 
ing "  (in  magic),  ii.  199 

Tukas :  a  palm  that  furnishes  the  fluff 
or  down  employed  by  the  aborigines 
as  tinder  and  as  a  wadding  behind  the 
blowpipe  dart  {Caryota  Grijjithii  or 
Caryota  mi/is),  i.  260 

Tuntong  or  tuang-tuang:  a  bamboo 
cylinder  with  a  mouth-hole  used  as  a 
conch,  i.  411  ;  also  a  kind  of  turtle 
{Callagur  picta)  whose  shell  is  some- 
times used  as  a  gong,  ii.  21 

Tupai  or  Tupei :  a  squirrel,  i.  135 

Ubi  kapor  :  a  kind  of  wild  yam  used  for 

food  by  the  Semang,  i.  115 
Ubi  ka3ru :  tapioca,  i.  131 
Ubi  takob :  an  edible  root  or  tuber,  i. 

"5 
Ubi  tanjong  :  an  edible  tuber,  i.  115 
Ular  :  a  snake,  i.  130 
Ular  bakau  :  a   "mangrove"  snake,    i. 

216 
Ular  sawa  :  a  python,  ii.  154,  155 
Upas.     See  Ipoh 
Urat  batu  (in  full   "  akar  urat  batu"): 

the  rock-vein  creeper  ;  really  the  rhizo- 

morph  of  a    fungus,  i.    140.   142  «. , 

151  n. 
Uri  :  a  caul,  ii.  3 

Wong  loydd  :  an  arrow  (lit.  child  of  the 
bow),   employed  by  Semang  only,  i. 


THE    END 


Printed  hy  R.  »S£  R.  Clark,  Limited,  Kdinimrgk. 


ERRATA   TO   VOL.    11. 

Page  399,  line  7,  insert  **  rather  "  (U  beginning,  and  delete  "  for  instance  "  attend. 
416,  note  ^,for  **  Mogondou  "  read  **  Mongondou." 
428,  line  iSy/<fr  *'  presented  "  read  "  represented." 
511,  line  9,  col.  2, /or  **  pdninag  "  read  **  peninga." 

516,  last  line,  col.  2, /or  *«  hopa  "  read  *'  hopal." 

517,  line  2,  col.  ly /or  **  popall  '*  read  '*  popal," 
552,  line  37,  col.  i^/or  '*/'^"  read  **/ai,** 
564,  line  II,  col.  2, /or  **hcok"  read**ch6k." 
569,  line  26,  col.  i,/or**ar*'  read  *'or." 
572,  line  16,  col.  ly /or  »* after-"  read  "After-" 
599,  line  11,  col.  2,  /or  **  sengo  :  (sofio)  "  read  "  sengo  (sofio)." 
655,  line  36,  col.  ly/or  *'  mong"  read  "mong." 
708,  line  34,  col.  ly /or  "  huj  "  read  **  huj*  " 
748,  line  34,  col.  2,  add  P  253. 

757,  line  12,  col.  i,  *'kem-nyum,"  to  de /^ronoun^ed  **  ktmny 6m." 
757,  line  14,  col.  ly/or  "  berep  "  r^o^  *»  bercp." 
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THE  BOHILOWEI  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
A  N  OVEEDUfi  rat  IFTHIS  &€X>K  IS  HOT 

RETURNED  TO  THE  OBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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